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But  for  the  desire  to  observe  the  usual  courtesies,  a  preface  to  the  lolloT^'iiig  pages 
would  perhaps  be  unnecessary.  The  reader  has,  so  to  speak,  been  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  writer  in  the  book  itself,  and  no  formal  introduction  could  place 
them  on  better  terms. 

Before  the  first  portion  of  the  work  appeared,  a  few  introductory  words  were 
written  and  published,  setting  forth  as  plainly  as  might  be  the  intention  of  the 
book,  ita  scope,  aim,  and  character,  and  that  intention  has,  it  is  believed,  been 
constantly  kept  in  view  and  reasonably  fulfilled* 

It  was  proposed  to  recount  earnestly,  truthfully,  and  without  political  biaa, 
tlie  wonderful  story  of  the  last  half  century:  to  present  a  graphic  view  of  a 
period  which  perhaps  beyond  any  other  has  been  marked  by  great  events,  intense 
inquiry,  and  striking  incidents,  and  to  comprise  in  the  narrative  such  characteristic 
akdtches  of  some  of  those  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  arena  of  public  hfe, 
Ub  would  vividly  indicate  those  personal  associations  which  are  inseparable  from 
l^reat  social  or  political  advances. 

Ko  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  great  movements  of  the  last  fifty  years  can 
fail  to  see  how  large  a  space  in  the  history  of  the  i>eriod  has  been  filled  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  how  iiaportant  in  any  picture  of  our  time  is  the  figtu-e  of  the 
leader  whose  uplifted  voice  and  hand  has  often  roused  the  nation  and  called  it 
t4J  pursue  the  path  of  social  and  political  progress. 

Bat  though  Mr.  Gladstone's  name  stands  at  the  head  of  the  title  of  the  book, 
the  story  of  our  time  is  too  full  and  varied  to  be  hounded  by  even  the  most  illus- 
trious life,  or  to  be  told  in  a  single  biography.  The  design  has  been  to  depict  with 
«ome  colour  and  eflfect  the  chief  men  who  have  aided  in  the  making  of  history 
during  the  last  fifty  years, — history,  that  is  to  say,  not  ooly  in  a  political  or  legis- 
Utiro  meaning,  but  in  the  wider  sense  which  includes  the  striking  events,  occiir- 
iBno6%  errors,  achievements,  struggles,  failures,  and  successes  that  have  been  the 
stories  of  our  national  lives  from  year  to  year. 

It  was  not  contemplated  to  make  this  book  an  exact  chronological  record. 
Iieforenee  calendar  is  not  liistory,  nor  can  the  great  drama  of  a  country  be  even 
»  much  as  indicate*!  in  a  nan^tive  broken  by  subsen^ience  to  an  orderly 
•Qooeesion  of  dates.  The  major  and  minor  events,  the  serious,  romantic,  and 
bomorouft  episodes,  overlap  and  bear  constant  reference  to  each  other,  inrlepen- 
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dently  of  the  particular  time  at  which  they  occur.  In  other  words,  the  narra- 
tive of  "  Fifty  Years  of  Social  and  Political  Progress,"  consists  of  a  number  of 
concurrent  stories  in  which  the  plots  sometimes  intermingle;  the  situations  ha^c 
certain  points  of  contact,  the  characters  meet  and  separate,  without  special  regard 
to  dates,  except  when  here  and  there  a  turning-point  or  a  crisis  may  arrest 
attention. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  some  regard  has  been  shown  for  chronological 
order,  and  that  dates  have  been  recorded  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  the  reader 
will  not  be  harassed  by  a  continual  sense  of  broken  sequences,  the  student  will 
not  be  at  a  disadvantage  for  want  of  information. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  to  young  men  and  women  seeking  to  learn  wnat  has 
been  the  history  of  the  last  half  century,  the  book  will  be  found  none  the  less 
useful  because  some  endeavour  has  been  made  to  give  life  and  colour  to  the  scenes 
and  people  described  It  is  believed  that  the  record  is  accurate,  that  the  char- 
acters of  the  personages  have  not  been  misrepresented,  that  the  reflections  and 
observations  are  the  results  of  impartial  and  sometimes  of  anxious  thought. 

The  preface  or  the  prologue  is  mostly  written  after  the  last  page  of  the  book 
itself  is  completed;  and  the  writer  has  to  wait  to  see  whether  his  pretensions 
are  accepted,  his  anticipations  realised.  It  has  happily  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
author  of  this  book  to  be  able  to  record  the  endorsement  of  his  promises  and  the 
fulfilment  of  many  of  his  hopes  in  regard  to  it.  The  publication  of  the  work  in 
periodical  sections  has  given  him  the  opportunity  to  say  that  it  has  already  been 
successful ;  the  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  it  both  by  the  public  and 
by  the  critics,  who  have  so  widely  and  so  favourably  reviewed  it  in  the  news- 
paper press,  leaves  him  with  a  humble  spirit,  he  hopes — with  a  grateful  heart, 
he  is  sura 

T.  A. 

London^  July  ^,  188S. 
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It  would  be  exceedingly  difiScult,  if  not 
impoasiblcy  to  estimate  the  progress  of  the 
last  half  century,  without  giving  some  atten- 
tion to  the  political  events  which  characterized 
the  previous  ten  years,  and  the  condition  of 
the  country  before  the  passing  of  the  Beform 
BilL 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1821  many 
significant  changes  were  being  made  in  the 
political  and  social  life  of  this  country, — 
changes  which  to  sagacious  observers  be- 
tokened the  approach  of  that  new  era  on 
which  ten  years  afterwards  the  nation  entered 
with  a  swift  unmeasured  stride. 

Fifty  years  earlier  the  great  £arl  of  Chatham 
had  advocated  a  scheme  of  parliamentary  re- 
form which  he  did  not  live  to  bring  before  the 
government,  and  the  attempt  had  been  re- 
newed by  his  iUustrious  son  William  Pitt  in 
1782,  and  again  in  1785,  but  without  success. 
The  French  revolution  alike  animated  the 
advocates  and  stimulated  the  opponents  of 
popular  representation.  It  had  the  effect 
of  changing  Pitt  himself  not  only  into  an 
enemy  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  formerly 
advocated,  but  into  a  persecutor  of  those  who, 
Vou  L 


by  expressing  those  opinions  in  language 
scarcely  more  violent  than  that  which  he  had 
himself  used,  brought  themselves  within  the 
prosecution  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
petitions  signed  by  thousands  of  persons  were 
presented  to  parliament  from  the  large  towns, 
from  Sheffield,  from  Birmingham,  and  from 
Edinburgh — the  latter  containing  so  many 
names  that  it  extended  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  floor  of  the  house.  Among  these  peti- 
tions the  most  important  was  one  from  **  the 
friends  of  the  people,"  presented  by  Mr.  Grey, 
which  was  so  ably  and  temperately  drawn, 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  true  pre- 
cursor of  most  of  the  representations  in  the 
cause  of  parliamentary  reform  which  have  since 
been  recognized.  In  one  portion  of  it  the 
petitioners  offered  to  prove  that  upwards  of 
97  members  were  actually  nominated,  and  70 
more  indirectly  appointed  by  peers  and  the 
treasury,  and  that  91  commoners  procured 
the  election  of  139,  so  that  306  members,  or 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  returned  by  160  persons.  "I 
assert,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  '*  that  this  is  the  con- 
dition of  England:  if  you  say  it  is  noty  do  jus- 
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lice  on  yourselves  by  calling  on  us  for  the 
proof,  and  expose  your  calumniators  to  re- 
proach; but  if  it  be  the  condition  of  England, 
shall  it  not  be  redressed?''  It  was  not  re- 
dressed. The  horrors  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  so  a£fected  the  minds  of  the  legisla- 
ture, that  though  a  long  debate  followed,  and 
the  petition  was  supported  by  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Erskine,  and  Francis;  the  house,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  led  by  Pitt,  refused  the 
challenge  to  examine  the  truth  of  Mr.  Grey's 
assertions  and  deferred  reform  for  thirty-nine 
years.  For  the  war  with  France  followed,  and 
the  distress  and  want  which  accompanied  that 
long  struggle  was  but  little  diminished  when 
at  last  peace  was  proclaimed.  The  country 
seemed  for  the  moment  exhausted,  the  landed 
interests  alone  having  profited — because  of 
the  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  rentals.  The  "  protec- 
tion "  of  British  agriculture — which  we  can  now 
see  was  the  compensation  of  these  interests 
against  the  fall  of  the  former  war  prices — was 
effected  by  an  import  duty  placed  upon  foreign 
com,  and  as  we  have  long  ago  discovered  was 
the  protection  of  a  comparatively  diminishing, 
— at  the  expense  of  an  increasing — ^portion  of 
the  community.  The  measure  which  marked 
the  close  of  the  war  revived  the  cry  for  reformed 
representation  in  parliament  The  corn-laws 
could  never  be  repealed  while  those  who  were 
supposed  to  profit  by  them  could  secure  a  large 
government  majority.  In  1817  the  colliers 
of  Bilston  conceived  the  idea  of  walking  up 
to  London  in  a  body,  and  appealing  to  the 
Prince  Regent  to  aid  them  in  their  distress. 
The  Manchester  operatives  were  fired  with  the 
simplicity  of  this  notion,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  determined  to  make  the  journey  to 
the  metropolis  on  foot  to  beg  the  government 
to  consider  their  needs,  and  to  give  them  the 
political  reform  which  alone  was  wanting  to 
restore  them  to  a  better  condition.  The  plan 
was  that  of  honest,  simple  men,  and  so  little 
did  they  regard  their  own  probable  vicissi- 
tudes on  the  journey  that  it  was  a  part  of 
their  plan  for  each  man  to  carry  with  him  a 
■hare  of  such  food  as  might  be  required,  and 
a  blanietf  that  he  might  sleep  in  any  shelter 
that  could  be  found.     This  project  of  the 


''  blanketeers,"  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
aroused  alarm  among  the  authorities,  who  were 
still  liable  to  a  panic  at  any  movement  which, 
however  inconsistently,  reminded  them  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  already  suspended,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Manchester  workmen  were  arrested.  The  larger 
number  of  their  followers  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt, and  the  few  who  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  their  intention  were  stopped  by  troops 
stationed  along  the  roads,  and  after  being 
searched  were  either  driven  back  or  impri- 
soned. No  weapons  were  found  upon  them; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  necessary  to  say 
something  to  excuse  these  proceedings,  and 
so  it  is  recorded  that  among  the  number  of 
men  who  had  agreed  to  tramp  to  London  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  parliament  '*  two 
unusually  long  knives"  had  been  discovered. 
But  an  event  soon  after  happened,  which 
still  more  forcibly  affected  the  imagination  of 
the  people,  and  which  also  tended  to  add  the 
dangerous  element  of  popular  resentment  to 
the  demands  for  political  representation.  In 
1819  the  question  of  Reform  had  been  once 
more  brought  before  parliament  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  member  for  Westminster,  the  for- 
midable opponent  of  Sidmouth  and  Pei'cival, 
the  man  who  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower 
for  a  breach  of  privilege  and  afterwards  re- 
leased— the  friend  of  Home  Tooke — the  out- 
spoken generous  old  English  gentleman  who 
was  then  in  the  van  of  the  reform  movement 
He  brought  forward  no  specific  measure,  but 
asserting  the  principle  of  the  old  maxim  of 
common  law,  that  'Hhe  people  of  England 
have  a  property  in  their  own  goods  which  are 
not  to  be  taken  from  them  without  their  con- 
sent," applied  it  to  the  argument  that  every 
person  paying  taxes  was  entitled  to  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  a  representative  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  moved  "that  the  house 
should  take  the  subject  of  the  representation 
into  its  consideration  early  in  the  next  session." 
The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  very  consider- 
able majority,  and  its  proposer  very  shortly 
afterwards  found  himself  sentenced  to  a  fine 
of  ;£1000  and  three  months'  imprisonment  in 
the  King's  Bendb  for  addressing  to  his  con- 
stitnents  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  what  was 
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ftpularly    known    n»    the   "  Peterlorr    Mas- 

the  growmg  excitement  of  the  people, 
aoed  by  leaders  who  urged  Uiem  to  de- 
ouuul  pATliwneiJtary  Reform  and  the  repeal 
the  taxes  ou  com,  h^id  now  spumed  pro- 
''iHjrtiotift  which  were  more  alarming.    Nunier- 
I  societies  were  formed  in  various  industrial 
iitris,  and  especiidlj  in  the  manufacturing 
rtcti»aDd  doubtless  much  inflammatory  and 
tt#n  fl^Htioua  language  was  uaed  at  some  of 
the  meetings.     Women  sa  well  as  men  were 
formed    into    associations.    The   wives    aud 
|-daughters  of  workmen  promoted  *^  sister  socie- 
^Ijeft'*  for  co-operating  with  the  men  for  secitr- 
bg  politicRl  reform,  and  instilling  into  the 
^Jliinds  of  the  rising  generation  a  "deep- rooted 
fttred  of  our  tyrannic+al  nders/'    Asaemblies 
of  small,  and  sometimes  of  large  bodies  of 
r|>eople  were  regularly  held  by  night  as  well 
f^IBl  by  day — not  very  surprising,  perhaps,  when 
Wff  consider  that  the  working  day  then  con- 
fluted  of  most  of  the  daylight  hours.     An  en- 
diftrour  was  made  to  organize  communications 
Utweeu  the  societies  of  various  districts  to 
tuablc  tliem  to  unite  in  their  common  effort. 
Il  wia  aTerred  that  companies  of  workmen 
Lmet^  unarmed  it  is  true— but  still  to  practise 
ling  and  drill — and  this  was  heid  to  be 
tf  idenc^  of  preparing  for  i%u  Lrjsurrection,  dur- 
ing which  they  might  possess  themselves  of 
rWtapona.     In  all  these  charges,  however^  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  authorities  who  pnif eased 
to  preserre  order,  were  themselves  the  first 
ti>  proceed  to  actual  violence.     Amidst  wide- 
tjprsid  and  increjuung  discontent  nothing  wa.<^ 
liQMioeded — no  honest  inquiry  was  made  into 
tl»  caiuM  of  disaffection— no  attempt  was 
( Coadopt  such  measures  as  would  alleviate 
I  diftrofls  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  dis- 
byally.    With  what  seems  almost  like  unrea- 
iming  ffsar,  repressive  measures — and  what 
wtimei    weakly    vindictive    measures — 
^tre  adopted.    The  gox-emment  became  the 
j^lggre^or,  and  if  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Dple,  and  even  a  hrge  number  of  the  people 
ariDwfflvfvi,  liad  not  beeu  wi»er»  calmer,  and 
iVea  BMmJly  stronger  than  their  rulers — that 
whtdi  waa  but  a  detachcti  seiiea  of  rtots  might 
ha«W  beooeie  a  general  insiirrei^tion. 


One  of  thoso  leaders  was  Henry  Hunt- 
known  then  and  ever  since  as  ** Orator  Hunt** 
— an  opulent  Wiltshire  farmer,  and  lord  of 
tlje  manor  of  Glastonbury,  who  had  begun 
life  as  an  ardent  and  loyal  patriot*  When  it 
was  thought  that  the  countr}^  was  in  danger 
of  invasion  he  offered  his  whole  stock  (worth 
£20,000),  if  needed,  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  also  engaged  to  enterj  with  three  of 
his  servants,  all  mounted  and  equipped,  at  his 
own  cost,  as  volunteers,  into  any  regiment  of 
horse  that  might  be  chosen  to  make  the  first 
charge  on  the  enemy.  He  afterwards  joined 
the  Marlborough  troop  of  cavalry,  but  had  a 
dispute  with  Lord  Bruce,  whom  he  challenged, 
and  was  in  consequence  indicted  in  the  Court 
of  Kings  Bench,  fined  XlOO,  and  imprisoned 
for  six  weeks,  Thia  may  have  had  some  effect 
in  determining  him  to  become  a  "radical  re- 
former,'* but,  at  any  rate,  he  soon  took  the 
position  of  a  ti^sted  and  unflinching  champion 
of  the  popular  cause,  and  as  he  was  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  won  the  good  opinion  of  his 
neighbours  by  his  equitable  judgments  at  the 
'*  court  leet,"  as  well  as  by  his  gift  of  speech, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  reform  movement 
in  that  district.  The  alarm  of  the  government 
at  the  reports  which  were  received  of  the 
organization  of  the  reformers  resulted  in  the 
issue  of  a  circular  letter  by  the  secretary  of 
the  home  department,  instructing  the  lord- 
lieutenants  of  the  "disturbed  counties"  to  take 
immediate  and  effectual  measures  for  preserv- 
ing the  peace,  to  excite  the  magistrates  to 
activity,  and  to  give  directions  to  the  yeomanry 
to  liold  themselves  in  readiness  in  case  of  their 
services  being  required.  These  orders,  while 
they  increased  the  exasperation  of  the  popu- 
lace, seem  to  have  been  regarded  without  much 
dismay,  for  in  less  than  a  week  afterwards  a 
great  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham,  at 
which  about  15,000  persons  were  present. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  not  riotodis, 
though  it  was  obviously  illegal.  The  people 
nsaembled  without  turbulence,  and  dispersed 
without  serious  disorder,  but  the  reaolationa 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  defiant  protest.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  meeting  should  elect  "two 
legislatorial  attorneys  and  representatives  of 
Bumingham,**  and  the  two  gentlemen  chosen 
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were  Major  Cartwright,  a  weU-known  reformer, 
and  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  neither  of  whom 
were  present.  The  latter  accepted  the  decision, 
and  declared  that  he  would  claim  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  result  being  that  he 
waa  arrested  at  his  own  house  and  carried  to 
Knutaford,  to  answer  for  something  he  had 
said  at  another  meeting  at  Stockport  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued  against  '*  seditious  and 
treasonable  speeches,  delivered  at  meetings 
held  to  petition  for  reform,  where  attempts 
had  been  made  to  bring  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt the  government  and  constitution,  and 
particularly  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment,'' and  it  declared  that  ''many  wicked  and 
seditious  writings  had  been  printed,  published, 
and  laboriously  circulated.''  AU  persons  in 
authority  were  urged  to  assist  in  repressing 
the  disorders  complained  of,  and  in  bringing 
the  perpetrators  to  justice.  Neither  the  pro- 
clamation nor  the  previous  arrests  were  suf- 
ficient to  deter  the  leaders  of  the  reformers  in 
Manchester  from  summoning  a  meeting  to 
follow  the  example  of  Birmingham  by  choosing 
a  representative;  but  Hunt  interposed  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  abandon  this 
design,  as  it  had  been  declared  to  be  a  breach 
of  the  law.  It  was,  however,  decided  that  a 
meeting  should  be  held  for  the  strictly  legal 
purpose  of  petitioning  for  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
mentary representation,  and  on  this  condition 
Hunt  consented  to  be  present  and  to  address 
the  assembly. 

The  objects  and  probable  consequences  of 
a  meeting  which  it  was  known  would  num- 
ber many  thousands  of  persons,  were  at  once 
exaggerated,  and  were  probably  misrepresented 
to  the  government.  The  local  authorities 
were  in  just  such  a  panic  as  would  be  likely 
to  lead  them  to  wild  and  indiscriminate  ag- 
gression, and  this  result  was  rendered  more 
probable  by  the  duty  of  repression  being  in- 
trusted to  the  yeomanry,  of  which  the  officers, 
and  even  the  troopers,  to  a  great  extent,  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  hot-headed  young  men, 
the  scions  of  those  parvenu  families  which  had 
a  professedly  aristocratic  contempt  for  the  mill 
hands  and  other  operatives  who  formed  the 
main  body  of  the  reformers'  league. 

The  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  16th  of 


August,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
assembly  would  be  an  imposing  demonstration, 
while  an  enormous  number  of  persons  were 
also  drawn  to  the  spot  from  motives  of  curi- 
osity. The  various  clubs  and  associations  from 
surrounding  towns  and  villages  came  in  orderly 
array,  many  of  them  marching  with  bands  of 
music  and  with  bannei'S,  on  which  were  in- 
scribed various  mottoes  such  as  "No  Com  Laws," 
"Annual  Parliaments,"  "Universal  Suflfttige," 
"Vote  by  Ballot," &c, while  one  large  standard 
bore  the  motto  of  William  Wallace,  "God 
armeth  the  patriot"  Among  the  clubs  were 
two  composed  of  women,  one  of  which  num- 
bered 150  members,  and  many  other  women 
accompanied  their  friends  to  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  meeting — a  large  field  near  St  Peter's 
Church,  and  known  as  St.  Peter's  Field,  or 
Peter  Loo — on  the  site  of  which  the  Free 
Trade  Hall  now  appropriately  stands. 

The  first  body  of  reformers  began  to  arrive 
a  little  before  noon,  and  the  multitude  increased 
until,  as  it  was  computed,  about  80,000  persons 
were  present,  a  number  certainly  sufficient  to 
have  overborne  any  force  likely  to  be  brought 
against  them  had  the  designs  of  their  meeting 
been  such  as  were  imputed  to  them.  A  body 
of  special  constables  had  taken  up  a  position 
on  the  field  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  was  to  speak  from  a  wagon  converted 
into  a  platform.  No  resistance  was  offered  by 
the  crowd,  which  parted  on  both  sides  to  make 
way  for  them.  The  orator  made  his  appear- 
ance amidst  enthusiastic  applause.  The  con- 
stables so  disposed  themselves  as  to  form  a 
line  of  communication  between  the  platform 
and  the  house  where  the  magistrates  were  sit- 
ting. Mr.  Hunt  calmly  commenced  his  address, 
but  had  not  proceeded  far  before  a  body  of 
yeomanry  cavalry  advanced  upon  the  multi- 
tude at  a  brisk  trot,  causing  an  outcry  and 
panic  among  the  people  nearest  to  them. 
After  riding  into  the  inclosure  they  drew  up, 
unmolested  by  the  people,  and  formed  their 
ranks,  which  had  fallen  into  disorder  by  this 
display  of  their  prowess.  They  then  drew 
their  swords,  and  brandished  them  in  a  threat- 
ening manner.  This  failed  to  terrify  the  mul- 
titude, who,  responding  to  the  call  of  their 
leaders,  gave  tluw  cheers.    While  Mr.  Hunt, 
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bia  upeech,  imnrfKl  his  hetirera  that 
the  conduct  of  the  yeanmnry  was  but  a  trick 
tinteutled  to  disturb  the  mt?etitig,  the  tiasnihints 
rdaahed  into  the  immense  crowd  (wliich  made 
way  on  mII  stdea,  miiny  persoos  being  injured 
\     '*  ■  •'-'  And  pressure),  and  rode  U|>  to 

s  hej  e  the  otficer,  still  floui  ishing 
Lta  «wordt  callefi  on  Hunt  to  sunender  »s  hia 
prtaoner»  After  cidUng  on  the  people  to  con- 
duct themselves  peaceably^  iiijd  to  otTer  no 
Ti^irtarjce^  Huiit  replied  thnt  lie  was  willing 
to  iubmit  to  any  civil  officer  who  would  pro- 
due*  ft  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  upon 
which  Nodin,  the  principal  constable,  carae 
forwaj^,  flhowed  the  warranty  and  quietly  took 
him  into  custody,  a  few  other  persons  against 
whom  warrants  were  issued  being  also  appre- 

U  was  afterwards  declared  that  the  Biot 

Act  had  been  read  before  the  onslaught  of  tlie 

lU^ijMripLined  troop,  and  this  may  have  been 

the  case — but  there  w.ls  no  riot,  the  rejuiing 

took  place  where  nobody  could  hear  it,  and 

thi!  multitude  were  not  called  upon  to  disperse. 

Tl;at    they    would    have    dispersed    quietly, 

•veo  after  the  arrest  of  some  of  their  leaders, 

tbtrs  can  bs  little  doubt— but  such  a  ter- 

vriiuiiion  of  what  had  been  repre^tented  as  a 

I'duigerous  duty  was   too  inglorious   for  the 

I  mnpd  and  mounted  heroes,  who,  raising  the 

cry  of  "Have  at  their  flags!'*  spurred  again 

into  tlia  thick  of  the  crowed,  cuttin^^  right  and 

left  with  their  swords,  and  trampling  down 

sum  and  women  under  their  horaes'  hoofs* 

The  people  oonid  not  at  first  escape — the  mass 

^Miind  them  was  too  dense.    A  number  of 

and  women  were  sabred — several  were 

liUedf  among  them  a  woman  and  an  officer  of 

the  peace,  and  wheu  the  dense  assembly  at 

llul  broke  and  tied  the  mounted  hiwbreakei^ 

I  Ittvsued  them.     Not  until  thii»  hai.1  there  been 

['tieieCAOoe  on  the  part  of  t\w  wwsi  crowds  and 

I  ivvii  then  a  few  who  remained  on  the  tield 

^  no  more  than  fiing  some  stones  and  bricks 

UUtt  tbe  aggressors,  who  sustained  no  serious 

uij«ry«  wliDe  between  three  and  four  hundred 

I  H  tbe  people  ptesent  were  more  or  less  ba^lly 

raalBied  er  wounded.     MeanwhUe  Hunt  was 

emv^jdd  10  prison  by  his  captors,  who,  as  he 

yMTi  no  OQtory  and  his  sup^Hn'ters  showed  no 


disposition  to  rescue  him,  made  a  turbulent 
display  of  force,  and  not  only  mocked  and  in- 
sulted their  prisoner  but  threatened  him  with 
personal  v^iolenoe,  by  which  his  life  was  for 
a  time  in  danger. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  from  the  hrst 
charge  of  the  yeomanry  this  peaceable  as- 
sembly, numerous  enough  to  have  overwhelmed 
the  whole  armed  force  if  they  had  been  of  the 
same  kwless  temper  a.s  their  assailants,  had 
entirely  left  the  field,  which  was  hlled  with 
horse  and  foot  soldiers  of  the  regular  troops, 
who,  if  they  had  been  appointed  to  disperse 
the  crowd  in  the  first  instance,  would  pro- 
bably have  done  so  with  some  dignity  and 
without  bloodshed.  Hunt  was  taken  before 
the  magistrates,  who  committed  him  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason  to  a  solitary  cell,  other 
prisoners  being  similarly  ti'eated,  He  was 
afterwards  tried  and  condemned  to  three 
years'  imprisonment  in  Dchester  jaU,  a  sen- 
tence which  was  regarded  even  by  moderate 
people  as  a  great  overstraining  of  the  law. 

The  effect  of  the  "massacre"  was  immediate, 
and  the  memory  of  it  was  lasting.  Of  oourse 
an  exaggerated,  and  partial  account  ol  it 
quickly  reached  the  government,  and  thanks 
were  returned  to  the  magistrates  and  to  all 
the  mOitarj^  employed  for  their  prompt  and 
efficient  conduct.  The  Reformers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  fired  with  indignation-  A 
meeting  was  held  in  Palace  Yard,  where 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  John  Cam  Hob- 
house^  the  members  for  Westminster,  were  the 
principal  streakers.  Peterloo  became  the 
political  martyr's  field  of  the  time,  and  the 
assault  which  had  been  made  was  denounced 
as  a  foul  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen.  An  address,  founded  on  resolu- 
tions of  this  nature,  was  sent  to  the  I^ince 
Regent;  but  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  those  who  regarded  reform  as  only 
another  name  for  revolution,  also  held  meet- 
ings, presented  uonntcr  a^ldresses,  and  offered 
to  raise  moie  yeomanry  corps.  The  charge 
of  high  treason  against  the  prisoners  was 
abandoned,  and  terms  of  imprisonment  were 
substituted  for  the  capital  punishment  which 
the  terrorists  would  have  inflicted;  but  the 
government  was  for  a   time  upheld   in   an 
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UQCoimtitutioual  policy,  and  the  famous  or 
infamous  ''Six  Acts"  were  proposed  in  the 
Lords  by  Viscount  Sidmouth  and  in  the  Com- 
mons by  Lord  Castlereagh.  These  acts  were 
to  take  away  the  right  of  traversing  in  cases 
of  misdemeanour ;  to  punish  any  person  found 
guilty  on  a  second  conviction  of  libel,  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  banishment  for  life;  for 
preventing  seditious  meetings  by  demanding 
the  names  of  seven  householders  to  any  re- 
quisition convening  a  meeting  for  the  discus- 
sion of  subjects  connected  with  Church  or 
State;  to  prohibit  military  training  except 
under  the  authority  of  a  magistrate  or  lord- 
lieutenant  ;  to  subject  cheap  political  periodi- 
cals to  a  duty  similar  to  that  on  newspapers, 
and  to  authorize  magistrates  to  enter  houses 
by  night  or  by  day  to  search  for  arms  believed 
to  be  collected  for  unlawful  purposes.  With 
the  exception  of  the  bill  preventing  unauthor- 
ized military  training  all  these  acts  met  with 
considerable  opposition,  but  they  were  all 
passed  by  large  majorities  and  were  to  con- 
tinue in  force  for  five  years. 

These  were  the  gloomy  and  dbturbing  in- 
fluences under  which  the  nation  was  suffering 
at  a  time  when  pceans  celebrating  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  British  arms  were  still  resounding 
in  Europe.  All  over  the  country  numbers  of 
people  were  in  a  condition  of  disafifection  and 
discontent  Trade  languished ;  industry  was 
suffering  under  the  weight  of  political  restric- 
tions and  the  reaction  following  a  war  which 
had  been  for  years  exhausting  our  true  re- 
sources. 

In  spite  of  the  attempted  suppression  of  all 
popular  demonstrations,  meetings  were  held  in 
the  chief  centres  of  labour,  and  the  effect  of 
the  Six  Acts  almost  seemed  to  have  been  to 
suggest  the  illicit  acquisition  of  arms ;  while, 
of  course,  the  fact  that  armed  assemblies  were 
discovered  was  interpreted  to  justify  addi- 
tional rigour  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
There  was  nothing  that  really  betokened  an 
organized  rebellion.  In  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  midnight  drill  and  the  col- 
lection and  manufacture  of  pikes  and  muskets 
had  occupied  the  winter,  there  was  talk  of  a 
general  risings  but  only  about  200  or  300  mal- 
contents aasemUed  at  Huddersfield,  and  these 


retreated  in  disorder  before  a  body  of  cavalry, 
leaving  arms  and  flag  upon  the  field.  At  Pais- 
ley and  at  Glasgow  the  walls  were  placarded 
with  proclamationssuppoeed  to  emanate  from  a 
committee  about  to  form  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  conmianding  mill-owners  and  manu- 
facturers to  stop  working  till  further  orders; 
but  the  result  was  only  to  cause  the  operatives 
to  spread  in  idle  knots  about  the  streets. 
Still  a  feeling  of  dogged  opposition  was  mani- 
fest throughout  the  country,  and  armed  con- 
flicts between  the  people  who  persisted  in 
meeting  and  the  troops  sent  to  disperse  them 
occurred  in  several  places.  In  England  and 
Scotland  the  Reformers  were  waiting  for  a 
change,  and  were  ready  to  go  to  extremities 
to  obtain  parliamentary  representation,  and, 
as  a  result,  a  popular  government ;  but  there 
was  no  serious  symptoms  of  such  a  revolution 
as  had  taken  place  in  France,  and  was  dreaded 
by  the  antagonists  of  the  people  in  England. 
The  year  1820  opened  drearily  enough. 
The  death  of  an  aged  king  who  had  long  been 
obscured  as  an  imbecile  was  followed  by  the 
ceremonial  accession  of  a  Prince  Regent  who 
had  long  been  notorious  as  a  profligate. 
George  the  Fourth  had  in  effect  been  king 
for  ten  years.  He  was  already  past  the  prime 
of  life,  and  was  lying  sick  nearly  unto  death. 
He  was  embarrassed  in  fortune,  embarrassed 
by  political  difficulties,  and  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  called  to  the  throne  was  still 
more  embarrassed  because  of  his  having 
contracted  marriage  with  the  Princess  Caro- 
line, whom  he  had  discarded, — from  whom 
he  desired  to  be  legally  separated,  and  who 
was  to  be  prevented  from  sharing  with  him  the 
coronation  that  would  have  given  her  the 
title  of  Queen.  There  would  be  no  advantage 
in  reviewing  that  long  trial,  which  sickened 
and  disgusted  all  decent  ])eoplef  and  caused 
the  fathers  of  families  to  banish  newspapers 
from  their  houses  lest  they  should  cont;iin  the 
revolting  evidence  by  which  the  king  sought 
to  obtain  a  legal  separation.  There  is  no 
need  to  recount  the  sad  scene  of  the  weak, 
and  (as  some  still  think)  the  wanton  woman 
whose  demands  for  what  she  deemed  to  be 
justice  were  supported  by  men  destined  to 
hold  a  famous  place  in  the  national  history. 
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whale  year  that  history  was  defamed. 
The  oorooation  waa  preceded  by  »  suit  for 
divorce  by  a  king  who  hud  tx3  hurry  a  proro- 
giiUoa  of  PftrliAmeiit  tkit  he  might  secure  a 
▼«rdict,  and  narrowly  escape  the  danger  of 
recrimiuatioQ  on  this  piart  of  her  whom  he 

ed. 

Over  the  very  grave  of  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick   popular    feeling,    aided,    pej-haps,    by 
popular  diaoontent,  found  expreaiiion  in  riot 
nd  disorder;    and  in   the  following  month 
r(Augnst^  1621)  the  king  visited,  ^-ithout  per- 
manently  eonciliating  ita  people,  and  then 
his    journey    to    his    Hanoverian 
.  where  he  enjoyed  a  second  coro- 
iiatioii«  unalloyed  perhaps  by  the  terrorH  and 
atijUeties  wliich  had  accompanied  the  iirst. 
With  all  the  events  of  which  the  foregoing 
igiea  are  intended  to  be  an  introductory  sum* 
f ,  one  great  man — one  eminent  statesman, 
dplished  scholar,  brilliant  and  convincing 
and  true  gentleman  ^was  aoaociated 
r  in  his  relation  to  parliament  and  to  the  gov- 
•mmcnt  of  the  country.    "  George  Canning,'* 
kiija  an  able  biographer^  *'  m  thoroughly  lived 
fin  the  oonduct  of  public  affairs,  that  the  loftiest 
part  of  the  character  of  the  man  La  most  clearly 
t  fwoded  in  the  policy  of  the  statesman  and 
^•Ui  lljgh«st  life  culminated   in  a  European 
policy."    This  is  a  pregnant  and  significant 
•mtenee — one   pei'hapa  worth   remembering 
I  when  we  come  to  deal  with  Uie  social  and 
political   relations    of    the    equally   eminent 
matounan  whose  name  in  the  following  psiges 
ii  more  particularly  associated  with  the  social 
md  political  progress  of  our  time. 

Canning,  witliout  the  advantages  of  high 
fftmily  or  expected  fortune,  waa  educated  at 
£(on,  where  he  started  the  Microcotm  and 
aade  other  Uttsuiry  efforts  which  were  no  un- 
worthy pr*)fiarntions  for  the  famous  wit  and 
fancy  displayed  in  the  Anti-Jacobin^  of  which 
b»  waM  e«litor  and  contributor  ten  years  after 
bs  had   t  "L    Hb  marriage  in  I7d6 

with  Mi)-  'it,  one  of  the  daughters  of 

Gentfrnl  Seott«  impn^ved  both  his  social  and 
politic^d  though  he  had  been  five 

ymn  In  ;  i  U  and  in  1796  had  been 

oatic  under-eecretary  of  state,  in  which  office 
hi  liaii  frtmi  time  to  time  defended  the  policy 


of  Pitt.  In  1801  he  went  out  of  office  with 
his  patron,  returned  with  him  in  1804,  and 
again  left  the  goveniment  on  Pitt's  death  in 
1806.  He  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  1807,  but  withdrew  in  consequence  of  a 
duel  with  Castlereagh,  who  was  minister  of 
war.  In  1812  he  had  refused  to  join  the 
cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  premier  to  consider  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Ciitholic8»  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  as  tlie  representative  of  Liverpool. 
In  aim  oat  all  respects,  except  in  relation  to 
the  reformers  of  England,  Canning  waa  of 
large  and  liberal  views ;  but  like  many  othera 
who  probably  were  influenced  beyond  consist- 
ency because  of  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution,  he  was  the  undeviating  op- 
ponent of  the  demands  of  those  Reform  era  who 
soon  acquired  the  name  of  Radicals.  The 
people  of  Liverpool,  however,  gave  him  their 
confidence,  and  he  sat  for  that  borough  until 
ID  1814  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon, 
returning  in  1816  to  become  president  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  the  Catholic  question 
being  left  open,  so  that  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  emancipation  were  not  outraged. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  Fourth, 
however,  his  chivalric  natxire  revolted  against 
the  expectation  that  he  would  side  with  the 
king  in  any  endeavour  to  obtain  a  divorce 
from  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  In  the  warm 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  Brougham  presented  the  mes- 
sage in  which  she  declared  that  she  had  oqme 
to  daim  her  rights  and  maintain  her  innocence^ 
that  she  protested  against  a  secret  tribunal 
appointed  by  heraccu»ers,and  that  she  appealed 
to  the  justice  of  the  house,  Lord  Castlereagh 
affirmed  that  ministers  were  neither  persecu- 
tors nor  prosecutors  in  the  matter,  and  that 
there  would  be  an  open  inquiry.  Canning, 
however,  solemnly  vowed  that  he  would  never 
place  himself  in  the  situation  of  her  accuser, 
and  that  he  would  take  no  further  share  in 
the  deliberations.  The  cabinet  determined 
to  proceed  with  the  caae^  and  he  resigned  his 
office. 

It  was  then  that  he  retired  for  a  time  to 
Liverpool,  where  among  many  firm  politic/il 
adherents  he  had  also  several  attached  friend  a, 
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one  of  the  staunchest  and  most  intimate  of 
whom  was  Mr.  John  Gladstone,  a  merchant 
of  considerable  wealth  and  active  political 
influence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  one  of  the  most 
enei^etic  supporters  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  in 
1812  had  presided  at  the  meeting  held  for 
the  purpose  of  inviting  him  to  represent  the 
borough,  and  had  addressed  an  assembly  held 
in  the  open  air  in  Castle  Street — ^reviewing 
the  commercial  position  of  the  country  and 
speaking  of  Canning's  character  and  ability 
in  terms  of  enthusiastic  praise.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  not  of  the  high  Tory  school,  and  his 
Liberal  tendencies  led  him  to  desire  to  sup- 
port Brougham  as  the  coUeague  of  Canning 
as  against  General  Gascoyne  (a  candidate 
whose  family  held  large  property  near  Liver- 
pool), and  a  Mr.  Creevy,  a  thorough-going 
"  Radical''  An  alliance  was  concluded,  how- 
ever, between  Brougham  and  Creevy,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  therefore  became  decidedly  Conser- 
vative and  supported  Canning  and  Gascoyne, 
who  were  successfully  returned,  duly  "chaired,** 
and  carried  in  procession  through  the  town 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  house  in  Rodney  Street, 
where  Canning  addressed  the  crowd  from  the 
balcony. 

It  was  at  this  house  that  Mr.  Canning 
found  rest  and  welcome  when  he  visited 
Liverpool,  and  the  deep  and  lasting  friendship 
which  grew  up  between  the  eminent  states- 
man and  oi-ator  and  the  man  who  had  so 
loyally  supported  and  encouraged  him,  gave  a 
charm  to  the  society  of  the  merchant's  family 
which  doubtless  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  that  youthful  member  of  it  who 
was  himself  to  attain  to  a  position  in  the 
state  superior  even  to  that  achieved  by  Can- 
ning himself. 

For  those  who  attach  decided  importance  to 

ancient  birth  and  noble  lineage  it  may  be 

satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Gladstones  could 

date  back  to  the  times  of  Border  warfare, 

when,  perhaps,  like  the  rest  of  the  aristocracy 

of  that  day,  they  maintained 

"  The  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

At  all  events,  the  curious  in  such  matters  like 


to  trace  the  ancestry  of  the  Liverpool  family 
to  the  time  when  the  Gled's  stane  (the  Hawk's 
rock)  gave  its  name  alike  to  the  high  moor- 
land in  Lanarkshire,  near  the  Biggar  Bum 
and  Bell  Craig,  and  to  the  owners  of  the 
tower  which  once  dominated  the  surrounding 
farmhouses  and  cotters'  huts.  They  will  go 
back  to  the  Ragman  Roll  of  1296,  in  which  ap- 
pears the  name  of  Herbert  de  Gledestane,  who 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.;  and  will  show  us 
in  the  list  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  who 
negotiated  after  the  capture  of  David  II.  the 
names  of  Patrick  and  William  of  Gledstanes, 
the  son  of  the  former  coming  into  the  royal 
grant  of  Woodgrenynton,  in  Tweeddale,  and, 
better  still,  acquiring  by  his  mairiage  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Trumble  of  Hun- 
dleshope,  near  Peebles,  lands  in  the  town  of 
Selkirk,  land  by  the  Borthwick  Water,  near 
"Branksome's  tower  and  town,"  and  the 
estates  of  Hummelknowes,  Orchard,  and  Or- 
miston,  near  Hawick,  held  by  feudal  tenure 
from  the  Douglas  family.  Then  Hotspur  and 
his  father,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  come 
on  the  scene  and  besiege  John  Gledstanes, 
son  of  William  and  Margaret,  in  his  tower  of 
Coklaw  inOrmiston;  and  later  still,  in  1564, 
John  Gledstanes  appears  as  a  supporter  of 
Buccleugh,  and  Walter  Gledstanes  of  White- 
law  is  one  of  the  score  or  so  of  gentlemen 
who  keep  Branksome  Tower.  In  1576  we 
hear  nearly  the  last  of  the  Border  raids  with 
which  the  family  were  connected,  when  The 
Douglas  came  down  with 

••  Cranstone,  Gledstone,  good  at  need  ;'* 

and  a  few  years  later  they  had  ceased  to  harry 
on  Cademuir,and  had  parted  with  their  posses- 
sions in  Lanarkshire  and  Hundleshope,  retir- 
ing to  the  small  estate  of  Arthurshiel,  near 
their  ancient  holding  by  the  Hawk's-rock.  A 
century  later  this  also  was  sold  by  John  Gled- 
stanes, whose  son  William,  having  happily 
none  of  the  old  Border  fury  to  maintain, 
retired  to  the  old  town  of  Biggar  and  respect- 
ably went  into  business  as  a  maltster.  This 
William  Gledstanes  may  be  said  to  be  the 
real  founder  of  the  family,  in  spite  of  all  the 
genealogical  researches  which  take  us  back  to 
the  old  days  of  fight  and  foray ;  and,  to  judge 
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from  hU  own  houest  and  manly  words,  the 
preacBt  repreMntative  of  the  race— -  himself 
the  noblest  of  llie  line— is  of  that  opinion,  for 
in  an  addrcw  nt  the  **  Liverpool  Collegiate 
luatitute"  in  1B72  Mr.  Gladstone  said:— **I 
kuiiw  not  why  couunerc6  in  England  Hhould 
not  have  ilB  old  families  rejoicing  to  Ije  con- 
rirrtvd  with  commerce  fn^m  generation  to 
iit^ii*.' ration*  It  ha«  been  so  in  other  countries, 
:  trust  it  will  be  so  in  this  country.  I  think 
it  b  a  subject  <>f  sorrow,  and  almost  of  scan- 
ddf  wheu  those  families  who  have  either 
Acquired  or  recovered  atAtion  and  wealth 
I  .nmierre,  tiini  their  backs  upon  it 

lo  be  ashamed  of  it/* 

WtUiam  Gleddtanes  was  in  one  res|>ect»  how- 

r,  the  httast  repreaentati  ve  of  the  territorial 

DOS  of  the  old  Border  family.     On 

la  17 2S  he  was  buried  with  his  foi-e- 

lb«TB  in  the  ancient  churchyard  of  Liber  ton, 

irhile  hi*  eldest  son,  John  Gladstane;!^  who 

lied  in  ITOn,  had  a  gi'ave  tn  Biggar^  of  which 

^lowu   lie   waa    a  burgess.     His   fourth   son, 

Thonuui  Gladstone  (the  first  who  seeuis  to  have 

,  the  present  form  of  the  family  name)» 

^  for  lieith,  whei-e  he  commenced 

Ofl  a  corn-merchant,  marrying  the 

|daughter  of  Mr.  Widter  Neilson  of  Spring- 

■trld»  who  liore  him  sixteen  children,  of  whom 

tbf  eldest  was  John  Gladstone,  the  father  of 

ibr  present  euiinenl  statesman  and  the  friend 

Af  Canning, 

The  Gladstonea  began  to  prosp^fv  as  soon 

ftm  they  entei^  into  commercial  pursuits^  for 

Tbomaa  OLadstone,  having  shared  in  the  patri- 

my  left  by  his  father,  was  able  to  make  some 

vision  for  hii»  numerous  family.   But  it  was 

ths  rtmoval  of  his  son  John  to  Liverpool,  which 

^«ta  (Im  turning-point  of  their  subsequent  sue* 

Aa  a  young  man  John  Gladstone  had 

I  to  go  to  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of 

liilling  a  cargo  of  grain  which  had  arrived 

|1iis«,  and   his  business   tact  and   engaging 

iiostTOtigly  rrcommended  him  to  Mr. 

one  of  the  principal  corn- merchants, 

that  he  was  invited  to  become  a  chief  assistant 

I  tha  firm  of  Co<rTie  &  Co.,  and  so  completely 

Bdioaled    the   judgment    of    the   principal 

\mriiuir  by  Kis  enterprise  and  activity  that 

1^  luMiM  not  very  long  afterwards  changed 


its  style  and  title  to  ^^Corrie,  Gladslooe,  and 
Bradshaw."   For  sixteen  years  this  connection 

continued  and  the  businesa  of  the  firm  in- 
creasetl,  until  when  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved and  Mr.  Glatlstone  alone  remained  in 
the  business,  the  operations  included  Urge 
transactions  in  Russia,  and  an  extensive  in- 
terest in  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
importation  of  sugar.  John  Gladstone  then 
took  his  brother  Robert  into  partnexship,  and 
the  five  other  brothers  also  settled  in  Liverpool 
In  1814,  when  the  East  India  Company  ceased 
to  monopolize  tlie  trade  with  China  and  the 
East  Indies^  the  firm  of  John  Gladstone  &  Cb. 
were  among  the  first  to  profit  by  the  change, 
and  at  onoe  sent  a  ship  to  Calcutta.  During  the 
commercial  depression  caused  by  tlie  blockade 
decrees  of  Napoleon  and  the  counter  decrees 
of  the  British  go\^rnment  the  head  of  the 
firm  took  a  prominent  part  in  demanding  the 
abolition  of  the  orders  in  council  which  flora 
IB06  to  1812  hjid  seriously  crippled  the  trade 
of  the  great  seapoH  of  the  kingdom.  Not 
only  in  all  important  matters  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  Liverpool  but  in  great  social  and 
political  movements  John  Gladstone  took  a 
prominent  part  At  a  meeting  called  to  re> 
comraejid  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the 
Criminal  Law  in  reference  to  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  crime  of  forging  Bank  of 
England  notes,  notwithstanding  the  heax^y 
punishmenta  inflieted  for  the  offence ;  at  an 
assembly  called  to  discuss  the  best  means  of 
assisting  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, and  on  numerous  other  occasions, 
he  was  among  the  foremost  speakers  and  sup- 
porters. He  was  also  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing the  introduction  of  a  dause  into  the 
Steamboat  Act  demanding  that  every  vessel 
should  be  provided  with  boats  sufficient  to 
carry  the  number  of  passengers  for  which  it 
was  licensed,  a  decision  which  probably  saved 
a  great  number  of  lives,  and  the  nee<I  of  which 
lijul  betin  terribly  emphasized  by  the  loss  of 
;il>ove  a  hnnclred  passengers  from  a  sloop 
wrecked  on  the  Welsh  const,  and  by  the  dan- 
gers of  the  passage  between  Liverpool  and 
Dubhn,  where  the  public  imcket-boat  was 
only  provided  with  one  small  shallop  of  about 
twelve  feet  in  length. 
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The  same  energy  which  had  distiuguished 
him  in  businefls  waa  apparent  in  his  public  re- 
lations, and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  1819, 
some  time  before  the  two  last -mentioned 
occurrences,  he  had  been  elected  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Lancaster  in  Parliament,  aided 
doubtless  by  the  warm  interest  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, to  whom  he  had  been  an  indefatigable 
ally.  In  1821,  however,  he  was  returned 
for  Woodstock,  for  which  town  he  was 
member  till  1826,  after  which  (in  1827)  he 
was  elected  for  Berwick.  He  would  of  course 
never  have  attempted  to  contest  Liverpool 
during  the  life  of  Canning,  and  he  retired 
from  Pai'Iiameut  when  that  great  man  died : 
but  his  fellow-townsmen  had  not  failed  to  re- 
cognize his  public  spirit,  his  philanthropic 
efforts,  and  the  constant  loyalty  with  which 
he  had  maintained  the  interests  of  the  port 
and  its  commerce.  On  the  18th  of  October, 
1824,  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome  and 
valuable  service  of  plate,  the  gift  of  his  '*  fel- 
low-townsmen and  friends,  to  mark  their  high 
sense  of  his  successful  exertions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  most  important  services 
rendered  to  the  town  of  Liverpool." 

John  Gladstone,  as  an  eminently  successful 
merchant,  acquired  considerable  wealth,  and 
owned  an  estate  in  Fasque,  from  which  he  sub- 
sequently took  his  title  when  he  was  knighted 
by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  1846.  He  owned  not 
only  a  large  property  in  Liverpool,  but  the 
principal  part  of  Seaforth,  now  incorporated 
with  the  town,  but  at  that  time  a  separate  dis- 
trict, in  which  was  situated  his  country-house, 
where  Canning  was  a  frequent  visitor.  Mr. 
John  Gladstone  was  twice  married,  but  there 
were  no  children  of  the  first  union.  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, whose  influence  was  doubtless  a  potent 
element  in  the  character  and  subsequent  career 
of  her  most  famous  son,  was  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Robertson  of  Stornoway,  sometime 
Provost  of  Dingwall;  and  she  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "a  lady  of  very  great  accomplish- 
ments, of  fascinating  manners,  of  commanding 
presence  and  high  intellect,  one  to  grace  any 
home  and  endear  any  heart'' 

Of  the  four  sons  and  two  daughters  of  this 
moat  estimabl*  lady,  the  second  and  third  sons 


— Captain  John  Neilson  Gladstone,  once  the 
member  for  Portarlington,  and  Mr.  BobertBon 
Gladstone,  who  remained  in  businesB  in  Liver- 
pool— died  respectively  in  1863  and  1876,  and 
both  daughters  died  unmarried,  Miss  Helen 
Jane  Gladstone  having  long  outlived  lier  sis- 
ter. The  eldest  son — Sir  Thomas  Gladstone 
of  Fasque,  Kincardineshire — and  the  fourth 
son — William  Ewart  Gladstone — now  repre- 
sent the  family  which  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
lived  chiefly  in  the  substantial  red  brick  man- 
sion in  Bodney  Street,  Liverpool,  from  the 
window  of  which  Canning  addressed  the  crowd 
after  his  election,  and  where  the  present  pre- 
mier was  bom.  It  was  here  that  John  Glad- 
stone, who  doubtless  saw  in  the  boy  some 
evidences  of  the  remarkable  ability  which  he 
afterwards  manifested,  grarely  talked  to  his 
son  of  such  political  subjects  as  he  could  bring 
within  the  comprehension  of  a  lad  of  less  than 
twelve  years  old.  These  conversations  were 
probably  only  occasional  small  disquisitions, 
explanatory  of  such  topics  as  may  have  formed 
the  subjects  of  discussion  during  the  visits  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  alternating  with  the  lessons 
that  he  learned  at  the  school  kept  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  (afterwards  Archdeacon)  Jones,  or  from 
Mr.  Bawson,  the  first  vicar  of  Seaforth,  who 
held  the  living  for  above  half  a  century,  and 
numbered  some  eminent  men  among  his 
pupils. 

It  is  said,  by  the  by,  that  Archdeacon  Jones 
found  in  later  years  a  perpetual  theme  for 
merriment  in  the  reflection  that  the  great 
financier  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  hopelessly  incompetent  to  master  the  early 
rules  of  arithmetic ;  a  story  which,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  it,  would  doubtless  tell  rather 
severely  against  the  reverend  preceptor's  me- 
thod of  instruction.  But  comparatively  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  arithmetic  of  gentle- 
men's sons  in  those  days;  and  if  Master  Glad- 
stone failed  to  acquire  "  the  third  B"  under 
the  direction  of  his  early  tutor,  he  was  as  little 
likely  to  get  beyond  the  rudiments  at  Eton, 
where  there  was  no  mathematical  teaching 
whatever  before  the  year  1836. 

For  we  must  return  a  little  on  the  course  of 
this  narrative,  to  the  early  part  of  the  mouth 
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wf  SepUatnber,  1831,  whoja  Uip  niime  of  William 
Ewart  QUubtonei  «tat  12,  was  first  inscribed 
upon  tlie  roll  at  Uiat  school  where  so  many 
bojB  who  liad  afterwards  risen  to  great  dia- 
Lmction  In  the  senate,  on  the  bench,  at  the 
[j?kc,  in  the  army,  or  in  the  world  of  letters,  had 
r<c<?tvcd  »n  education  which  had  in  it  little 
that  would  now  |je  called  u»eful  inatmction. 
It  would  probably  have  represented  a  wean- 
dame  and  dcsideiiiitg,  rather  thau  an  juspiriting 
mriculuni.  but  for  the  fatrt  that  there  was  so 
'  little  of  it,  and  that  in  qnte  of  fagjt;iug, 
g,  and  much  that  was  evil  and  demoraU 
fdog  in  the  circumstances  amidst  which  the 
boys  were  placed,  there  was  a  certain  senti- 
ment of  rank,  or  reputation,  causing  !*ome  of 
nobler  and  more  aspiring  UiU  tg  form 
lit  ion*  cnpable  of  reaiating  the  courser 
oodditaona  of  their  daily  ex|jerience. 

It  U  not  always  easy  to  estimate  the  en- 
Unmiaaiii  with  which  the  old  school  life  ia 
iT^rded  by  men  who  look  back  to  it  after 
the  Up0e  of  many  years;  and  to  those  who 
bave  never  been  members  of  a  great  public 
•rhrxtl  it  is  still  le«s  easy  to  understand  the 
Attachment  which  many  distinguished  scholatis 
^innoa,  poetSj  soldiers,  and  statesmen — ap- 
pur  to  fiare  retained  for  a  school  such  as 
Eton  W3ia  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
owitury*  The  discipline,  in  many  respects 
bftnh  and  even  brutal,  was  relaxed  by  the 
idmision  of  a  certain  wUd  freedom  approach- 
ui^*  to  htwlawuess,  which  may  have  had  a 
pttcaliar  lasctuatiou  for  some  temperaments; 
Wt  the  chief  in£(]«ioe  of  those  associations 
hicli  had  such  a  fjermanent  effect  on  the 
y  in  after-life  may  probably  be  traced  to 
thf  strong  sentiinant  of  mutnal  loyalty  which 
I  the  various  sections  of  the  school, 
I  led  the  boys  to  form  communities,  each  of 
kidi  w»8  governed  by  rules  and  traditions 
atainad  with  rigorous  determination,  and 
even  by  the  maatei's.  This  stn^ng 
i  ol  itttion  was  the  more  effectual  because 
majorily  of  the  lads  were  the  scions  ol 
UmiUai  of  M>]ne  social  distinction,  and  often 
ri  1  i  pi*t?8tige  which  they  were 

I|«c*t4»il  t-  -not  so  much  by  a  devo- 

ti«fi  to  leaniin|t»  nor  by  JtubrntMion  to  judicious 
mincAioiM,  but  by  a  determination  to  endure 


and  even  to  uphold  a  system  by  which  each 
boy  in  turn  was  subject  to  tyrannous  punish- 
ment^ until  he  reached  a  position  that  entitled 
him  to  inflict  the  same  cruelties  upon  others. 
This  is  the  bare  statement  of  wliat  tlie  custom 
of  making  the  juniors  **fag"  for  the  upper 
forms  theoretically  involved,  but  the  results 
were  controlled  by  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  boys  themselves,  and  by  the  peculiar 
loyalty  whidi  was  made  necessary  in  a  school 
where  a  breach  of  certain  regulations  was 
severely  punished,  and  yet  where  amazing 
opportunities  were  given  for  evading  penal- 
ties if  the  boys  were  united  and  constant  in 
tiieir  efforts  to  outwit  the  authorities. 

So  far  as  actual  instruction  was  concerned, 
it  ia  diiBcult  jiow  to  conceive  that  the  men 
who  left  Eton  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
world  could  have  made  any  figure  in  arts  or 
letters  but  for  subsequent  st\idy  either  at  the 
Universities  or  by  sedulous  effoi-t  to  make  use 
of  the  method  of  learning  which  they  had  ac- 
quired. For  there  waa  certainly  very  little  time 
devoted  to  regular  study  in  school  in  the  days 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  waa  at  Eton.  No  mallie- 
matics  were  taught  there,  and  the  system  of 
teaching  classics  was  narrow  and  unsatisfac* 
tory.  E%'eu  in  later  days  tlie  work  in  scliool 
was  limited  to  construing  and  repeating  pass- 
agea  learned  by  lieart  fix>m  Greek  zuid  Latin 
fjoets.  Including  the  time  spent  in  showing 
up  compositions  previously  corrected  by  tlie 
tutor,  a  boy  was  in  school  about  two  and  a 
half  hours  in  a  whole  school-day,  or  cleveu 
hours  a  week.  A  lesson  usually  occupied  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  minutes.  The  passages  to 
be  consti-ued  were  from  "w^^ion***  from 
nearly  all  the  great  authors  of  Greece  and 
Home,  but  there  was  no  regular  course  of 
reading  in  any  one  autlior;  and  we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Mr«  John  Delaware  Lewis, 
that  a  young  man  might  go  up  to  the  University 
from  the  upper  fifth  form  at  Eton  ignorant 
almost  of  the  very  names  of  the  autliors  at  ex- 
tracts from  whose  works  be  bad  been  grinding 
for  several  years.  Tit©  school  waa  divided 
into  Collegers  or  resident  scholars  on  the 
foundation,  and  Oppidans,  or  scholars  who 
were  paid  for  and  lived  in  the  town  with  one  or 
other  of  the  tutors.    Th»>re  was  a  good  deal  of 
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di£ference  in  the  mode  of  Hying,  though  it  coat 
a  good  round  sum  in  fees,  &c.,  even  for  the 
College  boys.  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  no  marked  social  distinctions  between 
them  in  that  day,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth 
forms,  composed  of  the  elder  boys,  consisted 
equally  of  Collegers  and  Oppidans.  To  them 
were  given  powers  for  maintaining  order  in 
the  lower  school,  and  punishing  offences  either 
by  impositions  or  by  personal  chastisement, 
which  often  resulted  in  gross  brutality,  es- 
pecially when  the  custom  of  fagging  was  in 
unrestricted  operation.  The  power  to  "fag" 
was  usually  confined  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
form,  and  the  liability  to  be  "fagged"  to  boys 
below  the  fifth  form — every  lower  boy  in 
each  house  being  assigned  as  a  special  fag  to 
some  sixth  or  fifth  form  boy  in  that  house,  and 
every  lower  boy  in  College  to  one  of  the  first 
eleven  in  College.  There  were,  of  course,  great 
differences  in  the  exactions  imposed  on  the 
"fag,"  dependent,  however,  on  the  disposition 
and  character  of  the  boy  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  but  the  possibilities  of  tyranny  and 
injustice  were  constant  and  inevitable.  At 
one  time  the  whole  government  of  the  school 
appears  to  have  consisted  chiefiy  of  fagging  and 
flogging,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  only  boys  of  a  robust  moral  temperament 
could  have  came  out  of  the  ordeal  without 
serious  injury  to  temper  or  to  character.  For 
though  the  punishments  were  by  imposition, 
the  birch  was  frequently  active,  and  John 
Keate,  who  was  head-master  in  Gladstone's 
time,  was  not  the  least  famous  for  his  severity, 
though  he  was  such  a  little  man  that  it  was  a 
favourite  prank  of  one  or  other  of  the  boys  to 
personate  him  by  dressing  up  in  cocked  hat  and 
gown.  One  of  these  impersonations  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  when  the  head-master  got  up  one 
morning  and  found  his  street  door  painted  red, 
he  inquired  in  a  fury  of  a  policeman,  Who  had 
dared  to  pass  such  an  insult  upon  him?  and 
received  for  reply  that  he  had  been  seen  to 
paint  the  door  himself.  It  required  some 
spirit  to  rule  boys,  who  had  probably  learned 
defiance  and  daring  as  antidotes  to  the  bruta- 
lity' which  must  either  crush  them  or  find  them 
gtordy  to  resiBt  and  to  retaliate. 
It  was  in  Keate's  day  that  the  rebellion 


of  the  whole  school  broke  out,  when  old 
^ys,  guardsmen  and  others,  went  down  to 
Eton  to  eacourage  the  malcontents,  and 
when  the  first  question  of  William  the 
Fourth  every  morning  was,  "  How  is  the 
Eton  rebellion  getting  on  ?"  There  were  above 
a  hundred  boys  implicated,  but  Keate  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  could  not  flog  them 
all  at  once  without  bringing  on  an  open  fight 
between  boys  and  masters,  so  he  formed  a 
strong  guard,  and  one  night  sent  quietly  to 
each  house  in  succession,  and  had  the  boys 
brought  into  his  presence  in  batches  to  be 
flogged  by  the  light  of  a  lant«m.  The  next 
morning,  on  comparing  notes,  they  found  they 
had  all  received  punishment,  and  as  it  was 
over,  they  submitted,  and  the  rebeUion  was  at 
an  end.  There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  on 
one  occasion  a  dozen  hoys  were  flogged  who 
avowed  their  entire  innocence  of  any  offence, 
and  on  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  a  tutor 
had  sent  to  the  head-master  two  lists,  one 
of  boys  to  be  flogged,  and  another  of  boys 
who  had  been  prepared  for  confirmation. 
Keate's  readiness  to  grasp  the  rod  had  caused 
him  to  make  some  slight  confusion  between 
them,  and  he  flogged  the  wrong  batch. 

As  thrashing  was  the  order  of  the  day,  it 
became  an  institution.  New  boys  were  put 
through  questions  by  the  upper  form  which  en- 
tailed some  kind  of  physical  torment  whatever 
answer  might  be  given,  and  the  "fags"  were 
constantly  exposed  to  the  bullying  or  the  rough 
castigationof  their  masters  of  the  upper  school, 
many  of  whom  had  been  brutalized  by  the 
treatment  which  they  themselves  had  received. 

It  is  not  without  a  kind  of  admiring  wonder 
that  we  can  now  look  at  the  list  of  eminent 
men  who  must  have  gone  through  this  "  dis- 
cipline" (?),  and  who  yet  have  been  remarkable 
for  high  culture,  and  frequently  for  gentleness 
and  humanity.  Eton  seems  to  have  been  the 
nursery  for  English  statesmen— Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Bolingbroke,  Pitt,  Fox,  Lord  North, 
Lord  Granville,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
Earl  Grey,  George  Canning,  Lord  Melbourne, 
Wellington,  Earl  Derby,  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis,  Sir  James  Mansfield,  Lord  Denman, 
and  some  others  of  only  little  less  note ;  while 
in  poetry,  literature,  and  learning  there  are 
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Gray,  Porwn,  Chriatopher  Anstey,  Shelley, 
Tmed,  dmuncy  Hmre  Townsetjd,  John  Hook- 
(lAtxi  FVere,  John  HoiUtrie,  and,  to  name  a 
•p«cial  colb borate tir  of  Mr,  Gliidatoae,  G.  A. 
Sdwytkf  iift«rwanls  so  widely  knawD  and  loved 
aa  ill*  gifted  bishop  who  gave  the  BWeetneaa 
i>f  &  lovely  life  to  missionary  work,  and  met 
hid  (lealh  in  the  desire  to  undo  the  miaehief 
lh:it  had  been  wrought  by  unchriatian  de- 
ufKiilei-a  of  "the  savage."  Comparatively  a 
Hhort  time  ago,  in  recalling  the  memory  of  hh 
fn«nd  Selvvyn,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "Con- 
ni^cteil  as  tutor  with  familiea  of  rank  and 
luflnenw,  iiniversaUy  popular  from  his  frank, 
manly^  anil  engaging  character,  and  scarcely 
l«n  no  from  hia  extraordinary  vigour  aa  an 

blete,  U<»  waa  attached  to  Eton,  where  he 

ndedi  with  a  love  surpafising  the  love  of 
Ktoniana,  In  himself  he  formed  a  large  part 
,«(  the  life  of  Eton,  and  Eton  formed  a  brge 
,  of  hiB  life.   To  him  is  due  no  small  ahare 

'  thv  movement  in  the  direction  of  religious 
•ess  which  marked  the  Eton  of  forty 
»  bttdc,  and  which  wlia  not,  in  my  opinion, 
■ibljr  affected  by  any  in^ueuce  extraneous 
tlie  place  itself.  At  a  moment's  notice, 
U|Kiti  Ib'e  call  of  duty^  he  tore  up  the  singu- 
Urly  d^\j  rrjois  which  bis  life  had  struck  into 
the  soil  of  England.** 

Another  of  the  friends  and  companions  of 
Mr*  Gladstone  at  Eton  was  Arthur  HiUlani, 
son  of  the  historian — whoe«  scholarship  and 
nu|itiilt«  culture  was  as  marked  as  that  sweet- 
hf«i  of  diftpoaition  which  so  endeared  him  to 
the  Poct4aureateT  that  his  early  death  was  the 
occaxton  nf  the  oorajxieition  of  **  In  Memoriam" 
—the  masterpiece  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  if  not 
of  the  poetry  of  the  last  half -century. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Mr,  Gladstxine'a 
triliiit^  to  hif*  college  friend  Selwyn,  one  can 
•carcely  amd  marking  in  it  sometliing  of 

Boence  with  regard  to  Eton  itaelf,  except  in 

brenos  to  that  earnest  religious  movement 
tillicii  warn  afterwards  to  make  a  strong  im- 
ywiiiuii  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  sympathies,  and 
VIS  to  m  large  extent  due  to  Selwyn's  in- 
ioailtie.  There  are  few  indications,  so  far  as 
•»  are  aware^  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  Eton 
tiptrieiicei  exoept  those  (to  which  wc  shall 
otly  reler)  outiide  the  actual  school  work 


and  the  school  organization.  Nor  can  we  re- 
frain from  surmising  that  the  memories  of  the 
early  school  days  at  Eton  recalled  many  in* 
cidents  that  to  a  mental  constitution  like  his 
must  have  been  peculiarly  painfuL  It  would 
perhaps  be  impracticable  to  form  any  true 
estimate  of  tlie  precise  influence  which  life  at 
Eton  and  Oxford  in  his  early  days  may  have 
had  upon  his  character;  but  it  may  surely  be 
questioned  whether  he  is  an  example  of  the 
well-known  declaration  of  an  eminent  teacher 
who  said,  ^*  Give  me  the  first  aeveu  yeara  oi  a 
man's  life^  and  I  do  not  care  who  has  the  rest; 
for  change  as  he  may,  he  will  return  to  his 
first  earth."  Though  he  was  educated  at  the 
most  aristocratic  of  public  schools  and  the 
most  aristocratic  college  of  (may  we  call  it  1) 
the  mo«t  aristocratic  of  universities,  we  shall 
in  the  course  of  this  history  find  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  a  comparatively  advanced  age  the  teacher 
of  British  liberalism,  and  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  most  open-minded  men  in  Europe.  It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  going  be- 
yond the  first  seven  years,  we  may  fiud  in  his 
early  history  the  germs  of  his  whole  develop- 
ment. Of  course  he  has  not  been  independent 
of  circumstances  more  than  any  other  man. 
Resentment  is  a  natural  spring  of  action,  and 
it  has  often  proved  the  commencement  of 
great  changes  both  in  private  character  and 
public  history.  An  insult,  a  blow,  an  unfair 
withdrawal  of  confidence,  much  more  a  public 
outrage,  might  set  any  one  upon  a  course  of 
ftpecubtion  favourable  to  change.  It  is  there- 
fore open  ulike  to  friend  and  enemy  to  inquire 
what  might  have  been  the  result  if  Oxford 
hiui  not  at  a  certain  crisis  rejected  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  we  shall  find  she  did.  There  is 
nothing  more  striking  in  the  same  order  of 
facts  than  the  hold  which  the  great  schools, 
and  still  more  the  Universities,  acquire  over 
those  who  have  once  been  admitted  to  their 
bosoms.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether 
this  is  quite  wholesome;  whether  the  ties  which 
exist  in  aft^r-life  between  (say)  two  Oxford 
men  or  two  Cambridge  men  are  not  often 
abused.  But  one  thing  is  certain, — there  was 
both  at  Eton  and  Oxford  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
time  80  much  to  call  forth  the  strongest  dis- 
like and  even  disgust  (as  to  Eton  one  might  well 
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Bay  horror),  that  some  of  the  strongest  of  his 
faculties  or  feelings,  or  both,  must  have  been 
prettj  much  driven  in.  He  would  need  all 
the  reverence  for  the  past  that  a  temperament 
like  his  contains  to  reconcile  him  to  much  that 
he  saw  and  had  to  endure  himself.  Hence, 
there  probably  arose  a  considerable  amount  of 
self-illusion  in  his  earlier  years.  The  historic 
associations  of  Eton  and  Oxford  would  at  tliat 
time  count  for  more  than  was  natural  in  a  mind 
like  his,  and  a  quasi  poetic  Conservatism  would 
do  imeasy  battle  in  his  mind  with  suggestions 
derived  from  his  connection  with  commerce 
and  other  sources.  As  for  Canning,  he  had  in 
him  the  making  of  a  good  Liberal,  and  if  he 
were  alive  now  he  would  be  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
side.  But  undoubtedly  Mr.  Gladstone's  early 
Conservatism  was  largely  a  kind  of  mere  ar- 
chaism. And  the  archaism  is  still  there,  with 
Eton  and  Oxford  in  the  back-ground  as  picture 
and  poem;  but  it  is  no  longer  mere  archaism. 
When  we  have  said  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  urged  in  disfavour  of  the  Eton  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's time  (and  it  was  not  till  many  years 
afterwards  that  substantial  improvements, 
founded  on  definite  regulations,  were  made)  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  college  was  distin- 
guished not  only  by  a  number  of  students  who 
achieved  considerable  scholarship  and  after- 
wards made  a  reputation  at  the  universities, 
but  by  a  certain  development  of  literary  taste 
and  of  authorship  which  was  frequently  far 
above  the  average  efforts  of  youths  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen.  Among  the  institutions 
which  had  grown  into  importance  before  Mr. 
Gladstone  joined  the  school  were  the  periodi- 
cals written  and  published  by  the  boys  them- 
selves; and  the  most  brilliant  of  these  was  the 
Microcosm,  which  was  started  in  1786  and 
chiefly  owed  its  establishment  and  its  con- 
tinued success  to  the  admirable  contributions 
of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Hookham  Frere, 
though  others  also  wrote  for  it,  including 
Capel  Lofit,  Mr.  Mellish,  and  Lord  Heniy 
Silencer.  Canning's  remarkable  burlesque 
essay  on  the  "Queen  of  Hearts"  appearetl  in 
its  pages,  and  was  alone  sufficient  to  secure 
for  it  a  reputation  which  has  seldom  or  never 
been  achieved  by  any  other  school  magadue. 
Cuming,  however,  was  in  most  rwpects  ex- 


ceptional, and  his  early  literary  ability  was  a 
part  of  the  brilliant  career  which  he  after- 
wards attained  against  obstacles  and  disabili- 
ties that  would  have  daunted  a  man  of  less 
high  and  chivalrous  nature,  and  which  at  last 
broke  his  heart  His  early  contributions  to 
tlie  Eton  Microcosm  were  a  foretaste  of  the 
keen  wit,  the  [X)lished  irony,  and  incisive  power 
that  made  the  Anti-Jcuxbin  so  famous  in  its 
day;  but  Canning  was  eminent  alike  as  wit, 
statesman,  and  orator — and  that  at  a  time 
when  he  had  to  hew  out  a  path  for  an  ambition 
which,  he  well  knew,  was  scarcely  tolerated 
except  in  the  members  of  those  aristocratic 
families  so  completely  represented  at  the 
school  where  he  was  a  conspicuous  student. 
The  productions  of  Frere,  his  fellow-editor  of 
the  Microcosm,  were  not  then  remarkable;  but 
when  Canning  left  Oxford  and  Frere  had 
completed  his  studies  at  Cambridge  the  two 
coilaborateurs  met  in  a  still  closer  friendship 
of  political  sympathy,  and  Frere's  humour  and 
scholarship  had  both  so  developed  that  the 
keenest  satires  which  appeared  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  were  from  his  pen,  which  was  also 
employed  on  the  Quarterly  Review  and  other 
leading  periodicals.  Different,  indeed,  were 
the  dosing  scenes  of  the  lives  of  these  two 
men.  Canning,  worn,  fretted,  and  racked  by 
the  shafts  which  rankled  in  his  sensitive 
nature,  died  at  the  time  when,  had  he  been 
harder  and  less  susceptible,  he  might  have 
reached  the  topmost  round  of  his  ambition. 
Frere,  attracted  by  the  climate  of  Malta,  re- 
tired thither  and  spent  his  days  in  studious 
leisure — translating  the  classic  poets  and 
quietly  dispensing  unostentatious  charities  to 
those  about  him  till  the  end  of  a  long  life. 

But  to  return  to  the  Eton  magazines — they 
each  seemed  to  dwindle  when  those  who  staileil 
and  supported  them  had  left  the  school,  and  it 
therefore  became  necessary  to  make  new  be- 
ginnings. Thus  at  the  time  of  the  youthful 
Gladstone's  entrance  to  Eton  the  Apis  Matitia 
was  the  school  organ — a  manuscript  journal 
that  had  been  commenced  in  1820  by  W. 
Mackworth  Praed,  and  was  succeeded  by  The 
Etonian,  a  magazine  which  even  now  is 
remembered  with  admiration  and  contained 
some  of  the  most  attractive  of  Praed's  produc- 
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ktber  excellent  oontiibutiona 
b/  IL  N.  Oolendge,  Ch&imcey  Hare  Towoa- 
beodf  Walter  Blunt,  and  Jolm  Moultrie, 

It  ia  Dot  eorpming,  therefore,  to  find  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  wbo  had  not  only  been  an 
ifldduoufi  Ktydent  but  had  cultivated  a  natural 
hterary  faculty,  became  the  chief  [jromoter 
and  «u|>j>orter  of  a  maga2dne  only  a  few 
moutha  before  he  left  the  school  in  1827;  nor 
eau  we  wonder  that  in  ita  tura  the  Eton.  Jfis* 
ctBany  became  repi'eaentative  of  tlie  tuode  of 
though t  and  expression  which  succeeded  t!ie 
tnight  aatirical  humour  of  Canning  and  the 
(|uaint  intenaity  of  the  editor  of  The  Etonian, 
It  IB  wortli  noting,  too,  tljat  in  Mr.  Glud- 
tftoDe's  contributioQB  may  be  tmced  something 
of  the  voluminous  style  whicti  belongs  to  his 
later  writiug^,  and  that  with  many  felidtiei^ 
of  illustration  and  an  abiiiidiLut  command  of 
Uugua^e  there  is  pterhape  too  little  attention 
tp  that  concentmtion  of  verbal  force  which 
if  characteristic  of  the  w^oi  k  of  many  of  his 
ostein poratries  and  of  most  of  the  eminent 
contribtitorB  to  modern  magazine  and  joumal- 
^gpc  literature*  The  variety  of  the  subjecta 
^^^  which  he  wivte  atid  the  industry  with 
W  which  be  supported  the  magazine  were^  how- 
I  ever,  illustrative  alike  of  hta  energy  and  of 
ft  the  range  of  his  studies.  In  the  correspond 
^^Knce  columns  of  the  MUcellany — which  were 
mtitled  ''The  PoAtman"— both  he  and  Selwyit 
were  indefatigable  in  addreflsing  the  supposed 
•ditor,  who  professed  to  be  named  Eailho- 
lomew  Bouverie;  while  Arthur  Henry  Halkm, 
T)oyl«^  Fnujcis  (afterwards  Sir  Francis)  Hast- 
tnga,  Jelff  and  Bbadwell  aJao  appeared  in  the 
variofis  departmenti  of  burlesque  and  serious 
poetry,  parody,  and  ^say.  It  is  probable 
ibai  Ibe  maga2ine  and  the  Eton  debating 
•Ocitijr  ftHorded  the  chief  recreations  of  the 
foturi  statesman,  and  that  he  took  only  an 
myisicmsl  and  not  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  icbooi  sports.  Of  course  criticism  of  these 
yoathful  literary  efforts  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  even  in  regarding  them  as  evi- 
iUbobs  of  a  cbaracteristic  tendency!  but  it 
ht  naiitsoued  that  they  often  display  a 
luuDorotis  faculty,  but  are  not  suggea- 
iffe  of  any  considenible  play  of  fancy.  If 
Mr.  Gbdsloiie  ever  poesesikHl  quallHcutions 


for  the  keen  but  light  and  glancing  satire 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  humorists  who 
preceded  him,  or  the  quick  invention  and 
vivid  illustration  of  some  of  the  romantic 
poets  of  his  day,  he  persistently  held  these 
qtuiiities  in  aubjection— but  thftt  even  in  hiu 
earlier  eiiuaious  there  ai^e  occasional  evidences 
of  the  peculiar  power  of  langOv'tge  and  the 
felicity  of  expression  which  has  been  mani- 
fested in  some  of  his  later  writings  can  scarcely 
be  denied.  It  may  perhaps  be  permissible  to 
say,  however,  that  then  as  now  the  moat  ad- 
mirable of  his  writings  appear  to  be  those  tliat 
are  primarily  in  the  nature  of  ad  dresses  or 
orations.  The  spoken  rather  than  the  written 
woi-d  is  with  him  the  fuller,  the  more  impres- 
sive, and  even  the  more  delicately  distinctive. 
It  might  well  be  said  that  his  most  though t» 
fvil,  definite,  and  suggestive  essays,  and  those 
which  are  at  once  most  ooncentnited  and 
elegant  in  their  expression,  have  been  bis 
addresses  to  students  at  the  University, 
There  is  no  needt  however,  to  dwell  specially 
on  his  early  contributions  to  the  Eton  Maga- 
zine, though  in  more  than  one  instance  they 
show  an  almost  unsusi^eeted  power  of  burlesque 
which  has  in  it  a  peculiar  grim  humour,  as 
when,  in  an  "Ode  to  the  Shnde  of  WntTylen" 
we  find  the  mock  heroic  lines  ;— 

**  I  by  ma  the  gall&rLt  and  the  guud 

From  Tyler  down  to  Thistlewood ; 

My  muse  the  trophies  grateful  lings 

The  deeds  of  Miller  ood  of  Ingn ; 

She  sings  of  all  wbo  »oon  or  lat* 
Hare  burst  subjections  iron  chain. 

Have  iesled  the  bloody  despot's  fate 
Or  cleft  a  peer  or  priest  in  twain/* 

In  an  aiticle  entitled  a  "  View  of  Lethe,"  in 
which  is  described  the  destruction  of  those 
things  which  lielong  to  the  temporal  world, 
there  are  quaint  and  interesting  passages — 
one  of  which,  referring  to  the  fate  of  books, 
is  illustrative. 

"  I  was  surprised  even  to  see  some  works 
with  the  names  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  on 
them  sliaiing  the  common  destiny;  but  on 
examination  I  found  that  those  of  the  latter 
were  some  political  rhapsodies  which  richly 
deserved  their  fate,  and  that  the  former  con- 
sisted of  some  editions  of  his  works  which 
had  been  buixiened  with  notes  and  mangled 
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with  emeDdations  by  his  merdlesB  oommen- 
tatore.  In  other  places  I  peroeived  authors 
worked  up  into  frenzy  by  seeing  their  own 
oompositiona  descending  like  the  rest.  Often 
did  the  infuriated  scribes  extend  their  hands 
and  make  a  plunge  to  save  their  beloved  off- 
spring, but  in  Tain.  I  pitied  the  anguish  of 
their  disappointment,  but  with  feelings  of  the 
same  commiseration  as  that  which  one  feels  for 
a  malefactor  on  beholding  his  death,  being  at 
the  same  time  fully  conscious  bow  well  he  has 
deserved  iV* 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Canning  in  relation  to 
the  Gladstone  family  has  already  been  referred 
to,  and  doubtless  that  influence  had  a  con- 
siderable efliect  on  the  early  career  of  the 
youth  who  had  learned  to  regard  him  with 
equal  admiration  and  esteem.  We  may  there- 
fore expect  to  find  that  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  Eton  JiuceUcM^ 
— ** Ancient  and  Modem  Genius  Compared" — 
written  a  very  short  time  before  the  author 
left  school  previous  to  his  preparation  for  Ox- 
foixl,  contains  a  warm  and  able  eulogium 
upon  the  genius  and  diaracter  of  the  departed 
statesman — for  Canning  had  died  on  the  8th 
of  August.  1827,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tenn 
young  Gladstone,  his  friend  and  prot^g^  was 
to  condude  his  studies  at  the  schooL 

It  was  fitting,  therefon^,  that  grief  and 
admintiv^n  should  find  expression  in  words 
which  are  not  without  a  certain  touching 
si^^emnity :— 

**  It  is  for  those  who  nevened  him  in  the 
l^enitude  of  his  meridian  gkcr  to  mourn  over 
him  in  the  darkness  of  his  pr^matunp  ex- 
tinction: to  mourn  over  the  hopes  that  aiv 
buried  in  his  grave,  and  the  evils  that  arise 
from  his  withdrawing  from  the  sc^me  of  hfe. 
Surely  if  e)oquenv>p  never  exv>^lled  and  «1- 
dom  equalled—  if  an  expanded  miini  an\l  judg- 
ment whose  vigour  was  paralleled  only  by  its 
soundnetas  —  if  brilliant  wit  —  if  a  giowiua? 
ima^nati\>n— if  a  warm  heart  and  an  unbeml- 
ing  finunecjk^  c\Hild  have  slivngthened  the  fha) 
tenure  and  pivlonged  the  momentary  duration 
of  man^'v  exineiK^  that  man  had  been  im- 
■aoital !  Hut  Mklure  ckmiKI  eii4wr«  no  k«iger« 
Tlius  h»  IVv»TiileMe  <N^laiwlll  thai  iMMawli 
»s  the  teKlkd  is  i»m  MUhoM^  ii  sImM  Im 


more  short-lived:  as  its  sphere  is  more  ex- 
panded, more  swiftly  is  it  summoned  away. 
Lest  we  should  give  to  man  the  honour  due 
to  God — ^lest  we  should  exalt  the  object  of  our 
admiration  into  a  divinity  for  our  worship— 
he  who  calls  the  weary  and  the  mourner  to 
eternal  rest  hath  been  pleased  to  remove  him 
from  our  eyes." 

But  this  eulogium  reminds  us  that  we  have 
yet  to  trace  the  course  of  the  public  events 
which  had  happened  during  Mr.  Gladstone's 
scholarship  at  Eton,  and  for  the  two  yean  in 
which  he  was  in  preparation  for  Oxford  as  a 
private  pupil  of  Dr.  Turner,  who  afterwards 
became  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The  country  was 
at  that  time  also  passing  throu^  a  prepara- 
tory course  by  which  it  was  to  enter  into  a 
new  and  energetic  career.  Had  Canning  Kved 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  had  a  hand 
on  the  helm  of  aflairs;  but  whether  his  hos- 
tility to  reform — as  refonu  was  then  under- 
stood— would  have  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  nation,  or  whether  he  would  himadf  have 
initiated  the  new  era,  abandoning  his  former 
doctrines,  it  is  perhaps  futile  to  inquire.  What 
is  certain  is  that  the  coming  statesman  who 
had  left  Eton  and  would  prasently  M)pear  as 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  famous  debat- 
ing society  called  ''The  Oxfoid  Unicm,*  had 
been  deeply  impressed  with  Canning's  views^ 
and.  as  an  opponent  of  most  of  the  Liberal 
measures  then  proposed,  shared  the  distrust 
and  apprehension  whidi  were  exiwessed  by 
those  who  denounced  the  demand  for  popular 
representation. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  to 
reform  manifested  by  the  govemmoit,  and  in 
Sfuteof  the  passing  of  '^The  &x  Acts"  by  sndi 
fatftre  majorities  in  the  house,  the  affidr  of 
Peterkto  still  rankkd  in  the  minds  of  the 
pe\>f4e;  and  what  was  of  more  real  importance, 
the  cauw  of  PartiamentarT  Reform  daimed  a 
wider  intereet  amci^  thoughtful  and  peaoe- 
alle  men  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
riotous  demonstrations  which  agitated  the 
cvuntrr.  It  was  evidetti  too  that  the  new 
fwriiaaaent  which  kad  been  elected  after  the 
death  of  OeiMfellLciQntUMd  a  lugernum> 
ber  of  «Ma^bcn  wIm  wtve  cfipond  to  the  high- 
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Tlib  was  emphaticAlly  indicated  by  the  re- 
ct'jjtiou  of  Lonl  John  Bu8sell*s  motion  to  briug 
the  mjbject  of  Reform  again  before  puirlia- 
mi!nt,  and  bj  the  fjact  that  hia  proposed  re- 
Molntions  wei'e  withdrawn  only  because  of  the 
ill  ' '       '    '    tlereogh  that  the  govern- 

jn  , !  disposed  to  take  up  the 

queation.  The  determination  of  the?  hoose 
wns  tftiH  fe<!bl«»,  however,  for  when,  as  a 
tentative  instalment  of  refurro,  Lord  John 
Uiovtnl  a  bill  for  the  diBfranchiseinent  of  the 
bor*3ugh  of  GramiK)und«  where  corrupt  pra4;tice« 
ha4l  been  proved,  the  Whigy  failed  to  auppoK 
hi  third  reading,  and  the  measure 

m  -  I      N'ly  shelved. 

Lord  John  Hussell  was  at  that  time  only 
;ity- seven  years  of  age,  but  he  had  been  in 

iiament  since  ISL*!,  when  he  entered  the 
house  as  the  representative  of  Tavistock j  and 
hk  oousctentioiis  honesty  of  purpose  and  hiif 
remarkable  talentj^,  no  lesa  than  his  high 
l*iit«ition  ad  the  youngest  «oa  of  the  Duke  of 
IMfordf  even  then  gave  him  an  inHuence 
which  WRA  so4m  to  make  him  the  acknowledged 

ier  of  the  Wliig  party.  He  had  l)een 
iai*ated  tirst  at  Wcstminater  School  and  aftcr- 
varda  at  the  University  of  Etlinburgh,  where 

Bgald  8tt?wart,  the  celebrated  professor  of 

philosophy^  waa  one  of  hia  teachers* 

H«  had    from  the  tirst  hour  of  his  parlia- 

tovfttary  *mre«r  identified  himself  with  those 

demands   for  electoral   reform   to  which  he 

nf  ^'avc  suoh  moderate;  but  masterly 

iii  _    _;  bant  expression.     He  failed,  how- 

ertTt  ta  move  the  weak  enthusiasm  of  his 

jarly  Car  Mastan  after  sestiion,  antl  there  were 

Quuty  outtcs  whidi  contributed   to  this  in> 

dilfereode  la  the  detnanda  of  the  Eadicala. 

Protmbt^'  one  of  these  oanjies  may  be  found  in 

Uir  fa<'t  that  there  were  aJl^ady  evidences  of 

*  •l'*-tje  Tu  :iijit.nd  some  of  the  har^h  laws  by 

which  in4i»|j;a-Atively  Mmall  offences  were  pttn- 

ishetl  with  death  or  transp<»rtation.    Previous 

3     18111   the   gallows   waa  seldom 

"3iii>^  *uch  a  monstrous  mania  for  hang- 

tug  had  ptvvaikd  tliat  even  petty  larceny  was 

r%     The  records  of  crim- 

iM-»   reign  of  George  the 

tthnl  arv  appalling  evideuciM  of  the  elfect 

which  bftrbftroiM  laws  and  the  uniltxcnmlnat^ 
Vui.  I 


ing  infliction  of  severe  punishments  will  have 
even  on  humane  and  high-minded  men,  who 
come  to  regard  them  only  as  the  inevitable 
results  of  judicial  sentences  prescril>ed  by  laws 
which r  it  ts  believed,  can  only  be  deterrent  in 
proportion  to  their  inhunuuiity.  The  burglar, 
the  footpad,  the  highway -robber,  and  even 
the  murderer  were  in  little  greater  danger 
than  the  starving  wi-etch  who,  to  aliay  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  pilfered  some  article  of  food 
from  a  tradesman's  stalls — the  woman  who  was 
detected  in  passing  counterfeit  coin, — or  the 
lad  who,  without  other  means  of  support, 
had  been  taught  to  pick  pockets  or  to  filch 
from  an  open  shop  wirnlow.  There  were 
nearly  three  hundred  crimes  punishable  by 
death. 

Sir  Samuel  BomiJly»  who  was  the  grandson 
of  a  F^rench  Protesttmt  refugee,  luid  became 
solicitor-general,  had,  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  devoted  his  great  talents  and  his 
impressive  elociuence  to  the  earnest  work  of 
ameliorating  the  Criminal  Code,  which  had 
long  been  a  reproach  to  this  country  among 
foreign  nations.  His  death,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1818,  left  tlie  cause  for  which  he  had 
pleaded  to  be  taken  up  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, an  equally  eminent  lawyer,  who  sue- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  chairman.  The 
result  was  that  no  fewer  than  15U  offences 
were  expunged  from  the  catalogue  of  *'hanging 
matters." 

Another  LmjK)rtant  measure  had  been  the 
readjustment  of  the  national  currency.  The 
sudden  diversion  of  capital  caused  by  the 
retui-u  of  peace  after  the  country  hixd  been 
impoverished  by  above  twenty  years  of  war, 
had  affected  the  entire  community,  and  during 
the  prevalent  distress  it  was  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  money  accommodations.  Tlie 
Bank  of  England  having  in  view  the  probable 
demand  which  w^ould  be  made  upon  it  to  meet 
its  notes  by  payments  in  gold,  had  uecesBarity 
reduced  ttsissuesof  paper;  and  country  bankers 
were  compelled  to  limit  their  iasnes  in  the 
sajne  manner  until  the  mode  in  which  the 
Bank  of  England  should  resume  cash  pay- 
menta  was  decided.  After  innumerable  de- 
bateB  and  discussions  the  government  scheme 
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was  adopted;  certain  measureB  were  appointed 
for  the  gradual  repayment  to  the  bank  of 
/10.000.000  which  it  had  advanced  for  the 
public  aerrice,  and  it  was  decided  that  from 
FebnuuTT,  lSd\  to  May,  IS21,  the  bank  should 
periodically  give  in  exchange  for  its  notes 
certain  quantities  of  gold  of  a  certain  diminish- 
ing Talue  per  ounce,  and  that  from  the  Ist  of 
May.  lS23f  it  should  pay  its  notes  on  demand 
in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm. 

This  measure,  however,  for  a  time  increased 
instead  of  reducing  the  general  distress,  and 
in  16i2  it  was  discovered  that  the  value  of 
money  had  been  augmented  by  the  rapid 
return  to  cash  payments,  while  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  had  seriously  diminished. 
For  a  time  even  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  seemed  to  fall  into  abeyance  before 
the  immediate  necessity  for  relief  to  the  pre- 
valent agricultural  distress.  But  the  demand 
for  a  political  reformation  was  not  silenced, 
nor  were  its  supporters  without  influence. 
The  government  was  liable  to  frequent  de- 
feats and  to  the  necessity  for  making  sudden 
cban^:e».  The  immediate  needs  of  the  landed 
interest  engroseed  their  attention,  and  lai^ 
county  meetings  and  petitions  for  aid  to  the 
a^culturi^u  for  a  time  seeme^l  to  supersede 
in  the  public  legani  the  aammbUes  and 
appeals  of  these  who  aivepted  the  name  of 
BjJixil*  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  their  de- 
termination to  persist  in  a  thorough  ^lauge  in 
the  mode  of  parliamentaix  nomination,  anti  a 
wide  extension  of  the  fnmchise.  At  the  same 
time  Iiv^and  wis  not  far  frc«m  a  state  ctf  n^ 
bellion.  and  constantly  recurring  acts  of  riot 
and  outrage  ga\-e  the  gvnvmment  st^rious 
uneasinesfi^  l^oni  Oastlen>ach.  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  title  of  Mai>)uis  «^ 
Londoii'.derry.  was  still  the  aKle  and  spirited 
leatier  of  the  H^mi**  of  Commons.  Ln^rvl 
Wellesley.  whow  prompt  action  and  great 
administntive  talents  had  ssved  our  Indian 
possessions,  aihi  who  held  decUe^ily  Liberal 
.  principlea.  was  appointed  Lv^Oieutenant  «\f 
Ireland,  and  by  the  reUrement  ^^  1x4x1  S^i- 
mouth  the  ministnr  was  able  to  olfer  the  lU^ne 
deparcment  to  Mr.  Feel  who  had  alrMi^y  Keen 
mwki-^ecwUiT  of  tbe  Hone-oAioe  axKi  *e^t>^- 
tarr  for  IrebwL  and  ^^v  ^:^  ^i»  talent  (or 


finance  and  his  untiring  industry,  soon  effected 
an  immense  improvement. 

The  accession  of  Mr.  Peel  to  office  was  an 
event  which  was  destined  to  have  a  remarkable 
effect  on  the  subsequent  aodal  and  political 
history  of  the  country.  Peel  had  entered  par- 
liament in  1809  (the  year  in  whidi  he  attained 
his  majority),  as  member  for  Cashd  in  Ti|^)er- 
ary,  and  began  political  life  as  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  PercevaL  He  had  already  attained  dis- 
tinction, however,  for  he  had  taken  his  Oxford 
degree  with  double  honoura,  being  first  both  in 
classics  and  mathematics.  At  Harrow  he  seems 
to  have  shown  no  great  precocity,  but  he  had 
the  faculty  of  application,  and  what  he  learned 
he  acquired  thoroughly.  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
his  school  -  fellow,  said  of  him,  ^Peel  the 
orator  and  statesman  (that  was,  or  is,  or  is 
to  be)  was  my  form-fellow,  and  we  were  both 
at  the  top  of  our  remove.  We  were  on  good 
terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  intimate  friend. 
There  were  always  great  hopes  of  Peel 
amongst  us  all — masters  and  scholars — and  he 
has  not  disappointed  them.  As  a  dcholar  he 
was  greatly  my  superior ;  as  a  dedaimer  and 
actor.  I  ^-as  reckoned  at  least  his  equaL  As 
a  s^'hoolboy.  out  of  schvx^l  I  was  always  in 
scrapes,  and  he  never;  an<l  in  school,  be 
always  knew  his  lessons,  and  I  rarely;  but 
when  I  knew  it«  I  knew  it  nearly  as  well." 
There  was  in  Peel  a  calm  pc*wer  and  yet  an 
almost  unsuspected  intensity  of  feeling  which 
gave  great  impreffeidvenest^  to  bis  character,  and 
were  |>erhaps  ass^viated  with  that  kind  of 
solid  determination  which  in  a  man  of  sensi- 
ti\-e  vvnscientioosnea^  and  immovable  honesty 
of  i^ir^xise  will  often  s^^m  hke  obstinacy  of 
opinion.  It  was  nc^t  until  Peel  had^  during 
his  grvsat  career,  yielded  to  changed  condi- 
tions an^l  to  hv>nest  CK^ivictioDs.  thog«  opinions 
which  ha^l  heen  regarded  as  smb*bom  pre- 
judice's, that  either  his  s:uffvaters  or  his  op- 
|xvaent»  v\>*;id  tn;!y  e«>^t;niaie  his  singienesb  of 
v^Mirai'^or  an*i  his  *imy.ly  XK>ble  di>interested- 
n«xi^ 

The  Uish  a4rit;&ti<.^  was  met  by  pixjinpt 
measurcxs^  The  Marquis  «^j  LMKlonderrT 
i^lA>rd  Owtlen^igh^  int3N^u.vd  two  bilk  for 
the  iwtoniti^>ii  «^  the  1n«n>e<cmti  Act  and 
the  fiMfe«uti«>n  ^^  the  Habe»  Ooqfw  Ad  in 
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IrdAncL,  and  these  bi%nng  been  pafiHt^d  with 
little  o|i|>oi$itjoti  Loni  Wellealey  wa»  Me  to 
ilwil  with  the  dilbculties  of  the  situation,  and 
ly  his  aildrestt  and  judiciaus  administration 
mcceeded  m  putting  &u  end  to  the  outragea 
which  Jiad  ao  long  tenoiii^  the  country, 
iJut  puUticad  ngttjiliiiii  "waa  foDowed  by  wide- 
itpn?ad  diiitr«et  aod  misery,  llie  faiJure  o! 
the  Imrv^-^it,  and  especially  of  Hie  [>otalo  crop, 
on  wliich  the  Irish  peasrujtry  chieily  depended, 
riiiucwd  a  lar^  pfirt  of  tlxe  popxibitioa  to  a 
CGiuUtioa  of  fauiine.  in  the  ^utlieiTi  and 
wcaiem  couiitiea— Munster  and  Connaughtr— 
1  Mg  waa  so  extreme  that  the  gov^ern- 

i;  ricre  place<l  JG4K>,»XH>  at  the  disjxwial 

of  L<mi  Wellealey  to  be  nj^ient  in  relief  and 
r  ' '  '  u  t  for  tlie  fteo]  lie  on 

i<  '^iia  to  an  Irish  relief 

fund  were  throughout  the  country, 

bd  whert^ri    an  i.ijglish  colony  was  to  be 

and  money  wna  contributed  to  alleviate  the 
«r)5fcut  nee<L  Willi  regard  to  the  imjxiver- 
i»li<si  agricultttral  int^frent  in  England,  tlie  gov- 
•miD^nt — rejecting  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
r.ronijham  that  the  landed  interest  should  be 
ri'Jt*-veci  by  a  large  re<luction  of  their  taxation 
^appointed  an  n^cultural  committee,  and 
iTi  acoordaijce  wiUi  their  recommendation 
iih4  u*«l  a  re|ieal  uf  the  Malt  Tax,  und  iasued 
il/KK»,<HK»  i«  exchequer  bilk  aa  a  loan  upon 
th«  ift^curity  of  stocks  of  corn  in  warehouse. 

It  waa  during  the  progniai  of  thia  ministry 
',  Canning  waa  again  chosen  U^  take  office 
liie  nuccesior  of  Loitl  Haating*  in  the 
government  of  India,  He  had  prepared  to 
fjiiit  Enghuid,  and  waa  already  at  Liverpool 
(lU  a  farewidl  visit,  but  he  had  previously 
Uk«u  leavn  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
manner  crhduticteriatic  of  his  magnificent  taJ- 
tiiu  and  hia  steadfast  adhesion  to  the  cause 
of  rpiigioua  lil^erty. 

Although  an  Immovable  opponent  of  the 
for  Refornit  Canning  w*i8  an  ardent 
iQ^ftfirteruf  Catholic  Emancif nation;  and  with 
•11  hiJi  peculiar  tire  and  energy,  which  gave 
Iresk  fum»  Aud  dignity  to  the  appeal,  he 
iD^v«d  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  which 
4Md  rtaitort*  to  Roman  Catholic  peers  their 
liielil  of  fitting  aod  voting  in  tlie  Hotise  of 
Ipcili^     H«  Wi»  iUt)txgly   opjKjped   by  Mr, 


Peel,  who  declared  that  he  w&s  unable  to  dis* 
cover  any  valid  reason  for  exempting  Bomau 
Catholic  peers  from  restrictions  to  which  a 
whole  community  professing  the  same  religion 
were  subject  by  law.  It  wtis  also  argued,  and 
not  without  truth,  that  partial  conceastons 
were  unwise,  and  that  if  the  bill  were  passed 
Catholic  commoners  would  soon  be  expected 
to  be  admitted  to  parliament  without  restric- 
tions in  the  following  year.  The  bill  did  pass 
tlie  House  of  Commons,  though  it  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Lords.  But  the  questiou  was  gather- 
ing  stiength,  and  the  period  waa  approach- 
ing when  it  was  to  be  forced  through  both 
houses  with  a  vehemeuoe  which  at  one  time 
would  threaten  another  and  more  daugerott^ 
insurrection  in  Ireland. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1822,  George  the 
Fourth  prorogued  parliament,  and  four  days 
afterwards  went  to  Greenwich,  where  he  em- 
barked on  a  journey  to  Scotland.  On  his 
voyage  he  received  tidings  which  had  already 
startled  and  horriEed  the  members  of  the 
government  and  those  of  the  nobility  who 
were  acquainted  with  tlie  newa.  The  ses- 
sion had  been  a  trying  one — a  large  class  of 
people,  and  especially  of  the  Irish,  had  as- 
sociated many  of  the  evila  from  which  they 
suffered  with  the  policy  of  the  prime  min- 
ister, to  whom  they  applied  execrations  ;iud 
terms  of  reproach.  I^oid  Londonderry  (still 
spoken  of  as  *'  CVistlereagh  **)  was  a  high- 
spiiited — perhaps  an  arrogant  man— but  he 
was  also  a  high-minded  man,  and  in  private 
life  his  character  was  amiable  aud  generous. 
On  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  and  after 
the  defjarture  of  the  kiiigf  lie  retired  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation  to  his  villa  retreat  at 
North  Cray  in  Kent,  A  day  or  two  before 
he  hail  bought  a  sixpenny  penknife  —  and 
with  Uiis  he  committed  suicide  by  cutting 
tlie  carotid  artery.  He  was  but  fifty-four 
years  old—an  accomplished  and  olegant  gen- 
tleman, a  fearless,  and  (whatevei'may  have 
lieen  his  faults  of  policy),  an  honest  minister; 
but  he  aeema  to  have  bxx)ken  down  under  the 
anxieties  with  which  he  had  been  oppressed 
in  those  times  of  sore  need  and  bitter  conflict. 
As  his  coffin  was  removed  from  the  hearse  to 
Westminster  Abbey  a  rabble  of  self-sftyled 
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KAdioals  of  the  lower  order  bowled  and  yelled; 
bui  these  were  not  repreaentatiTes  either  of 
Reformers  or  of  Fnglwhmen. 

The  sodden  d«ath  of  the  leader  of  the 
HoQse  of  Commons  made  it  necessinr  to  re- 
construct the  ministrT,  and  who  was  to  take 
the  foremoe»t  place?  In  spite  of  the  kings 
dislike,  it  was  impoadble  to  offer  the  position 
to  anr  other  than  George  Canning,  and  the 
great  commoner  was  suddenly  apprised  that 
he  had  been  nominated  to  a  high  position 
at  the  moment  that  he  was  about  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  his  splendid  Indian  appoint- 
ment. There  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  and 
he  at  once  consented  to  accept  the  office  of 
secretary  for  foreign  adairs.  and  so  to  become 
leader  of  the  House. 

That  congress  of  the  three  great  powers 
(which*  when  other  sovereigns  joined  it,  was 
afterwaids  called  "  The  Holy  Alliance,"*  be- 
cause it  affected  to  found  it^lf  on  religious 
sentiment >  had  reportioned  Europe  even  be- 
fore the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had 
guaranteed  ite  ability  to  reduce  France  to 
her  ancient  and  natural  limits,  to  restore  the 
dominions  of  Prussia  and  Austria  in  accord- 
ance with  imperial  demands,  and  to  dis- 
member and  absorb  Poland.  The  congress^ 
as  had  been  truly  said.  ^  bartered  provinces 
as  if  they  wen?  cattle  pastures  and  computed 
men  by  the  square?  league.  A  million  of 
Saxons  were  orderv«i  to  forget  their  country 
and  I'evome  Prussians,  the  Gen^vee  were 
orvlervd  to  Kecome  Savoyanis :  the  Mibnese, 
Austriansr  and  though  Ergland,  under  Lord 
Okstlereagh.  had  demanded  tK>t  the  rights  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Polanil  sh^Hild  be  respected, 
and  the  denuind  had  l>een  seconiled  by  FVanvv, 
the  daim  was  of  no  avail  The  Prinvv  Rei^'ut 
hdki  neoMsarily  decline^!  to  join  this  vvmbina- 
tion  of  sovereigns,  by  which,  for  ye^rs,  the 
supi>ra3sion  of  |x-^lar  liWrti<f»  w«s  effected. 
When  Mr.  Canning  entered!  ujxhi  the  odi\V  «.^ 
foreign  secretary,  Gr>^eoe,  S|>aitt,  an^i  P^Mrtiigal 
were  all  aflame  against  the  i>r\x>iy\iing»  t^f 
their  crownevl  mastersk  arAi  for  a  time  the 
tumults  which  ha^i  n^ge^l  iu  Kni^;buKl  in  favour 
of  relorm  sieeme^i  to  abate  as  ^me  «>f  the 
more  fierr  spititet  l^vk  up  the  cauai^  of  th^i^ 
o|f«>Haed  iuilk^iuditie«.  Two  \^  the  fneihls  %^ 


I  Mr.  Canning  entered  into  office  with  him — 
!  Mr.  Frederick  Bobinson,  who  was  made  diau- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  in  place  of  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  and  Mr.  Huskisaon,  who  became  pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  a  man 
■  of  sterling  integrity. 

Both  these  gentlemen  brought  an  accesnon 
of  strength  to  the  government,  and  supported 
the  foreign  secretary  in  his  determination  not 
to  be  precipitated  into  a  Enrc^wan  war  by 
the  protests  and  the  denundationa  of  the 
'  sympathizers  with  the  Spanish  insurrection. 
Mr.  Canning,  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
.  crowned  congress  at  Terona,  which  had  then 
been  joined  by  the  French  king,  and  on  the 
question  of  interference  in  the  aflairs  of  Spain 
Canning  wrote  to  the  duke,  **  If  there  be  a 
determined  project  to  interfere  by  force  or  by 
menace  in  the  present  struggle  in  Spain,  so 
convinced  are  his  majesty  s  government  of  the 
useleasnesss  and  dangerc^  any  sndi  inteif erence, 
so  objectionable  does  it  appear  to  them  in 
principle  as  well  as  utterly  impracticable  in 
execution,  that  when  the  neceadty  arises,  or 
(I  would  rather  say)  when  the  <^)f>ortunitj 
offers,  I  am  to  instruct  your  grace  at  once, 
frankly  and  perempt<»ily,  to  dedare  that  to 
any  such  interference,  come  what  may,  his 
majesty  will  not  be  a  party.''  This  was  noUe 
Unguage,  but  it  expressed  the  policy  of  non- 
intervention which  Canning  justly  believed 
was  alone  fMxssible  under  the  cirrnmstances, 
unless  England  would  cocisent  either  to  enter 
upL^n  another  exhausting  series  of  conflicts  or 
be  reduce^!  to  the  (^>sition  of  a  braggart  who 
would  continually  threaten  and  protest  but 
constantly  stop  short  of  action.  Indeed,  some 
i>f  the  tnest  efforts  c-f  Canning's  oratory  were 
direvteri  to  the  maintenance  of  non-interven- 
tion, Imt  of  a  digninexi  refusal  to  participate 
in  the  interf  erer.vv  which  the  allied  sovereigns 
w^re  exerc»ing  against  smaller  lutions. 

Karl  Ku£8jvil  b*s  declared  in  his  RfcoUee- 
fw%*  that,  in  h»  opinion,  the  most  sfJendid 
timesi  for  l^Skriiameiitiry  orauwy  were  those 
lvtwv^e«  l^:^^  and  ISdX  or  thereabouts^ 
l>uitting  and  Phuikel  were  his  greatest  ad- 
mirali«>ii,  and  it  may  mJMr  be  aid  that 
l^nnmg  hA«  nevvr  yH  Kns  cqoaUed.    In  a 
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\  of  his,  delivered  at  Plymoutl^  thefre  is 

M  itttoft^  which  we  quote  with  a  puqioae. 

^'  tiou  of  one  or  two  passages  iu 

1  ^H.'ccbes  it  h»a  nereT  been  even 

»(>)irofliched : — 

**TKo  resourced  created  by  peace  are  means 
of  war.  In  chemhing  these  nssoureeB  we  but 
accumulttte  those  meiuia.  Our  present  refioee 
19  no  morr  a  prcx>f  of  ioAbility  to  act  than  the 
•tato  of  inertnc^  and  inactivity  in  which  I 
li&ve  seen  ttiose  mighty  niaHseK  Umt  t^oat  in 
the  waters  above  your  town  is  a  proof  they 
are  devoid  of  strength  and  incapable  of  being 
f'  vtion.     You  well  know,  gentleraen, 

^»  one  of  these  stuiJ«ndoua  maae^, 

Miw  r9p4iiiiig  on  their  sliadows  in  jierfect 
itjllaeai — how  »oon,  upon  any  call  of  patriot- 
ifm  or  of  necensityv  it  would  oBsume  the  hke- 
tiem  of  an  animated  being,  instinct  with  life 
motion ;  how  soon  it  wontd  nilile,  aa  it 
itM  swelling  plumage ;  how  quickly  it 
ould  put  forth  all  its  beauty  and  it»  bravery, 
eUect  iti»  ftcattereii  eJementg  of  sb'ength,  and 
Awaketi  it«t  dormant  thunder.  Such  a»  iia  one 
Df  'Liiilicent  mnchine»,  whenapringing 

nm  into  a  disphiy  of  its  mighti  such 
ia  England  herself^  while  apparently  paaaive 
jid  motjonleaa  Hhe  silently  concentrates  the 
DHur  to  be  put  forth  on  an  adequate  occa* 
lion.*'  This  is  interesting  in  more  ways  than 
yne.  "Knglandj'^  said  Henry  Brougham  about 
thm  titue*  **  stands  bound  over  to  keep  the 
~  in  suretiea  of  £8<Xi,(KX>,*Xlt^.-*  And  in 
(%  speecliea  the  recent  policy  of  non- 
DD  staoda  clearly  foreshadowed, 
with  some  hesitation  and  inoonsi»- 
teucy  to  outline.  This  saying  of  Mr.  Broiig- 
bsm  had  perhaps  a  different  effect  to  that 
vkich  b«  hail  antidpate<i  Tt  was  so  prr»- 
foimdlj  true  that  it  became  an  argument  in 
Um^r  at  oom-intervention  instead  of  a  satii^ 
«|iin«t  itp  and  events  aJao  seemed  to  show 
li^w  futile  tt  would  have  been  to  have  em- 
tiRiOed  the  country  in  foreign  compliciation.'i. 
I\i0  I'rcneh  army  had  without  opposition 
OkatdiMl  through  Spain,  where  the  king  waa 
1Htl3ff«d«fl>  volu- 

Iba  was  at  h  and 

tbe  roysliflti  hafiog  boen  so  e<piaUy  matched 
tins  If^lfiKTi*  WHS  turned  by  the  appear* 


ancjc  of  the  French  iroofis,  A  similar  result 
followed  in  Fortug»d»  and  it  was  not  till  the 
French  made  pTe)mrationi^  to  force  the  Sjianish 
South  American  colonies  back  to  Spain  that 
the  English  minister  spoke  out  to  real  purpose. 
**  We  will  not  interfei*  with  Spain/'said  he, "in 
any  attempt  which  she  may  maJce  to  reconquer 
what  were  once  her  colonies,  but  we  will  not 
permit  any  third  power  to  attack  or  reconquer 
them  for  her.*'  This  firm  protest  was  followed 
by  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Uie 
colonies,  English  consuls  being  sent  to  their 
jiorts— an  example  which  was  soon  followed  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  But 
Canning  could  go  still  further  than  this  when 
occosion  came  for  swift  decision  and  vivid 
indignation.  When,  in  1B26,  tlie  Portuguese 
ambassador  in  London  cJaimed  die  aid  of 
England,  on  the  faith  of  ancient  ti-eaties,  for 
the  protection  of  his  counlay  from  an  armed 
insurrection  against  the  reigning  house — pro- 
moted by  French  bribery  and  Spanish  in* 
trigue,  the  House  of  Commons  w^as  moved  t<J 
an  almost  overwhelming  enthusiasm  by  hia 
thrilling  eloquence.  Of  the  results  of  an 
insurrection  fomented  by  foreign  agency  he 
exclaimed,  *'The  consequences  of  letting  loose 
the  ]iassions  at  present  chained  and  con^ned 
would  be  to  produce  a  scene  of  desolation 
which  no  man  can  contemplate  without  hor- 
ror; and  I  should  not  sleep  easy  on  my  couch 
if  1  were  conscious  that  I  had  contributed  to 
precipitate  it  by  a  single  moment.  Thia  is 
the  reiison — a  reiison  very  different  from  fear 
—  the  reverse  of  a  consciousness  of  disability 
— why  I  dread  the  recurrence  of  hostilities  in 
ai3y  jjart  of  Europe;  why  I  would  bear  much 
and  forbear  long;  why  I  would  put  up  with 
almost  anything  that  did  not  touch  national 
faith  and  national  lionour  rather  than  let  slip 
the  furies  of  witr,  the  leash  of  which  we  hold 
in  our  hand,  not  knowing  whom  they  may 
reach  or  how  fur  their  ravages  may  l)e  carried. 
Such  is  Hie  love  of  peace  which  the  Bntish 
government  acknowledges,  antl  mich  tlie  ne- 
cessity for  peace  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  world  inculcate.  Let  us  flee  to  the  aid  of 
Portugal,  by  whomsoever  attacked,  because  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  so  ^  and  let  us  cease  our 
interference  where  that  duty  ends.    We  go  to 
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Portugal,  not  to  rule,  not  to  dictate,  not  to 
prescribe  constitutions,  but  to  defend  and  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  an  ally.  We  go 
to  plant  the  standard  of  England  on  the  well- 
known  heights  of  Lisbon.  Where  that  stan- 
dard is  planted  foreign  dominion  shall  not 
come." 

The  effect  of  this  outburst  was  electric. 
Brougham  was  fired  by  it  with  generous  en- 
thusiasm, and  rising  to  support  the  motion 
said,  "  The  burdens  of  the  country,  however 
oppressive,  will  be  borne  cheerfully  through 
the  impending  struggle  if  war  should  be  the 
result,  for  now  we  are  governed  by  wise, 
liberal,  and  truly  English  principles."  The 
resolution  passed  both  houses  with  such 
speed  tliat  three  days  afterwards  50(X)  troops 
were  ou  their  way  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Willijim  Clinton.  Li  less  than  a  fortnight 
they  were  in  the  Tagus.  Ferdinand, "  the  well- 
beloved"  of  Spain,  and  Charles  X.  of  France, 
abandoned  their  joint  scheme  of  intrigue,  and 
the  cause  of  political  liberty  was  encouraged 
all  over  Europe.  The  Greeks,  however,  could 
receive  no  such  aid,  though  they  appealed  to 
England — for  there  we  were  treaty  bound, 
and  all  that  could  be  given  to  the  people  who 
were  being  trodden  under  the  Tiurkish  foot 
could  secure  only  the  sympathies  of  English- 
men, many  of  whom,  like  Lord  Byron,  had 
espoused  their  cause  with  enthusiasm*  and 
borne  arms  in  their  struggles,  which  after  all 
resulted  only  in  an  interminable  series  of 
skirmishes,  producing  little  beneficial  effect. 

But  during  this  period  of  **  the  peace  "  we 
were  not  without  wars  on  hand — war  in  India, 
war  with  the  Ashantees,  war  in  Burmah,  all 
of  which  were  costly;  and  affairs  at  home 
were  full  of  disquietude;  and  yet  there  was 
a  conspicuous  development  of  those  symptoms 
which  denote  the  approach  of  a  momentous 
national  crisis,  where  political,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual forces  seem  to  converge  towards  a 
common  centre.  The  humane  changes  in  our 
penal  code  were  still  proceeding,  and  four 
bills  brought  in  by  Mr.  Peel  had  exchanged 
the  sentence  of  death  for  that  of  penal  servi- 
tade  in  many  offences  which  had  previously 
been  met  by  capital  punishment.  The  pro- 
posed abolition  of  negro  alaveiy,  too^  had  beoi 


brought  once  more  before  parliament  by 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  who  had  moved  that 
the  state  of  slavery  was  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution  and  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
abolished  gradually  throughout  the  British 
colonies,  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be 
found  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
well-being  of  the  parties  concerned."  With 
these  propositions  Mr.  Canning  in  the  main 
agreed,  and  in  fact  these  were  the  views  of 
the  moderate  abolitionists  of  that  time,  as 
they  were  a  little  later  of  Mr.  Gladstone;  but 
even  this  prospective  instalment  of  freedom 
for  the  negroes  was  resented  by  the  planters, 
some  of  whom  proceeded  to  emphasize  their 
opposition  by  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty, 
which  probably  hastened  the  changes  that  they 
denounced  as  being  contrary  to  their  interests. 
In  the  following  session  (1824)  the  offence  of 
engaging  in  the  slave-trade  was  declared  to 
be  piracy,  and  punishable  with  death.  Nor 
was  some  ad\*ance  in  the  direction  of  free- 
trade  altogether  wanting  during  the  period 
of  Mr.  Canning's  influence.  Some  of  the 
bounties  which  had  been  commercially  injiui- 
ous  were  removed,  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  silks  was  aban- 
doned, and  commercial  treaties  were  concluded 
with  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  not  satisfied  with  this, 

however,  and  bv  1826  he  had  shown  how 
I 
those  industries  which  had  been  moet  closely 

protected  by  excessive  duties  had  been  gradu- 
ally diminishing.  He  proposed  to  reduce 
such  duties  to  an  amount  which  would  only 
just  counterbalance  those  placed  on  the  raw 
material  of  manufacture.  Trade  with  our 
colonies  was  encouraged,  the  large  fees  at 
colonial  ports  were  reduced,  the  duties  on 
sugar  from  the  Mauritius  was  aasimilated  to 
that  charged  on  sugar  from  the  West  Indies. 
The  reduction  of  duties  referred  to  the  cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  trades,  metals,  raw  mate- 
rials of  manufactures  and  foreign-imported 
glass,  books,  paper,  and  wool,  and  it  induded 
the  removal  of  quarantine  duties  and  the 
abolition  of  various  fees.  The  meMore  abo 
comprehended  the  rednctioa  of  taxm  on  many 
artidee  of  food  ami  j^end  cooramptioiL    It 
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was,  io  hjcif  m  siguiliGant  movement  in  the 

fitrection  of  Cree-trade^  &nd  when  it  U  ttdded 

I '  ^  u»  to  be  allowed  i^  be  imported  from 

t  r  two  years  ou  payaient  of  a  mode- 

mte  dntjT,  we  may  aim  regard  the  proposal  aa 

the  initiatory  meaaure  for  the  repeal  of  the 

ecini'Uwa.     For  by  /undent  reformers  the  coru* 

laws  weaie  regarded  iis  the  mogt  odionu  eii^'^t^t- 

roent  of  all  those  which  it  was  believed  a 

ttinroQirh  change  in  the  system  of  ijarhaiiien' 

r  n  would  sweep  away; — the  demiu- 

n  'hem  wtifl  tierce  and  bitter;  and  the 

Corti  Bill  i^aaaed  in  the  ee^ion  of  1828,  by 

vhieh  a  ftli  '  i    with  a  niediura  or  pivot 

kly  d  b*  I  Hiid  &}4.  waa  introduced 

aa  an  •xpedieut,  wna  not  sufficient  to  pacify 

popular  demand. 

Th<  Coni'lawa— it  ia  a  phmae  that  will  not 

V&  Wpt  oTit  of  theae  |)ages  for  a  good  while 

yijt.    Tliere  was  not  a  form  of  ruin  to  farm- 

rf»,  lo  merchants,  to  roanufacturei-a,  to  sbop- 

,  to  peaisaDtifr  to  working  men,  to  throne 

army,  cliurch  and  state,  that  waa  not 

propheiied,  decade  aft^r  decade^  wherever  a 

waa  nuaed  for  the  repeal  of  the  com- 

Maay  able  men  uttered  such  prophesies. 

but  not  on©  of  them  haa  come  true.     Among 

catiaea  which  contributed  towards  what 

oe  would  call  the  **  ri).»ening  of  the  quea- 

i"  mtiat  be  reckoned  the  influence  of  El)en- 

Elliott,  a  Shetheld  iron*dealer,  who  waa 

»t  known  during  hia  lifetime  and  for  aome 

aftcrwarda  aa  the  C^m-law  Rhymer. 

be  work  he  did  between  1823  and  1830,  aa 

a  pioneer  of  the  agitation  which  led  to  the 

[  of  (he  **  Bread-tai/'  aa  he  called  it,  lies 

Saarly  in  our  path-    Hia  *Tom-Uw  Rhymea'* 

tad  many  othera  of  hia  veraeg  are  not  repnnted 

m  the  latcat  edition  of  hia  worka,  and  aome  of 

\Vlk*m  are  ao  bitter^  not  to  aay  coatae,  that 

udiooa   moilem  readers   will   not   aak   to 

ave  thttm  reprinted.    But  powerful  many  of 

thaoi  were,  and  all  of  them  characteriatic  of 

Thoutfli  Mr.  Elliott  did  very  well 

0  on  the  whole,  and  retired  at  kat 

with  a  good  income,  to  live  on  an  eatate  bought 

at  d  hia  gatna,  he  had,  like  the  great  man  in 

Da*  *•  lomea,  to  go  t^i  I  '^  These,  with  a  great 

ny  othfrr  avik,   peraonal  and  public,  he 

t^iAled  to  tbt  comdawa,  which  he  did  not 


apare  in  hia  verftea.  He  wix^te  other  poetry, 
which  waa  honoured  with  praise  from  Wilson 
(Chriatopher  North)  in  i?/ao^tt?oot/,  and  Sou  they 
in  the  (^uarttdy  Review;  but  of  course  rhymes 
such  aa  we  will  now  quote  aa  iUuatmtions  were 
not  admired  by  men  like  these,  nor  by  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  w*ho  also  had  a  kind  word  for  the  poet 
pure  and  simple.  Here  ia  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  corn-law  poema:^ 

*'  Child,  is  thy  father  dcAd  I 

Father  is  gone  I 
Whijf  did  rkry  ttix  Ati  brtadf 

iioii's,  will  lie  done! 
Motbor  h&a  rotd  her  bed  ; 
Bettor  to  die  than  wed  ' 
Where  ahnll  she  lay  her  head^ 

Home  we  have  none  ! 

**  Fatktr  cla.mm'd  t/tric*  t»  if^il: — 

God  a  will  be  dorie  f 
Long  for  work  did  he  wek, 

Work  he  found  none. 
Tears  on  hijs  hollow  cheek 
Told  what  no  tongue  could  »ptak  : 
Why  did  his  nicistar  break  ? 

God's  will  be  done  !'* 

It  may  well  be  auppoaed  that  when  once 
rhymes  like  these  found  a  public,  they  told, 
for  there  is  real  power  in  theui.  It  ia  almoat 
a  wonder  that  aome  of  the  "  rhymes  "  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  attorney -general : — 

**  Ye  coop  us  up  J  and  tax  our  bread, 

And  wonder  why  we  pine ;  j 

And  ye  are  fat,  and  round,  and  red. 
And  filled  with  tax -bought  wine. 
•  •  ♦  ♦ 

**  Haste  I  Havoc  M  torch  beffint  to  glow — 

The  ending  ia  begun ; 
Make  hoste !  Dutntctum  think*  ye  sl<m  ; 

Make  haste  to  be  undone ! 
Why  ore  ye  called  *  my  lord  *  and  ^aquira/ 

While  fed  by  mine  and  me, 
And  wringing  food,  and  cZothai,  and  fire 

From  bread-taxed  QUBery  ?  *' 

Public  speakerst  if  not  public  writers^  have 
been  aent  to  prison  or  transported  for  lan- 
guage leea  virulent  than  this  -  Thomaa  Cooper, 
Henry  Vinceut,  and  the  Rev.  J.  R,  Stephens 
are  namea  in  point,  and  they  all  aulTered  at  a 
much  later  date,  when  a  Liberal  government 
waa  in  power. 

In  the  "  Blucherloo '*  rhyroea,  from  which 
we  extract  a  verae  or  two,  the  bitternesa  ia 
extreme.     **  Famineton  "  for  Wellington,  aa  a 
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friend  of  the  coru-laws,  might  pass ;  but  the 
doable  sinister  meaning  in  Blucherloo  is  very 
unpleasant  The  covert  suggestion  is  that 
Blucher  was  the  real  winner  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  there  is  a  secondary  reference 
to  the  Peterloo  massacre : — 

"  Who  is  praised  by  dolt  and  sinner? 
Who  serves  masters  more  than  one  f 
Blucherloo,  the  bread-tax-winncr ; 
Bread-tax -winning  Famineton. 

•*  Blucherloo,  the  bread-tax-winner  I 
WTiom  enriched  thy  battles  won .' 
Whom  does  Dirt-grub  ask  to  dinner  ?— 
Bread-tax-winning  Famineton. 

**  Prussia  fattens— we  get  thinner  I 
Bread-tax  barters  all  for  none : 
Bravo !  Arthur,  bread-tax-winner  I 
Shallow,  half -brained  Famineton  ! " 

This  is  almost  unj)ardonably  brutal  and 
spiteful,  and  we  have  been  sparing  in  our 
extracts.  We  will  venture  on  one  more  quota- 
tion, for  the  power  there  is  in  the  last  six 
lines: — 

**  Make  haste,  slow  rogues!  ptrtfiihit  trade. 

Prohibit  honest  gain ; 
Turn  all  the  good  that  God  hath  mado 

To  fear,  and  hate,  and  pain  ; 
Till  beggars  all,  assassins  all. 

All  cannibals  we  be. 
And  death  shall  have  no  funeral 

From  shipless  sea  to  sea.'* 

These  strange,  savage  verses  will  help  to 
give  the  reader  of  to-day  some  notion  of  the 
fierce  hatred  with  which  not  only  the  corn- 
laws,  but  those  who  defended  them,  were 
looked  upon  sixty  years  ago. 

But  the  shocking  ferocity  which  seems  to 
characterize  some  of  Elliott's  invectives,  though 
they  are  significant  of  the  intense  political 
animosity  of  the  time,  should  not  be  taken  as 
illustrative  of  the  whole  body  of  Reformers. 
The  Com  Laws  still  represented  the  crushing 
effects  of  the  protective  system  upon  the  poor, 
and  as  that  system  was  upheld  by  the  Tories, 
these  violent  denunciations  were  directed 
against  those  members  of  the  government 
who  defended  the  bread-tax.  Very  different 
indeed  was  the  attitude  taken  by  some  of  the 
most  pronounced  advocates  of  principles 
whidi  even  the  majority  of  the  Liberals 
r^arded    as  dangerous   and    revolutionary. 


Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  preachers 
of  a  new  departure  for  humanity  was  Robert 
Owen. 

The  chief  idea  which  ky  at  the  bottom  of 
the  political  activity  that  manifested  such 
numerous  and  powerful  signs  in  the  period 
which  we  are  briefly  reviewing,  was  no  doubt 
that  by  the  removal  of  certain  restrictions,  and 
tlie  more  equal  distribution  of  power,  the  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  life  would  be  made  much 
easier;  above  all,  that  poverty  and  crime 
would  be  diminished.  But  there  was  another 
idea  rising  into  importance,  and  it  was  the 
dominant,  whatever  appeared  upon  the  sur- 
face. This  was  the  idea  of  what  science, 
education,  and  co-operation  in  gathering  and 
applying  useful  knowledge  can  do  for  us  all, 
with  no  direct  reference  to  politics.  At  the 
present  day  it  may  be  said  that  the  two  currents 
have  met  and  joined  each  other ;  but  at  first 
they  were  distinct  The  story  of  tlie  French 
revolution  had  taught  even  the  most  sanguine 
of  "  peoples'  politicians"  that  mankind  cannot 
be  made  happy  by  changing  the  machinery  of 
the  state ;  and  popular  hopes,  in  this  country 
at  least,  took  a  new  departure.  ''  Let  us  have 
niilways ;  let  us  have  all  that  science  can  do 
and  teach ;  let  us  have  music ;  let  us  co-oper- 
ate ;  let  us  do  all  we  can  for  each  other.  Let 
us  have  scliools,  universities,  singing-dassesy 
mechanics'  institutes,  and  cheap  literature." 
All  this  is  little  enough,  considered  merely  as 
a  hint  of  what  we  all  know  did  actually  occur; 
but  considered  as  the  first  wave  of  a  social 
inundation  which  eventually  made  a  junction 
with  the  great  political  current,  it  is  to  the  last 
degree  significant. 

To  this  sphere  of  thought  and  experiment 
belongs  Robert  Owen,  the  founder  of  infant 
schools,  and  one  of  the  most  harmless,  simple- 
hearted,  benevolent  fanatics  that  ever  lived. 
It  is  well  within  the  memory  of  middle-aged 
men  and  women  what  names  of  terror  '^  Social- 
ism "  and  Robert  Owen  once  were.  But  thia 
was  at  a  later  date,  and  was  not  altogether  un- 
reasonable, though  Mr.  Owen  remained  all  his 
life  the  same  strictly  moral,  temperate,  kind- 
hearted  enthusiast  Owen,  bo  far  as  his  ulti- 
mate theories  are  oonoemed,  might  perhaps 
be  called  a  pocket  Fourier—  though  all  sucli 
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M  e^fiH  to  flispute.  Foaricr,  at  idl 
«¥«fitAt  ^afi  »  owui  who  wanted  to  see  every- 
body liA[>pjr;  wlio  thought  happiness  could 
lit  attAiucfd  by  co-o|)«nition ;  and  who  was 
lolaJJjr  destitute  of  poetic  senBibility.  How 
be  proposed  to  deal  with  certain  "  supersti- 
tions of  the  heajl"  we  shall  Tint  say  here;  hut 
H  m  safe  to  mention  that  be  thouju;ht  it  would 
eandnoe  to  human  happiness  if  the  bed  of 
tiie  oce&a  were  made  useful  iti  the  ^ape  of  im 
ease  reservoir  of  lemonade,  pro  banopnb- 
Viieo.  Oifeji  bad  just  an  little  poetry  in  bira, 
nod  juttl  aa  little  humour.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned ibat  towards  the  clo^  of  his  long  life 
bt  btfCsame  a  spiritist  and  a  tiim  believer  m  a 
fntar^  state.  Londoners  and  perha^ts  others 
will  remember  hi«  phiciuds  announcing  the 
Dfi^r  Approach  of  the  millennium,  and  inviting 
till  tb<*  w*arld  to  go  an<l  inspect  an  invention 
til  bix  w^hicb  was  to  facilitate  it.  Tkis  waa  a 
new  instroment  of  war  bearing  the  very  mil- 
lenniai  name  of  *'The  Devastator  *^~an  engiJie 
^of  audi  i»ower  that  fighting  must  cease  because 
bitig  could  resist  it. 
That  Wiis  the  man*  But  what  Mr.  lloh<?rt 
C*wen  did  at  the  New  Lanark  Mills  in  that 
itaxly  portion  of  bis  career  which  comes  within 
♦#ur  preaent  immediate  scope  ought  never  to 
b«  forgotten.  A  factory  or  mill  district  man* 
I  N^ed  tm  similar  principles,  with  vice  and  vio- 
Wnos  banished,  and  every  civilizing  agency 
provided  for  the  w^orkers — from  infant  schools 
upwards— is  nothing  new  now.  But  then  it 
waa  wbat  the  Germans  call  an  "  epoch-mak- 
ing** experiment  Crowned  beads,  our  own 
^rcfwX  dnkea,  men  like  Broaghann  and  men 
^  litUtr  Ibftn  Brougbain»  went  to  take  lessons 
'  Irau  wbat  waa  to  be  seen  nt  New  Lanark — 
and  tbe  leivons  have  not  been  foi^otten.  Those 
wb»>  at  ooce  shrink  with  horror  from  bis 
I  rtligioiia  opinions  atnl  Liajk-^h  at  his  socialistic 
«s|ifHjii«oti^  may  well  remember  witb  grati- 
tude the  smmenite  inflnence  he  exercised  by 
,  baamiering  away  as  he  did  nearly  all  bis 
\  Ufa  At  **  the  influence  of  circumstances/'  and 
Imfiortanoe  of  early  tmlninjpr. 

In  tilt  year  1827  Mr,  Owen  bad  already 
(Sluitflad  bjs  finit  experimental  It  is  true 
tbat  AMong  oiber  riMtora  to  his  socialistic 
Caafwy  and    infant  scboolM  at  Ni'w  Lanark 


was  the  emperor  Nicholas  of  Husaifl,  who,  in 
a  two  hours*  conversation  before  his  departure, 
said,  ^'As  your  country  is  overpeopled,  I  wnli 
take  you  and  two  millions  of  population  witli 
you,  all  in  similar  manufacturing  communi- 
ties." Mr,  Owen  decliiu^d  tliis  projxisal,  as 
his  hands  were  nearly  full  enough  already, 
and  not  long  aftei-wards  he  went  to  North 
Ameiica,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  hind  in 
Indiana,  and  founded  a  community  calleil 
"New  Harmony,"  which  was  such  a  failure 
that  in  alioiit  four  years  (in  1B27)  he  was 
fLgain  in  Loudou  and  beginning  afi^esh  to 
organize  a  society  on  socialistic  principles  at 
Ormiston,  another  at  T>^herley  in  Hamp- 
ahire,  and  a  labour  exchange  in  London. 

But  several  important  events  occurred  to 
give,  for  a  time,  a  new  direction  to  poliiicaJ 
activity.  Another  element  in  the  great  com- 
bination of  forces  that  were  to  change  the 
whole  course  of  English  history  had  aJrejidy 
begun  to  work  towards  that  end.  On  the  5th 
of  January  the  Duke  of  York  died.  He  bad 
been  tlie  uncompiomising  opponent  of  the 
claims  of  Boman  Catholics  to  political  eman- 
cipation;— a  man  who,  in  spite  of  many  faulti^ 
a  certain  reckless  extravagance  and  a  remark - 
altle  degree  of  obstinacy,  was  greatly  liked  by 
those  who  knew  him  well,  and,  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  was  a  favotirite 
with  the  aiTuy,  in  which  he  had  introduced 
many  reforms  and  a  higb  degree  of  efliciency. 
By  his  death  the  Duke  of  Clarence  became 
heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  commander-in-cbief  could  only  be 
conferred  on  one  man — the  Duke  of  Web 
lington.  On  the  reassembling  of  pai'liament 
it  w^as  felt  that  the  demands  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  must  again  be  heard,  and  they 
were  at  once  revived  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
who  pi^sentefl  a  petition  from  Ireland,  No 
incident  could  more  certainly  have  excited 
the  opjiosition  of  the  anti-Catholic  party  in 
the  house  and  in  the  country.  Already  there 
had  been  a  Catholic  Association  in  Ireland, 
tlie  proceedings  of  which  had  led  to  its  being 
included  among  the  societies  whose  seditious 
or  dangerous  demonstrations  bad  led  to  tbeir 
mippreasion;  but  six  months  afterwards  it  had 
been    reconstituted,    while    its    fund^    ^^t-*^* 
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supplied  by  free  gifts  which  were  collected 
or  demanded  from  the  disaffected  Irish  people 
uDder  the  name  of  ^rent,''  and  were  (among 
other  purposes)  spent  in  influencing  the  elec- 
tions of  members  of  parliament  The  Catholic 
Association  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable agitations  that  had  ever  been  carried 
on  in  any  country,  and  it  had  a  leader  who 
was  eminently  capable  of  governing  it  and  of 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue,  siuce  he  had 
the  extraordinary  art  of  exciting  his  foUowers 
to  a  pitch  which  nearly  approached  treason 
and  insurrection,  and  yet  of  so  restraining 
them  at  the  critical  moment  that  he  could 
afterwards  refute  any  definite  charge  of  hav- 
ing fomented  either  sedition  or  revolution. 
When  it  had  been  attempted  to  obtain  a  con- 
viction against  him  the  bills  had  been  ignored 
by  the  jury,  nor  could  the  qharge  be  sus- 
tained. The  Association,  however,  was  to  be 
suppressed  by  parlLimentary  interference,  on 
which  CComiell  said,  "Well,  should  they  be 
tlispleased  at  the  f(»rmatiou  of  this  room,  or 
our  meeting  in  it,  why,  we  can  build  another: 
if  they  object  to  the  denomination  which  we 
have  given  ourselves,  why,  we  can  change  it 
with  that  of  boanl,  or  committee,  or  even 
directory.  If  they  prohibit  our  meeting, 
surely  they  cannot  prevent  our  assembling  to 
dine  together.  This  Association  is  the  crea- 
ture of  the  Penal  Code,  and  as  long  as 
Catholic  disabilities  exist  so  long  must  some 
organ  have  its  being  through  which  to  convey 
our  complaints,  to  proclaim  our  grievances, 
and  to  demand  their  redress.**  All  this,  it 
will  be  seen,  though  strong,  and  with  a  certain 
covert  significance  peeping  through  its  bon- 
homie,  was  said  in  a  kind  of  genial,  rollicking 
manner  which  at  times  could  rise  to  an  expres- 
sive and  even  vehement  earnestness,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Orange 
societies  frequently  committed  unprovoked 
attacks  and  insults  on  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  even  interfered  with  them  while  they 
were  on  their  way  to  their  chapels,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  not  only  that  there  were 
frequent  scenes  of  violent  retaliation,  but  that 
political  feeling  was  at  its  highest  pitch.  It 
needed  a  rare  man  to  contit>l  such  an  cvigani- 
xation  as  the  Catholic  Association  became, 


and  Daniel  O^Connell  was  that  man— and 
by  no  means  merely  the  rather  vulgar  and 
blusterous  demagogue  which  he  is  now  some- 
times represented  to  have  been. 

Agitators  are,  as  a  rule,  soon  forgotten, 
and  not  even  he,  perhaps  the  ablest  that 
ever  lived,  has  left  as  vivid  an  impression 
upon  the  popular  mind  as  might  have  been 
expected.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  force 
of  character,  a  wit  and  humourist,  an  exceed- 
ingly eloquent  speaker,  and  a  truly  genial 
friend.  He  produced  an  immense  effect  upon 
his  time,  when  he  first  appeared  decisively  upon 
the  scene  of  English  politics  in  the  year  1828, 
about  a  year  after  he  had  reconstituted  the 
Association,  and  when  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Bill  was  about  to  be  passed.  He  was 
then  about  forty-three  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  and  still  was  a  very  successful  practi- 
tioner at  the  Irish  bar.  He  was  a  good  lawyer, 
and  an  advocate  of  the  first  class,  always 
sinking  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  client 
In  those  days  counsel  were  not  allowed  to 
address  the  jury  for  the  prisoner,  but  they 
could  cross-examine  witnesses.  CConnell 
had  an  unexampled  and  usually  triumphant 
trick  of  making  up  for  the  want  of  a  speech 
by  putting  to  the  witnesses  questions  whidi 
he  knew  would  be  challenged,  and  then  argu- 
ing the  point  with  the  judge  in  a  way  which 
was  practically  an  appeal  to  the  jury.  The 
stories  of  his  adroitness  are  innumerable. 
There  is  one  which  is  too  good  to  be  omitted. 
He  once  defended  a  man  named  Hogan  who 
was  charged  with  murder.  A  hat,  believed 
to  be  the  prisoner's,  was  found  close  to  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man,  and  this  was  the 
principal  ground  for  suspecting  Hogan.  The 
crown  counsel  made  a  strong  point  of  the 
hat,  which  was  produced  in  court  O'Connell 
cross-examined  the  neighbour  of  the  prisoner, 
who  identified  it  '*  It  is  not  different  from 
other  hats,**  said  aConnelL  ''  Well,  seemingly 
not,  but  I  know  the  hat"  **  Are  you  pnfectly 
sure  that  this  was  the  hat  found  near  the 
body  r  **  Sartin  sure."  OX>oanell  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  caubeenj  and  turned  up  the 
lining  as  he  peered  into  the  interior.  ^  Was 
the  pnaoner's  name,  Fkt  Hogui*  (he  gave 
out  each  letter  slowly),  ^  in  it  ai  tiw  time  joa 
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fouuil  itJ"     *^Twiw,  of  coorse."    **  Yon  could 
not  \m  mutakenr    "^No,  air."    '*  Aiid  all  you 
h*v<«  swam  is  aa  tnie  fw   thatr*    **Q\iite." 
*'*Theii  go  otf  the  table  thia  minute!'*  med 
IVCcmnell,  tnumpbanUj,  and,  addressing  the 
jodge,  he  said,  **My  lord,  there  can  be  no 
cottvietion   here.      There  is  no  name  on  the 
katr 
Hie  {iriaoDer  was  at  unc«  acquitted. 
0'CV>iuieir»  giftH  both  vt  abuse  and  "  blar- 
tj**  verv  both  suppoeed    tu  be  unrivalled, 
lid  tbsae  wer*,  of  course,  powexful  weapons 
to  ft  career  of  a^ritation,  especially  amoug  a 
|wop|p  like  the   Irish.     Add  to  all  this  the 
liAiidjMime  prcseuce,  the  air  of  rollicking  care- 
levnesa^  beneath  which  Uy  the  subtlest  cnu- 
tiou.   not   to   aay   cunniui^,   the   daring,   the 
warmth  of  hearty  the  siugleuess  of  purptse, 
and  the  immeii8<«  gregariousnesw  of  aature ; 
0*Couijeir»  power  over  hia  countrymen 
DM  intelli^ble,  tliongb  at  first  sight  some 
«f  the  acta  by  which  he  proved  that  power 
wmm  H'elf-tiigh  incredible.  In  the  stormy  times 
wht^  occurred  while  the  cauae  of  Catholic 
emaiici(iation  wits  yet  undecided— the  storms 
being  mainly  of  his  own  laahing  up— he  is 
ttid,  by  lisa  mere  word,  to  have  turned  back 
Dpt>n  their  march  a  body  of  5(),orK»  men* 
With  cc«iiBummate  akiil  he  long  continued 
\  maint4un  an  organization  which  wbjb  a  oon- 
l^«taiit  men&ce  to  the  government,  and  enabled 
him  to  bully  the  administration  and  the  coun- 
f,  and  yet  to  hold  himself  and  his  aupportem 
\  th«  h^gaiiy  eoie  side  of  riot  and  insurrection. 
Had  Gaiming  lived  Catholic  emancipation 
nig&t  hAVe  be4»ii  achieved  with  more  dig'iiity 
with  greater  credit  to  the  government 
tiiiu  afterwards  attended  the  meaaui-e;  for 
rtha  gr«it  minister  liad  now  reached  to  the 
petition  which  he  was  so  well  able  to 
The  heal  til  of  Ijfjrd  Livei'poal  had 
bees  weak,  and  in  February,  1827^  his 
ion  waa  hopeless.   On  the  25 th  of  March 
was  commanded  by  the  king  to  con- 
how  a  cabinet  ahould  be  formed,  with 
I  ttM  *t  tb»  bead  of  it  who  would  hold 
opijiiona  sa  Lord  Liverpool     Can- 
l  at  IMIC9  rvplied  that  if  an  opinion  opposed 
I  Uie  RomaB  Ottholic  daima  was  a  condition 
Uu  imunieRiiiip,  hie  wntdd  not  be  the  per- 


son who  would  repre^nt  the  policy  of  coer- 
cion, but  that  his  majesty  had  better  form  an 
Anti-Catholic  adminiBtration.  But  the  king 
knew  the  importance  of  retaining  the  brilliant 
and  able  minister,  and  was  disinclined  to  re- 
linquish his  services  for  those  of  a  cabinet 
with  Wellington  and  Peel  at  its  head,  and  the 
whole  influence  of  the  Catholics  and  the  sup- 
porters of  religious  liberty  opposed  to  it.  Can- 
ning, too,  was  eminently  popular,  although  he 
never  yielded  to  the  demands  for  parliamen- 
taiy  re f oral.  The  result  was  that  on  the  U>th 
of  Apiil  he  was  commissioned  to  form  a 
ministry — a  teak  of  no  small  diffictdty,  since 
it  won  preceded  by  tJie  resignation  of  the 
I>uke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel,  Ix>rd- chan- 
cellor Eldou^  Loiti  Westmoreland,  Lord  Bath* 
uret,  and  Lord  Melville.  These  noblemen 
exjjected  by  their  sudden  defection  to  give  the 
king  a  lesson  and  to  intimidate  the  new  piime 
minister.  But  the  House  of  Commons  wel- 
comed Canning  with  genuine  arrjoiir.  One 
excellent  stroke  of  policy  followed  tlie  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Melville,  who  had  been  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty — namely^  the  apfxiLnt- 
meut  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (afterwards 
William  IV,,  '*the  sailor  king"*)  as  lord  high 
admiral — an  office  which  had  long  been  in 
abeyance.  The  prince  was  highly  gratitied 
by  becoming  the  head  of  the  navy,  and  his 
taking  office  under  the  great  commoner, 
whose  unendowed  birth  and  untitled  fame 
had  been  made  into  obstacles  to  his  achieving 
a  jKisition  among  the  aristocracy  of  the  realm, 
had  the  etfect  at  once  of  securing  a  working 
ministiy  to  which  the  Whigs,  and  even  the 
Radicals  follow^iug  Sii*  Fi-ancis  Buidett,  could 
give  their  support. 

But  the  opposition  was  constant  and  vehe- 
ment. Canning,  w4th  all  his  great  talents,  his 
brilliant  vivacity  of  wit,  and  his  knowledge 
of  debate,  was  at  the  head  of  a  ^'scratch" 
cabinet,  and  waa  opposed  to  a  strong  phalanx 
accustomed  to  parliamentaiy  ol)st ruction,  and 
carrying  the  influence  of  official  prestige, 
wealth,  and  great  social  position  in  the  conn* 
try.  It  is  true  that  several  of  the  peers  took 
office  in  the  new  ministry,  and  that  some  of 
tbe  former  government  returned,  but  the 
opposition  was  of  a  double  chftracter.     The 
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Tories  represented  that  Cnuning  had  aban- 
doned his  old  party  convictions  and  had  be- 
come an  anomalous  politician;  the  Whigs 
were  not  satisfied  with  his  adhesion  to  only 
one  great  Liberal  measure— Catholic  emanci- 
pation; and  the  Badicals  gave  him  of  course 
only  a  temporary  support,  especially  when  he 
declared  his  determination  to  oppose  parlia- 
mentary reform  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act  In  the  latter  case  he  perha^DS  thought 
the  Test  Act  would,  if  passed,  delay  the 
larger  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation,  to 
which  he  was  ardently  committed.  But  this 
cause,  of  which  he  had  proclaimed  himself  the 
supporter,  was  not  yet  to  be  won,  nor  was  he  to 
witness  its  success.  The  opposition  succeeded 
in  their  tactics  of  delay,  irritation,  and  per]>etual 
inter]X)sition.  An  attempt  to  pass  a  corn  bill, 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
was  frustrated  iu  the  House  of  Lords;  and, 
to  provide  against  actual  scarcity  during  the 
parliamentary  recess,  Canning  was  obliged  to 
frame  a  bill  for  the  release  of  foreign  com 
from  bond,  which  was  rapidly  passed  through 
both  houses.  Waa  there  not  some  excuse  for 
Ebenezer  Elliott's  ferocious  verses,  after  all  ? 
Antagonism  to  the  ministry,  and  esfjecially  to 
its  chief,  grew  into  a  vehement  and  unscrupu- 
lous party  war,  and  though  the  Whigs  had 
ceased  to  urge  any  other  than  a  very  gradual 
parliamentary  reform,  the  subject  was  forced 
upon  parliament  because  of  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices iu  various  boroughs.  Lord  Al thorp  ob- 
tained a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  mode  of 
taking  the  poll  at  county  elections,  with  a  view 
to  get  rid  of  the  enoi*mous  expenses.  Tliese 
expenses  were  illustrated  by  the  return  of  the 
cost  of  the  Yorkshire  election,  which  amounted 
to  ;£l  20,000,  even  though  it  had  never  come 
to  a  poll,  while  if  the  poll  had  lasted  fifteen 
days,  it  would  have  cost  half  a  million  of 
money.  A  bill  was  also  brought  in  for  the 
better  prevention  of  corrupt  practices  at  elec- 
tions, and  was  designed  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
creation  of  small  ofiices  as  bribes  to  electors 
employed  by  candidates,  who  were  classed  as 
plumpers  and  acted  as  banner-bearers,  musi- 
cians, runners,  &c.  The  bill  was  passed,  the 
officials  employed  by  an  elector  were  forbidden 
to  vote,  and  a  penalty  was  attached  to  the 


distribution  of  cockades,  ribbons,  or  decora- 
tions aa  marks  of  distinction. 

This  was  comparatively  little,  but  it  was 
something  as  an  instalment,  or  rather  as  a 
slight  forecast  of  the  great  enfranchisement 
which  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed. 
More  unsuccessful  was  the  attempt  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  game  laws,  under 
which  alK)ut  4500  persons  had  been  imprisoned 
during  the  previous  three  yeare— the  only 
amendment  effected  being  by  a  bill  forbidding 
the  setting  of  spring-guns  and  other  engines 
of  destruction  to  life  or  limb,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  game.  It  was  during  this  session, 
however,  that  Mr.  Peel,  at  such  times  as  he 
was  not  engaged  in  harassing  the  ministry, 
completed  his  inestimable  improvemeuta  in 
the  criminal  law,  by  means  of  the  five  acts 
which  constituted  tlie  law  of  offences  against 
property,  diminished  the  number  of  capital 
crimes,  and  instituted  summary  procedure  in 
trying  small  offences. 

Tliis  was  all  significant  and  worthy  woric, 
and  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  as  well  as  premier — an  example 
which  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  iu 
late  years — expressed  his  determination  to  re- 
duce the  national  expenditure  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount.  But,  alas !  he  was  already 
suffering  not  only  from  great  mental  anxiety 
and  the  effects  of  his  aixluous  position,  but 
from  such  physical  prostration  that  only 
his  high  courage  and  remarkable  intellectual 
vigour  could  have  enabled  him  to  maintain 
the  fight  against  his  opponents.  On  the  29th 
of  June,  1827,  he  had  spoken  in  the  house, 
on  the  2d  of  July  parliament  was  prorogued; 
on  the  6th,  one  earnest  desire  of  the  great 
man's  heart  was  fulfilled  by  the  signing  in 
London  of  a  treaty  between  England,  France, 
and  Russia,  for  the  protection  of  Greece  from 
the  barbarous  oppression  of  Turkey,  under 
the  sultan,  who  had  employed  the  crafty  and 
cruel  Mehemet  AH,  and  his  barbarous  prot^g6 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  as  the  instruments  of  his 
tyranny.  After  much  loss  of  life,  repeated' 
misrepresentations  and  deceptions  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  govemments,  and 
continual  skirmishes  with  Greek  pirates,  who 
attacked  friend  and  foe  with  impurtial  neii* 
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tnilitjy  tlie  united  fleets  of  the  triple  alliance 
nuiie  to  close  qtiartera  in  the  Buy  of  Navurino, 

ber»,  while  terms  were  being  deumruJetl,  some 
ritleiit  or  robtnke  caused  the  disclmrge  of  n 
vollfj  of  »nuill  umia  from  theTurkish  buttcriea, 
ad  tlim  in  turn  led  in  the  treiueuiloua  engage- 
it  by  which  the  iudeptsisdenc©  of  Greece 
rtrtnaUy  secured.  This  achievemeut,  his 
erishcd  pitr|X)w,  miirht  have  been  turned  to 
cimipletir  luxiount  by  Canning,  had  he  lived  to 
tonltrtn  it,  but  he  ilieil  some  weeks  before  the 
battle.  The  Bignmg  of  the  ti-eiily  was  his 
btft  public  act,  and  he  whjb  greatly  elated  by 
if  '  '  II  the  time  when  aa  an  Eton  school- 
I-  i  written  a  poem  of  lamentation  on 

"  tJie  aU^'ery  of  Greece,''  he  had  been  at  one  with 
must  of  the  daasical  scholars  and  poet^i  of  the 
lime  in  desiring  the  freedom  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  Mnasutnian  yoke.  When  the  treaty 
wna  signed  he  went  to  Chiswick^  to  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  there  to  rest  and 
1*1  r»?cruit  his  health,  which  had  been  furtlier 
im|xiired  by  a  chill  cuttght  by  attending  the 
funeml  of  hia  great  political  opponent,  the 
Duke  of  York.  But  hit  disejwe  (internjd  in- 
iammatiou)  iucreaaeil  with  sd^irming  rajiidity, 
and  on  tJie?  6th  of  August  he  died  in  the  very 
tDotn  in  which  Fox,  hin  gre:it  predece^tsor*  had 
brefi tiled  his  laat.  He  wiw  burie<l  in  Wej^t- 
nnti»*t#*r  Abljey,  and  hia  widow  w^as  raised  to 
til*  iieerai^e  with  a  pension  of  £3<KX>  a  year, 
lA  h«  oonttnued  to  her  eldest  boy  (for  Canning 
i  rtune  to  leave);  but  the  eldest  sou, 

>»  I  the  navy,  wita  drowned  five  months 

aftrrwmrdi,  while  bathing  at  Madeini. 

The  death  of  tlie  great  minister  cauae^i  a 
|jnifound  Beuaatiou  in  the  country,  and  amidst 
ride  circle  of  aorT\)wing  admirers,  but  pro- 
bi»  ha<l  few  more  sincere  and  earnest 
llian  hid  friends  in  Liverpool,  and 
V  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of 
thertt  J  >«8  of  their  eminent  friend 

lud  npon  the  young  ttudent  who  had  then 
i.re|>aring  to  enter  at  Ox< 
^f  province  to  speak.     Tlie 

to  which  we  have  already  referred 
mr  ^^        ^     "'^    afterward*,  and  that  is 
thftt  the  sentiment  wm 
wp  mu»t  r<»mPTOber  Ihiit  Willinin 
-''^}\t»  WW  littJe  more  than  a  child 


when  he  waa  in  Uie  frequent  habit  of  seeing 
Cunning  at  hia  father's  house,  and  that  while 
he  was  at  Eton  these  opportunities  could  not 
have  been  very  frequent,  though  lie  doubtlesa 
followed  the  details  of  tlie  briHiaut  career  of 
hia  admii'ed  patron  witli  all  the  enthuuiadm 
of  a  schoolboy. 

During  the  period  fi-om  the  time  of  his 
leaving  Eton,  from  1827  to  1829,  Mr.  Glad- 
atone  has  no  biography  which  concerns  the 
reader  who  seeks  to  associate  him  with  tlie 
political  and  social  history  of  his  time.  He  wiw 
then  engaged  on  a  course  of  private  study 
which  afterwards  largely  contributed  to  his 
academical  successes,  and  perhaps  also  to  the 
eminent  pt>8ition  which  be  took  in  the  Oxford 
Union,  the  principal  college  debating  society 
of  the  time,  and  the  school  in  which  many 
famous  orators  had  first  Jietlged  their  rhetorical 
wings. 

As  early  as  the  yeai*  1827  we  find  another 
remarkable  man  preparing  himself  and  the 
world  for  the  appeantnoe  of  a  most  striking 
figure  upon  the  stage  of  British  politics.  Thia 
was  Bexjamin  Disrakli,  now  the  Earl  of 
BeaconsHeld.  His  father  lived  to  see  him 
famous,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
trace  the  family  history  any  further  than  the 
facts  are  fiigniticant.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  the 
grandfather,  was  a  memlier  of  a  Hebi"ew 
famOy,  which,  as  is  pretty  well  known,  had  a 
story  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  He  came  to 
Enghmd,  however,  in  1748,  ami  made  a  for- 
tune in  London.  Isaac  Diarneli,  Ida  son,  waa 
a  remarkable  man.  He  is  familiar  to  all 
reading  men  in  his  gossiping  book  T/te  Curt- 
milieu  of  Liieraturt^  and  some  other  books  of 
similar  quality;  but  he  took  much  interest  in 
political  history,  and  wrote  CommetUarie*  on 
the  Lift  and  Reign  of  C/trtrfes  I, ;  and  another 
work  relating  tt>  the  same  era,  Etwt^  IJavip- 
den,  mid  Pi/m.  Hia  eldest  son,  Beujarnin, 
whose  name  will  from  this  date  be  frequently 
before  us,  was  carefully  educated  in  private 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  and 
waa  subsequently  articled  to  a  solicitor.  But 
he  was  very  soon  contributing  to  Mr.  Murray's 
newspaper.  The  Representative — a  Tory  jour- 
mil  in  which  old  Mr.  Murray  was  accustomed 
doitffully  to  say  £40,<X)0  hail  been  sunk— in 
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vain,  for  the  newnpaper  had  a  short  life  and 
an  unremunerative  one.  When  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  not  quite  twenty-two  years  of  age,  namely, 
in  1826,  he  published  Vivian  Gre^,  a  novel  of 
the  most  extraordinary  cynical  brilliancy, 
and  showing  signs  of  an  amazing  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  In  the  same  year,  1827, 
was  written  the  political  jeu-cPesprit  of  Popa- 
nilla.  From  neither  of  these  books  is  it  pos- 
sible to  extract  any  clue  to  the  author's  first 
principles.  They  are  from  end  to  end  written 
in  that  spirit  of  ptrtiflage  which  has  seemed  to 
sit  so  well  upon  him  at  a  hundred  points  in 
his  career.  Here  is  a  passage  from  Popanilla, 
which  perhaps  lets  us  a  little  way  into  the 
author's  mind.  A  Utilitarian  orator  having 
told  his  audience  that  all  *'  he  said  must  be 
true  because  it  consisted  entirely  of  first  prin- 
ciples," the  author  appends  this  footnote: — 
"  First  principles  are  the  ingredients  of  posi- 
tive truth.  They  are  immutable,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  first  principles  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  the  first  principles  of 
the  nineteenth." 

Mr.  Disraeli  went  abroad,  visiting  Italy, 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Syria,  and  aften^^ards 
made  good  use  of  the  knowledge  he  acquired 
by  travel.  On  his  return  to  England,  though 
he  had  not  long  before  been  actively  engaged 
on  a  T017  paper,  he  stood  on  Radical  prin- 
ciples for  Wycombe — Mr.  O'Connell  and  JVlr. 
Joseph  Hume  recommending  him  to  the  ultra- 
Liberals.  He  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Grey, 
but  the  then  premier,  Earl  Grey,  put  the  ques- 
tion, "  Who  is  he?"  and  Mr. Disraeli  made  tliis 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet,  copies  of  which  are 
now  extremely  rare.  But  other  references  to 
the  early  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  opponent 
will  occur  in  the  course  of  this  history.  All 
we  are  now  concerned  to  do  is  to  introduce 
the  young  Disraeli  to  our  readers  as  he  stood 
preparing  for  the  great  spring,  and  to  point 
out  the  serious  mistake  which  is  made  by 
writers  who  describe  him  as  having  been  "  a 
penniless  adventurer."  One  publicist  has  ac- 
tually gone  so  far  as  to  use  the  words, 
'^i^g^  bedevilment"  afl  a  description  of 
the  position  of  the  author  of  Popanilla  when 
he  wrote  it. 

There  is  a  portrait  by  Maclise  of  the  young 


Disraeli  when  he  was  very  young  and  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  *'  receptions  "  of  the  Countess 
of  Blessington  at  Gore  House.  He  is  dressed 
in  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  of  fashion. 
He  wears  frills  at  his  wrists  and  rings  on  his 
fingers;  his  hair  is  in  exquisite  as  well  as 
luxuriant  curl;  his  attire  is  the  climax  of 
what  might  have  been  in  those  days  the 
fashionable  lyOrsay  style.  He  figures  as  what 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  term  "  a  dandiacal  body." 
He  is  leaning  against  a  pillar  in  an  attitude 
of  dignified  semi-mehincholy,  and  certainly 
looks  a  remarkable  man,  who  will,  as  the 
French  say,  "  go  farther." 

After  the  death  of  Canning  there  was  so 
much  difficulty  in  forming  a  strong  govern- 
ment that  in  seven  months  thi-ee  administra- 
tions had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  carry 
on  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  latest  of 
these  was  that  of  Lord  Goderich,  under  whom 
Mr.  Huskisson  undertook  the  war  secretary- 
ship and  the  colonial  department — the  Duke 
of  Wellington  resuming  the  command  in  chief 
of  the  army.  But  on  the  8th  of  January,  1828, 
after  the  battle  of  Navarino,  Lord  Goderich 
resigned,  and  the  king  sent  for  tlie  duke  and 
instructed  him  to  form  a  new  ministry.  With 
characteristic  honesty  Wellington  had  on  a 
previous  occasion  declared  his  unfitness  for 
the  premiership,  and  it  was  now  with  the 
utmost  reluctance  that  he  consented  to  occupy 
that  position.  His  sense  of  the  duty  of  obey- 
ing the  royal  command,  and  the  emergency  of 
the  case,  overcame  his  scruples,  however,  and 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  difficult  task  of 
constructing  a  cabinet  which  was  eventually 
composed  of  those  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  who 
were  already  in  office,  and  of  the  Tories  who 
were  ready  to  return  to  it.  The  ministry 
mainly  consisted  of  the  men  who  had  resisted 
both  parliamentary  reform  and  tlie  Catholic 
claims;  but  among  those  who  took  ofiice  were 
many  whose  names  will  again  appear  in  the 
forefront  of  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  narrative  of  it»  progress.  Mr.  Peel 
became  secretary  for  the  home  department. 
Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  Lord  Lyndhurst  retained  the  lord 
chancellorship,  Mr.  Goulbum  was  made  chan- 
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of  Ike  exchequer,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
wan  chauoeUor  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
Lord  Palnse«ton  continued  as  secretiu-y 
The  Marquis  c»f  Anglesey  was  ap- 
pointfd  Lord -lieu  tenant  of  Ireland ;  and  Mr. 
fiotiuiBon,  who  was  taunted  for  remaining  in 
d  accufle<i  of   having  deserted   his 
principles,  wns  atill  colonial  secretary, 
fore  the  end  of  the  seaaioti,  however,  Mr. 
BiukUBCdi^  who  had  voted  against  hia  govern- 
t  on  the  question  of  tnmaf erring  to  Matv- 
t«r  the  elective  franchise  which  had  been 
forft^it^  by  East  Eetford,  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  he  considered  it  to  be  hia 
duty  to  aflbrd  him  an  opportunity  of  placing 
tlie  office  of  colon iaj  secretary  in  other  hands« 
Mr.  HtiskifiBon  afterguards  declared  that  he 
did  not  intend  this  as  a  resignatioUi  but  the 
tiuke  insitfted  on  regarding  it  as  such,  and 
Ibere  waa  therefore  a  rupture  in  the  cabinet, 
led  to  the  retirement  of  Lord  Palmer- 
tton.  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  and  Mr.  Grant, 
who  wad  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade — 
tlieir  places  being  filled  by  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
d^eD,  Sir  TIeurj  Hardinge,  and  Mr.  Vesey 
fiUtgeruld,  the  member  for  Clare,  who  waa 
advocate  of  Catliolic  emancipation.      CV 
lie  emancipation  was  to  be  achieved  under 
m  ministry,  the  members  of  which  had  mostly 
teen    iu*    avowed    and    inveterate  antagon- 
Wts.     The  time  had  arrived  when  it  could 
no  longer  be  refused  or  defended,  but  the 
hanuji^es  of  Sheit  and  the  enormous  influence 
of  O'Connt^U  were  met  by  such  violent  hostile 
demonstrations  on   the  part  of  the  Orange 
•ocietiw  of  Ireland,  that  the  country  appeared 
t»  be  oa  Uie  brink  of  civil  war.    At  the  same 
tima  it  w.*\-  lie  u^  suppress  the  or- 

ganised agit  ;li  had  been  resumed  on 

the  leirival  of  the  Catholic  Association,  nor 
eoidd  the  charge  of  treason  or  sedition  be 
Oraintained  agnlust  its  leader.  When  proceed- 
bg»  had  been  takeji  against  him  in  1825,  he 
^ftl  addnsffiied  his  supfJorterB  afi  follows:— 
^^^p  deny  tlml  sedition  could  be  fuirly  imputed 
W  to  ths  wonis  that  I  spoke  on  the  occasion 
I  %hteb  gave  birth  to  this  prosecution.  I  never 
I  ikuifd  tho4ie  principles  of  a  pailiamentoiy 
■  trfofiu  which  I  bold  in  comnum  with  von,  sir 
I     Olif  cfi^ail  man),  hut  I  nm  al^o  finnly  attached  to 


BritjBh  connection  as  useful  to  Irehmd .  I  am  a 
friend  to  the  British  constitution,  under  such 
an  arrangement  as  will  secure  equal  laws  and 
equal  rights,  and  a  full  participation  of  the 
British  constitution  and  of  natural  liberty,  by 
which  the  one  shall  not  be  the  mistress  natiou, 
and  the  other  that  of  slaves,— by  which  we 
shall  be  bi-other  freemen  of  a  free  state;  and 
have  been  always  ready  to  support  that  con- 
nection, to  ensure  its  solid ity,  and  to  wipe 
from  off'  it  the  mildews  and  nist  of  oppres- 
sion. For  this  my  blood  is  remiy  to  flow  to 
the  last  drop.  I  am  firmly  and  conscientiously 
attached  to  an  hereditary  government,  because 
I  know  that  the  fixity  of  the  succession  is  the 
security  for  individual  pro j>erty  —  that  tlie 
stability  of  government  is  thereby  enaiire<l, 
and  consequently  the  plan  and  security  of 
society;  and  to  the  august  pensonage  wlio 
now  fills  the  throne  I  am  dutifully  attached, 
because  I  aaw  his  eye  glisten  with  joy  when 
confiding  his  person,  unarmed  and  unguarded, 
to  the  loyalty,  gratitude,  and  aflectioji  of  his 
Irish  people,  I  am  attached  to  him  from  my 
admiration  of  that  genuine  liberality  which 
induced  a  king  to  proclaim  that  the  differences 
of  the  Christian  religious  comnuutities  c«innot 
lead  to  any  difference  in  the  enjoyments  of 
civil  and  political  rights  in  the  countries  com- 
posing the  Germanic  confederation.  (1  wish 
tlie  German  privileges  were  extentled  to  Ire- 
land.) What  name  is  attached  to  that  j»ro- 
c tarnation  I  It  ia  that  of  Ge<3rge  the  Fouilh 
of  England,  the  name  of  the  first  English  king 
that  came  on  the  mission  of  peace  to  Ii-^land 
— a  king  that,  by  his  Hanoverian  proclama- 
tion, hjis  proved  that  if  bin  inclinations  were 
not  overruled  by  the  malignant  influence  of 
that  barbarous  policy  which  has  so  long  en- 
slaved Irishmen— that  if  left  to  the  exercise 
of  his  genuine  sentiments,  he  would  long  since 
have  smitten  the  fouj  demon  of  iutolemnce 
that  has  so  long  stalked  abroad,  scattering  in 
its  course  disunion  and  dismay,  death  and 
poverty,  He  has  declared  it  a  principle  that 
the  man  is  a  tyrant  who  interferes  bt'tween 
the  consciences  of  his  brother-man  and  his 
God.  And  that  it  is  an  insult  to  reason,  and 
inva^iion  of  natural  lil>erty,  to  say  to  any  man 
he  is  merely  tolt»rat^l  in  wor»hifiping  hi^Ciod 
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as  he  shall  think  fit.  Of  the  peerage  and  the 
wisdom  of  that  institution  I  am  a  supporter, 
from  a  conviction  of  its  advantages  to  society. 
The  peei^e  is  allied  to  that  legitimate 
ambition  which  animates  the  soldier,  the 
sailor,  the  scholar,  and  the  man  of  science, 
and  in  no  profession  is  it  more  predominant 
than  in  my  own.  It  is  that  legitimate  ambi- 
tion which  bums  the  midnight  lamp,  and  con- 
sumes the  day  ere  the  sun  has  risen.  The 
peerage  is  the  offspring  of  that  ambition 
which  is  useful  to  country  and  kind,  making 
liberty  valuable,  and  giving  security  to  the 
throne  and  the  people.  The  next  object  of 
my  devotion  is  that  institution  which  gives 
the  people  a  voice  in  appointing  their  portion 
of  their  legislature;  but  not  that  system  which 
deludes  with  words  and  immoral  privileges, 
and  gives  nothing  substantial  to  the  possessors. 
But  this  feeling  on  the  subject  of  reform  I 
defy  my  maligners  to  say  I  have  ever  suft'ered 
to  interfere  with  or  influence  my  conduct  in 
the  management  of  Catholic  affairs,  or  the 
business  of  this  association.  Yet  I  would  not 
be  tliought  to  be  indifferent  to  parliamentary 
reform;  but  while  sectarian  intolerance  is 
suffered  to  rear  its  hydra  head,  so  long  will 
parliamentary  abuses  continue ;  and  my  fii-st 
object,  and  tliat  nearest  my  heart,  is  that  the 
sectarian  differences  of  Irishmen  may  be  dis- 
solved into  an  union  of  national  sentiment, 
giving  peace  and  security  to  the  entire  country, 
and  strength  to  the  united  empire.  I  would 
ask.  Can  my  ambition  be  mistaken  ?  Have  I 
not,  as  my  talented  friend  Mr.  Shell  has  said, 
given  seven  hostages  to  the  state  as  security 
for  my  fidelity?  and  have  I  not  a  profession, 
the  most  abundant  in  its  return  for  my  labours? 
and  had  I  not  that  profession,  I  have  a  pro- 
perty sufficient  to  support  me  in  a  style  of 
independence  suitable  to  my  station  as  the 
descendant  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families 
of  the  land.  Then  should  I  not  be  the  most 
doating  driveller  in  existence  to  imagine  that 
at  my  age,  and  under  my  circumstances,  I 
could  be  a  gainer,  or  that  my  country  would 
be  benefited  by  an  armed  organization  of 
barefooted,  turbulent,  undisciplined  peasantry 
against  the  marshalled  troops  of  Europe?  No, 
I  should  rather  submit  to  the  consequences  of 


our  present  degradation  than  that  a  nngle 
tear  should  make  any  portion  of  the  cup  of 
doubtful  happiness  to  be  obtained  by  a  na- 
tional commotion.  With  these  feelings,  and 
under  this  impression,  we  have  associated  for 
the  attainment  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
while  we  remain  shackled  we  shall  never  cease 
to  stiiiggle  to  free  ourselves  from  our  fettera 
while  we  remain  unredressed." 

This  speech  sufficiently  indicates  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  '*  great  agitator,"  who 
could  declare  not  only  his  patriotism,  but  his 
loyalty,  and  at  the  same  time  had  at  his 
entire  command  so  large  a  body  of  men  that 
he  was  able  at  any  moment  to  menace  the 
government. 

The  ministry,  however,  was  elsewhere  as- 
sailed by  those  who  professed  to  see  in  the  pre- 
miership of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  militaiy  des|K>ti8m ;  an  utterly 
unfounded  assumption,  but  one  which  for  a 
time  answered  the  purpose  of  a  party  cry. 

Brougham,  who  in  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech  had  unsuccessfully  urged  a  wide 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  was  partly 
responsible  for  this  insinuation,  and  it  was 
during  his  attack  on  the  government  that  he 
had  uttered  the  famous  phrase,  *'  the  school- 
master is  abroad;"  but  in  addition  to  the 
denunciations  of  their  opponents,  the  ministry 
had  now  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  their 
own  party,  who  charged  them  with  pusilla- 
nimity for  neglecting  to  take  stronger  measures 
for  jiutting  an  end  to  the  Catholic  Association, 
to  suppi-ess  which  they  had  more  than  three 
yeara  before  demanded  and  obtaineil  exti-a- 
ordinary  powers  from  parliament,  and  which 
had  now  grown  to  '^a  giant's  stature  and  a 
tyrant's  strength."  The  solicitor-general  for 
Ireland  was  obliged  to  represent  that  anv 
attempt  at  a  prosecution  against  an  individual 
member  of  the  association  was  futile,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  draw  up  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment gainst  seven  millions  of  people,  and 
that  the  Act  of  1825  was  intended  only  to 
precede  measures  of  concession  towards  the 
Irish  Catholics. 

This  was  in  fact  to  be  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  government.  A  measure  of 
repression  was  first  to  be  propowd  for  the 
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mbolitioii  of  the  CaUiolic  Aaaociation,  and 
it  w«9  to  be  imineduitely  followed  by  an  act 
wtnoli  felioulily  at  least  for  a  time,  mitiBfj  the 
dthottc  jiarty  in  IrelaJid  and  so  ensure  the 
security  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  whicli 
wiiaalrea<lr  iu  danger*  But  it  waa  soon  felt 
that  no  half  meaaures  would  be  effectual,  and 
th«  Act  of  Suppression  once  passed  it  became 
t)eo»i»arj  at  once  to  c^ry  a  measure  of 
Cktholic  emancipation.  Mr*  Peel  was  the 
first  to  yield,  and,  witli  his  usual  integrity, 
he  appealed  at  once  to  tlie  Duke  of  Wdling- 
tou,  at  the  same  time  expressing  hia  earnest 
ddBtre,  for  Um  sake  of  consigtency,  to  renign 
hi*  dBct*,  and  to  give  the  government  an 
)nde{»etident  supfxirt.  On  the  same  grounds 
b»  afti*rwar<iA  tendered  the  resignation  of  hi** 
Jttil  an  the  n? preventative  of  Oxford  — and 
the  rej^igiiation  wn3  accepted.  His  friend  a 
put  Iiim  again  in  nomination,  but  he  was 
dvfcnted  by  Sir  Bobert  Harry  Inglis,  a 
thorough  anti^emancipationiat— and  wa^s  im- 
m«diaidy  rcttimed  for  tlje  liorough  of  West- 
bary.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  howevei*,  hud 
alrenly  »eeu  the  necessity  for  averting  an  in- 
HQTvetion,  tiaving  the  government,  and  pre* 
ventiiJi^agreat  national  cal am ity^  by  satisfying 
ti)(?  d<ituaiida  of  the  Irnih  Human  Catholioi. 
The  great  dlflicttlty  wa«  to  persuade  the  king 
to  mx*^  |>oaal— for  though  George  the 

Fourth  1  V>een  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs 

he  wai  DOW  t2ie  moat  uncompromising  op- 
peofiol  both  of  parliamentary  reform  and  of 
(^iUtoUe  emancipation.  The  duke  hiniBelf 
woulrl  willingly  have  resigned  otUce  rather 
than  have  ap(>«.^ared  as  tlie  promoter  of  a  mea> 
iure  to  which  he  hiul  ajwayii  given  indiesitat- 
iug  0|ipo«itioti;  but  lie  a)uld  not  break  up  the 
Oaiy  strong  government  which  had  been  formed 
VHdf  the  death  of  Canning,  and  he  was  re- 
InctftUt  ify  let  in  the  Whigs,  who  woidd  have 
anted  roea^urett  ntill  more  discordant  to  the 
^Xkg,  Ou  the  nth  of  December, aft4?r  he  had 
jeluil  Mr.  Pe^rl  and  L«>rd  Lyndhurst  in 
•wmlning  Ui«  question,  the  duke  wrote  to 
the  I2ora4Ui  Catholic  primate  of  Irtland^ — 
"'**"•  that  nn  some  di«tant  day  the  Car 
L>  might  be  safely  granted,  IVIr. 
F  !netjt  stating  his  reasons 

^  :  ,i,  ^_^i, :      ..  i^r^iMU  f#f  emancipation, and 


the  securities  which  he  belie veti  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  dangera  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it.  With  tliia  the  duke  waited 
on  the  king,  and  after  conBiderable  difbculty 
prevailed  on  him  to  consent  with  an  ill  grace 
and  an  almost  cLildii*h  temper  to  what  had  by 
that  time  Ijecome  inevitable.  In  the  month 
of  March  the  Cathohc  Emancipation  Bill  was 
intixxiuced  to  the  House  of  Commons — with 
two  other  measures,  one  for  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  tlie  forty-shiUing  freeholders,  and 
the  other  for  suppressing  tlie  C[itholic  A^ocia- 
tioiL  Both  of  these  latter  bills  passed  readily 
enough ;  but  the  opfxi»ition  to  the  former  was 
tremendous,  Tlje  Orange  Tory  party  was 
furious.  They  declared,  not  without  some 
show  of  truth,  that  they  had  been  betrayed 
by  their  leaders,  and  demanded  a  dissolution 
of  parliament,  which  might  have  enabled 
them  to  fnistrate  tlie  proposed  measure.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  tlie  Dissenters 
were  equally  autagonistic,and  joined  tlie  clergy 
in  their  eiforts  against  the  ministry.  Even 
in  the  ranks  of  the  government  itself  there 
was  vehement  opposition  to  a  measure  whidi 
had  so  long  been  regarded  aa  a  kind  of  test  of 
consistency,  and  the  atlorney-general,  Sir  C, 
Wetherell,  made  a  violent  jmd  abusive  speech 
against  his  suiteriora  in  office,  declaring  that  he 
**  had  no  8{>eech  toeat  up  —no  apostasy  disgrace- 
fully to  explain — no  |*rdti7  subterfuge  to  re- 
sort to"— that  "tliey  might  have  turned  him 
out  of  office;  but  lie  would  not  be  made  such  a 
dirty  tool  as  to  draw  t/iat  bilL"  Of  course  they 
did  turn  himoutof  officCtand  thereby  iinTeased 
their  ditliculties;  but  Mr.  Peel  was  now  com- 
mitted to  the  measure,  which  his  colleagues 
felt  must  l)e  introduced  by  him  who  had 
framed  and  could  best  defend  it.  He  did 
defend  it  with  an  ability  and  p*itience  which 
suooessfully  comtuended  it  to  tlie  Wings,  who 
gave  to  it  a  supfwrt  that  compensated  for  tbe 
defection  of  the  Tory  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment:—he  also  defended  himself  against  the 
repeated  charge  of  inconsistency  and  the 
abandonment  of  his  former  political  principles, 
*'The  rejection  of  this  measure,"  said  he,  "  w^ill 
be  productive  of  danger  to  a  degree  which  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  It  w^ill  destroy  the  re- 
concilement whuch  had  been  already  effectc^d: 
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it  will  elevate  the  lower  classes  of  partisans 
on  one  side,  and  depress  them  on  the  other, 
and  will  thus  widen,  to  a  most  lamentable 
extent,  the  breach  which  is  almost  healed  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  That  is  a  considera- 
tion to  which  I  am  sure  every  member  of  the 
house  will  give  its  due  weight,  no  matter 
what  objection  he  may  have  to  the  abstract 
policy  of  these  measures.  He  may  think  that 
we  are  in  the  wrong;— he  may  condemn  us  for 
acting  as  we  have  done ;  but  it  will  be  per- 
fectly consistent  in  him  to  argue,  that,  having 
once  brought  such  measures  forward,  we  can- 
not avert  the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from 
their  rejection.  On  these  grounds  I  entreat 
the  house,  and  every  member  who  has  in- 
fluence in  the  house,  to  pause  before  they 
come  to  a  judgment  this  night.  I  am  willing 
to  submit  my  conduct  to  public  revision ;  but 
I  must  at  the  same  time  contend,  that  if  any 
member  thinks  that  the  consequence  of  re- 
jecting these  measures  will  produce  a  state  of 
things  very  different  from  that  on  which  he 
previously  proposed  to  himself  to  give  his  vote, 
he  will  be  more  consistent  in  giving  his  vote 
conformably  to  the  new  state  of  things  than 
in  adhering  to  his  former  vote  in  a  state  of 
things  which  is  completely  altered.  I  trust 
that  the  time  is  now  fast  approaching  when 
we  shall  for  ever  have  done  with  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question.  If  we  were  en- 
abled to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  innu- 
merable mazes  and  ramifications  of  it — if  we 
were  enabled  to  say  that  our  time  shall  no 
longer  be  wasted  by  receiving  petitions  eitlier 
in  favour  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
claims — if  we  were  enabled  to  disencumber 
ourselves  of  this  endless  Catholic  question,  and 
to  turn  to  other  objects  the  thirty  or  forty 
days  which,  for  sessions  past,  we  have  dedi- 
cated to  it— even  thus  far  we  shall  be  con- 
ferring a  great  benefit  on  the  country.  The 
discussions  have  at  all  times  been  most  painful 
to  me;  but  I  beg,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
putations of  inconsistency  to  which  it  may 
subject  me,  to  claim  for  myself  the  privilege, 
and  not  merely  to  claim  the  privilege,  but  to 
assert  the  bounden  duty  of  eveiy  man  who 
contracts  such  an  obligation  as  I  have  con- 
tracted to  the  king,  to  give  his  majesty  advice. 


not  with  reference  to  speeches  which  I  may 
formerly  have  delivered  in  this  house,  but 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  affaire  in  which 
the  country  may  at  any  time  be  placed.  And 
then,  however  doubtful  it  may  be  whether  I 
shall  entitle  myself  by  my  conduct  to  the 
gratitude  of  posterity — however  painful  it 
may  prove  to  me  to  dissever  party  connec- 
tions— and  I  have  this  night  received  a  formal 
menace  that  all  such  connections  shall  be 
dissevered— still  those  are  consequences  which 
ought  not  to  weigh  with  one  who  has  under- 
taken the  responsibility  to  the  crown  and  to 
the  country.  Different  circumstances  compel 
different  courses  of  action.  The  minister  of 
the  crown  is  placed  in  a  different  situation 
from  the  ordinary  member  of  parliament ;  he 
is  bound  to  weigh  circumstances  which  othei-s 
may  overlook,  and  whatever  may  be  the  im- 
putations to  which  he  exposes  himself,  he  is 
bound  to  give  the  best  advice  which  it  is  in 
his  power  to  give.  My  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Liverpool,  has  told  me  that  I  shall 
find  great  lukewarm ness  hereafter  among 
those  whose  good  opinion  I  have  hitherto 
been  proud  of  securing.  I  know  my  hon. 
friends  too  well  to  suppose  that  they  have 
been  influenced  either  by  private  or  by  per- 
sonal considerations  in  the  support  which 
they  have  given  me  formerly,  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  steer  their  future  course  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  tend  to  the  promotion  of  the 
public  interests — not  to  the  annoyance  of  a 
particular  minister.  I  cannot  purchase  their 
support  by  promising  to  adhere  at  all  times 
and  at  all  hazards,  as  minister  of  the  crown, 
to  arguments  and  opinions  which  I  may  have 
heretofore  propounded  in  this  house,  I  reserve 
to  myself  distinctly  and  unequivocally  the 
right  of  adapting  my  conduct  to  the  exigency 
of  the  moment  and  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try. The  hon.  member  for  Dover  has  told  me 
that  I  must  cling  to  this  opinion,  and  that  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  screw  myself  up  to 
the  other  opinion  at  all  hazards;  but  the  hon. 
member  has  not  assigned  a  single  reason  for 
the  advice  which  he  has  given  me.  I  will  tell 
the  hon.  member  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the 
gallant  admiral  near  him,  that  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  the  pilot  is  bound  to  steer 
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toigiuuf^  tlifitliip  from  danger; 
that  when  ditflraiit  triads  ttre  bl(/^ing  it 
U  ubiiolyWly  i&(!umboxii  to  Uike  a  ditlerent 
course  to  save  ilie  aLip  from  thoae  daugerSf 
f^luc1i«  if  tliey  were  incurred,  must  lend  to  tbe 
inevitable  Ices,  not  only  of  the  ahip,  but  alaj 
of  her  crew.  My  defence  is  the  same  with 
thai  of  aU  others  under  similar  circimistance^, 
ojul  I  liuUI  ooaclude  by  expressing  it  iu  words 
more  beaatilul  tium  any  which  I  myself  could 
ufi«^  I  mean  the  words  of  Cicero:— **H»c 
ilidici,  haec  vidi,  h«ec  acripta  legi;  hssc  de 
*Riipi«^utiiisimis  et  ciarissimis  viriB,  et  in  h^c 
re|mblicA  et  in  aliis  civilatibua,  monumenta 
oobiii  lit-er«e  prodideruat — non  semi>er  easdem 
•eot«Dtlda  ab  iiadem  sed  quascumque  reipub- 
atatus,  inclinatio  temporum,  ratio  coii- 
im  poatuhirent,  ease  defendas." 

Headers  of  these  pa^es  will  acareely  be  able 
to  r«?ttlize  the  fiict  tlmt  at  the  close  of  Uie 
debate  Sir  J,  Yorke  ailltui  out — "  Mr.  Sj)eaker, 
I  ho[>e  I  may  cuiR-lude  tJie  discuasion  ou  this 
lidl  with  a  parliamentary  toaat — *May  Uie 
ijaler  kingdoma  be  united,  and  may  they  live 
livTMfter  together  like  two  brothera.*"  Thei-e 
inia  iiimething  peculiarly  Irish  about  this. 

The  Bill  w&b  carried  by  a  majority  of  I7B  in  a 
houiie  of  4C2,  and  wna  accordingly  read  a  thini 
time.  After  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
(3oioQel  Trench  oRered  the  following  clause: — 
"That  DO  Clirisftian  paator  do  prohibit  the  UBe 
ul  the  Holy  Scriptures  under  pain  of  mia- 
il«jtiQaxiour/'  The  motion  waa  negatived. 
Colodiel  8ibtborj»  then  proposed  that  no  Roman 
OatlioLie  member  of  a  corporation  iihould  vote 
ia  iho  diJiposal  of  funds  for  charitable  pur- 
pogei;  but  Ml*.  Peel  obeerved  that  the  amend- 
inetit  waa  umieceeaary,  aa  all  the  parties  who 
^  *       u  of  such  achoola  or  foundatioii 

1  r^tt««tauts. 

Thua  tlio  great  meajivure  of  Catholic  eman- 
cifkUion  pAa*ed  into  law^  and  no  remarkable 
u{jpc«utiou  wjia  offered  to  the  disf  ranch Lsement 
uf  the  forty  shilling  freeholders,  though  it  was 
prindfially  by  tlieir  meaiia  that  one  of  the 
taoft  dgnilicaiit  dcmoDatrations  of  the  power 
ol  the  aAodatioo  waa  manifeated  on  belialf 

Tbfw  dAjrs  alter  Uia  CatliQlic  Enmucipation 
1^1  pMsed  the  third  n^adlug  it  received  the 


royal  absent.  The  paaaing  of  the  measure  had 
been  greatly  due  to  tlje  energy  and  decision 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  it  waa  his  in* 
fluence  which  obtained  the  reluctant  endorae- 
meut  of  the  king.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tide*  influence  was  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously exercised,  and  that  Wellington  waa 
then  completely  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
relieving  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  from  their 
social  and  political  disabOitiea.  On  moving 
the  second  reading  iu  the  House  of  Lords  he 
declared  emphatically  that  the  course  he  had 
adopted  on  the  question  had  been  with  the 
fullest  conviction  that  it  was  a  sound  and 
just  one.  He  reviewed  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, and  dwelt  on  the  extreme  consequences 
which  were  likely  to  insult  if  bigotry  and 
hereditary  hatred  w^ere  left  to  w*ork  their  way; 
he  8(K)ke  with  a  certain  pathetic  emphaais 
when  he  said,  "  It  has  been  my  fortune,  my 
lords,  to  have  seen  much  of  war^more  tlum 
most  men.  I  was  constantly  engaged  in  the 
active  duties  of  the  military  profession  from 
Ixtyhood  until  I  grew  gray.  My  life  has  been 
pissed  in  familiarity  with  scenes  of  death  and 
human  sutferiug.  Unfortunately  I  have  been 
chiefly  engaged  in  countries  where  the  war 
wai*  internal — where  a  civil  war  w*as  main- 
tiiined  by  conflicting  factions.  I  must  say  thai 
at  any  sacnfloe  I  would  avoid  every  approach 
to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  My  lords,  I  wcudd 
do  tdl  I  could — I  would  run  any  risk— I  would 
Bacrilictj  my  life  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe! 
Nothing  could  be  so  disastroua  to  the  country, 
nothing  80  destructive  of  its  prosjjerity  as  civil 
war ;  nothing  could  take  place  that  tended  so 
completely  to  demoralize  and  degrade  as  such 
a  conflict,  in  wliich  the  hand  of  iteighbour  is 
raised  against  neighbour — that  of  the  father 
against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father 
— of  the  bi-other  against  the  brothei^— of  the 
servant  against  the  master — a  conflict  which 
mu»t  end  in  confusion  and  destruction.  If 
civil  war  be  so  bad  whejj  oociisioned  by  re- 
sistance to  government — ^if  such  a  colUsion  is 
to  be  avoided  by  all  means  possible — how 
much  more  necessary  is  it  to  avoid  a  civil  war, 
in  which,  in  order  to  put  down  one  portioUi 
it  would  be  necessary  to  arm  and  excite  the 
other !    I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  ni&n  that 
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now  hears  me  who  would  not  shudder  were 
such  a  proposition  made  to  him;  yet  such  must 
have  been  the  result  had  we  attempted  to 
terminate  the  state  of  things  to  which  I  have 
referred  otherwise  than  by  a  measure  of  con- 
ciliation." 

One  can  imagine  after  what  a  struggle  of 
intellectual  and  moral  conviction  against  his 
former  honest  opinions  and  prejudices  the 
duke  made  this  appeal— and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  appreciate  the  strong  restraint  that  the 
simple-minded,  loyal  and  obedient  soldier  must 
have  placed  on  himself  while  listening  to  the 
weak  and  selfish  complaints  of  the  sovereign 
who  would  still  have  resisted  had  he  possessed 
the  "  courage  of  his  convictions." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  passing 
of  the  Belief  Bill  would  have  had  an  imme- 
diate effect  in  restoring  peace  and  order  to 
Ireland;  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case. 

O'Connell  had  already  played  a  bold  game. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  member  for  Clare,  had 
been  admitted  into  the  ministry  (as  treasurer 
of  the  navy),  and  he  was  not  only  a  man  of 
much  local  influence  but  an  avowed  8upiK)rter 
of  the  Catholic  claims.  His  introduction  into 
the  ministry  necessarily  threw  the  seat  open, 
but  the  idea  of  his  not  being  as  a  matter  of 
course  re-elected  had  never  entered  any  one's 
head  even  in  England.  It,  however,  had  en- 
tered the  head  of  O'Connell  that  he  would  get 
himself  elected  for  Clare,  and  he  speedily  put 
the  same  idea  into  the  heads  of  his  friends. 
He  assured  them  as  a  lawyer,  being  sustained 
in  this  by  Mr.  Butler,  a  distinguished  barrister 
in  England,  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
his  being  returned,  and  that  if  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment he  would  certainly  take  his  seat  and 
vote.  He  was  elected,  after  scenes  of  tlie 
wildest  excitement,  in  which  Mr.  Sheil  said 
that  "  every  altar  was  a  tribune."  Elections 
used  then  to  extend  over  a  great  many  days, 
but  on  the  second  day  in  Clare  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
resigned,  seeing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his 
case. 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  member  returned 
for  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  passing 
of  the  Relief  Act  was  Lord  Surrey,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  returned  for  Hors- 
ham during  the  Easter  recess  of  the  year  1829. 


Mr.  CConnell  did  not  make  his  appearance 
until  the  15th  of  May.  He  then '  presented 
himself  at  the  table  as  the  member  for  Clare, 
and  the  clerk  tendered  him  the  usual  oath. 
This  he  declined  to  take,  maintaining  that  in 
consequence  of  the  change  in  the  law  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  that  it  should  be  adopted 
by  Catholic  representatives.  The  Speaker, 
Manners  Sutton,  pronounced  against  him, 
and  he  was  directed  to  withdraw.  Henry 
Brougham  then  moved  that  Mr.  CConnell 
should  be  heard  in  support  of  his  claim  to  sit 
and  vote  without  taking  the  old  oath;  and  it 
was  resolved,  after  much  discussion  (the  de- 
bate being  only  concluded  after  an  adjourn- 
ment), that  O'Connell  should  speak  from  the 
bar  of  the  house,  and  not  as  member  for 
Clare.  He  did  address  the  house  from  the 
bar,  and  with  a  surprising  degree  of  modera- 
tion. The  house,  however,  resolved  by  a 
majority  of  86,  that  though  he  had  been  re- 
turned for  Clare,  he  could  not  be  allowed  to 
sit  without  taking  the  "  oath  of  supremacy  " 
in  the  usual  terms.  In  order  to  make  the 
whole  transaction  formal  and  complete  he 
asked  to  see  the  oath,  which  of  course  he 
knew  by  heai-t.  After  pretending  to  study  it 
he  said,  *^  I  see  in  this  oath  one  assertion  as 
to  a  matter  of  fact  which  I  know  ia  not  true ; 
and  I  see  in  it  another  assertion  as  to  a  matter 
of  opinion  which  I  believe  is  not  true.  I  there- 
fore refuse  to  take  the  oath." 

CConnell  being  thus  sent  back,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  pass  a  special  act  for  his  relief;  but 
this  idea  was  rejected,  and  a  new  writ  was 
issued  for  County  Clare.  Of  course  O'Connell 
was  once  more  returned,  and  triumphantly, 
without  even  an  opposition.  All  that  he  could 
now  do  as  an  agitator  to  avenge  himself  and 
his  friends  he  did.  He  revived  the  Catholic 
Association  with  a  change  of  scheme,  and 
started  with  vehemence  the  cry  for  a  repeal 
of  the  union.  The  "  rent "  waa  raised  just  as 
it  had  been  before;  five  thousand  pounds 
were  set  apart  for  promoting  the  return  of 
CConnell  and  other  politicians  of  his  school  to 
parliament;  secret  societies  were  formed  in 
every  direction.  It  seemed  only  too  probable 
that  Ireland  would  shortly  be  in  a  blaze;  in 
Tipperary  the  soldiers  had  to  be  called  oat. 
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luitl  iitu-luuEnent  woa  not  oittiiig.  It  waa 
abiUidikuUy  plaii)  thai  a  time  of  geoeral  in- 
argiJiic©  had  arrived;  the  watere  were  out, 
it  did  not  seem  easy  to  guide  them ;  the 
r©f  olntion  iii  France,  which  M  to  the  flight 
of  Charles  X-,  stirred  up  to  e^ttr^ioe  activity 
lite  Jtlready  roused  synipivthies  of  Engliah 
Rrtdicaik;  Henry  Brougham  wiia  returned  iu 
Lritmiph  for  Yorkshire;  political  unions  of 
vitrioua  kindfi,  iucludiug  tlioae  of  the  trades, 
ipraft^  into  renewe<i  life  all  over  the  countty; 
and*  tn  shorty  tlie  battle  of  i-eform  in  parlia- 
meiit  waA  soon  to  be  fought  to  the  death. 

In  almost  every  way  O'Coriiiell  wji^i  born 
for  A  leader  of  men.  Crabb  liobirisuii  (him- 
»«lf  a  barrister),  in  his  vol\iininau6  omnium 
^iliary,  relates  how  he  ma^le  the 
r»  acquaintance  in  C*ork,  and 
was  re«i%-ed  by  him  with  more  tlian  exuber- 
&ut  howpitalit y*  O'toiineirs  iutJueuce  over  his 
I«!fiatitr7  wan  strikingly  disclosed  during  one  of 
!'  w,  which  waa  like  a  roy^il  pi-ogreas. 

1 1  places,"  wrote  Mr^Prabb  Robinson, 
"partial  of  men  were  standing  in  lanes.  Some 
of  these  jmrties  joined  U8,  and  accompanied 
OS  Mverftl  mUes.  I  was  surprised  by  remark- 
iog  that  some  of  the  men  ran  by  the  side  of 
tyCnniiell*a  horae,  atid  were  vehement  in  their 
gcBticuLitionB,  and  luud  in  tlieir  talk.  ...  I 
leiniml  from  him  that  all  the^^e  men  were  liia 
IdumtSy  and  tlmt  one  of  the  conditions  of 
their  holding  under  him  was,  that  tliey  should 
never  go  to  law,  but  submit  all  their  disputes 
to  him.  In  fact  he  was  trying  ciises  all  the 
morning.^'  What  were  O'Conaell  s  subsequent 
ndationa  wit)i  his  tenantry  will  appear  in  a 
future  page,  or  at  le:u«t  what  the  Tim€4  com- 
miittiouer  said  about  them;  but  at  this  date 
th*y  w«^te  highly  crwli table  to  both. 

The  country  was  already  on  the  brink  of 
ihv  new  era.  and  altliongh  it  hod  still  to  immb 
Ihniugh  a  period  of  fieixre  conflict,  and  to  sus- 
tain a  political  struggle  which  ^hook  the  whole 
Inumrwork  of  eociety*  it  was  soon  to  pass  into 
4  purer  almoephere,  Meanwhile  much  dis- 
trcM  was  felt  by  the  kliouriug  classes  of  the 
ooQimiiiiit/.  Both  agriculturists  and  me- 
daiiki  aefta^y  felt  the  pressure  of  the  times. 
UleCillloUcAoicdation,  though  suppreased  by 
tie  noesl  m^  stUI  carried  on  its  operations 


under  a  new*  name.  All  interests  in  all  parte 
of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  suffer — trade  and 
manufactures  ;ib  well  as  agriculture  stagnated. 
Whole  parishes  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
pauperism,  and  wei-e  compelled  to  seek  the 
aid  of  neighbours  Little,  if  any,  better  off  than 
themselves,  and  already  overburdened  by  the 
rates  out  of  which  their  own  potir  hud  to  be 
maintained.  Tenants  could  not  pay  their 
rents;  farmers  were  too  poor  to  effect  im- 
provements  in  their  holdings;  the  farm- 
labourer  was  also  a  casual  pauper,  his  miser- 
able earnings  supplemented  by  the  parish  dole; 
the  Yorkshiie  and  Lancashire  operatives  were 
starving  on  wages  which  only  amounted  to  a 
few  jieiice  a-day  (often  to  no  more  than  tliree- 
fience  or  fnurpenee),  though  they  worked  for 
twelve  hoiu^.  CConnetl  declared  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  in  Irehnd  7000  persons  were 
subsisting  on  three  lialfpence  a-day  each,  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  statement  was  not  greatly 
exaggerated.  On  the  4th  of  February,  I83i», 
parliament  was  opened  by  com  mission »  and 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  the  prevalent 
distress  was  mentioned  in  terms  which  gave 
an  irritating  impression  that  neither  king  nor 
ministry  sympathized  with,  or  ever  quite 
rejdized,  the  depth  of  poverty  imder  which 
the  jx>pulation9  of  the  great  manufacturing 
tow^ns  and  of  intjst  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts were  Buffering.  This  omission  ivas  so 
remarkable  that  amendments  were  moved  in 
both  houses  with  a  view  to  induce  the  legis- 
lature to  take  intt*  ccmsideratiun  tlie  pi-evailing 
distreaa  and  the  means  of  remedying  it ;  but 
the  ministry  was  able  to  defeat  all  such  at- 
tempts, though  by  so  doing  they  increased 
against  themtielves  the  tide  of  popular  dislike 
which  was  soon  to  rise  to  a  torrent  of  detes- 
tation. The  course  which  they  pursued  had 
another  effect  which  was  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  reform.  It  alienated  from  them  still 
further  those  adherents  who  had  refused  to 
join  them  in  achieving  CathoEc  emancipation, 
ajid  by  what  at  first  seemed  like  a  remarkable 
inversion  of  principles  some  of  these  seemed 
inclined  to  show  their  disaffection  by  proposals 
which  were  on  the  side  of  electoral  enfran- 
chisement.  At  all  events  the  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford  (eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough) 
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moved  that  wlmt  lie  csJleil  »  "wholesome  ad- 
roouition  "  should  be  apjiended  to  the  address 
tnym  the  House  of  Commons,  referriiig  to  the 
awful  and  alarming  state  of  univetBal  distress 
in  which  the  landed,  commercial,  and  all  the 
great  productive  intererts  of  the  oountr/  were 
involved,  ascribiug  it  to  the  fact  that  the 
houM  was  nominated  for  the  greater  |mrt  by 
certain  prnprietors  of  close  tuid  dccavitig 
boroughs^  and  hj  a  few  other  individuals 
who,  by  the  mere  power  of  mouej^  employed 
in  meana  absolutely  and  positively  forbidden 
by  the  laws,  had  obtained  a  "domination/* 
alao  expreasly  forbidden  by  act  of  parliament, 
over  certain  other  citieia  and  borouglts  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  houae,  indu<l- 
ing  tliose  members  who  supported  **  refomj,'* 
would  not  support  a  motion  intended  only  aa 
a  move  of  party  tactics  which  would  not  ulti- 
mately further  the  real  cause  of  popular  re- 
presentation;  but  it  was  intimated  pretty 
broadly  to  the  ministry  that  only  by  the 
coalition  with  the  Whigs  could  they  hope  to 
sustain  their  position  against  tliosi*  former 
friends  who  were  now  their  bitterest  op- 
ponents* The  Marquis  of  Blandford,  however, 
attempted  to  bring  in  a  biU  to  transfer  the 
franchises  of  corrupt  or  decayed  boroughs  to 
large  unrepresented  towns,  and  to  give  votes 
to  all  payers  of  scot  and  lot,  all  householders 
and  copyholders.  He  also  proposed  to  pay 
county  members  £4  and  borough  members 
£^  a-day,  placing  Scotland  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  England.  Menjbera  were  to  be  chosen 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  to  be  re* 
presented.  This  measure  was  met  by  an 
amendment  from  Lord  Althorp,  who,  as  leader 
of  the  Wliigs,  moved  **that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  house  that  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  is  necessary."  Botli  motion 
and  amendment  were  defeated,  and  for  a  time 
the  government  secured  Its  majorities  and 
threw  out  every  attempt  tt»  atta<!k  even  tlie 
outworks  of  the  corrupt  pai  liameotary  system* 
The  probabilities  of  bringing  in  any  widely 
indnsive  meiwure  apjieAred  to  be  distant  in* 
deed,  and  even  the  most  moderate  attempt  to 
mitigate  existing  ovils  of  which  evejybody 
had  reason  to  complain  were  for  a  time 
utterly  frustmted. 


The  only  very  im^Kirtant  meastin*  which 
were  passed  were  for  further  re<iucing  the 
number  of  executions  by  taking  forgery  out 
of  the  category  of  capitjil  o^ences — a  measuitt 
in  which,  as  we  have  alread  f     ti 

Gladstone,  the  father  otf  the  f  u, 

waB  greatly  interested;  and  an  act  for  aKtlhth- 
ing  the  seijarate  system  of  judicature  in  Wjdt«* 

The  first  pjirliameot  of  1830  had  not  ter- 
minated its  labours  when  George  the  Fourtli 
dietL  For  some  time  previously  he  bad  livt-d 
in  seclusion,  and  though  it  was  known  tlint 
his  health  was  seriously  impnired,  little  wits 
said  of  the  nature  or  the  ejttent  of  the  dis- 
order from  which  he  was  suffering;  nor  cam 
it  be  declftreil  that  any  very  ke^n  public  in- 
terest was  diwplayed  in  his  condition.  He  was 
no  longer  popular,  and  he  had  oeaaed  to  be 
credited  with  that  sort  of  political  inHnence 
which  mtule  him  a  great  or  prominent  figure 
in  the  national  story.  The  bulletin  iasned  by 
the  court  physicians  on  the  15th  of  April 
described  him  as  suffering  under  a  bi  linns 
attack  with  some  embarrassment  in  hin 
breathing ;  by  the  end  of  Msij  he  had  become 
too  ill  to  sign  public  documents,  and  a  bOl  was 
passed  allowing  the  sign  manual  to  be  affijc<:d 
by  means  of  a  stamp  by  some  person  to  whom 
the  king  gave  verbal  instructions — each  docu- 
ment so  signed  having  been  previously  en- 
dorsed by  three  members  of  tbe  privy -oounciL 
Early  in  June  his  maj^Vs  health  was  aaid 
to  have  improved,  but  on  the  26th  of  that 
month  he  expired  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel, and  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
was  at  once  proclaimed  king  by  the  title  of 
William  IV,  It  was  fortunate  indeed  for  the 
coimtry  that  the  great  measure  of  Catliolic 
Emancipation  had  already  been  paased — and 
that  the  new  king  was  in  a  certain  senae 
popular,  and  was  credited  with  a  desire  to  up^ 
hold  the  policy  of  the  advanced  Whigs,  and  to 
promote  Parliamentary  Reform — for  affairs 
in  France  were  again  exdting  tlie  attention  of 
Europe— a  new  revolution  had  already  threat- 
ened the  monarchy  of  Cliarles  X»  Befon 
many  da^'s  had  eUpaed  that  sovereign  had 
abdicated  Uie  throne,  and  the  poiitical  entlvu- 
siasm  which  was  aroused  by  this  event  among 
tike    advooat«B    of    extended    freedom    had 
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tdrmdt  readied  Engknci,  and  tent  a  ihnll  o£ 
ejuilUtioti  through  tlie  ranks  ctf  the  extreme 
Rlanneiv^  which,  had  George  the  Fourth 
•till  mgntsd,  might  have  produced  a  second 
abdication  i  >>l.    For,  undesirable  as  it 

tuaj  be  to  !     ,  •  reconln  uf  the  Hfe  of  the 

^  Fimt  Gentleman  in  £uro|je/'  it  ia  im possible 
to  ^Mtimjiti*  etuly  the  history  of  social  and 
jjijlitical  pro^nesa  without  i-eferring  both  to 
the  personal  chamctcr  of  the  king  in  his  social 
n±Iatians,  and  to  «ome  of  the  political  side 
ttsmes  which  were  Uie  results  of  hm  |iosition 
tit  ward**  the  goveruuient. 

For  thia  reaaun,  before  we  part  finally 
with  Gtorg^  IV.  in  connection  witli  the 
#rent»  and  political  tendencies  of  hh  reigUi 
it  may  b*«  Aijviaable  to  refer  once  more  to 
•  topic  which  has  already  ap])eai*ed  upon  the 
|«^  thottgh  briefly.  Not  in  itself  what  ia 
Hioillly  iU)der%tootl  by  the  word  political, 
tiie  etory  cif  George  IV/d  relations  with 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  harl  a  very  large 
infitieiice  upon  the  political  aHSOciationn  of 
tiroe^  and  Uiat  influence  flurvived,  emoul- 
on  with  more  or  lesa  heat,  till  the 
\  of  Uie  Reform  Bill  quenched  the  fire. 
The  belief  that  the  detest^  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land hail  muniered  his  valet  Sellis  (in  order 
to  get  rid  of  a  witnees  to  an  intrigue)  waa 
mixed  in  the  nnnda  of  the  populace  with  the 
death  of  the  Frinceas  Charlotte  and  the 
vrongi  of  Queen  Caroline,  The  miseries  of 
th«  poor  queen  brought  together  tens  of  thou- 
ttlMlt  of  RaUi<^  reformers  who  would  never, 
Imt  for  the  excitement  of  her  Btory  and  the 
hatred  of  her  husband,  have  made  common 
cause  together.  All  this,  whidi  ia  stiU  fresh 
in  the  mamones  of  people  younger  than  Mr. 
(iiodatODep  cannot  b«  undeiwtood  without  a 
little  retroepectioD  and  some  detail.  But  be- 
fore paming  on  to  a  few  rapid  liinta  of  the 
ftonny  ^lolitical  feeling  which  the  queen's  story 

llped  to  raiae  and  concentrate,  we  w^ill  men- 
one  fact  which  will  speak  volumes.  It 
(  hia  sQcopfls  in  defending  the  queen  which 
nmda  Brougham  a  popular  idol  and  a 
,  poKtiod  force. 

Krtcr  poliaps  was  so  much  political  fury 
around  to  mean  and  irrelevant  an 
Tkm  people  saw  in  the  troubles  of 


the  queen  an  opportunity  of  avenging  them- 
selves upon  the  king  and  hia  ministera  for  the 
wrongs  done  to  them  and  their  leaders.  There 
was  an  eclipse  of  the  sma  that  year,  and  a  sum- 
mer of  extraordinary  heat.  When  the  poor 
queen,  who  had  been  living  abroad,  landed  at 
Dover,  the  municipality  presented  her  with 
an  address  of  homage  and  sympathy.  Her 
progre&s  to  London  was  like  that  of  a  gi'eat 
conqueror.  Alderman  Wood,  who  wfia  the 
hero  of  the  day,  side  by  Ride  with  Brougham 
and  Den  man,  her  couusel,  carried  her  in 
triumph  to  his  house  at  the  west  end,  and 
the  clieers  of  the  people  that  accompanied  her 
were  audible  at  St.  James's  and  Buckingham 
Palace*  At  night  aD  London  was  illuminated 
with  gi-eat  splendour.  Addresses  of  homage 
to  her,  and  covert  denunciations  **by  dema- 
gogues and  sinisters"  of  **tbe  king  and  all  his 
ministers'*  poured  in  from  evt*ry  pirt  of  the 
couiitry.  When  she  appeared  in  public  the 
very  house-tops  swarmed  with  cheering  j>eople. 
The  soldiers  were  threatened  if  they  did  not 
present  arms.  Ministers  were  assaUed  with 
hisses  and  groans.  The  Iron  Duke  took  it  all 
coolly  and  touched  his  hat,  but  the  hot-headed 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  narrowly  escaped  per- 
sonal conflict  with  some  of  the  queen's  parti- 
sana  It  was  8up]X)sed  by  the  vulgar  that  if 
found  guilty  she  would  have  her  head  cut 
oif,  and  when  tlie  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties was  abandoned,  London  illuminated  and 
**bonfired"  three  days  running,  the  provinces 
following  suit.  After  being  refused  admiasion 
to  the  Abljey  at  the  coronation,  the  poor  queen 
quickly  sank,  and  died  with  a  pathetic  dignity 
that  touched  even  her  enemies.  The  funeral 
procession  was  to  have  avoided  the  city,  but 
the  people  gathered  by  scores  of  thousands, 
and  foiled  it  through  the  eti-eeU.  It  waa  pre- 
ceded by  the  lord-mayor  and  a  band  of  gentle- 
men wearing  black  scarves.  In  a  conflict  with 
the  soldiers  two  men  were  killed.  The  coffin 
was  then  taken  to  Harwich^  and  from  there 
passed  on  to  Brunswick. 

The  important  point  to  our  history  is  that 
this  quaai-private  episode  proved  to  be  the 
gathering  ground  of  half  the  Radical  excite- 
ment of  the  time,  intensifying,  as  it  did,  the 
popular  hatred  of  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
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Only  a  good  long  glance  at  the  political  fly- 
sheets  of  the  day  can  give  any  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  leading  questions  were  mixed 
up  with  this  sad  squabble.  But  middle-aged 
men  can  yet  remember  some  striking  incidents. 
One  of  the  Italian  witnesses  against  the  queen, 
a  man  named  Bergami,  constantly  answered, 
when  under  cross-examination  by  the  queen's 
counsel,  Brougham,  Denman,  or  others,  "3  on 
mi  ricordo"  (I  do  not  remember).  This  passed 
into  a  Radical  catchword ;  and  political  cate- 
chisms were  extant  as  late  as  1832,  in  which 
some  Tory,  supposed  to  be  asked  how  orator 
Hunt  was  treated,  or  how  much  George  IV. 
spent  in  debauchery,  or  what  the  national 
debt  was,  is  made  to  answer,  "A^on  mi  ri- 
cordo"  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill 
this  formula  was  in  use,  e.g. :  "How  much  does 
Old  Nosey  get  a  year  for  keeping  out  the  Re- 
form Bill  ?  Non  mi  ricordo.  What  is  the  pay 
of  the  six  bishops?  Non  mi  ricordo.  How 
much  are  the  judges  paid  who  quashed  the 
verdict  of  justifiable  homicide  given  by  an 
honest  jury  when  our  reforming  brother  killed 
the  policeman  in  Cold-Bath  Fields?  Non  mi 
ricordo." 

The  story  of  Queen  Caroline  is  also  associated 
with  what  were  then  common,  prosecutions  of 
the  press,  or  threats  of  them,  which  were  often 
nearly  as  bad.  One  of  these,  which  did  much 
to  bring  fame  to  Brougham,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  When  the  queen  died  in  1821,  the 
clergy  of  Durham  refused  to  allow  the  bells  to 
be  tolled.  Mr.  John  Ambrose  Williams,  who 
owned  the  Durham  Chronicle,  published  an 
article  in  it  attacking  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  who  set  the  law  in  motion  against 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  shape  of  a  criminal 
information  for  libel.  In  the  year  1822  the 
case  came  for  trixd  before  a  special  jury 
at  Durham.  Mr.  Scarlett  (afterwards  Lord 
Abinger),  a  most  consummate  advocate,  con- 
ducted the  prosecution,  and  Brougham  the  de- 
fence. Brougham  made  a  magnificent  speech, 
but  it  was  rather  a  political  manifesto  than  a 
wise  appeal  to  a  jury  at  Durham,  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  pleased  with  torrents  of  irony 
addressed  to  such  topics  as  the  revenues  and 
management  of  their  palatinate.  The  result 
was  that  his  client  was  found  guilty,  and  he 


would  have  came  off  badly  if  it  had  not  been 
that  the  proceedings  had  been  in  some  way 
informal,  so  that  he  never  was  sentenced. 
Perhaps  one  scathing  passage  (which  teUs  its 
own  story)  from  Brougham's  speech  may  be 
found  interesting.  ''His  majesty,"  said  the 
orator,— and  we  must  remember  his  intense 
rough  face,  his  gleaming  deepset  eyes,  and  his 
astounding,  even  historic  nose, — "  His  majesty, 
almost  at  the  time  I  am  now  speaking,  is 
about  to  make  a  progress  through  the  northern 
provinces  of  this  island,  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain of  his  chosen  counsellors — a  portion  of 
men  who  enjoy  unenvied,  and  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, the  admiration  of  other  countries  and  the 
wonder  of  their  own.  In  Scotland  the  prince 
will  find  much  loyalty,  great  learning,  and 
some  splendour, — the  remains  of  a  great  mon- 
archy and  the  institutions  which  made  it  flour- 
ish; but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  to  many 
who  hear  me  incredible,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  bishop, — not  such  a  thing  to  be  found  from 
the  Tweed  to  John  o'  Groat's  House;  not  a 
mitre,  no,  nor  so  much  as  a  minor  canon,  or 
even  a  rural  dean,  so  entirely  rude  and  bar- 
barous are  they  in  Scotland.  In  such  utter 
darkness  do  they  sit  that  they  support  no 
cathedral,  maintain  no  pluralists,  sufler  no 
non-residence;  nay,  the  poor,  benighted  crea- 
tures are  ignorant  even  of  tithes!  Not  a  sheep^ 
nor  a  lamb,  nor  a  pig,  nor  the  value  of  a 
plough-penny,  do  the  hapless  mortals  render 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  Piteous  as  their 
lot  is,  what  makes  it  infinitely  more  touching 
is  to  witness  the  return  of  good  for  evil  in  the 
demeanour  of  this  wretched  race.  Under  all 
til  is  cruel  neglect  of  their  spiritual  concerns 
they  are  actually  the  most  loyal,  contented, 
moral,  and  religious  people  anywhere  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  Let  us  hope  (many 
indeed  there  are,  not  far  off,  who  will  with  un- 
feigned devotion  pray)  that  his  majesty  may 
return  safe  from  his  excursion  to  such  a  country 
— an  excursion  most  perilous  to  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  church  should  the  roy^l  mind  be 
infected  with  a  tajste  for  cheap  establishments, 
working  clergy,  and  a  pious  congregation." 

While  the  subject  of  preoB  prosecatioDB  for 
political  reasons  is  before  the  reador  it  maybe 
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u  well  to  mentioD — as  the  topic  is  practical Ijr 
obeotete — that  the  Ihike  of  Wetlingtou,  in  Ute 
very  b«t  portion  of  the  rei^n  of  George  IV,, 
got  hijiu*elf  into  much  trouble  by  his  actiFity 
in  trying  to  "put  down"  the  freedom  of  tlie 
preaa.  In  tlie  first  pjirt  of  the  year  1830»  be 
•et  the  attomey-generaJ,  Sir  James  Scarlett, 
at  the  Morning  Jottrnal  for  libels  against  the 
kifig,th4* government, and  bimself.  ^Treachery, 
coviurtlice,  and  artifice"  were  the  etrongieat 
words  u8t?d  in  the  ^'lil^eK**  hut  it  was  insinii- 
A%td  tbat  the  duke  was  not  really  in  favour 
with  Qeorg«  IV,  This  he  could  not  endure^ 
Ittd  80  he  jprot  the  editor  and  proprietor  lined 
^tad  imprisoned.  There  were  otber  prosecutions 
of  a  wnnlar  kind,  and  aa  Politic,  who  was 
then  virtually  premier  in  France  under  Charles 
X.^  wiut  doing  worse  in  a  similar  way,  and 
Poli^ac  was  the  duke's  friend,  tlie  latter 
lan<ied  bimaelf  in  a  situation  of  mucli  disgrace 
with  the  people.  He  was  publicly  hissed,  aa 
Jit  liad  been  at  the  time  of  Que^^n  Caroliue's 
trial,  and  Scarlett  lost  whatever  popularity  lie 
had  ever  had.  There  were  many  reasons  for 
vague  dislike  wbichy  it  will  be 
,  clung  to  tbe  name  of  Lord 
Aliiagvrt  but  the  memory  of  hia  pivsa  jiro- 
«90iitiQiiii  WRds  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  it 
But  09  illustrating  otir  remarks  upon  cer- 
lidly  advancing  changes  in  the  spixnt 
ics,  and  before  allowing  the  sbade  of 
QMK|Se  IV.  to  paaa  out  of  sight  we  must  veu- 
liifv  <m  one  or  two  more.  Tlie  late  Earl  Hn^- 
•dl  ranarked  with  great  truth  (when  Lt^iil 
John),  that  so  far  aa  ministers  were  concerned 
Ube  work  of  the  British  constitution  went  on 
Ixkt  that  of  bees  in  a  glass  hive— a  plan  which 
baa  tta  adirantages  for  nearly  all  purpo.se.^  but 
wizm  of  conqucaL  The  saying  had  some  truth 
fffcn  to  the  daya  of  Gtiorge  III.;  it  had  atiU 
tnore  in  thoae  of  George  IT*;  and  this  history 
i«  now  approacliing  an  era  in  which  jjub- 
lidty  and  sincerity  wiU  count  for  more  and 
mom  at  the  years  roll  on. 

TbcTt  it,  of  course^  always  a  tendency,  when 
»  man  m  dcJkd^  tn  say  as  many  kind  things  of 
him  aa  poMctblei  but  we  doubt  whether  any- 
body DOW  in  tli«  House  of  Commons^  would 
ever  ho  guilty  of  euch  amazing  representa- 
tionata  we  End  m  Sir  Itobert  Peel's  sjH.^ch 


on  the  death  of  George  TV.:— **Poetcrity 
will  regard  his  late  majesty  as  a  sovereign 
who  during  war  mainUtined  the  honour  and 
ad  van  (^d  the  glory  of  England,  and  who 
duHug  the  whole  period  of  his  delegated 
trust,  or  of  his  i-eign  aa  sovereign,  never 
exercised,  or  wished  to  exercise,  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  except  for  the  advantage 
of  his  people.  I  am  not  overstepping  the 
bomida  of  sober  truth  when  I  state  that  his 
majesty  waa  an  enlightened  fi'iend  of  liberty, 
that  he  waa  an  admirable  judge  and  liberal 
patron  of  the  iine  arts ;  and  I  can,  fix^m  my 
own  personal  experience,  iissert  that  his  liaart 
was  ever  open  to  any  appejd  which  could  be 
made  to  his  benevolence,  and  to  the  saving  of 
human  life  or  the  mitigation  of  human  sutfer- 
ing."  It  would  be  in  had  taste  to  beat  thrashed 
straw,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
charact-er  of  George  IV.;  but  the  mere  fact 
that  Sir  Robert  Peers  speecli  strikes  us  with 
aatt>nishment  suggests  the  immense  change 
which  hat  come  over  the  temper  of  the  timee. 
It  is  not  now  thought  a  part  of  political 
duty  to  praise  a  monarch  as  a  monarch*  Nor 
could  we  conceive  even  William  TV.  leading 
the  life  destTribed  in  tlie  accounta  given  of  his 
brother  in  the  Grcville  Memoirs;  or  crying  like 
a  baby  with  Lord  Eldon,  and  threatening  to 
go  to  America  because  the  Catholic  disabilities 
had  been  removed. 

The  public  life  we  sliall  now  have  to  record 
WiU4  lived  in  full  daylight,  and  there  was  soon 
to  be  an  end  of  the  function  of  favourites  and 
ijitriguers.  There  ia  not  a  comer  of  the  poli- 
tical world  in  which  a  parasite  like  John 
Wil&on  Croker— sometime  Tory  secretary  to 
the  iidmiralty,  and  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view— could  now  hide  hb  head.  It  is  to  the 
pages  of  Disraeli,  in  his  political  novels,  that 
we  must  resort  for  sketches  of  tlie  insolence 
and  influence  of  men  like  CVoker,  whom  he 
holds  up  to  the  scorn  of  poeterity  under  the 
name  of  Rigby,  This  man  and  his  compeers 
were  busy  enough  and  strong  enough  up  to 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
which  snuffed  them  out.  "The  class  of 
Rigbys  at  this  periled,  one  eminently  favour- 
able to  tliat  fungus  tribe,  greatly  distinguished 
themselvea     They  demonstrated  in  a  manner 
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absolutely  convincing  that  it  was  impossible 
for  any  person  to  possess  any  ability,  know- 
ledge, or  virtue,  any  capacity  of  reasoning, 
any  ray  of  fancy  or  faculty  of  imagination, 
who  was  not  a  supporter  of  the  existing  ad- 
ministration. If  any  one  impeached  the 
management  of  a  department,  the  public  was 
assured  that  the  accuser  had  embezzled;  if 
any  one  complained  of  the  conduct  of  a 
colonial  governor,  the  complainant  was  an- 
nounced as  a  returned  convict.  An  ameliora- 
tion of  the  criminal  code  was  discountenanced 
because  a  search  in  the  parish  register  of  an 
obscure  village  proved  that  the  proposer  had 
not  been  bom  in  wedlock.  A  relaxation  of 
the  commercial  system  was  denounced  because 
one  of  its  principal  advocates  was  a  Socinian. 
The  inutility  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
obvious  since  Mr.  Bigby  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons," 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  history  will  learn  with  a  little 
surprise  that  it  is  Disraeli,  now  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  whom  they  are  reading.  "To 
us,"  he  continues,  "with  our  newspapers 
every  morning  on  our  breakfast-tables,  bring- 
ing on  every  subject  which  can  interest  the 
public  mind,  a  degree  of  information  and  in- 
telligence which  must  form  a  security  against 
any  prolonged  public  misconception,  it  seems 
incredible  that  only  a  few  decades  ago  the 
English  mind  could  have  been  so  ridden  and 
hoodwinked,  and  that,  too,  by  men  of  mean 
attainments  and  moderate  abilities.  But  the 
war  had  directed  the  energy  of  the  English 
people  into  channels  by  no  means  favourable 
to  political  education.  Conquerors  of  the 
world,  with  their  ports  filled  with  the  shipping 
of  every  clime  and  their  manufactories  sup- 
plying the  European  continent ; — in  the  art  of 
self-government,  that  art  in  which  their 
fathers  excelled,  they  had  become  literally 
children,  and  Rigby  and  his  brother  hirelings 
were  the  nurses  that  frightened  them  with 
hideous  fables  and  ugly  words." 

The  Right  Honourable  John  Wilson  Croker, 
though  a  prominent  and  powerful  political 
hack,  would  not  have  been  mentioned  here 
if  he  did  not  represent  a  dan.  His  influence 
as  an  intriguer,  in  parliament  and  in  the 


Quarterly  Review^  may  be  inferred  from  Dis- 
raeli's elaborate  study  of  him  and  "  his  brother 
hirelings"  in  C<mingsby.  As,  however,  he 
will  now  be  heard  of  no  more  in  these  pages, 
we  may  mention  that  in  1852  he  endeavoured 
to  revenge  himself  for  the  sketch  of  "  Rigby  " 
by  savagely  attacking  Disraeli's  budget  (ui 
the  Quarterly),  but  the  novelist  remained 
master  of  the  field.  The  following  is  the 
conjoint  testimony  of  Macaulay  and  Harriet 
Martineau : — 

"Croker,"  says  Macaulay,  "is  a  man  who 
would  go  a  hundred  miles  through  sleet  and 
snow  on  the  top  of  a  coach  in  a  December 
night  to  search  a  parish  register  for  the  sake 
of  showing  that  a  man  is  illegitimate,  or  a 
woman  older  than  she  says  she  is."  "  He  had 
actually,"  says  Harriet  Martineau,  "gone  down 
into  the  country  to  find  the  register  of  Fanny 
Bumey's  baptism,  and  revelled  in  the  exposure 
of  a  mis-statement  of  her  age;"  and  the  other 
half  of  the  charge  was  understood  to  have 
been  earned  in  the  same  way. 

As  we  have  already  said,  so  we  repeat,  the 
Reform  Bill  took  away  the  best  chances  of 
men  like  Croker.  "  I  fear  Croker  will  shake," 
said  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  Croker  did  shake, 
though  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor  in 
1828,  and  held  the  secretaryship  of  the  ad- 
miralty until  1830.  He  swore  he  would  never 
sit  in  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
never  did. 

Though  during  the  period  which  we  have 
been  recalling  no  prominent  part  was  taken 
in  public  affairs  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
not  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  till 
1829 — the  university  of  which  he  soon  be- 
came a  distinguished  member  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  many  great  political  questions. 
The  sj-stem  of  education  there  had  been  ad- 
apted to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  a  larger 
number  of  students,  though  there  was  even 
then  no  public  professor  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages. The  conditions  of  undergraduate  life 
too  had  undergone  considerable  improvement, 
and  with  the  abolition  of  the  remains  of  a  kind 
of  monkish  seclusion,  and  a  relaxatjom  of  the 
former  arrogant  exdnaiveneH,  there  had  arisen 
a  purer  tone  and  a  more  genenl  amiredft- 
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tioii  of  the  importance  of  regular  and  con- 
scientious study.  Of  coui-se  there  were  dm- 
OTderly  and  even  disreputable  youths  there,  as 
it  may  be  feared  there  will  be  at  every  great 
^atid  the  regulative  restraints  were  not 
^ouii  aa  they  have  eiuce  become;  but 
there  were  al»o  a  Dumber  of  young  men  who 
went  in  for  **hi;^h  thinking,"  and  they  were  a 
|>o%verfid  lM>*iy,  not  only  because  of  their  uu- 
marica]  strength,  but  al^  becattae  uf  their 
focial  influence  and  their  acicuowledged  at- 
fjkinments,  Mr.  GladRtone  was  one  of  the 
leading  students— the  men  who,  though  some 
oi  theni,  like  himself,  m^j  have  cast  in  their 
Imming  and  their  energies  for  the  support  of 
hi;  '  ni  and  high  churchism,  yet  repre- 

■rr  'Ulcome  of  that  freer  and  wider 

jMOfM  which  had  been  given  to  education  and 
tiv  in»|uiry. 

Among  the  hardest  workers  Mr.  Gladstone 
lit  all  events  held  a  place,  for  it  is  aaid  that  he 
made  it  a  rule  during  his  university  career 
never  to  break  off  his  morning  studies  at  the 

;utation  luncheon-hour  of  one  oVlock.  No 
where  he  was*  whether  in  college 
or  country  mansion,  from  ten  a.m.  to 
two  p»ii,  he  always  retired  to  the  companion- 
thip  of  hi*  books.  From  the  age  of  eighteen 
until  tliat  of  twenty-one  he  never  neglected 
itod^'ing  during  the^se  particular  hours,  unless 
lie  happ4?ned  to  be  travelling,  and  he  resumed 
work  in  tlie  evening.  "Eight  o^clock  sjiw  him 
once  more  engaged  in  a  stiff  bout  with  Aria- 
ttitlo,  or  plunged  deep  in  the  text  of  Thucy- 
djdfM." 

It  ta  not  Ddcafisaiy  eiUier  to  describe  life  at 
the  university  in  51r.  Gladstone's  time  or  to 
follow  the  ooiLTSc  of  studies  which  enabled  the 
fattitie  Btateamon  in  1831  to  graduate  a  double 
flrst-daai,  and  thus  to  take  the  highest  honours 
of  tile  university.  Im{)oi*tant  as  his  academi- 
cal ikaiuirements  undoubte<ily  were, and  elooely 
u  be  had  attended  to  the  »uceeaKive  steps 
which  iertired  him  a  foremost  place  among 
tki  •dtotam  of  his  time,  there  were  other 
moaai  •  V^^g  those  remarkable  facul- 

lia  by  V  was  e(x>n  to  be  distinguished* 

PirKafW  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
CttioiM  delMling  society  known  as  ''The  Ox- 
loid   Unkm/  of  which  he  soon  became  an 


eminent  member.  His  very  last  appeal  to 
the  Eton  scholars  in  the  pages  of  the  MUcel' 
fanjj/  had  been  to  urge  thera  to  support  the 
debating  society  at  the  old  school,  and  it  was 
not  Burprising  therefore  that  he  should  enter 
Wi'irmly  into  the  discussions  of  tJie  debuting 
*•  Union**  at  Oxford,  cBpecially  as  he  was  a 
member  of  Christ  Church,  the  aristocratic  col- 
lege which  had  contributed  so  many  eminent 
orators,  statesmen,  and  scholars  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  It  is  significant,  indeed, 
that  in  after -years  there  appeared  in  the 
ministry  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  premiershiji 
six  men  who,  as  scholars  at  Oxford,  had  been, 
like  their  chief,  presidents  of  the  Oxford 
Union,  viz. : — Lord  Selborne,  Mr,  Ijowe,  Mr. 
Cartlwell,  the  Atborney-Oeneml,  Mr.  Goechen, 
and  Mr*  KnatchbulK  Hugeseen,  but  these 
were  of  course  not  all  coutemponiry  collegians 
with  Mr*  Gladstone.  His  fellow -members 
were,  among  others,  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Lord  Selborne,  Mr.  Lowe,  the 
Marquis  of  Abercom,  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  Mr. 
Manning  (now  the  papal  cardiuAl  archbishop), 
Mr.  Millies  Gaakell,  and  Lord  Lincoln.  The 
debates  were  often  brilliant  and  had  attained 
a  high  reputation  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  society  in  1823.  It  had  done  more  per- 
haps than  any  institution  in  Oxfoitl  in  en- 
couraging a  taste  for  study  and  for  general 
reading.  It  whs  a  school  of  public  speaking  for 
tho«e  who  meant  to  become  members  of  the 
bar,  or  to  enter  the  church,  and  it  must  have 
been  in^^aluable  to  young  men  who  looked  for* 
word  to  a  political  career  in  parliament.  Bnt 
it  was  also  of  great  value  as  a  club  where  a 
number  of  young  men  of  simihur  intellectual 
pursuits  could  meet,  as  it  were,  on  neutrrd 
grouud.  In  this  way  it  exercised  a  decided 
influence  on  the  tone  of  society  at  Oxford. 
The  debates  were  held  once  a  week,  and  there 
was  of  course  oonAtant  associatiou  in  the 
reading-room  provided  by  tlie  union,  while 
the  library  contained  works  on  political  sub- 
jects and  on  modem  history  and  discovery. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
whole  tone  and  nearly  the  entire  tendency  of 
Oxford  was  towards  "High  Toryism/*  The 
demand  for  parliamentary  reform  w.is  re- 
garded aa  being  synonymous  with  the  cry  for 
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revolution  which  had  so  repeatedly  been 
raised  in  France,  and  was  again  inciting  to 
insurrection.  The  state  was  declared  to  be 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church 
and  therefore  for  the  regulation  of  the  whole 
religious  teaching  of  the  country,  and  in- 
deed of  the  empire.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  then  be  remarkably 
susceptible  to  these  influences,  not  only  l)e- 
cause  of  his  association  of  political  opinions 
with  his  recollections  of  Mr.  Canning,  and 
that  early  indoctrination  which  had  come  of 
the  great  statesman's  intimacy  with  his  father, 
but  also  because  of  a  certain  intensity  and 
sensitiveness  of  temperament  over  which  the 
surroundings  of  Christ  Church  and  the  tone 
and  opinions  of  Oxford  society  would  be 
peculiarly  and  almost  subtly  potent  It  is 
very  easy  to  understand  that  he  became  im- 
bued with  that  High  Clmrch  Toryism,  and 
also  with  that  unyielding  and  denunciator}' 
opposition  to  the  demands  for  popular  politi- 
cal liberty  which  was  chai-acteristic  of  the 
university  and  of  the  large  majority  lK)th 
of  teachers  and  students.  It  is  scarcely  less 
difficult  to  understand  his  own  confession 
nearly  half  a  century  afterwards  when,  in  a 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Palmerston  Club 
at  Oxford  in  1878,  he  said  :— 

"  I  trace  in  the  education  of  Oxford  of  my 
own  time  one  great  defect.  Perha^vs  it  was 
my  own  fault;  but  I  must  admit  that  I  did 
not  learn  when  at  Oxford  that  which  I  have 
learned  since,  namely,  to  set  a  due  value  on 
the  imperishable  and  inestimable  principles  of 
human  liberty.  The  temper  which  I  think 
too  much  prevailed  in  academic  circles  was  to 
regard  liberty  with  jealousy.  .  .  .  Now 
that  I  am  in  front  of  extended  popular  i)rivi- 
leges,  I  have  no  fear  of  those  enlargements  of 
the  constitution  whicli  appear  to  be  approach- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  I  hail  them  with  desire. 
I  am  not,  in  the  least  degree,  conscious  of 
having  less  reverence  for  antiquity,  for  the 
beautiful  and  good  and  glorious  charges 
that  our  ancestors  have  handed  down  as  a 
patrimony  to  our  race,  than  I  had  in  other 
days  when  I  held  other  political  opinions.  I 
have  now  learnt  to  set  the  true  value  upon 
human   liberty,  and   in   whatever   I   have 


changed,  there,  and  there  only,  has  been  the 
explanation  of  the  change." 

The  truth  is,  that  the  feeling  which  was  then 
an  uncompromising  and  almost  fierce  resist- 
ance to  reform,  was  concentrated  at  Oxford, 
where  it  formed,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
general  creed  made  sacred  by  association  and 
by  those  intellectual  habits  which,  while  they 
subdued  violence  of  outward  expression,  yet 
gave  even  to  political  opinions  so  deep  a  hold 
upon  the  consciousness  as  to  make  them 
almost  rank  in  importance  with  the  convic- 
tions of  religious  truth.  It  is  certainly  surpris- 
ing that  any  one  thus  indoctrinated  could  at 
a  subsequent  period  have  been  so  thoroughly 
extricated  from  the  influence  of  these  opinions; 
and  such  a  change  could  only  have  been  by  a 
painful,  if  not  by  a  laborious  process  of  self- 
correction. 

Of  the  prevailing  social  and  political  con- 
clusions the  Oxford  Union  was  doubUeas  the 
exi)onent  It  had  been  the  oratorical  arena 
for  numbers  of  men  who  had  already  become 
famous,  and  although  it  was  originated  by  a 
few  students  of  Balliol  more  than  half  of  its 
members  were  from  Christ  Church  and  Oriel, 
even  when  it  was  first  known  as  the  United 
Debating  Society.  In  1825  it  had  been 
reorganized,  and  its  name  had  been  changed 
to  "  The  Oxford  Union  Society."  It  was  at 
its  highest  reputation  from  1829  to  1834, 
during  the  time  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  member- 
ship, and  it  w:is  in  connection  with  it  that  he 
achieved  a  |)erhaps  more  widely  acknow- 
ledged reputation  than  he  had  obtained  even 
by  his  university  honours.  He  quickly  be- 
came one  of  its  most  able  debaters,  or  rather 
he  must  already  have  shown  such  remarkable 
powers  as  ensured  his  reception,  for  when  he 
made  his  first  speech  there  on  the  11th  of 
February,  1830,  he  was  at  once  elected  a 
member  of  the  committee.  The  following 
year  he  succeeded  Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell  as 
secretary,  and  shorUy  afterwards  became 
president  — an  honour  which  followed  his 
successfully  carrying  a  motion  that  the 
Wellington  administration  was  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  country.  He  had 
previously  opposed  a  motion  for  the  removal 
of  the  Jewish  diaabilitieB — thoo|^  he  de- 
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f«ndiiii  the  Catholic  relief;  and  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  immedinte  emancipation 
of  the  West  Indian  shives  were,  that  **legia- 
IaUtc  enActments  ought  to  be  made,  and,  if 
oeownary,  to  be  enforoe<i:  let,  for  better 
gnardi^  the  personjU  and  civil  rights  of  the 
negnMB  in  our  West  Indian  colonies;  2ndt 
for  eatabUahing  coniptilsory  miuiumissioD ; 
3ni,  for  securing  univereally  the  receiving  of 
«  Chrtiftian  edncatiou*  under  the  clergj  and 
I  indc^pend^nt  of  the  planters ;  a  mea- 
rhich  ttJtAl  but  gi'aiiual  einancii:»ation 
vfll  be  the  natural  oonBequence,  as  it  was  of  a 
iunilar  prociHltire  in  the  first  ages  of  Chnati' 
auity."^  Something  like  these  opinions  were 
then,  and  have  to  the  present  day  been,  held 
by  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  emanci- 
patioii,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
qaestioa  was  to  him  somewhat  a  personal  one^ 
aiaoe  ftiia  father  held  considerable  estates  in 
IJm  W(Mt  Indies.  His  opinion  of  the  Eeform 
Bill  at  that  time  should  be  estimate  along 
with  the  conditions  to  which  he  himself  has 
rwfarred — and  to  which  we  have  already 
directed  attention;  they  are  shown  by  the 
rider  which  he  projx^sed  to  be  appended  to 
m  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  Earl  Grey's 
goremmcnL  '^Hmt  the  ministry  has  un- 
wisely  introdncsed,  and  moat  unscrupulously 
Jed  a  measure  which  threatens  not 
to  ohauge  our  form  of  government,  but 
laltiouilely  to  break  up  the  very  foundation 
ni  iodal  c»rder,  as  well  as  materially  to  for- 
ward the  views  of  thtise  who  are  pursuing 
this  (iroject  tliroughont  the  civilizecl  world," 
There  spoke  the  young  Oxford  of  the 
"ifid  —  but  it  was  utjder  a  reformed  parlia- 
ment that  tl»e  young  orator  of  the  union 
fiwt  officially  to  enter  upon  political  life. 
are,  however,  anticipating  the  course  of 
y.  and  before  w«?  draw  this  retrosjiective 
ciiaffter  to  a  doend  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
fillier  active  agv'ncies  and  to  the  men  who 
wrro  proniinentJy  engage*!  in  them — agencies 
and  mtfn  rxercising  a  remarkable  influence 
on  Mr.  Uhu^ttooe  and  his  oontemponiries  as 
OS  oQ  tlie  early  steps  of  tliat  soda!  and 
|irogreea  the  fuU  march  of  which  we 
1  now  have  to  chronicle. 
Uliat  may   be  called   the  groat   religious 


revival  in  tlie  church  was  the  most  immedi- 
ately potent  of  these  agencies*  Tliere  had 
been  a  movement  of  a  different  kind  at  the 
end  of  Uie  eighteenth  century,  and  that,  too, 
began  at  Oxford  and  resulted  in  the  vast 
org;aiization  and  tremendous  awakening 
fjower  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  commence- 
ment of  Metkoiiism  was  by  Oxford  students 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  students  who 
either  renewed  or  observed  cei"tain  devotioniU 
and  di3ci|dinary  j»ractices  which  ivould  even 
now  be  classed  with  ritualism.  In  ^ict, 
**  Methodists"  was  the  name  given  to  this 
party,  who  rigidly  divided  their  time  so  that 
devotions,  fasting,  work  among  the  poor, 
preaching,  and  other  duties  should  liave  each 
tlieir  allotted  and  due  observance.  The  Wes- 
leys,  Whitfield,  and  their  companions,  were 
ritualists  of  that  day,  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  early  Wesleyanism  was  never  really 
separated  by  its  own  will  from  the  ritual  of 
the  Anglican  Cliurch.  But  this  is  only  by 
way  of  illustration.  Methodism  had  for 
years  been  in  effect  placed  outside  the  Church 
of  England,  and  had  been  long  regarded  with 
only  a  Imlf-sunpicious  or  even  contemptuous 
toleration  by  the  clergy— instead  of  having 
to  endure  their  active  antagonism— when  a 
new  revival  once  more  arose  within  the 
church  itself. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate  that  we 
have  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1868 
one  of  the  most  admirable  comments  that 
could  be  written  on  this  movement : — **  Even 
for  those  old  enough  to  have  an  adequate 
recollection  of  the  facta,  it  requires  no  incon* 
aiderable  mental  etfort  to  travel  backwartls 
over  the  distractions,  conti^oversies,  perils,  and 
calamities  of  the  last  thirty  years  to  the 
jLieriiKl  immediately  before  these  years;  and 
to  realize  not  only  the  state  of  facts,  but 
especially  the  promises  and  prospects  which 
it  presented.  Any  description  of  it  which 
may  now  l»e  attempted  will  appear  to  bear 
more  or  less  the  colour  of  romance;  but, 
without  taking  it  into  view,  no  one  can  cither 
measure  the  ground  over  which  we  have 
travelled,  or  perceive  how  strong  was  the 
then  temptatirm  to  form  an  over  sanguine 
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aitimftte  of  the  probable  progress  of  tlie 
church  ill  her  wjLrfare  with  siu  and  igndr- 
auoe,  and  even  iu  p^rsuadiug  secede rs  of  all 
kindi  to  eiater  her  fold,  lliat  tuue  waa  a 
time  such  as  comes  after  sicknesa^  to  a  man 
m  the  flower  of  life,  with  an  unitii]iaired  and 
buoyant  coi^stitution :  the  time  in  which, 
though  health  is  as  yet  incomplete^  the  sense 
and  the  joy  of  health  are  keener  as  the  freah 
and  living  current  first  flows  in,  Umn  are 
conveyed  by  Ita  even  and  undisturbed  posaes- 
«ion. 

"  Hie  Church  of  Enghinii  had  been  paasLug 
through  a  long  period  of  deep  and  chrouio 
reiigioua  lethiirgy*  Fur  mjiny  yem*a,  perhaps 
for  some  generations^  Christendom  might 
have  been  challenged  to  show,  eitljer  then  or 
from  any  funjier  age,  a  clergy  (with  ejicep- 
tions)  ao  secular  an<l  lax,  or  congregations  so 
cold,  irreverent,  and  in  devout.  The  prooeai 
of  awakening  had  indeed  begim  many  yeara 
before ;  but  a  very  long  time  is  requii-ed  to 
stir  up  effectually  a  torpid  body,  who^  di- 
menaions  overspread  a  great  country.  Active 
piety  and  zeal  among  the  clergy,  and  yet 
more  among  the  laity,  had  been  in  a  great 
degree  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  party,  which,  however  meritorious  ita  work, 
presented  lu  the  main  plieuoniena  of  transi- 
tion,  and  bid  but  little  hold  on  the  higher 
intellect  and  cultivation  of  the  country^ 

"Our  churches  and  our  worship  bore  in 
general  too  conclusive  testimony  to  a  frozen 
indifference.  No  effoil  had  been  made  either 
to  overtake  the  religious  destitution  of  the 
niuUitudes  at  home,  or  to  follow  the  numerous 
children  of  the  church  migratujg  into  dis- 
tant lajids,  with  any  due  provision  for  their 
spiritual  w^ants.  Tlie  richer  benefices  wei^ 
vt*ry  commonly  regarded  as  a  isuitable  pro- 
vision for  such  members  of  the  hi^^lier  families 
as  were  leBLut  fit  to  push  their  way  in  any 
profession  requiring  thought  or  labour.  Tlie 
abuses  of  plurality  and  non- residence  were  at 
a  height  which,  if  not  proved  by  statistical 
returns,  it  would  now  be  scarcely  poseible  to 
believe.  At  Eton,  the  greatei^t  public  school 
of  the  country  (and  I  jireRume  it  may  bt?  taken 
aa  a  sample  of  the  rest),  the  actual  teaching  of 
Christianity  wm  nil  hut  dead,  though  hap|»»ly 


none  of  its  forms  had  been  mtirenderBd.  It  is 
a  retrospect  full  of  gloom ;  and  with  all  our 
Romanizing  and  all  our  EaUonalizingt  what 
man  of  sense  would  wjhIi  to  go  back  upon 
these  dreary  times : 

"  *  Dotnot  Ditis  vaouw,  ot  mama  rcgtiM  I 

*'Biit  between  1831  and  1S4()  the  < 
mation  which  had  jjreviously  begun  miidt  a 
pogress  altogether  marvellous.  Much  was 
due,  without  doubt,  to  the  earnest  labour  of 
individual  Such  men  as  Bishop  Blomfield  on 
the  bench  and  Dr.  Hook  m  the  parish  (and  I 
name  them  only  as  illustriaua  examplet),  '^^ 
had  long  been  toiling  with  a  fiaticnt  but 
dauntless  energy,  began,  as  it  were,  to  get  the 
upper  hand.  But  causes  of  deep  and  general 
operation  were  widely  at  work,  Am  the  Fmich 
revolution  hod  done  much  to  renovate  Cliris- 
tian  belief  on  the  Continent,  so  the  CTiurcb  of 
England  was  l^s  vioieully  hut  pretty  lUtarply 
roused  by  the  political  eventa  which  arrived 
in  a  quick  and  rattling  succiAasion  —  in  ISSB 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act ;  in  I  h*29  the  ernan* 
eipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  in  Ib3l-3S 
the  agony  and  trinmpih  of  reform;  in  1633 
the  Church  Temporalities  Act  for  Ireland. 
There  was  now  a  general  uprising  of  religious 
energy  in  the  church  throughout  the  land* 
It  saved  the  church.  Ji^r  condition  Wforv 
183U  could  not  posisibly  have  borne  the  scrri- 
tini^ing  eye  which  for  thirty  yeai-a  |»jiat  has 
been  turned  u[ion  our  in*^tituliona.  Her  rank 
oorr options  must  have  called  down  Uie  avenj^ 
ing  wm.    But  it  wna  arrested  ju»t  in  time,** 

This  is  surprising  and  trejichmit  language^ 
but  we  must  remember  timt  it  is  tiw  GhA- 
stone  of  1868  and  not  uf  1828,  or  even  uf 
1838,  who  uses  it,  and  in  order  to  add  a 
little  to  ita  explanation,  to  tlie  Gladatono  of 
lH28-.i()  we  may  return.  It  was  in  fact  while 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  meditating,  or  writing, 
or  publishing  i^^ime  of  his  fii^t  works,  and 
Mr.  Cihwiatone  was  at  Chnatchurch,  tliat  two 
important  events  occurred  which  had  aki  %m* 
foreseen  bearing'  upon  tlie  "Young  £n||laiii}» 
idm"(if  which  the  formi^r  was  thu  loaddr^tf 
not  the  practical  inventor,  an  w«]l  aa  ujioo 
other  public  affairs.     One  of  th&tif  wiw  the 
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(iitbHcfttian,  in  1828,  by  the  Be  v.  Joho  Keble, 
ol  The  Chrutian  Year,  The  olber  was  a  very 
«Jifferent  matter  Wben  Lonl  Liverj^tK^,  tbeo 
lying  ill  of  paralyBiB  and  Dot  far  from  deatb, 
h&krd  of  the  Ue^b  of  Arcbbiabop  Sutton,  be 
Adke^l,  •*  Who  p)*fS  to  Lambetb?"  The  answer 
mnm,  **Tbe  Bishop  of  London*  (Howley). 
"Then,**  resumed  Lord  Liverpool,  "who  goes 
to  London?"  The  answer  was,  "Tlie  Bishop 
of  Chester."  Lord  Liverpool  smiled  apjivoval, 
•aying,  **Good,     Tbut  is  right." 

Now  th«>  Bialiop  of  Cheater,  who  waa  thus 
removed  to  Loudon  (the  Duke  of  Wellington 
bting  ixrexiiier  &t  tlie  time),  was  no  other  tb^n 
Lliarltf  Jamea  BlomEeld,  one  of  the  most 
enirrg«itc  men  that  ever  lived,  and  a  great 
powvr  in  bis  day — to  which  may  be  adde<b 
iLud  a  gresit  power  in  our  own  day»  for  be  was 
the protagoniat  *' churchman*'  of  his  times,  and 
did  bi^  best  to  miike  the  famous  remark  of 
Sir  R4»ger  de  Coverley  (w*ben  be  noted  how  few 
d^un^het  there  were  in  London),  "  Clnirch 
work  is  slow,"  inapplicable  in  the  reign  of 
Ring  William  IV*,  whatever  it  might  have 
htmi  in  the  reign  of  t^vieen  Anne.  Besides 
tbiA^  Bloniiietd  wtis  one  of  the  6rst,  if  not  the 
ittt,  to  call  [mblic  attention  to  the  lack  of 
^iMtitiillons  for  the  better  education  of  the 
middle  and  upper  clasaea  in  the  metropolis. 
He  started  a  powerful  movement  in  this 
lltatt<sriu  June,  1828,  the  Ihike  of  M^ellington 
tsldllg  the  chair  at  the  lirst  public  meeting 
The  Msnlt  was  the  foun<bitiou  in  tliat  year  of 
Kiog^a  College  (which  was  opened  in  1831). 

Blomfield  waa  a  man  of  whose  industry 
otbtn  were  rather  apt  to  be  frightened,  and 
he  aJwa)(t  took  mo  much  np(»n  himj^elf  that 
wh«i  bo  was  absent  business  wan  likely  to 
;itt«h.   Vernon  Haroourt,  then  Archbishoj* 

^  York,  silting  with  Blomfield  on  an  eccle- 
iEtiM)ticail  coujmiKMion,  would  look  about  and 
Jiftk,  ••  Wl»ere*a  Blomlleldl  I  wish  he'd  come. 
Till  be  comes  we  all  sit  %i\fi  mend  our  pens 
and  talk  aliout  the  weather,''  Of  tlie  bishop's 
«ai!r|Ey,  indeed,  many  a  clergymitn  and  many 
s  layman  felt  the  weight;  and  as  he  was 
ble  be  made  enemies.  Sydney 
jm : — **The  Bishop  of  Ixtndoa 
£i  pisaiotiately  fond  of  Uibour,  has  certainly  no 
4tlfiioo  to  lioweTi  is  of  4Utck  temper,  gi-eat 


ability,  thoroughly  conversant  in  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  always  in  London :  be  will  become 
the  commission,  and  when  the  Church  of 
England  ia  mentioned  it  will  only  mean 
Charles  James  of  London,  who  will  enjoy  a 
greater  power  than  has  ever  been  possessed 
by  any  cliurehman  since  the  days  of.  Laud,  and 
will  become  the  Church  of  England  bei-e  upon 
earth."  All  this  would  have  been  fulfilled  to 
the  very  letter  if  Blomfield  had  not  been  so 
fond  of  "  routing  people  up,"  as  somewhat  to 
disperse  his  own  energies. 

Abundant  proofa  of  Bloinfield's  shrewdness 
as  well  as  energy  could  be  quoted  from  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Loi-ds  and  from 
other  sources.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  was 
a  mere  churchman,  for  while  he  w;i8  at  Chester 
he  had  a  keen  eye  upon  sanitary  matters,  and 
the  condition  of  hospitals  and  prisons.  Of  his 
moraJ  courage  he  gave  many  striking  proofs. 
When  William  IV.  invited  him  t«:>  dinner  on 
Sunday,  the  bishop  declined,  replying  that  be 
never  dined  from  home  on  that  day.  Sir 
George  Sinclair  once  asked  him  whether  there 
was  any  message  he  could  deliver  to  the  king 
for  him.  The  bold  bishop,  taking  advantage 
of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  said,  "  Pray  pre- 
sent my  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  say  that  I 
find  my  episcopal  wig  Yery  inconvenient,  and 
I  hope,  if  I  should  be  forced  to  lay  it  aside, 
\m  majesty  will  hold  me  guiltless  of  any 
breach  of  court  order,**  The  good-natured 
king  at  once  &unt  a  message  to  Blomfield, 
saying,  "  Do  not  wear  a  wig  on  my  account. 
I  dislike  the  wig,  and  should  be  pleased  to  see 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops  wear  their  ow^n 
hair."  Blomfield  iiiuued  lately  gave  up  the 
wig,  and  other  bishops  followed  suit  until  the 
whole  episcopal  bencli  went  wigless. 

But  these  are  trifles.  T\\e  important  point 
is  that  Bishop  Blomfield,  though  not  what  we 
Bhould  now  call  Kitualiatic,  or  even  High 
Church  in  the  sense  in  w^hicb  Bishop  Philpotts 
of  Exeter  and  the  late  Bishop  Wilbei-force  of 
Winchester  were  High  Church,  began  to  in- 
sist strictly  upon  obedience  to  the  Rubiic,  ad- 
vocated daily  "matins,"  and  promoted  church- 
building  to  an  extent  before  unheard  of.  He 
"  promoted  "  and  consecrated  altogether  about 
2A)0  churches,  of  which  more  than  half  were 
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in  his  own  diocese.  His  own  personal  contri- 
butions in  money  to  this  work  were  counted 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds.  The  day, 
however,  has  gone  by  in  which  any  one  man 
could  take  up  such  a  position,  as  a  prelate,  as 
to  explain  Sydney  Smith's  joke,  "Blomfield 
never  sends  out  his  invitations  to  dinner  in 
the  usual  form,  he  always  begins,  'Bishop 
Blomfield  and  the  Church  of  England  pre- 
sent their  compliments,'"  &c. 

Bishop  Blomfield,  though  clear-headed  in 
matters  of  practice,  and  a  very  intelligent 
man,  had  not  the  faculties  by  which  he  could 
be  enabled  to  see  the  probable  result  of  his 
labours  in  the  interest  of  the  church  in  which 
he  was  a  prelate.  But  the  fact  is,  it  was  as  if 
he  had  been  from  1828  onwards  preparing 
vessels  for  Keble  and  others  to  fill.  Tlie  great 
aesthetic  revival,  including  as  it  did  the  revival 
of  Gothic  architecture,  was  preparing,  and 
soon  followed.  And  the  revival  of  Gothic 
architecture  included  the  revival  of  what  may 
be  called  the  sentiment  of  Gothic  architecture 
for  religious  purposes.  But  this,  though  largely 
stimulated  by  Keble's  Christian  Year,  and 
by  other  causes,  was  no  part  of  what  Blom- 
field would  have  called  "church  work;"  nor, 
indeed,  did  it  belong  to  the  general  High 
Church  feeling  until  later.  We  are,  of  course, 
regarding  these  topics  simply  as  historians, 
and  recording,  not  criticising.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  since  the  date  we  have  referred  to, 
and  consequently  upon  the  activity  of  Blom- 
field and  the  influence  of  Keble,  there  has  been 
an  ail-but  incredible  increase  in  the  activity 
of  the  Church  of  England,  or,  as  Keble  would 
phrase  it,  the  Anglican  Church.  To  some  of 
this  increased  activity  Keble  would  object,  to 
some  of  it  Blomfield.  But  the  fact  of  its 
existence  is  obvious.  Church  buildings  have 
increased ;  the  clergyman  has  become  a  much 
more  prominent  personage  in  towns  and 
cities ;  and  in  all  this  there  has  been  felt,  by 
all  classes  of  men  alike,  the  presence  of  a  new 
sentiment. 

We  must  go  beyond  Keble  to  find  the 
nearer  origin  of  the  change.  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  were  admittedly  at  the  bottom 
of  it  "  I  would  die  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land!" said    Wordsworth — pausing   impres- 


sively to  utter  the  worda  "Eato  perpetua!" 
wrote  Coleridge  in  his  later  years,  though  he 
had  begun  his  career  as  ''a  Jacobin"  and  a 
disciple  of  Priestley.  Southey,  again,  who  had 
been  a  Jacobin  too,  was  in  middle  and  late 
life  a  Conservative,  not  to  say  a  Toiy,  Church- 
man. Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
changes  of  opinion  and  sentiment  in  these 
distinguished  and  influential  men  were  in 
the  nature  of  strong  reactions,  and  poaseaBed 
that  peculiar  character  of  intensity  which  is 
common  in  such  cases.  But  besides  that, 
they  had  all  three  the  advantage  of  having 
travelled  over  the  ground  on  the  other  side 
of  the  line, — a  tremendous  advantage  for  all 
the  purposes  of  propagandism.  And  the  re- 
sult corresponded.  There  was  a  new  thing 
in  the  earth.  It  is  indisputable  that  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  and  Southey  would  have 
looked  with  horror  upon  "Tract  No.  90;"  it 
is  equally  certain  that  Keble  is  a  half-blood 
child  of  Wordsworth;  and  that  without  the 
influence  of  all  the  four,  the  world  Would 
never  have  seen  the  powerful  movement 
which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  while  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  still  at  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
As  this  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  but  a  social 
and  political  record,  we  omit  all  purely  eccle- 
siastical references,  and  say  nothing  of  the 
eflect  which  such  things  as  the  lectures  of 
Bishop  Lloyd,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Oxford  in  1823,  had  upon  the  minds  of 
the  students,  and  upon  the  clerical  mind  gene- 
rally. This,  with  a  thousand  kindred  matters, 
is  outside  of  our  plan. 

But  a  total  change  in  the  spirit  in  which  a 
million  or  two  of  cultivated  Englishmen  looked 
at  religion  and  the  relation  of  religion  to  the 
state  and  its  procedure,  is  a  very  dififerent 
topic,  and  one  which  is  in  vital  connection 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  career,  not  less  than 
with  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  topic  upon  which  we  cannot  dwell,  but  it 
cannot  be  omitted. 

The  Church  of  England  is  at  this  moment 
a  greater  power  than  it  has  ever  been  since  it 
had  all  the  power;  and  how  has  thia  happened  ? 
By  an  appeal  to  the  historic  and  sesthetio  sen* 
timents.  This  is  the  main  cause,  so  far  as  the 
subject  falls  within  oar  province^  whicfai  we 
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repeat,  is  not  that  of  the  theologian  or  theo- 
logical critic.  To  him  must  be  relegated  the 
diacnasion  of  the  higher  and  more  intimate 
causes  of  certain  great  changes.  But  the 
almost  sudden  springing  into  life  of  the  his- 
torico-sesthetic  feeling  to  which  we  have 
referred  was  a  remarkable  and  fertile  event 
of  general  public  interest,  and  to  it  we  owe 
some  almost  startling  changes  in  the  colours 
and  forms  of  political  activity. 

It  was,  as  we  have  hinted,  while  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  at  Christchurch  that  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  great  Oxford  movement  began. 
We  all  happen  to  have  singularly  full  infor- 
mation about  it  from  the  writings  of  John 
Henry  Newman  (now  known  to  Eoman 
Catholics  as  Cardinal  Newman),  who  was 
then  at  Oriel.  What  it  grew  to  afterwards, 
and  how  it  got  mixed  up  in  Gorham  contro- 
versies. Bishop  Hampden  controversies,  and 
Durham  Letter  scares,  we  shall  see  by-and- 
by.  Its  relation  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  we 
shall  discover  from  his  own  writings,  if  from 
nowhere  else.  But  the  almost  amusing  part 
of  the  story  is,  that  John  Henry  Newman  has 
left  it  on  record  that  Keble  was  his  master 
in  those  days  (as  he  was  certainly  Gladstone's); 
that  Oxford  was  in  terror  "  lest  the  Church 
of  England  should  be  Liberalized;"  and  that 
one  great  bugbear  of  the  Keble  party, — who 
were  already  a  little  army  of  friends — was 
Bishop  Blomfield.  The  latter  now  passes 
from  our  pages  as  a  new  force ;  but  the  posi- 
tion he  voluntarily  took  up  immediately  on 
entering  his  new  see,  and  the  position  he  in- 
voluntarily held  between  the  Tory  Oxford 
party  on  the  one  hand,  represented  by  men 
like  Sir  Henry  Inglis  in  parliament,  and  Keble, 
Puaey,  and  Newman  out  of  it;  and  the  semi- 
rationalizing  and  Liberal  party  represented 
by  men  like  Brougham  in  parliament,  aud 
Whately  out  of  it,  made  him  a  centre  towards 
which  many  lines  of  political  and  social  interest 
converged. 

The  efforts  of  the  poet  Campbell,  Brougham, 
aud  others  to  found  an  unsectarian  university, 
with  no  religious  tests,  belong  to  the  decade 
of  which  we  hare  taken  a  rapid  survey.  For 
the  present  the  iostitotioQ  which  they  suc- 
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ceeded  in  founding  was  a  mere  private  cor- 
poration without  a  charter,  but  it  was  a  great 
beginning.  To  the  same  or  a  similar  order  of 
events  belongs  the  founding  of  the  "Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge"  by 
Brougham  and  his  associates,  with  a  com- 
mittee in  which  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
England  aud  many  philanthropists,  the  ever- 
generous  Allen  and  William  Ellis  being  among 
them,  enrolled  their  names.  The  efforts  of 
this  society  in  "the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge" were  by  no  means  confined  to  me- 
chanics; but  it  was  the  artisan  class  to  which 
it  chiefly  turned  its  attention.  With  respect 
to  this  class,  Ebenezer  Elliott  had  recently 
struck  a  key-note  which  was  eagerly  caught 
up:— 

You  seek  the  home  of  taste,  and  find 

The  proud  mechanic  there, 
Rich  as  a  king,  and  less  a  slave, 

Throned  in  his  elbow-chair ! 
Or  on  hb  sofa  reading  Locke 

Beside  his  open  door  I 
Why  start? — why  envy  worth  like  his 

The  carpet  on  his  floor? 

Go,  Mary,  to  the  summer-house, 

And  sweep  the  wooden  floor. 
And  light  the  little  Are,  and  wash 

The  pretty  varnished  door ; 
For  there  the  London  gentleman 

Who  lately  lectured  here, 
Will  smoke  a  pipe  with  Jonathan, 

And  taste  our  home-brewed  beer. 

And  bring  the  new  white  curtain  out. 

And  string  the  pink  tape  on — 
Mechanics  should  bo  neat  and  clean: 

And  I'll  take  heed  for  John. 
And  brush  the  little  table,  child, 

And  fetch  the  ancient  books — 
John  loves  to  read;  and  when  ho  reads. 

How  like  a  king  ho  looks ! 

Tliere  was  a  magistrate  of  Glasgow  who 
boldly  Laid  it  down  that  "science  and  learning, 
if  universally  diffused,  would  speedily  over- 
turn the  best  constituted  government  on 
earth."  This  edifying  remark  he  made  at  the 
time  when  mechanics*  institutes  were  first 
proposed.  On  the  other  hand,  Glasgow  had 
the  Andersoni.in  Institution,  and  there  Dr. 
Birkbeck  used  to  lecture  to  very  large  classes 
of  mechanics.  In  Edinburgh  Mr.  Leonard 
Home  and  others  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  School  of  Arts.    And  when  in  Eng- 
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land,  about  the  year  1823,  Dr.  Birkbeck  and 
others  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  establish- 
ing mechanics'  institutes,  great  was  the  en- 
couragement, felicitous  the  omen,  drawn  from 
the  success  of  these  experiments  north  of  the 
Tweed. 

It  was  in  the  late  autumn  of  1823  that  a 
public  meeting  to  consider  the  whole  question 
was  held  at  the  then  famous  ''Crown  and  An- 
chor" Hotel  in  London,  the  large  room  of  which 
was  the  scene  of  many  important  political  de- 
monstrations and  conferences.  Dr.  Birkbeck 
was  in  the  chair.  Cobbett  was  present :  two 
thousand  working  men  were  in  the  room,  and 
one  of  them,  a  working  blacksmith,  spoke. 
Mr.  Brougham  sent  a  capital  letter,  with  a 
cheque  for  £20;  and  Bentham  wrote  expressing 
warm  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 
Brougham  urged  that  **the  plan  would  prosper 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  interest  which  the 
nieclianics  took  in  the  details,  and  ought  to  be 
left  in  their  own  hands  as  soon  and  as  much 
as  possible.  Cobbett  said,  characteristically 
enough,  "If  you  allow  any  other  management 
than  your  own,  you  working  men,  to  interfere, 
men  will  soon  be  found  who  will  put  you  on 
one  side  and  use  you  only  as  tools."  It  is  un- 
necessary to  pursue  this  episode  of  our  social 
history.  All  of  us  know  what  has  happened, 
good  and  bad,  in  the  matters  of  mechanics' insti- 
tutes. Tliey  were  a  great  sign  of  the  times,  and 
their  place  is  now  largely  supplied  by  other 
agencies;  but  in  one  form  or  another  the  forces 
set  afloat  by  Birkbeck  have  continued  to  swell 
and  overflow.  To  the  same  date  as  the  first 
establishment  of  these  associations  belongs  the 
institution  of  the  musical  festivals  at  Birming- 
ham, York,  Norwich,  and  Worcester,  and  the 
general  re-awakening  of  musical  taste  in  the 
people. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  new  era  we 
have  thus  glanced  backward  upon  the  period 
preceding  it,  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary 
back-ground  of  fact  and  suggestion.  If  these 
are  the  good  old  times,  who  would  return  to 
them  1  In  a  given  fifteen  years  just  approach- 
ing 1830  crime  increased  about  four  times 
as  fast  as  it  had  formerly  done  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  Cotton-mills  were  burned, 
and  the  houses  of  employers  blown  up.  Rick- 


burning  was  not  far  off.  In  the  year  1827 
there  were  73  executions,  of  which  only  11 
were  for  murder.  Sentence  of  death  had 
been  recorded  against  1529  prisoners.  For- 
gery was  then  a  capital  offence  (as  were  many 
smaller  crimes),  but  a  great  effect  was  pro- 
duced upon  the  public  mind  by  the  execution, 
in  the  year  1829,  of  a  Quaker  named  Hunton 
for  forgery.  Every  effort — and  the  efforts 
made  were  immense — to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  this  man  having  proved  unavailing, 
the  excitement  occasioned  in  the  popular 
mind  did  not  die  out  wholly  till  Sir  Robert 
Peel  introduced  and  passed  his  measures  for 
the  reform  of  tlie  criminal  law.  We  fear  it 
must  be  added  that  the  crime  of  poisoning 
began  to  be  popular,  or  at  least  more  common 
than  it  had  ever  been  before  among  the  people 
generally,  in  the  last  decade  or  two  of  the 
times  we  are  leaving  behind  us.  The  number 
of  prosecutions  under  the  game  laws  had  long 
been  ap]>alliug. 

But  what  may  be  called  the  condition-of- 
the-})eople  question  had  already  begun  to 
make  itself  the  dominant  of  the  national 
story.  This  had  resulted  from,  of  course, 
many  causes.  In  spite  of  the  inefficiency  of 
George  IV.,  and  of  much  misgovemment,  the 
nation  had  prospered  during  his  reign.  It 
was  recovering  from  the  collapse  which  had 
followed  that  long,  long  story  of  war  of  which 
Byron  wrote : — 

"  I  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 
And  vnsh.  they  were  not  owing  to  the  Tories." 

And  in  the  breathing-time  which  followed, 
the  attention  of  thinkers  was  inevitably 
arrested  by  the  fact  that  so  much  poverty, 
suffering,  and  social  wrong  could  possibly 
co-exist  side  by  side  with  so  much  prosperity. 
In  public  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  spirit  had 
taken  possession  of  members  of  parliament 
and  others.  Not  a  negro  could  be  unjustly 
killed — much  more  a  missionary^ — without 

1  The  case  of  the  missionary  Smith  belongs  to  the  re- 
cord of  these  years.  It  was  taken  up  by  Brougham  and 
constituted  a  grand  rallying-polnt  for  humanitarians  of 
allschoola  It  proyed,  indeed,  one  of  the  moat  important 
erentsof  thetime.  EarlKusseUhasrefetredtoBrougiiam'S 
indignant  eloquence  in  the  ease  of  Smith  m  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  sffectiTe  things  he  could  rmnember. 
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its  Uetog  bUzed  abroad,  and  loade  the  theme 
III  ft  bat  debute  ia  the  British  pai'liameiit* 
But  tlieiMd  things  are  mere  eyiuptoms.  And, 
bcsidcfiSy  nefu-ly  oil  the  leadiiig  thiukera  and 
{jQliticituiA  bogiui  now  to  occupy  themaelvee 
the  study  of  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
e.  Tlie  tnlucatioiml  current  had  set  in— 
Broui^hant,  tti  well- remembered  words,  had 
told  **  the  I>uke  **  tliat  he  did  not  care  how 
lutidi  tlie  soldier  wits  abroad ,  for  a  greater 
ih&n  the  auldier,  tuimely  the  Bchoolmaster, 
wayi  abroad  too»  And  the  Society  for  the 
Dilfu&iou  of  Ue»eful  Knowleilge  had  begun  its 
work. 

Thrae  or  four  distinguiahed  names  demand 
a  f*yw  wordit  at  this  point  of  tnuiBitioii: — 
Godwin^  Mai  thus,  and  Jeremy  Bent  ham, 
Tlie  motft  remarkable  of  these  men,  at  least 
to  f&r  as  their  effect  opon  their  time  was  con- 
crm«d»  was  Bentharn,  But  William  Godwin, 
the  author  of  the  Political  Jtutiee,  was  cun- 
oujjy  and  deeervediy  influential,  and  should 
lie  ttotioed  bb  being  the  chief,  if  not  the  la^t, 
alUe  aad  cultivated  rejiresentative  of  the 
firinciples  or  tendencies  of  the  French  re- 
Tolutioti;  or,  at  least,  of  theories  of  aociety 
founded  on  what  were  called  the  Bighta  of 
It  ia  necei«ary  to  midce  these  distinc- 
or  Godwin,  though  his  principles  were 
(mt  the  time  he  wrote  the  treatise  in  question) 
of  the  mo«t  extreme  kind,  waa  in  practice  an 
«droGat4^  of  moderation  and  caution  in  reform. 
IS'oi  many  writers  have  had  schools  of  dis- 
no  large  as  his;  he  was  singularly  sue- 
with  the  young,  but  commanded  the 
^li|iectfid  iiit4?re8t  of  men  like  Coleridge,  Sir 
Jamai  Mackuitoi»h,  Dr.  Parr,  and  all  the 
Imding  Whigs.  Sheridan  tried  to  engage 
him  IB  working  politics,  but  found  him  too 
hoQCBl  and  tutmctable.  He  was  the  friend, 
even  to  tlie  ilangcr  of  his  life  or  liberty,  of 
toeu  Uke  llielwall  and  Home  Tooke,  and  his 
FtJiticat  Juum  only  escaped  prosecution 
Uowagli  tho  sagacity  of  Pitt,  who,  when  it 
VM  l^oponed  to  tustrnct  the  attomej-gene' 
ml,  rvcnaxked  that  a  book  which  sold  for 
thiw  gniiwas  wmdd  never  do  much  towards 
itimiig  «p  icditiom  Tliat  was  true,  but  God- 
win** writings  did  much  towards  stimulating 
tosjatsj  into  tb«  true  ends  and  policy  of  gov- 


ernment, and  other  questions  bearing  directly 
on  social  progress.  He  is  to  this  day  perhaps 
l)est  known  by  the  gunenU  public  aa  the  author 
of  the  novel  of  CalAt  WiUiams  (on  which 
Cobnon  founded  the  play  of  the  Iron  Chut) 
and  that  of  St,  Leon;  but  he  was  one  of  the 
first  and  the  ablest  opponents  of  Mai  thus. 
In  this  respect  alone  he  would  be  entitled  U» 
notice,  for  his  attack  upon  the  Euay  on  Popu- 
lation wjis  poweiiul  and  etftictive,  though  as 
an  m^gument  it  was  on  the  whole  a  failure. 
Without  tjucing  the  whole  career  of  Godwin, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  history  of 
this  kind,  we  may  mention  one  f;ict  which 
amusingly  cctnnects  him  with  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  ante-reform  and  post-refonu 
converts,  Very  late  in  life— such  La  the  irony 
of  fortune  — the  author  of  PoUlical  Jmiim 
accepted,  in  his  poverty,  the  office  of  keeper 
of  the  exchequer  tallies  —  an  absolute  sine- 
cure. When  the  new  brooms  of  the  new  era, 
just  08  he  was  nearing  his  last  days,  began  to 
sweep  close,  the  aged  philosopher  trembled 
for  his  place  and  salary ;  but  men  as  diverse 
as  Melbourne  and  Wellington  united  in  ar- 
rangLog  that  the  office  should  last  his  time, 
and  it  did.  We  believe  it  is  on  record  that 
Godwin  once  showed  Harriet  Martineau  the 
*■  tuJHea,"  Inci'edible  as  it  may  appear,  some 
portions  of  the  national  account  were,  quite 
kte  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  kept  in 
dog  Latin,  the  figures  used  being  the  Roman 
numerals;  duty  on  hair -powder  figured  as 
(hhitum  super  pulverem  criruilem  f 

William  Godwin  had  many  pupils,  and  to 
the  last  retained  a  singular  power  of  atti-act- 
ing  the  young.  The  name  of  one  of  his  latest 
disciples  will  perhaps  surprise  some  readers — 
it  is  Bulwer,  afterwards  Lord  Lytton.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  remarked  that  it  may  be 
taken  aa  all  but  estiblitihcHl,  so  strong  is  the 
presumption,  that  Gotlwiu,  who  had  planned 
a  novel  on  the  subject  himself,  suggested  the 
8tory  of  Eugene  Aram  ;vs  a  topic  ti>  Bulwer 
But  the  interesting  point  is,  that  we  find  Bul- 
wer at  twenty-six  years  of  age,  when  he  had 
only  just  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
St  Ives  (1831),  sitting  at  Gotl win's  feet.  Tlie 
old  Hon  of  Radicalism  was  amusingly  shy  of 
his  young  friend  at  first.     He  writes,  quoting 
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Lord  Chatham,  "Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  aged  bosoms/'  and  that  he  had  at 
first  known  Bulwer  only  as  the  author  of 
Pdhaitiy  and  a  man  "devoted  to  the  habits  of 
high  life."  After  reading  Bulwer's  "Address 
to  the  People  of  Southwiu-k,"  however,  he 
writes,  "I  now  avow  myself  your  convert. 
You  have  passed  the  Rubicon ;  you  must  go 
forwaril,  or  you  must  go  back  for  ever  dis- 
graced. I  knew  your  abilities,  and  I  there- 
fore augur  a  career  of  rectitude  and  honour." 
There  is  a  flavour  of  suspicion  latent  in  even 
this  apparently  cordial  language,  and  we  are 
all  aware  that  events  justified  Godwin's  faintly- 
felt  doubts  of  Bulwer-Lytton's  liadicidism. 
He  embraced  the  Reform  side  to  begin  with, 
and  in  1835  received  a  baronetcy  fi*om  the 
Whigs  as  the  reward  of  his  political  service 
(partly  as  a  pamphleteer)  to  the  party.  The 
sequel  is  known  to  us  all.  Bulwer-Lytton 
proved  to  be,  as  Godwin  susjxicts,  "  devoted 
to  the  habits  of  high  life,''  and  ended  his  days 
as  a  Conservative.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
Bulwer-Lytton  was  much  more  a  man  of 
letters  than  a  politician,  and  always  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  that  he,  like  the  young  Disraeli, 
w:is  caught  up  in  the  waves  of  the  Refonn 
enthusiasm,  but  was  never,  from  conviction, 
a  Liberal. 

There  are  cei-tain  books  which  it  has  lately 
been  the  fashion  to  describe  (after  a  German 
idiom)  as  epoch-making  books.  Such  a  book 
was  the  chief  work  of  Malthus, — in  which  he 
maintaine<l  that  [wpulation  tends  to  increase 
in  a  ratio  apptillingly  greater  than  the  means 
of  .subsistence.  His  formula  has  been  amended, 
and  his  book  produce*!,  of  course,  much  dis- 
cussion.^ But  its  general  principle — which  is 
inde|>endent  of  any  [^articular  ratio— has  been 
established  and  admitted :  not  to  say,  is  ob- 
vious. Tlie  publication  of  this  l)ook  did  not 
at  first  lead  to  much ;  but  by  degrees,  as  the 
subject  came  to  be  taken  up  by  others, — and 
especially  when  attempts  were  maile,  however 
remotely,  to  apply  its  dicta  to  governmental 

1  It  produced,  alM>,  Brouf^ham'ii  unguarded  sayinic  con- 
cerning the  imaginary  '* surplus "  man,— "At  Nature's 
already  oyercruwdcd  table  there  is  no  coyer  laid  for  hlra, 
and  she  sternly  bids  him  begone"— a  little  speech  which 
did  more  harm  at  the  time  of  the  new  poor-law  discus* 
lions  than  any  other  incident  of  the  debates. 


and  social  questions, — it  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  books  ever  iBsaed.  It 
might  be  maintained  that  it  was  the  spring 
which  set  in  motion  all  the  wheels  of  Parlia- 
mentary and  other  activity  wliich  led  to  the 
i-epeal  of  the  corn-laws,  the  repeal  of  the  old 
poor-law,  and  the  efibrta  which  have  been 
matle  to  promote  emigration :  to  say  nothing 
of  improvements  in  agriculture  and  stock- 
breeding  and  stock-keeping. 

A  nmch  larger  and  not  less  significant  figure 
is  that  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  without  whose 
I  amazing  influence  (or  something  correspond- 
I  ing  to  it)  the  whole  fabric  of  society  to-day 
I  would  have  been  different  There  is  scarcely  a 
corner  of  the  volume  of  what  is  called  ^modern 
progress"  in  which  his  signature  cannot  be 
traced.  His  first  principle  of  morals  (and 
therefore  of  politics),  namely,  "the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number"  (a  phrase 
which  he  took  from  Priestley),  was  by  him 
elaborated  and  drawn  out  into  endless  ap[^- 
cations  to  social  and  political  topics.  He  was 
the  real  originator  of  the  "  five  points  of  the 
Giarter"  (to  use  an  expression  of  a  subsequent 
date);  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  political 
program.  He  originated  great  improve- 
ments in  prison  discipline,  though  some  of 
his  crotchets  were  objectionable  enough.  Him- 
self an  eccentric  recluse,  with  a  hobby,  or 
rather  a  whole  stud  of  hobbies,  he  foimd  men 
re<ady  to  take  up  his  words  and  theories,  and 
great  was  the  multitude  of  the  preachers. 
The  French  economist,  M.  Dumont,  Sir 
Sanmel  Rouiilly,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
James  Mill  were  of  the  number.  Men  of  this 
order  dispensed  with  his  strange  dialect,  and 
maile  him  "  understanded  of  the  people." 
Brougham  made  no  secret  of  his  discipleship. 
When  he  was  going  to  make  a  8|)eech  of  a 
certain  onler  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
elsewhere,  he  would  call  on  "  the  sage  of  Queen 
Square"  and  say,  "Well,  Papa  Bentham,  I  am 
come  for  some  pap."  And  in  Queen  Square 
(Westminster)  "the  sage"  phUosophized  to 
his  admiring  school  of  disciples  with  such 
effect,  that  there  is  perhaps  not  a  reader  of 
this  history  whose  life  has  not  been  influenced 
in  some  degree  by  changes  initiated  by  Ben- 
tham. 
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he  gm^isly  ofiVred  marriage  to  the  cliaim* 
Mim  Cfun^liije  Holland  (Lord  Holland's 
tr%  The  joung  ladj  refused  tJie  elderly 
«ig«  **wiUi  ail  re^pecC  Having  thus  sown 
hk  wild  utktAy  Benlhamgave  himself  up  to  Uie 
philosophic  iife,  and  dwelt  in  peace  with  all 
nii^n— or  most  men — except  wheu  he  quar- 
relled wiUi  Jaroea  Mill  for  *'  lifting"  hooks  out 
of  bi»  librarj,  or  was  baMed  by  Hazlitt* 
HH^litt  wa«  allowed  bv  him  to  live  in  the 
wt;ll-known  hou»e  (k»oking  on  to  Bt.  Jameses 
Pork)  which  hud  onoe  been  Milton'Sf  but 
ottld  neither  pay  Bentham  ^ly  i^mt  nor  go 
Bt  after  repeateti  notice  to  quit,  which  greatly 
puxzleil  **  the  utilitarian  prophet."  He  w*as  a 
man  of  great  eelf-eonfideDce,  He  ifivente<i 
eniisl)tnt)on«  for  fhe  Unile^i  States  and  Husaia, 
inii  waa  mucih  hurt  when  he  found  they  were 
not  uistatitly  adopteti  by  the  respective  jiowers. 
L&J«  oil  In  life  h«  liad  hie  dining-room  ar- 
Jij^  my  tlmt  it  cou&ii^terl  nf  a  kind  of  well 
urrounded  by  a  gallery.  In  the  well  w;u<i  the 
dining- Uble^  round  which  the  guests  aasem- 
blet],  with  himself  at  llie  head  of  the  table. 
Uui  when  he  had  swallowed  the  mannalade 
with  wldch  he  always  concluded  hia  dinner, 
l\w  old  geuUeman  used  regiilarly  to  get  up 
from  hi*  rJiAir,  and  mount  the  flight  of  stepa 
Bio  hb  gallery.  In  that  elevated  ]>o»ition  he 
ok  hia  **  cunstitutionid/*  toddling  round  mid 
mutid  with  one  hand  under  hia  coat  tails,  and 
wiih  the  other  t^Mi|thrtai;5ing  th«  convenvitionid 
l«xiur«?  with  wliioh  he  indulged  his  guests. 
Of  ccmrM  they  had  to  look  up  at  him  white 
w«r«  fintflhing  their  own  dessert  Al- 
ougli  hi»  had  been  inejecte<l  by  Hiss  Hob 
Und,  and  never  entered  the  married  state,  he 
\imnA  to  have  desccmJants.  He  considered 
df  the  (fraud  father  of  the  lattir  (Kklitical 
tictmy ;  r  1  III  8ay ,  **  I  l^egot  Kicardo; 

IKic»M        .        idL"    Tlie  Mill  refen-ed  to 
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buck, and  Grote  (whom  wc  shall  meet  hero- 
after  as  active  politicians)  were  pupils.  He  was 
not  philanthropic^  atill  leas  w;ls  he  religious. 
He  is  said  to  have  told  his  son  John  when 
the  hitter  was  about  fourteen,  that  it  was  high 
time  he  should  know  there  was  no  God,  but 
he  was  not  to  mention  it  in  conijiany.  But 
his  amazing  skill  in  detecting  a  political  or 
social  fallacy,  and  hia  love  of  Liberty,  made  him 
a  valuable  ally  of  the  philanthropic  party,  and 
in  association  w^th  Allen  the  pious  Quaker 
this  hurd-he^ided  egoistic  did  some  of  the  moat 
effective  work  ever  achieved  on  the  huraoni* 
tarian  side. 

Other  names  might  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  but  Godwin,  Hal  thus,  Benthaui, 
and  James  Mill  are  typical  and  historical. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  the  jtresent  day>  to 
realize  in  one^s  mind  the  jealousy  of  govern- 
ment w^hich  prevailed  among  **the  masses*' 
about  the  time  of  the  accession  of  King  Wil- 
liam r\".  If  ever  a  minister  did  n  usc-ful 
thing,  Sif  'Kobeil  Peel  did  when  he  intro* 
duced  that  greSb  institution  the  Metropoli- 
an Police  bi  1829.  Yet  this  was  sit  the  time 
extensively  denounced  as  a  Tory  **move,"  ex- 
pressly designed  to  keep  "the  people"  dowu, 
Tlje  police  in  London  are  to  this  day  called 
by  the  populace  by  nicknames  which  ai'e  fifty 
years  old,  and  w*hich  In  a  rough  way  com- 
memorate  the  origin  of  the  force:  "Peelers" 
has  ceased  to  be  fashionable  among  roughs, 
but  ** Bobbies"  is  still  common.  The  fact  is 
tliat  at  first  the  pohcemen  were  hated  and 
lorikeil  on  with  suspicion  even  by  intelligent 
working  men  and  tradesmen.  Change  was  in 
tlie  air;  there  were  ideas  of  the  possible  ne- 
cessity of  o|>en  insurrection;  and  the  fancy 
floated  vaguely  in  mens  minds  that  these 
constables  of  a  new  faHhiou  were  an  institution 
liorn  of  an  instinct  of  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
government, 

With  the  new  ]M>h'ce  came  many  sn^U 
changes  in  tlie  fts|>ecU  of  metropolitan  life  by 
night  and  day.  One  was  the  disap|)earance 
of  the  night  watchmen,  with  their,  rattles, 
lanterns,  sleeping- boxe«,  and  staves.,  We 
could  fjerhajis  have  better  spared  a  better 
thing  than  that  nightly  crying  of  the  hour 
which  was  supposed  to  be  jmrt  of  a  watch* 
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man's  fa  notion.  Nobody  under  fifty  haa,  we 
presume,  heard,  on  waking  in  the  night,  such 
a  cry  as  ''Past  three  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy 
morning."  But  this  crying  of  the  hour  was 
not  unpoetic. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  such  things,  but  we 
cannot  help  feeling,  as  we  enter  upon  the  new 
era,  that  other  things  besides  the  watchman 
are  passing  away.  The  rage  for ''  Tom  and 
Jerry  "  sport  is  going  too.  Theodore  Hook  will 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  his  stupen- 
dous hoaxes.  Dr.  Syntax  will  soon  be  con- 
sidered very  stupid.  Loud,  vile,  public  scan- 
dal will  speedily  cease  to  find  so  large  and  so 
open  a  stage  and  so  receptive  an  audience. 
Whatever  might  happen  to  an  Edmund  Kean 
or  a  Byron  now  for  neglecting  or  maltreating 
a  wife,  the  scandal  would  not  be  anything 
like  what  it  was  in  the  years  from  which  we 
are  just  passing,  and  the  consequences  to  all 
the  persons  concerned  would  be  different  in- 
deed. A  news^Miper  like  the  John  Bull  of 
those  times  would  not  be  jxtssible.  We  do 
not  now  see  what  force  or  fun  there  was  in 
Hook's  calling  the  London  University  (origi- 
nated by  Campbell  the  poet,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  others),  ''Stinkomalee."  It  is  undeniable 
that  a  great  deal  of  false  sentiment  is  passing 
away  after  a  few  years  of  peace.  There  was 
something  false  and  stilted  in  the  national  life 
when  the  people  could  relish  a  comedy  like 
Colman's  "John  Bull,"  or  even  Jerrold's 
"  Black-eyed  Susan."  The  change  in  the 
character  of  tlie  popular  songs,  and  the  kind 
of  Hjxjeches  made  at  public  dinners  and  on  other 
occasions,  is  very  significant  In  spite  of  Sir 
Robert  PeeFs  eulogy  on  the  departed  monarch, 
it  really  seems  as  if  a  thousand  insincerities 
and  follies  went  out  of  fashion  when  people 
put  ofi"  their  mourning  for  George  IV. 

To  the  departure  of  the  old  watchman,  or 
"Charley,"  may  l>e  ma<le  a  suggestive  addition. 
Let  him  pa^ss  into  limbo  with  the  old  tinder- 
box,  the  fiiut  and  steel,  and  brimstone-tip{)ed 
strii^s  of  deal,  to  light  him  on  his  way.  Time 
was  whci\  the  burning  of  old  rags  for  tinder, 
and  the^pping  of  the  matches,  was  a  regular 
,  household  task  in  some  families.  The  record 
^of  the  many  experiments  made  to  produce  a 
■onvenient  and  cheap  mntliod  of  getting  a 


light  in  the  ni^lj^time  is  a  long  story.  Some  ' 
veiy  elegant  andmther  complicated  deBigns 
went  out,  along  with  flint  and  steel,  upon  the 
advance  of  the  locif er-match,  which  was,  how- 
ever, very  imperfectly  managed  for  a  long 
time.  Along  with  this  may  be  named  the 
general  use  of  gas,  and  the  invention  of  the 
lime-light  by  Lieutenant  Drnmmond.  The 
inception  of  the  railway  83r8tem  (as  one  might 
even  at  this  date  call  it)  is  a  trite  topic  But 
it  was  on  the  whole  evident  that  the  progress 
of  "  applied  science  "  in  every  direction  had 
received  a  new  impulse,  with  a  persistently 
watchful  eye  to  social  needs. 

This  may  be  permitted  to  remind  us  of  the 
deaths  in  1829  of  two  illustrious  men,  who  . 
both  did  much  to  serve  their  own  generation 
and  the  generations  after  them, — we  mean 
the  great  Dr.  Thomas  Young  and  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy.  It  h<as  often  lieen  made  a  topic 
of  satire  that  while  Sir  William  C>ongreve  re- 
ceived a  ]>ension  of  £1200  a  year  for  his  war 
rocket,  his  great  contemporary  received  only 
a  tardily  awarded  baronetcy  for  his  safety- 
lamp.  Davy's  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
agricultural  chemicals  constituted  an  epoch, 
no  less  than  his  discovery  that  the  alkalies  and 
earths  are  compound  substances  formed  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  metallic  bases.  When 
by  the  application  of  electricity  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  decomposing  potash,  and  first  saw, 
as  they  were  evolved  under  his  own  hands,  the 
globules  of  the  new  metal  potassium,  his  ex- 
citement was  so  great  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue  the  ex()eriment.  The  case  was  not 
unique.  It  is  well  known  that  when  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  approaching  the  end  of  the  cal- 
culations which  were  to  prove  (if  he  was  right) 
that  the  moon  moveil  round  the  earth  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  he  was  unable  to  continue  at 
his  work,  and  had  to  call  in  a  friend  to 
finish  his  sublime  "summing."  Davy  dis- 
covered several  other  metals,  but  into  the  rest 
of  his  labours  it  would  not  be  convenient  here 
to  follow  him. 

Dr.  Thomas  Young,  who  also  died,  as  we 
have  said,  in  1829,  was  a  physiciidi,  and  as 
good  as  he  was  acute,  accomplished,  and  ver- 
satile. He  used  to  attribute  his  discoveries 
to  the  influence  on  .his  mind  oF'ihe  doctrines 
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of  "  Divine  8agge8tion''peculiar  to  the  QuakerB, 
amoAg  whom  he  was  educated.  His  great 
discoveries  are  well  known.  One  was  that  of 
the  law  of  '^interferenli  of  U^tf  the  other, 
the  method  of  intei|Rieting  hieroglyphics. 
Both  these  were  extraordinavy  achievements, 
and  fertile  in  r^piilts.  Dming  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  a 
member  of  a  council  appointed  by  the  ad- 
minilty  to  assist  them  with  scientific  ad- 
vice. 

The  increasing  determination  of  science  to 
objects  useful  to  man  was  part  of  the  great 
^^neral  movement  which  is  now  usually  dis- 
tinguished as  the  "beneficential"or  "humani- 
t.'iij:ui"  movement.     It  dates,  as  to  some  of 
its  main  lines  of  direction,  from  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  action  of  certain 
moral    and    intellcctuid    ideas    which    have 
reached  our  own  time  by  a  chain  of  influential 
nii-n,  such  as  Godwin,  Bentham,  James  Mill, 
and  Robert  Owen.     With  these,  however,  we 
must  remember  the  great  religious  reformers, 
iii«*n  like  Wesley  and  others,  who,  if  we  may 
si>  sjiy,  "raised  the  value"  of  human  nature 
in  that  impal])ab]e  scale  by  which  we  are  all 
more  or  less  guided.    Nor  must  we  forget  the 
^KK'in  and   philanthropists.     From  the  time 
hen  ('owj)er,  and  Bums,  and  Cnibbe  struck 
le  key-note  of  the  new  movement,  to  Words- 
ortb,  who  was  its  greatest  prophet,  we  may 
iU»d  on  to  Wilberforce,  CTarkson,  Allen  the 
•uaker,  and  Romilly,  their  coadjutors.  When 
lomilly  (who  destroyed  himself  in  an  insime 
Kir^-ion  of  grief  for  the  death  of  his  wife)  was 
iiiakiuji;  some  of  his  great  efforts  for  the  re- 
f  •rination  of  our  criminal  Liw,  he  tcUa  us  what 
Iia]»lM«ne<l  one  night  when  he  was  at  his  jKwt. 
"While,"  says  he,  "I  was  standing  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  a  young  man,  tlie 
brother  of  a  peer,  came  up  to  me,  ami  breatliiug 
%       in  tny  fiicv  the  nauseous  fumes  of  his  undigested 
I     <I'-Uiuiii,  stammered  out,  '  Tm  against  your 
^  .'    ' ;  I'm  for  hanging  all/  I  was  confounded; 
^  ^•■'•••nileavouring  to  find  out  some  excuse  for 
,  ^    umdon  oljeerved  that  I  8uppose<l  he  meant 
.;7  *"PWP  eriiunty  of  ]>unishment  affording  the 
»^"»roHj)ect  of  suppressing  dHme,  the  Liws, 
■ver  they  were,  ought  to  be  executed. 
_    *iti,*  he  «.'iid,  *it  ix  not  that.     IIkto  is  no 
-^   '«f  Loi 


good  done  by  mercy;  they  only  get  worse.  I 
would  hang  them  all  up  at  once.'" 

That  such  a  thing  as  this  was  possible  and 
credible  then,  but  simply  takes  our  breath 
away  when  told  now,  may  help  to  indicate  the 
length  of  the  path  which  we  have  since  tra- 
versed. The  light  was  breaking  upon  that 
path  long  before  1830.  With  men  like  Wil- 
berforce, Fowell  Buxton,  and  Brougham  in 
parliament  it  was  easy  to  kindle,  or  rather 
impossible  to  extinguish  the  flame  raised  by  a 
story  like  that  of  Smith,  the  Demerara  martyr, 
on  account  of  whose  murder,  for  murder  it 
was  well  known  to  be,  though  judicial  in  form, 
Brougham  moved  the  House  of  Commons  in 
one  of  his  most  magnificent  speeches  to  pre- 
sent an  address  to  the  king.  The  motion  was 
defeated  by  193  to  146 ;  but  from  that  date, 
the  session  of  1823,  the  true,  down  right,  fiercely 
resolved  agitation  in  England  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  began.  But  the  spirit  of  humanity 
which  was  abroad  did  not  stop  at  slaves,  or  at 
mission<aries  and  their  wives  and  children,  it 
went  on  growing  and  growing,  and  has  grown 
ever  since  till  it  beats  with  so  large  a  light 
upon  the  events  of  the  day  that  not  a  vagrant 
can  be  wronged  without  exciting  the  feeling 
that  the  honour  of  us  all  lies  deep  in  pawn 
till  he  is  righted,  and  hardly  a  cry  for  help 
from  pain  or  wretchedness  falls  back  to  the 
sufferer  unheanl. 

A  wave  of  the  same  movement  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  change  which  luis  arisen  in  the 
relations  of  the  aristcx^nicy,  the  middle  cliiss, 
and  "the  working  man."  This  is  not  a  topic 
to  dwell  ui>on,  partly  becjiuse  it  is  hei-e  and 
there  a  little  threadliare,  partly  because  thore 
are  what  lawyers  cJiU  "  very  arguable  ]>ojiit.s'' 
in  it  But  one  illustration  may  be  ventiire<l 
upon.  George  Canning  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  "good  family,"  and  was  re- 
pudiated by  them  for  marrying  beneath  his 
station.  After  the  father's  death  Canning's 
mother  went  on  the  stage,  and  married  an 
actor.  Subsequently  she  married  a  linen- 
draper.  Now  Canning  was  all  his  life  taimted 
with  being  the  son  of  an  actress,  and  with  the 
"shop"  of  tlie  linen-drajxjr  father-in-law.  In 
our  own  day  we  have  seen  a  gentleman  of 
great  energy  and  K.ag;icity  whom  it  is  no  «lis- 
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paragement  to  call  a  news-ageut,  a  prominent, 
member  of  a  Tory  (** Conservative")  cabindl^, 
and  yet  it  will  not  have  to  be  placed  on  record 
that  he  has  ever  been  insulted  on  account  of 
his  connection  with  trade.  Canning  was  once 
premier,  but  never  escaped  the  sarcasms,  such 


MB  they  were^  of  his  eimouB  foes  of  all  shpdes 
.  of  politics.  As  to  the  diange  in  8oci4  sela- 
tions  it  is  significfinl  tKat  Sir  Bobert  Pe^  be- 
fore the  time  of  fhe  Ml^rtn  Bill,  propheeied, 
and  in^  uikiiid^^qnmttuB  vliimate  acces- 
sion of  the  wailii|g;jqlai^e7^  political  pgwerS 
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THE    BEGINNING   OF   A    NEW    ERA. 
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With  the  second  half  of  the  year  1830  we 
open,  in  more  senses  than  one,  a  new  chap- 
lev  in  our  history.  Creorge  IV.  has  passed 
away,  and  bis  brother  William,  formerly 
Duke  of  Clarence,  assumes  his  place  upon  the 
throne.  We  shall  find  he  is  known  as  the 
sailor  king,  the  patriot  king,  and  the  reforming 
monarch,  and  also  by  less  dignified  appellatives. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  really  patriotic,  and 
thoroughly  English.  That  he  had  Liberal 
tendencies  was  generally  understood,  though 
they  did  not  prove  to  be  of  the  kind  that  wear 
well,  or  that  can  withstand  ladies*  clamour 
and  the  criticisms  of  alarmists.  As  a  sailor, 
he  had  not  been  very  subordinate,  and  he  had 
been  all  but  dismissed  from  his  post  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington; 
but  a  man  may  be  very  self-willed  on  his  own 
behalf  without  having  that  respect  for  the 
free-will  of  others  which  is  the  basis  of  liber- 
alism. King  William  IV.  was  sixty-six  years 
of  age,  and  there  were  no  children  of  his  mar- 
riage. The  Princess  Victoria,  who  was  heiress- 
presumptive  to  the  crown,  was  only  eleven 
f9tm  old,  a  pleasantly  behaved  girl,  whom 


'ifliidoDers  used  to  go  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  in 

'jcnsington  Gardens.      It  was  noticed  that 

%e  king  in  his  first  message  to  Parliament  had 

^^  Vlid  not  a  word  about  the  appointment  of  a 

T^MKicy  in  case  of  his  death,  and  the  houses 

^V  Lords  and  Commons  both  made  reticent 


allusions  to  tliis  topic;  but  they  were  assured 
that  the^lor  king  was  in  good  condition,  and 
that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves.  At 
the  time  of  the  death  of  George  IV.  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  prime  minister,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  home  secretary,  Mr.  Goulbum  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the 
foreign  office.  This  was,  of  course,  a  Tory 
ministry,  but  it  was  retained  in  office,  and 
parliament  was  dissolved  as  usual  upon  the 
accession  of  a  new  sovereign.  The  king's  re- 
lations with  his  ministers  happened  once  or 
twice  during  his  honest  reign  to  be  rather 
{)eculiar,  and  of  some  of  his  ways  and  views  of 
things  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  the  dignity 
supposed  to  be  proper  to  history.  By  public 
writers  little  concerned  with  historic  propriety 
he  has  been  called  "a  queer  old  buffer;"  and 
this  is  wliat  he  was.  It  was  not  incorrect  to 
call  him  "our  sailor  king,''  for  he  had  been  a 
sailor,  but  "our  reforming  monarch"  was  a 
more  doubtful  appellation.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed  during  his 
short  reign  of  ten  years,  and  that  it  could  not 
have  been  passed  without  his  formal  assent ; 
but  according  to  many  authorities  this  "queer 
old  bufifer"  hated  reform  in  his  heart  as  much 
as  his  father,  George  III.,  and  his  predecessor 
on  the  throne,  George  FV.,  had  hated  Catholic 
emancipation. 
Popular  literature,  such  as  there  was  in  those 
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days,  was  not  so  reticeDt  as  it  is  now;  and 
literature  of  the  kind  to  which  the  French  ad- 
jeciive  populacier  is  applicable  had  no  reticence 
whatever.  To  the  populace  William  IV.  was, 
at  first,  "Silly  Billy."  This  was  his  current 
name,  and  he  was  pretty  much  disliked  for  his 
wife's  sake.  It  is  now  known  and  admitted, 
indeed  it  was  never  denied  by  moderately 
cautious  judges  who  had  pure  eyes  undimmed 
by  political  prejudices,  that  Queen  Adelaide 
was  a  very  good  woman.  Of  course,  like  other 
queens  and  exalted  personages,  tradesmen  made 
use  of  her  name  to  start  fashions,  and  the 
Adelaide  boot  will  be  well  in  the  recollection 
of  middle-aged  people.  But  the  royal  lady 
never  was  liked.  She  was  a  German;  too  old 
to  be  a  leader  of  fashion;  and  had  no  particular 
accomplishment  or  attraction  that  the  multi- 
tude could  lay  hold  of.  When  it  became  plain 
that  there  would  be  no  direct  heir  to  the  throne 
the  popular  fancy  clung  warmly  to  the  young 
Princess  Victoria,  and  the  belief  that  the 
queen  was  opposed  to  all  concessions  in  the 
direction  of  reform  in  parliament  placed  her 
almost  beyond  the  pale  of  toleration  by  the 
vulgar.  Hence  such  things  as  caricatures  in 
which  this  quiet,  pious,  kind-hearted  lady  was 
represented  as  compelling  the  king,  the  minis- 
ters, and  courtiers  to  eat  German  sausages 
dipped  in  sauer  kraut,  and  such  like.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  those  times  to  put  the  words  of 
the  speaker  in  a  sort  of  oval  or  ring  issuing 
from  the  mouth;  but  some  of  the  speeches  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Queen  Adelaide  in  those 
rude  pictures  are  too  coarse  to  be  quoted. 
There  was  one  very  successful  caricature  in 
which  "Silly  Billy"  was  represented  with  a 
most  inelegant  lack  of  artistic  sense  as  the 
victim  of  her  majesty's  "Sharman"  (German) 
fervour.  The  queen  had,  in  the  picture,  taken 
the  monarch  in  hand  after  the  fashion  de- 
scribed in  Shenstone's  SchoolmistresSy  wielding 
an  enormous  birch  rod,  and  admonishing  him 
never  to  give  another  dinner-party  (he  was  a 
great  dinner  giver),  or  to  spend  another  guinea 
on  English  charities,  for  she  wanted  all  the 
money  for  her  "  Sharman  "  relatives, and  would 
have  nothing  eaten  at  court  but  "Sharman 
sausages  and  aauer  kratUJ' 
William  IV.,  however,  was  by  no  means  the 


least  worthy  of  the  sons  of  George  III.  We 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was  in 
him  some  sort  of  reminiscence  of  his  Other's 
natural  piety  and  pig-headed  good  sense — it  is 
difficult  to  describe  Geoi^  IIL's  good  sense  by 
any  word  but  pig-headed.  In  the  Greville  Me- 
moirs we  are  told  that  at  the  meeting  with 
ministers  after  George  IV.'s  death  the  new 
king  behaved  pretty  well  up  to  the  time  at 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  sign  the  consti- 
tutional declaration,  when  he  broke  oat :  "This 

is  a  d bad  pen  you  have  given  me — ''  this 

being  in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  There  was  about  him  a  bluff 
sort  of  bonhomie  which  took  the  English  taste, 
and  he  was,  undoubtedly,  in  a  crude  way,  re- 
ligious, though  he  had  an  odd  way  of  explain- 
ing himself.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  going 
too  far  to  apply  to  him  the  language  of  an 
historian  concerning  a  certain  emperor,  now 
no  more,  namely,  that  he  had  "a  most  dense, 
most  muzzy,  most  uneducated  head."  But 
there  is  no  record  of  vice  or  unkindness 
against  him  either  when  he  was  Duke  of 
Clarence  or  afterwards.  His  ante-nuptial  inti- 
macy with  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  actress,  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  liaison  of  his 
brother  George  IV.  with  Mrs.  (Perdita)  Robi- 
son  or  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  There  is  a  story, 
not  disbelieved,  that  upon  his  mairiage  Queen 
Adelaide,  finding  he  had  given  orders  for 
the  removal  of  certain  portraits  of  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan and  her  children  (the  FitzdarencesX  in- 
sisted that  they  should  be  restored  to  their 
former  positions  in  the  king's  apartments. 
On  the  whole  there  is  nothing  disrespectful  in 
saying  that  the  man  who  was  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  era  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  would  have  made  a  respectable  pri- 
vate citizen,  but  was  hardly  fit  for  a  mon- 
arch in  stormy  times,  supposing  he  had  "to 
reign  as  well  as  to  govern."  And  the  times 
threatened  to  be  stormy.  The  reform  ex- 
citement was  suddenly  roused  to  extreme 
activity  in  England  by  events  in  France. 

It  was  early  in  August,  1830,  that  Charles  X. 
of  France,  one  of  the  most  misguided  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  landed,  an  exile  and  arefogee, 
at  Spithead.    All  the  mischief  was  of  his  own 
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by  lh«  blind  of  the  mJumtcr  Prince 
Polignjic.  Pol  ignac  had  proueca  t  ed  M .  Bert  in , 
f  «<liU»r  of  Ije  Journai  dm  DebaU ;  the  jodgea 
\  ;M'r|iiiti*d  the  prisoner;  the  king  and  court 
tkad  insalte*!  the  judged ;  and  the  people,  on 
the  other  luind,  h»d  given  immistakaUe  aigna 
cif  disgust  and  d  iacontent.  It  wsb  the  old  story 
ul  Bourbon  folly  and  high-handed tiesa  over 
again ;  and  it  W2hs  clearly  written  in  tlie  signs 
of  llui  times  tlmt  Fmnce  would  not  be  brow- 
l««Qiti'u.  In  1829  tlie  han^est  |m>ved  bad,  com- 
lii«?rt.v  of  all  kinds  wiis  low,  and  a  very  cold 
winifxr  was  added  to  the  troubles  of  the  coun- 
try. TIjc  question  whether  the  return  of  the 
Ikmrbona,  even  with  the  new  charter,  had  not 
tMvii  a  misfortune  for  France  wa*?  pretty  0{>eiily 
discoisMed  in  the  newspjipera  and  otherwiBe. 
Kvrrj  pre9d  prosecution  only  made  matters 
wofae.  An  e%(»ediliuD  to  Algiers  was  un- 
duiibtvdly  sijccexsful  in  putting  down  much 
(liK»rd#r  and  robbery  both  by  sea  and  knd; 
l>ttt  it  had  the  effect  of  saddling  the  nation 
with  a  laige  debt,  and  it  did  not  suffice  to 
dazzk  home  questions  out  of  the  eyes  of  the 

ptHJjlI«, 

When  Uie  new  elections  came  on  in  May  a 
royal  proclamation  was  iflsued^  ationipting  to 

Snt^nce  the  popular  votes ;  but  this  attempt 
m  failure,     As  the  king  and   Polignac 

and  Uiemselves  defeat^l  tliey  issued  in  the 
M<miUur  (the  govemmeat  organ)  ordinances 
forbiddiJig  the  publicfitiou  of  newspapers  or 
Ittni)ildet»  without  official  permiiwion,  annul- 
ling the  el«*ction8  on  the  ground  that  the 
jM«opli^  hail  been  miskni*  and  alt-ering,  in  ob* 
▼joasly  sinister  directions,  the  numl^er  and 
qnaJincfltions  of  the  deputies  aud  the  manner 
ting  them*  Tljeae  astound inp  "otV}<.'iaI 
Lications"  were  made  at  midnight  of 
ttittUy  the  J<5th  of  July.  The  next  day 
tlieni  V1U  ft  panic  on  the  Bourse;  the  maj-ket^ 
w«f«  imicltcally  closo^l ;  and  ominously  mut- 
liaing  little  gioiips  of  citizens  were  scattereil 
all  over  Paria.  Nearly  fifty  editors  of  news- 
pAprm,  having  taken  coiinstd's  opinion  ujHni 
til©  le^gality  of  tlie  ordinances,  declared  opt^idy 
tlirsr  mtentiou  to  n'suit  theiu^  and  called  u[>ou 
\h»  cl«pitti«i  of  the  people  to  meet  in  due 
mmnm  on  tlie  3d  of  August 

On  the  nitirtiibg  of  the  tliXi  of  July  Polignac 


sent  out  fKjHce  to  stop  the  publication  of  the 
newsf capers,  but  found  the  doors  of  the  offices 
shut,  while  copies  of  the  jouriudii  were  being 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  into  the  hands  of 
tumultuous  recipients.  The  iumat*>8  refusetl 
to  open  the  doors  to  the  police,  who  Ujen 
broke  them  ojjen  and  destroyed  the  types  and 
presses !  An  editor,  however,  having  brought 
an  action  against  a  printer  for  nonfulfl] merit 
of  contract,  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  decided 
that  he  was  bomid  to  fulfil  it,  and  that  the 
**  ordinances"  were  iilegal.  Th is  state  of  things 
could  not  last. 

On  the  nfternoon  of  the  sauie  d\iy,  the  2Tth 
of  July,  for  events  move  fast  with  our  excit- 
able neighbours,  about  thirty  of  the  deputies 
met.  They  were  waited  upon  by  a  party  of 
citizens,  who  informed  them  that  the  govern- 
ment were  quietly  posting  soldiers  all  round 
and  all  over  Paris,  and  that  open  insun  ectiun 
was  all  but  inevitable.  As  it  happened  Marshal 
Marraont  hiul  in  thecity  only  40l>r)  troofmwhom 
he  could  trust,  and  these  even  he  f.ould  not  ar- 
range to  feed  1  The  end  was  now  npproachirg 
with  n\  pid  steps.  On  the  28th  Paris  was  1  >lrHikc<l 
here  ajid  there  with  Iwimcfides,— the  **omni- 
bus/'  then  a  new  things  proving  a  great  con- 
venience to  tlie  insurgents.  The  mob  capture*l 
the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  rang  the  alaim-bells,  and 
sent  tlie  tricolor  flying  from  the  steeples.  In 
vain  did  the  marshal  send  to  assure  the  mon- 
arch that  he  must  give  way  or  lose  his  crown. 
The  infatiiatetl  Bourbon  went  mi  with  his  game 
at  card^,  and  the  ct>urt  ladies  Kmiled  as  they 
listened  t^j  the  «ound  of  the  guns,  "Put 
down  the  masses,  marshal,*'  was  the  royal 
answer.  Poor  beM'iMeretl  Marmont,  anxious 
to  save  bloi>daheth  withdrew  t<>  the  Tnileries 
with  as  many  of  the  soldiers  i«s  hatl  not  gone 
over  to  the  other  side. 

Two  of  the  peers  now  waited  on  Polignac, 
and  urged  the  immethate  and  public  with- 
drawal of  the  ordinances.  The  minister  re- 
fusefl.  The  peers  Ijade  ^famiont  arrest  him, 
which  would  havel>fcen  done  had  he  not  escaped 
to  St  (loud,  followed  by  the  peers.  Now, 
indeed,  the  king  and  court  began  to  feel  un- 
easy, and  after  some  further  parleying  Charles 
revoked  the  ordinances  and  ajipointed  new 
ministers. 
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It  was  too  late.  Marmont  could  do  nothing 
with  his  rag  of  an  army.  The  people  were 
everywhere  triumphant.  The  Bourbon  king 
was  left  to  himself  like  a  piece  of  lumber,  with 
nobody  but  the  ministers  and  a  few  soldiers. 
Late  on  the  1st  of  August,  1830,  this  select 
party  acquired  the  knowledge  that  a  provi- 
sional government,  strong  enough  to  blow 
them  all  out  of  the  water,  had  nominated  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  Lieutenant- 
general  of  France.  Charles  then  abdicated  in 
favour  of  the  young  Due  de  Berri;  but  his 
abdication  was  not  received  in  a  complimen- 
tary or  encouraging  spirit.  He  was  requested 
to  hand  over  the  regalia,  and  advised  to  quit 
his  kingdom  by  way  of  Cherbourg.  This  he 
did.  Every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  deposed 
monarch  and  his  escort  to  awaken  popular 
sympathy  or  loyalty  on  the  way  was  a  failure; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  Spithead 
in  an  English  vessel  that  he  considered  himself 
safe,  though  he  was  everywhere  received  rather 
with  contempt  than  anger.  Such  was  the  end 
of  a  struggle  in  which  about  800  citizens  of 
Paris  were  killed  and  4500  wounded,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  slain  among  the  soldiery. 
Crosses  or  pensions  were  awarded  to  the 
wounded;  the  citizen  dead  received  honourable 
public  burial;  the  unslain  soldiers  were  ab- 
solved; the  ministers  were  arrested,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  with  for- 
feiture of  property.  Lafayette  recommended 
Louis  Philippe  as  "  the  best  of  republics"  for 
France,  and  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
charter  under  the  style  of  King  of  the  French; 
the  meaning  of  this  change  being  that  he  was 
to  be  held  as  an  elected,  not  hereditary, 
sovereign. 

We  have  told  this  story  very  rapidly.  But 
in  our  own  beloved  country  it  was  spark  to 
tinder,  nay,  spaik  to  gunpowder,  while  its 
effects  were  felt  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Saxony, 
Brunswick,  and  especially  in  Belgium,  where 
it  caused  a  revolution  which  secured  national 
independence. 

The  coronation  of  William  IV.  took  place 
on  the  8th  of  November  without  any  ostenta- 
tious display,  the  chief  ])art  of  the  procession 
being  the  state  carriages.  The  king  appeared 
in  his  naval  uniform  and  was  at  once  greeted 


with  loyal  shouts  as  ^'our  sailor  king."  His 
popularity  as  a  monarch  favourable  to  reform 
probably  had  the  effect  of  repeatedly  prevent- 
ing a  series  of  insurrections  not  only  in  the  coun- 
try but  in  London.  There  was  no  immediate 
change  in  the  government,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  an  administration  less  ac- 
ceptable to  the  nation  than  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  which  was  detested  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  had  to  sustain  not  only  the  powerful 
opposition  of  both  Radicals  and  Whigs,  who 
were  pledged  to  support  the  urgent  demand 
for  reform,  but  also  the  attacks  of  ultra 
Tories  who  seemed  determined  to  avenge 
themselves  on  a  government  which  had 
granted  Catholic  emancipation.  All  over  the 
country  the  mimsterialists  were  defeated,  and 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  a  great  many 
of  the  successful  candidates  were  ardent  re- 
presentatives of  popular  rights.  The  riot  and 
confusion  at  elections  before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  the 
present  generation,  and  in  these  contests  by 
which  the  country  asserted  its  dissatisfaction 
with  the  government,  the  tumults  were  so 
serious  that  they  were  evidently  expressions 
of  a  temper  which  might  have  broken  out  in 
still  more  dangerous  demonstrations.  The  re- 
sult of  the  general  election  was  that  the 
ministry  lost  about  fifty  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  their  defeat  was  all  the 
more  damaging  because  of  the  completenesR 
with  which  the  reformers  had  achieved  a  vic- 
tory even  in  places  where  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  government  was  set  against  them. 
The  most  striking  of  these  incidents  was 
the  return  of  Henry  Brougham  for  Yorkshire 
side  by  side  with  Lord  Morpeth.  When  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810  his 
first  speech  was  a  failure,  and  he  wrote  de- 
spondingly  to  a  friend  to  say  that  he  must 
"give  it  up !"  His  return  for  Yorkshire  now 
was  not  only  a  triumph  which  spoke  volumes, 
but  it  was  the  true  climax  of  a  career. 
Brougham  himself  being  witness.  He  ex- 
pressly said  that  when  he  stood  for  Yorkshire 
he  made  his  choice  between  power  and  the 
people,  though  we  afterwards  find  him  lord- 
chancellor,  and  not  long  afterwards  band-and- 
I  glove  with  LyndhuTBt  and  Welliiigtoii«    Dor- 
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log  the  earlier  portion  othia  career  Brougham 
had  DeTer  shown  himself  more  than  a  luke- 
WAfm  fricDd  of  reform  in  the  r6pi">esentiition 
ijf  the  people,  and  he  was  severely  crittctaeil  for 
ft  by  men  na  different  as  Beutham  and  Cob- 
betl^  All  this,  however,  was  now  to  cliange, 
and  •■  Uwyt!r  Brougham/*  aa  the  latter  usiul 
la  caU  hiiu,  waj!i  to  ligure  ua  the  most  pro- 
■aintfUt  luan  in  the  reform  party,  aiid  tlie  idtji 
of  lUSiirly  all  the  Radkala.  He  never  quite 
JlMfiired  the  siUne  confiJenctf  tm  Earl  Grey  or 
Ili9  Mavod  **  Ijord  John,''  and  there  were 
idwayv  some  who  shook  their  heada  when  hia 
name  waa  mentioned  aa  that  of  a  man  in  whom 
th#  libtrak  might  have  hope  and  rejoicing 
for  0Tvf;  bat  thia  was  attributed  to  jealousy. 
Hia  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Lite  Queen 
DuT>line  had  won  him  the  heart  of  the  maaaee, 
and  a  great  speech  on  the  aiavery  question 
ddiverod  in  the  last  parlijmient  hrul  raised 
him  to  the  pinnacle  of  such  fume  aa  he  loved. 
Tliia  a|i«eeh,  aa  be  ui^ed  to  say^  waa  the  inmje< 
diate  cause  of  hiw  \mii:x  returned  for  York- 
diiiv. 

Ajiart  fr«'tM  th>*  exiraoniinary  industry  of 
Bnaigham^the  lmi"e  ojitalogne  of  his  works, 
very  many  of  thera  on  «3<Jnc4ition,  filling  about 
twb'iity-four  tictAvo  jwigea— and  ajuart  from  hia 
ttrmi*ndoiti  puwera  of  attu<:'k ;  his  |H'ilitical 
ver«atility,  and  various  circumstances  which 
i*dl  reveal  theniaeivea  in  the  course  of  this 
niorj,  made  him,  and  still  make  him,  a  topic  of 
•ingul'^j    '  in'on.     He  was  the  subject  of 

tnororT  Lirprisis  in  v»^.»tive,  admiration, 

and  oaricaturo  than  any  man  of  his  time;  and 
he  waa  «o  oitcn  accused  of  breach  of  faith, 
^Mtanic  hate,"  and  other  things  not  pleasant, 
that  it  may  \yt  well  if  we  try  to  make  him  a 
hule  int«lli^nbie  before  goin^  any  further; 
wfieciAUj  a«  we  now  find  him  at  what  waa, 
by  hta  own  avowal,  the  Humniit  of  his  am- 
Intioiir  tii#  i>oint  beyond  which  he  wished  he 
lofi  oevef  gon^ 

**LawytT  Bronghiun;'  who  had  been  the 
warm  and  pcraistcnt  friend  of  education,  tiio 
iltiioistK3«r  of  tynuiny  abroad  aa  well  aa  at 
hxjmif,  thfi  advocate  and  more  tlian  the  ad- 
v^ocAt^  i»f  law  refonut  and  in  tlje  very  foremowt 
Ilk  of  thi*  enemiea  of  riei^ro  slavery,  attitned, 
i  w¥  bavv  wiidf  puliticiU  majonty  at  al>out 


the  year  1830.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  he 
even  died  then — in  a  aenae;  for  he  soon  after- 
wards assumed  chamcteristicB  so  novel,  and 
phiyed  so  many  and  such  confusing  parts,  that 
we  scarcely  recognize  the  old  idol  in  the  image 
before  ua.  Indeed  Lord  Brougham,  chancellor 
and  ex-chancellor,  was  hejird  to  say  more  than 
unce,  of  ctJUi^Hc  in  priviite,  that  he  wished  he 
could  put  otf  his  coronet  and  be  plain  Henry 
Brougham  again.  If  he  really  had  tlie  wish, 
as  well  as  ex|a^stsed  it,  there  was  probably  a 
little  self-deeeption  in  his  mind;  the  changes 
in  him  were  hirgely  the  natural  result  of  in- 
creasing yeai'S,  and  the  want  of  certain  forms 
of  jXJpuiar  stimulation  to  which  he  had  become 
accustomed.  If  he  had  still  l>eeu  a  commoner 
he  would  have  found  that  these  were  neai^ly 
exhaust'ed.  The  world  had  gone  very  faat, 
and  a  time  of  reaction  was  come. 

This  most  remarkable  man  will  reappear 
from  time  to  time  in  our  history;  but  the 
c4irc<^r  of  Brougham  as  Bi"ougham  ends  with 
the  fall  of  the  Wliigs  in  1834,  one  might  even 
say  with  the  year  1830.  Never  was  a  man  so 
idolized  by  the  people  as  he  was  during  the 
decade  which  preceded  his  elevation  to  the 
chancellorship.  He  had,  indeed,  done  good 
service.  In  the  first  year  of  his  fjarliamentary 
life  (IblU)  he  introduced  and  carried  a  bill 
making  it  felony  to  trade  in  slaves.  He  had 
previously  acquired  fame  by  the  incorapamble 
force  and  acuteneaa  with  which  he  had  attacked 
the  Perceval  orders  in  council  (restricting  Bri- 
tish commerce  fur  reasons  the  moat  absurd); 
and  then  came  his  defence  of  Queen  Ou-olioe, 
which  he  undertook,  like  Denman,  at  the  cost 
of  sacrificing  the  niyal  favour  and  certain 
kinds  of  professional  advancement.  The  rest 
of  his  labours  have  been  ahwuly  hinteil  at. 
But  still,  considering  his  immense  physical 
energy  and  working  capacity,  we  find  our- 
selves wondering  what  he  did  with  himself 
to  leave  so  little  mark  upon  tua  time.  And 
yet  he  did  much;  men  have  be*?n  immortalized 
for  smaUer  services  than  Brougham's. 

When  we  have  remembered  the  worst  that 
can  be  said  against  Brougham  we  discover 
that  we  cannot  help  liking  him.  Tins  is  not 
merely  that  we  all  like  jxjwer,  or  that  his 
liamo  and  image  have  long  been  familiar  to 
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us;  it  is  rather  that  we  are  impressed  with  the 
fundamental  goodness  of  the  man,  in  spite  of 
all  that  has  been  said  against  him.  Bentham, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  hatred  of  poetry,  some- 
times wrote  rhyme,  produced  these  four  lines 
upon  Brougham : — 

*'  0  Brougham  I  a  strange  mystery  you  are 
Nil  fuit  unquam  sibi  tam  dispar : 
So  foolish  and  so  wise,  so  great,  so  small; 
Everything  now — to-morrow  nought  at  all." 

(The  first  line  will  not  scan  unless  we  make 
two  syllables  of  the  name;  but  it  was  all  but 
universally  pronounced  Broom.  Now  and 
then,  Bruffam,  as  in  the  comic  story  told  by 
the  elder  Matthews  about  the  Yorkshireman 
in  the  stage-coach  who  wouldn't  be  quiet,  no, 
not  for  the  "gret  Biiron  Hellock  and  Mister 
BnifFam.") 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  the  man  too  which 
may  pair  olF  with  these  two  couplets.  He  sat 
out  of  doors,  at  his  seat  at  Cannes,  as  one 
figure  in  a  scene  for  the  daguerreotype.  The 
artist,  who  had  noticed  his  ways,  earnestly 
implored  his  lordship  to  keep  still,  if  only  for 
a  moment.  Brougham  solemnly  promised  that 
he  would,  but  failed  to  keep  his  engagement. 
The  rest  of  the  picture  was  perfect,  but  where 
the  figure  of  Brougham  should  have  been  there 
was  a  blur.  That  is  it;  if  it  were  not  for  the 
extraordinary  individuality  of  his  face  and 
figure,  especially  his  nose,  one  would  scarcely 
have  any  permanent  image  of  him.  Some 
little  points  in  his  conduct  suggest  a  streak  of 
insanity — for  example,  he  would  make  serious 
appointments  and  forget  them.  Perhaps  a 
certain  well-known  anecdote  of  his  early  child- 
hood is  not  true,  but  it  is  likely  to  live.  It 
is  said  that,  when  very  young  indeed,  he 
had  been  called  cracked.  One  day  he  fell  a 
good  long  way  down  stairs,  and  his  mother, 
in  terror,  called  to  the  servant,  "Oh,  his  poor 
skull  will  be  crackit ! "  But  the  child  was  not 
h  urt,  and  picking  himself  up,  said, "  No,  mother, 
— it  was  crackit  before." 

Considering  that  Brougham  was  dreaded  as 
an  intimate  coadjutor  in  political  life,  and  was 
never  admitted  into  a  cabinet  after  the  first 
time,  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  he  was  a 
very  "domestic"  person,  fond  of  children,  and 
an  excellent  master.    Wordsworth,  who  was 


a  severe  judge,  spoke  of  him  "as  a  family  man" 
in  the  highest  terms.  It  is  on  record  that 
never  for  one  day  during  the  years  of  his 
greatest  preoccupations  and  anxieties  did  he 
miss  writing  to  his  mother.  His  attentions  to 
children — including  those  young  enough  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble — were  remarkable. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  answer  for  every- 
body, but  some  of  those  who  ought  to  know 
the  truth  regard  him  as  "the  very  best  of 
masters."  Wordsworth's  description  of  hiiu 
is,  "very  generous  and  affectionate  in  his  dis- 
position,"— and  in  using  such  terms  he  gave 
practical  instances.  It  was  not  unknown  that 
a  daughter  of  whom  he  was  exceedingly  fond 
was  painfully  afflicted,  and  that  her  early 
death  was  a  great  shock  to  him.  Yet  this  is 
the  man  whose  "hatred"  in  public  life  was 
called  "  Satanic,"  and  who  is  said  to  have 
hastened,  if  not  caused,  the  death  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham by  his  rancorous  prosecution  of  him. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  Brougham 
was  profusely  caricatured.  He  had  personal 
peculiarities  which  partly  accounted  for  this. 
One  of  these  was  his  nose.  It  was  the  very 
opposite  of  another  celebrated  nose,  namely, 
the  duke's;  being  a  very  powerful  kind 
of  "snub"  of  the  class  known  to  physi- 
ognomists as  the  cogitative.  It  is  plain  fact, 
and  not  fancy  or  humorous  exaggeration, 
that  Brougham  used  to  point  his  sentences,  or 
some  of  the  most  powerfid  of  them,  with  his 
nose.  When  he  came  to  any  spot  in  the  struc- 
ture of  a  speech  which  aflbrded  an  opportunity 
for  a  damaging  {muse,  up  went  the  astounding 
nose,  with  a  sort  of  inaudible  sniff  of  satis- 
faction at  the  pain  the  orator  was  inflicting, 
his  eye  gleamuig  with  too  conscious  file. 
Then  take  his  remarkable  tall  black  stock, 
worn  negligently,  as  all  his  clothes  were,  and 
sometimes  actually  showing  at  the  side  or  near 
the  front  the  buckle  which  ought  to  have  been 
behind;  his  plaid  trousers;  his  gaunt,  agile 
figure,  his  fierce  look  as  if  he  slept  with  his 
eyes  open  and  wanted  no  help  from  any  one; 
then  take  into  account  that  his  face  ^as  after 
all  a  kindly  one,  and  was  full  of  that  peculiar 
pleasantness  which  never  goes  without  intel- 
lectual power;  and  lastly,  add  the  powerful 
projecting  forehead  and  pugnacious  mouth. 
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you  oertaiuJy  have  a  figure  that  any  one 
ntigtit  likes  to  look  at  more  thiin  once.     Hia 
ifisn*  of  work  were  greater  than  even  his 

.  AOd  gait  gave  promise  of.  It  is  beiieved, 
that  while  he  was  lord  chancellor  (in  which 
r;4  '  r  performed  prodigiee  in  the  way  of 

cU  I  ^  cauae  Uet)  he  once  worked  a  whole 

week  without  sleep,  oej-tainly  without  going  to 
li«d,  and  then  drove  home  and  slept  from 
S^ittuday  far  into  the  Monday.  He  was  at 
one  time  poblicly  and  contmuously  taunted 
with  bAbttii  of  intoxication^  but  this  was  party 
Afiitit  No  man  who  was  often  ajfected  by 
dhnk  could  have  done  a  thousandth  part  of 
Ilia  work.  It  may  well  be  credited,  however, 
Uiat  with  hia  very  great  strength  he  waa  not 
tlie  nuui  to  eouni  glaaaes  of  wine;  he  did 
everything  with  a  will,  with  rapid  reckless 
energy.  Mr  Oladstone  has  publicly  informed 
tu  that  he  lijia  always  tomul  the  time  of  wait^ 
ing,  |>re»paring,  and  fid^ctting  before  or  alnjiit 
li  apaectt  more  trying  than  the  hibt^ur  of  the 
vpeedi  ttaelf,  and  thi<j  is  tlie  genend  experience 
of  ofiitors  of  all  (!l;jJ3ses  except  the  insolent  and 
«ta|rid.  Mr.  Ghulstone*  however,  says  he  never 
Ukm^  aa  a  fortifier,  au)i^hing  more  than  a  glass 
of  sherry  with  an  egg  beaten  np  in  it. 
Brougham's  "  palmy  ^  days  wet^  the  days  of 
jiwt  wine.  The  grave  and  moderate  Peel  would 

» hia  pint^  and  it  \a  fully  presumable  that  on 
by  exciting  occaaion  a  man  like  Brougham^  to 
whom  wttie  was  as  much  a  sedative  as  a  stim* 
uLvnlt  would  not  stop  at  a  pitit.  When  he  made 
hi*  grMtMi  reform-bill  speech  in  the  House  of 
iflrist  tnding  with  the  words,  ''Tea,  on  my 
ikmded  Jtnea  I  implore  you  not  to  reject  this 
bdU,**  tnaliciuus  observers  have  declai-ed  that 
ihm  I«i6t  which  his  lordship  made  of  kneeling 
un  Umi  woolsack  became^  without  his  conniv- 
Attoe«  a  rNil  aet  of  kneeling,  ^md  that  he  cou- 
tli  the  attitude  of  supplication  till  he 

I  gently  assisted  tx>  rise. 
Brougham  a  boyish  freeilom  to  communi- 
cate^ and  his  still  more  boyish  neglect  of  bis 
«tn«  iumI  appeimuMse,  mny  be  allowed  to  com- 
filcle  this  picture*  In  1834  we  shall  find  that 
F  '  '  '  '  was  honourt^d  by  a  banquet  on  the 
i  il,  at  which  2f»(»0  pereons  were  pre- 

«ffit.     i«onl  Brougham  made  a  speech  full  of 

f  Kod  foror  (he  liad  been  somewhat  undei' 


a  cloud  owing  to  his  Malthuaian  outpourings 
and  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  Dorchester 
labourers),  in  which  he  eloquently  boasted  of 
having  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  kind  of 
jobbery.  **  Fellow-citizens  of  Edinburgh!" 
said  the  noble  lord,  "  these  hands  are  clean  I" 
— but  "  the  wags  "  were  much  amused  to  note 
that  they  were  not.  **  Tlie  wags  "  are  not  high 
authority,  but  it  is  certjtin  tliat  Brougham 
was  not,  to  quote  Carlyle,  "of  the  man- milliner 
species."  Nature  had  built  him  in  auch  wise 
that  it  was  impossible  hia  clothes  should  fit 
him,  and  for  the  rest,  a  man  who  worked  aa 
savagely  as  he  did  would  probably  drop  off 
into  a  short  sleep,  whenever  he  hitd  a  minute 
or  two  to  spore,  rather  tlian  midce  a  toilet 

Brougham  was,  of  course,  an  intensely  vain 
man;  not  sentimeutally  or  pruriently  vain, 
but  graspingly  so.  It  is  well  known  that 
moehoraes  liave  been  known  to  bite  at  their 
rivals  in  order  to  keeplhem  from  the  winning- 
jMjst.  There  was  somethiug  in  Brougham  of 
tlie  blind'animal  instinct  of  jealousy  to  which 
such  stories  poLut.  When  he  attacked  a  rival 
he  did  it  without  self  -  con  scion  Miesa,  or  iit 
least  deceiving  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
did  it  in  the  public  semce.  But  he  had  no 
vanity  of  the  thin,  complying  porl.  He  went 
boldly  ngaioHt  the  stream — niatlly,  some  would 
say — whenever  he  felt  inclined.  And  he  cer- 
tainly never  spared  any  bc»dy.  One  time  when 
he  was  sjwidiiug  in  the  House  of  Lords  he 
noticed  that  the  Puke  of  t'umberhind  — wiio 
was  the  object  of  more  popular  luitred  than 
any  man  but  Csistlereagh  had  been — was  whis- 
jjering  to  the  Diike  of  Wellingtc m.  It  appears 
to  have  sudtl«iily  occurred  to  Brougham  that 
he  might  annoy  the  "  gaikipiug  drciiry  duke** 
without  going  much  out  of  his  way.  So,  hav* 
ing  oocaaiou  to  use  the  word  **  illustrious/*  or 
jterhaps  using  it  on  puriMMse,  Brougham,  cjist- 
ing  his  eye,  and  inevitiibly  hia  irritating  nose, 
to  wan  la  the  two  dukes,  observed  with  fnerfect 
coolness  that  "the  word  *  illustrious'  wjis  a 
vague  one  —  tliat  the  I>uke  of  Cumberland 
waa  illustrious  by  usiige  or  courtesy  only, 
whereas  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  illus- 
trious by  his  character  and  achievements." 
This  was  quite  gratuitous.  Nobody  knew 
better  than  Brouj,duim   that  the  **gall«'5''"  ■" 
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dreary  duke"  lived  under  the  suspicion  of 
having  murdered  his  valet,  that  he  was  the 
best-hated  man  in  England,  and  that  no  one 
would  defend  him.  Tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland 
turned  in  a  nige  upon  the  chancellor,  and 
asked  why  he  hiid  been  dragged  into  the 
debate  in  this  rude  manner ;  but  Brougham, 
without  showing  a  ruffled  feather,  replied  that 
the  conti-aat  between  his  royal  highness  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  just  occurred  to 
him  as  an  illustration,  and  he  used  it  as  it 
came.  The  man  who  was  capable  of  this  kind 
of  un8{>ariug  spitefuluess  was  sure  to  have 
enemies  enough. 

But  there  is  at  hand  another  striking  in- 
stjiiice  of  Brougham's  recklessness  of  invec- 
tive. When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  uttere<l 
his  sudden  and  very  unwise  declaration  that 
he  was  opposed  to  any  kind  of  reform  in  par- 
liament. Brougham  made  one  of  his  most 
savage  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  a  torrent  of  eloquence  on  the  general 
question  he  turned  suddenly  round,  and,  look- 
ing Sir  Ilobert  Peel  and  SirGeorge  Murray  full 
in  the  face,  he  exclaimed,  "//m  we  scorn  not, 
it  is  you  we  scorn — you,  his  mean,  base,  fawn- 
ing parasites!"  Sir  Robert  rose  to  his  feet 
and  in  a  voice  hot  with  passion  denied  that 
he  was  the  pai-asite  of  any  man.  It  seemed 
likely  that  a  cliallenge  would  have  ensued, 
but  Brougham  immediately  '^  explained,"  and 
the  debate  was  resumed. 

That  Brougham  was  ca|)able  of  intense 
jealousy  is  certain,  and  his  want  of  discretion 
was  extreme.  Not  once  or  twice  only,  but 
many  times  in  his  life,  did  "Blundering 
Brougham,"  as  Byron  adled  him,  "turn  beef  to 
bannocks,  auiliflowers  to  kale."  That  Sydney 
Smith  would  gladly  have  kept  him  off  the 
staff  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieko  m  well  known, 
but  as  he  advanced  in  political  importance 
he  accpiired  a  strong  hold  of  Jeffrey,  and  Mr. 
Macvey  Napier,  Jeffrey's  successor,  seems  to 
have  stood  almost  in  dread  of  him.  Macauiay 
was  by  far  the  most  valuable  contributor, 
and  they  all  knew  it;  but  Brougham  lost  no 
opportunity  of  running  him  down  in  his  pri- 
vate letters  to  Mr.  Napier.  The  correspond- 
ence suggests,  for  one  thing,  how  rapidly  the 
dial  has  moved  since  those  days.    Neither  a 


man  like  Brougham,  who  was  great,  nor  a 
man  like  Croker,  who  was  miserably  litUe, 
would  now  be  able  to  give  himself  airs, 
"  assume  the  god,  affect  to  nod,  and  seem  to 
shake  the  spheres"  in  political  literature. 
Croker's  power  consisted  mainly  in  his  spite 
and  his  impudence.  Brougham  was  not 
capable  of  anything  like  that,  but  he  could 
make  himself  sufficiently  disagreeable.  The 
manner  in  which  he  was  left  out  in  the  cold 
after  his  first  chancellorship  shows  what  was 
thought  of  him  as  a  colleague;  but  then  he 
was,  to  use  an  Americanism,  simply  left  to 
"  slide,"  and  not  the  most  savage  pen  of  the 
time  has  tried  to  make  him  odious  and  con- 
temptible. There  is  no  portrait  of  Brougham 
to  com[jare  with  that  of  Croker  as  "Rigby  "  by 
the  author  of  Lothair, 

The  upshot  of  all  this  seems  to  be  that  the 
enmity  of  Brougham  was  never  so  great  as  it 
appeared.  It  was  largely  artistic.  He  had 
little  secretiveness,  and,  once  embarked  on  a 
current  of  invective,  he  took  so  much  pride  in 
trimming  his  sails  for  the  occasion  that  he 
became,  from  time  to  time,  unconscious  of  the 
rest.  For  instance,  as  a  lawyer  he  was  right 
in  denouncing  poor  Lord  Durham's  Canadian 
compromise,  and  once  committed  to  the  work 
of  denunciation  he  followed  it  up  to  the 
climax  in  the  spirit  of  an  artist.  Good 
judges,  after  passing  some  time  in  his  com- 
()any,  declared  that  he  had  in  him  the  making 
of  a  first-rate  actor. 

As  a  judge  Brougham  was  hardly  what  is 
called  a  success.  The  remark  that  if  Brougham 
knew  a  little  of  law  he  would  know  a  little  of 
everything,  has  been  attributed  to  many  per- 
sons, the  only  lawyer  from  whom  it  was  excus- 
able being  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  was  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  his  time.  But  it  is  notice- 
able that  Brougham  was  never  a  great  or  suc- 
cessful advocate,  as  O'Connell,  Scarlett,  or 
Wilde  was.  His  boyish  inconsequence  made 
him  unsafe,  and  he  had  no  genuine  cunning 
or  mvoir  faire.  All  he  accomplished  in  any 
sphere  of  action  he  did  by  sheer  driving  power. 
One  of  the  finest  speeches  he  ever  deliyered 
was  that  in  defence  of  Ambrose  Williams; 
but  it  was  a  most  unwise  and  inoonseqiieiit 
concio  adpopulum,  not  an  lulvocate's  vppetH 
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to  a  Inty;  &iid  WUliiuui*,  tu»  we  all  know,  was 
f«>nii<l  guilty — BrougluLiti^ii  trritatiDg  s{)eech 
l&Aiitig  mil  .1  '       li'iie  him  harm, 

Tliemi*'!  :»»  against  Brougham 

i*  ficrtiAjie  thnt  of  untrutlifuhieaeu  But  thei'e 
i»  no  efaarge  uf  per^djr  ftgriitist  him.  He  was 
a  inati  of  very  mpid  and  very  intaase  moofJ, 
wbii  hjid  tt  scarcely  coriisciou^  delight  in  his 
W0IWU  iftretigth,  and  when  some  end  was  to  be 
J.  butud  at  it  wtUi  i*ed-hot  energjs  like 
^  iij  «  i^MWaian*  thinking  and  aakiuj^' 
t  other  loatUM-H.  A  mau  like  this 
wtll  imdimbUfdly  find  hituaelf  in  ma^iy  a  false 
sdtiou  if  hu  leadjs  a  lifr  as  savagely  active  us 
l»«ury  Brouifhiuu's,  And  efci[M;cially  will  this 
\ms  liie  cane  if  he  is  a  little  **ci'ackit,"  and  apt 
I  forjjet.  This  waa  Bt^m^difini;  he  fn^iucntly 
if^l  pnimt^enand  otht  r  matters — forgot thvm 
hi  (»erfei:t  ^♦cm.kI  fjiith,  wheu  he  liad  nothiug  to 
piiii  by  the  forgi4tiug, 

Tlie  aoquin^metitiit  of  Bmugham  were  not 
«u«h  m  woald  excite  a8t4.niishnjent  in  our  own 
diiy.  A  hufidred  eiiterts  would  1»^  at  hmui 
to  drmolifth  him  in  every  department  of  know* 
led^e  to  which  be  miule  any  considerable  j)re- 
Utmim.  One  day  when  he  had  been  the  life 
aaid  «>ttl  of  a  comijany  at  wbich  Eogers  was 
ent»  the  batiker  and  |.ioet  remarked  to  the 
llier  jL^iu.^ta  after  hie  de[i.'irture,  *^  This  morn- 
S«don,  Lycurgus,  Deniodthene«,  An::hj- 
\mt  8ir  taaac  Newton,  Lord  Cheetej-field, 
anil  A  groat  many  more  went  away  in  one 
|ni«itH.^habt^*'  It  is  not  eany  to  tell  when  Ri>gera 
waa  •erii/OB  and  when  he  waa  joking;  hut  unless 
tliaa  WW  pliMUuuiiry  at  was  folly.  Broughnm 
Btriljatrd  papem  U>  tlie  Royal  Society  on 
ii1»  io  lUe  higher  matheTuatic^  when  hv  waa 
Hi  iixleeii  yeflin  old,  and  tlu>r*e  waj»  no 
lilJ6c  sndbject  with  which  he  vim  not  pre- 
to  etifpiige.  But  he  never  approach  e<l 
wtmi  lo  thtt  edge  of  a  diBcovety — never  even 
kftilo  «D  important  suggestion. 
tn  pouit  of  £ai*t,  tliia  remarkable  man  waa 
iWtiTnfn  of  upeeuLitive  jMiwer^  and 
imaiiAble  as  a  iTitie  in  the  higher 
Uttf«taf«.  All  thiab  now  admitted.  Nobixly 
el  fMyclicig  Yd*  notes  on  Paley,  or  of 
e|4iji|^  hk  dkia  ui:ion  poetry  or  elo<:|aence, 
gff«al  literwy  work,  English,  French, 
i,nr  Gni«lc.  But  hlM  power  of  luaaiitig  faets 
Toi.  I. 


together  was  of  course  stupendous,  and  he  used 
it  with  honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to  bis 
country  in  some  very  couapicuoua  particulatn, 

On  the  2d  of  November,  183CJ,  the  session 
commenced,  the  king  going  down  to  the  house 
with  far  more  tlian  hin  usiuU  display  of  cere- 
mony, and  delivering  his  »f»eech  in  person. 
In  Ixitli  houses  the  tuldrens  in  reply  |>assed 
without  a  division — but  there  were  signs  of 
serious  opixiKition  to  the  government.  In 
the  Commons  Brougham  had  alreatly  brought 
forward  the  subject  of  reform  even  before  the 
addresii  had  been  moved  ^though  he  only  did 
so  by  oontratlictiug  the  report  that  he  wished 
to  iutruduce  riidical  and  sweeping  innovations, 
and  declfwiug  that  he  for  one  would  take  his 
straid  on  the  ancient  ways  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  that  the  tirst 
note  of  war  was  soundeil,  and  it  cfime  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Earl  Grey  also 
referring  to  some  remarks  on  the  stibject  of 
reform,  the  duke  said,  "The  noble  earl  h;i« 
alluded  to  something  in  the  shape  of  a  padia- 
meutary  reform,  but  he  has  been  candid 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  prepai-ed 
with  any  measure  of  reform;  and  I  have  as 
little  scruple  to  say  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment is  as  totally  unprepared  as  the  noble 
lord/'  This  waa  all  very  well,  but  the  duke 
went  on  to  declare  that  he  had  never  heaid  or 
read  of  any  measure  by  which,  to  his  mind^ 
the  state  of  the  represejitation  could  be  im- 
proved or  could  be  rendered  more  satisfaxitory 
to  the  country  at  large.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  add  that  if  he  had  at  that  moment  imfjosed 
upon  him  the  duty  of  forming  a  legislature 
for  any  oountr)%  and  especially  for  a  country 
like  England,  in  possession  of  great  property 
of  vai-iouB  descriptions — he  would  not  assert 
that  he  would  form  such  a  legislature  as  then 
existed,— for  tlie  nature  of  man  was  incapable 
of  reaching  it  at  ono^— bat  his  endeavour 
would  be  to  form  some  description  of  legisla- 
ture which  would  province  the  same  results. 
This  was  no  more  than  cliaracteristic — but  when 
he  concluded  by  saying,  *'  I  am  not  only  not 
prepared  to  bring  forwai'd  any  measure  of  this 
natui-e,  but  I  will  at  once  declare  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  as  long  as  I  hold  any  sta* 
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tiou  in  the  government  of  the  c<juntry,  I  shall 
always  feel  it  my  duty  to  resist  such  a  measure 
when  proposed  by  othei-s:" — the  war  note 
went  far  and  loud,  and  the  fate  of  the  minis- 
try was  sealed. 

A  comparatively  smsdl  incident  intensified 
the  public  dislike ;  another  gave  strength  to 
the  op[)onent8  of  the  government.  Tlie  king 
and  queen  hail  accepted  an  invitition  to  dine 
at  the  Guildhall  on  the  9th  of  Novembt^r,  and 
costly  prejKirations  hati  lKM?n  made  to  receive 
them  with  due  magnificence;  but  a  few  days 
before  the  bfinquet  information  wiis  given  to 
the  home  secretary  from  Mr.  Key,  the  lonl- 
mayor  elect,  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  pub- 
lic disturlmnce,  and  though  it  was  jxirticularly 
intended  to  make  a  demonstration  against  the 
l^uke  of  Wellington  the  king  might  be  in 
danger  in  case  of  a  serious  tumult.  HLs 
majesty  was  advised  to  forego  his  visit.  IjOU- 
doners  were  bitterly  disappointed ;  j>eople  in 
the  country  were  alarmed  at  what  they  feared 
was  a  sign  of  a  coming  revolution.  Tlie  funds 
fell  from  80  to  77.  The  night  of  the  banquet 
arrived,  and  nothing  of  consequence  occurred. 
The  result  was  that  the  ministry  had  not  only 
increased  the  anger  of  the  i)eople,  but  were 
contemptuously  accused  of  ha^nng,  through 
fear  of  the  tokens  of  their  unj^pularity, 
prevented  the  king  from  receiving  the  en- 
thusiastic w^elcome  which  awaited  him  from 
a  loyal  and  admiring  people.  Seldom  has 
any  government  l)een  more  odious  than  was 
the  Wellington  administration  at  that  time. 
It  is  only  necessiiry  to  look  at  some  of  the 
caricatures  and  lampoons  with  which  the 
country  was  iloodeil  to  see  how  acrimonious 
were  the  satirical  attjicks  on  the  duke  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who,  rather  more  than  a  year 
before,  had,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  suc- 
ceeded to  a  title  and  to  a  large  fortune. 
Outside  ])arliament  the  ministiy  was  every- 
where met  by  a  disfavour  which  was  too  often 
expressed  in  execi-atioiLs.  Witliin  the  house 
the  Whigs  had  jilready  formed  a  strong  op- 
position—  not  without  feeling  that  the  king 
would  ratlier  support  them  than  lose  his  jwpu- 
larity;  while  the  extreme  Tories,  who  little 
expecte<l  how  soon  their  party  would  l)e 
utterly  defeated,  joined  in  attacking  a  govern- 


iiieiit  which  they  never  could  forgive  for 
emanci{iating  the  Roman  Catliulica.  The  fall 
of  the  sidministnitiou  waa  accelerated  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  15th  of  November  Mr. 
Brougham  proceeded  to  redeem  a  pledge  given 
to  his  constituents  to  introduce  a  measure  of 
reform  giving  votes  to  all  copyholders,  lease- 
holders, and  householders,  and  members  to 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and 
other  large  towns;  to  take  away  one  member 
from  each  nomination  borough ;  to  reduce  the 
time  of  elections  to  one  day;  to  limit  the 
number  of  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  5()0,  iuid  to  make  some  changes  in  the  fran- 
chise of  town  and  country  voters.  His  plan 
had  been  approved  at  a  large  meeting  of 
members,  and  though  he  was  not  really  ready 
to  go  on  with  the  measure  he  intended  to  in- 
troduce it.  But  the  day  before,  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  brought  forward  a  moUon  for  appoint- 
ing a  select  committee  to  consider  the  esti- 
mates on  the  civil  list,  and  aa  this  was 
carried  against  the  government,  though  only 
by  a  majority  of  20,  the  ministry  made  haste 
to  resign  the  next  morning. 

Their  resignation  was  accepted,  and  the 
king  at  once  sent  for  Earl  Grey,  whose  hon- 
our, integrity,  and  consistent  advoca^  of  a 
moderate  reform,  no  less  than  his  great  ability 
and  ex]>eriencc,  entitled  him  to  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  of  the  Whig  party. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  great  military  chieftain  who  as 
a  minister  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and 
who  yet  lived  to  become  eminently  popular 
when  he  had  long  retired  from  active  inter- 
ference in  the  work  of  government,  and  had, 
as  it  were,  become  historical. 

A  gi-eat  deal  has  been  said  by  various  critics 
about  the  dukes  qualities  and  career  as  a 
[lolitician,  and  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  he  was  a  failure.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  Bonaparte,  when  at  St.  Helena,  used 
to  8i>eculate  a  good  deal  as  to  what  the  suc- 
cessful soldier  would  do.  "Wellington  will 
never  rest  content  with  a  peaceful  life  and  a 
subordinate  position  after  all  he  has  done," 
said  the  ambitious  little  Corsican;  ^'he  will 
chapge  the  dynasty."    This  was  an  amusing 
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ance  nf  self-rlbrlo«?iiro.     But  though  Wel- 

luigUju  hiid  no  Uestre  to  "change  the  dynasty/' 

aijii  wna  w^U  content,  aa  he  had  reason  to  be, 

Hdlh  hb  iiU«»,  hid  honom^i  hia  pfusions,  hiM 

niiM^  ami   the  Admiration  of  hia  country* 

nu  h«  h.^1  ji^rh:ij«*  i^rmtcr  ideas  of  hia  own 

»city  83  a  civil  ruler  than  other  jieople  could 

won  entertmn.  The  kiiig^a  government  muatbe 

ricd  on  -be  wiw  alwayn  ready  to  serve  htH 

rerv-ign — these  were  [jhi'naea  of  his  which 

luive  been  remenibertjd,  arid  they  were  good 

in  their  way;   hut  after  alJ  he  was  an  old 

•oldier,  w  ith  but  little  i-eading,  no  breadth  of 

vjew»  and  a  curious  want  of  sympathetic  intel- 

hgencas.     In  tiM^t  he  ha^l  all  tlie  high  qualitiea 

of  A  miltCjiry  commander  except  the  highest; 

t}\*vMi  Itkjst  are  just  what  a  soldier  must 

Ive  if  he  is  to  win  victories  in  peace  as  well 

a*  in  war.    He  was  vety  obstinate  .and  preju- 

diocfi,  A  very  Bmall  simple  incident  will  »how 

tKta  t)etter  than  a  hundred  of  Lirger  size  that 

might  be  iliBputed  about.     Being  on  a  visit 

tince-,  and  of  couitm?  an  hononre<i  gin^sl,  he  w«3 

guilty  of  the  rudeneaa  of  alxs^nting  liimaelf 

fmm  f^miily  prayers  during  the  whole  time  of 

hi*  RtAy,  for  no  reason  except  that  some  of  the 

prtitioQfl  read  had  not  be^n  from  the  prayer- 

book.    **  I  see  you  uae/a/ioy  pniyei-s,"  sJu^i  the 

iliafileaMMl  martinet.    There  must  have  bt»en 

a  good  solid  lump  of  hard-headed  stupidity  in 

who  (Muld  SfN^ak  and  act  Uke  that, 

il  a«  tJie  uiattrr  wa^  in  it^self.     It  remiinis 

<UM«  uujilcaaantly  of  that  ajieech  of  his  when 

tho  nation  was  in  a  ferment  concerning  the 

lW«>rm   Bill— ***nie  people  of   England   are 

dly  qiiiH  enough  i!  they  are  let  iiloue; 

if  they  are  not  quiet,  there  is  a  way  to 

niak«  tbcm,*'    When  hia  grace  wan  ap|M^iuted 

I  llHury  Brougham  made  a  re- 

f!  n,  in  which  be  condemne<i  the 

i]ifiomttneut  aa  unconHtilntionat     This  waa 

ling  too  far,  peiha)»;  but  the  majority  of 

'  nation  was  with  him  when,  aft<?r  oftcring 

\ik  homage  to  the  duke  a  character  and  abili- 

ti»,  \w  went  on  to  remark  thut  he  did  not 

fotl  gratiEcd  when  he  aaw  the  regular  and 

CQuHdentlal  adviH«<T  of  the  gov^ereigii  at  the 

bead  of  the  dvil  and  military  establiflhmenta, 

;  aU  \ht  patronage  of  the  crown,  the 

p  and  r  b^dh^ve  altuoily  re- 


ferred to  the  passage  in  which  he  said,  "The 
schoolmaster  is  abroad ; "  and  it  waa  in  this 
speech  that  it  occurred,  when  he  said,  "  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  I  am  inclined  t«o  exagger- 
ate. 1  have  no  fear  of  slavery  being  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  power  of  the 
sword.  .  .  ,  The  noble  duke  might  take 
the  aimy,  he  might  take  the  navy,  he  might 
take  the  mitre,  he  might  take  the  seal — I 
would  make  the  noble  duke  a  present  of  them 
alL  Let  him  come  with  hia  whole  force,  swoni 
in  hand,  against  the  conBtitution,  and  the 
energies  of  the  people  will  not  only  l»eat  hiiu, 
but  laugli  at  his  efforts.  There  have  l>een 
perio^ls  when  the  country  has  heard  with  dis- 
may titat  the  soldier  wiis  abroad.  This  is  not 
the  case  now.  Let  the  soldier  be  ever  so  much 
*abroad  in  the  present  age,  he  can  do  nothing. 
There  is  anotlier  person  abroad — a  leas  impos- 
ing person,  and  in  the  eyes  of  some  an  insig- 
nitje^nt  jjcrsou — whose  labours  have  tended 
to  prodnce  this  state  of  thini]^.  The  school- 
mafier  is  abroad;  and  I  trust  more  to  tbe 
schoolniaster,  armed  with  his  firimer,  for  up- 
holding the  liberties  of  the  country,  than  I 
fc^u*  the  soldier  with  his  bayonet/' 

It  is  probable  that  the  duke  had  some 
vagiie  sense  that  he  uhjh  in  opposition  to  the 
people,  that  he  did  not  understuinl  them — 
never  would  understand  them  —  and  would 
ct»rtainly  l)e  beaten  by  them*  lie  indemnified 
himstlf  for  this  unplea^mt  feeling  by  play- 
ing tlie  martinet  wherever  he  could,  Tlac 
Huskisson  squabble  was  a  cjwe  in  point.  In 
v;iin  did  Hnskisrion  plead  that  his  letter  was 
private  and  merely  consultative.  In  vain  did 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  urge  upon  the 
duke  that  it  was  all  a  mistake.  *'  It  is  no 
mistake,  l>y  G —  !  and  it  */talI  be  no  mistake," 
Kiiid  the  old  wjldier.  The  king  (George  IV.) 
suppoi^ted  the  duke,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
that  Mr.  Huskisaon  was  excluded,  and  all  the 
Canningites  went  out  of  the  cabinet  with  him. 
George  IV.  himself,  however,  ha«i  to  take  his 
turn  in  giving  way  to  the  iron  will  of  the  iron 
duke,  who  was  as  unbending  when  he  had  to 
sound  the  retreat  aa  at  other  times.  That 
monarch,  when  the  Catholic  Voting  Bill  was 
in  question,  threatened  to  resign  the  crown, 
go  abroad,  and  leave  the  goTemment  to  hia 
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detested  brother  Cumberland  —  a  stroke  of 
spite  which  he  knew  woald  lead  to  a  revolu- 
tion. But  the  duke  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  insisted  on  the  bill.  His  majesty  after- 
wards told  the  weeping  Eldon  that  he  had 
been  as  much  forced  into  assent  by  the  duke 
'*  as  if  a  pistol  had  been  held  to  his  head,  or  as 
if  the  duke  had  threatened  to  throw  him  out 
of  a  five-story  window" — a  physical  feat  to 
which  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  tliough 
figuratively,  in  the  French  song,  "high  as 
Rouen  steeple,"  would  not  have  been  equal 
without  much  assistance. 

King  Williiim  IV.  knew  his  own  mind 
much  better  thau  his  late  brother  ever  did,  and 
he  had  strong  ideas  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
But  he  too,  as  will  be  seen,  placed  much 
reliance  on  the  duke,  who  would,  in  case  of 
need,  have  put  a  pistol  to  his  head  also,  in 
order  that  **the  king's  government"  might  be 
carried  on.  That  was  the  man.  But  he  had, 
at  this  time,  to  encounter  armies  very  different 
from  any  he  had  ever  beaten  at  Assaye  or 
elsewhere,  and  in  spite  of  sincere  good  inten- 
tions on  his  part,  and  much  of  his  usual  obsti- 
nacy, "the  king's  government"  had  to  be 
"carried  on"  without  him,  and  in  spite  of  him 
at  last.  The  only  government  which  had  been 
successfully  exercised  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  of  an  autocratic  kind,  when  countries 
were  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  to  that  he  was 
fully  equal.  But  in  this  country  there  was  a 
constitution  and  a  free  people,  and  to  govern 
under  such  conditions  a  man  must  have 
elements  of  sympathy  and  intelligence,  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  lacked.  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  whase  Conservative  sympathies  did 
not  prevent  very  plain  8i)eaking,  has  boldly 
pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  duke  as  a 
minister.  "Bishop  Burnet  in  speculating  on 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, and  accounting  how  a  statesman  so  con- 
sistent in  his  conduct  and  so  false  to  his 
confederates  should  have  so  powerfully  con- 
trolled his  country,  observes,  'His  strength 
lay  in  his  knowledge  of  England.*  Now  that 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  never  posseased.**  And 
this  ingenious  writer  and  successful  man  of 
action  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  mistakes 


made  by  Wellington,  and  insists  that  it  is  to  his 
mismanagement,  when  he  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  King  William  IV.,  and  as  much 
power  as  he  oould  well  expect,  that  we  owe 
"the  uprising  of  the  demon  Agitation."  This 
is  far  too  strongly  put,  but  short  as  was  the 
period  of  the  duke's  sway  in  the  reign  we  are 
now  considering,  it  was  potent  for  good  or  evil. 

The  "iron  will" — a  commonplace  which 
is  almost  worn  out,  but  is  convenient^ — the 
iron  will  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his 
personal  fidelity,  were  more  than  once  of 
great  use  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  through 
him  to  the  country.  Both  these  men,  the 
latter,  of  course,  a  truly  great  statesman,  had 
one  merit  in  common — they  were  ready,  if  we 
may  use  another  commonplace,  to  "accept" 
any  "accomplished  fact,"  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, and  work  those  consequences  for  the 
public  good,  as  far  as  they  could  see  their 
way  to  doing  so. 

Peel,  whom  Benjamin  Disraeli  has  called 
the  greatest  meml)er  of  Parliament  that  ever 
lived,  was  much  more  than  a  member  of 
Parliament.  He  has  so  large  a  part  to  play 
in  the  history  of  the  years  before  us  that 
it  is  desirable  he  should  be  more  than  the 
shadow  of  a  name  to  the  reader — and  indeed 
we  have  already  introduced  him.  The  best 
of  all  guides  to  what  a  man  really  is  at 
bottom  is  a  good  portrait  of  him — unless  you 
can  see  him  face  to  face.  The  figure,  head, 
and  features  of  Peel  are  fortunately  quite 
familiar.  His  father,  as  is  well  known,  was 
a  great  calico-printer  (sometimes  as  many 
as  15,000  hands  were  employed  in  his  Vic- 
tories at  one  time).  He  was  made  a  baronet, 
a  circumstance  which  Cobbett  attributed  to 
his  subscribing  £10,000  to  the  "Patriotic 
Fund"  of  his  day  —  which  we  now  record 
merely  to  save  any  speculation  on  the  reader's 
pai*t  as  to  the  source  of  the  title  of  the  son, 
who  had,  be  it  noted,  an  almost  haughty  way 
of  putting  "honours"  aside.  The  elder  Peel 
had  a  craze  in  favour  of  Pitt  and  paper 
money ;  but  he  was  not  blind,  and  after  his 
son  had  taken  a  double-first  at  Oxford  he 
took  care  that  he  should  get  into  Psrliunent 
while  little  more  than  a  youth.  At  first 'Peel 
took  his  father's  side,  not  only  as  sn  eztx^eme 
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Tory,  tmi  oIm  as  a  friend  of  inconvertible 
nti«.poiind  Botes;  but  at  Ijist  he  broke  looee 
om    '  'ittona  of  hia  e^irly  training,  ami, 

iiar.i  lily,  Uie  first  point  on  which  he 

did  «>  wan  a  tinancml  one.  But  he  very 
forly  t>l«!aaed  Spencer  Perceval,  who  giive 
him  ji  place  in  tlie  cabinet  almost  imniedU 
ely.  ITie  |»art  he  took  in  relation  to  the 
ajid  Corporation  Acts  and  the  (JathoHc 
Kmancipatiun  Act  lies  fi^r  behind  this  portion 
thi*  narrative,  as  liis  final  course  of  action 
^iti  n^^rd  to  the  com -laws  lies  far  before  us» 
Bui  all  liiM  political  conduct  iilnstrates  the 
^wtutrsd  point  in  his  chjimct^^r.  He  had 
iitr«iiie  tenacity  of  conviction,  scrupulous 
cinntinuiiocee,  great  openness  to  any  ap- 
I  from  the  side  of  hurnAjiity,  and  an  alnio!?t 
rritable  i*vn4e  of  honour.  The  difticulty  of 
ikitfg  him  Ottt|''  or  following  his  re{iB<:»u8, 
keenly  felt  from  time  to  time  by  even 
kill  frienda,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Befonu 
HlU  it  was  thought  humorous  to  call 

him  -  I  It  Eel— of  course,  in  allusirm  lo 
the  dilKcotty  of  getting  "a  bold"  on  him. 
But  a  man  of  great  tenacity  of  opinion,  and, 
At  the  fcKimt?  tnne,  of  conscientious  willingjiesa 
U>  he  cottvuicedt  ia  peculiarly  liable  to  mb- 
cnn^tnictiona.  Peel  sutTered  severely  from 
them  on  tbi»  Catholic  question  among  others, 
W«  now  find  him  ativwlily  opp(>Hin;<  reform  in 
Parliajnent,  and  pretty  well  h:ited  by  the  peo- 
ple to  consequence ;  but  we  must  remember, 
•Xplaiiaiion  of  some  portions  of  his  cou- 
lact»  that  he  was  a  somewhat  combative 
loani  and  that  to  aiiacJt  liim  for  his  opinions 
lilte  endeavouring  to  extract  a  nail  by 
bitliiag  it  hanl  tm  the  head.  However,  the 
»cipJc  of  Engknd  wei-e  never  loug  without 
f  it»gAjrd  '*  for  Sir  Robert,— so  great 
Idenoe  ins[>ire<l  by  the  stca<if.-Lst- 
I  mmA  aaHdity  of  his  character. 

Tlie  pofitiUinty  and  the  known  moderntinn 

'   ''*r  him  the  sup|wH  of 
I tty  beset  him  directly 
^Ibo  be^ii  to  form  a  ministry.  What  was  to  be 
with  Bronj^hAm?   Tlie  premier  had  only 
({ited  iMtHP  m^  c/>ndition  that  }>iu'liamentjuy 
iorm  •!  »de  a  cjibinct  measure,  and 

>  liiii^  wai»  ',  ,  Mif  tenn>e»tuou8,  indiscreet, 


able  orator,  not  only  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
with  a  Reform  Bill  of  his  own  half  reatly  and 
wholly  promised.  Added  to  this,  he  had 
gloried  in  accepting  the  representation  of 
Yorkshire  on  public  grounds  alone,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  office.  He  had  enormous  en- 
gagements, a  largely  increasing  profcjasinnnl 
income,  whidi  he  must  sacrifice  if  he  took  any 
ordinary  cabinet  appointment  The  office  of 
attorney-general  was  offered  hiru  and  distinctly 
refused ;  it  wa>*  then  suggested  tliat  he  should 
be  made  master  of  tlie  rolls  and  still  retain 
his  seat  for  Yorkshire,  but  to  this  the  king 
coulii  not  agree,  as  for  such  a  man  to  be  in  the 
ministry,  to  represent  such  a  constituency, 
and  to  be  the  proposer  of  the  Eeform  Bill, 
would  make  him  too  strong  for  the  government 
Earl  Grey  then  asked  his  majesty  what  eJse 
could  be  done;  and  the  king,  with  perhaps  un* 
usual  sagacity  said,  **  Let  him  be  lord-clmn- 
cellor.'*  It  was  a  .splendid  offer  of  course,  ami 
any  man  might  have  Ijeen  excused  for  Ix-ing 
elated  at  it;  but  Brougham  was  in  no  hurry  to 
accept  it.  He  had  the  uncertointies  of  office 
to  coiiai<ler,  and  should  the  ministry  go  out 
be  would  have  to  retire  on  £4000  a  year,  after 
having  relirtquished  not  only  a  luciative  pnic- 
tice  but  his  imlupeuilent  pusitiun  as  leader  of 
the  party.  Lord  A 1  thorp  at  last  f»er8uaded 
him  to  accept  the  apfx>intment.  ''Remenilier,"' 
he  sjiid,  "that  our  jmrty  has  been  out  of  ottice 
for  twenty-five  yean*,  aud  that  your  refu«il  to 
join  nawill  iji  all  probability  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry,  and  keep  us  in  oppcjsition 
for  another  quarter  of  a  century,"  Bhjugluim 
yielded,  and  the  ministry  was  at  once  formed 
with  his  name  as  lorrl -chancel lor  and  the  ac- 
company iug  title  of  Lord  Brougham  and%^aux. 
Lord  A  Ithorp  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Lord  Melbourne  in  the  home  office,  the  Mar* 
quia  of  Lrfinndowne  president  of  the  council, 
Viscount  Palmerston  foreign  secretary,  Sir  J. 
Gndiam  first  lord  of  the  adnn'mlty.Lorri  .John 
Russell  took  office  (not  iu  the  adjiuet)  as  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  and  the  Hon.  E.  G,  Stan  ley, 
afterwards  to  V^ecome  famous  oa  the  Earl  of 
Derby — "the  Rujwrt  of  debate" — wna  ap. 
pointed  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  but  was  the 
only  member  of  the  government  who  failed  to 
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be  re-elected,  having  \yeen  defeated  at  Preaton 
by  hiH  opjMnent,  the  famous,  or  by  that  time 
notorious,  radical,  "Orator"  Hunt,  who  was 
elected  because  Mr.  Stanley  refused  to  i)ledge 
himself  to  support  the  ballot. 

To  a  committee  composed  of  Lord  Durham, 
Loi-d  Dunciinnon,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  was  assigned  the  task  of 
framing  the  government  measui*e  of  reform, 
and  it  was  the  scheme  of  Lord  John  Russell 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  bill.  He 
proposed  that  fifty  of  the  smallest  boroughs 
should  be  disfranchised,  that  fifty  more  should 
return  only  one  instead  of  two  members,  and 
that  the  seats  thus  gained  should  be  given  to 
counties  and  large  towns;  that  the  qualification 
for  a  vote  should  be  the  payment  of  a  certiiin 
amount  of  rental,  which  was  afterwanls  fixed 
at  £10.  Instead  of  fifty  towns  being  selected 
for  disfranchisement,  however,  it  was  deter- 
mined, against  Lord  Russells  advice,  that  all 
towns  which  by  the  census  of  1821  had  fewer 
tlian  2000  inhabit;ints  should  be  disfran- 
chised entirely,  and  all  towns  having  between 
2(X)0  and  40(K)  should  be  disfranchised  par- 
tially. The  amount  of  disfranchisement 
would,  it  was  found,  be  about  the  same,  and 
Ijord  John  yielded  ;  but  he  deemed  the  man- 
ner of  effecting  the  change  objectionable,  and 
subsequent  events  proved  that  he  wjis  not  far 
wrong. 

The  proposeil  bill  was  warmly  accepted  l>y 
the  cabinet  and  no  time  was  lost  in  bringing 
it  foru'ard,  for  the  country  wa>4  already  in  a 
very  disturbed  condition,  not  only  lx*caui<o  of 
the  political  crisis  and  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  long-delayed  relief,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  terrible  disti-ess  which  pre- 
vaile<l  in  many  of  the  counties  and  among  the 
industrial  population  of  large  manufacturing 
towns.  The  agricultural  labourers  in  some 
iiistricts  were  starving,  and  their  wages  could 
not  support  them.  In  the  county  of  Dorset 
then,  jis  much  later,  the  part  of  the  countiy 
where  farm  labourers  were  brought  lowest,  the 
amount  of  i>arochial  relief — the  alternative  of 
actual  sUirvation  —  was  for  a  labouring  man 
2s.  Id.  a  week;  for  a  woman,  boy,  or  girl 
above  14  years  old,  2«. ;  for  a  boy  or  girl  of  12 
to  14,  U.  Id. ;  for  a  boy  or  girl  fi-om  9  to  11, 


U.  4«f. ;  and  for  children  under  9  years  old, 
U.  Zd.  The  abatement  of  rent  and  of  tithes 
could  do  little  to  mitigate  poverty  which  sought 
such  relief  as  this,  and  the  labourers  in  various 
qiiarters  demonstrated  their  wrongs  by  break- 
ing the  agricultural  machinery,  which  they 
f:tncieil  luid  been  the  cause  of  their  sufferings; 
and  to  make  the  situation  more  terrible,  ricks 
were  fired,  and  the  food  that  was  so  scarce, 
bhized  high,  while  those  who  went  always 
hungry  stood  grimly  by  and  not  only  refused 
to  quench  the  flames  but  prevented  others 
from  extinguishing  tliem.  Neither  the  soldier 
nor  the  schoolmaster  was  abroad,  but  a  mys- 
terious agitator  and  de8})erado,  who  sent 
thre«iteniug  letters  and  called  himself  *^  Captain 
Swing,"  was  supposed  to  be  the  chief  incen- 
diary, though  no  individual  was  discovered,  or 
I  probably  existed,  who  led  any  organized  plan 
of  depredation.  I^iibourers  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts were  wipught  to  a  pitch  of  dogged 
misery  for  which  some  violent  acts  were  the 
I  only  outcome,  and  they  had  never  been  taught 
'  to  reason.  In  some  of  the  large  towns  there 
I  wius  a  amouhlering  fury  which  the  introduction 
,  of  a  liberal  measure  alone  prevented  from 
breaking  forth  iiito  fiery  insurrection,  and 
which,  when  that  measure  was  afterwards 
thwarted  and  delayed,  found  sudden  vent  in 
riot  and  monstrous  outrage.  In  Ireland  mat- 
ters were,  if  |x)ssil>Ie,  still  worse.  The  potato 
crop  had  faileil,  the  western  counties  were  in 
a  state  of  actual  famine,  assassination  was  rife, 
and  lawless  meetings  were  held  continually. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  affected 
doubtless  by  the  recent  revolution  in  France, 
when  it  was  annouuce<l  that  on  the  1st  of 
March  Lord  John  Russell  would  introduce 
the  bill  that  was  to  give  politiciU  liberty  to 
the  nation.  As  the  hour  drew  near,  every 
avenue  to  St.  Stephen's  was  crowded,  every 
landing,  lobby,  and  jvassage  was  filled,  every 
seat  in  the  benches  of  the  house  itself  was 
either  tiikcu  or  labelleil  by  members  who  in- 
teniled  to  l>e  present  during  tlie  debate. 
There  was  such  a  struggle  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  public  gallery  that  the  speaker  threat- 
ened to  clear  the  building  of  strangers  if  the 
disorder  continued.  As  the  dock  struck  six, 
a  little  active  figure— a  calm,  pale,  detennined 
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fiwc— appeareU  at  the  duor.     Tb<?re   waa  a 

tnomeiiUry  hmh^  and  Uien  followed  a  tremen- 

uiuOB  chtf«n     Tbe  fact  llmt  the  fiuancuvl  mea- 

lirt«  firouiiH^d  by  tlie  guverament  had  failed 

or  wi«r«  too  weak  to  be  *A  any  real  uii porta iioe 

wa*  fargv»ll«ru  the  uiirwduced  pension  list,  tht* 

mcifaiwMl  mihtfiry  aud  Daval  forces,  the  queen  *« 

nndition^l  annuity  of  i'l<X»,WK)  in  case  ftli»» 

Faliould  survive  ber  hualxvLid  were  for  the  pre- 

Bftt  condoned,  now  that  reform  was  to  be 

an  in  earnest.     Amidst  a  profotmd  silence 

-witbotit  which  the  low  tones  in  which  he 

Gomiu«3uced  could  scarcely  have  been  heard — 

LonJ  John  comiueuced. 

The  very  foundation  of  the  bill,  accorditjg 
l*»  I>»rd  Johiu  wa»«  th«t  tlie ancient  con«titutinn 
«if  »»ur  country  declared  that  no  man  should  be 
taxed  for  tlie  s up[M>rt.  of  the  »Ute  who  liad  not 
'  by  Mmi*elf  or  hia  n?prej?entative,  to 
r_  ,  i  ^  ion  of  tb»**»e  Uutea.  The  well -known 
MAUiUa  iU  ialUiffw  non  ^xttnedendo  repeated  the 
,  and  although  some  htatoric;d 
'ten  tJirow*n  ii|K>n  it,  itjj  I».'gal 
nvaninj^  had  never  been  disputed.  It  Lnchided 
'  **all  thp  freemen  of  the  Und/'  and  provided 
tliat  ♦•ach  county  should  send  to  Uie  Coronjona 
(4  thff  realm  two  knights,  eiicb  city  two  bur- 
,  and  eacli  borough  two  menibera.  Tlnis 
9Ut  a  hundred  filacer  Ment  representatives, 
prime  tliirty  or  forty  others  oocaaionally 
DJoy«d  the  privilege? ;  but  it  was  diacon tinned 
or  irrived  aa  they  roat*  or  fell  in  the  scale  of 
ifiaith  and  importance.  "Tims,*"  aiid  the 
ohh  lord.  **no  dmibl,  at  that  early  jTerioiJ, 
llie  Hc»UM*  of  Ck)mmoi}a  did  represent  the  peo- 
f4  Enghuid ;  ther«  ta  no  doubt  likewise 
ftt  the  Uowie  i>f  Ckunmons,  a8  it  now  aub- 
.  do»  wit  reprt-nent  the  fieople  of  England. 
bitrefore  if  we  louk  at  the  (juestion  of  nght, 
th*  prfunnein  have  right  In  their  favour.  If 
wir  oociatftirr  what  U  reH»oim\yl**t  we  shall  arrive 
at  A  similar  rtsnult  A  stranger  who  waa  told 
that  ihm  country  ia  uufiandleled  in  wealth  and 
i%ukrjp  and  more  civilized  and  more  en- 
I  than  any  country  was  before  it — 
that  fi  b  a  country  that  prides  itaelf  on  its 
mI  ■     •       ,,,10,4  Ijj  every  seven  years 

ttif  vfsa  {n*u\  ita  |x»pulation  to 

•H  JH  Ibif  sEuardians  and  preservers  ol  that 
B — wuuM  b«  anitoua  and  curiouj«  to  see 


how  that  representation  is  formed^  and  how 
the  people  choose  their  repi'esentativeB,  to 
whose  faith  and  guardianship  they  intiust 
their  free  and  Hl>enU  institutions.  Such  a  per- 
son would  be  very  Astonished  if  he  were  taken 
to  a  ruined  mound,  and  told  tbat  that  mound 
sent  two  representatives  to  parliament;  if  he 
were  taken  to  a  stone  wall  and  told  that  three 
niches  in  it  sent  two  representative^  to  |jarlia- 
ment ;  if  he  were  taken  to  a  pai-k  where  no 
Jnn>ae«  were  to  be  seen,  and  told  that  that 
park  8«nt  two  representatives  to  pailiament ; 
— but  if  he  were  told  all  this,  and  were  m- 
tonished  at  beiiring  it,  he  would  be  still  more 
astonished  if  he  were  to  see  large  and  opuleot 
towns,  full  of  entei-prise  and  industry  and  in- 
telligenee,  containing  vast  magfizinea  of  every 
si>e-cie8  of  manufacturer,  and  were  then  told 
that  the^e  towns  sent  no  reprenenUitives  to 
parliiunent.  Such  a  pei*son  would  be  still 
more  astonished  if  hew^ere  taken  to  Liverpool, 
where  there  is  a  large  ccmatituency,  and  told, 
*Here  you  will  have  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
popular  election.'  He  would  see  bribery  em- 
ployed to  the  gi^atest  extent  and  in  the  most 
unblushing  manner;  he  would  see  every  voter 
receiving  a  number  of  guineas  in  a  box,  as  the 
price  of  his  corruption ;  and  after  such  a  spec- 
tre he  would  no  doubt  be  much  astonished 
that  a  nation  wht>se  rejiresentatives  aie  thus 
chiKseu  could  perform  the  functions  of  legis- 
lation at  all,  or  enjoy  respect  in  any  degree. 
I  say,  then,  that  if  the  question  before  the 
house  is  a  question  of  reason,  the  present 
state  of  representation  is  against  reason.  The 
confidence  of  the  country  in  the  construction 
and  coiiHtitution  of  the  House  of  Commune  is 
gone.  It  would  be  easier  to  transfer  the  fl(»ui- 
isliiug  iriHnufaf!tinv8  of  Leeds  and  Manchester 
to  CJatton  and  Old  Sm  um  than  to  re-establish 
confitlenoe  and  8ynii>athy  between  this  houiso 
anil  those  whom  it  calls  its  constituents.  If 
therefore  the  question  is  one  of  right,  right  is  in 
favoiu'  of  reform ;  if  it  he  aquefttion  of  reason ^ 
re^isou  is  in  favour  of  reform ;  if  it  be  a  ques- 
tion of  policy  and  expediency,  policy  aud  ex- 
pediency  are  in  favour  of  reform,'* 

Tlien  online  the  explanation  of  the  measure 
which  waa  to  lie  proj.K>aed.  No  half-meamires 
WMidd  be  itutticient,  no  trilling  ur  jKiltering 
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with  reform  could  give  stability  to  the  crown, 
strength  to  parliament,  or  satisfaction  to  the 
country.  The  chief  grievances  of  which  the 
I>eople  complained  were  the  nomination  of 
members  by  individuals,  tlie  election  by  close 
corporations,  and  the  expense  of  elections. 
With  regard  to  the  first  it  might  be  exercised 
in  two  ways,  either  over  a  place  containing 
scarcely  any  inhabitants  and  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive right  of  election,  or  over  a  place  of 
wide  extent  and  numerous  population,  but 
where  the  franchise  was  confined  to  a  very  few 
persons.  Gatton  was  an  example  of  the  fiiut, 
and  Bath  of  the  second.  At  Gatton,  where 
the  right  of  voting  was  by  scot  and  lot,  all 
householders  had  a  vote ;  but  there  were  only 
five  persons  to  exercise  the  right  At  Bath 
the  inhabitants  were  numerous,  but  very  few 
of  them  had  any  concern  in  the  election. 
In  the  former  it  was  proposed  to  deprive  tlie 
borough  of  the  franchise  altogether.  In  doing 
so  ministers  took  for  their  giiide  the  population 
returns  of  1821,  and  projKJsed  that  every 
lx)rough  which  in  that  year  had  less  than 
2000  inhabitants  should  altogether  lose  the 
right  of  sending  members  to  parliament; 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  disenfran- 
chise sixty  boroughs.  But  they  did  not  stop 
here.  There  were  forty-seven  borouglis  of 
only  4000  inhabitinta,  and  these  were  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  sending  more  than 
one  member  to  parliament.  Weymouth,  which 
sent  four  members  to  parliament,  would  in 
future  send  only  two.  The  total  reduction  tlius 
effected  in  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
house  would  be  168.  This  was  the  whole  ex- 
tent to  which  they  were  preiKircd  to  go  in  the 
w.'iy  of  dLsf  ranch isement 

"We  do  not,  however,"  said  Loni  John 
Russell,  "mean  to  allow  that  the  remaining 
l:K>roughs  should  be  inthehands  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great 
boily  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  property 
and  interest  in  the  place.  It  is  a  point  of 
great  difficulty  to  decide  to  whom  the  fran- 
chise should  be  extendetl.  Though  it  is  a  point 
much  disputed,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  tliat 
in  ancient  times  every  inhabitant  houseliolrler 
resident  in  a  borough  was  competent  to  vote 
for  members  of  parliament.     As,  however, 


this  arrangement  excludes  villeins  and  stran- 
gers, the  franchise  always  belonged  to  a  par- 
ticular body  in  every  town.  That  the  voten 
were  persons  of  property  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  sub- 
sidies and  taxes.  Two  different  courses  seem 
to  prevail  in  different  pLices.  In  some,  every 
person  having  a  house  and  being  free  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  general  participation  in  the  privi- 
leges formerly  possessed  by  bui^geases;  in 
others,  the  burgesses  became  a  select  body, 
and  were  converted  into  a  corporation  more 
or  less  exclusive.  These  differences,  the  house 
will  be  aware,  lead  to  the  most  difficult,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  useless,  questions  that 
men  can  be  called  upon  to  decide.  I  contend 
that  it  is  proper  to  get  rid  of  these  oomplicated 
rights,  of  these  vexatious  questions,  and  to 
give  the  real  pro^ierty  and  real  respectability 
of  the  different  cities  and  towns  the  right  of 
voting  for  members  of  parliament  Finding 
that  a  qualification  of  a  house  rated  at  £20 
a  year  would  confine  the  elective  franchise 
instead  of  enlarging  it,  we  propose  that  the 
right  of  voting  should  be  given  to  hooseholders 
paying  rates  for  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£10  and  upwar^ls  upon  certain  conditions 
hereafter  to  be  stated.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  intended  to  deprive  the  present  electors 
of  their  privilege  of  voting,  provided  they  are 
resident  With  regard  to  non-residence^  we 
are  of  opinion  that  it  produces  much  expense, 
is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  bribery,  and 
occasions  such  manifest  and  manifold  evils, 
that  electors  who  do  not  live  in  a  place  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  retain  their  votes. 
With  regard  to  resident  voters,  we  propose 
that  they  should  retain  their  right  during  life, 
but  that  no  vote  should  be  allowed  hereafter 
except  to  £10  householders.** 

In  order  to  extend  the  franchise  in  coun- 
ties the  bill  would  give  all  copyholders  to 
the  value  of  £10  a  year,  qualified  to  serve  on 
juries,  under  Sir  R.  PeePs  bill,  a  right  to  vote 
for  the  return  of  knights  of  the  shire;  and 
leaseholdei-s  for  not  less  than  twenty -one 
years,  whose  annual  rent  was  not  less  than 
£50,  and  whose  leases  had  not  been  renewed 
within  two  years,  were  to  enjoy  the  same 
privilege. 
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Wb«?tt  speaking  of  the  ouiubem  disfrau- 
cbifliHl,  LotO  Hu«S6il  had  sAid  that  168  vacan- 
ciw  wo(ii4  be  CTd-atcd;  but  it  was  believed 
thui  it  wotild  uot  Im»  wise  or  expedieut  to  till 
iiji  the  whole  inind>er  of  these  vacancies* 
After  m^ure  deli  Iteration  luinistera  had  ar- 
rived at  thi*  conclusion  that  the  numb«r  of 
1  isewaaincotivetnentlylarge. 

'    13  refurnjed,  ai^  I  trust  it 
wifl  be^**  aaid  Lord  John,  "  there  will  aot  be 
r.tuch  a  number  of  mombora  who  spend  their 
'  tiit»ii«yA  ill  foreigu  coimtrieft  ami  never  attend 
the  Uoumt  at  all.     We  propose,  therefore,  to 
filJ  up  a  certain  number  of  vacancies,  but  not 
thf  wholtj  of   them.     We  intend  that  seven 
liar^  tawtjj«  )$huul(i  i»end  two  menibers  each, 
ftnd  tjml  twenty  othe*r  towns  should  send  one 
fiit^tjiljer  each."     Tlie  aoveu  towns  which  were 
'  ^vo  nienjbers  each  wero  as  follows:-— 

:i  ^r  ajjd   Sidfordj  Einninglmm   and 

Anton;  Li**iHla;  Ur«««*nwich,Beptford,and  Woot- 
,wieh;  Wi  f^ton*  Bilston,  and  Sedgley; 

r^>rfn»'Kl  md  and  the  Wearmouths. 

Tl>e  firtll owing  were  the  towns  which  it  was 
fM^l  ahouJd  send  one   member  each  to 
•Ifaiment:— Brii;hton,  Blackburn,  Wolver- 
haiuptoii,  South  Shields  and  Weetoe,  War- 
'ttii^n,   Huddei^stiehj,    Halifax,    Gateshead, 
tcittoii,   Stockport,    Dudley,    Kendal,   Tyue* 
lllitrnth  and  North  Shields,  Cheltenham,  Bnwi* 
I  ford,   Frome,   Whitehaven,  Workington  and 
Harrini^ou^  Wakefidd,  Kidderminster. 

U  "  known  that  a  great  jiortion  of 

tb«  V  ^  and  it«  n ei|.fh bo nrhotxl, amount- 

fug  in  popalatton  to  BCM),OC)0  or  «1X),(X»0,  was 
sly  repiTsented  at  all:  and  eight  mcm- 
» to  Ixf  given  to  those  who  were  thuij 
eiitcd,  by  dividing  them  into  districts, 
i»%i2,:  Toiler  UamWtit,  popuktion  283,000; 
H^abom.  218,<KlO;  Finabury,  162,000;  L-un- 
I  It  wa**  neit  [»r<>posed  lo  add 

riik  at  the  larger  counties  — a 
of  reform  always  rec<iiiuneuded,  and 
^  id  f*haUiam  waa  almt^ist  the  fii-st  to 
The  bill  wu«  to  g^ivc  two  mem  lie  r^  to 
•trli  i«f  tbe  three  rictinga  into  which  Yorki^hire 
waa  rf--"^  '  tile  east,  went,  and  north— and 
Iwp  I  niembeni  to  each  of  the  fol* 

^  i^ix  conn  ilea,  of  which  the  in- 

i  ikd  iOO,UUO ;-  CliwWr.  Uerb) . 


Durham,  Gloucester,  Lancaster,  Norfolk,  Som- 
erset, Suffolk,  Wilts,  Cuml:)erlftnd,  Wajwick, 
Northampton,  L-oruwnll,  Devon,  Essex,  Kent, 
Lincoln,  Salop,  St^iUurd,  Sui^ex,  Nottingham, 
Surrey,  Northumberland,  Leicester,  South- 
ampton, Worcester. 

Lord  Hnssell  having  made  these  statements, 
^id:--**I  now  beg  leave  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  that  pirt  of  the  plan 
which  relates  to  the  expense  of  the  long- pro- 
tracted polls,  and  which,  while  it  removes 
that  evil,  also  greatly  facilitates  the  collection 
of  the  sense  of  the  elective  body.  We  propose 
that  all  electoirs  in  counties,  cities,  towns,  or 
boroughs  shall  be  registered,  au<i  for  this  jmr- 
pose  machinery  will  be  put  in  motion  similar 
to  that  of  the  Jury  Act— that  ia  to  say,  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year  (I  now  apeak  of 
tjoroughs)  the  parish  officers  and  chiuch- 
wardens  are  to  make  a  list  of  pej-sons  who 
occupy  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of  £10. 
This  list  of  names  will  be  placed  on  the 
church'doons,  we  will  suppose  in  Sept'Cmbcr; 
and  in  October  the  returning  officer  will  hold 
a  sort  of  trial  of  votes,  where  claims  made  and 
objectiojis  stated  will  be  considered  and  de- 
cided. On  the  1st  of  December  the  list  will 
be  published ;  eVery  pei-son  who  chooses  mtiy 
obtain  a  copy  of  it ,  and  it  will  be  the  rule  to 
govern  electors  and  elections  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Tlie  means  of  ascertaining  who  are  the 
electors  being  thus  easy,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  jmpII  should  W  kept  open  for  eight 
flflvs,  or,  fus  in  some  places,  for  a  longer  penrni ; 
and  it  is  proposed  that,  nearly  according  to 
the  present  law,  booths  shall  be  erected  in  the 
different  pariahee,  »o  that  the  whole  poll  m.iy 
be  inken  in  two  daya  For  my  own  pajt»  I 
may  say  tliat  I  expect  the  time  will  come 
when  the  machinery  will  be  found  so  simple 
that  every  vote  may  be  given  in  a  single  d.iy; 
but  in  intrixlueing  a  new  measure,  it  ia  neces- 
sary to  allow  for  possible  defects*  Attempts 
might  be  made  to  obstruct  the  polling;  and  I 
therefore  reoommend  two  days,  in  order  that 
no  voter  may  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  offering  his  suffrage/' 

In  counties  the  matter  w;l8  thought  to  be 
more  ditliLuU,  anrl  it  was  pro| Kitted  that  the 
chuichwai'dciH  Mhould  make  out  a  list  of  all 
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jiersons  claiming  the  right  to  vote  iii  the 
several  parishes,  and  that  these  lists  should 
be  affixed  to  the  church  doors.  A  person  to  be 
apiK>inted  (say  a  bairister  of  a  certain  stand- 
ing) by  the  judge  of  assize  was  to  go  an  anniyU 
circuit  within  a  certain  time  after  the  lists 
were  published,  to  hear  all  claims  to  votes  and 
objections  to  voters.  Having  decided  who 
were  entitled  to  exercise  the  privilege,  he 
would  sign  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
and  transmit  it  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and 
it  would  then  be  enrolled  as  the  list  of  the 
freeholders  of  Uie  county  for  the  ensuing 
yeiir. 

Lord  Russell  next  noticed  the  enormous 
expense  to  which  candidates  were  put  in 
bringing  voters  to  the  poll.  In  Yorkshire, 
without  a  contest,  it  cost  nearly  £150,000; 
and  in  Devonshire  the  electors  were  obliged 
to  travel  forty  miles,  over  hard  cross-roads, 
which  occnpieil  one  day,  the  next  being  con- 
sumed in  polling,  and  the  third  in  returning 
home.  The  whole  was  a  source  of  vast  ex- 
l>ense  and  most  inconvenient  delay.  It  was 
projHJsed,  therefore,  that  the  poll  should  be 
taken  in  separate  districts — those  districts  to 
be  arranged  according  to  circumstances  by 
the  magistrates  in  quarter-sessions,  and  not 
changed  for  two  years.  The  sheriffs  were  to 
hold  the  election  on  a  certain  day;  if  a  poll 
was  demanded  they  would  adjourn  the  elec- 
tion to  the  next  day  but  one,  and  the  poll  was 
to  be  kept  open  for  two  days.  On  the  third 
day  the  poll  wjis  to  be  closed,  and  on  the  sixth 
day  an  account  of  the  number  of  votes  to  be 
published.  It  was  so  arranged  that  no  voter 
should  have  to  travel  more  than  lifteen  miles 
to  give  his  vote.  The  number  of  polling  places 
in  each  county  were  not  to  exceed  fifteen,  as 
the  inultipliciition  of  places  for  receiving  votes 
would  give  ri«e  to  grcit  inconvenience.  Etich 
county  was  to  be  divided  into  two  districts, 
returning  efich  two  raeml>erB  to  parliament. 
There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  adjust- 
ing the  districts;  but  it  was  proposed  th.at 
his  nhijesty  should  nominate  a  committee  of 
the  j>rivy-council  to  determine  their  extent 
and  direction.  In  some  of  the  boroughs  to 
which  the  right  of  representation  was  to  l)e 
continued  the  number  of  electors  was  exceed- 


ingly small ;  a  clause  was  therefore  to  be  in- 
serted giving  power  to  the  oommiBBionen 
nominated  under  the  bill  to  enable  the  in- 
liabitants  of  the  adjoining  pariahes  and  chapel- 
ries  to  take  part  in  the  elections  when  the 
number  of  electors  in  such  a  borough  were 
below  300.  That  these  were  extensive  powers 
the  minLsters  did  not  attempt  to  deny;  but 
Lord  John  Russell  declared  that  if  any  gentle- 
man in  the  house  would  suggest  a  better, 
safer,  and  more  constitutional  mode  of  effect- 
ing the  object,  his  majesty's  ministers  would 
liave  no  hesitation  in  adopting  that  mode  and 
waiving  their  own.  In  conclusion  Lord  John 
said — 

'*  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  representation  of  England.  In 
all  these  new  towns  to  which  we  propose  to 
give  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parlia- 
ment, all  persons  who  are  entitled  by  their 
I)roperty  to  vote  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  representatives  of  the 
county;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  franchise  of  those  freeholders  who 
are  at  present  entitled  to  vote.  With  respect 
to  the  right  of  the  forty-sliilling  freeholders, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  any 
alteration." 

In  compliance  with  the  loudly-expressed 
wish  of  the  house,  Lord  J.  Russell  then  read, 
amidst  frequent  laughter  and  cheering,  the  list 
of  boroughs  which  the  bill  proposed  to  disfran- 
chise, as  having  fewer  than  2000  inhabitants 
according  to  the  population  returns  of  1821 ; 
i\s  well  as  that  of  the  boroughs  to  be  semi- 
disfranchised,  as  having  a  population  under 
4(K.K)  according  to  the  same  census.  He  then 
continued  by  saying : — 

**  Scotland  neeiis  reform  even  more  than 
England,  as  in  that  country  no  such  thing  as 
])opuLar  representation  is  known.  Tliere  we 
intend  to  give  the  suffrage  to  every  copyholder 
to  the  annual  value  of  £10,  and  to  holders  of 
leases  for  ten  years,  not  renewed  within  two 
years  previous  to  the  election,  and  paying  £bO 
a  year  rent.  The  counties  are  to  be  settled  as 
follows: —Peebles  and  Selkirk  to  be  joined 
and  elect  one  member  together;  Dumbarton 
and  Bute,  Elgin  and  Nairn,  Ross  and  Crom- 
arty, Orkney  and  Shetland,  Cladaaannan  and 
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KinroM,  with  certain  additions,  to  do  the  same. 
Th«  nfrnahiing  tw©iit/-two  counties  are  each 
iugly  to  rpturn  one  ineinl>er.  The  burgha  are 
►  hn  ii»folJow:j;—  Edinburgh  to  have  twomeiu- 
IT*;  Oliu^ow  to  have  two;  A benleen^  Paisley, 
^T>ttnd«H»,  (ireeiioi'Ic,  mni  Leith  (with  the  addi- 
tion of  FortobelIo»  Mi>d*elburgh,  and  Fiwher- 
r)>  etti!h  aingly  lo  return  one  member. 
btrteru  dtatricU  of  burghs  to  return  one 
member.  By  Uie  propoaed  alterations  there 
v>ill  be  ail  a^hlitiuu  gf  five  new  menibera  lo 
Che  re|frv)9eut»tiou  of  Sixitland,  making  the 
toCftJ  nuinber  of  fifty  instead  of  fortj-five  as 
At  pment, 

**li»  Ireland  we  propose  to  give  the  right  of 
vnting  in  aU  holders  of  houses  or  land  to  the 
vskiue  af  JtJii  a.  year.  Thei*  are  some  places 
tti  tiiat  country  wlneh  have  not  their  due 
tan?  in  the  rej>ref<enlntian.  Of  thes«  the 
riticipcil  ate  Belfast*  Limt-rick*  and  Wator- 
fotili  to  which  we  pro(>ose  to  give  representa- 
tivenao  m  to  add  three  to  the  whole  numl^^r 
ol  mefinberB  for  Irelantl,  The  arrangement 
whicJi  I  tjow  propose  will  be  eminently 
f  ' !    Kith  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but 

yrtirticuhirly  ho;  for  as  the  number 
ai  the  prrsent  membei^  in  the  house  repre- 
ittiig  places  in  Englivud  is  to  be  reduced, 
bd  thdr  places  ane  not  to  be  supplied,  the 
Iriidi  nitmiberft  will  become  of  great  rebtive 
importAnoe,'' 

Tbtf  rttult  of  all  the  measures  cc^mpte- 
lieiid««l  in  (he  hill  as  stTecting  the  number  of 
^aenber^  in  the  houj^  would  lie  a  decr-ense  of 
Th#  nnmlier  ^f  representatives  of  cnn- 
nld  be  diminished  from  (?5ft  to 
seats  whk'h  were  to  be  aboJ- 
i«tied  by  diAfmndii»»ement  of  boroughs  wotild 
Oiii  be  compensated  by  the  additions  eli'ected 
by  tli«  re'iiiMtribntion  or  the  afx^exsion  of 
n^weiiMiUtion  in  other  phwe^  Sir  (Itarles 
WKln»r^ll  afterwiu-ds  compareiJ  this  to  ^*  the 
•yiCem  of  rrform  intro<iuced  by  Uie  regicides 
ihvy  estjibli^hed  a  commonwe4ilth  in 
»glAii4«**  The  numlnT  of  |iersr»nH  who  would 
hm  caiillpd  to  Out  iuffmge  under  the  bill,  trot 
pnrrkHiBly  pnmim'nig  that  right,  was  supposed 
to  be,  in  th*  cmitttiea,  I  l<\orH> ;  in  the  towns, 
':  inScotlajid,50,<HM>; 
,  ,.      ,  and  it  was  believed 


that  the  measure  would  add  to  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
alxjut  half-a-miliiou  of  persons,  all  connected 
with  the  projwrty  of  tlie  country,  having  a 
valuable  stake  in  it,  and  deeply  interested  in 
its  institutions.  **  They  are  persons,"  said  the 
noble  lord,  "  on  whom  we  may  depend  in  any 
future  struggle  in  which  the  nation  may  Iks 
*^'ij?^^*^i  J*^*id  who  will  maLutain  and  support 
jiarl lament  and  the  throne  in  carrying  that 
struygle  to  a  successful  termination.  I  think 
this  meai^ure  will  further  benefit  the  people 
by  inciting  them  to  industry  anil  good  con- 
duct  For  when  a  man  finda  that  by  indus- 
try iuid  attention  to  his  business  he  will 
entitle  himself  t<i  a  place  in  the  list  of  votei>», 
he  will  have  an  additional  motive  to  improve 
his  circnmstanees  and  preserve  liis  character. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  in  thus  adding  to  the 
constituency  we  are  providing  far  the  moral 
as  well  as  for  the  i>oHtical  improvement  of 
the  country. 

^^  Language  has  been  held  as  if  1  had  mud 
that  the  institutions  of  the  country  could,  by 
their  own  indirect  strength,  defend  every 
attempt  at  sedition  if  no  refoiTo  were  atlopted. 
In  niy  o]nnion  the  question  has  little  to  do 
with  sedition  or  rebellion.  Tlie  question  is 
whether,  w^ithout  some  large  me^isure  of  re- 
fornit  the  government,  or  any  government, 
can  caory  on  the  affaii-s  of  the  country  with 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  nation.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  then  it  may  l^ecome  a 
question  whether  refoiTU  can  be  resisted  ;  but 
tliere  can  be  no  question  that  in  such  a  case 
the  Bntish  constitution  must  |»erish.  The 
House  of  Coujinona,  in  its  uureformed  state, 
has  nothing  to  look  to  but  public  confidence 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  for  its  support. 
It  appears  to  me  that  if  reform  is  ref  UHcd  all 
such  sympathy  and  conlidenc<»  will  m>on  be 
withheld.  I  ask  whether,  when  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  consider  tb^t  reform  is  necessary, 
when  the  sovereign  has  pemiittwl  them  to  lay 
befui'e  the  house  their  propwiition,  and  when 
tliey  come  with  that  proposition  to  declare 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  that  they 
consider  reform  to  be  indispensable,  and 
when  the  people  out  of  doors,  by  multitudes 
of  petitions  and  millions  of  voices,  lue  adling 
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for  tlio  same  tiling,  1*8  it  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  say,  *  We  are  the  judges  of  our 
own  purity.  We  equally  despise  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  and  the  voice  of  the  people. 
We  will  keep  our  iK)wer  against  all  remon- 
strances and  all  petitions ;  and  we  will  take 
our  chance  of  the  drea<lful  consequences?* 

"  I  appeal  to  the  gentry  and  aristocracy  of 
England.  In  my  opinion  they  wei-e  never 
found  wanting  in  any  great  crisis  of  the  coun- 
try. When  war  was  carrying  on  against  the 
national  enemy,  they  were  always  the  fore- 
most to  assert  the  national  honour;  and 
when  great  sacritices  were  to  be  made  and 
great  burdens  to  be  8up|)orted  they  were  ;w 
ready  to  brar  their  ])rojK)rtion  as  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  I  ask  them  now — now 
that  a  great  sjicririce  is  to  l)o  made  for  the 
jiublic  safety  and  the  genend  goo<l — will  they 
not  show  their  generosity,  will  they  not 
evince  their  public  spirit,  «ind  identify  them- 
selves in  future  with  the  jwople?  I  ask  them 
to  come  fon^-ard  under  these  circumstances  and 
give  stability,  politicid  strength,  and  peace  to 
the  country.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
the  proposition  I  have  made  to  the  house  I 
must  say  that  his  majest/s  ministers  will  feel 
that  they  have  thoroughly  done  their  duty  in 
bringing  the  measure  forward ;  neither  seek- 
ing for  the  8uppi)rt  of  particular  chisses  nor 
the  applause  of  the  midtitude.  When  they 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  resist  popular  feel- 
ings they  have  not  hesitated  to  encounter  and 
withstand  them  by  a  lirm  and  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  law,  by  which  many  dis- 
turbances have  been  pi-evented  or  supjiressed, 
I  trust  |)ennanently.  By  their  vigorous 
enftircement  of  laws  passe<l  before  they 
entered  othcv,  agitation  has  been  maile  to 
suliside,  and  i)eaco  has  Ihm'U  re-established. 
In  nocasecoul«l  it  lie  said  that  ministers  have 
wavered  in  their  duty  hy  bending  to  |)opular 
clamour,  or  by  seeking  to  ingnitiate  themselves 
in  popular  and  transient  favour.  I  have  a 
right  to  say  that,  in  submitting  the  present 
projK^ition  to  the  house  they  have  evinced 
an  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  tlie  coun- 
try. They  think  that  what  they  propose  is 
the  only  thing  calculated  to  give  permanence 
to  the  coustituti<»n  which  hiw  so  long  Ijeen 


the  admiration  of  foreign  nations  on  account 
of  its  free  and  popular  spirit^  but  which  can- 
not exist  much  longer  except  by  an  infusion 
of  new  popular  spirit.  By  these  means  the 
house  will  show  the  world  that  it  is  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  be  an  assembly  of  the 
I  representatives  of  small  classes  and  particular 
interests,  but  that  it  is  resolved  to  form  a 
body  of  men  who  represent  the  people,  who 
spring  from  the  people,  who  have  sympathies 
with  the  jieople,  and  who  can  fairly  call  upon 
the  people  to  support  their  burdens  in  the 
future  struggles  and  difficulties  of  the  country 
on  the  ground  that  they  who  ask  them  for 
tk'it  support  are  joining  hand  and  heart  with 
them,  and,  like  tliemselves,  are  seeking  only 
the  glory  and  welfare  of  England." 

Lord  J.  Russell  then  sat  down  amidst  loud 
and  prolongeil  cheering  from  all  sides. 

We  have  given  the  greater  part  of  the 
remarkable  address  by  which  the  Reform  Bill 
was  tii-st  introduced  because  it  was  one  of  the 
most  imj>ortint  ever  delivered  in  parliament, 
and  may  be  interesting  to  a  large  number  of 
readers,  showing  what  were  the  particulars  of 
the  me!isure  which  was  the  foundation  of  that 
change  in  parlifimentiry  representation,  which 
was  to  intixxluce  an  entirely  new  era  in  poli- 
tical relations.  For  similar  reasons  we  append 
the  list  which  was  read  by  Lord  John,  and  we 
have  ventured  to  include  the  number  of  the 
constituents  and  the  prevailing  influence  in 
ceiiain  boroughs  from  the  table  in  Mr. 
William  N;i&s.'iu  Moles  worth's  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings,  as  it  is  not  alto- 
gether ea.sy  for  the  reader  of  to-day  to  realize 
the  coiTuption  which  then  existed. 


StkOt  CftK. 


rinn>.  Prevailing  Influence. 

Alilb<in)u^li.  ,  Duke  of  NewcutlG.     . 

Aldebuivh,  .  Marquis  of  Hertfonl.  ...  80 

Appleby.    .  .  Karl  ofThanetand£arl  Lonsdale,  100 

Bedwin,     .  .  >raniui8  of  Aylcabury,  sO 

Heoralston.  .  Karl  of  Beverley 100 


I'liiiliop'B  Castle,  Karl  Powfs, OO 

BletchiuBley. .    Mr.  W.  Russell,    ....  80 

liorouKhbridge.  Duke  of  Newcastle,     ...  50 

BoBsincy,   .    .    rA)nl  WhameclifTe  and  Mr.  Turmo,  S5 

Brackley.   .    .    R.  H.  and  J.  Bnulshaw,  33 

Bramber.   .    .    lA)rdCnIthorpe&DukeofBat]Bnd,  20 

Buckingham, .    Duke  of  Buckingham, ...  13 

CalliuKton,     .    Mr.  A.  Baring,      ....  60 

Canielford,     .    Marquis  of  CleTeland,  S6 
Castle  Rising,     Marquis  of  CholmondeI«j  and 

lion.  P.  G.  Howard,  GO 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  BILL. 
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No.  of  Con- 
PrsTftiling  Inflnenco.  sUtnency. 

Omfe  CasUe,  .    Mr.  H.  Bankes 50 

Duwich.  .    .    LordHantingfleldandMr.  BariM,    18 

Int  Looe, .    .    Mr.  Hope, 60 

ly«,  ....    Sir  £.  Kerriion,   .  .100 

Fowej,  ...    Mr.  Autin  and  Mr.  livey,  70 

Gattoo.  .  .  LordMonion,  ....  6 
Haalemere,     .    Earl  of  Lonsdale.         ...      60 

Hedoo,  .    .    .    Money 880 

Heyteabniy,  .  Lord  Heytesbury.  .  .  .  &0 
Hicham  Ferrera,  Lord  FltewiUiam,  ...  145 
Hindon,  .  .  Lord  Orocvenor&  Lord  Calthorpe,  240 
Dcheater  .  .  Diaputed  between  Lord  Cleve- 
land and  Lord  Hantingtower,  70 
Lortwitkiel,    .    Barl  of  Mount  Edgcombe,  .  94 

Ladgenhall,  .    Sir  O.  Graham  and  Mr.  Everett,      70 

Malmeabnry. .    Mr.  FiU 13 

Maw*!,  St..  .  Duke  of  Buckingham. ...  20 
Michael.  St.  .    Lord  Falmouth  A  Mr.  J.  H.  Hawkins.  32 

Midhunt.  .    .    ytx.  John  Smith 18 

Mllbome  Port,    Marquis  of  Anglesea.  ...      90 

Minehead. .    .    Mr.  Luttrell 10 

Newport  (Cornwall).  Duke  of  Northumberland.  .      62 
Newton  (LancaahireX  Mr.  Legh,    ....      60 
Newton    (Isle)  Lord   Yarborough   and    Sir   F. 
ofWightX  .>     Barrington.       ....      40 

Okehampton. .    Money, 250 

Old  Samm,     .    — 

Orfoid.  .  .  .  Marquis  of  Hertford.  ...  20 
Fetersfleld,  .  (TolonelJoliffe.  ....  140 
Plympton,  Mr.  Trehy  A  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  210 
Qoeeoborongh.   Money  vema  Ordnance.     .       .    270 

Komney.  New.   Sir  E  Dering 150 

Kyegate.    .    .    Earl  of  Hardwicke&  Lord  Somers,  200 

SaUaah.      .    .    Mr.  BuUer. 36 

Seaford,     .    .    Lord  Seaford  A  Mr.  J.  Fitzgerald,   — 

8t«yning.    .    .    Duke  of  Norfolk 110 

Stocklvidge,  .    Lord  GrosTenor,  .  .106 

Tregooy.  .  .  Mr.  J.  A.  Gtordon,  ...  180 
Wareham. .    .    Right  Hon.  J.  Calcraft,  20 

Wendover,  Lord  C!arrington 140 

WcoUy.     .    .    Marquis  of  Bath, .        ...      90 

West  Looe.     .    Mr.  Bnller. 55 

Whitchurch.  .    Lord  Sidney  and  Sir  S.  Scott,  70 

Winchelaea.   .    Marquis  of  (Heveland. .  40 

Woodstock.    .    Duke  of  Marlborough.  .    400 

Wootton  Basaett,  Earl  of  (Clarendon  and  Mr.  Pitt,  100 
Tannonth.     .    The  Holmes  Family,    ...      50 

The  following  was  the  list  of  boroughs 
which  would  return  one  member  of  parlia- 
ment each : — 

No.  of  Con- 
Place.  PraTmiUng  Infloence.  itituency. 

Ameraham.     .    Mr.  W.  Drake.     .  f  125 

Arundel,    .    .    Money 450 

Ashborton.    .    Lord  Clinton  and  Sir  L.  V.  Palk.  170 

Bewdley.    .    .    Lord  Littleton 13 

Bodmin,     .    .    Marquis  of  Hertford  A  Mr.  D.  0. 

GUbert 36 

Bridport,    .    .    Money 840 

Chippenham,.    Mr.  Neald 135 

Clitheroe.  .    .    Earls  Howe  and  Brownlow,  45 

Cockermouth,  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  ...  180 
Dorehestar,    .    Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  B. 

wnUama 200 

Downtoii,  .    .    Bail  of  Radnor,    ....  60 

Droftwich.     .    Lord  Foley. 12 

«0O 

aoo 


No.  of  (Son. 

PlM». 

Prevailing  Inilnence. 

rtituenoy. 

EastGrinstead 

Earl  de  la  Warr.  .        . 

.      80 

GuUdford..    . 

Lord  Grantley.     . 

.     250 

Helston.     .    . 

Duke  of  Leeds,     . 

36 

Honiton.    .    . 

Money, .... 

.    360 

Huntingdon,  . 

Earl  of  Sandwich, 

.        .    240 

Hythe,  .    .    . 

Corporation  and  Patronage 

,        .     150 

Launceston,    . 

Duke  of  Northumberland, 

.        .      15 

Leominster,    . 

Money 

.     700 

Liskeard.    .    . 

.     105 

Lyme  Regis,  . 

Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

30 

Lymington,    . 

Sir  H.  B.  Neale,   . 

.        .      70 

Maldon.     .    . 

.  2000 

Marlborough. 

Marquis  of  Aylesbury, 

.        .      21 

Marlow,     .    . 

Mr.  0.  WiUiams, .        . 

.     285 

Morpeth.    .    . 

Earl  of  Carlyle  and  Mr.  W. 

Ord,     200 

Northallerton. 

Earl  of  Harewood, 

.    200 

Penryn, .    .    . 

Money 

.    400 

Bichmond.     . 

Lord  Dundas. 

.    270 

Eye 

Dr.  Lamb,     . 

25 

St  Germains, 

Earl  St  Germains, 

.        .      70 

St.  Ives.     .    . 

Mr.  Wellesley.     .        . 

.    200 

Sanwich,    .    . 

Money 

.    955 

Shaftesbury.  . 

Lord  Grosvenor,  . 

.     300 

Sudbury,    .    . 

Money,  .... 

.     800 

Tomworth,     . 

Lord  Townshend  and  Sir  R 

Peel,  300 

Thetford,   .    . 

Duke  of  Grafton  A  Mr.  A.  Baring.   31 

Thirsk,  .    .    . 

Sir  F.  Franklaud, 

60 

Totnes,  .    .    . 

(^rporation. 

58 

Truro,    .    .    . 

Earl  of  Falmouth. 

26 

Wallingford,  . 

Money 

.     180 

Westbury.      . 

Sir  E.  A.  Lopez,    . 

70 

Wilton..    .    . 

Earl  of  Pembroke, 

.        .      20 

Wycombe, .    . 

Corporation  and  Sir  J.  D.  King,       65 

*'  In  most  of  these  boroughs,"  says  Mr.  Moles- 
worth,  "the  seats  were  sold  by  proprietors. 
Sometimes  they  themselves,  or  some  of  their 
relatives  or  dependants,  were  nominated  to 
represent  them.  Bribery  was  also  practised 
with  little  or  no  reserve  or  concealment  where 
it  was  necessary;  but  in  many  instances  the 
constituency  was  so  dependent  on  the  pro- 
prietor that  no  expenditure  of  this  kind  was 
requisite." 

Sir  J.  Sebright  rose  and  briefly  seconded 
the  motion  for  bringing  in  the  bill.  It  would  be 
tedious  and  not  altogether  profitable  to  record 
the  course  of  the  long  debate  which  followed, 
though  the  account  would  be  illustrative  of 
the  temper  of  the  house  and  the  great  variety 
of  opinion,  both  in  the  Lords  and  the  Com- 
mons, which  served  to  impede  the  progress  of 
the  measure  for  fifteen  months,  during  which 
not  only  the  ministry  but  parliament  itself 
underwent  repeated  vicissitudes,  while  the 
country  was  constantly  alarmed  by  repeated 
riots  and  deeds  of  violence.  Among  the  most 
determined  opponents  of  the  measure  were 
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Sir  C.  Wetlierell,  tlie  Tory  grotesque  of  the 
bouse,  who  endeavoured  to  support  the  policy 
of  the  opposition  by  speaking  against  time; 
while,  on  tlie  other  side.  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  still  professed  to  represent  the  policy  of 
his  former  chief,  Mr.  Canning,  declared  that 
that  great  statesman,  had  he  live<l  to  that 
time,  would  at  once  have  ap])reheuded  the 
necessity  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  govern- 
ment were  founded,  and  that  if  limited  plans 
of  parliamentary  reform  had  been  adopted  at 
an  earlier  date  the  extensive  measure  the.n 
before  the  house  would  not  have  been  de- 
manded. Sir  Robei-t  Peel  defended  the 
j)reservation  of  the  close  boroughs  1>ecause 
they  facilitated  the  entrance  to  jKirliament  of 
men  of  ability ;  and  if  by  any  accident,  such 
as  caprice  or  want  of  money,  any  such  man 
were  deprived  of  larger  seats  the  close 
boroughs  receivecl  them  and  secured  their 
invaluable  labours  to  the  j)arty. 

To  this  Mr.  Stiinley,  among  other  telling 
remarks,  replied  that  whatever  might  }\e  the 
talents  of  the  membera  thus  admitted  they 
would  not  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  their 
representatives.  On  the  8t.h  of  March  Mr. 
0*ConuelI,  who  was  then  advocating  the  repeal 
of  the  union  l>etween  England  and  Ireland, 
delivered  a  sjH^ech,  which,  ])y  it*i  extracirdiuary 
oratoricid  ability,  almost  bewitched  the  house, 
and  moved  even  that  assembly  with  passing 
gusts  of  emotion.  He  gave  his  heaity  sup- 
jK)rt  to  the  mejisure,  but  believe<l  that  it  with- 
held from  Ireland  the  redress  of  those  wrongs 
of  representation  which  had  been  inflicted 
u}K)U  it  by  the  union.  He  also  earnestly  ad- 
vocated univei-sal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Iluine,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  and 
the  leader  of  the  moderate  Eadicals,  frankly 
d»'clare<l  that,  radical  reformer  as  he  was,  the 
proposed  plan  much  exceetled  his  exj)ectations. 

Seventy-one  members  s])oke  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  after  midnight  on  the  9th  of 
March  when  Ix>rd  John  Kussell  rose  to  reply. 

The  motion  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  agreed 
to  without  a  division,  and  on  the  14th  it  was 
read  for  the  first  time  unopposed.  But  it  had 
yet  to  be  fought  for,  and  the  country  itself 
was  divided.  The  majority  of  the  clergy 
were  opposed  to  it,  remembering  the  hostility 


to  the  church  which  had  characterized  the 
revolution  in  France,  and  dreading  a  propoeal 
for  disendowment  Tlie  greater  part  of  the 
moneyed  as  well  as  the  landed  interests  also 
used  their  efforts  to  overthrow  it,  and  steady- 
going  representatives  of  commerce  shook  their 
heads  and  helped  to  support  the  antagonists 
of  the  measure.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the 
rising  class  of  manufacturers,  the  large  body 
of  shopkeepers  and  traders,  and  the  great 
mass  of  meclianics  and  labourers  supported  it 
vehemently,  for  though  the  main  part  of  them 
were  not  included  in  the  proposed  franchise, 
they  were  intimately  associated  with  the  class 
to  be  benefited,  and  would  therefore  share  in 
some  of  the  advantages  of  an  enhirged  repre- 
sentation. The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was 
moved  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  carried  by 
one  vote  only — the  vote,  too,  of  Sir  John  C!al- 
craft,  who  was  a  member  of  the  opposition. 
The  result  was  received  with  uproarious  cheers 
from  both  sides — for  the  opposition  felt  that 
when  the  bill  went  into  committee  it  would 
be  at  their  mercy.  The  house  adjourned  for 
the  Easter  recess,  and  reassembled  on  the  12th 
of  April,  when  modifications  of  some  details 
were  made,  after  which  General  Gasooyne 
moved  that  an  instruction  should  be  given  to 
the  committee  on  the  bill — ''That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  house  that  the  total  number  of 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  returned  to 
parliament  for  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom called  England  and  Wales  ought  not  to 
be  diminished.^'  Lotxl  Althorp  said  this 
motion  was  the  first  of  a  series  by  which  it 
wjis  intended  to  interfere  with  the  prc^rress  of 
the  committee.  In  fact,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  giving  still  more  seats  for  enfran- 
chisement than  they  wanted— but  it  was  a 
measure  of  obstruction,  and  after  an  acri- 
monious discuffiion  it  was  passeil  by  a  major- 
ity of  eight. 

The  countercheck  was  the  dissolution 
parliament,  but  it  was  known  that  the  ki 
was  averse  to  this  alternative,  and  the  o^ 
position  fancied  they  had  effectually  "mat>e-  ^» 
if  not  checkmated  the  government.  In  "^i^Jie 
House  of  Lords  it  was  proposed  by  L-^irrjrd 
Whamdiffe  to  move  an  address  to  his  ma  j  c^^sty 
not  to  dissolve  parliament    No  time  ireum^     t9 


^g 
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rkati  Tli«  king  miiat  he  ^en  At  once,  auid 
£ul  Oriy  atu'uik  from  the  task.  FerhapB  no 
fDAO  bot  Bmugbam  wouhf  hnve  had  the  bold* 
ntm  to  execute  iU  aiid  he  for  once  showed  itot 
ouly  courage  but  extraordinary  tact,  Every- 
thinit  hiid  been  provided— even  to  tlie  speech ; 
and  the  king  was  at  first  auji^'y,  especially  n» 
tliif  Jurfi*chauctjlU»r  Wii»ubli>fed  ti-f  conftjaa  tltat 
btf  had  ordered  the  ItfegtuviilH  to  be  in  reftdi* 
ut^m  to  ««cc»rt  bi«  maje«ty*  This  enraged  the 
lu  ho  dcchired  it  to  b»?  high  treason — 

iui  1  It  WM  a  serious  infringeinent  of 

Ui»  royal  firrrogative.  But  Brougham  was  8o 
•tibmiaiire  in  bi«  represent itions  tliat  only 
a  flmooB  criais^  which  might  endanger  the 
mmmlty  and  the  throne  iUelfi  h;d  induced 
nilfiiatrfs  to  take  thi»  step  or  to  pr^ifTer  the 
advS<i»  tlmy  offered,  that  hia  majefity  waa  ap- 
|4*aAod,  and,  it  is  said,  transferred  his  anger 
t»»  th*  lords,  who  were  prefjaring  to  petition 
biixi  agmitixt  exerciaing  his  royal  authority.  It 
wa*  dedartHl  tliat  he  hnnied  on  his  robes  to 
(fo  d()wn  to  the  house,  calling  out,  "  Bring  me 
a  hackuey-coach  !*'~aa  ttiough  be  would  not 
'  the  itate  carriage*  At  all  events,  he 
tiie  \ovda  m  genii  -  Btate  —  the  life- 
giiaf«la  Hding  wide  m  an  eac*>rt»  the  people 
liuxmjng  and  making  a  demonstration,  which 
G9tiTincrd  bim  of  his  jwijniJarity  and  atoned 
the  pHMBure  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
by  Earl  CSrey  ivnd  the  lord- chancellor, 
from  wbcim  he  had  {larted  in  a  jocular  humour^ 
tlinBalemng  them  with  impeachment.  Wlien 
ii(*  rvsdied  the  Iluude  of  Loixb  it  was  in  a 
tQnnilt,  wbich  was  barely  hvished  as  be  aaid, 
I  a  finn  mce,  lliat  be  had  ct>me  to  pn>rogue 
rJ lament  prior  to  a  dia^>tution,  that  he 
might  lUMa^rtain  the  sense  of  hia  people  on  tlie 
•*xf>edieticy  of  making  mseb  change  in  tiie 
tvftfnetitaiion  ;ui  circufnstaiiDea  might  apperir 

iMiiae  of  i/ommona  the  diBcussiou 
mI  luid  «M  bitter,  and  when  the  king 
cattn  Sir  Robert  Peel  w.^  Hj>e;^k- 
^«  icRt  fAMion.    All  wa»  excitement^ 

^aA  line  iwrrca  uf  the  ai»embly  »eemed  to  be 
>nwiglil  io  t>ie  btgheat  pitelt.  Parliament  wjia 
«lMlftd  %hm  n^ext  day, 

W^  may  Hfim  retunj  for  a  moment  to  some 


of  tiie  principal  actors  in  the  exciting  scenes 
to  which  we  have  i^efeiTed. 

Lord  John  Kusaell  baa  already  been  intro- 
duced to  tlie  readers  of  thia  history.  PerbapH 
he  waa  on  the  whole,  among  all  the  parliamen- 
tary heroes  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  most  liked 
by  the  people  generally.  Tliere  were  many 
re;i3on8  for  this.  He  bore  an  honoureil  his- 
toric name,  and  in  the  general  imagination 
aome  vague  reminiscence  of  his  illuEtrious  but 
unfortunate  ancesrtor  clung  to  him*  Then  he 
was  a  religious  man,  and  a  domestic  man— all 
which  went  well  with  hazy  half 'tints  of  recol- 
lection at*out  the  heroic  Lady  Russell  of  two 
ceu tunes  before.  Besides  all  this,  Lord 
John  had  been  a  consistent  Liberal,  and 
the  Dissenters,  to  a  man,  remembered  witli 
gratitude  that  he  had  carried  the  rejieal  of  tlie 
hated  Test  and  Corporations  Acts  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  government. 
And  it  was  no  secret  that  his  lordship  woa 
prepared  to  go  fartlier  on  the  roatl  toward 
complete  religious  freedom.  No  man  was 
moi'e  liked  as  a  chairman  at  popular  religious 
meetings,  such  as  thoee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  the  Bible  Society,  and 
ao  forth.  In  addition,  it  must  be  bome  in 
mind  that  he  waa  a  plain-looking  Englishman, 
with  no  brilliant  qurdities.  Short,  almost 
dwai'fish  in  person,  he  had  a  large  head  and 
** plucky"  appearance.  When  he  spoke  he  did 
not  dazzle  like  Brougham,  or  even  inspire  the 
immediate  ftfeling  of  respect  thai  Earl  Grey 
did.  When  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  his  hat — which  was  always  very  large — 
slouched  dowTi  quite  over  his  forehead,  you 
could  see  little  of  his  face  but  the  firm  Jij>s, 
which  haiJ  very  frequently  ?in  expression  of  dry 
humour  in  them,  though,  indeed,  Lml  John 
was  no  joker,  Nor  was  he  what  could  be 
called  a  good  speaker.  There  wfis  nothing 
brilliant  about  him.  He  bad  written  verae 
(D&n  Carlos,  a  tragedy),  history,  and  bio- 
graphy»  and  Imd,  by  the  general,  nearly 
unanimous  voice,  failed  in  tdl.  His  gesture 
has  been  deecribed  as  "cat-like,"  a  sort  of 
pawing  over  the  table^  or  whatever  was  l^efore 
him,  and  he  often  hesitated  for  the  rij^dit  wonb 
This  was,  in  some  respects,  in  his  favour. 
ITie  olevcniess  of  Bn»ugham  made  him  «lii»' 
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trusted  suid  feared.  Su  uf  Roebuck,  perhapR, 
nnd  a  few  others.  They  never  hesitated,  or 
took  you  into  their  confidence  by  a  tacit  ad  mis- 
Hion  of  inability  to  go  on  fast.  Russell  did, 
and  as  he  was  a  good  man,  a  family  man,  a 
man  who  sympathized  with  *'i-eligious"  diffi- 
culties, a  very  intelligent  man,  witli  a  |Kiily 
following,  and  always  true  to  his  colours,  the 
]H^(>ple  liked  him.  Tliey  usmdly  spoke  of  him 
us  ''Lord  John,"  and  sometimes  even  as  "little 
Johnny.''  On  the  whole,  we  repeat,  he  was 
the  most  heartily  and  simply  Uled  by  the 
people,  though  the  central  figui-e  of  the  show 
was  Bi'ougliam,  whose  si^eeches  on  the  side  of 
**the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
biir'  dix)ve  jieople  wild  with  admiration. 

Wliile  Tjord  John  Russell  was  thought  of 
with  a  sort  of  familiar  liking,  mingled  with 
re.s}.)ect,  and  strong  confidence  that  he  would 
<lo  moi-e  for  the  people  some  day,  the  "veteran 
reformer,"  Earl  Grt-y,  now  si.xty-six  yeai-s  old, 
inspired  feelings  of  seiious  homage  such  as  it 
is  not  often  given  to  politi«il  heroes  to  receive. 
Though  an  aristocrat  and  an  earl — havhig  siit 
ill  tlie  uj»j>er  house,  indeed,  since  the  death  of 
his  father  in  ISOT — Grey  had  been  a  thoroughly 
consistent  Liljeral.  lie  could  make  himself 
sufficiently  formidable  as  a  deUiter  or  par- 
liamentary critic^  and  though  he  was  a  man 
of  much  ability  as  a  jmliticiaii,  it  may  |)er- 
haps  be  sjiid  that  the  most  effective  isn't  of 
the  general  impi-ession  he  made  was  the  nioml. 
A  more  dignirieil,  yet  kindly  ])resence  than 
his  it  is  difficult  U)  conceive.  His  name  ex- 
cited the  gi-eatcst  enthusi:isin  at  the  time  of 
the  struggle,  and  not  less  when  the  victory 
WAH  wuii.  The  ni.-iss  of  tlie  jHJOple  weiHi  jjroud 
of  hfivuig  an  earl  to  tight  their  battles,  and 
when  Grey  retired  into  private  life,  after  his 
ministry  bn)ke  up  in  1834  u|K:in  tlie  questitm 
nf  coercion  in  Ireland,  he  carried  with  him 
the  deeply-seated  respect  of  the  nation. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey,  in  18.30,  Lonl 
Althorp  was  not  a  very  able  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer;  but  he  did  good  service  in  the  ques- 
tion of  reform.  His  political  life  was  short 
and  peculiar,  and  he  was  an  intensely  English 
£nglishm«in — English  in  a  sense  very  different 


from  that  in  which  it  was  customary  to  apply 
the  word  to  Lord  Palmenton.  He  may  yet 
be  seen  as  a  boy  of  five  years  old  on  Reynolds's 
ciUivas — looking  just  a  prophecy  of  what  he 
afterwards  proved  to  be  both  at  Hairow  and 
the  imiversity.  He  vraa  not  tiie  boy  fur 
these  times,  in  whicli,  as  Lord  Kimberley  pat 
it,  everybody  either  wants  to  examine  or  to 
be  examined ;  but,  with  great  sweetness  and 
straightforwardness  of  character,  had  &  some- 
what blutr  and  awkward  look,  and  was  much 
more  fond  of  football,  rackets,  boxing,  and 
hunting  than  of  books.  Without  anj  natural 
love  of  study  he  was  ready  to  go  throng  any 
mental  labour  in  his  power,  as  &  matter  of 
honour,  duty,  or  love.  At  Cambridge,  in 
com]>liance  with  the  prayen  of  hia  mother, 
the  Gountess  Sjiencer,  he  made  himself  the 
first  man  of  his  year. 

Although  he  was  a  good  mathematimii 
and  a  very  strict  accountant,  he  was  perMmally 
extravagant  in  one  direction — qxirt;  snd 
wliat  with  hounds,  stock-breeding,  and  the 
tui-f,  was  too  frequently  in  debt.  His  sim- 
])licity  of  nature  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
boyish  and  totally  irrelevant  remark  he  made 
after  going  to  Deville,  the  phrenologist 
"  Devil le  knows  nothing  about  it,"  said  he, 
"for  he  has  not  found  out  my  ruling  passioD, 
which  is  to  see  sporting  dogs  hunt."  He  was 
a  daring  rider,  and  one  of  hia  shouldera 
continued  in  a  chronic  state  of  dislocation. 
After  he  had  given  up  hunting,  he  said  he 
never  dared  to  steal  a  glance  at  the  hounda 
when  out,  for  he  knew  if  he  did  he  should 
l>egin  all  over  agsiin.  As  soon  aa  ever  the 
earldom  devolved  upon  him,  he  quitted  poli- 
ticiil  life,  and  sjient  the  whole  remainder  of 
his  exi.stence  on  his  estates.  A  friend  who 
went  to  him  with  a  view  of  winning  him 
back,  found  him,  like  tlic  honest  Arcadian  he 
was,  sitting  at  an  oi^eu  window,  watching  the 
slu-ep  and  ]ani))s  in  his  fields.  And  he  never 
ag:iiii  left  the  omntry  life  in  which  he  de- 
lightetl. 

liord  Althorp — for  by  that  name  we  must 
know  him — entered  Parliament  early  in  the 
century,  and  was  by  some  people  called  a 
jiupil  of  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett.    He   was   by  instinct  and    culture  a 
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Liberal,  and  in  financial  matters  a  disciple  of 
Mr.  Huskisson.  He  was  only  two  years 
short  of  fifty,  when,  in  1830,  he  became  the 
elected  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Tories.  It  is  another 
example  of  Althorp's  simplicity  of  character 
that  he  himself  wished  to  see  Brougham 
chosen  for  that  post!  And  perhaps  it  is 
another  that  he  consulted  Harriet  Martineau 
about  one  or  more  of  his  budgets. 

No  names  are  so  closely  connected  with  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  as  those  of  Earl 
Grey  and  Lord  John  Russell ;  but  much  was 
due  to  Lord  Althorp's  fine  temper,  his  steady 
industry,  and  the  influence  which  his  con- 
spicuouii  and  beautiful  love  of  truth,  along 
with  his  essentially  "  aristocratic  *'  character 
as  a  country  gentleman,  commanded  in  the 
house.  On  one  occasion,  rising  to  reply  to 
au  effective  speech  of  Croker's,  he  said  he  had 
mislaid  some  calculations  of  his  own,  which 
would  entirely  demolish  Croker's,  but  perhaps 
the  house  would  take  his  word  for  that,  and 
throw  out  the  amendment  in  support  of 
which  Croker  spoke!  The  house  did.  In 
1834  Althorp's  father  died,  he  himself  be- 
came Earl  Spencer,  and,  of  course,  ceased  to 
be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  that  was 
the  signal  for  the  break-up  of  the  Reform 
Whig  ministry.  There  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  Althorp  was  the  essential  '^  fly- 
wheel," or  steadying  power,  in  the  whole 
Whig  machine,  and  that  after  his  absence  it 
Dever  went  well. 

It  is  almost  impossible .  to  write  of  Lord 
Althorp  without  being  reminded  of  Harriet 
Martineau.  When  she  published  her  very  in- 
genious and  extraordinarily  successful  tales 
in  illustration  of  Political  Economy  it  was  sup- 
fM^ed  by  a  large  public  that  in  that  "science" 
the  new  gospel  was  found.  The  excitement 
occasioned  by  her  stories  was  something 
Scarcely  intelligible  to  more  recent  readers. 
Sydney  Smith  admired  her,  waited  upon  her, 
aud  flattered  her  in  so  loud  a  voice  (knowing 
ihe  was  deaf)  that  she  dropped  her  ear-trum- 
pet, and  started  to  the  other  end  of  the  sofa, 
oat  of  the  way  of — 


"The  very  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith, 
The  loudest  wit  I  e'er  was  deafened  with," 

as  Byron  called  him.  Brougham  would  have 
patronized  her,  and  he  made  large  promises  of 
employing  her  pen,  but  the  promises  came  to 
nothing,  and  she  quarrelled  with  him,  and  with 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, for  holding  back  the  directly  political 
"  knowledge  "  which  she  held  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  place  at  the  service  of  the  people.  Still,  her 
services  to  the  Whigs,  and  to  Liberal  prin- 
ciples generally,  were  great,  and  the  party 
would  have  ''taken  her  up''  to  almost  any 
extent,  if  she  had  let  them.  Great  was  the 
flutter  among  the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  when  it 
was  known  that  the  bom  aristocrat,  Lord 
Althorp,  had  sent  Mr.  Drummond,  who  used 
(she  sa3rs)  ''some  pomp  and  preface,"  to  consult 
''the  deaf  girl  from  Norwich"  about  certain 
points  in  his  budget.  The  excitement  had 
some  very  ludicrous  points.  Moore,  the  poet, ' 
was  ruthlessly  snubbed  by  her,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  his  going  about  in  society  telling 
people  that  "the  other  evening  he  was- singing 
to  Miss  Martineau.''  In  her  case  the  Whigs 
were  not  ungrateful,  for  they  ofiered  her  a 
pension  when  she  was  laid  by  with  illness. 
This  she  declined.  Later  in  life  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  her  a  similar  ofier,  which  she  also 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  having  a  modest 
competency  she  had  no  excuse  for  coming 
upon  the  public  purse.  The  short  correspond- 
ence which  took  place  upon  the  subject  was  in 
the  highest  degree  honourable  to  both  parties. 
In  referring  to  this  we  have  anticipated  in 
point  of  date,  but  Harriet  Martineau  may  be 
said  to  disappear  from  the  stage  of  general 
history  at  about  the  Reform  era,  and  is  not 
likely  again  to  appear  in  these  pages. 

In  the  parliament  of  1831  Joseph  Hume, 
who,  though  not  a  new  member  (indeed  he 
had  almost  then  earned  his  title  of  veteran 
"reformer"),  was  a  new  power,  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  a  new  career.  It  is  no 
disrespect  either  to  Weymouth  or  Montrose, 
for  both  of  which  he  had  sat,  to  say  that 
Joseph  Hume,  member  for  Middlesex  and 
leader  of  the  Radicals,  had  effected  a  triumph 
and  taken  a  place  which  were  entirely  new. 
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Tliis  was  one  of  Uie  cases  in  which  the  result 
of  the  elections  surprised  the  Tories  and  put 
new  strength  into  the  refonners  outside  the 
house. 

Joseph  Hume  did  not  receive  during  his 
lifetime  anything  near  the  honour  to  which 
he  was  entitled.  He  was  a  very  canny,  quiet, 
unassuming,  determined  Scot,  who  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  public  expenditure.  He 
formed  one  of  the  most  characteristic  figures 
in  the  caricatiu-es  of  Hi.,  which  by  their 
significance  sometimes  did  the  work  of  many 
leading  articles  and  speeches.  There  he  stood 
scanning  through  lus  eye-glass  the  estimates, 
gravely  quoting  with  suppressed  severity  "the 
sum  tottle  of  the  whole."  But  the  artist,  by 
instinct  or  intention,  or  both,  conti'ived  to 
express  in  the  head  and  face  the  imperturb- 
able conscientiousness  of  the  man. 

Joseph  Hume  did  much  more  than  give  his 
mind  to  "  the  sum  tottle  of  tlie  whole."  He 
began  life  as  a  surgeon,  and  served  in  the 
Mahratta  war  at  the  very  time  when  Wel- 
lington was  fighting  at  Assaye.  He  did  his 
native  country  great  and  unobtrusive  service 
while  in  India,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
a  fortune.  This  enabled  him  to  increase  his 
culture  by  travel  on  the  Continent.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Hume  was 
a  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  man.  Both  in 
parliament  and  out,  he  devoted  much  labour 
to  the  cause  of  education,  including  the  pro- 
motion of  scholastic  institutions  for  adults; 
and  it  was  to  his  untiring  efforts  that  the 
public  owed  the  complete  opening  of  Hamp- 
ton Court,  the  British  Museum,  and  other 
places  of  intelligent  relaxation  or  refresh- 
ment. 

At  an  early  date  in  his  career  the  Greeks 
had  found  out  his  value,  and  he  was  patted  on 
the  back  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Unfortu- 
nately men  as  influential  as  Huakisson 
thought  it  becoming  to  oppose  his  efforts  to 
reduce  the  public  expenditure,  and  Castle- 
reagh  with  his  usual  stupidity  com|>ared  him 
to  harlequin  and  clown. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  Mr.  Hume 
was  treated  with  more  consideration.  During 
that  portion  of  the  struggle  for  reform  in  the 
parliamentary  representition  with  which  we 


are  concerned  his  labours  were  unexampled. 
He  spared  neither  time,  money,  nor  strength, 
and  risked  something  of  his  good  name,  for 
the  Tories  accused  him  of  packing  off  Liberal 
candidates  for  the  constituencies,  properly 
labelled,  in  ways  which  were  ^unconstitu- 
tional." The  sum  of  the  matter  was  that  in 
those  trying  days  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hume 
was  everywhere  felt,  and  the  more  moderate 
Liberals  began  decisively  to  feel  that  he  really 
was  a  person  of  some  importance.  Office  he 
refused,  and  he  poured  out  his  time  and 
money  like  water  in  behalf  of  the  people.  It 
would  not  be  easy,  if  it  were  even  possible,  to 
find  a  more  disinterested  public  man.  His 
quietness  (to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made)  was  so  great  as  to  make  him  a  natural 
subject  for  a  joke  of  a  certain  kind.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  at  one  time  challenged  Dr.  Lush- 
iiigton,  and  immediately  afterwards  Mr. 
Hume,  for  some  totally  inoffensive  words. 
General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  the  member  for 
Westminster,  was  anything  but  a  humorist, 
but  he  nuide  Sir  Bobert's  challenge  to  Hume 
the  text  of  a  short  rebuke  which  ia  worth 
quoting : — "The  right  honourable  gentleman," 
said  Evans, ''  is  a  regular  fire-eater.  First  he 
sends  a  hostile  message  to  an  ecclesiastical 
judge,  and  tlien  he  challenges  that  entirely 
peaceful  and  prudent  gentleman  Mr.  Hume ; 
and  I  sincerely  advise  the  pacific  member  for 
Durham  (this  was  Mr.  Pease  the  Quaker)  to 
be  careful  of  his  words,  or  as  sure  as  fate  he 
will  be  the  next  person  called  out  by  the  war- 
like minister."  Mr.  Hume  did  so  much  for 
the  people  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  him  as 
near  a  living  figure  as  possible,  and  perha])B 
this  sketch  may  help  his  name,  when  it  recurs 
in  these  pages,  to  some  of  the  homage  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  but  which  it  has  too  frequently 
missed. 

The  dissolution  of  parliament  was  greeted 
with  popular  rejoicing,  and  in  London  the  pub- 
lic excitement  reached  to  a  pitch  that  may  well 
liave  alarmed  the  anti-reformers  in  parliament, 
and  especially  the  opposing  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  city  was  illuminated, 
and  the  lord -mayor  being  unable  to  prevent 
this  sign  of  political  triumph,  acted  with  com- 
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ftHe  Qotnmon  sense  and  prtjmat^^d  it  by 

J  it  hia  authority.     But  the  f  owa  of  eau- 

or  coloured  lamps  in  the  windows  were 

>aindusiTe  evidence  of  the  potittcal  opinions 

of  Hbt  hooaeholdera,  eiuce  it  w*a3  pretty  well 

kfkuwn  that  unlighted  csisemeiits  would  be  de- 

moitahod.      In   the   city,  however,  ail  went 

tote£n&bty  well ;  but  at  the  west  end*  where 

kuowu  anti-reformera  abstained  on  principle 

front    ill unaina ting,  the  wmdowa  were  ruth- 

ImuIjt  ftmaahed  by  the  surging  crowd  which 

Qtfd  thf  stt^ets.     Mr,  Bai^ing's  dwelling  was 

[lb|€>et<xl  to  a  atorni  of  tniBsUea,  and  at  ApB- 

ley  Hcmie  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  to  en- 

dttfftt  not  only  the  deatructiou  of  nearly  every 

pana  of  gtaas  which  looked  U|)on  the  streets, 

bctt  tli«  bowU  and  execrations  of  a  formidnble 

mobw   Hapjiily  there  was  tio  senoua,  or  at  any 

fsl«  lu>  gtexusjiU^  ritit,  for  the  etccliou,  it  was 

Dped,  would  secure  the  passing  of  the  bill 

>iirlug  tlmt  elcctiuu,  for  which  both  parties  liad 

U>  prepare*,  the  oouditiuu  of  the  country  was  far 

alamung,     In  the  fotirteeu  days  during 

Jch  the  (Kill  was  kept  open  enormous  tfiims 

of  rnoDey  were  spent  in  bribery  and  treating, 

nd    the   ouididatejS   were   returned    amidst 

uxuea  of  the  utmost  riot,  drunkenness,  and 

urdtir.  *-'rowds  tilled  the  streets,  processions 

clitd  hither  and  thither  with  bands  and 

Oct*,  and   the  whole  populations  of  the 

•evmiL'd    to    be   wrought   to  a  fever, 

vhidi  was  iuci'eased  by  tlie  unusual  sultriness 

oi  the  weather.     There  were,  however,  some 

stable  instances  of  a  determination  on  the 

L  of  rBformers  to  aboli^  the  corrupt  prac^ 

i  which  preraileil.     One  instance  was  that 

a  body  of  East   Kentish  men  who  had 

to  march  to  Maidstone  to  the  ]x>ll 

mid  to  ftlf^p  in  A  1mm  on  the  road  rather  than 

piut  tlieir  cBXulidato  to  any  expense.     There 

eoald  be  no  doubt  about  the  temper  of  tlie 

atry*  for  the  number  of  reformers  retiuned 

a«t£  tlie  ministry  a  brge  mftjoritj'.     On  the 

litli  ol  June  iiarliament  was  opened  by  com- 

llilMi<iii    Mr.  Manners  Sutton^  though  himself 

•A  anti-nforoier,  was   unanimously   elected 

apeaker.     On  the  21st  his  majesty  fornudly 

waiifvimted  the  seiBion,  and  as  he  retm-ned 

la  8&.  JaJAM^  waa  greete<I  with  enthusiastic 

Kpftlattie  ai  ^tbe  patriot  king.**    No  time  waa 


then  lost.  On  the  34th  Lord  John  Russ*ell 
agiiiu  appiiared  in  the  house  with  a  bearing 
confident  and  determined,  "for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  in  the  name  of  the  government  a 
measure  of  reform  which  in  their  opinion  is 
calculated  to  maintain  unimjimired  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  the  authority  of  both 
houses  of  |)arliament,  and  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people,"  In  referring  to  the  nature 
of  the  opposition  which  had  formerly  been 
shown  to  the  bill  he  said:  '^Neither  the 
taunts  nor  the  jeers  which  marked  the  first 
reception  of  the  measure;  nor  the  misrepresen- 
tations and  the  libels  by  which  it  had  been 
sought  to  disfigure  itj  nor  the  firm,  and  able, 
and  manly  opposition  which  men  of  talent  and 
honour  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  give  it; 
nor  those  more  dangerous  weapons — those  un- 
warrantable and  slanderous  imputations  that 
the  sovereign  had  an  opinion  on  it  different 
from  hia  coustitutional  adviaers — none  of  these 
obstacles  have  prevente^l  the  sovereign,  the 
ministers,  and  the  peo|>Ie  from  steadily  pursu- 
ing an  object  wliich  they  considered  ought  to 
be  dear  at  once  to  all  those  who  loved  the  an- 
cient ways  of  tlie  constitution,  and  to  all  those 
who  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people."  After  some  moil  ificatious  of  details 
had  been  announced*  the  bill  was  read  a  fii^ 
time  without  opposition.  As  the  day  for  the 
second  reading  (the  4th  of  July)  drew  near, 
the  excitement  was  tremendous.  The  house 
and  all  its  approaches  were  filled  with  expec- 
tant members  and  an  expectant  croM-d.  The 
discussion  laiited  three  nights,  till  five  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th ♦  The  second  read- 
ing wiis  carried  by  a  majority  of  136. 

But  when  the  bill  went  into  committee  tJie 
opposition  used  every  possible  artifice  of  ob- 
struction. Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  leader, 
but  his  antagouism  was  less  factious  than  that 
of  his  followers,  and  though  he  more  than 
exhausted  all  the  arguments  that  could  be 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  dehiy,  his  reju-e- 
sentations  wei*^  not  mere  talking  against  time. 
Between  the  12th  and  the  27th  of  July,  Sugden 
had  sjioken  18  times,  Praed  22  times,  Pelliam 
28  times,  and  Wetherell,  the  able  but  blatant 
obstructionist,  58  times.  It  was  an  organized 
system,  and  the  work  of  wearisome  opposition 
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for  the  purpose  of  tiring  out  the  miuistry 
lasted  till  the  13th  of  September,  the  sit- 
tings on  the  Reform  Bill  alone  occupying 
eight  hours  each  evening.  The  debates  on  the 
re]x>rt  and  some  slight  alterations  were  made 
to  occupy  another  week,  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th  the  third  reading  was  to  come  on, 
and  a  call  was  made  for  every  member  to  be  in 
his  seat.  A  large  number  of  the  anti-reformers, 
expecting  a  long  discussion,  lagged  behind.  Sir 
J.  Scarlett  attempted  to  speak  against  time  to 
allow  the  rest  an  opportunity  of  reaching  their 
places,  but  he  sat  down  amidst  great  shouts 
of  divide,  and  the  division  was  at  once  taken. 
There  were  but  171  members  present,  and  the 
bill  was  read  a  third  time  by  a  majority  of  55 
— the  anti-reformers  who  rushed  in  when  it  was 
too  late  being  received  with  peals  of  derisive 
laughter.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  bill 
passed  (this  time  with  a  full  house)  by  345 
against  239.  The  question  then  was.  What 
will  the  lords  do?  and  it  was  soon  answered. 
Solemnly  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Russell,  fol- 
lowed by  a  hundred  reformers,  carried  the  bill 
to  the  bar  of  the  upper  house ;  solemnly  it  waa 
received,  but  the  anti-reforming  peers  had  al- 
ready made  up  their  minds.  Lord  Eldon  had 
said  with  well-marked  meaning  that  he  would 
do  his  duty,  and  his  age  and  long  term  of  office 
gave  his  assertion  weight  and  influence.  On  the 
3d  of  October  Earl  Grey,  calm,  and  with  a  noble 
dignity,  stood  up  to  speak,  but  for  a  moment 
was  overcome  by  agitation,  for  the  fate  of  the 
country  seemed  to  be  in  tlie  balance.  lie 
appealed  to  the  bishops  specially  and  earnestly, 
Init,  as  they  conceived,  with  a  scarcely-con- 
cealed menace,  when  he  said,  "I  especially  beg 
the  spiritual  portion  of  your  lonlships  to 
l>ause  and  reflect.  The  prelates  of  tlie  empire 
have  not  a  more  firm  friend  tlian  I.  But  if 
this  bill  should  be  tlirown  out  by  a  narrow 
majority,  and  the  scale  should  be  turned  by 
their  votes,  what  would  be  their  situation? 
Let  them  set  their  houses  in  order."  The  last 
words,  if  they  were  an  intentional  quotation 
from  Scripture,  were  either  menacing  or  un- 
fortunate, for  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  is, 
"  for  thou  must  die  and  not  live."  Probably, 
and  especially  judging  from  his  manner  after- 
wards, he  used  the  words  as  a  pi-overbial  say- 


ing without  thinking  of  the  context;  but  the 
bishops  knew  so  well  what  followed,  that  tlie 
phrase  was  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  acri- 
monious and  angry  reference.  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe,  a  moderate  opponent,  replied,  and  at 
once  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bilL  Lord 
Melbourne  gave  it  a  rather  languid  support, 
for,  as  he  acknowledged,  he  had  opposed  reform 
as  much  as  any  man.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  of  course  immovable.  The  next  day 
Brougham  delivered  a  speech,  a  masterpiece 
of  earnest  eloquence,  which  drew  expressions 
of  admiration  from  Lyndhurst,  who,  however, 
spoke  strongly  against  "the  revolutionary  vio- 
lence of  the  measure."  On  the  8th  of  October 
Earl  Grey  rose  to  reply,  and  his  address  was 
applauded  even  by  his  foes  for  its  evident 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  but  at  past 
six  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  lords  threw 
out  the  bill. 

The  news  went  through  the  country  like 
flame;  and  but  for  the  wise  reticence  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  belief  of  the  people  that  the 
government  would  never  yield,  there  would 
have  been  a  revolution,  and  tlie  throne  itself 
would  have  paid  for  the  opposition  of  the 
anti-reforming  peers.  Happily  not  one  leader 
of  the  reform  party  raised  an  insurrectionary 
cry.  Tlie  shops  were  closed  in  London  and 
other  large  towns,  the  church  -  bells  were 
muffled.  In  one  district  at  least  it  waa  de- 
cided to  keep  a  fast  day.  A  large  number  of 
the  reformers  in  the  house  held  a  meeting  to 
express  their  resolution  to  stand  by  the  minis- 
try. The  common  council  of  the  city  did  the 
same.  All  over  the  country  great  assemblies 
were  called  and  violent  speeches  were  made. 
The  French  had  just  set  about  abolishing  the 
hereditary  peerage,  and  it  was  boldly  hinted 
that  their  example  might  well  be  followed  in 
Enghmd.  There  was  a  sudden  and  abirming 
run  u}X)n  the  bank  for  gold.  Even  while  the 
debate  was  going  on  in  the  House  of  Lords 
there  had  been  enormous  meetings  of  the 
fiolitical  unions  in  the  midland  counties.  The 
number  that  attended  at  one  of  these  meetings 
was  estimated  at  not  less  than  100,000,  and 
several  radical  members  of  parliament  were 
amongst  the  speakers.  A  resolutiooi  waa  passed 
to  j>ay  no  more  taxes  till  the  bill  became  law. 
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Tolos  of  tionuge  and  Uijmks  to  Jjord  John 
Buaseil  find  Lord  Al  thorp  were  pa^^ed,  and  a 
f'mioEtitio&  to  address  the  kii^  prajing  him  to 
create  new  peen^  if  neeeaaary,  in  order  to  pass 
the  hiU. 

It  w;tt  no  sooner  known  tliat  tite  lords, 
with  twentT-one  biahops  in  the  majority,  had 
thrown  out  die  bill  than  public  meetingsaeemed 
to  spruig  up  out  of  the  ground  nnsummoned 
n«arix  all  over  Enghind.  Not  only  did  the 
co«iA'  f  the  city  of  London  hoJd  an 

■iB«.i  ajdlinfavonrof  tberoe^isure, 

but  there  was  another  meeting  of  the  leading 
merdxants  and  bimkera  at  the  Mansion  Honse. 
The  address  which  the  eoq^oratton  voted  to 
Hue  king  was  earrietl  up  by  ati  assemblage  of 
S(XO0O  people.  The  **  viler  ©ort"  in  the  niob 
assauJteJ  Apsley  House,  unhorsed  the  Duke 
%A  Cumberland,  and  committed  other  acts  of 
violence.  These  and  similar  matttn^  ted  to 
sttch  fingi7  disciUBiona  in  both  hotises  that  on 
th«  SOth  of  October  tlie  king  again  came  down 
ftml  pTorogned  parliament, 

to  the  royal  speech  the  following  passage 
noauTcd :— "Tilt  anitiety  which  has  been  so 
gvormlly  manifested  by  my  people  for  the 
aeooinpltshment  of  a  constitutional  reform  in 
tiw  Cjommons  House  of  Farhament  will,  I 
tmstr  ^  regulated  by  a  due  sense  of  the 
fieoesBtty  of  order  and  moderation  in  their 
fifoceediiigB.  To  the  consideration  of  tliis 
tmiiartaiit  question  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment must  necessarily  again  1>e  called  at  tiie 
dpenoig  of  the  ensuing  segeion  :  and  you  may 
be  aarared  of  my  unaltered  desire  to  promote 
its  atttleinent  by  such  improvements  in  the 
■epjgtgaitatiop  as  may  be  found  necessary  for 
Ihe  soeuring  to  my  people  the  full  enjoyment 
of  tli«tr  fights,  whidi,  in  combination  with 
thm»  of  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  are 
eesenlisii  to  the  support  of  our  free  constitu- 
Uo©.** 

The  violenoe  of  the  fiolittcal  assemblies 
iMiviag  sonewhM  abated,  the  nuti-reformers 
piolfftd  to  believe  that  a  reaction  was  setting 
ia — hsti.  In  truth,  A  more  formidable  organi- 
ladiOii  was  being  completed,  and  polittcal 
SBiofie  were  fonue^i  all  over  the  kingdom. 
At  tk#  «nd  of  October  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
(findid  over  a  grtiX  anembly  of  the  inhabi* 


tant-householdera  of  London  who  met  for  the 
purpose  of  combining  in  a  national  political 
association. 

Not  only  the  king  but  the  ministry  felt 
considerable  uneasmess  at  the  proceedings  of 
these  societies,  and  on  the  2d  of  November  a 
proclamation  was  issued  declaring  them  to  be 
illegal.     There  was  sufEcieut  reason  for  tlus- 
quietude,  for  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
alarming  disturbances  liad  continued,  and  two 
terrible  events  served  to  show  that  the  whole 
framework  of  society  was  menaced   by  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  mffianly  mobs,  who, 
in  the  name  of  political  agitation^  were  ready 
to  defy  the  law  and  to  introduce  a  reign  of 
terror-     The  first  of  these  was  a  riot  at  Not- 
tingham, where  the  ancient  castle,— sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Colonel  and  Lucy  Hutchison, 
who  had^  as  we  all  remember^  held  it  for  **the 
Houses  and  the  Lord"  in  the  lime  of  Crom- 
well,— was  fired  by  a  mob.    Ministers  of  re* 
ligion  and  other  influentiid  persons  did  their 
best  to  control  the  mffiaidy  port  ion  of  the 
excited  populace,  and  whiJe  daylight  lasted 
they  were  largely  successful,  but  M'hen  the 
autumnal  darkness  had  descended  in  the  city 
the  casUe  was  furiously  attacked.     A  living 
writer  and  painter  has  described  the  scene  in 
a  few  telling  sentences  :—** Towards  night," 
writes  Mr.  Joaiah  Gilbert,  whose  parents  Uved 
on  the  spot,  "the  evil  element  in  the  mob 
predominated,  and  as  darkness  fell  the  nish 
of  thousands  filled  the  streets  leading  to  the 
castlet  which,  as  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  a  Tory  of  Tories,  was  a  tempting 
object  for  popular  vengeance.     The  ancient 
lodge  gates  were  broken  in,  the  lofty  terrace 
was  speedily  thronged,  and  to  the  watchers 
on  the  roof  of  the   Castlegate  House,  well 
placed  for  commaading  the  scene,  the  dark 
mr*ss  of  the  great  building  was  speedily  lit  up 
with    lurid    Hiishes.     Lights    gleamed    from 
window  after  window,  and,  presently,  tongues 
of  fire  leaped  out  amidst  shouts  and   yells 
piercing  the  air  as  the  flames  did  the  dark- 
ness.   Thenfollowedcraehafter  crash,  molten 
lead  began  to  )iour  from  the  roof,  and  the 
odour  of  burning  cedar- wood  penetimted  every- 
where, lasting,  indeed,  many  days.     It  was  ii 
grievous  sight." 
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The  Duke  of  KewoMtle  bjid  tbe  «ituli0tioii 
of  re<!<iiTipg  ^l,iX)0  from  Um  oountiy  lor  tJie 

destructioai  of  **hi4  own." 

But  for  more  terrible  were  the  outrages 
oouiiuitt«d  io  tlie  still  notoriotm  riots  hi  Bristol^ 
whmi,  ou  tlie  2dtb  of  October,  tbe  tincom- 
|>romifling  and  eccentric  Sir  Charles  Wetberell 
went  thither  to  open  tbe  ftusizei  aa  recorder 
of  that  citj,  where  the  mob  wa^  {>erbape  the 
fiercest  and  moet  turbulent  in  England-  The 
majoritj  of  the  vast  crowd  who  thronged  the 
streets  knew  little^  and  probably  cared  little^ 
about  the  Reform  BiU.  Tliey  consisted  of  tlie 
lowest  and  most  dangerous  part  of  the  po]>a« 
Uti6n»  and  their  objects  were  robbery,  the 
destruction  of  property,  and  the  sub  version  of 
all  order*  From  every  sordid  street  and  alley, 
from  every  pothouse  and  infamous  den»  the 
worst  characters  came  trooping  forth  in  hot 
haste^  ready  for  any  mischief.  Two  troops  of 
the  1 4th  Dragoons  were  marched  into  the 
cattle-market,  one  troop  of  the  3d  Dragoons 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  jail,  while  a  body 
of  special  constables  assembled  in  the  area  of 
the  Exchange.  At  Totterdowu  Sir  Charles, 
as  he  entered  the  sheriflT's  carriage,  was  greeted 
with  ^ells,  groans,  and  hiasea.  He  was  8ur> 
rounded  by  constables,  but  the  carriage  was 
pelted  with  dirt  and  stones  all  the  way  to  the 
city.  While  he  sat  at  the  Guildhall  the  pro- 
ceedings were  interrupted  by  clamour,  and  he 
had  afterwards  to  make  his  way  in  the  major's 
carriage  to  the  Mansion-house  through  streets 
filled  by  a  suUen  and  threatening  concourse  of 
riotei^s.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  the  building 
than  missiles  were  flung  at  the  windows,  and 
on  one  man  being  arrested  there  was  a  cry, 
'To  the  Back!"  **To  the  Back!**  the  Back  being 
a  quay  where  piles  of  faggots  were  stacked. 
Six  hundred  men  returned  armed  with  blud- 
geons, with  which  they  attacked  and  severely 
beat  the  constables.  Towards  evening  the 
mayor,  appearing  at  one  of  the  windows  and 
threatening  to  read  the  riot  act  and  send  for 
the  troops,  was  assailed  with  large  stones;  and 
when  he  afterwards  returned  with  other  magis- 
trates and  read  the  act  he  was  pelted  still 
more  furiously;  the  constables  were  driven  in, 
and  the  buitdiog  itself  was  furiously  attacked 
amidst  yeUs  aiid  ^outs  of  *'Oive  ua  the  re- 


oorder,  and  weU  munJer  him  l**  The  boitse 
was  broken  into,  its  principal  rooms  sacksdi 
the  furniture  broken,  and  th«  flootn  oof«rad 
with  the  stones  flu^g  at  the  consitables,  who» 
however,  kept  the  mob  at  ^  i^ 

fiom  behind  mattresses  and  t^i 

and  tables.  The  street  was  barticaded  with 
stones,  and  the  iron  railings  torn  &om  tbe 
front  of  the  building.  Sir  Charles  Wethcidl 
contrived  to  escape  by  the  roof,  whence  lie 
reached  the  stable^yard  and  exchanging  clothes 
with  a  friend  passed  ihrc*ugh  the  crowd  on- 
detected^  and  the  same  r  ned  a  posl- 
chaise  which  carried  In  jwport.  By 
this  dme^  however,  the  whole  city  seemed  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  infuriate  mob.  Colonel 
Brereton,  in  command  of  the  14th,  led  his 
troops  through  Queen's  Square,  after  receiving 
the  orders  of  the  mayor  to  clear  the  streets; 
but  he  was  himself  a  '^  reformer/'  and  with 
criminal  feebleness  refrained  from  using  vigor* 
ous  meajsures,  con  tenting  himself  with  direct- 
LDg  his  men  to  **  ride  through"  the  rioters  and 
walk  them  away.  This  monstrous  farce  was 
ineffectual  except  to  impress  the  rioteni  with 
an  opinion  that  tbe  soldiers  were  inclined  to 
be  on  their  side.  Captain  Gage  of  tbe  Hth 
was  less  inclined  to  de^  gently  with  them^ 
and  charged  with  a  line  of  swordsmen  along 
the  principal  streets^  The  mob  was  Boattered» 
and  for  a  time  this  seemed  to  have  a  good 
effect,  llie  next  day  was  Sunday.  Someoftlie 
noters  had  been  arrested  atid  placed  in  the  jnil. 
Colonel  Brereton  removed  the  pickets  6x)ni  the 
Man6ion-house,and  it  was  reported  that  he  bad 
shaken  hands  with  some  of  the  nngleaden* 
and  was  favourable  to  their  cause.  The  ri0t 
became  an  insurrection.  The  Mai  '  1 1^ 
was  re-entered;  the  valuable  glass,  ir- 
rors,  and  furniture  were  destroyed ;  the  wine- 
cellars  plundered,  and  the  wine  was  handsd 
about  till  numbers  of  men  were  in  a  dmnlcsfi 
frenzy.  The  mayor,  a  little  nervous  man,  put 
on  a  woman's  dress,  scrambled  over  the  too(m 
of  the  houses,  and  went  to  summon  thecitixeo% 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  body  o*f  con. 
stables.  From  churches  and  chapeb  orderij 
householders  were  summoned  to  aid  in  pn* 
venting  the  destruction  of  the  city;  but  Colooel 
Bi ereton  gtill  ref utyed  to  fire  ox^  tjie  now  fimutlo 
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erowil«axid  i-eatratned  hia  aoldiern  f roiti  offenug 

anjr  effecto&I  ch.eck  to  the  outrngea  wliich  thej 

com  mi  tied*    At  a  little  after  mid-day  they  had 

seixed  on  the  conteuta  of  a  smith  a  shop — had 

iitorin«Hi  the  Bridewell^  released  the  priaonere, 

jwid  ict  the  prison  itself  on  tire.     They  then 

wrnt  on   to  the  jail»  forced  the  doors  with 

ilcdgeB  and  tools  taken  from  a  large  ware- 

Duae,  and  reteaaed  a  hundred  and  seventy 

pnaoneTB,     By  thi*  time  aeveml  well-drenaed 

ngleader»  hmi  taken  the  direction  of  some 

ctians  of  the  insurgents ;  the  tread-mill  was 

,  with  truases  of  atraw,  and  the  benches 

■  dke  prinon  chapel  were  saturated  with  some 

bJe  iiqnid  and  aet  on  fire ;  the  flames 

the  whole  bnilding,  and  were  so  fierce 

^ma  the  stonework  was  calcined.     The 

EI4ioa9e  by  Cumberland  Basin  was  burned 

lown.    Another  prison  at  Lawford's  Gate  was 

The   vice-president  of    the    political 

t  who  had  endeavoured  to  disperse  the 

,  reoommended  that  the  brtdgea  should 

I  svoiig  90  that  a  targe  portion  of  the  mob 

might  be  left  on  an  island  where  they  would 

^  belpjesi;  bat  all  was  dismay  and  demoral- 

The  cttizenii  were  too  few  to  stem 

tlie  fury  of  the  jxjpulace,  and  still  Brereton 

-fc/utt^  to  reivdl  his  troop  which  he  had  ordered 

withdraw.     A  spirit  store  was  plundered, 

then  in  a  fresh  acce«  of  fuiy  a  crowd 

f •iirgffd  to  the  bishops  palace,  and  broke  their 

way  in  almost  immediiitely.  The  fire  from  the 

iti'l  was  heaped  on  the  fmuiture 

J  to  the  feather-bede,  which  were 

lipped  open ;  the  rooms  were  plundered ;  the 

ftta,  who  attempted  some  resistance,  were 

IriTcn  out,  and  the  building  was  quickly  in 

m^  but  Uie  old  Saxon  chapter-house  ad- 

;  would  not  bum,  though  valuable  books 

reoordi  were  de»»troyed.    The  mob  was 

net  only  furious  but  mad  drunk.    The 

Q-bonM  waa   fired    &om   below,  and 

Dbtf«  ouroiuiog  in  the  upper  rooms  had  all 

apt  cut  off  by  the  burning  staircaaes,  and 

before  they  could  find  a  way  out, 

T1l#  wlid#  dty  aeemed  to  be  threatened  with 

.  dMtnMtioii.     A  short  notice  only  waa  given 

'  ptcfh  tcnowa  to  be  Tories  to  remove  their 

faniUiv,  and  then  armed  gangs  entered,  and 

4ll«r  miiing  on  nKch  raluables  Aa  could  be 


carried  away  made  huge  bonfires  of  furni- 
ture and  woodwork,  and  accelerated  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames  with  trains  of  turpen- 
tine fK>ured  upon  floors  and  staircases,  or  by 
smearing  the  walls  with  aome  ignitible  pasto 
brought  for  the  purpose.  A  whole  side  of 
Queeu*8  Square  waa  ablaze.  The  custom-house, 
the  excise-oftice,  and  the  adjfw^ent  back  streeta 
were  burning.  By  midnight  of  that  dreadful 
Sunday  the  thunder  of  falling  houses,  the 
lurid  *fUire  of  the  flames,  the  red  pall  of  smoke 
overluuiging  the  city,  the  roara  and  curses 
of  the  crowd,  the  yells  of  the  plunderers  who 
clam l:>e red  from  parapet  to  roof,  or  only  stayed 
on  their  mad  course  to  bold  a  wild  carouse, 
and  so  fell  in  the  red  ruin  which  they  had 
jpade  amidst  the  cmsh  of  beams  and  ceilings, 
formed  a  scene  that  lived  in  the  memory  of 
the  spectators  for  many  a  long  year.  The 
members*  of  families  thrust  fi*om  their  homes 
and  beggared  by  the  wanton  destruction  of 
their  prof>ertyj  looked  in  vain  for  aid.  In  the 
ceutre  of  the  squaro  tablets  dragged  from  the 
dining-rooms  of  the  houses  were  loaded  with 
rare  wines,  spirits,  and  rich  food,  and  the 
vilest  part  of  the  popubition  sat  there  on 
costly  chairs  and  couches  drinking,  scream* 
ing,  and  shouting  imprecations  and  obscene 
jests.  Costly  articles  of  plate  and  valuable 
pieces  of  furniture  were  sold  to  any  bidder 
for  a  few  shilliuga,  or  were  wantoidy  de- 
stroyed. 

Colonel  Brereton  had  pone  to  bed  at  the 
house  of  a  frieud,  but  at  hist  reluctantly  let 
the  dragoont  return.  Directly  a  really  deter- 
mined charge  waa  made  the  mob^  in  the 
streets  gave  way,  though  they  still  fancied 
the  soldiers  were  with  them,  and  shouted  as 
they  had  shouted  throughout  this  hideous 
carnival  for  "the  king  and  rt*form."  But 
with  early  morning  ai'rived  the  14th  from 
Keynsham,  commanded  by  Major  Beck  with, 
a  very  ditTerent  kind  of  oflicer.  The  soldiers 
keep  no  scabbards  on  their  swords  now,  and  as 
they  swooped  down  upon  a  band  of  plundereni 
outside  the  ruin  of  the  bishop's  house  their 
sabres  alaah  deep.  Another  minute  or  two  and 
they  are  in  the  square  cutting  down  a  dozen  nif- 
fians  who  surround  the  statue  of  William  III. 
The  mob  is  pursued  along  the  "Back/'  and  the 
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tr(>oi>8  wheel  swiftly  through  the  square  and 
along  the  "Grove."  A  man  at  the  end  of  a 
court  makes  a  snatch  at  a  dragoon's  bridle 
and  his  head  issevered  from  his  body;  another, 
urging  the  mob  to  stand  firm  and  \)e\t  the 
troops,  shares  the  same  awful  fate.  The  citi- 
zens ndly.  Five  thousand  men  with  staves 
and  with  strips  of  white  linen  on  their  arms 
to  distinguish  them,  come  to  supix^rt  the  sol- 
diei-s.  The  crews  of  vessels  are  mustered,  the 
l>eiLsioners  are  enrolled;  the  mob,  which  has 
broken  into  separate  crow<ls,  is  8ei)arately  dis- 
pei'sed,  fresh  troojw  and  companies  of  yeo- 
manry iK)ur  in,  the  men  encamp  in  the  streets. 
By  Monday  the  riot  is  at  an  end,  and  i>aities 
are  formed  to  se«irch  for  the  plundered  pro- 
jKirty,  and  for  the  killed  and  maimed  lying 
amidst  the  ruins.  No  fewer  than  five  hundred 
wretched  rioters  perished,  ami  hundreds  were 
seriously  wounded  or  otherwise  injured.  Of  a 
hundrtnl  and  two  prisoner  tried  on  the  2nd 
of  January,  \S'.i-2,  eighty-two  were  convicted, 
five  hung,  a  large  nund)er  transported,^  and 
othei-s  imprisoned  with  hai*d  labour.  Colonel 
Brerelon,  during  his  trial  by  court-martial, 
went  home  and  shot  himself  through  the  heart. 
The  city  of  Bristol  never,  it  is  said,  really  re- 
covered the  blow,  and  the  loss  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  its  West  Indian  ti'ade  by  the  sub- 
sequent alx)lition  of  slavery  consitlerably 
reduced  its  commercial  iK>.sition. 

But  people  would  inquire  whether  the.se 
calamities  might  not  have  been  averted  but 
for  the  obstinate  antagonism  of  the  Tory  lords 
to  the  poi)ular  demand  for  a  reformed  parlia- 
ment, and  the  cry  was  no  longer,  "  What  will 
the  House  of  Lords  do?*' — but,  *'  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  House  of  Lords?"  Tliey  still 
held  out,  and  in  the  great  commercial  and 
industrial  centres  the  assemblies  of  reformers 
again  met  in  hu*ge  numbers. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1832,  the  day  on  which 
parliament  reassembled  after  the  Easter  recess, 
the  very  day  on  which  the  lords  again  threw 
out  the  bill,  the  gi-eat  Midland  meeting  was 
held  at  Birmingham.  There  were  present 
150,000  men,  with  two  hundred  bands  of 
music  and  seven  hundred  flags.  The  position 
selected  for  this  meeting  was  on  or  below  the 
slope  of  a  hill.    When  a  trumpet  had  blown 


for  silence  this  enormous  multitude  united  in 
singing  the  so-called  national  hymn  :— 

**lx)\  we  answer!  see,  we  come. 

Quick  at  freedom's  holy  call. 
We  como!  wo  come!  we  oome!  we  come! 

To  do  tho  glorious  work  of  all : 
And  hark!  we  raise  from  sea  to  sea 
The  socrcil  watchword  Liberty! 

"God  is  our  giiidc!  from  field,  from  wave. 
From  plough,  from  anvil,  and  from  loom 
We  come,  our  country's  rights  to  save, 

And  spoak  a  t>'rant  faction's  doom. 
Anfl  hark!  we  raise  from  sea  to  sea 
The  sacred  watchword  Liberty ! 

"God  is  our  guide!  no  swords  we  draw. 
We  kindle  not  war's  battle  fires ; 
By  union,  justice,  reason,  law. 

We  claim  the  birthright  of  our  sires. 
We  raiflo  tho  watchword  Liberty ! 
We  will,  wo  will,  we  will  be  free ! " 

It  Wf'is  part  of  the  proceedings  that  these 
men  i-ecited  the  following  vow,  the  fugleman, 
so  to  speiik,  being  a  Mr.  Salt : — **  With  unbro- 
ken faith,  through  every  peril  and  privation, 
we  here  devote  ourselves  and  our  children  to 
our  country's  cause."  With  uncovered  heads 
these  men  pronounced  the  vow.  Many  a  man, 
truly  patriotic  too,  might  hesitate  at  "devoting" 
his  "children"  as  well  as  liimself  (and  of  course 
his  wife)  to  the  object  of  attaining,  say  the 
ten  millionth  part  of  a  voice  in  the  legialatnre, 
and  even  that  uttered  at  second-hand;  but  these 
men  were  i-udely  in  earnest. 

In  some  pLaces  they  recommended  a  refusal 
to  ])ay  taxes  till  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed. 
In  London  the  political  union  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Joseph  Hume  pretty  strongly 
hinted  that  the  ultimate  consequences  of  a 
continued  disregard  of  the  popular  demand 
might  be  "the  utter  extinction  of  the  privi- 
leged classes."  There  wae  but  one  course  for 
the  ministr}'  beside  resignation,  and  they  wei« 
))ledged  to  the  country  not  to  resign  while 
there  was  any  other  course  open  to  them.  It 
wns  determined  to  ask  the  king  to  exercise  his 
royal  prerogative  and  to  create  as  many  new 
peers  as  would  suflice  to  give  a  majority  in 
favour  of  the  bill  in  tlie  upper  house.  It  was 
an  extreme  measure,  for  the  number  of  new 
peers  would  be  considerable;  and  his  majesty 
hesitated,  was  afraid,  and  after  delibentting, 
declined.  The  ministry  resigned  the  next  day, 
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■in!  ttt«rt  wa«  &Qot)ier  political  hurricane. 
U  m  Tory  gQvernmout  could  be  formed  it 
wtmlA  be  in  opposition  to  tlie  majority  of  the 
»  of  Commons,  and  where  were  the  sup- 
plies to  come  from  I  The  political  associfttiouB 
rtirotletl  hundreds  of  new  members;  Lord 
LrtvlhurHt  wa»  comiul^ioned  by  hia  majesty 

rto  eadearour  to  form  a  ministry,  but  no  one, 

^i»oC  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  could  ven- 
ture to  accept    the   responsibility^  and    Sir 

,  B^iliert  Peel  declined  to  occupy  a  posiUon 
which  would  have  l>een  leas  consistent  and 
more  dangerous  than  that  which  he  oon^nted 
T  "the  time  of  tlie  j>a8sing  of  Catholic 
a  ion.  It  waa  evident  that  the  king 
tunjit  con^nt  to cjeate  a  number  of  new  peers, 
or  that  the  House  of  Lords  must  give  way. 
After  aotue  decent  show  of  resistance,  dur- 

Liiig  wUich  Lord  WhamcUffe  and  a  few  peera 
wlia  followed  him  became  known  its  **  waverera  '* 
or  "Iriiiuneii^/'  and  were  of  great  importance, 

#|1m  MH  was  agiim  introduced  and  brought 
Ibrwiinl  for  second  reading,  aome  of  tlie  lords 
jurnoundng  that  they  wguM  vote  for  it  on  the 
QjidentAtiding  that  certain  alterations  would 
b*  andc  in  committee;  others,  like  the  Bishop 
of  Londan,  agreeing  to  go  with  the  re- 
for  ''the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  no- 
hut  the  bill ;  '*  and  a  third  iktrty*  like 
the  Diake  of  Wellington,  though  they  were 
botmtl  to  carry  tlie  measure,  denouncing  it  as 
i^volotjoinary.  Thus  the  second  reading  was 

r  carried  by  owly  a  majority  of  9,  many  of  the  lords 
^ottfig  by  proxy.  Lord  Lyodhuret  and  Lord 
HlkEnboroQgb  endeavoured   to  move  amend- 

.  BMOts  which  the  ministry  regarded  as  fatal  to 
lli#  true  character  of  the  scheme  for  reform; 
aod  tgmln  there  were  attempts  at  delay  which 
WO«ld  bAve  renewed  the  excitement  of  the 

'VuOfitiy  &>id  drove  ministers  again  to  resort  to 
tilt  proposal  of  increasing  the  number  of  the 
]<»rda*    Again  tlie  king  refused,  for  he  now  re- 

i  putM  the  amendments  of  the  lords  as  mere 
■i*tl«f«  of  detail,  and  cx>asidered  that  he  had 
«lrMdy  amcn^cM  enough  for  a  measure  of  re- 
foftt  to  which  he  began  to  entertain  a  positive 

.  diriObt  bocaose  of  the  trouble  it  had  caused 
hkm,  (Jm  difficultie*  which  seemed  to  be  main- 
tAjaod  by  tfaii  cibdurary  of  ministers,  and  above 
ill  the  prodietions  of  r«voUuiun  which  he 


had  heard  from  &t;itesmen  with  a  great  reputii- 
tion  for  political  wisdom. 

The  "reforming  monarch'*  having  thus  de- 
clined to  create  new  peers  (a  measure  to  which 
the  Whigs  were  nearly  as  little  inclined  as  he 
was) — and  having,  though  with  sullen  tears, 
dismi^ed  his  ministers  after  thanking  them 
for  former  services — tlie  jioptdar  pulse  had  to 
beat  a  little  quicker,  and  it  did.  Not  long 
beftire  this  crisis  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
made  his  never-forgotten  little  apeech:  "The 
people  of  England  are  quiet  enough,  and  if 
not  thei'e  is  n  way  to  make  tliera;"  and  for 
nine  or  ten  days  of  wdiat  we  may  call  inter- 
regnum the  popubir  excitement  w^as  intense. 
Tliere  was  but  little  business  done,  (.^wds 
met  here  and  there,  unbidden,  to  discuss  the 
political  situation.  Wherever  the  King's 
Head  was  hung  out  on  a  signboard  it  w\'is 
covered  with  crsipe,  while  the  poor  Queen's 
was  covered  with  black  paint  or  lamp-black. 
The  National  Union  petitioned  the  House  of 
Coi^mons  to  refuse  supplies  and  to  put  tlie 
exchequer  in  eommissiou  !  0*Connell,  Hume, 
and  Sir  de  Liicy  Evans  w^ere  addressing  assem- 
blies of  liOjOtX)  people  each,  in  London.  The 
cry  waa  raised,  "To  stop  the  duke,  run  for 
gold  ***  and  in  a  few  days  a  million  of  money, 
or  more,  was  w^ithdrawn  from  the  Bank  of 
England.  Petitions  were  sent  up  insisting 
on  the  stoppage  of  supplies,  ,'ind  the  members 
who  presented  them  wei-e  charged  to  say 
openly  in  the  house  that  no  more  taxes  would 
be  paid  until  the  bill  was  passed.  This  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  mind  was  general 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  Street- 
fighting  was  discussed  in  tlie  newspapers 
with  scarcely  an  affectation  of  disguise.  The 
unionists  were  preparing  to  march  to  Ix>iidon 
in  bodies  of  20,000,  30,000,  50,000  strong. 
Encampments  were  to  take  place  on  H amp- 
stead  Heath  and  Penenden  Heath,  As  for  the 
duke  and  the  govenunent,  officers  hnd  been 
ordered  to  join  their  regiment*;  and  on  Sun- 
day, the  13th  of  May,  the  Scots  Greys,  at 
Birmingham,  were  under  orders  to  get  their 
guns  and  pnbres  in  order,  ball -cartridges 
having  been  served  out  to  the  troops  in  various 
places.  But  it  was  the  general  belief,  and 
almost  entirely  tlie  belief  in  Uie  moat  respon^ 
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sible  quarters,  that  neither  the  police,  nor  the 
militia,  nor  the  troops  could  be  depended 
upon,  and,  least  of  all,  say  son)e  of  the  author- 
ities, the  Scots  Greys,  who  were  to  have  inter- 
cepted the  march  of  the  unionists  of  the 
North  to  London. 

After  nine  days  of  this  state  of  agitated 
and  dangerous  suspense  the  duke  gave  in, 
the  king  recalled  his  ministers, and  the  popular 
auger  may  be  said  to  have  spent  its  last  heats 
in  another  monster  meeting  at  Birmingham, 
where  the  150,000  men  who  had,  a  fortnight 
before,  sung  the  *^ national  hymn"  on  the  slope 
of  Newhall  Hill,  now  united  in  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving. 

On  tlie  evening  of  the  9th  of  May  Earl 
Grey  announced  the  situation,  and  projxwed 
that  the  order  for  going  into  committee  next 
day  should  be  discharged.  Again  all  England 
was  in  a  ferment,  and  everywhere  there  was 
a  proposiU  among  reformers  that  nobody 
should  pay  taxes.  Sj)eeches  by  the  hundred, 
monster  meetings  by  the  score,  a  run  on  the 
banks — which  was  in  itself  a  calamity — the 
conditions  of  the  previous  month  were  re- 
peated under  aggravated  circumstances,  and 
with  the  same  result.  If  Wellington,  who 
was  willing  to  face  anything  shoi-t  of  actual 
revolution  in  vindiciitiou  of  his  loyalty  and 
consistency,  couKl  not  venture  to  take  the 
reins;  if  Peel,  whose  caution  was  no  more 
conspicuous  than  his  candour  and  his  honesty, 
refused  to  make  an  effort  to  stem  a  tide  which 
was  leading  to  rebellion — w^ho  could  ho]ie  to 
succeed?  The  country  was  already  turning 
against  the  king  himself.  Insulting  jeers  and 
gross  references  pursued  him,  the  majority  of 
the  ncw8i)aper8  spoke  in  terms  which  would 
now  be  considered  outrageous.  William  IV. 
was  no  longer  the  popular  monarch,  "the  i>a- 
triot"  king,  or  the  sailor  king.  Dirt  was  flung 
at  his  carriage  as  he  came  into  London,  amidst 
groans  and  hisses,  and  the  guards  had  to 
gather  closely  around  him  to  protect  him  from 
personal  violence. 

Lord  Grey  was  again  sent  for,  and,  as  usual, 
was  accompanied  by  Lord  Brougham.  The 
king  was  ready  to  accede  to  the  request  to 
create  as  many  new  peers  as  might  be  abso- 
lutely required,  but  he  naturally  did  it  with 


an  ill  grace ;  and  Brougham,  who  respectfully 
asked  that  the  permission  should  be  in  writ- 
ing, received  a  small  piece  of  paper  containing 
the  concession  and  a  stipulation  that  the  eldest 
sons  of  peers  should  be  first  called  to  the 
upper  house.  But  there  was  no  need  to  pat 
the  prerogative  into  force.  After  a  violent 
and  acrimonious  debate  the  lords  gave  way. 
Some  amendments  to  the  bill  were  agreed  to 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  great 
measure  was  adopted  by  which  56  nomination 
bonnighs,  returning  112  members,  were  swept 
away  and  30  were  half-disfranchised,  thus 
making  a  total  disfranchisement  of  142  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  it  gave  the 
counties  65  additional  representatives  and 
conferred  the  right  of  representation  on  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  39  other 
large  and  important  towns. 

The  nation,  as  it  were,  drew  a  long  breath, 
or,  rather,  a  gasp  of  expectation,  for  the  king 
refused  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  in  person, 
and  public  feeling  on  both  sides  was  at  ten- 
sion. But  on  the  7th  of  June  the  Beform 
Bill  received  the  royal  assent  by  commission, 
and  the  new  era  had  begun. 

Turning  for  a  short  time  to  affairs  on  the 
Continent  which  had  more  or  less  connection 
with  English  politics,  or  more  or  less  influence 
on  English  opinion,  we  have  to  begin  as  usual 
with  France.  Lafayette's  "best  of  republics" 
did  not  get  on  as  well  as  had  been  expected. 
When  "those  glorious  days  of  July"  were  over 
the  citizen-king  (afterwards  for  good  reasons 
knownas  "  broker-king'')  might  beseen  kissing 
and  hugging  the  whole  of  the  Laifayettes,  root 
and  branch,  from  the  old  general  downwards, 
for  they  were  all  at  court.  Then  it  was  that 
Louis  Philippe  was  everywhere  proclaimed  as 
the  true  son  of  his  father,  Philippe  Egalite, 
so  far  as  "  republican"  tendencies  went !  The 
king  was  to  be  seen  in  Paris  any  day  walking 
about  the  streets  just  like  anybody  else,  with- 
out any  attendant— unless  the  everlasting 
umbrella  with  which  he  is  usually  drawn  in 
caricatures  was  one.  Mr.  Bright  has  been 
persistently  drawn  even  by  Punch  himself 
with  an  eye-glasB,— but  he  never  wore  one. 
Louis  Philippe's  umbrella  was,  however,  a 
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rcAlilj.  H«  w&«,  with  or  without  his  umbrella* 
i  €if  the  tnoBt  wily  of  men.  Few  thinga  csok 
hk  persuadiog  Lniavette  to  give  up  his 
as  ooLDTnaiider'in-cliief  of  the  national 
li,  on  the  ground  that  his  moral  influence 
y  greater  than  any  he  could  acquire  or  exer- 
dae  hy  holding  &  military  position. 

The  king  W1UI  one  of  the  ablest  of  corrupting 
mjuiipttlAtoni  of  men.  But  he  hod  scarcely 
takeit  lu9  scat  on  the  throne  when  the  trial 
of  Poli^iac  for  high  treason  (with  three  otherfi 
of  the  ministry  of  the  late  king)  was  the  ooca- 
•ion  of  much  trouble.  As  early  as*  1831  Louis 
Philippe  found  himself  freely  criticised  as  a 
IkcurgfQiS  monarch,  which  he  undoubtedly  was, 
hatred  sprang  up  betw*een  the  middle 
lea  ami  the  yroUtairm  or  working-men. 
Within  the  first  tliree  yeara  of  his  reign  there 
I  ;.  three  or  four  republican  or  quaai- 

»  i^tic  outbreaks;   while   there  was  a 

Botirbou  ingtirrection^  with  Lyons  for  a  centre, 
^- 1  :  I       cTjpied  the  attention  of  Soult  and  a 
l>le  army  before  it  was  suppressed. 
Four  hundred  preaa  prosecutions  took  place 
in  the  course  of  the  same  three  years;  and 
imdcr  the  advice  of  Thiers  Paris  was  "pro- 
plactm)  *  by  fortifications  at  a  cost  of  £5,500,CKX). 
aj^Ue  hved    long  enough  to  mourn  his 
'  Sn  standing  sponsor  for  the  citizen-king, 
nd  had  not  during  the  latter  year  or  bo  oon- 
liia  regret.     Naturally,  upon  his  death, 
1S34,  the  funeral  Uog^  waa  forbidden. 
W©  now  poflB  to  Belgium.     The  arbitrary 
nioo  ol  HoUand  w^ith  this  country  which 
beta  effected  in  the  great  **  partition  **  of 
'\%\b  had  proved  a  failure.    Tlje  French  and 
Putch  and   German  populations  would  not 
t;^and  the  constitution  was  unfortunate. 
It  VMi  in  1B30  that  the  performance  of  the 
opeim  of  MoMianieUa  at  BrusBels  proved  the 
for  an  outbreak*     In  spite  of  a  few 
made  by  the  king,  the  insurgent 
ii^ala  got  the  capital  into  their  own  hands, 
after  five  days'  fighting  a  large  army 
rMdl  was  despatched  to  recover  possession 
|g»l  tlie  city  in  the  month  of  September  of  that 
r^  was  defeated  and  driven  out    The  in- 
» ol  Belgium  was  procUumed  on  the 
h  A#  October,  and  ultimately,  the  national 
sblj  hiring  dedarvd  fur  a  constitutional 


monarch  in  preference  to  a  republic,  the  crown 
was  offered  to  Prince  Leopold  (widower  of  our 
Princess  Charlotte),  and  accepted  by  biro* 
There  was  some  difficulty  with  Antwerp, 
which  went  through  a  bombai-dment,  but  in 
the  end  was  handed  over  to  the  Belgians. 
Russia  and  Prussia  were  at  last  induced  to 
acquiesce  in  the  erection  of  the  new  and  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Belgium ;  and  some  of 
tlie  results,  nearly  all  fortunate  for  the  pence 
of  Europe  Jind  the  course  of  constitutional 
free<loiu,  are  familLir  to  most  of  ua 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Leopold  may 
serve  its  an  opportunity  of  introducing  Greece. 
He  harl  already  been  invited  to  accept  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom,  but  had  refused  it, 
with  good  reason,  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  countiy.  After  some  tumult  Otho, 
a  younger  son  of  the  Bjivarian  monarch,  was 
made  king  of  Greece,  and  ascended  the  thione 
early  in  1833  under  the  protection  of  his 
fathers  troops.  Protection  was  felt  to  be 
necessary,  for  the  muixler  of  Count  Capo 
d'lstria  at  noonday  on  the  threshold  of  a 
church  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
Europe, 

Coming  back  to  the  west,  we  tind  Germany 
also  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  In  Brunawick 
Duke  Chaises  thought  it  expedient  to  inform 
his  subjects  that  they  would  find  he  oould 
govt*rn  better  than  Charles  X.  had  done. 
His  subjects  responded  to  this  polite  infor- 
mation by  Btorming  and  burning  his  palace, 
and  compelling  him  to  flee.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  William :  of  his  own  subsequent 
notoi  iety  in  England  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
anything.  The  King  of  Sa xony  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  brother  Frederick. 
There  were  disturbance-n  in  HesHe-Caasel,  the 
elector  being  driven  out,  and  the  people  at  last 
obtained  a  better  constitution.  In  Hanover 
the  people  rose  against  the  minister;  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  sent  out  by  King  William 
IV,  to  pacify  them,  removed  the  minister  and 
made  some  important  concessions  to  the  p<'>p- 
ular  demands.  At  Anspach  and  Frankfort 
the  efforts  of  the  inaurgenta  were  not  sac- 
oessful. 

All  this  wail  interesting  to  Enghmd,  and 
was  watched  with  keen  attention  aa  part  of  a 
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general  wave  of  political  iusurgeuce.  But  we 
have  uow  to  pass  to  the  case  of  Poland,  ''un- 
happy Poland,"  "the  Rizpah  of  the  nations." 
Middle-aged  men  and  women  with  good 
memories  can  still  vjiguely  recall  the  tremen- 
dous thrill  which  shut  through  the  Liberal 
mind  of  tliis  country  when  Poland,  towards 
the  end  of  1830,  rose  against  the  tyranny  of 
her  fiendish  governor,  the  Grand-duke  Con- 
stantine,  known  to  not  a  few  in  those  days  as 
the  Grand  Devil  Constantine,  just  as  his  suc- 
cessor Nicholas  came  to  be  heard  of  as  Old 
Nick.  In  November  of  this  eventful  year 
some  students  at  the  military  school  at  War- 
saw drank  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Kos- 
ciusko, (.-on-^t  intine,  aft^r  two  commissions 
hiu\  decided  that  there  was  nothing  illegal 
in  this,  took  u{K)n  himself  to  have  the 
lads  flogged  and  imprisoned.  The  result 
was  not  satisfactory  to  Constantine.  Two 
hundred  of  the  students,  with  two  lieutenants 
to  lead  them,  rose  up  in  arms,  and,  aided  by 
the  students  of  the  univei'sity,  stirred  up  all 
Warsaw,  slew  several  of  the  Hussifin  officers, 
and  in  the  end  obtained  entire  possession  of 
the  city.  It  had  been  sharp  and  sanguinar}' 
work,  but  the  citizens  were  beside  them- 
selves with  joy,  and  the  Grand-duke  Con- 
stantine was  barel}'  able  to  escape  with  his 
life. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  insurgents  were 
formed  into  a  provisional  government,  with 
Marshal  Chlopscki  to  lead  the  troops,  at  the 
apparently  unanimous  wish  of  the  Polish 
people.  Although  Chlopscki  was  very  jx)pu- 
lar,  and  had  had  experience  in  warfare  under 
Napoleon,  he  did  not  come  out  so  brilliantly 
in  his  new  position  as  most  of  his  friends 
expected.  One  of  his  first  acts  after  being 
appointed  was  to  try  to  make  terms  with  the 
Grand-duke  Constantine,  who  had  come  to 
punish  the  Poles  and  was  halting  with  his  army 
within  easy  distance  of  Wai-saw.  The  Polish 
general  actually  allowed  Constantine  and  his 
troops  to  depart  in  peace.  Before  this  event  all 
the  Poles  who  had  been  under  the  grand-duke's 
command  had  come  over  to  the  popular  side. 
Chlopscki  next  endeavoured  to  close  the  strug- 
gle by  sending  ambassadors  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  confer  with  the  emperor.    Under  this  state 


of  things  many  of  the  patriots  were  becoming 
impatient,  when  on  the  15th  of  January,  1831, 
arrived  at  Warsaw  the  emperor'B  answer, 
which  was  simply  that  the  Poles  must  surren- 
der at  discretion :  ''I  am  king  of  Poland,  and 
I  will  drive  her.  The  first  cannon-shot  fired 
by  the  Poles  shall  annihikte  Poland.**  This 
answer,  written  with  the  emperor^s  own  hand, 
was  read  in  the  Polish  diet,  and  was  received 
with  the  cry,  "There  is  no  longer  a  Nichohis! 
Tliere  is  no  longer  an  emperor!"  A  new 
government  was  now  formed  with  Prince 
Adam  C^zartoryski  as  president,  and  Nicholas 
and  his  descendants  were  declared,  by  the 
general  voice,  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from 
the  throne  of  Poland. 

Matters  had  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
the  next  step  was  open  war  in  the  field.  The 
Russian  general  Diebitch,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  120,000  men  with  400  guns,  was  on 
Polish  soil  by  the  following  February.  The 
Poles  could  only  oppose  this  host  with  less 
than  half  the  number  of  men  and  cannon;  but, 
far  from  being  daunted,  they  entered  the 
field  against  the  Russians,  and  in  spite  of  the  in- 
competency of  their  own  generals,  gained  many 
a  victory,  though  with  no  permanent  result 
in  their  favour.  After  several  generals  had 
tried  their  hand  (the  Poles  always  lacked  good 
leaders)  the  command  fell  to  Skrzynecki. 
He  gave  battle  to  the  Russians  twice  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  but  nothing 
decisive  occurred  until  on  the  26th  of  May  of 
the  same  year  (1831)  the  Russians  forced  him 
to  fight  at  the  town  of  Ostrolenka,  a  few 
miles  from  Warsaw,  under  circumstances 
which  were  not  at  all  in  the  Polish  general's 
favour.  At  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  news 
arrived  at  his  headquarters  that  part  of  his 
troops  had  been  engaging  the  enemy  for 
nearly  three  hours,  and  that  they  were  now 
falling  back.  After  many  danng,  not  to  say 
frantic,  effoiia  to  rally  the  Poles,  his  coat 
riddled  with  shot,  he  succeeded  in  gathering 
his  troops  together,  and  after  a  fierce  and  san- 
guinary fight  remained  at  nightfall  master  of 
the  field,  but  with  the  loss  of  two  generals, 
7000  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  270 minor  oflScers. 
The  Russians  withdrew  during  the  night, 
having  lost  in  the  battle  10,000  men.     The 
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Polfli  fell  back  upon  Wftraaw,  Skrzynecki  re* 
peftUug  llie  wordd  uttered  by  Kosciusko^ 
'  Potonice*'  (An  end  of  Poland). 
1  %  wilh  the  subsequent  death  of  the 
RMflttiaii  ooBimiinder  Biebitcb  and  the  Grand- 
(itak«  ConAtaDtiDe,  caused  a  lull.  The  lull 
wjm  taken  advantage  of  by  some  of  tLe  powers 
of  £ttn>{)e,  particularly  France,  to  aeek  to  gEin 
for  Pol  And.  Tljese  efforts,  however, 
nothing,  and  on  the  jippotntment  of 
Geoerad  Puskievitch  to  the  command  of  the 
BttstiUi  troops  the  struggle  began  again. 
P^iMkl6Titdi  made  up  his  mmd  to  attack  War- 
iAW  %i  its  weakest  [Ktint,  namely,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  Skrzynecki,  contrary 
lo  tiie  advice  of  those  who  were  most  capable 
oi  judging,  determined  to  remain  in  Warsaw, 
«iid  actually  allowed  the  enemy  to  cross  the 
river  without  interference  from  him.  The 
p«opl«  of  Warsaw  rose  as  one  man  at  this 
jtUK-turct.  Sknynecki  was  declared  incapable, 
Knikowiccski    was    elected    president,    and 

Keral  5lalachowaki  appointed  to  the  com- 
id.  The  Poliiih  council  waa  torn  with  di- 
ma,  although  the  Ru^ian  general  was  only 
a  mile  from  their  capital,  with  120,CMX>  men 
tinder  ctmuuand.  The  Poles  had  35^000  men 
mnd  360  cannon.  With  half  of  this  number 
af  mm  they  agreed  to  fight,  sending  the  re - 
mainiog  half  to  bring  food  into  the  city, 
Tbia  waa  on  the  6th  of  September,  1831. 
TImt  attack  was  commenced,  and  towards 
tfvetiing  the  Ruasiana  liegan  to  gain  ground. 
Thm  relum  of  the  other  half  of  the  Polt&h 
amy  migbt  have  effected  something  in  favour 
of  th»  tosurgents,  but  it  illd  not  return;  and, 
wilH  ih9  city  on  fire  in  more  than  one  place, 
tb#  ooancti  met  to  consider  the  situation. 
Tbi>  rwnit  wjw  tlie  surrender  of  the  city,  A 
jKirtiou  of  ihe  insurgents  eiideavou red  to  treat 
tbit  sarrcnder  ua  invalid^  but  thia  did  not 
|)fw?ttfit  tU  becgming  u  ^ttled  thing  within 
the  Heart  two  day^*.  Men,  woment  and  child- 
ntsi  weiv  ni»w  at  tht*  mercy  c»f  the  Russians, 
ntfr  were  tliey  tr^4ite4i  with  a  light  hand  by 
tl»  Csw  Nicholas,  Hundreds  of  Poles  were 
MOt  16  Siberia,  a&il  hundreds  more  were  com- 
pcUad  la  aerre  in  the  Russian  armies  in  the 
CkaouiuAt  while  childittu  unable  to  lisp  the 
nana*  oi  Poland  wor»  carted  off  into  Xiussia, 


Noble  Polish  ladies  were  "married"  by  force 
to  common  eaoIdieiB  in  the  Russian  army. 
Thousands  wandered  into  the  neighbouring 
HtAtea,  and  the  diseases  they  carried  with 
them,  particularly  cholera,  became  a  aource  of 
trouble  and  confusion  to  Europe.  After  all 
thiM  came  the  Russian  emperor's  celebrated 
proclamation,  "Order  reigns  in  Warsaw." 
But  the  expatriated  Poles  have  seldom  contri- 
buted  to  the  ** order"  of  any  city  where  they 
have  dwelt  in  exile.  Wherever  the  tires  of 
revolution  have  been  kindled  a  Pole  has  been 
found  ready  to  fling  a  torch  on  the  pOe.  In 
London  and  Paris  subscriptions  were  opened 
for  these  unhappy  men,  but  neither  England 
nor  France  could  by  such  easy  means  wipe 
out  the  guilt  of  having  allowed  that  infamous 
"partition  of  Poland"  which  had  led  to  these 
troubles. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Poland  that  excited  the 
most  sympathy  in  England,  and  that  for  many 
reasons.  The  Polish  question  had  been  domes- 
ticated, BO  to  speak,  by  the  poet  Campbell.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Poles  had  been  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  oppressed  country,  and 
there  was  a  strong  belief,  not  confined  to  any 
one  political  party  in  England,  that  an  inde- 
pendent Poland  would  have  conduced  largely 
to  what  Wits  in  those  days  talked  of  as  **tbe 
bal HU  ce  of  f »o wer."  That  phrase  is  no w  d  isuse d , 
but  the  opuiion  refeiTed  to  still  remains,  and 
is»  perhaps,  stronger  than  ever.  The  history 
of  Poland  since  the  time  of  Frederick,  c;*lled 
the  Great,  is  admittedly  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  in  the  volume  of  national  records. 

In  Switzerhuid,  however,  there  were  also 
outbreaks,  at  various  |X)iuts,  of  the  revolution- 
ary tires  that  had  long  smouldered  on  below, 
and  Zurich  took  the  lead  in  making  wise  and 
timely  conceasiona.  The  case  of  Italy  was 
more  serious,  but  the  stfjry  does  not  at  this 
point  reach  a  height  from  which  it  can  easily 
be  wrought  down  into  faniih'ar-Iooking  det^iil 
for  a  work  like  this.  Later  on,  the  current 
will  flow  still  stronger  and  clearer.  It  is  about 
this  time  that  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of 
Mazzini,  impiisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Savona, 
with  a  greenfinch  for  a  companion — tlie  gov- 
emor  of  Genoa  explaining,  in  answer  to  the 
fathei'^s  intervention  in  behalf  of  a  son  aocused 
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of  no  crime,  that  "  the  government  were  not 
fond  of  young  men  of  talent,  the  subjects  of 
whose  meditations  were  not  made  public ;  and 
it  was  well  known  that  Mazzini  took  long 
walks  by  night  and  held  his  tongue."  This  is 
not  farce;  it  is  historic.  Charles  Albert 
(King  of  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  1831)  and 
the  Duke  of  Modena  had  betrayed  the  cause 
to  which  they  had  pledged  tliemselves,  and 
with  the  connivance  of  Louis  Philippe  (who 
in  conuiving  broke  pledges)  Austria  invaded 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  and  afterwards 
occupied  Ferrara  and  Ancona.  The  pope,  who 
had  been  *'  deposed,"  was  restored  to  his  posi- 
tion, and  everywhere  the  signs  and  instru- 
ments of  insurgence  were  trampled  out  with 
the  usual  ferocity  of  the  Austria  of  those  days. 
Charles  Albert,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Piedmont  and  Siudinia  in  1831,  has  been  held 
to  have  done  sometiiing,  by  moderately  libei-al 
measures,  to  prepai-e  the  country  for  a  better 
day;  but  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  free  and 
united  Italy  was  now  unfoldeil,  and  was  never 
again  shut  up  until  it  was  realized. 

In  the  East  Mohammed  AH,  Pasha  of  Eg}'pt, 
had  conceived  the  design  of  creating  a  new 
Arabian  monarchy  out  of  a  portion  of  the  Turk- 
ish Empire.  This  pasha  had  an  adopted  son, 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  in  ])ursuauce  of  this  idea 
overran  Syria,  and  in  1832  api^eared  to  be 
actually  on  the  high  road  to  Constantinople. 
Turkey  applied  to  Russia  for  assistance,  and 
after  some  complications  the  march  of  Ibrahim 
Paslia  was  stayed  (though  not  until  after  he 
had  made  a  further  advance).  But  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
with  regaixl  to  other  nations  than  Russia  and 
Turkey  remained  most  unsatisfactory  for  tlie 
present. 

Palmerston,  who  was  then  foreign  minister, 
kept  a  keen  eye  on  all  this,  but  he  also  inter- 
fered in  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
In  Portugal  it  was  in  May,  1828,  that  Dom 
Miguel  had  U8uri)ed  the  throne,  deposing  the 
young  queen,  daughter  of  Dom  Pedro,  who 
was  Emperor  of  Brazil.  The  story  is  long  and 
tedious,  and  most  of  its  incidents  have  ceased 
to  interest  English  readers,  though  some  of 
them  were  shocking  and  others  romantic.  The 
end  of  it  was  that  with  the  assistance  of  Eng- 


land Dom  Miguel  was  driven  out  and  some- 
thing like  constitutional  freedom  secured  to 
Portugal.  Dom  Pedro  was  made  regent,  and 
his  daughter  declared  of  age.  It  was  by  the 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Sartoriiia  that 

;  the  fleet  of  Miguel  was  destroyed. 

!  In  Spain  King  Ferdinand,  in  illness  and  in  a 
fright,  restored  the  Salic  law  excluding  women 
from  tlie  throne,  which  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing his  brother  Don  Carlos  (an  extreme  abso- 
lutist) heir  to  the  throne.  When  Ferdinand 
had  recovered  his  health  be  changed  his  mind 
and  the  Salic  law  was  revoked,  which  shut  out 
Don  Carlos  and  made  Ferdinand's  daughter 
Isabella  queen  upon  his  death.  The  adherents 
of  Don  Carlos  rallied  round  him,  Christina 
(widow  of  Ferdinand),  who  was  regent,  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  popular  party,  and 
Don  Carlos  was  driven  out  of  Spain.  But  we 
shall  have  to  hear  more  of  him,  and  of  the 
"  Spanish  legion  "  under  our  own  Sir  Greneral 
de  Lacy  Evans,  Liberal  member  for  West- 
minster. It  was  in  1834  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston managed  to  create  a  Quadruple  Alliance 
between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
for  maintaining  liberal  or  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  both  countries.  '^This  alliance" 
he  said  he  considered  "a  great  stroke  of 
policy,"  partly  because  *'it  established  a  Quad- 
ruple Alliance  in  the  West  which  might  serve 
as  a  counterpoise  against  the  Holy  Alliance 
of  the  East." 

It  is  desirable,  now  that  we  have  reached 
the  period  of  that  great  crisis  from  which 
sprang  most  of  the  political  and  much  of  the 
social  progress  which  have  distinguished  our 
own  time,  that  we  should  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  men  who 
have  been  already  referred  to  as  prime  movers 
in  the  great  events  of  which  we  have  given 
some  account 

Tlie  time  is  nearly  past  in  which  the  word 
Whig  could  have  any  working  significance. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  word  as  a  term  of 
political  differentiation  (that  is  much  disputed, 
though  of  little  consequence),  it  once  took  the 
place  which  is  now  filled  by  the  word  Liberal, 
or  (going  lower  down)  BadicaL  In  process 
of  time  the  latter  may  have  to  give  way;  bat 
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liittli  LlbemJ  and  Ridical  Imv^e  meimmgs  iude- 
peiideut  of  jtadociJitton,  and  it  is  dilHcult  to 
bow  ** reform"  can  be  tiiade  moj^  than 
^mdicaiif'^  or  how  thu»e  who  prufeaa  to  love 
fmdom  csm  expi-tiifi  it  better  than  hy  an 
aidjt* ctitre  whiwtfi  root  is  the  word  Hher^ivee. 

In  1S30  the  nieauing  had  not  gone  out  of 

Ithe  word  Whig,  though  "  Badical  "  hud  come 

Dto  twe,  *nd  **  Whiggism*'  was  a  thing  pretty 

iQ^h  ftbtuifsdH^  9o  far  at  least  as  regarded  the 

Uiiitla  ftud  the  Greys,  the  '*  nienibera  of  the 

ilj**  or  inner  circle  of   Whiggi^inj,    The 

B8  of  ^ the  fighting  meti«  the  protagon- 

1  principle*!,  who  wt^re  itutdide  the 

farkt  n;,%u(id  ^tooil  between  them  and 

the  |itiblic  varied  of  course.    It  was  said  thut 

t  |he  ¥niig)i  w(tre  aa  ^  rule  ttngrateful  to  their 

i^oda.     But  there   were  nouie  whom  they 

lild    not   afford   to   treat  with  levity*  nud 

01^  them  was  the   Eev.  Sydney  Smith, 

hvUdU   they  eveutwUly  made  ciuion  of  Bt, 

iP^iira.     He  wanted  a  biithopnc— so  at  lea^t 

the  dtory  —  but   the  canonry  was  tlie 

liighf«t  digfiity  he  ever  reached  in  the  church* 

He  wwi  preiieuted   by  the  Whigs  with  the 

nUher  r»luable  rectory  uf  Combe  Florey  in 

tfofii^rbetahire;  but  a  i:auonry  in  Bristol  Ca* 

ihodry  WAfl  the  gift,  not  of  a  Whig,  but  of 

Vfiifd  Lyndhurst    The  point,  however,  is  that 

Sydney  Smith  was  a  Wljig  of  tije  first  water, 

Bad  QUt  of  the  moat  indefatigable  and  useful 

figtittng  men  of  Uie  party*    He  woa  the  origi- 

ttitor  of  Uue  great  Whig  organ,  the  Edinhurgk 

MaieVf  mud  \m  pen  and  tongue  were  nearly 

alwmjn  busy  on  behalf  of  his  party,  though  he 

••  faahed  *^  himielf.     In  this  respect  he 

im  alone.     Perhaps  no  man  ever  did  so 

hu^  a  «|nantity  of  political  **  boxing "  with 

»•  mwh  fpod  humour.     This  was  partly  the 

It  uf  hia  imtural  gniety,  but  goodne^  of 

;  had  aumething  Ut  do  with  it.    He  was  a 

BTOfKnt  man,  and  willing  to  take  trouble 

m  doing  kind  things.     In  wit  and  humour 

ppited  ta  |iracticc,  and  gencralJy  in  ]r)Ower  of 

ag  the  logic  of  conduct,  public  and  pri- 

Tate,  am  lining,  he  haii  neither  superior  nor 

To  produc^e  iUuatmtions  af  this  would 

fa  qtiot0  all  Sydney  Smith's  writings  an 

pnaiad  4Ue«tioDa  of  tli^e  da^^  for  there  ie 

lttn%  %  ttfilMm  in   tht^ee  writings  which 


does  not  contain  a  pleasantry  which  either 
suggests  or  covers  or  discloeea  an  argument. 
The  gravity  with  which  he  puts  forward  an 
absurdity  aometimes  takes  the  reader  almost 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  he  has,  so  to  speak, 
to  run  back  in  a  hurry  and  pick  up  the  laugh 
ho  had  missed  in  its  proper  place.  In  the 
Hi/mtey  LtUert^  describing  the  anomaliea  of 
Engliidh  law  as  it  then  applied  to  Boman 
Catholics,  he  writes,  without  the  smalleat  tign 
of  humour — addressing,  be  it  reracmliered,  an 
obscure  country  parson  —  **No  Catholic  can 
present  to  a  living,  unless  he  choose  to  turn 
Jew  in  onier  to  obtain  that  privilege."  It 
haixlly  stiikc^i  the  i"ea<Jer  at  first  that  this  is 
the  stroke  of  irony  whicli  it  really  is.  In 
those  days  a  Jew — a  total  denier  of  the  Chrij^- 
tian  religion— could  present  to  a  Protestant 
living;  a  Catholic  could  not.  Sydney  Smith 
wTaps  up  the  anomaly  In  the  entirely  ridicu- 
lous notion  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  turning  Jew 
in  order  to  acquire  the  ability  to  jiresent  a 
Protestant  to  a  living  in  the  Refoi-med  Chris- 
tianChureh  of  Enghind.  The  "country squire" 
did  m)t  see  the  humour  of  Sydney  Smith's 
caricature  of  his  view  of  Nonconformity  and 
Nonconformists,  but  the  rest  of  the  world 
did : — **  When  a  country  squire  hears  of  an 
ape,  his  tirst  feeling  is  to  give  it  nuts  and 
apples;  when  he  hears  of  a  Dissenter,  his 
immediate  impulse  is  to  commit  it  to  tlie 
county  jaU,  to  shave  its  head,  to  aJter  its 
customary  food,  and  to  have  it  privately 
whipped."  This  is  a  hackneyed  instance ;  but 
less  known  is  his  exquisitely  ridiculous  pic- 
ture of  "  a  first-rate  ship  of  tlie  line  manned 
by  Oxfoixl  clergymen."  With  the  utmost 
solemnity  he  lays  it  down  that  "  nothing  can 
be  more  oncandid  and  unphilosophical  than 
to  say  that  a  man  h.is  a  tail  because  von 
cannot  agiiee  with  him  upon  religious  sub* 
jects;**  and  here,  at  the  word  "philosophical/' 
a  foot-note  sairs,  "  Vide  Lord  Bacon,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Locke,  and  Descartes."  lij  another 
place,  where  lie  is  ridicuHng  the  uufiiiniess  of 
some  of  the  informers  in  those  days,  who,  in  the 
matter  of  cruelty  to  animals,  interfered  with 
the  poor  but  not  with  the  rich*  he  writes : — 
'VNothing  can  be  more  mischievous  than  to 
say  Uiat  the  pain  inflicted  by  the  dog  of  a 
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num  of  quality  is  nut  (wlieii  the  strength  of 
the  two  animals  is  the  sfiine)  equal  to  that 
]u*oducc'il  by  the  cur  of  a  butcher.  Haller,  in 
hitt  pathology,  expre»Aily  nays  that  the  animal 
bitten  knows  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
biting  animalU  master:  and  it  is  now  the  uni- 
versal opinion  among  all  enlightened  men  that 
the  misery  of  the  brawner  "  [while  under  the 
torture  to  which  a  "  brawn  "  pig  is  submitted] 
'*  would  be  very  little  diminished  if  he  could 
be  made  sensible  that  he  was  to  l>e  eaten  up 
only  by  persons  of  the  first  fa:shiou.  The 
contrary  sujjjxwition  seems  to  us  to  be  abso- 
lute nonsense;  it  is  the  desertion  of  the  true 
Baconian  philosophy,  and  the  substitution  of 
mere  imsupported  conjecture  in  its  place.'* 

It  may  well  be  supposed  tiiat  a  master  of 
irony  like  Sydney  Smith, — a  man  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  take  oif  his  guard  or  to  put  out 
of  temper, — was  a  powerful  ally  of  the  party 
to  which  he  adhered.  Nothing  was  too  great 
or  too  small  for  his  notice.  He  was  the  warm 
and  unshaken  friend  of  the  poor  climbing  boys, 
and  the  unappeasable  enemy  of  tlie  game 
laws  and  the  penal  and  disabling  laws  which 
then  existed  against  Roman  Catholics.  It  is 
largely  owing  to  his  exertions  that  prisoners 
are  now  defended  by  counsel,  and  that  the 
curriculum  of  study  in  our  universities  and 
schools  is  so  greatly  extended.  There  are  yet 
living  Tories  of  the  old  school  who  call  the 
Reform  Bill  the  Revolution  Bill,  and  hold 
that  the  popular  demand  ought  to  have  been 
resisted.  Sydney  Smith,  however,  in  one  of 
his  sjKfeches  at  Taunton,  illustrated  the  situa- 
tion,  as  he  saw  it  from  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil,  by  the  now  well-known  story  of  Mrs. 
Partington,  tt)  whom  he  compared  the  House 
of  T/3rds  when  they  threw  out  the  BilL  Dame 
Piu'tington,  as  all  the  world  now  knows,  lived 
at  Sidmouth,  and  in  the  dreadful  storm  of  the 
year  1824  was  seen  in  pattens  at  her  door 
endeavouring  to  mop  back  the  Atlantic.  It 
must  be  rememljered  that  when  Sydney  Smith 
was  thus  actively  and  publicly  engaged,  quite 
ai)art  from  his  WTitings,  in  supposing  what  he 
believed  to  be  an  important  political  improve- 
ment, he  was  a  c^uion  of  St.  Paul's  and  of 
Bristol  also.  We  may  part  with  this  remark- 
able man  by  placing  it  on  record  here  that  in 


private  life  he  was  as  humane  and  good 
natured  as  might  be  expected,  and  patient 
and  helpful  to  the  poor  and  ignorant  He 
never  hesitated  to  use  the  pulpit — whether 
tliat  of  St.  Paul's  or  any  other  place — in  order 
to  denounce  vnir  or  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
helpless.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  he 
read  sermons  of  Dr.  Channiug's  in  St  Paul's 
— making  no  secret  of  it  By  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill  he  was  growing  old,  and  was  no 
longer  the  great  "diner-out"  of  his  day;  a 
talker  for  whom  footmen  were  set  to  shout 
from  landing  to  landing  when  he  went  out  to 
a  party,  ''Mr.  Smith  is  coming  up  stairs!" 
Sydney  Smith  was  wanting  in  the  capacity 
of  spii'itual  enthusiasm,  but  he  was  a  sincerely 
religious  man,  and  few  men  have  done  so 
much  good  with  so  little  ostentation. 

Tliere  are  good  and  kind  things  to  be  re- 
conled  of  William  IV.,  and  amongst  these 
Ls  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  Cochrane.  In  1831  Cochrane's  father 
died,  and  he  became  Earl  Dundonald.  His 
career  is  well  known.  He  was  probably  the 
most  daring  seaman  that  Great  Britain  ever 
produced ;  and,  though  his  services  to  the  nation 
were  not  so  fortunate  and  so  permanent  in 
their  results  as  those  of  Nelson  and  Colling- 
wood,  his  exploits  were  more  astonishtug  and 
perhaps  more  brilliant  His  is  indeed  a  most 
extraordinary  story.  Unhappily  for  himself, 
Cochrane  carried  his  daring  into  political  and 
social  matters,  and  sometimes  made  himself 
very  disagreeable  to  those  in  power.  While 
he  was  one  of  the  Liberal  members  for  West- 
minster, in  1814,  a  false  report  of  the  death  of 
Napoleon,  with  the  addition  that  the  allied 
armies  were  in  full  march  for  Paris,  was  cir- 
culated in  England  in  order  to  influence  prices 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  some  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  was  brought  forward 
implicating  Cochrane  in  the  fraud.  Ujion 
this  he  was  put  upon  his  trial — the  fiery  and 
Tory  Lord  Ellen Iwrough  charged  the  jury. 
He  was  convicted,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
lord  chief-justice  was  that  he  should  stand 
in  the  pillory  for  an  hour  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  pay  a  fine  of  jflOOO,  and 
suffer  twelve  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
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JhEAiiliakeiu  The  Hoiida  of  Cammoua  expelled 
Kim,  thotigb  the  electors  of  Weatmmster  per- 
$bU^i  ill  returning  liiiu.  He  waj»  also  excluded 
ffom  tli«9  N&vy  Lkt^  and  the  order  of  the 
Bath  wbA  Utken  from  htm.  The  public  voice, 
bowever,  went  near  to  pronouncing  a  general 
Yenlict  of  acitjtiittjil  in  Cochrane's  favour,  and 
IiqctI  Kllenborough  was  so  much  sent  to  Coven- 
try both  in  parliament  and  in  mKiety,  that  his 
L^tb  gavt&  way  under  the  disgrace.  Brougham 
Mid  Ckmpbell  both  condemned  him ;  Imt  the 
•entence  on  Cochrane  was  carried  out  except 
aft  to  the  pillory.  Tins  part  of  the  business 
vxcited  auch  an  indignant  clamour  that  the 
oown  remitted  it^  and  a  biU  waa  carried 
Ihrouigb  parliament  to  abolish  the  punishment 
di  tKtf  pillory  for  ever^  on  account  of  the  way 
in  which  it  Imd  recently  been  abused.  The 
Bank  of  England  still  keepa^  or  did  recently 
hxM^  lh«  baok-nota  with  wliich  Cochrane  paid 
bis  6ne,  and  which  is  eudorsed  by  him  in  this 
way,  **  My  hcoltli  having  sutlered  by  loug  and 
doae  ooufinement,  and  my  oppressors  being 
reKiIvfed  to  deprive  me  of  property  or  life,  I 
«ti)iniit  to  robbery  to  protect  myself  from 
murder,  iu  the  hope  that  I  shall  live  to  bring 
the  delinquenttf  to  jastice." 

Aa  the  yeara  rolled  (»n  Cochrane,  unable  to 
ii^t  for  hia  native  country,  fought  for  Greece, 
Bfcaxil,  Chili,  and  Peru  with  his  usual  bravery 
ami  skill,  but  with  no  aatiafiictory  results  to 
kiavelfy  pecuniary  or  othi-'r.  In  1831  King 
William,  who  had  never  btilievetl  in  Coolu*ane'H 
gmlty  made  some  efiorts  to  reinstate  him  (he 
Imo^  then  Earl  of  Dundonald)  in  all  his 
'  lioiicjitrB.  In  IH32  he  received  '*  a  fuU  pardon," 
mad  la  lisiid  his  name  again  took  its  place  in 
tht  Kavy  Lilt,  and  be  was  made  an  admiral, 
aU  hH  lumoiiiv  being  restored  to  him.  But 
trodi  things  go  tinlily  (in  Enghwd  at  aU 
etvots).  and  for  the  present  his  story  must 
tiom  with  thr>  interference  of  the  *^  Sailor 
Kins  **  in  his  belmH. 

In  the  represcntiation  of  Westminster  Lord 
Cbdmiie  had  a  Radical  colleague  who  also 
pfit  into  disgrace,  only  it  was  with  the  people 
and  Boi  with  the  ''pjwers/'  and  as  he  waa  a 
popolar  idol  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill 
agltelioci  btt  may  lx»  mentioned  iti  this  place. 
If  ore  tliAa  one  reference  is  made  iu  this  diapter 
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to  the  celebrated  caricatures  ol  IB.,  who,  there 
ia  no  doubt»  was  the  father  of  a  son  still  more 
celebrated,  Mr.  Richartl  Doyle.  These  cari- 
catures, which  were  especially  popular  at  about 
the  Reform  Bill  era,  were  rather  costly,  and 
of  unusually  large  size ;  they  were  on  oblong 
alieets,  perhaps  alxiut  eighteen  inches  long  and 
a  foot  broad.  The  topic  wna  always  treated 
with  refiuementj  but  the  point  waa  sure  to  be 
pretty  obvious;  so  that  the  windows  of  the 
great  print-ahops,  such  iv*  Ackerman's  in  the 
Strand,  were  often,  one  might  say  always, 
blocked  by  a  crowd  whenever  a  new  pic- 
ture came  out.  The*e  caricatures  may  be  re- 
ferred to  by  us  more  than  once,  for  they 
were  a  real  power  in  their  way,  and  are 
frequently  mentione^i  in  the  political  corres- 
pondence of  the  day.  But  a  very  good  0- 
lustration  of  the  obviousness  joined  with 
absence  of  vulgaiity,  in  the  humour  of  IB.  is 
to  be  fo\ind  in  the  ai^e  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
This  geutlenmn  (who  married  Miss  Sophia 
Coutta,  daughter  of  the  great  banker,  Thomas 
Coutts)  w;is  always  represented,  some  time 
aft-er  the  formation  of  the  Melbourne  ministry 
iu  1835,  with  his  head  tm'ned  in  the  oontrarj* 
direction  to  that  in  whicli  he  was  walking. 
He  began  his  political  avreer  at  alxiut  the 
opening  of  the  century  as  a  ilecided  Liberal, 
accejiting  tlie  whole  progi-amme  of  his  party* 
He  waa  returned  with  Lord  Cochrane,  after- 
wards DundonaJd,  for  Westminster  in  1807. 
He  wrote  in  Cobhett's  Political  RegiBter,  and 
was  eventtiaUy  arrested  and  conveyed,  under 
a  speaker's  warrant ,  to  the  Tower,  for  breach 
of  privilege.  On  this  occasion  he  kept  his 
house  barricadetl  for  two  days,  and  lives  were 
lost  iu  a  conflict  lM?tween  tlie  military  and  the 
mob  who  were  \m  supporters.  In  IS  19  he 
was  again  imprisoned  (and  fined  £1(I00)  for  a 
letter  to  his  constituents  about  the  Peterloo 
maaaacra.  Kot  long  after  Uie  first  defeats  of 
the  Whigs  in  the  Reform  Parliament  Sir 
Francis  "ratted,"  to  tlje  all  but  nniversiil  hor- 
ror of  the  people.  Long  after  that,  when  he 
taunted  tlie  Liberals  with  the  "cant  of  patriot- 
ism/* Lord  John  Russell  made  one  of  his  not 
too  fretjuent  good  points  by  observing  tlrnt 
there  waa  also  such  a  thing  as  the  ** re-cant  of 
IMitriotism," 
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Sir  Francis  Biirdett  is  worth  a  word  of 
8])ecial  notice,  bociiuae  he  wiw  one  of  the 
greatest  of  popular  favourites  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  life.  In  the  well-known  pic- 
ture of  the  scene  which  occurred  when  the 
royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Reform  Bill,  liis 
tall  thin  figure  will  1  e  seen  prominent  enough 
in  the  foreground — large  aquiline  nose,  bald 
gray  head,  top-boots  and  buckskin  breeches 
of  the  country  s^iuire.  On  one  thing  we  may, 
perhaps,  congratulate  ourselves.  The  political 
habityso  to  q)e;dc,  of  these  daj's  does  not  so  easily 
lend  itself  to  scenic  unreality  as  that  of  Bur- 
dett's  time.  It  was  thought  rather  fine  to  get 
it  noised  abro:id  that  when  the  military  at 
last  found  his  house,  they  found  him  calmly 
expounding  Magna  Charta  to  his  son.  We, 
of  a  later  generation,  are  quite  unreal  enough, 
but  we  have  got  beyond  that. 

There  is  a  name  of  a  place  which  occurs 
more  than  once  in  the  political  record  of  these 
troubled  times — it  is  "White  Conduit  House. 
"  What,"  asks  the  general  reader  of  the  new 
generation,  or  any  general  reader  not  a  Lon- 
doner, "  what  was  White  Conduit  House  ? "  The 
answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Tliere  was  a  time, 
reaching  down  to  tlie  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.  (to  go  no  further),  when  all  the 
world,  well  and  ill,  api^eared  mad  to  "take 
the  waters."  This  was,  in  tlie  majority  of 
cases,  a  mere  excuse  for  dissipation.  Springs 
were  ea.sily  ^und  in  a  great  many  places. 
Bagniggo  Wells  Gardens  and  the  White  Con- 
duit House — almost  within  a  stone's-tlirow  of 
each  other — are  load  names  which  remind  us 
that  "the  wat^^rs"  were  taken  at  Islington 
and  Pentouville,  in  the  north  of  London,  as 
well  as  in  other  places.  In  old  numl>ers  of 
the  Geiitleman^s  Magazine  White  Conduit 
House  is  the  subject  of  occasional  jok&s,  just 
as  Cremorne  Gardens  or  some  such  pLace 
might  be  in  our  own  time;  but  tlie  sugges- 
tion there,  is  that  those  who  went  to  White 
Conduit  House  or  Bagnigge  Wells  Gardens 
to  t:ike  the  waters  were  chiefly  tmdesmen 
and  «apprentices  with  their  wives  ami  other 
lady  friends.  Tlie  uci<(hb(>urhood  was,  until 
long  after  the  Reform  Bill  became  law,  sur- 
i-ouuded  with  fields,  and  ojx^n  to  Ham])8tead 
through  paths  of    yellow   broom  and   \nnk 


wild  roses.  Just  within  easy  distance  lay 
the  large  inn  called  Copenhagen  House,  which 
will  have  to  be  mentioned  again.  The  builder 
has  swept  away  all  traces  of  '*  waters"  or  con- 
duits, including  a  UtUe  white  flint  grotto 
under  which  the  "water"  might  be  seen  bab- 
bling up.  But  there  is,  or  was  until  lately, 
a  row  of  houses  called  the  Ptoade — ^which 
speaks  for  itself. 

As  time  passed  and  "the  waters"  ceased 
to  be  fashionable,  the  gardens  and  large 
"  assembly-room"  of  the  White  Conduit  House 
(it  was  painted  white)  were  put  to  other  uses. 
The  room  was  still  used  for  balls,  &&,  but  it 
became  the  scene  of  large  political  and  other 
meetings,  like  the  great  room  at  the  Grown 
and  Anchor  or  Freemasons^  Tavera.  Mr. 
Green  went  up  in  hia  balloon  from  the  gar- 
dens, and  Mr.  Richard  Blacknune,  the  gym- 
nast, ascended  his  tight-rope  amid  a  blaae  of 
fireworks — 

"  Rope-danoen  a  soore 
I've  seen  before, 
Madame  Socqui,  Antonio,  and  Master  Blaokmore*^ 

but  the  words  White  Conduit  House  had, 
on  the  whole,  rather  a  political  flavoor  than  a 
festive  in  the  ears  of  Londonen. 

This  is  a  convenient  place  for  introdnciiig 
a  few  words  upon  Lord  Melbourne  who^  by 
his  ingenious  suavity,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  extreme  Badicals  to  give  up  their  inten- 
tion of  holding  the  monster  meeting  which 
they  had  convened  for  tJie  7th  Novembo', 
1831,  at  Wliite  Conduit  House.  Lord  Mel- 
1x)ume,  we  find,  was  premier  in  1834,  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  chancellor  of  the  ezdiequer 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst  as  chancellor.  It  is  not 
safe  to  give  his  lordship  any  distinct  political 
label,  but  the  general  tendency  of  bis  mind 
was  liberal,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  good- 
natured.  He  was  a  good-looking  man,  and 
well  known,  from  EB  caricatures  and  otber 
sources,  as  a  dandy.  His  reputation  in  the 
matter  of  coat-collars  reached  America,  and 
it  is  referred  to  with  much  humour  by  Long- 
fellow in  a  well-known  passage  in  his  prose 
idyl  of  "Kavaiiagh."  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
classical  culture,  and  great  ability  of  the  easy- 
going sort.    Ilereiifter  we  shall  find  him  high 
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Irour  ol  Queen  Yictorm;  but  for  the 
re  tAke  him  simply  ns  a  kind  of 
Sir  ChArles  Coldstreum^though,  by- 

g.  «.**  Lord  Glenelg  who  figured  in 
under  the  pencil  uf  W,  There 
cotitnulicted,  and  very  natural, 
comtnly  aire  at  cabinet  councils, 
I  tliat  otie  day,  just  as  the  council 
kiij^  up,  Mellxmiiie  set  his  back  in 
^  way  against  the  door  and  said, 
it  doesn't  matter  which  way  we  have 
&t*«  be  sure  we  are  all  agreed.**  His 
"Qm't  we  let  it  alone  T*  when  a  very 
>int  was  obtruded,  is  hiBtoncal,  He 
&a  almost  fantastical  affectatioD  of 
loe  in  Ilia  manners.  When  recei\  iug 
lion  on  some  eeriouB  question — fier- 
l&tter  of  life  and  death— he  woold 

kw  at  thv  feather-end  of  hia  qiull- 
B  with  a  aofa-cushion.  Of  course 
I  fine  topic  for  humonistd  and  carica- 
\d  they  made  much  ol  it  But  in  4ill  the 
I  W9A  stippreesed,  otr  rather  half-Hup- 
Iking.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  used 
thought  a  soldier  none  the  worse  for 
Iftndy — the  dandies  fought  well  aa  a 
dboame  had  had  his  private  troubles, 
lAfe Laving  be^n  curiously  unhappy; 
^■|it  to  blow  cold  on  burning  ques- 
rt  Sydney  Smith  waa  not  the  man  to 

I  and  he  came  to  the  I'^cue,  say- 
ruth  must  be  told,  our  viscount  is 
an  impostor.  Everytliing  about 
betoken  careless  denotation ;  any 
ppofte  from  his  manner  that  he 
at  chuck-farthing  with  human 
ip  that  he  wajs  always  on  the  heels  of 
;  he  would  ^ggle  away  the  Great 
ie  by  the  method  teetotum 
he  bishops  should  or  should 
"^aU  in  Uie  House  of  Lords, 
^Jjm  mertb  \'auity  of  surprising  and 
eve  that  A^  can  ptatf  with  kin^- 
\  mtn  mih  nintpim.  Instead  of 
king  more  than  a  eentnible,  honest 
to  do  hid  duty  to  the  sove- 
tlie  country.  Instead  of  being 
rant  man  be  prvtcnds  to  l>e  before  ho 
ie  difpuUltJOti  of  inllow -chandlers  in 
liny.  Iwi  Ult^  u\y  lirilf  the  iiii'lit  t:iIkiTii> 


with  Thomas  Young  (hia  private  eecretary) 
about  melting  and  skimming;  and  then,  though 
he  haa  acquired  knowledge  enough  to  work  off 
a  whole  vat  of  prime  Leicester  tallow »  he  pre- 
tends next  morning  not  to  know  the  difierence 
between  a  dip  and  a  mould/'  There  are  some 
cuiious  i^ecorxls  here  and  there  of  tbe  manner 
in  which  tliis  languid  gentleman  could  blaze 
up  on  occasion.  He  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  Haydon  the  painter,  who  was 
(though  who  would  have  expected  it?)  a  re- 
markably good  judge  of  character.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  an  equally  favour- 
able impresaion  on  King  William— and  Queen 
Adelaide, 

It  was  not  a  little  remarkable  that  early  in 
the  morrdng  after  the  second  reading  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill»  the  attorney -general  had 
to  hasten  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Guildhall,  there  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of 
William  Cobbett  for  publishing  in  his  Register 
words  which  it  was  alleged  wei^  intended  to 
excite  the  agricultural  labom*era  to  riot,  to 
rick-burning,  and  to  sedition. 

Tlie  result  of  the  tri.'d  of  William  Hone 
before  LonJ  Ellenborough — an  event  which 
does  not  come  within  our  limits  as  to  date — 
did  very  much  to  discredit  press  prosecutions 
iu  this  country.  But  what  may  be  said  to 
have  practically  put  an  end  to  them  was  the 
failure  of  this  prosecution  of  William  Cobbett 
iu  183L  Strange  to  say  he  was  indicted  for 
seditious  libel  under  a  Whig  ministry.  Den- 
man,  the  Whig  attoniey-general,  waa  the 
public  pi*osecutor,  and  Brougham,  chancellor, 
and  other  cJibinet  ministers,  were  seated  on 
the  bench  with  the  judge,  Lord  Tenterilen. 

The  outlines  of  Cobbett's  story  are  well 
known.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  at 
Famham,  and  was  entirely  a  self-made  man. 
He  was  in  his  eai-ly  years  a  farmer^s  boy,  a 
gardener'a  assistant,  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and 
eventually  a  soldier.  It  may  properly  be  men- 
tioned in  pofising  that  he  was  largely  influen- 
tial in  promoting  reform  in  the  army,  and 
especially  in  leading  up  to  the  nearly  toUd 
abolition  of  flogging.  In  connection  with 
some  of  hb  exertions  in  this  good  r^use  he 
suffered  fine  and  imprisonment;  but  that  story 
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does  not  come  within  our  limits.  Cobbett  spent 
much  of  his  early  life  in  America,  and  his 
extreme  vivacity  in  attacking  abuses  got  him 
into  trouble  there,  as  it  afterwards  did  in 
England .  Th is  is  not  the  place  for  a  biography 
of  him — which,  indeed,  would  be  a  most  com- 
]>Iicated  and  inscrutable  affair  if  packed  in 
small  compass.  But  his  almost  ludicrous 
egotism  has  stamped  his  geuenil  chanicter  and 
history  upon  the  memory  of  nearly  all  read- 
ing men  and  women.  He  w.as  a  man  of  strong 
domestic  feelings,  and  he  has  himself  told  us 
all  about  his  courtship  and  mairied  Hfe  as 
freely  as  if  we  were  his  blood-relations.  His 
English  and  French  grammars,  his  perform- 
ances in  the  character  of  "  Peter  Porcupine," 
his  Political  Register,  his  Twopenny  Trashy 
and  a  score  or  two  of  such  matters  are  com- 
monplaces. In  accordance  with  a  familiar 
Law  in  these  matters,  it  hai)pens  that  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  impression  of  him 
to  be  gathered  in  small  conij^juss  is  that  for 
which  any  one  may,  if  he  pleasi's,  be  indebteil 
to  the  "Rejecteil  Addresses."  A  really  first- 
rate  [)arody  tells  all  in  a  moment.  Cobbett 
there  appears  in  the  character  and  attire  of  a 
Hampshire  farmer,  and  beginning  with  a  quo- 
tation from  Ovid,  proceeds,  "  Most  Tliinking 
People  I"  and  denounces  "the  gewgaw  fetters 
of  rhyme"  as  invented  by  the  monks  to  en- 
slave the  i)eople.  He  then  proceeds  to  praise 
the  newly-erected  Dniry  Lane  theatre  and 
"  Mr.  Whitbread,^  to  denounce  the  "  be:istly 
Corsican  fiend,"  to  ridicule  Mr.  Wilberforce 
for  his  "cheap  soup,"  made  of  horses'  htx>fs 
and  brick  -  dust,  and  to  recommend  "good 
honest  English  broth  instead  I  From  broth  he 
starts  off  to  inquire  how  the  i)eople  can  be  at 
once  "dregs"  and  "scum,"  and  to  denounce  the 
rotten  boroughs ;  having  pro])osed  that  no  per- 
son sludl  be  admitted  to  Drury  I^ane  theatre 
who  will  not  buy  at  the  door  a  copy  of  his  An- 
niuU  Reyhtery  and  condemned  as  hateful  and 
immoral  the  usual  custom  of  paying  for  admis- 
}*ion.  He  will  have  none  of  this,  and  explains 
that  ho  on  principle  entered  by  the  stige-door 
fur  nothing.  After  much  utterly  inconsequent 
abuse  of  most  things  and  most  people,  and 
much  praise  of  "Mr.  Whitbread"  (praise  well 
deserved,  surely),  this  "  honest  farmer"  ends 


by  reminding  the  ''most  thinking  people''  that 
everything  he  had  ever  prophesied  had  come 
to  pass,  and  that  for  every  blessing  they  were 
indebted  to  him  and  **Mr.  Whitbread." 

It  is  impossible  upon  any  principle  of  logic 
to  classify  Cobbett  as  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical. 
He  had  a  hawk's  eye  for  an  abase  or  a  job; 
he  always  went  on  Napoleon's  principle,  "  the 
tools  to  him  that  can  use  them;"  he  had  quick, 
kindly,  and  yet  not  maudlin  sympathy  with 
all  suffering;  he  fought  all  his  life  for  "the 
people,"  and  was  always  in  hot  water  with 
Tories  and  often  with  Whigs,  and  yet  he  had 
undoubtedly  strong  Tory  fibres  in  his  nature. 
It  was  his  pugnacity  that  led  him  astray  from 
time  to  time,  and  with  all  his  acuteness  he 
had  no  intellectual  consistency,  or  grasp  of 
principles.  A  lately  deceased  diplomatist  and 
public  writer  has  very  neatly  hit  that  side  of 
Cobbett  which  came  uppermost,  after  he  be- 
came popuhir,  and  has  given  an  intelligible  clue 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  that  popularity. 
"  Whatever  a  man's  talents,  whatever  a  man's 
opinions,  he  sought  the  Register  on  the  day  of 
its  appearance  with  eagerness,  and  read  it  with 
amusement,  partly,  perhaps,  if  Rochefoucauld 
is  right,  because  whatever  his  party,  he  was 
sure  to  see  his  friends  abused.  But  partly, 
also,  because  he  was  certain  to  find,  amidst  a 
great  many  fictions  and  abundance  of  im- 
pudence, some  felicitous  nickname,  some  ex- 
cellent piece  of  practical-looking  argument, 
some  capital  expressions,  and  very  often  some 
marvellously  fine  writing,  all  the  finer  for 
being  carelessly  fine,  and  exhibiting  the  figure 
or  sentiment  it  set  forth  in  the  simplest  as 
well  as  the  most  striking  dress.  Cobbett 
himself,  indeed,  said  that  his  jwpularity  was 
owing  to  his  giving  truth  in  clear  language." 

This  very  nearly  strikes  the  bull's-eye,  but 
not  quite.    The  fascination  for  all  "parties'^ 
lay  in  Cobbett's  own  personality,  which  was 
transi)arently  shown  in  all  he  wrote.    He  had 
a  sort  of  itch  for  bespattering  with  mud  every- 
thing that  was  popular.    Mary  Tudor  was 
with  him  "Merciful  Queen  Mary,"  Elizabeth, 
"  Bloody  Queen  Bess;"  our  navy,  "The  swag- 
gering navy;"  Napoleon,  "A  French  coxcomb;' 
Brougham,  "A  talking  lawyer;**  Canning,  "A 
brazen  defender  of  corruptions;''  and  so  on. 
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His  gift  in  flowers  of  speech  of  a  certain 

order  was  incredible.    "  D rascally  rotten 

boroughs;''  "Hob-snob  snigger  -  suee  -  ers  of 
Germans;''  "Hell-hounds  barking  away  till 
they  are  suffocated  in  their  own  foam."  His 
unreasoning  combativeness  was  extraordinary. 
He  did  not  scruple  to  turn  history  and  ordi- 
nary fact  upside  down,  and  yet  there  was 
usually  some  truth  in  his  most  abusive  aber- 
rations. His  talent  for  fastening  his  claws 
into  any  thing,  or  any  one,  by  a  word  or  by 
an  expression,  and  holding  them  up  to  scorn 
or  up  to  horror,  was  unrivalled.  "  Prosperity 
Robinson,"  ".^Eolus  Canning,"  "The  bloody 
Times,''  "The  pink-nosed  Liverpool^'  "The  un- 
baptized,  buttouless  blackguards"  (in  which 
way  he  designated  the  Quakers !) — were  ex- 
pressions with  which  he  attached  ridicule 
where  he  could  not  fix  reproach;  and  it  is 
said  that  nothing  was  more  teasing  to  Lord 
Erskine  than  being  constantly  addressed  by 
Cobbett  by  his  second  title  of  "  Baron  Clack- 
mannan." 

The  curious  part  of  the  stoxy  is  that  in 
private   Cobbett  was   a  most   kindly,  quiet 
fellow  —  a  jolly,  hospitable,  smiling,  good- 
natured  farmer,  who  would  have  made  Castle- 
reagh   himself   a  welcome   and   a  delighted 
guest.      His  eldest    son  —  whose    testimony 
agrees  with  that  of  many  other  witnesses  and 
with  a  thousand  and  one  indications  to  be 
found   in  the  letters  of  Cobbett  himself — 
^ho  was  no  hypocrite — has  left  it  on  record 
thaX  he  cannot  recall  one  unkind  word  from 
his    father's    lips   at   home.      The  truth   is 
tliat  he  had,  like  Brougham,  a  great  deal  of 
^be  actor  in  him.    John  Kemble  said  that  to 
bave  Brougham  on  the  boards  for  a  season 
^rould  make  his  fortune.     Cobbett's  talent  as 
^  mime  did  not  lie  in  the  same  direction  as 
lirougham's,  and  when  he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  first  reformed  pai'liament 
\i\b   appearance  and  his  quiet  ways  excited 
much  surprise;  but  many  of  his  rages  were 
little  more  than  artistic,  though  he  was  wholly 
sincere.     Such  a  man  might  well  puzzle  a 
better  judge  of  human  nature  than  Brougham 
«r  Denman ;  but  for  all  that  his  prosecution  by 
the  Whigs  18  one  of  the  ugliest  things  on 
feoord  against  them. 


From  1829  to  1831  Cobbett  was  going  about 
the  country  lecturing  on  political  subjects,  the 
prevailing  distress,  and  the  causes  of  it.  The 
times  were  bad,  and  in  the  rural  districts 
rick-burning  and  other  outrages  were  com- 
mon. In  the  midst  of  all  this  came  Cobbett's 
lectures,  and  his  new  periodical,  Twopenny 
Trash,  or  Politics  for  the  Poor — the  first  title 
being  Canning's  nickname  for  the  Political 
Register,  Cobbett  never  preached  up  revolu- 
tion, and  he  also  dealt  sensibly  and  respect- 
fully with  the  rights  of  property.  "  Poverty, 
even  in  its  extreme  state,"  he  wrote,  "gives 
no  man  a  right  to  view  his  rich  neighbour 
with  an  evil  eye,  much  less  to  do  him  mis- 
chief on  account  of  his  riches."  But  Mr. 
Trevor,  member  of  parliament  for  New  Rom- 
ney,  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
certain  of  Cobbett's  articles,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  treat  as  seditious  libels  both  on  the 
government  and  the  church.  Cobbett's  attacks 
upon  tithes  made  him  i)articularly  obnoxious 
to  clerical  Tories  and  even  clerical  Whigs. 
Mr.  Trevor's  motion,  however,  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  matter  was  left  to  ministers  entirely. 

Just  at  this  unlucky  crisis  a  poor  man 
named  Goodman  was  condemned  to  death  for 
arson,  and  it  is  said  that  a  clergyman  whom 
Cobbett  had  offended  drew  from  tliis  ignorant 
man  the  confession  which  follows.  At  all 
events,  here  is  the  confession ; — 

"I  Thomas  Goodman  once  heard  of  one 
Mr.  Cobbit  going  About  gaving  out  lactures 
at  length  he  came  to  Battel  and  gave  one  their 
and  their  was  a  gret  number  of  peopel  came 
to  hear  him  and  I  went  he  had  verrey  long 
conversation  concerning  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try and  tilling  them  that  they  was  verry  much 
impose  upon  and  he  said  he  would  show  them 
the  way  to  gain  their  rights  and  liberals  (liber- 
ties) and  he  said  it  would  be  verry  Proper  for 
every  man  to  keep  gun  in  his  house  espesely 
young  men  that  they  might  prepare  themselves 
in  readiness  to  go  with  him  when  he  called  on 
them  and  he  would  show  them  which  way  to 
go  on  and  he  said  that  peopel  might  expect  fiis 
their  as  well  as  other  places.  This  is  the  truth 
and  nothing  But  the  truth  of  A  deying  man." 

With  the  help  of  this  confession  and  some 
other  matters  the  government  at  last  felt  as 
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if  they  oouM  venture  <m  a  proeecutioti.  And 
on  the  7tli  of  Jul>v  lH3l,  Cohbett  stood  on  hk 

U4;il  in  lUe  Court  of  KingV  Bencli,  Brougham 
ttud  oUicr  mimj^ters  being  preseiit  in  front  of 
liinii  aa  we  have  etated,  su^  ^  fnend  Lord 
RjtJoor  being  at  hia  aide  to  encourage  him, 
and  if  neceaaary  give  ev^idence  in  hia  favour. 
Cobbett  conducted  hie  own  ease. 

The  very  numl*r  of  the  Tkoopetmy  Tra$h 
on  which  the  indictment  was  founded  contained 
tlie  foUowing  words :  **  I  am  for  a  government 
of  Kingy  Lorda,  and  Commona,  but,  let  what 
else  will  come,  I  am  for  the  frocMlomf  the  hap- 
piness and  greatness  of  England,  and  abov^e 
ail  things,  for  the  good  feeding  and  clothing 
of  thoee  who  raiae  all  the  foo<l  and  make  all 
the  clothing/^  And  in  a  speech  several  hours 
long,  CJobbett  fiointed  out,  among  other  things, 
that  Goodman  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Uaeful  Knowledge, 
of  which  Brougham  and  Denman  were  both 
members,  the  former  being  president,  had  re- 
cently aaked  his  leave  to  reprint  his  letter  to  the 
Luddites  condemning  their  practices,  machine- 
breaking  and  violenoe  of  other  kind,  Cobbett, 
^en  seventy  years  old,  attacked  the  Whigs 
venomously  throughout  the  whole  of  hia 
speech.  This  was  bad  policy;  but  after  being 
locked  up  all  night  the  jury  were  discharged, 
being  unable  to  agree  to  a  verdict 

Perhaps  a  sketch  of  Mr,  CJobbett'a  appear- 
ance and  his  manner  aa  a  public  speaker  at 
this  time— a  sketch  from  a  contemporary  pen^ — 
may  be  welcome  in  this  place.  *^  ]^Ir.  Cobbett,'' 
aaya  this  publidst,  "is  atUi  of  stately  atature, 
and  must  in  youth  have  been  tnlL  He  must 
then,  in  physiognomy,  person,  and  bearing, 
have  been  a  fine  specimen  of  the  true  Saxon 
breed, — 

*•  'The  eyes  of  aiore,  and  the  locks  of  brown, 

And  tho  blunt  speech,  that  buista  without  a  pause, 
Aad  free-bom  thougbt,  which  lea^e  tho  soldier 
with  tho  laws,* 

"  Hi,i  thin,  white  hairs  and  high  forehead, 
the  humour  lurking  in  the  eye  and  playing 
about  the  lipa,  betokened  something  more 
tlmu  the  8<|uire  in  hia  gala  suit;  stiU,  the  al* 
'  together  wiia  of  this  reapectubte  and  respon- 
sible kind.  Hia  voice  ia  low-toned,  clear,  and 
n«aible,  and  so  skilfully  modulated  that  not 


an  aapiration  was  lotit  of  bis  nttrvooa,  fiu 
imheaitattng,  and  {lerfectly  corrrct  dim 
Tliere  was  no  embam^smenti  no  flatter,  do 
picking  of  words,  nor  was  the  sfieaker  once  at 
fault,  or  in  the  amallast  degree  disturbed  by 
those  [»etty  accideu ta  aui!  annoy aneee  which 
must  have  moved  almo^  any  other  man.  -  .  . 
He  is  indeed  a  tirst-rate  comic  actor,  pcwseased 
of  that  flexible,  penetrative  power  of  imitation 
which  extends  to  mind  and  character  aa  well 
aa  to  their  outward  signs,.  His  genius  is,  be- 
sidca,  eaaenttally  dramatic.  We  have  often 
read  hia  lively  characterisiic  dialoguea  with 
pleaaore  and  amusement ;  but  to  see  him  act 
them,  and  peiaonate  Lord  Al thorp,  pommelled 
and  posed  by  the  future  member  for  Oldham, 
was  a  degi^ee  beyond  this.  He  was  in  nothing 
vehement  or  obstreperous,  though  everybody 
had  anticipated  something  of  this  kind«  and 
hia  subdued  tone  and  excellent  discretion  gave 
double  point  to  his  best  hits.  .  ,  ,  Thehomour 
of  his  solemn  irony,  hiB  blistering  aarcaam,btrt 
especially  his  sly  hits  and  unexpected  or  ran- 
dom strokes  and  pokes  on  the  sore  or  w«ik 
aides  of  the  Whigs,  told  with  full  effect  To 
oratory,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  Mr. 
Cobbett  never  once  rises,  but  he  is  ever  a 
wily,  dear,  and  most  effective  speaker." 

Of  course  an  attoruey-gcnend  moat  di*  hit 
duty,  and  Denman  was  not  the  man  to  sym- 
pathize with  Cobbett^s  virulence.  But  it  ia 
rather  melancholy  to  see  him  proaecutiug  this 
veteran,  who  evidently  loved  hia  country,  and 
would  not  really  hurt  a  hair  of  any  man's  heftd. 
I>enman  had  himself  known  what  it  wm  to 
be  on  the  dangerous  side  of  the  hedge»  And, 
though  not  violent  himself,  had  been  aao- 
dated  with  violent  people.  He  waa  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  had  introduced  touches  of 
manly,  homely  feeling  into  bis  defenoe  of 
Queen  Caroline,  w^hich  haii  sent  a  LhriU 
through  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Memorable 
as  a  etroke  of  simple,  affecting  doquence  waa 
his  remark — emphasized  by  hia  warm  aiucerity 
of  manner— that  though  the  queen's  name 
had  been  by  order  omitted  from  the  litut^ 
the  people  would  remember  her  in  the  pmjv 
for  anch  aa  were  ^desolate  and  oppreated^* 
When,  in  tlie  coune  of  the  trial,  Denman 
went  to  Cheltenham  for  a  little  p«:aoe,  tlie 
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^IfihAhitJints  lua  to  Uie  clergyman  to  ask  him 

►  lyiire  the  cliurch*belU  rung  in  lionnttr  of  her 

ftjesij^  Bolicitwr-geiiemi  I     Tlie  clergyman 

tipun   ivUicU    the   people   tort;   tlje 

out  of  lienman's  caiTuige,  drew  it  to 

'liJB  kouaaj  and  ojmpelliid  Lim  t<^>  make  a  speech 

to  them  from  a  window  or  Iwilcony.    They 

ItSMA  made  &  rush  for  the  house  of  the  poor 

IckfgyniAn,  amaahed  hid  windows,  broke  open 

church,  and  rang  the  beUa  until  late  at 

Knight,    It  ia  not  to  be  dreamed  of  that  Denman 

I  apfirored  of  ail  this,  for  he  was  a  wise,  good, 

jtnoderate  man;  but  when  King  William  had 

i  bim  Attorney-general  it  left  an  awkward 

limfiffcaBiodi  on  mo«t  people^ii  nunds  to  find  a 

i  who  Ixad  gone  Uirough  so  many  turbulent 

hiniEelf,  an<]  fought  so  unflinchingly 

honourably  on  the  turbulent  side,  con- 

ducting  a  press  prosecution  against  a  man  like 

CobbetU 

The  Dtory  of  Cobbett'a  public  life  does  not 

etMl  with   hia  trial  in   1831  for  a  aeditious 

Isbd.    In  tlie  autumn  of  that  year  it  bad  be- 

pJam   that    the   reform  wave  would 

[ipeedUy  carry  all  before  it,  and  the  return  of 

'CSobbctt  to  parliament  became  a  moral  eer- 

luiiiljr*    He  published — the  RegxMter  going  on 

tbU  time-— an  addi'eas  to  the  electors  of 

Dchesteri  in  which  he  prej^entcd  the  wuild 

in  general  and  the  Wliiga  in  particular  with 

lib  poHticai  programme.     This  included  all 

(•the  old  items  and  a  few  new  ones.     Tithes 

rerCf  of  ooorse,  to  be  abolished,  sinecures  were 

^•to  be  sw^pt  away,  and  all  pensions  withdrawn 

for  which  a  clear  case  of  justidcation  could 

tie  made  out.     Besides  this,  the  national 

Eid<1]i  wis  to  be  wi|jed  out  by  Uie  sale  of 

tttfiUafffical  property,  certain  portions  of  the 

tion  projierties^  and  the  crown  lands 

Jtogvtberl     The  cun'ency  wss  to  be  set  in 

otdcsv  thie  standing  army  reduced,  and  taxa- 

i  cut  down  and  rearranged  as  to  its  inci- 

lill  it  should  be  no  longer  an  unjust 

so   upon   the   industry  of  the  country. 

'  Col>b«tt1i  old  friend,  Lord  Radnor,  supported 

kiai  oi  thk  occiAOQ  by  an  open  letter,  which 

L  txtioaivfly  circulated,  and  from  which  a 

il  ezoerpt  may  well  be  given.     "  With  re- 

9^fm^  Mjd  Lord  Rjulnor,  "to  the  measures 

wlddl  Migkl  to  \m  adopted^  I  have  no  hesi- 


tation in  saying  that  my  decided  opuiiou  is, 
that,  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  internal 
peace  of  the  country,  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  the  preservation  of  property,  and  the 
maintenance  of  anything  like  liberty,  measures 
must  be  adopted  to  the  full  extent  of  any  that 
have  ever,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  been  proposed 
by  Mr.  Cobbett.  I,am  persuaded  that  he  ha^i 
aU  these  objects  sincerely  at  heart,  I  wholly 
acquit  him  of  any  personal  ambition,  except 
probably  that  anxious  deaire  for  fzime,  and 
that  wish  to  live  in  the  grateful  recollection 
of  his  countrymen,  which  are  the  Bigns  of  an 
exalted  and  of  a  noble  spirit.  Sordid  views 
of  interest  be  certainly  has  none— no  petty 
ambition*  The  good  of  the  people  is  what  he 
seeks;  his  fame — the  mere  ffict  of  his  being 
thought  of  to  represent  Manchester— is  the  as- 
surance that  he  has  the  means  of  promoting  it." 

Under  the  new  Reform  Bill  Oklham  was  to 
have  two  members.  Cubbett  had  been  re- 
ceived with  gieat  enthusiasm  in  Scotland,  and 
Manclieater  had  put  him  in  nomination,  but 
Oldham  wiui  the  place  for  which  he  was  to  sit, 
along  with  Mr.  Fielden,  the  manufacturer. 
When  Brougham  saw  the  retmns  for  the  first 
reformed  parliament  he  aaid,  ^'We  shall  be 
too  strong! "  This  was  true  in  one  respect,  but 
not  in  the  main,  so  far  as  the  coimtiy  was 
concerned.  Nor  did  the  Badicsl  members 
effect  much.  Mr,  Cobbett,  who  surprised 
everj'body  by  the  quietness  of  his  manner, 
was  not  ^dways  wise,  and  he  made  one  serious 
blunder.  Speaking  on  the  currency  question » 
and  treating  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  **head  ami 
front"  of  aU  the  "offending"  in  this  matter, 
he  bad  the  gross  bad  manners  (to  say  no  more) 
to  move  that  Peel's  want  of  success  in  settUng 
the  currency  question  proved  such  ignorance 
that  he  ought  to  be  dismiBsed  from  the  privy 
couucil.  Of  course  he  was  laughed  down* 
and  of  course  he  did  his  own  cause  harm.  It 
is  pleasiint  to  turn  ft-om  these  hectoring  follies, 
to  Cobbett  pleading  the  cause  of  the  factoiy 
children — "three  hundred  thousand  of  the 
most  helpless  creatures  in  the  world  holding 
up  their  hands  for  mercy." 

It  was  not  until  the  Ifith  of  June^  1635, 
that  Cobl>ett  died,  but  the  event  may  as  wefJ 
be  mentioned  at  onoe,  ns  the  pireoediDg  para- 
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graphs  close  hia  liiirlianieiiUiry  ciiretM*.  He 
boartte*!  that  *'he  hatl  been  the  great  eiilight- 
eiier  of  the  {people  of  England,*^  and  the  Ixiast 
had  nnioli  truth  in  it,  if  conthifd  to  a  certain 
cla«H  of  topics,  an<l  if  ('oUH.'tt's  principles  are 
admitted  to  be  ''light"  siuh  as  the  |)eople 
wanted.  It  cannot  l>e  said  that  CobWtt  wrote 
witli  "sweetness"  as  well. as  light;  but  when 
you  have  allowed  for  his  almsiveness  you  lind 
remaining  a  good  deal  of  ])raotifal  nu>denition. 
He  was  no  revolutionist.  He  wiis  a  great 
farmer,  a  considerable  experinient;dist  in  fann- 
ing mattera,  and  jxissionatvly  fond  of  flowers 
and  birds.  *'I  U'gan  life,''  siiid  he,  "by  driv- 
ing the  rooks  and  magi^es  from  my  father's 
pea-fields  and  my  mother's  chickeii-yard,  and 
I  shall  end  it  by  endeav()uring  to  drive  the 
tithe  and  tax  devourers  ft-om  tlie  fruits  of  the 
labour  of  my  industrious  countrymen.'*  Un- 
fortunately this  energetic  man  made  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  that  he  had  a  parliamentary 
vocation;  and  the  pressure  of  London  life,  late 
hours,  and  the  necessary  irritations  of  the  new 
career  helped  to  cut  his  life  shoit  at  a  date 
when  he  could  ride  "across  country"  with  the 
boldest.  He  wa;3  fond  of  hunting,  fishing, 
single-stick,  boxing,  and  old  English  sports. 
There  wa-s  a  strong  consei-vative  fibre  in  his 
nature.  His  greatest  i>ride  anil  joy,  ajvart 
from  ix)litic8,  wjus  in  his  fruits,  flowers,  dogs, 
horses,  home-made  bread,  and  plea-sfint  farm- 
house home.  MLss  Mitfonl  declares  that  slie 
never  saw  a  finer  garden  than  his,  and  that 
hLs  Indian  corn  and  water-melons  were  nearly 
up  to  the  New  York  standard.  He  had  re- 
t .lined  something  of  the  soldier  alwut  him  to 
the  last,  and  the  lady  opines  that  his  "etenial 
i-ed  waistcoat"  heliHMl  the  "military"  impres- 
sion which  he  made  on  some  of  his  visitors. 

Cobbett  iKJgan  his  career  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  conciliatory  si)eech,  "Since 
I  have  been  sitting  here  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  vain  and  unprofitable  convci-sation." 
He  was  totally  destitute  of  mental  or  moral 
height,  and  had  not  a  thread  of  poetry  in  the 
whole  web  of  his  nature.  If  he  had  l)een  l>oni 
a  gentleman,  if  he  had  had  a  gentleman's  gen- 
eral culture,  if  he  had  had  poetry  and  height 
in  him,  he  would  have  mucli  resembled  in 
many  particulars  a  widely  different  man- 


Walter  Savage  Landor  (the  Boythom  of 
Dickens,  in  BleaJt  Hotue) — a  point  which  Is 
too  obvious  to  need  expansion,  even  if  this 
were  the  place  for  it.  The  suggestion  alone 
may  help  to  explain  mach. 

In  183()TliomasBabington  Mocaulay  entered 
parliament  for  the  pocket-borough  of  Calue. 
Fi-om  the  very  first  his  presence  stamped  the 
\  debates  with  a  new  character,  and  though  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  the  "academic"  order — 
admitteilly  no  statesman — he  took  high  place 


in  his  very  first  s]>eech,  and  his  figure  will 


frequently  a])pear  in  these  pages.  He  was,  as 
is  well  known,  the  son  of  Zachary  l^iacaulay, 
the  "  Claplmmite  "  and  anti-slavery  advocate, 
or  rather  worker,  and  his  first  public  speech 
of  any  moment  was  made,  with  triumphant 
success,  at  an  anti-slavery  meeting  in  1824. 
His  university  career  had  been  brilliant,  and 
he  was  already  celebrated  as  an  Ediiiburjh 
Reviewer  when  he  entered  i>arliaroent.  He 
had  studied  for  the  bar,  but  never  practised 
— though,  as  we  shall  see,  his  studies  were  not 
useless  to  him.  Although  he  proved  a  good 
debater  and  extempore  speaker,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  getting  his  speeches  by  heart,  like 
Ward,  of  whom  Rogers  wrote — 

**  They  say  Ward  has  no  heart,  but  I  deny  it; 
He  hat  a  heart,  and  gets  his  8|)eoche8  by  it." 

His  air  and  manner  when  he  entered  the 
house  prejMired  for  one  of  his  magnificent 
oratioiis  was  so  i>eculiarly  abstracted  that  any 
one  could  see  what  was  coming.  He  always 
spoke  before  dinner,  and  invariably  kept  the 
refreshment  -  rooms  empty  till  he  had  done. 
When  he  came  stumbling  into  his  seat  iXH)ple 
would  say,  "  Macaulay  will  give  us  a  speecli 
to-night;"  and  the  words  would  pass  from 
man  to  man  far  outside  the  house,  till  mem- 
bers came  hurrying  in  groups  from  the  club- 
houses in  Pall  Mall  and  elsewhere.  To  see 
him  in  the  Strand  or  the  Temple,  absorbed 
and  awkward,  was  sometimes  a  sufficient  pro- 
phecy of  what  was  coming.  "Do  you  see 
that  stout  man  talking  to  himself?  Thats 
Macaulay — he  will  speak  in  the  house  to- 
night." As  we  have  mentioned  his  awkward- 
ness, and  as  small  traiti  are  interestiDg  with 
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to  ao  remarkable  a  uiao,  we  may  nieii- 
tiaa  tJmt  his  want  of  manual  dexterity  was  so 
%t  thtki  he  could  never  shave  himself  with- 
rrcrely  cutting  hia  chin.  Also,  though 
lie  wad  n  poet  of  a  certain  order,  hia  general 
\  not  good,  and  be  had  an  extraoixli- 
iljextenaiire  a^oHinent  of  gorgeouu  waist- 
cuatB.  Of  course  waistcoats  did  not  influence 
V^^  polities,  though  those  were  the  days  when 
L^  were  apt  to  dreaa  alike;  but  much 
ler  circumstnnees  than  the^  are  cheiTBhed 
th^  memory  when  men  bo  tlidtijiguiahed  are 

Among  all  the  advocates  of  leform  in  par- 
Dt  none  had  a  clearer  he^id  or  a  more 
|itmctk»l  riew  of  the  question  thtm  Macaulay. 
im  entettamed  no  sanguine  hofiee  of  wliat 
hi  follow  an  improved  system  of  napreseu- 
be  felt  strongly  that  human  nature 
ima  the  mkme  in  all  agc^;  he  had  maintained 
i  und^  the  Tudors,  especially  under 
abeih,  the  English  had  been  a  free  people, 
whom  the  monarch  stood  in  wholesome 
i99i;  and  that  previonaly  to  the  Kevolution 
qnwtion  of  parliamentaiy  reform  was 
▼tjy  little  importance.  "The  English/' 
Ajs  Hr»  Mocaulay,  '^were  ia  the  sixteenth 
Atttfj  m  ^e  people,  beyond  nil  doubt,  lliey 
i  not,  indeed,  the  outward  show  of  freedom, 
bat  they  had  the  reality."  It  was  not,  he  ad- 
^■ut%  m  constitutional  freedom*  **  Tliey  had  not 
»  good  a  constitution  as  we  have,  but  they  had 
f  without  which  the  best  couBtitulion  is  ajs 
I  an  the  king'd  prctclamation  against  vice 
mod  inunorality,  that  wluch,  without  any  con- 
Qiiciu,  keeps  nilers  in  awe — force,  and  the 
it  to  nae  it.  .  .  .  Parliaments,  it  is  true, 
I  rarvly  held, and  were  not  veryrespectf  ully 
The  Great  Charter  w-aa  often  violated, 
il  Uie  (jeopii!  had  a  security  against  gross 
•yttetiiatic  misgovemnient  far  stronger 
i  all  tlie  pafduuent  that  was  ever  marked 
itE  tlii^  sign  BUUiiud,  and  than  all  the  wax 
thai  wa»  ever  pfeMed  by  the  great  ^al. 

''A  QMdem  Eiiglialiman  can  hardly  under- 
huw  the  people  c^n  have  had  any  real 
ity  for  gooti   gtivernment  under  kings 
ilM>  Jerml  benevolences,  and  chid  the  Houae 
of  OMumoni  as  tiiey  would  have  chid  a  pack 
Pirupte  do  nut  auQiciently  consider 


that,  though  the  legal  checks  were  feeble,  the 
natural  checks  were  strong.  ,  .  .  There 
was  one  great  and  effectual  limitation  on  the 
royal  authority — the  knowledge  tiuit,  if  the 
patience  of  the  nation  were  severely  tried,  the 
nation  would  put  furlb  its  strength,  and  that 
its  strength  would  be  fuuud  iiTesistible.  If  a 
large  body  of  Englishmen  became  thoroughly 
discontented,  instead  of  presenting  requisi- 
tions, holding  large  meetingB^  passing  reaolu- 
tions,  signing  |>etition8,  foi-ming  associations 
and  unions,  they  rose  up,  they  took  their 
hidberdfi  and  their  bows;  and  if  the  sovereign 
was  not  sufficiently  popular  to  find  among  hia 
subjects  other  halberds  and  other  bowa,  no- 
thing remained  for  him  but  a  repetition  of 
the  horrible  tscenea  of  Berkely  aiid  Pomfret, 
This,  of  course,  is  not  toH/itituttonal  freedom: 
it  is  primitive,  it  may  even  be  called  Wrbar- 
ous  in  all  but  form  aiul  colmir ;  and  of  course 
it  is  not  consistent  with  a  state  of  things  in 
which  free- trade  and  universal  education  form 
part  of  the  general  scheme.  In  fact  it  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  formula,  *  Treat  us  properly 
or  we  will  cut  your  tliroat.'  To  which  it  may 
be  added  that  the  soverei^^n  was  in  older  days 
an  actually  fighting  person— really,  not  nomi- 
nally, the  captain  of  the  nation;  and  the  voice 
of  the  luition  naid,  *Omquer  for  us  wherever 
we  come  into  collision  with  the  foreigner,  or 
we  will  depose  you.*  But  now,  if  the  sovereign 
were  to  go  out  and  light  Ln  pers».'m  to-morrow, 
it  would  be  impusi^ible  to  rewtore  the  state  of 
national  feeling  which  prevailed  even  at  the 
time  when  George  II.  w^ent  to  the  battle  of 
Dettingen." 

Buriiig  the  lustrum  which  preceded  Uie 
jjassing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  friends  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people 
had  lost  no  opportunity  of  setting  the  qucfition 
forward.  Macaulay,  then  only  twenty-eight 
years  old,  was  not  yet  in  }mrliament,  but  he 
iKid  allied  himself  with  the  AVhig  party,  had 
formed  decided  opinions  on  most  political 
questions,  and  in  the  great  Whig  organ,  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  made  use  of  a  notice  of  Hal- 
hun's  ConstiitUioJial  IlisCon/  of  Enijland  as  a 
stalking-horse  behind  which  to  fight  the  gre^-^t 
cause  of  his  jiarty.  He  draws  am  amusing  pic- 
ture of  the  difference  between  the  relations  of 
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the  people  aud  the  |)iirluiiueiit  before  the  Bevo- 
laliou  and  their  reiatioDa  since  that  event,  and 
he  lays  on  hia  colours  with  mudi  moderation, 
Ferhat«  no  man  did  more  to  iulluence  **  reAson- 
fthie"  niiti-i-elormerB  thim  Maeanhiy.  The  re- 
ticence of  certain  paasageB  In  hiB  argument  is 
lilmo^t  diplomatic  in  ltd  character.  ^*  A  lai^e 
part  of  the  natioo/'  aaya  he,  '^is  certainly 
desirous  of  reform  in  the  representative  system. 
How  large  that  part  may  be,  and  how  strong 
its  deaires  ou  the  subject  may  be,  it  is  diilicalt 
to  itixy.  It  is  only  at  intervals  that  the  clamour 
on  the  subject  is  loud  and  yeh^ment.  But  it 
seems  to  us  during  the  remissions,  the  feeling 
gathers  strength,  and  that  every  successive 
burst  is  more  violent  than  that  which  preceded 
it.  The  public  attention  may  be  for  a  time 
diverted  to  the  Catholic  claims  or  the  meiv 
can  tile  code,  but  it  is  probable  tiiat  at  no  very 
distant  period,  perhaps  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  generation,  all  other  questions  will 
m&g^  in  that  wliich  is,  in  a  ceitain  degree, 
connected  with  them  alL*^ 

It  will  be  obaerved  tlmt  we  have,  up  to 
that  date,  1828,  got  no  farther  than  Uie  pro- 
bability of  a  reform  in  parliament.  In  1830 
he  entered  parliament  na  meniber  for  the 
Whig  Marquis  of  Lansdowue'a  **  pocket  bor- 
ough" of  Calne,  and  made  a  very  modest  but 
Buoeessful  speech  in  favour  of  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  of  the  Jews.  On  the  2nd  of 
March,  1631,  we  find  him  making  a  powerful 
speech  in  favour  of  Lord  John  RusseJl's 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend 
the  representation  of  the  people.  One  or  two 
of  the  passages  of  that  speech  will  brighten 
the  page,  and  recall  topics  forgotten  now,  but 
of  great  weight  then.  "If,  sir,"  said  Macaulay, 
*^I  wished  to  make  such  a  foreigner  clearly 
understand  what  I  consider  as  the  great  de- 
fects of  our  system,  I  would  conduct  him 
through  that  great  city  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Great  Buiaell  Street  and  Oxford 
Street,  a  city  superior  in  «*ize  and  ui  population 
to  the  capitals  of  many  mighty  kingdoms,  and 
probably  superior  in  opulence,  intclligenoe, 
and  general  respectability  to  any  city  in  the 
wurld~I  would  conduct  him  through  that  in- 
terminable succession  of  streets  and  squari^ 
aU  conaisting  of  well-built  and  weU-fumiahed 


h/ouaea.  I  would  make  liim  observe  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  shops,  ttjid  the  crowd  of  weU-Ap- 
poiuted  equipages.  I  would  lead  him  round 
tliat  magniHoent  circle  of  palaces  which  sur- 
rounds the  Regents  Park,  I  winild  tell  him 
that  the  rental  of  this  district  was  far  greater 
than  tLit  of  the  wltole  kingdom  of  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  the  Union.  And  then  1  would 
tell  him  tliat  this  was  an  uni>epresented  dis- 
trict i  It  is  needless  to  give  any  more  instances. 
It  is  needless  to  speak  of  Manclicstc%  Btr- 
minghnm,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  with  no  represen- 
tation, or  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  with  a 
mock  representation," 

To  Macaulay *4j  powerful  and  persuasive  ad- 
vocacy of  reform  in  parliament  it  will  be 
neccmnjry  again  to  refer. 

On  the  31st  of  September,  1632,  died  Sir 
Walter  Scott  He  waa  a  man  who  used  openly 
to  say  he  did  not  heed  or  understand  poUtiCS, 
and  yet  his  stoiy  has  some  curiously  ictexest- 
ing  links  with  the  politics  of  his  time.  That 
he  was  a  j^ed-hot  Tory  to  the  last  is  weD 
known,  but  his  Torybm  was  a  sort  of  senti- 
ment, and  had  no  inte!ltK!tual  root  worth 
speaking  of.  He  used  very  greatlj  to  admire 
Cimning, — which  an  able  mui  coidd  hanlty 
help  doing, — but  as  Canning  advaucd  fertlier 
and  farther  upon  Liberal  lin^  of  thoiight  and 
action,  Scott  fell  off  from  him.  The  great 
novelist's  attachment  to  George  IV.  wwm  rery 
little  to  his  credit,  except  so  far  as  it  sprang 
from  gratitude.  Scott  was  the  first  baronet 
whom  George  TV.  made,  and  when  the  hitter 
visited  Edinburgh  in  1822  it  was  Scott  who 
"did  the  honours"  of  the  reception.  He  went 
on  board  the  royal  yacht  upon  the  very  day 
when  his  dearest  friend  (William  Erakinr) 
dieil,  and  when  the  king  drank  hia  hetalth 
in  Highland  whisky,  humbly  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  ratlin  the  gliss  which  hia  maj<»ty 
liad  used.  To  this  humble  petition  thi*  king 
meet  graciously  acced wl    Un  f o rt  n  -  u 

Scott  got  back  home,  he  found  Ci..  :,.^ie, 
and  smaahed  the  royal  gift  by  aittini;  down 
upon  it    Cnbbewuslii  *  a 

trickster,  but  would  flcari  rha 

whisky  transaction,  and  ptu'haps  the  rtrf  8%kt 
of  him  inspirt'd  Scott  with  a  little  tlxaaui 
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It  WHA  in  the  midftt  of  the  reform  iigitation 
doling  the  ye^r  1831  that  Seott  wsja  stricken 
nth  pttnJysis,  la  a  speech  at  Jedburgh, 
in  in  MATch  of  that  ye^r,  he  so  earaged 
tiu!  mob  by  biii  opfKiaitioD  that  at  hist  they 
hiMUffti  anil  booted  him.  lu  the  midst  of  it 
all  he  turned  pAssii>tintely  round  upon  them, 
iiliauUng,  "I  emre  no  more  for  your  gabble 
tltao  lor  the  qujickiug  of  the  geese  on  the 
grMn.**  Some  notion  of  the  weakuess  of 
a  great  man  niiiy  be  oipable  is  to  be 
from  a  senteace  or  two  of  Scott's 
tfaftOKt  foolijih  speech.  **We  in  thid  distnct,^ 
ttid  liet  '^are  proad,  and  with  reason,  that  the 
&rtt  dmia-bridge  was  the  work  of  a  Scotch- 
fMB.  It  BtiU  hangs  where  be  erected  it  a 
ty  long  time  ago.  The  French  heard  of 
tDYcntion,  and  detennlned  to  introduce 
til  bot  with  great  improvements  and  embel- 
liiblBttiita,  A  friend  of  my  own  saw  the 
tkia^  tried.  It  was  on  the  Seine  at  Marly, 
Tli»  Fr^ndi  chain-bridge  looked  lighter  and 
Airier  tJian  the  prototj^^  Every  Englishman 
jaimiit  waa  di»poBed  to  confess  that  we  bad 
bett«ai  at  our  own  trade.  But  by-and- 
It  gfttcs  were  opened,  and  the  multitude 
I  ia  |M»  over.  It  began  to  awing  rather 
iiilftbly  lieneath  tlie  pressure  of  the  good 
lipi3lj»  and  by  the  time  the  architect,  who 
ltd  the  prooeasion  in  great  pomp  and  glory, 
teaclwd  llie  middle,  the  whole  gave  way^  and 
hm — worthy,  patriotic  artist — was  the  fii*st 
thfti  got  a  ducking.  They  had  forgot  tlie 
mifklle  bolt,-— or  rather^  thU  ingenious  person 
IomI  eoocdred  that  to  be  a  cJumsy-looking 
lolmti  which  might  safely  be  db{:H^nsed  with^ 
«^de  ho  put  8t>me  invwihle  gimcnick  of  his 
owtt  to  supply  its  piace."^ 

I  like  tliis  might  very  well  ennige 
much  slower  to  see  through  a 
&llacy  tban  a  Scotch  one — unless  they  laughed 
jiA  it^  Uofortunatf  ly,  these  were  angry  times, 
mmi  It  i«  grievous  to  have  to  add  that  when 
id  M»J  of  1631,  Scotti  80rely  ill  with  stroke 
alt«f  itrako  of  ht^  mala^ly^  attendt^d  the  Rox- 
%«if)(lHlia«  tft^^ion  held  at  Jedburgh,  he  wns 
■fc—id  and  hotited  in  the  Htrtn^tg,  .ind  insulted 
wtfh  !ntaJ  criei*  of  ^* Biirk  8ir  Walter ! '*  All 
^nk  tieep  inta  hia  heart,  and  in  hiis  hi^t 
eiinum  Iw    k«pt    iitumiurin}?,    **6urk    Sir 


Walter!"  It  has  been  maintained  tljat  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels  have  had  considerable 
political  influence  na  popular  conductinjr^rods 
of  Tory  sentiment,  but  that  question  is  hardly 
worth  diacussi  ng. 

The  political  excitement  of  the  time  had, 
among  many  ordinary  and  natural  electa 
wluch  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  narrative,  that 
of  *'  drawing  out "  men  of  ability  who  had  a 
turn  for  affViirs,  and  enlisting  their  powers  in 
wliat  they  held  to  be  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion. Three  remarkable  men,  of  one  school  of 
thought,  and  with  much  leas  personal  ambition 
than  zeal  for  principle-s,  were  "drawn  out*' 
of  the  crowd  in  1831,  and  soon  attracted 
notice  in  the  parhament  of  1832. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  sdiool  of  Bentham 
and  James  Mill  should  bo  found  to  have 
trained  no  pupils  for  political  action.  The 
greatest  of  tlieui  all,  IMr,  John  Stuart  MiU^ 
was  to  remain  in  hia  study  and  at  the  India 
House  for  the  present;  but  thi*ee  of  his  fellow- 
pupils  in  the  Utilitarian  academy  at  Queen 
Square,  all  young,  and  two  very  young  indeed, 
now  came  to  the  front  These  three  wei-e  Sir 
William  Moles  worth,  Mr.  George  Grote,  and 
Mr.  Jolui  Arthur  Roebuck^  who  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1832  represented  East  Cornwall,  the 
City  of  London,  and  Bath,  respectively.  These 
gentlemen  were  the  leadei-s  of  Philosophical 
Riidicalism  (as  it  was  and  still  ia  calU*d)  in 
parliament  —  Sir  William  Moles  worth  being 
the  recognized  chief,  though  his  general 
powers  and  accomplishments  were  certainly 
not  greater  than  those  of  Mr.  Grote. 

The  return  of  young  Mr.  Grote  as  one  of 
the  members  for  the  city  was  a  triumph.  He 
was  the  sou  of  a  banker,  and  was  already 
occupied  with  hia  studies  for  the  great  IlUtary 
of  Greece,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  in 
literature.  He  found  time,  however,  for  much 
politicAl  pamphleteering  and  speech-making, 
and  in  particular  fur  tlie  persistent  advocacy 
of  the  ballot — the  political  topic  with  which 
his  name  is  partictilarly  aseocuited.  It  is  not 
irrelevant  to  notice  that  he  had  a  remarkably 
fine  presence,  and  though  very  quiet,  aJwaya 
exercised  much  personal  influence;  being  re- 
turned for  the  city,  election  after  election,  by 
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v.iryiiii;  luajorilifs,  till  \w.  voluntarily  i-etired 
from  piiMic  life  in  l'^41. 

Mr.  l»ot'l»uck  was  the  j^fivat  <K*l»;itt'r  of  the 
si.'hof)l  to  which  he  belongwl,  and  one  of  the 
most  ell'ective  of  what  mij^'ht  Ikj  calleil  the 
Lif^ht  Brigatle  of  Parliamentary  IJeforaiers. 
Of  c-oui-sc  he  had  not  the  fh;ry  energy  of 
l{rou«^ham,  before  whom  all  the  rest  «ink  into 
insiirnitioanoc;  nor  did  he  even  carry  the  moral 
weight  of  men  like  Kussell  and  Allhorn;  but 
he  was  a  danj^erous  and  unsjuirin^;  foe  to  cnwa 
«w<»rds  with.  How  lie  changed  sides  in  his 
later  yeai-s  is  famili.ir  to  us  all;  but  uj)  to  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war,  when  he  ttirried  liis 
motion  for  an  imjuiiT  into  the  management  of 
tlie  army  before  Seliastopol  and  turned  out  the 
Aberdeen  ministry,  he  was  a  genenil  favourite 
among  Liberals  and  a  real  jwwer  in  jwliticiil 
att'aii-s. 

Sir  William  Molesworth,  tlie  youngest  man 
of  the  thi-ce,  was  more  of  a  statesman  than 
either,  an«l  ha»l  real  administrative  jxiwer  as 
well  as  speculative  ability.  We  shall  see,  as 
we  profeed,  how  deep  was  the  mark  which  he 
made  on  our  colonial  policy,  l^ut  there  is  one 
topic  which  belongs  ratlier  to  a  general  esti- 
mate of  him  and  his  labuui-s  than  to  any  par- 
ticular i»oint  on  which  the  annalist  could  lix. 
He  w:ls  a  grt»at  a<lmirer  and  student  of  the 
philosopher  ITobbes,  ami  ex]>ended  a  fortune 
in  reviving  and  circulating  that  writers  works. 
With  the  majority  of  rea<ling  peoj)le  at  that 
time  ITobbes  had  the  reputation  not  only  of 
atheism  but  of  absolutism.  Of  coui-se  what 
Moli.'sworth  admired  in  Hoblu-s  wa,s  what 
r>enthani  an<l  James  Mill  admired  in  him — his 
mastery  of  inductive  nu-tlunls  in  pliilosophy, 
and  liis  siuguhirly  nervous  style  of  thought 
and  writing.  P>ut  }K:oi)le  were  easily  scared  in 
those  days,  an«l  j)oliticjil  tactics  were  unscni- 
pulous;  nobody  reflected  that  liadicalism,  the 
K'dlot,  and  all  tlie  rest  of  the  i>rogi-amme  of 
the  school,  could  not  dwell  in  the  same  brain- 
l)an  witli  absolutism;  and  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  never,  to  his  ilying  day,  was  able  to 
emerge  fmm  the  cl«>ud  of  dislike  under  which 
he  was  phiced  for  editing  "the  Philosopher  of 
Malmesbury."  In  our  own  days  such  a  fact 
would  not  alarm  the  merest  infant  in  the 
nui-sery  of  thouglit.     Hobbes  has  now  bet»u 


atlmitted  after  much  debate  to  his  fair  and 
propter  place  in  the  philosophical  and  poIitiL^d 
literatui-e  of  his  age;  but  when  Molesworth 
stood  for  South wark  men  were  stationed  along 
"the  borough"  to  hand  the  enlightened  elec- 
tors culled  extracts  from  the  Leviathan,  with 
the  terrible  injunction  added: — "Electors  of 
Southwark !  unless  you  wish  these  principles 
to  prevail,  do  not  vote  for  Molesworth  \'*  Of 
course  it  was  of  little  use  to  attempt  to  explain 
to  a  mob,  whose  religious  and  political  fcn'our 
was  exploding  idl  round  in  rotten  eggs  and 
dead  cats,  that  the  system  of  Molesworth's 
master,  Bentluim,  included  not  only  what  is 
usiially  known  as  universal  suffrage,  but  votes 
for  even  criminals  and  lunatics. 

Tliese  three  able  politicians  of  the  Radical 
Left  were  associated,  along  with  some  others, 
in  writing,  or  managing,  or  helping  to 
manage,  the  WestmiMter  Beviev,  which  had 
always  fought  jH>werfully  on  the  side  of  reform 
in  Church  and  State.  Roebuck  was  one  of 
its  most  esteemed  contributors,  but  Bentham 
used  to  tell  him  that  his  temper  would  do 
him  more  harm  than  his  talents  would  do  him 
good.  Associated  with  him,  James  Mill, 
liowring,  and  others,  were  some  exceedingly 
able  men  of  whom  the  outer  world  knows  but 
little.  Colonel  Penx)net  Thompson,  author 
of  T/te  Corn-law  Catechism,  which  did  so 
much  to  prei>ju'e  the  way  for  a  more  general 
interest  in  a  gi*eat  question,  is,  or  was,  very 
well  known,  and  so  is  Albany  Fonblauque. 
But  few  have  heiird  much  of  William  Ellis,  an 
exceeilingly  elFective  writer,  and  one  of  the 
gi-eatest  of  educational  jdiilauthropists.  Still 
less  known  are  the  two  Austins,  John  and 
Charles,  who  were  said  to  be  absolutely  the 
ablest  men  of  the  whole  set.  John,  by  his 
great  work  on  jurispi-udence  made  an  imper- 
isliable  nwirk  on  the  history  of  social  progress, 
not  only  in  England  but  abroad.  Of  Mr.  W. 
J.  Fox,  afterwards  M.P.  for  Oldham,  we  shall 
hear  again  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  in 
connection  with  the  education  question  and 
the  corn-laws.  But  tlie  tirst  and  most  striking 
services  rendered  Uirough  the  medium  of  the 
W&ttmiMter  Review  to  what  would  even  now 
be  called  extreme  Liberalism  range  over  the 
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yean  in  which  the  reform  question  was  seeth- 
ing in  the  public  mind.  The  Westminster 
Review  had  had  more  than  one  name,  but  its 
spirit  was  always  the  same.  It  had  been 
started  expressly  to  represent  Radicalism  (as 
the  Edinburgh  to  represent  Whiggism,  and 
the  Quarterly  to  advocate  Toiyism);  but 
when  Mr.  Blackwood  saw  the  gathering  of 
the  forces  into  tliis  side-camp,  and  noted  the 
immense  amount  of  talent  which  they  stood 
for,  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  up  his  cap,  and 
said  that  this  division  of  the  Liberal  troops 
was  a  happy  omen !  Eventually  Sir  William 
Molesworth  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  became  pro- 
prietors of  this  Review,  but  with  that  we  are 
not  concerned.  Only  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  activities  of  the  hustings  and  the 
House  of  Commons  do  not  by  any  means 
represent  all  the  socml  and  political  forces 
which  were  at  work  to  precipitate  political, 
Hocial,  and  especially  educational  reform  in 
the  decade  with  which  we  opened  the  present 
volume,  or  in  the  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing. Perhaps  not  one  of  all  this  band  of 
thinkers  and  workers  did  more  for  his  genera- 
tion than  the  modest  William  Ellis.  Many 
know  his  name  as  that  of  the  founder  of  the 
Birkbeck  schools,  but  of  his  other  labours  in 
the  cause  of  education  little  is  heard  or  sus- 
pected by  the  general  public.  Of  the  two 
Austins  it  was  said  by  wags  who  were  yet 
more  and  better  than  wags  that  they  had  be- 
tween them  the  two  most  powerful  intellects 
in  the  world.  Perhaps  some  who  do  not  care 
much  for  social  and  political  progress  may  be 
inclined  to  think  there  was  something  in  this 
<»]i  hearing  that  the  income  of  Charles  Austin, 
made  chiefly  by  practice  at  the  parliamentary 
liar,  was  estimated  at  £30,000  a  year. 

The  Reform  Bill  being  now  safe,  the  gen- 
•  nil  narrative  may  pause  to  gather  together 
.'i  few  collateral  incidents.  Just  as  William 
I V.  was  vindicating  the  royal  prerogative  by 
ordering  "a  hackney-coach''  to  take  him  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  cholera  was  at  our 
dcore.  The  panic  created  by  the  ])roclamation 
apon  the  subject  and  the  reports  of  the  first 
cases  was  terrible.  True,  Engknd  found  her- 
•eif  well  and  hearty  enough  to  illuminate  for 
joy  at  this  midden  dissolution,  and  the 


"cartload  of  inferences"  obviously  to  be  drawn 
from  it,  but  the  pestilence  was  dreadful  for 
all  that.  These  were  not  times  of  cheaj)  news- 
papers, in  whicli  (we  mean  no  satire)  wild 
rumours  could  be  checked  off  one  against 
another,  or  at  least  scrutinized  with  delibera- 
tion. "The  common  people"  were  largely 
dependent  for  their  news  upon  chance  read- 
ings at  coffee-houses  and  oUier  public-houses, 
and  "street  patterers"  made  sudden  little  for- 
tunes by  crying  bad  news  —  often  quite  false, 
of  course  — on  both  sides  of  the  way,  with 
slips  of  print  professing  to  tell  the  whole  story 
authentically.  The  cholera  was  fine  capital 
for  these  men ;  but,  in  truth,  the  plain  facts 
were  dreadful  enough.  A  ghastly  thing  it 
was  to  see  the  stricken  poor  borne  along  to 
the  hospitals  in  covered  "stretchers,"  all  the 
passers-by  hurrying  out  of  the  way,  for  the 
disease  was  supposed  to  be  infectious.  There 
was  scarcely  a  nook  in  London  in  which  some 
death  by  cholera  did  not  take  place,  and  the 
symptoms  were  so  terrible,  the  collapse  in  the 
fatal  cases  so  nipid,  the  bewilderment  of  the 
doctors  so  complete,  and  the  rise  in  the  death- 
rate  so  great,  that  the  commonplace,  "a  gloom 
was  cast  over  the  whole  of  society  "  was  strictly 
applicable  and  fully  true.  It  was  curious  to 
see  a  group  of  men  assembled  at  the  comer  of 
a  street  to  hear  the  news  read  out,  —  the  Lwt 
thing  about  Brougham,  or  I^nl  Durham,  or 
the  latest  joke  about  the  queen,  poor  dame, — 
suddenly  break  up  at  the  approach  of  one  of 
those  dreaded  stretchers.  The  first  instruction 
(emphasized  by  severe  penalties)  to  children 
and  nursemaids,  was  not  to  go  near  them. 
Booksellers*  shop  windows  exhibited  pictures, 
rudely  coloured,  of  the  victim  to  cholera  in 
the  stage  of  collapse,  and  of  course  the  blue 
skin,  the  blootlshot  sunken  eye,  the  bakeil  lip, 
and  the  weeping  relatives  were  made  the  most 
of.  Everybody  wore  camphor,  and  hardly 
any  one  went  to  bed  without  some  prophy- 
lactic, or  attempt  at  a  prophylactic,  in  the 
house.  I^ast,  not  least,  there  was  a  decidedly 
perceptible  increase  in  the  attendance  at 
churches  and  chapels,  the  result  of  increased 
seriousness,  more  or  less  deep,  born  of  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  pestilence. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  these  agitatuig 
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reform  duys  that  the  mob  itsHiiulted  the  Duke 
of  Wellingtou  and  bi'oke  the  windows  of 
Apsley  llouse.  The  duke  went  in  danger  of 
his  life,  and  the  bishojis  who  liad  voted  against 
the  bill  were  hissed  and  groanetl  at  in  the 
streets.  FVom  this  time  the  question  of  dis- 
pensing with  their  jiresence  in  the  House  of 
Lonis  never  sluml^ered :  it  wiis  discussed  with 
heat  and  hate  in  every  club-ri>om,  at  every 
free-and-easy.  The  duke,  Loi-d  Lyudhui'st 
(who  liiid  done  the  Tories* tlie  ingenious  ser- 
vice of  uniting  the  "waverei-s"),  and  the 
bishoiis  wei-e  commonly  exhibited  in  carica- 
tures and  in  transjxirencies,  dangling  from 
gibbets.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bill 
had  ]>assed  some  enthusiasts  commented  u]>on 
the  Apocalypse  by  showing  transparencies  of 
**  Satan  cast  into  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thou- 
:-iand  years,''- -the  key  (in  the  angel's  hand) 
which  was  to  lock  up  his  writhing  snakesliip 
being  inscribed  Reform  !  Since  those  excited 
times  we  have  grown  more  moderate  in  our 
ex|)ectations  of  results  fi*om  iK)liticjd  move- 
ments. Another  reform  bill  has  been  {lassed 
within  the  kist  twelve  years,  but  if  it  locked 
up  evil  the  lock  must  liave  been  very  ea.sy  to 
pick. 

Tlie  neighlK)urhood  of  Hyde  Park  Comer 
was,  at  the  highest  of  the  excitement,  the 
resort  of  angiy  crowds.  But  thouKinds  of 
people  went  on  ])uq)Ose  to  see  the  iron  win- 
dows which  the  duke  htid  put  up  in  Apsley 
House  to  make  it  shot-proof — windows  cele- 
l»rated  in  many  a  street-song  of  the  day,  as 
thus:- 

•'He  is  much  dlsrespcctod  wherever  ho  proos, 
With  his  cast-iron  windows  and  Waterloo  uoso  ; 
lie  has  often  trod  hard  on  fKior  Johnny  Bull's  toes, 
Dunil.ile  dum  deary,  kc." 

"Dumble  dum  deary"  was  tlien  a  i)opuhir 
song  or  tune.  For  a  long  whihi  there  was 
also  sung  about  the  streets,  and  indeed  else- 
where, a  parody  on 

**Off,  off!  said  the  stranjjer. 
Off,  off  and  away  I 

a  jartKly  intended  to  bid  the  bishoiJS  be  ofif" 
from  the  House  of  Lonls. 

It  wiis  an  unfortunate  thing  that  thei-e  was 
so  little   opi)ortunity   in    the  parliamentary 


debates  on  the  reform  bill  for  ridicule  of  a 
certain  kind.  Jokes  there  were,  of  counae, 
and  then  dull  men  also  made  speeches.  But 
a  Castlereagh  would  have  been  invaluable  in 
those  bitter  days.  Earl  Russell  has  told  us 
in  his  Recollectiom  that  he  once  heard  him 
speak  for  nearly  an  hour,  without  his  hearers 
being  able  to  understand  a  sentence  he  uttered, 
and  that  he  then — grave  and  self-satisfied  as 
usual—closed  "that  branch  of  the  subject**  by 
saying,  "Such,  Mr.  Si)eaker,  is  the  law  of 
nations."  When  the  house  was  sitting  any 
member  who  happened  to  come  in  to  a  dinner 
party  from  the  house  was  sure  to  be  asked 
what  was  "the  last"  from  Castlereagh.  In 
the  reform  struggle  there  was  no  such  general 
butt, — he  would  have  been  invaluable,  for 
laughter  is  a  great  check  upon  wrath. 

Tlie  interval  from  1830  to  1834  ¥ra8  one  of 
great  ecclesiastical  and  religious  activity.  The 
least  liistorically  im|)ortant  of  the  events  of 
these  years  was  the  foundation  by  Edward 
Irving  of  the  institution  to  which  he  and  his 
adherents  gave  the  name  of  the  Catholic  and 
A|)ostolic  Cliurch.  In  1831  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  founded. 
During  all  this  time  dissent  in  England  was 
full  of  life,  as  was  shown  by  the  formation  or 
by  the  energetic  action  of  various  societies  for 
missionary  or  educational  purposes.  It  is  now 
tliiit  Exeter  Hall  begins  to  be  recognized  as 
"a  great  fact" — if  we  may  use  an  expression 
which  is  a  little  faded.  In  1834  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Ateociation  was  founded. 

In  1833  the  Whigs  abolished  ten  bishoprics 
of  tlie  Establislied  Church ;  and  while  this  was 
in  the  air  the  movement  known  as  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement  began,  or  i*ather  took  practi- 
cal working  sliape  at  Oxford.  As  uoVkkIt  of 
any  shade  of  political  or  religious  opinion  will 
dispute  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman's  account  of  his 
share  in  the  matter,  we  shall  gladly  adopt, 
with  great  abbreviations,  his  own  words. 

"When  [in  1833]  I  got  back  from  abroad  I 
found  that  already  a  movement  had  com- 
menced in  opposition  to  the  specific  danger 
which  at  that  time  was  threatening  tlie  re- 
ligion of  the  nation  and  its  church.  Several 
zealous  and  able  men  had  united  their  counsels 
and  were  in  correspondenoe  with  each  other. 
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Hio  pnncipnl  of  them  were  Mr.  Keble,HiirreU 
fVoodc,  wbo  hiid  reached  home  louff  before  me, 
Mr.  WiUiam  Palmer  of  Dublin  and  Worcester 
iVill«^  (not  Mr.  William  Palmer  of  Magdalen, 
who  k  GOVT  n  CAitliolic),  Mr.  Arihtir  Perceval, 
ami  Mr*  Hugh  Rose. 

**0«t  of  nij  own  head  I  began  the  T^ctsfor 
tk9  Tim€9.  ...  I  had  the  eonaciousnees  that 
I  wiw  emplojed  in  that  work  which  I  had 
baeo  drauntng  about,  and  wliich  I  felt  to  lie 
inotnentous  and  inapinn;^.  .  .  .  No  time 
to  be  lost,  for  the  Whigis  had  come  to  do 
fliuir  worst,  and  the  rescue  might  come  tcxj 
i»hoprica  were  already  in  course  of  anp- 
church  property  was  in  course  of 
rli,  flees  would  soon  be  receiving  un- 
ocajpanta.  ...  I  felt  aa  on  board  a 
ytMuly  which  fiT«t  gets  under  weigh,  and  then 
iJitt  dedc  ia  cleared  out,  and  luggage  and  live 
•lock  stowed  awaj  into  their  proper  re- 
.  ,  ^  Nor  was  it  only  that  I  had 
in  our  cauae,  both  In  itself  and  m 
itm  polenitca]  force,  but  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  deipned  every  rival  aystem  of  doctrine,  and 
te  atgttment^  too.  Aa  to  the  High  Church 
and  tile  Low  Church,  I  thought  that  i\\&  one 
kttd  DO  more  a  logical  Lafiis  than  the  other; 
wkilfl  f  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  con- 
ln»v«fiitaJ  position  of  the  latter,  I  had  a 
rsal  rvpect  for  the  character  of  many  of  the 
adTOCfttoi  of  each  party,  bat  that  did  not  give 
cogimcy  to  their  arguments.  .  .  .  My  firat 
firiiicipJe  waa  the  principle  of  dogma;  my 
lAltle  wai  with  Liberalism;  hy  Liberalism  I 
tiM  anti -dogmatic  pnnciple  and  ita  de- 
X,  Thia  was  the  first  point  on  which 

Tbo  sigiil&c&noe  of  all  \Xm  will  be  made  fully 
•pfiirilit  to  the  reader  by  the  following  refer- 
mom  lo  Dr*  Hampden. 

'^DtiniiK  the  fint  year  of  the  Tract$  the  at- 
tmth  (of  the  Liberals)  upon  the  university 
twyn  to  November,  lBd4,  was  sent  to  me, 
by  0r.  Hampden^  the  aecond  edition  of  liis 
|i^mp^H^  «itititled,  0h§gr9atum»  on  R^Ugioua 
IHiMtii^  with  particular  reference  to  the  use  of 
lliiiilagieal  ie^ta  in  the  univenaity.  ...  It 
«as  uader  tlteae  cLrcumatancea  that  Dr.  Puaey 
j«iiMi»fi  Ma.    I  M  since  1827-S, 

fri  uifitic  admira- 


tion. His  great  learning,  his  immense  di]i> 
gence,  his  scholar-like  mind,  hia  simple  de- 
votion to  tlie  cause  of  religion,  overcame  me, 
and  great  of  coarse  was  my  joy,  when,  in  tlie 
last  da^'s  of  1833,  he  showed  a  disposition  to 
make  common  cause  with  us*  •  ,  .  He  at  once 
gave  to  us  a  poeition  and  a  name.  Without 
him  we  should  have  had  little  chance, especially 
at  the  early  date  of  1834,  of  making  any  serious 
resistance  to  the  Liberal  aggression." 

Now  the  story  of  Dr.  HamfKlen  connects 
itself  wdth  Lord  John  Busaell's  often -quo  ted 
prmnunire  letter,  and  with  much  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's activity ;  matters  which  are  yet  ahead 
of  us,  but  which  would  be  luiintelJigible  in 
their  place  without  thia  introduction, 

H  Lord  Jolm  Eussell  or  anybody  else  sup- 
posed  that  the  Dissenters  would  ''rest  and  he 
thankful'*  after  the  repealing  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acta  it  was  a  great  mistake,  but 
the  simplicity  of  Earl  Grey  in  these  matters 
was  Ixjth  BtiLilling  and  entertaining.  En- 
couraged by  the  general  success  of  the  cause 
of  freedom,  the  DisaenterB  woke  up  very  wide, 
and  in  the  year  1834  the  first  public  meeting 
ever  held  in  England  to  consider  (not  only 
Dissenting  grievances  but)  the  total  abolition 
of  the  church  Establishment,  or  as  it  is  now 
phrased,  the  *' total  liberation  of  religion  from 
state  control,"  was  held  at  Nottinghiun* 
A  deputation  to  Earl  Grey  was  decided 
upon,  and  the  late  Mr.  William  Howitt,  then 
a  Quaker,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedingB  of  the  body  of  gentlemen  that  waited 
on  the  premier.  It  soon  appeared  that  even 
so  staunch  a  friend  of  liberty  aa  Earl  Grey 
had  never  conceived  the  idea  which  C*vour 
descrit^ed  when  he  used  the  phrase,  **A  free 
church  in  a  free  atate.^ 

"This  petition,  I  presume,"  said  Earl  Grey, 
is  to  the  same  purport  as  the  other  petitions 
from  Diaaenters  that  have  been  presented?" 
"Of  that,"  said  Mn  Howitt,  "your  lordship 
will  be  a  better  judge  than  I  am  when  you 
have  read  it.  I  can  only  aay  tlmt  the  Notting- 
ham Dissenters  did  not  look  aljout  to  see 
what  other  Dissenters  were  doing,  but  thought 
and  acted  for  themselves."  After  some  further 
discussion,  Earl  Grey,  quite  bewilden*d,  ex- 
daimed,  "  What  is  it  you  really  do  wish  \    Do 
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you  want  entirely  to  <lo  away  with  all  estab- 
li^ihmeiits  of  religion T*  "Precisely,"  wiia  the 
prompt  reply.  Earl  Grey  said  he  was  very 
sorry  for  it ;  the  suggestion  of  such  sweeping 
clumges  would  alarm  parliament  and  startle 
the  country,  and  he  considereil  it  the  sacred 
duty  of  every  government  to  maintain  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion.  **  People  are  not  so 
easily  frightened  at  changes  nowadays,"  re- 
j)lied  Mr.  Ilowitt;  and  he  pro(*eeded  to  argue 
that  **to  establish  one  sect  in  prefei*ence  to 
juiother  w;t»  to  establish  a  i^arty  and  not  a 
religion." 

A  few  months  afterwanls  four  hundred 
Dissenting  de])uties  met  in  Ixindon  to  consider 
the  i)r()i)iiety  of  agitating  for  disestfiblishment, 
but  tlie  sul)ject  wiis  so  new  that  old-fashioned 
people  outside  of  DLssenting  circles  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  It  is  little  short  of  comic  to  lind 
Mrs.  (jJiiboi-t  (fonuerly  Ann  Taylor)  urging 
her  husbanil,  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  Nonconformist 
minister,  to  be  very  explicit  in  what  he  wud 
to  Lonl  Althoip:  "lie  sure,"'  says  the  lady, 
**to  make  him  really  undei'stand  what  you 
want.'* 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1832,  appearetl  the 
first  number  of  tlie  evcr-to-be-remembereil 
Penny  Mafjazuie.  I^'hose  were  days  in  which 
there  wxs  no  fear  of  tlirowing  really  gooil 
literature  stniight  at  the  lieads  of  the  i)eople, 
and  in  some  re,spects  the  Penny  Jfuf/azine  wiis 
superior  to  any  of  its  rivals  or  successors. 
There  was  occasionally  an  attempt  at  writing 
down,  and  there  were  excellent  i)ai>er8  of  the 
"  knowlcdge-made-easy  *"  class.  But  there  is 
not  a  cheap  perio<lical  now  in  existence  that 
would  not  consider  a  full  third  of  that  writing 
over  the  heads  of  the  modem  buyer  of  minor 
magazines.  Any  one  who  will  refresli  his 
memory  by  turning  to  such  ailicles  as  those 
on  music,  r)r  Hogarth's  ]>ictures,  or  liaifaellc's 
cartoons,  or  to  the  biographical  sketches,  will 
at  once  recognize  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  tliat  tlie  Penny 
}fagazine  contained,  from  time  to  time,  fejir- 
less  long  (piotations  from  jKiets  and  humorists 
of  the  first  class  —  especially  Woi-dsworth, 
Lamb,  and  Coleridge. 

Almost  at  the  same  hour  appeared  the  first 
number  of   Cliambers'  Edinburgh    Journal, 


Soon  these  were  followed  by  the  Saturday 
Journal^  which  was  issued  by  the  Society  for 
the  I^motiou  of  ChriBtian  Knowledge,  and 
a  crowd  of  publications,  mostly  inferior.  It 
would  be  easy  to  record  their  names  and 
I)eculi!irities,  but  the  task  is  not  worth  while. 
A  word,  however,  is  due  to  The  liirror  of 
Mr.  John  Timbs.  As  Dr.  Eitto  ("the  deaf 
traveller  ")  was  allowed  by  Cliarles  Knight  to 
say  in  the  columns  of  the  Penny  Magazine 
itself,  that  The  Mirror  was  "the  parent  of 
this  class  of  periodicals,  and  bad  gone  on 
im])roviug  from  year  to  year,"  we  may  pre- 
sume to  place  it  first  on  the  list  in  point  of 
date. 

The  decline  in  the  quality  of  so  much  of  oar 
cheap  i)eriodical  literature  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  cupidity  of  publishers,  who 
find  their  account  in  aiming  straight  at  the 
lowest  and  most  numerous  classes  of  readers. 
Til  is  enables  them  to  get  just  that  enormous 
circulation  whicli  yields  all  but  incredible 
returns,  and  of  course  the  prices  paid  for  the 
literary  labour  required  in  such  work  are 
small.  Not  long  before  the  date  at  which  our 
first  chapter  opens,  William  Godwin  was 
freely  offered  £1000  for  his  Political  Justice 
(being  then  an  unknown  writer),  and  he  re- 
ceived a  large  sum  in  advance  before  he  had 
written  a  line.  For  his  small  book  on  Chaucer, 
written  later,  he  receivetl  £300  for  the  first  in- 
stalment and  £3(M)  for  tlic  second, — ^being  also 
paid  money  in  advance.  This  £600  he  calls 
*' extremely  i)enurious."  There  is  something 
very  i^ithetic  in  Cliarles  Knight's  farewell 
address  to  the  readers  of  the  Penny  Maga^ine^ 
for  it  contiiins  a  scarcely  suppressed  forecast 
of  the  times  to  come  in  matters  of  literature. 

Of  one  other  prominent  figure  of  that  time 
a  wonl  needs  to  be  said  here.  The  first  act  of 
practical  defiiaice  shown  by  the  Americans  to 
the  government  of  Gef»rge  III.  was  the  throw- 
ing of  a  cargo  of  tea  into  the  sea  at  Boston,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  paying  of  duty  on  it 
This  was  done  secretly  by  some  of  the  ciUzena 
at  night,  and  of  course  it  was  done  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  the  governor  of  tlie  city, 
who  was  acting  in  the  British  or  royalist  in- 
tercHt,  and  equally  of  course  it  was  in  oppo- 
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■tlioa  to  tlie  wiahes  of  the  mercbimt  to  whaiD 
lite  esurgo  of  tea  had  ti^^n  consigned.  This 
<|pflidigBM  was  one  Blcbard  Claike,  the  ma- 
tarttil  gnuid father  of  the  distitiguiahed  lawyer 
who  uccu|ited  the  woolsack  at  the  time  WO- 
IV.  ascended  the  throne,  and  of  whom 
f  fhskU  henr  agnin^  Mr.  Clarke  was  ti  stern 
"rojJilkt,  And  Actually  neturued  to  Engknd  on 
the  d<«hunition  of  Americiui  indeptindence. 
Hu  danghter  married  Mr.  Copley,  the  painter^ 
)fhtm  she  and  har  huahand  also  came  to 
1,  John  Singleton  Cupley  was  a  little 
boy*  At  an  early  age  he  diBtinguiahed  him- 
a  lawyer,  and  when  he  visited  Boston 
uact  some  law  business  for  his  father 
tli«  Bo(»ton  men  found  out  his  talents,  praised 
hia  tact  and  manners^  and  predicted  hk  he- 
eomiiig  '^a  great  man/' 

Although  he  began  hia  parliamentary  career 
jui  a  Badical,  and  lir^t  made  himi^elf  felt  by 
attacking  LtreTpool,  Caatlereagh,  and  Sid- 
ctiouth,  Mr,  Copley  was  not  long  in  dropping 
iaio  hia  p*n>|;)er  place  on  the  Tory  side.  In  the 
licfft-hre*!  miniatry  of  Canning  be  appeared 
A  Ou&ningite,  wna  made  lord -chancellor, 
moA  wwm  one  of  the  tliree  peers  whose  very 
jpnmmce  in  tlte  cabinet  was  died  as  a  proof 
tliat  Canning  could  not  pow^ibly  pro].iOBe  Ca- 
tbolic  emanci]>atio(u.  He  had  some  claims  to 
I  even  to  honoTir  as  a  law  reformer, 
rd  beneftciid  changes  (aa  yet  admit- 
tcfUjr  lUJiitiBcieiit,  but  real)  in  the  legzU  treat- 
mmi  uf  latiatici.  He  retained  his  scat  on  the 
WOOJMdc  luitn  ht  had  t<>  resign  it  Uy  Bt  ougham 
la  1630^  ojKtti  the  fonujition  of  the  ministry 
of  EaH  Grjiy,  He  held  the  office  of  attomey- 
gmtnl  for  two  years,  and  it  ahoidd  be  re- 
ni  to  hia  honour  that  during  h'ls  term 
f  offifiD  he*  umtitnted  not  a  single  preas  pix)« 
•erttiioffi*  There  waa  undoubtedly  a  great  deal 
politically  liberal  In  the  mind  of 
KQiianvt  He  waa  a  Tury  of  the  school 
tfgtJia  ita  creed  by  thinking  that  the 
d/  mJU  oopatltutiou  of  society  is  that  in 
lilcli  iha  mffi—pH  are  strictly  governed  by  a 
llpw,  «rho  arc  by  the  tlieory  su|K!rior  to  the 
tmt,  and  which  goed  on  to  hold  that  even  if 
the  theory  doea  not  happen  to  be  realized  in 
In  Lsume  the  con- 
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of  tills  school,  if  they  have  the  mental,  and, 
we  may  add,  the  moral  characteristics  of 
Lord  Lyndhunst,  are  usuaDy  ready  to  allow 
a  goo<l  deal  of  freedom  to  "  the  people,"  who^ 
by  the  theory,  are  not  to  be  tnisted  witli 
any.  In  general  ability,  }>ower  of  work,  and 
moral  courage  of  a  certain  order  Lord  Lynd- 
hurat  has  rarely  l>een  excelled.  We  shall 
shortly  find  that  it  h  of  importance  to  our 
story  to  remember  that  he  was  a  tactician  and 
debater  of  the  first  class.  As  the  oouductor 
of  the  kings  caae  against  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick, when  he  waa  Sir  John  Copley  and  attor- 
ney-general, he  had  ethibited  an  acuteness  and 
a  steady  *'grip'*  of  intellect  which  have  never, 
perhaps,  Ijeen  surpassed. 

It  wivs  while  he  was  chief  baron  in  1831 
that  Lord  Lyndhurst  gave  the  most  remark- 
able example  of  his  great  aldlity  aa  a  judge, 
when  he  had  to  trj^  an  involved  and  difficult 
case  of  such  enormoua  dimensions  that  it 
occupied  twenty -one  days  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  He  did  not  deliver  his  judgment 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  when  the  question  waa 
taken  liefore  the  House  of  Ix>nls  it  lasted 
forty*** ix  days,  and  the  mass  of  f tapers  priuted 
and  written  waa  so  enormous  in  bulk  that 
Lord  Brougliam  remarked  tbit  he  had  Iteeu 
furnished  with  copies  of  the  arguments  use<l 
in  the  House  of  Lords  alone,  amounting  to 
about  10,000  brief -sheets.  ** Through  tins 
tangled  mass  of  disputed  facts  and  of  repre^ 
aentationa  the  }>urport  of  which  wa.s  in  iasue, 
of  minute  and  intricate  detail*  of  transactions 
and  accounts,"  says  a  writer  of  that  day, 
"Lord  Lyndhurst  on  each  occasion  proceeded 
with  apparent  ease,  diffusing  light  and  bring- 
ing into  order  the  chaos  he  encountered,** 
The  loi-ds  decided  against  him  by  the  vote  of 
Lord  Devon,  but  general  admiration  was 
elicited  by  tlie  serene  composure  with  whicli 
he  submitted  to  the  reversal  of  his  decree, 
although  he  steadily  adhered  to  his  original 
opinion. 

Stories  are  told  of  the  mutual  admiration 
which  subsisted  between  Lyndhurst  (when 
Sir  John  Copley)  and  Catming.  One  of  them 
is  amusing,  though  it  haa  bi  it  some  of  t!ie 
spice  of  opposition.  Wlien  Copley  in  1827  waa 
delivering  his  famous  speech  against  i /athoHc 
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was  lyiiijT  luuler  the  caiululate's  (.Jiair.  *' Take 
care  of  tliat  iIolj;  he's  a  teiTil.)Ie  filluw  for 


emancijjatiou,  Canning  justly  expn?sse<l  his 
Hurjirise  at  the  attiiek  coniiiij^  from  such  a 
<|uai-ter.  Meanwhile  sonielxnly  hnjking  over 
(.'ojjlry'rt  sliouMer  liad  .seen  tliat  he  lieKl  in  hirt 
luind  a  pamphlet  a^^inst  emancipation  by  Dr.  , 
PhiljK^tts,  afterwards  Bish<.)p  of  Exeter.  Can- 
ninff  inime«liatelv  received  a  hint  of  tliis,  and 
added  to  hirf  remarks,  that  the  observations  of 
the  learned  gentleman  were  not  oriL'in.d.  **I 
have  met  them  in  print,"  *»id  he. 

*"Dear  Tom,  this  brown  ju^  which  now  fucim.s  with   . 
mild  alu 
Wa-s  oucc  7*06^  PI'if/yjtU.*" 

The  8tor>'  may  or  may  not  be  alsolutely 
authentic,  but  there  is  certainly  a  flavour  of 
Canning  about  it.  At  all  events  Camjing  a 
few  weeks  afterwanls,  on  the  death  of  Ix)rd 
Liver|K>()l,  the  breaking  up  of  the  cabinet,  and 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Ehlon,  (•flei-etl  (.'opley 
the  chancell(»rship,  with  the  intimation  **non 
obstante  Thilpotto."  Thoy  wei-e  days  of 
broader  wit  an<l  also  of  rougher  manners 
than  our  own,  and  the  famous  jud.L'e  then  and 
later  was  nither  sensitive  to  references  to  his 
former  Whig  or  rather  Kadi»^al  opinions. 
When  he  a-^ked  Musgrave  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  York)  to  vote  for  him  as  member  for 
t'ambriilge,  the  reply  was,  **/am  a  Whig  still, 
sir,"  and  jK)inting  to  a  favourite  dog  which  '■ 
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More  pleasant  is  it  to  turn  to  the  generous 
ti-aits  by  which  Lyndhurst  himself  wius 
eminently  distinguished.  That  vioh^nt  Radi- 
cal, Gait;  Jones,  who  was  for  years  launching 
abuse  and  invective  against  him,  wn>te  to  him 
asking  feu*  cliari table  helj),  when  lie  was  old, 
and  sick,  and  poor.  Lord  Lyndhurst  handed 
the  letter  to  his  secretary,  telling  him  to  make 
out  a  cheque  for  five  pound>^  for  that  i»oor 
man.  "My  lord,  aro  you  aware  who  this  man 
isT'  in(piired  the  secretary.  **Xo."  replied 
Lyndhurst,  "I  do  not  recollect  having  before 
seen  the  name."  *'AVliy  this  is  the  notorious  ' 
Gale  Jones,  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  so 
grossly  and  virulently  abusing  your  lonlshiji." 
The  letter  Wiis  glanced  at  again,  and  then 
handed  back  with  tlie  reply,  "Oh,  never  mind 
what  he  lias  been  in  the  habit  of  saving  about 


me ;  tlie  poor  man  seems  to  be  in  a  very  dia- 
tresse<l  condition :  get  the  cheque  ready  and 
send  him  the  money."  There  was  much  cour- 
tesy and  good-humour  in  the  great  exchequer 
judge;  and  among  other  instances  it  is  recorded 
of  him  that  w^hen  a  newsvendor  name<l  Cleave 
wiis  on  his  trial  on  a  government  information, 
and  conducted  his  own  defence,  commencing 
with  the  observation  that  he  was  afraid  before 
he  sat  down  he  should  give  some  awkward 
examples  of  the  truth  of  the  adage  that "  lie 
who  acts  as  his  own  counsel  has  a  fool  for  his 
client," — his  lordship  pleasantly  replied,  **Ah, 
Mr.  Cleave,  don't  you  mind  that  adage,  it  was 
framed  by  the  laict/ers!"  and  tliroughout  tlie 
tri:d  treated  the  defendant  with  much  indul- 
gence. 


The  social  and  political  conditions  which 
have  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  brief  re- 
view of  the  influence  maintained  by  some  of 
the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  during  the 
ixjriods  immediately  following  and  succeeding 
the  p:issing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  undergoing  great  and  rapid  changes. 

Tlie  representation  of  the  country  in  parlia- 
ment was  not  greatly  altered  with  regai*d  to 
the  return  of  new  men  in  pLice  of  those  who 
had  ])rcviously  t^iken  the  direction  of  jwlitical 
parties,  but  there  were  several  striking  addi- 
tions to  the  legislative  as.sembly  returned  by 
the  elections  under  the  new  bill. 

Among  these  new  members  William  Ewart 
Gla<lstone  was  soon  destined  to  hold  a  place  of 
distinction,  for  thougli  he  was  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  the  house,  he  made  a 
considenible  impression  directly  he  began  to 
address  the  electors  of  Newark.  During  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
travelling  in  Italy,  and  it  was  in  cons^equence 
of  an  intimation  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
with  whose  son  he  was  on  teiiiis  of  close  in- 
timacy, that  he  was  called  upon  to  place  him- 
self in  nomination  for  the  borough — a  borough, 
by  the  by,  which  had  alwaA-s  been  represen- 
tative of  the  system  of  "nomination"  by  which 
many  eminent  members  had  gained  their  seats. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  entered  parliament  by 
purchase  of  a  seat  from  the  trustees  of  the 
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Duke  of  Newcitstlf ,  who  was  then  a  minar. 
It  is  peirluipii  gcHTcely  to  be  wondered  at  there- 
tort^  that  the  ilake  should  have  grown  np  to 
reg3Lrd  the  borough  of  Xt?wark  as  a  kind  of 
]M>Uttcal  property,  and  that  he  should  have 
idktfd  in  relation  to  it,  **nave  I  not  a  right  to 
do  what  I  like  with  my  own?'-^a  saying 
which  for  Fome  time  became  satirically  pro- 
verbial in  the  mouths  of  Reformer^. 

The  ducal  influence  was  at  all  events  strong 
\>\igh  to  give  the  young  candidate  fair  ex- 
ctattons  of  being  able  to  hold  ground  in  a 
can  van  cviin  against  etich  an  opponent  qb  Mr, 
Sdfjeant  Wilde,  who  was  Uie  nominee  of  llie 
txkrMDe  Lil^erais.  Quite  ajjart  from  the  cre- 
dentialii  with  which  he  present<*d  himself  to 
the  electors,  boworer,  Mr.  Ghidatone  became 
pc^piUar  as  eoon  »b  he  appeared  in  the  town. 
Of  the  other  two  candidntes,  Mr.  W.  T.  Hand- 
ley  and  Mr,  Srrjeaot  Wilde,  the  latter  had 
three  timca  before  contested  the  borough — in 
182»  and  1B30,  when  he  liad  Iwen  unsuccessful; 
and  again  in  1831,  when  he  had  been  I'etumed 
io  op^xMitioD  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  no- 
Qee  by  the  advanced  **  Blue"  electors  of  the 
Drough,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  his  previous 
iiefeat^  had  presented  him  with  a  pieee  of  plate 
toci»«iinemoratc  his  efforts  "to  eniancfpate  the 
borough  from  political  thraldom  mid  i^entore 
In  Ita  mliabitants  the  free  exercise  of  their 
lcinj?4(iiit  rights.''  Probnbly  the  dislike  aroused 
Iff  the  duke's  declaration  witli  regard  to 
i  uwiicnhip  of  the  borough  may  have  done 
I  to  obtain  the  election  of  Serjeant  Wilde 
in  1831,  \mi  ducal  inHuence  was  still  so  great 
thmt,  on  til  •  I '  »n  of  a  candidate  who  had 

Msdiqnalii  "^  thost^  possessed  by  Mr. 

€ll«iiitoni»^  the  Ude  was  very  likelj  to  tum^ 
tiini  it  did,  against  the  veteran  who  had 
'  TtpraiiQtfd  tlie  boroug)i»  and  in  favour 
Um  yoatMnl  aapirant  who  was  only  in  his 
ntjr-^tliiffl  year,  aiul  is  described  as  robust 
la^pevmooe,  with  a  full  face,  plump  features, 
iwg9  dark  eyes  and  eyebrows,  an  attractive 
hmaim^t  An<l  &  bHght  Uionghtful  look.  He 
«M  oi  coarse  pretty  extensively  supported  by 
lli«  fri«Ml«  of  the  duke ;  the  members  of  the 
^IM  Ctqh^all  gave  him  tbetr  votes,  am ount- 
Im^  to  above  000,  and  he  had  numerous  other 
ptotakm  of  mtpparii  but  he  had  tn  go  through 


a  rather  searcliing  ordeal  from  several  elector^ 
oue  of  whom  demanded  whether  he  was  not 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  nomiuee. 

To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  inquired  what  waa 
his  interrogator's  definition  of  the  woixi 
"nominee,"  tind  on  being  informed  that  it 
meant  "a  person  sent  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
caatle  to  be  pushed  down  the  electoi-a*  throats 
whether  they  would  or  not,'' — of  course  de- 
ckred  that  according  to  that  definition  he 
was  not  a  nominee,  that  he  canie  to  Newark 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Red  Chib,  that  the 
club  sent  to  the  Dtike  of  Newcastle  to  know 
if  he  could  recomnieud  a  candidate  to  them, 
and  in  consequence  he  was  appended  to  and 
accepted  Uie  invitation  of  the  club. 

Another  elector  ai?ked  what  the  candidates 
tliought  of  the  passjige  in  the  16th  verse  of 
the  22nd  chapter  of  Exodus,  which  says,  "He 
that  stealeth  a  man  and  sclleth  him,  or  if  he 
be  found  in  hia  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death;^'  and  whether  hh  (Mr.  Gladstone's) 
father  was  not  a  dealer  in  human  flesh? 

Of  course  the  latter  part  of  the  question 
needed  and  received  no  answer,  as  it  wa** 
obviously  intemled  only  as  an  insult;  but 
some  other  inquiries  by  the  same  interlocutor 
were  answered,  and  there  followed  another 
long  address  from  a  third  elector,  smd  a  sub- 
sequent discussion  on  Uie  question  of  negro 
slavery — Mr.  Gladstone  declaring  tliat  he  de- 
sired the  emancipation  of  slaves  upon  such 
terms  aa  would  preser^^e  them  and  the  colonies 
from  de.Htruction,  and  that  the  nlavea  ought 
first  to  be  fully  prejMU-ed  for  emancipation; 
opinions  which  were  afterwards  held  (and  not 
without  some  seeming  justitication  from  recent 
experience)  by  some  of  the  advocates  of 
"abolition"  during  the  struggle  in  Ameriai, 
Tlie  subject  of  uegix)  emancipation  hiul  forme<l 
no  inconsiderable  pail  of  the  address  issued 
by  the  young  candidate  to  the  electora  at 
Newark,  and  as  that  address  ilhistrates  the 
opinions  which  he  held  at  that  time  it  may 
be  interesting  to  quote  it  at  some  length. 
It  l>egin8  by  saying,  **I  Irnve  not  requested 
your  favour  on  the  ground  of  adherence  to 
the  opinions  of  any  man  or  party,  further 
than  such  adherence  can  be  fairly  understood 
from  the  conviction  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
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avow,  that  we  must  watch  aud  resist  that 
uuinquiring  and  indiscriminating  desire  for 
change  amongst  us,  which  threatens  to  pro- 
duce, along  with  ])artial  good,  a  melancholy 
preponderance  of  mischief ;  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  aggravate  beyond  computation 
the  deep-seated  evils  of  our  social  state,  and 
the  heavy  burdens  of  our  industrial  classes ; 
which,  by  disturbing  our  peace,  destroys  con- 
fidence and  strikes  at  tlie  iXK)t  of  prosperity. 
Thus  it  has  done  alrendtf,  and  thus,  we  must 
therefore  believe,  it  icdl  do, 

"For  the  mitigation  of  those  evils  we  must, 
I  think,  look  not  only  to  particular  measures, 
but  to  the  restoration  of  sounder  general 
principles.  I  mean  especially  that  j>rinciple 
on  which  alone  the  incor})oration  of  religion 
with  the  state  in  our  constitution  cjin  be 
defended;  that  the  duties  of  governors  are 
strictly  and  pecidiarly  religious;  and  that 
legislatures,  like  individuals,  are  boimd  to 
carry  throughout  their  acts  the  spirit  of  the 
high  truths  they  have  acknowledgeil.  Prin- 
ciples are  now  arrayed  against  our  institu- 
tions; aud  not  by  tnickling  nor  by  tem- 
porizing— not  by  oppression  nor  corruption 
— but  by  princij^les  they  must  be  met. 

"Among  their  first  results  should  \ye  a 
sedulous  and  special  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor,  founded  upon  the  rule  that  thase 
who  ai-e  the  least  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves should  be  moat  regarded  by  others. 
Particularly  it  is  a  duty  to  endeavour,  by 
every  means,  tliat  labour  may  receive  adequate 
remuneration;  which,  unliap|)ily,  among 
several  cLisses  of  our  fellow-countrymen  is  not 
now  the  case.  Whatever  measures,  therefore — 
whether  by  correction  of  the  i^^or-laws,  allot- 
ment of  cottage  grounds,  or  otherwise — tend 
to  promote  this  object,  I  deem  entitled  to  the 
warmest  support,  with  all  such  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  Secure  sound  moral  conduct  in  any 
claas  of  society. 

"I  proceed  to  the  momentous  question  of 
Slavery,  which  I  have  found  entertained 
among  you  in  that  candid  and  temperate 
spirit  which  alone  befits  its  nature,  or  promises 
to  remove  its  difliculties.  If  I  have  not  recog- 
nized the  right  of  an  irresponsible  society  to 
interpose  between  me  and  the  electors,  it  has 


not  been  from  any  disrespect  to  its  members, 
nor  from  unwillingness  to  answer  theirs  or 
any  other  questions  on  which  the  electors  may 
desire  to  know  my  views.  To  the  esteemed 
secretary  of  the  society  I  submitted  my  rea- 
sons for  silence ;  and  I  made  a  point  of  stating 
these  views  to  him,  in  his  character  of  a 
voter. 

"As  regards  the  abstract  lawfulness  of 
Slavery,  I  acknowledge  it  simply  as  import- 
ing the  right  of  one  man  to  the  labour  of 
another;  and  I  rest  it  upon  the  fact  that 
Scripture,  the  paramount  authority  upon  such 
a  point,  gives  directions  to  persons  standing 
in  the  relation  of  master  to  slave,  for  their 
conduct  in  that  relation;  whereas,  were  the 
matter  absolutely  and  necessarily  sinful,  it 
would  not  regulate  the  manner.  Assuming 
sin  as  the  cause  of  degradation,  it  strives,  and 
strives  most  effectually,  to  cure  the  latter  by 
extirpating  the  former.  We  are  agreed,  that 
both  the  physical  and  the  moral  bondage  of 
the  slave  are  to  he  abolished.  The  question 
is  as  to  the  order ,  and  the  order  only;  now 
Scripture  attacks  the  moral  evil  before  the 
temporal  one,  and  the  temporal  through  the 
moral  one,  and  I  am  content  with  the  order 
which  Scripture  has  established. 

"  To  this  end,  I  desire  to  see  immediately 
set  on  foot,  by  impartial  and  sovereign  autho- 
rity, an  universal  and  efficient  system  of 
Cliristian  instruction,  not  intruded  to  resist 
designs  of  individual  piety  and  wisdom  for 
the  religious  improvement  of  the  negroes,  but 
to  do  thoroughly  what  they  can  only  do  par- 
tially. 

"  As  regards  immediate  emancipation, 
whether  with  or  without  compensation,  there 
are  several  minor  reasons  against  it ;  but  that 
which  weighs  with  me  is,  that  it  would,  I 
much  fear,  exchange  the  evils  now  affecting 
the  negro  for  others  which  are  weightier — for 
a  relapse  into  deeper  debasement^  if  not  for 
V>lood.shed  and  internal  war.  Let  fitness  be 
made  a  condition  for  emancipation;  and  let 
us  strive  to  bnug  him  to  that  fitness  by  the 
shoi-test  possible  course.  Let  him  enjoy  the 
means  of  earning  his  freedom  through  honest 
and  industrious  habits ;  thus  the  same  instru- 
ments which  attain  his  liberty  shall  likewise 
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render  him  competent  to  use  it;  and  thus,  I 
eftrneetlj  trust,  without  risk  of  blood,  without 
violation  of  property,  with  unimpaired  benefit 
to  the  n^gro,  and  with  the  utmost  speed  which 
prudence  will  admit,  we  shall  arrive  at  that 
exceedingly  desirable  consummation,  the  utter 
extinction  of  slavery.'* 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  address  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  touched  with  emphasis,  and  with 
skilled  emphasis  too,  upon  those  topics  which 
were  presently  to  stir  the  national  heart  and 
to  demand  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  He  had  no  opportunity  at  the 
Domination  either  to  repeat  or  to  enforce  these 
views;  for  Serjeant  Wilde  being  the  first 
speaker,  led  off  with  an  oration  of  such  inordi- 
nate length  that  there  was  neither  time  nor 
patience  left  for  those  who  had  to  follow. 
So  few  hands  were  held  up  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  a  poll  was  demanded  on  his  behalf,  and  he 
was  ultimately  returned  by  a  good  majority, 
the  numbers  being — Gladstone,  882 ;  Handley, 
793;  and  Wilde,  719— a  success  which  it  was 


declared  by  some  of  his  opponents  had  been 
achieved  by  the  ducal  influence  and  the  coer- 
cion of  voters,  and  was  therefore  another 
argument  in  favour  of  "  the  ballot." 

Of  course  such  statements  made  in  a  time 
of  electioneering  excitement  must  be  regarded 
as  the  national  expression  of  party  antagon- 
ism, and — though  the  new  member  had  on 
another  occasion  delivered  a  speech  full  of 
*' sound  constitutional  sentiments,"  in  course 
of  which  he  stated  that  he  could  not  support 
the  abolition  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty,  on 
the  ground  that  these  taxes  not  only  increased 
the  revenue,  but  tended  to  check  too  great  a 
circulation  of  bad  matter — it  was  not  long 
before  Newark  had  occasion  to  be  proud  of 
its  representative.  None  could  then  foresee 
that  he  would  shake  off  the  early  surroundings 
which  bound  him  to  the  Tory  party,  for  he  had 
shown  few  signs  of  becoming  a  great  Liberal 
statesman,  whose  views  would  be  in  some  re- 
spects more  "advanced"  than  those  of  several 
prominent  Radiciils  of  his  own  early  days. 
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In  the  storm  of  agitation  which  had  carried 
the  Reform  Bill  through  jKirliiiment,  or  rather 
driven  it  through,  all  the  winds  of  political 
controverey  were  naturally  set  free.  The  new 
men  found  plenty  of  inevitiible  work  cut  out 
for  tliem,  and  they  had  pledges  to  redeem. 
On  every  hand  there  were  **  burning "  ques- 
tions demanding  the  answer  of  the  hour ;  but 
in  addition  to  all  this  there  wei-e  other  ques- 
tions— real,  indeed,  and  sure  to  find  an  answer 
some  day,  but  not  needing  just  then  to  be  hotly 
pressed — iuid  these  were  eagerly  thrust  up  to 
the  fi*ont  by  partisans  wlio  would  not  wait.  It 
is  perhajjs  only  by  a  crowding  and  jostling 
process  of  this  kind  that  vigorous  movement 
in  politics  can  be  kept  up  under  a  constitution 
like  ours;  but  it  has  its  inconveniences  even 
for  the  party  of  movement.  It  is  with  the 
name  of  Lord  John  Kussell,  and  with  a  much 
Later  date  than  the  one  immediately  before  us, 
that  the  word  "  finality  "  as  applied  to  reform 
connects  itself  most  vividly  in  people's  memo- 
ries, but  the  thing  itself  was  retdly  of  earlier 
date.  The  "  rush  "  of  the  demands  for  change 
made  upon  the  first  reformed  parliament 
frightened  some  of  the  Wliigs,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  timid  took  refuge  from  this  new 
pressure  in  the  doctrine  that  the  Eeform  Bill 
was  a  final  measure. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  grave  matter.  A 
subject  which  looks  much  less  so,  but  which 


really  had  consequences,  was  the  new  pressure 
of  sheer  hard  work  which  members  found 
was  inevitable.  There  was  no  dawdling  now. 
Macaulay  writes  to  Lord  Mahon  in  1832 : — 
"We  are  now  strictly  on  duty.  No  furloughs 
even  for  a  dinner  engagement,  or  a  sight  of 
Taglioni's  legs,  can  be  obtained.  It  is  very 
hard  to  keep  forty  members  in  the  house. 
Telthorpe  and  Leader  are  on  the  spot  to  count 
us  out,  and  from  six  to  ten  we  never  venture 
fai-ther  tlian  the  smoking-room  without  appre- 
hension." 

Power  of  work,  indeed,  involving  immense 
physical  energy,  was  what  the  times  now 
began  to  demand  in  any  man  who  took  a 
leading  part,  whether  in  trade,  politics,  or 
otherwise.  The  days  were  gone  by  when  a 
man  of  the  stamp  of  Canning  could  hold  the 
reins  of  an  empire.  It  was  far  from  just  of 
Sydney  Smith  to  taunt  that  great  man,  year 
after  year,  with  being  a  mere  joker ;  but  after 
all,  the  times  were  changed.  Speeches  still 
counted  for  much  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  out  of  it;  but  business  is  the  modem 
watehword,  and  it  requires  a  strong  back,  a 
clear  head,  and  immense  staying  power.  In 
the  old  days  Pitt  or  Sheridan  might  get  up 
half -tipsy  to  make  an  oration;  but  where 
would  be  the  command  of  detail  which  now 
began  to  be  required  in  parliament,  with  ten 
thousand  critical  eyes  out  of  doors  on  the 
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look-out  for  an  error?  It  waa  wt^Il  said  tliirty 
jeais  itgo  hy  the  keenest  of  p;irliimi*?iitary 
olacrruiB^  ihiki  tdier  the  passing  of  Ihe  Ileform 
Bt£l  politicians  feQ  atuldenlj  npGU  **diky9  m 
whidi  a  glass  of  sherry  taken  »t  the?  wrong 
moment  might  cliangc  the  whoJe  nspect  of 
a&lrs— might  lose  a  billf  or  iu  some  other 
way  precipitate  a  fa.ihire.*'  That  is  true.  The 
lti«n  who  snceeed  in  puhlic  life  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  of  great  physical  force  and  grt^ater  aelf- 
oommand.  Even  more  amuaiug  than  Mac- 
Aiday^n  letter  to  Lortl  Mahon  m  an  entry  in 
th#  diary  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Edwanl  Baines  of 
Lrtds,  who  seems  to  have  been  much  sUirtled 
llf  lilt  work  he  found  cut  out  for  him  in  the 
v«forsiMi  parliament : — 

*^Mondety, — ^Eose  at  six,  mudi  refreshed  by 

two  lucceauv'^  good  nights'  rest.   Bead  parlia- 

liaury  papeni  and  reports  till  eight.     From 

Ii0iar  of  poet  till  half-|ia»t  eleven  corre- 

rlefl    with   constilueutiL     At  twelve  at- 

tho  house  to  present  petitions;   but 

low  on  the  ballot  had  not  been  called 

whtm  Uie   house  adjourned  at  three.     At- 

'  iefudai  committee  tiD  four.    House  resumed  at 

five;  debate  oontinued  till  nearly  midnight; 

jlivftl  liiuatiett  then  began ;  continued  till  three 

ihm  mamiDg,  when  the  house  adjourned* 

Walk^  hom«  by  morning  twilight   Tuesday. 

L*-RoM  at  aoven.    Bead  over  papers  to  be 

inted  that  day*     B<«umed  correspondence 

aHer  th«  arrival  of  the  f>ost  with  ten  letters. 

AUeixled  the  house  at  half-past  eleven,    lu 

Inifk;  fiaaie  drawn  out  of  the  jar  early;  got  in 

lllloDl  afu^rwards.   Attended  committee  till 

'llm«^    House  rcAumed  at  five;  sat  till  two 

^^dock  ti«3(t  naoniingt     \Vednesday,^BoBe  at 

led  to  correspond c^nce  till  twelve, 

rai  fwo,     AppHG<l  at  the  Board  of 

Tt%i^ie  for  inf iirmation  respecting  the  repeal  of 

at  th«  War  Cilice  for  a  soldier^a 

Attended  the  house  at  five;  sat 

im  Icalf-pant  eleven,   77«iirjeebry.— Bose  at  half- 

r  JMft  six.  Bommed  (lenisal  of  poor-law  reports. 

\Qmi€  ifvfnthtimimjf     A  Bill  should  be  I'nfro- 

(i9  tmaht^  mmnhvrw  to  thinl  and  read  by 

pomer.    Attendcfd  the  momiug  sit  Ling; 

tbaoott  to  two  cummittetuB.    Tlie  house 

;  a^fi  at  fire  I  lat  till  half-^iaxt  one  o'clock 

i^yit  momsig*    Friday, ^VUmmeil  pemsal 


of  documents  at  eight.  Attended  committee 
frrjm  twelve  till  four,  Tlie  hoiist?  sat  at  fivie; 
continued  the  sitting  till  three  ne^tt  morning. 
A  great  dml  of  butintu  dom  uft^  midnight!* 

Ill  one  pni<sage  of  this  diary  Mr.  Bjunes 
mentions  ten  letters  by  the  morning's  post,  as 
if  it  were  a  considerabh?  number*  But  four 
hundred  letters  a  day  is  not  an  unusual  nam* 
ber  for  a  cabinet  miuister  of  the  third  rank. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  the  steatly 
opponent  of  reform  in  parh'ament  up  to  the 
hour  at  which  lie  saw  it  l^came  inevitable, 
made  himself  useful  in  helping — in  his  own 
way— to  pass  it,  when  the  time  came.  He 
**m;inaged  "  his  fellow-peers,  or  some  of  them^ 
and  thuH  sei-ved  his  king  and  his  country  in 
his  cliamcteristic  way.  With  all  his  genius 
for  military  command,  he  was  essentially  a 
great  servant,  not  an  originator.  He  worked 
not  only  all  the  better  for  having  a  ta^k  set 
him,  — there  is  no  proof  that  he  could  liave 
even  made  a  mark  on  the  world  by  working 
except  under  orders  in  some  sense.  There  is 
indeed  every  presumption  against  the  suppo- 
sition tlmt  he  could.  To  say  that  he  was 
aware  of  his  own  limitations  would  probably 
be  wide  uf  the  mark ;  for,  first  of  all,  he  had 
no  iniagiuation,  and,  secondly,  he  never 
showed  any  of  that  fretful  ambition  which  so 
often  marks  the  man  who  is  aware  that  he 
cannot  do  all  he  would  like  to  do,  or  all  he  is 
expected  to  do.  Though  not  a  conceited  man, 
he  always  exhibited  an  amount  of  quiet  self- 
satisfaction,  or  satisfaction  with  his  work, 
which  was  remarkable.  His  cue  all  through 
life,  whether  as  soldier  or  politician,  was 
either  to  win  his  own  ^vaat  or  that  of  his  mas- 
ters, or  else  to  retreat  in  good  order.  On  the 
question  of  Catholic  emanci|>ation  he  had  re- 
treated in  order.  On  the  question  of  the  Be- 
forni  Bill  he  resisted  up  to  the  last  moment, 
even  to  the  very  \^xg^  of  revolution, —  he  re- 
sisted sword  in  hand,  with  guns  loaded  to  the 
mu22le, — and  then,  when  he  saw  resistance 
was  useleoB,  retreated  iu  good  order.  Later  in 
life  this  remarkable  man  avowed,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Derby,  the  principle  on  which  be  had 
always  acted.  '*  For  many  years,'*  he  said, "  I 
have  endeavoured  to  manage  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  the  principle  on  which  I  coaoeiTe 
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tliiit  tlie  institution  exirttd  in  the  cuustitution  of 
the  country — that  of  conservatism.  I  have  in- 
variably objected  to  all  violent  and  extreme 
measures.  I  have  invariably  supiwrteJ  the 
government  in  i>arliament  upon  imjwrtant  oc- 
casioiLs,  and  have  always  exercised  my  personal 
influence  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  anything 
like  a  difference  or  division  between  the  two 
houses.*'  The  candour  of  this  would  be  amus- 
ing if  the  question  itself  were  not  so  seriuus. 
In  continuing  to  address  the  j^eer  ujwn  whom 
he  flung  his  mantle  his  gnice  was  even  more 
communicative.  "My  opinion,"  he  said,  "is 
that  the  great  object  of  all  is  that  you  should 
assume  the  station  and  exercise  the  influence 
which  I  have  so  long  exercised  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  question  is.  How  is  that  object 
to  be  attained  ?  By  guiding  their  opinion  Jind 
decision,  or  by  following  it?  You  will  see  that 
I  have  enileiivoured  to  guide  their  opinion,  ' 
and  have  succeed eil  on  some  most  remarkable 
occasions.  But  it  has  been  by  a  good  deal  of 
ma^iagement.^ 

Here  we  have  the  philosophy  of  beating  an 
orderly  retreat  in  politics  put  in  very  smidl 
compass,  and  we  shall  soon  see  once  more  how 
i-eady  the  retired  soldier  waa  to  help  to  carry 
on  the  king's  government  at  any  cost  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

The  most  fiercely  "burning"  question  at 
the  moment  when  i)arliament  met  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1833,  was  atill  the  disturbances  in 
Ireland.  Tlie  royal  speech,  commencing  with 
a  recommendation  carefully  to  consider  the 
renewal  of  the  chai-tei-s  of  tbe  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  East  Inilia  C*onii»imy,  touelieil 
on  the  neoefwity  for  correcting  some  abuses  in 
the  Church  —  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  her  revenues,  and  a  just  commutation  of 
the  tithes  levied  in  Ireland;  but  the  main 
part  of  the  king's  attention  was  directe<l  to 
a  pruiKJsed  conference  for  the  puriK>se  of 
repressing  In'sh  disturUmiTCs,  and  to  a  retjuest 
that  lx)th  Houses  of  Parliament  would  confer 
on  the  government  atlditional  powei-s  fur  pun- 
ishing the  disturbers  of  the  public  i)eace,  and 
for  preserving  that  legislative  union  between 
the  two  countries,  which  he  was  determined 
to  maintain  by  all  the  measures  in  his  power, 


as  'Mndissolublj  connected  with  the  peace, 
security,  and  welfare  of  his  people.** 

It  may  surprise  some  modem  readers  of 
reports  of  ])arliamentary  proceedings  to  hear 
that  in  the  debate  on  the  address  O'Connell 
denounced  the  endorsement  of  the  royal  mes- 
sage as  a  "bloody,  brutal,  and  unconstitu- 
tiomd"  document  —  "a  declaration  of  civil 
war."    ..."  The  Irish  people  were  and 
ever  had  been  innocent  and  blameless.    True 
it  was  that  deeds  of  violence  and  ciime  had 
increased  in  that  beautiful  country ;  but  why 
had  they  increased  7  The  mover  of  the  address 
hiid  ascribed  the  increase  to  agitation;  but 
he  and  the  other  friends  of  ministers  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  only  last  year 
they  tliemselves  had  been  reproached  as  agi- 
tators, exciting  the  people  to  support  changes 
and  innovations  which  the  people  did  not 
originally  desire  or  care  for !"   The  latter  was 
an  acute  and  ingenious  touch,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  bold  declaration  that  when  he 
and  his  friends  "had  most  agitated  Ireland  for 
emancipation,  tranquillity  had  most  prevailed. 
The  Whigs  had  been  riding  rough-shod  over 
Ireland ;  increase  of  crime  had  followed,  and 
always  would  follow,  increase  of  force  and 
violence.    ...    An  unreformed  parliament 
had  passed  two  acts  relative  to  Ireland  which 
even  an  Algerian  government  would  not  have 
sanctioned.     A  reformed  parliament,  it  ap- 
I)eared,  was  now  about  to  pass  another  to  put 
an  end  to  agitation ;  but  he  would  tell  them 
that  it  would  be  many  and  many  a  day  before 
they  could  frame  an  act  capable  of  effecting 
their  object." 

Of  course  these  subtle  and  clever  twists 
and  tui-ns,  illustrative  of,  but  superior  to,  a 
great  deid  of  oratoiy  on  Irish  affairs  which 
has  been  heard  since,  could  not  mislead  those 
who  listened  to  them  from  the  facts  of  the 
cnj^.  When  O'Conneil  and  his  adherents 
chose  to  withhold  the  checks  they  exercised 
on  the  agitators,  outrage  invarialdy  followed, 
and  could  be  used  eitlier  for  the  purpoee  of 
menacing  or  of  taunting  the  government.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  O'Connell  himself  could 
not  control  all  the  secret  societies  which  had 
been  formed  either  for  treasonable  or  for 
nefarious   purposes,   or   both.     There   were 
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Whit«f^t^  6o  Qani«d^  it  h  believed,  liecaase 
III  I?  tubers  drew  white  stockings  over  their 
rthtxti ;  aud  these  gave  rise  to  the  Bkckfeet ; 
there  wei-e  Whiteboys^  and  it  is  quite  prolml^le 
t*  '    r«>  were  Black  boys  —  who  disguistnl 

I  ;!  or  concealed  their  fac€«.     Under 

TMioiiB  names  gangs  of  nilliaua  set  the  law  at 
L'CbfiAiice.  There  was  no  protection  for  life  and 
0{)i£rty.  Those  who  refused  to  submit  to  the 
diistates  of  these  hiwleaa  hmnis  or  their  emis- 
mxim  were  murdered  in  a(^n  day  aud  before 
witneflsea,  who  would  not  or  dared  not  appear 
iinst  the  criminals.  Jurymen  were  intimi- 
sled ;  witnesses  were  either  molested — some- 
latnis  were  slain — or  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
and  even  magistrates  wore  in  cou- 
nt i*eril  of  paying  with  their  lives  for 
lly  performing  their  duty.  During  the 
1832  there  had  been  above  tJtMlO  crimes 
littird  in  relation  to  these  political  dis- 
turhnfices.  Of  these  242w*ere  homicides;  328 
f-Wtt^  ftllQoting  at  people  with  intent  to  kill ; 
setting  fire  to  houses  or  property; 
attacks  on  houses;  290  mnimiug  cattle; 
i  iojnriea  to  property;  401  burgbiries;  UT9 
robberies;  161  senous  assaults;  353  illegal 
;  427  illegal  meetings;  2094  iUegal 
163  iidministering  Ulegid  oaths;  117 
robbcrri«rt  of  arms;  £0  turning  up  of  land;  8 
^mattaooes  to  legal  processes ;  2  taking  forcible 
lion  ;  aiid  20  resistances  to  tithes.  The 
number  of  crimes  committed  in  the 
Qtln  of  July,  August,  and  September  was 
|197,  but  they  had  increased  to  1646  com- 
in  the  Ust  tljree  months  of  the  year. 
» oooid  be  litUe  doubt  that  some  stringent 
were  necessary  for  the  deliverance 
1^  peaceable  members  of  the  community 
1  aieign  of  terror.  Even  some  of  the  fol- 
iawcrt  of  CyConnell  admitted  that  a  coercion 
ihiM  would  alone  lie  efficacious  for  the  protec* 
I  of  life  and  prof»erty ;  iind  Mr.  Davenport 
Ifll^  the  member  for  IIull,  had  disclosed  that 
admiauon  hoil  ticen  made  by  oue  of  the 
9pal  offponente  of  the  bill  itself.  He  was 
by  half  the  followers  of  the  great 
alter  he  ha^l  ri>[H^ated  this  declai^a- 
tioa,  htti  Lord  Althor|>  caune  to  the  rescue 
aiii]  niAnf  "  Tby  him. 

Jiaiil  a-^  'US  coercion  bill  had  been 


immediately  followed  by  one  of  relief— by  the 
extension  of  the  fianchise,  the  measure  now 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Eail  Grey 
was  to  be  accomjianied  by  some  remedial 
adjustments;  but  the  repression  came  first. 
Any  disturb^l  districts  which  were  proclaimed 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  were  to  be  under  oourts- 
martial — which  wei-e,  however,  prohibited  from 
trying  offences  to  which  the  penalty  of  death 
was  attached  without  special  authorization 
from  the  lord  lieutenant,  while  in  no  case 
could  they  inflict  the  capital  punishment^  their 
powers  bciu^  limited  to  a  sentence  of  ti*ans- 
jxirtation,  A  kijigs  counsel  or  serjeant-at-law 
was  to  attend  each  of  these  courts  as  judge- 
advocate,  and  all  persons  apprehended  were 
to  be  brought  t«  triid  within  the  space  of 
three  calendar  months,  or  were  to  be  dis- 
charged. But  on  the  otlier  hand,  all  persons 
absent  from  their  hou&ea  between  simaet  juid 
sunrise  weie  pimishable ;  wiirrants  were  issued 
for  searching  houses  for  arms  aud  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  refusal  to  give  them  up  was  a 
criminal  olFcnce.  The  distribution  of  sedi- 
tious papei^  wfis  also  pujiishalde.  The  habeas 
corpus  act  was  practically  su8i)ended  in  the 
proclaimed  districts,  and  this  will  of  course 
account  for  the  limits  placed  on  the  period 
within  which  prisoners  were  to  be  brought  to 
trial  or  set  at  liberty. 

Of  course  CKConnell  ruad  **  his  tail  "—as  his 
followers  were  called — used  every  means  for 
obstructing  the  progress  of  the  bill;  aud  it 
was  delayed  until  the  25th  of  Mai'ch,  when 
with  a  few  alterations  it  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  very  lai*ge  majority  (345  to 
80),  and  went  up  to  the  lords,  where  strong 
objections  were  taken  to  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  the  concession B — namely,  tliat  re- 
sistance to  tlie  pa^Tnent  of  tithes  should  not 
be  made  a  reason  for  jirodaiming  a  disturlied 
district.  The  clause  was  retained,  however, 
the  bill  pasaed,  and  had  no  sooner  been  put  in 
force  (in  the  county  of  Kilkeuny)  than  the 
number  of  crimes  considerably  diminishedi 
although  it  had  not  become  necessary  to  hold 
a  court-martial  —  an  alternative  whitli  had 
been  avoided  by  the  passing  of  auotlier  bill, 
empowering  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench  to 
try  causes  in  an  adjoining  county  or  in  Dublin 
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wlicDover  there  wna  r^nfion  to  suap«ct  that 
prosecutors,  jurors,  or  witnesses  would  be  sub- 
ject to  intiuutLitiou  in  the  Lnimtv  where  the 
offence  had  bee&  committed. 

But  the  questioD  of  the  PruUji>Laut  Church 
m  Irelaud  ntkd  the  jiayiuunt  of  tithes  aud  e&m 
followed  iiumediatelj  oa  the  paaeing  of  the 
coercion  bill«  These  taxes  had  long  been 
reawted  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic*,  who 
complained  bitterly  of  Itebg  compelled  even 
by  force  to  support  a  Church  the  presence  of 
which  in  the  country  they  regarded  as  a  token 
of  their  subjection.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
them  Imt  the  repenl  of  all  tithes  and  ceaa  for 
mumtitintug  on  establishment  which  Absorbed 
its  o\^^l  revenues*  and  in  which  they  had  no 
intereiit;  btit  the  niini8try  hiid  no  intention  of 
diaeatoUi^hing  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
land. They  were  willing,  and  even  anxious, 
to  reform  it,  and  even  to  some  extent  to  dis- 
endow it,  if  by  such  means  they  could  deci'ease 
the  burden  which  it  imposed  on  tfie  Irish 
people — and  eo  could  enable  it  to  asaume  a 
leas  hostile  attitude.  But  the  means  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  effect  these  objects  failed 
to  satisfy  the  KepeaJers^  and  aroused  violent 
oppjsition,  not  only  from  the  Toiy  party »  but 
from  many  of  the  supjKjrters  of  the  ministry, 
who  regartled  the  meaaure  as  one  of  confisca^ 
tion  and  the  deatruetion  of  the  Protestant 
CTiurch  in  Ireland.  On  the  revenues  of  the 
diurrh,  amounting  to  about  £8t)0,(X'M)  a  year, 
a  tajc  was  to  be  imposed,  varying  from  five  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
several  bishoi>rica«,  and  on  livings  with  above 
j£200  per  annum.  The«e  taxes  were  to  be  in 
place  of  the  payment  of  **  first-fruits,"  to  which 
the  holders  of  the  benefices  had  previously 
been  subject^  and  were  to  be  applied  by  eccle* 
stastical  conmilsaioncns  to  the  aboHtiou  of 
church  "cess/*  to  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings,  the  building  of  glelje-houses  and 
churches,  and  other  improvements.  The  num- 
ber of  biiihops  was  to  be  reduced  from  twenty- 
two  to  twelve,  the  number  of  archbishops 
from  four  to  two ;  the  large  revenues  of  the 
prinmte  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry  were  to  be 
decreasiid  tt^  the  reepecti%'e  amounts  of  iJlO/XH) 
and  X'^OO  a  year.  It  w.is  even  intended  to 
institute  an  improved  method  of  dealing  with 


the  lauds  held  by  the  bbdiops^  ao  that^  without 

dirniniahiug  the  h  then  enjoye*J«  a 

considerable  sum  nn^  ^red  and  devoted 

to  secular  purposes.  Of  couno  tliia  pt<)poiii- 
tion  received  the  approval  of  tlje  Diasentefs 
and  the  Baciicals,  a^  well  us  the  Bepealera^ 
aiuce  it  s^med  to  foreshadow  a  similar  appli- 
cation of  ecclesiastical  property  in  England; 
but  it  was  regarded  with  intense  dialdte 
even  by  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  Lord 
Althorp  was  unable  to  maintain  his  position 
against  the  vehement  antagonism  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley,  the  opposition  of  Sir  James  Graham  and 
the  Earl  of  I£tj)on,  and  the  objections  of  th# 
premier  himself.  It  was  certain,  too,  tii&i 
such  a  clause  woidd  never  be  accepted  by  the 
House  of  tronls  without  a  revival  of  tho 
struggle  which  had  so  long  deferred  the  pasa- 
ing  of  the  reform  bilL  The  "defqjoiling* 
clause  was  therefoi-e  abandoned^  much  to  tlw 
disgust  of  the  party  who  had  regarded  it  aa 
the  most  important  part  of  the  meastire.  Even 
then  the  hostility  witli  which  the  bill  wsa 
met  in  the  upper  house,  where  I^rd  Kldon 
declared  that  he  would  op]X)iBe  it  to  tlie  end 
of  his  life  and  the  utmost  of  his  power,  seemed 
likely  to  delay  it  to  another  session,  bat  tlie 
cabinet  1>C|Lrau  to  talk  of  reigning,  and,  T&oaeiOk' 
bering  the  crisis  of  1B32,  the  lords  made  aome 
alterations,  which  were  agreed  to  on  the  Sd  of 
August,  and  the  bill  pnssed,  O'Connell  «m- 
ttmptuoualy  obser\'ing  that  their  lordahifs 
had  not  made  it  much  worse  than  they  iovad 
it,  and  declaring  Uiat  it  could  only  be  re^^uxied 
as  a  trifling  iiiHtalment  of  ihr  l,t 

due  to  Ireland.    It  apf jearecl,  i i  i^b 

the  concession  was  quite  beside  th^  true  qoe^- 
tion  of  the  hour,  which  was  the  collectjon  of 
the  tithes.  For  a  long  time  f»aat  this  iieaiat^ 
ante  to  this  tax  had  been  so  violent  that  the 
clergy  who  attempttxl  to  enforce  it  were  in 
constant  dread  of  asaaasination :  and  the  tithe- 
proctor  ^'aa  even  far  more  detested  than  tlie 
exciseman^  and  was  almost  phiced  outdide  the 
pale  of  humanity.  An  attempt  to  extort  the 
payment  of  the  eccl"'         '^  '     luenUy 

terminated  in  a  fat  rie  9QJB 

recovered  was  often  no  more,  and  waa  soaie- 
timc6  even  leas,  than  the  cost  of  oollecti<m,  tlit 
clergy  who  depended  on  it  were  in  efinstzuit 
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a&d  wtre  frrqueuUjr  in  a  atnte  of 
No  expedieot  sufficed  to  put  nn 
.  lo  these  diBastrous  conditions*  A  milUon 
;  had  been  advanceil  to  the  clergy  as  a 
An  attainpt  had  been  mjtde  to  convert 
9  tithe  to  a  land-tax,  and  to  Itsive  the  coWec- 
i  to  government  officer^i  but  the  opposition 
I  tmabated,  for  nod  i^^ise  snlBeed  to  change 
nature  of  the  demand,  or  to  deprive  it  of 
the  intolerable  character  of  a  tax  for  the  sup> 
port  of  a  Church  which  it  was  declared  should 
have  no  phice  in  the  counti-y— at  all  events 
QblcflB  jl  could  be  sustained  at  the  cost  of  those 
who  liebnged  to  it«  communion. 
The  cutU84?  of  these  repeated  debntee  on  the 
Church  and  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
M)  T«uiarkable  a  likeness  to  those  with 
which  we  arv  at  tins  moment  faiuiltjur,  and 
the  {iropOialB  are  so  suggestive  of  the  legis- 
Ullon  whidi  lutB  only  recently  been  accom- 
pliabed^  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  dwell* 
at  some  len^i  on  this  early  proceeding 
the  reformed  parliament,  even  though,  as 
we  all  knowj  and  as  Loni  John  Russell  has 
tM  Qs»  the  EfitaliHshed  Church  in  Ireland 
i  iluicUHsed  in  1835,  inquired  into  ia  1836, 
not  disestablished  and  disendowed  till 
But  the  discufiSEion  in  1835  was  pre* 
by  a  statement  made  in  the  session  of 
by  Mr.  Ward,  the  member  for  St. 
which  had  the  effect  of  giving  oon- 
cMtuncy  to  the  demands  made  by  the  Whigs 
llmt  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
In  Inrlaad  should  be  rea^Ijusted,  and  a  jK>rtton 
c«f  tlMim  appropriated  to  secular  uses.  Only 
abottt  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tacm  hdboged  to  the  Protectant  communion. 
The  ooUectiou  of  the  tithe  had  been  the  axum 
prolongrd  and  fierce  opposition,  and  the 
atiy  wim  in  such  a  condition  that  an  army 
|Qai  io  that  requiifil  for  India  vfna  main^ 
,  there— tjie  mihUiry  force  varying  from 
19^000  to  2:1,000  mon.  In  1833  this  army  had 
BOii  Um  country  above  a  million  of  money, 
■ail  the  police  force  above  half  a  million. 
Nnhfty  tftflKX)  tlthit  cases  had  been  tiied,  and 
ill  half  rrdtt  X20,n0()  to  collect  £12»i¥M.)  from 
tho  majority  of  whom  were  Kcmian 
Jioiica,  anil  who  therefore  resisted  an  im- 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Prote«stimt 


institutions.  The  revenues  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant Church  were  stated  to  be  a  million; 
but  the  money  was  so  ill  distributed  that 
while  the  rector  of  a  parisli  containing  only 
ten  or  twelve  Protestants^  including  the  mem* 
bers  of  hia  own  family,  might  receive  £800  or 
£UX10  a  year— and  a  large  number  of  the 
clergy  were  non-i'^aident — the  hard-working 
curates  hiid  to  subsist  on  sums  the  average  of 
whidi  was  ^70,  while  some  of  them  were  a» 
low  as  £18  a  year* 

Lord  John  Russell  had  already  grown  eo 
warm  on  tJie  subject  that  on  a  previous  even* 
Ing,  when  Lord  Stanley  had  stated  that  he 
ailhered  to  his  fonner  opinions,  Lord  John 
rose,  and,  uij«ler  the  impression  that  his  col- 
league had  intended  to  refer  to  his  suppctrt  of 
the  permanence  of  the  Iiish  Church,  at  once 
gave  an  explanation  of  his  own  views.  His 
speech  waa  received  with  immense  cheeiing; 
but  Stanley  scribbled  a  note  to  Sir  James 
Oniham  containing  the  memorable  worJs, 
*^Jolmny  has  ujiset  the  coach  I^ 

Mr.  Ward's  motion  was  moderate  enough — 
"That  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Establish- 
ment in  L-elaud  exceedjs  the  spiiitual  wants 
of  the  Protestant  population;  and  that  it 
being  the  right  of  the  state  to  i-egulate  the 
distribution  of  church  projierty  in  such  man- 
ner ii8  parliament  may  determine,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  tliis  house  that  the  temporal  posses- 
sions of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  &s  now  estab- 
lished by  law,  ought  to  be  reduced."  Grote 
seconded  the  proposal,  saying  that  when  the 
advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the  union  put  for- 
ward the  evils  arising  fix>m  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment,  no  man  replied  to  them. 

The  discussion  woulil  probably  have  been 
a  lively  one,  for  the  minLntry  itself  was  di- 
vided on  the  question  j  but  after  Grote  had 
spoken  Lord  Althorf)  rose  to  say  that  circum- 
stances wliich  had  come  to  hi^  knowledge  since 
he  entered  the  house,  induced  him  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate.  Tlie  circumstances 
were  the  resignation  of  four  members  of  the 
cabinet— the  Earl  of  Ripon,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir 
James  Gndtanu  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Tlieir  places  were  tilled^  but  the  new,  or  rather 
the  patched  ministry*  wjis  little  nearer  to  agree< 
ment  than  before.    The  motion  was  got  rid  of 
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by  the  apix)iutmeiit  of  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry, and  parliament  gave  its  attention  to 
a  new  bill  first  for  changing  the  tithe  into  a 
rent  charge,  and  for  commuting  the  amount 
of  tithe  received  by  the  clergy  in  consequence 
of  its  being  collected  for  tliem.  It  was  during 
the  discussion  on  tlie  modifications  of  this 
measure  that  the  fiery  Stanley — after^'ards, 
when  Lord  Derby,  known  as  "the  Rupert 
of  debate" — turned  furiously  on  his  former 
colleagues,  wliom  he  compai*ed  to  thimble- 
riggers  at  a  country  fair.  He  denounced  one 
part  of  the  plan  as  "  \yeity  larceny,  for  it  had 
not  the  redeeming  quality  of  bold  and  open 
robbery ;"  and  liis  address  was  so  violent  that 
he  afterwards  apologized  to  Earl  Grey  for  the 
disrespectful  language  he  had  used. 

But  the  noble  earl  was  soon  to  be  subjected 
to  an  attack  so  scandalous  that  the  mere 
heated  words  of  debate  might  well  have  been 
forgotten.  It  was  proposeil  to  renew  the 
coercion  act,  which  had  already  been  so  effec- 
tual in  diminishing  crime  and  outrage  in  Ire- 
land; but  while  Earl  Grey  and  some  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  desired  to  maintain 
the  clauses  forbidding  public  meetings,  others, 
including  Lord  Althorp,  were  in  favour  of  re- 
linquishing them. 

(yConnell  liad  already  organized  a  deter- 
mined opix)3ition  to  the  clauses  which  so 
materially  affected  his  influence  as  an  agitator, 
and  reduced  the  tribute  or  the  "  rent "  which 
he  received  from  his  followers.  So  skilful 
were  his  plans  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  the 
return  of  a  "Ilepealer"  to  represent  Wexford, 
where  there  was  a  vacancy,  even  against  the 
influence  of  the  Whiga.  But  he  also  prepared 
an  address  to  the  reformers  of  England  and 
Ireland,  denouncing  tlie  government,  and 
especially  Earl  Grey,  in  terms  which  are 
amazing.  "Is  it  just,"  he  asked,  "that  Ire- 
land should  be  insulted  and  trampled  on 
merely  because  the  insanity  of  the  wretched 
old  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  ministry 
develo{)S  itself  in  childish  hatred  and  maniac 
contempt  of  the  people  of  Ireland?"  No 
minister,  he  declared,  "ever  had  one-twen- 
tieth, perhaps  not  one-fiftieth  part  of  the 
number  of  relations  receiving  public  pay,  nor 
so  few  deserving  such  payment"  The  ministry 


had  not  "one  single  friend  nor  even  one  nomi- 
nal friend  in  Ireland."  The  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  ^an  insane  dotaid."  We 
have  heard  or  read  some  violent  langoage  in 
Irish  addresses  since  that  time;  bat  even 
Irish  professed  agitators,  if  they  have  a  seat 
in  parliament,  would  now  hesitate  to  use  lan- 
guage, such  as  this  even  under  extreme  provo- 
cation. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  at  this  juncture 
Lord  Wellesley ,  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
who  had  first  supported  the  obnoxious  clauses, 
wrote  a  half -intimation  that  he  was  inclined 
to  abandon  them  with  a  view  to  passing  the 
bill  more  readily  through  the  house.  Lord 
Althorp,  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent  with 
his  usual  guarded  conduct  as  leader  of  the 
house,  allowed  Mr.  Littleton,  the  chief  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  to  hint  to  O'Connell  that  the 
coercion  act  would  not  be  renewed  in  its  for- 
mer rigour.  It  may  be  imagined  what  was 
lus  dismay  when  he  discovered  that  the  clauses 
were  to  be  retained,  and  what  an  explosion 
took  place  when  he  had  to  undeceive  the  agi- 
tator— who  at  once  charged  him  with  inten- 
tional treachery,  brought  the  matter  before 
the  house,  and  called  on  him  to  resign.  ''The 
pig's  killed,"  said  Lord  Althorp  to  Lord  John 
Russell  after  (yConnell's  denunciation ;  and  he 
at  once  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  Lord 
Grey  laid  before  the  king  accompanied  with 
his  own. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  in  the  even- 
ing" says  Lord  Russell  in  his  ReccUectiont, 
"  Lord  Grey  placed  before  us  the  letters  con- 
taining his  own  resignation  and  that  of  Lord 
Althorp,  which  he  had  sent  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  king.  He  likewise  laid  before  us 
the  king's  gracious  acceptance  of  Ids  resigna- 
tion, and  he  gave  to  Lord  Melbourne  a  sealed 
letter  from  his  majesty.  Lord  Melbourne, 
upon  opeumg  this  letter,  found  in  it  an  invi- 
tation to  him  to  undertake  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. Seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  done 
that  night,  I  left  the  cabinet  and  went  to  the 
opera." 

Tlie  king  was  in  a  hurry  to  accept  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Whig  minister  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  the  reason  soon  became 
apparent.    He  thought  he  could  induce  Mel- 
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►  Uj  to  form  A  coalition  govemment, 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
PorI  in  the  ttdinimatrfttion ;  but  Melbourne 
ras  £w  too  angjicious  to  make  such  an  atterapt, 
Th«  other  raeniliers  of  tlie  ministrj  were  not 
to  refiign,  and  the  only  tliflicnlty  was  to 
luce  Lord  AltLorp  to  take  office  agaiu.  In 
oth^r  man  such  a  step  might  have  ap- 
I  AA  though  \m  previous  resignation  had 
I  for  tlie  pnrpoae  of  changing  chiefs ;  but 
l4ionl  Stanley  anitl,  Lord  Altliorp  might 
ave  intrigued  to  get  out  of  office,  but  it  was 
quite  iiicreiHble  that  he  would  have  intrigued 
_lo  remain  in  it.  This  was  true,  for  AJ thorp 
atecl  political  life,  He  used  to  say,  "  Nature 
intended  me  to  be  a  grazier,  but  men  will 
ifiAst  on  making  me  a  Btatesman/'  He  told 
ord  John  Ruwell  that  every  XDoming  when 
be  woke,  while  be  wi\s  in  office,  he  wished 
himadf  dead*  By  the  end  of  the  year  (1634) 
he  waa  able  to  obtain  liberty. 

Hut  it  i»  necessary  to  turn  aside  for  a 
Douient  t'>  catch  the  true  li^'ht  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Tr>  I  lie    ve.^r    If^34   >»i'loiigy  a   "personal" 

pt»o*b_»  in  the  history  of  Bi-ougham  and  Lord 

Htirham  which  Jiad  more  than  jjersonal  con- 

I  iei|uencea.      At  the  grand  banquet  to  Earl 

ircy  given  on  the  Calton  Hill— an  event  to 

rhicb  n^fenince   has  been   jdready  made,— 

:>rd  Brougham  di**tinguiHhe<l  himself  in  his 

ii^rtt  ^lerver^  manner.    His  lordship  had,  as 

r«»  Ahall  nee  by*and-b}%  already  made  himself 

object  of  popular  dislike  by  the  j/firt  he 

taken  in  tlie  Ni^w  Poor- Li w  diacusaiona, 

•tin  more  by  defending  the  unwise  and 

m^  t?9atinettt  of  the  I^orchester  labourei^ ; 

iiut  «mtei]ce  on  thone  poor  men  had  a]< 

e)y  been  rip  versed,  and  if  he  could  have 

Itk  tongue  only  a  very  httle,  repressed 

I  gimiiAtortal  luibits,  and  let  Lord  Durham 

alttoc*  ho  might  have  recovered  some  of  hia 

|30[itihuity  and  tlie  Wliigs  might  have  kept 

,    But  none  of  these  tilings  were  to  hap- 

I^ml  Durham,  fl<^*ti -in-law  to  Earl  Grey, 

\  at  tl%\3  lianquet*    He  was  well  known  as 

I  ailnuMted  reformer ;  while  Brougham  had 

I  «liMWiDg  from  time  to  time  that  he  had 

tocntic  taat#'«  wl»i«^h  he  could  not  govern, 

I  hjfcil  in  fact  uIIifcHi  himsdf  with  thoiie  Whigs 


who  professed  to  treat  the  Heform  Bill  hb  a 
final  measure.  In  the  gpeech  he  delivered  at 
the  banquet  he  made,  aa  was  his  wont  to  the 
last,  gratuitous  and  raischievoiui  remarks. 
Having  boasted — for  his  language  was  not 
very  baaliful — of  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
public  affairs,  and  proclaimed  that  he  had 
not  deserted  the  cavise  of  the  people,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  aiming  a  side-blow  at  rash 
politicians  who  wanted  to  force  on  the  hands 
of  the  dial.  Then  came  a  scene.  The  Earl 
of  Durham,  in  his  speech,  said  with  great 
energy  and  with  a  dear  aUuaion  to  Lord 
Brougham's  words,  that  for  his  part  he  re- 
gretted every  hour  which  passed  over  without 
some  attempt  to  remedy  admitted  abuses. 
This  sally  was  reeeivedi  as  the  speaker  in- 
tended it  should  be,  with  loud  cheers;  and 
many  an  eye  was  tumerl,  move  or  less  fur- 
tively, more  or  less  keenly,  on  Lonl  Broughant, 
who  sat  looking  very  hot,  angry,  and  uncom- 
fortable. It  was  well  known  that  there  was 
a  half -suppressed  quarrel  between  the  two^ 
and  the  political  and  other  frieiids  treated 
the  case  as  if  it  were  that  of  two  game-cocks 
pitted  against  each  other,  and  did  their  best  to 
**  work  up  "  both  the  comliatants.  In  a  speech 
made  at  Salisbury,  Lord  Brougham  *oon  after* 
wards  had  the  bad  tast*?  to  deliver  himself  of 
a  pretty  phiin  challenge  to  Lord  Durham  to 
meet  him  in  the  House  of  Loixis  and  tight  out 
the  quarrel  on  the  question.  This  waa  not 
lUlowed  to  drop,  and  at  a  banquet  given  at 
Criaagow  iji  honour  of  Lord  Durham,  that 
noble  lord  openly  took  up  the  glove  which 
had  been  thrown  down  to  him.  Indeed  the 
words  seem  almost  unnecessarily  plaint — 
*'He  has  been  iJeiiscd  to  challenge  me  tn 
meet  him  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  know 
well  the  meaning  of  the  taunt*  He  ia  aware 
of  his  great  superiority  over  me  in  one  respect; 
he  is  a  praotised  orator  and  powerful  debater. 
I  am  not.  I  speak  but  seldom  in  parliament, 
and  always  with  reluctance  in  an  aasembly 
where  I  meet  with  no  sympathy  from  an 
unwilling  majority.  He  knows  full  well  tlie 
advantage  he  has  over  me;  and  he  knows, 
too,  that  in  any  attack  whicli  he  may  make 
on  me  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  will  be 
warmly  and  cordially  supported    by  them. 
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With  aU  ttiese  ndvantagea  I  fear  bun  not. 
And  I  will  meet  him  there  if  it  be  uufortu* 
nately  neceasary  to  repeat  what  he  has  beea 
pleBBed  to  call  my  criticisms.** 

But  If  this  language  soontli  nowadayB 
rather  strong,  it  mviat  be  rememben?*!  that 
Brougham  had  actually  charged  Durham  (Id 
an  article  in  tlie  Edinhurtjk  Review)  with 
betraying  cabinet  aeci^ta — a  subject  on  which 
Brougham  was  very  sore.  So  then  the  battle 
was  to  come  off  on  tlie  meeting  of  jmrliament 
But  it  never  did*  And  what  occurred  to  pre- 
vent the  tight  was  not  of  a  nature  to  diapleiuse 
the  Earl  of  Durliam. 

The  duel  in  the  Houae  of  Lonis  never  came 
ofTj  because  the  king  dismii^ised  his  ministers. 
In  the  spring  of  1834  there  had  1>een  signs  of 
a  downfall  for  the  Whigs.  The  government 
were  receiving  defeat  after  defeat.  Earl  Grey 
WHS  getting  weary.  Al thorp  never  rose  in 
the  morning  without  dreading  the  day  thnt 
waa  before  him,  What  with  the  Irish  Church 
qn cation,  and  what  with  resignations  in  con- 
sequence  of  differences  in  the  cabinet  on  that 
question  and  other  questions,  it  was  impos- 
aible  that  things  could  go  on  as  they  were. 
Lord  El  don  professed  himself  scandidlzed  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  Whigs  stuck  to  phice 
without  power^  and  wrote  that  it  waa  some- 
thing quite  new  in  Euglit^h  politics.  The 
old  Tories  looked  calmly  on^  certain  that  a 
change  could  not  be  far  off;  the  Dtike  of  Well- 
ington and  Peel  not  concealing,  or  hardly  ccm- 
cea.ling,  their  pleasure  at  the  way  in  which 
things  wei'e  drifting. 

At  last  came  the  resignation  of  Lord  Al- 
tliorp»  and  then  Earl  Grey  resigned.  After 
this^  however,  the  cabinet  was  put  together 
again  in  a  fashion  wliich  did  not  promise 
much,  Lord  Al  thorp  returning  to  place  as 
chnueellor  of  the  exchequer,  while  the  facile 
and  not  too  anxious  Melbourne  became 
premier.  Meanwhile  the  Tories  c<»nld  very 
well  see  wliat  was  in  the  air,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  R^jbert  Peel  were  quietly 
laying  their  heads  together.  In  August  the 
king  prorogued  parbament,  and  th»?re  whs  a 
general  sense  of  deadneas  in  political  matters. 
There  had  been  something  uneasy  in  the  at- 
mo8r«boit\  iind  there  atill  waa;  but  thtiiL*  was 


wo  little  &xpect<ition  of  a  crash  that  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  had  token  himsdf  off  for  li  toor  upon 
the  Continent,  and  other  greater  and  smaller 
centres  of  political  force  had  dispersed  them- 
delves  in  t^iirioiis  ways,  not  supposing  they 
would  be  wanted* 

King  WiUiam  IV*,  inilnenoed  pArtlj  byhk 
wife  and  f»artly  by  himself  (so  U>  speakX  "^"^ 
getting  old   and   uneasy,  and  wanted  quiet 
days.    He  sent  for  Lord  Melbourne,  and  pro»   | 
pQ3e«l  to  him  the  fonuation  of  a  hyl      *  ni- 

ment  which  should  l>e  strong  em' M  rry 

on  the  affairs  of  the  country  without  fmiher 
concession  either  to  the  Radicals  in' the  houw 
or  the  peojjle  outside  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Wd* 
lington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  *iid  Mr,  Slanky 
(a  distinguished  debater,  who  wa«  never  at 
heart  a  Liberal)  were  the  chief  pen»ons  npm 
whom  his  majesty  had  cast  his  eye,  and  to 
whom  he  detemiinel,  if  possible,  to  throw 
the  handkercliief*  Lord  Melbourne,  infunneil 
of  the  king's  wishes,  addressed  to  him  a  wis« 
and  tern IX' rate  ex fMJst illation.  But  death,  ths 
gi^eat  power  which  com})els  so  many  ehaugoe, 
was  soon  to  do  something  which  ahonhi 
supersede  discui^ion,  or  at  all  eventa  which 
should  be  made  the  pretext  for  cutting  dis- 
cussion sliort*  On  the  10th  of  Navemberr 
in  tills  year  Earl  Spenctir  died,  and  Lord 
Althorp  succeeded  to  his  place  in  the  upper 
house.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  Lortl 
Melbourne  went  to  the  ]>avilioQ  at  Bngbton 
— how  strangely  the  words  read  now ! — to  sat 
the  king  about  the  appointment  of  a  new 
chanceJlor  of  the  exchequer.  But  Melbourne 
was  as  uneiisy  as  any  one,  and  had  no  love  of 
power.  He  would  have  been  glad  enough  in 
retire  if  the  king  had  wantrnl  to  muike  thr 
new  Eai'l  Spencer  premier  in  Ids  place;  and 
he  frankly  asked  his  aovereigti,  the  '*  rafcKnn^ 
ing  monarch^^  if  he  would  like  to  mak«  anj 
change  beyond  that  of  app>iuting  a  new  dull- 
oellor  of  the  6xcliei|uer,  although  b«  (t^rd 
Melbourne)  was  os  willing  to  attempt  to 
** carry  on  the  king's  government"  as  the 
duke  himself  coidd  be. 

But  the  reforming  monarch,  tliough  not  a 

clever  man*  liad  his  notions,  and  was  betii  on 

I  }  of  the  ^\  fig 
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his  wny  with  an  ing*eututy  that  did  him  credit, 
Mit  uwiuired  of  Melboumi?,  among  other 
tli]xig%  who  waja  to  be  intrusted  with  tlie 
iMdewhtp  of  the  House  of  C\>mmQU4»  now 
Althorp  WBji  withdrawn,  Melbomne  ang* 
Ijctrd  John  Russell,  a^nring  the  king 

the  Libenda  would  gkdJ^*^  accept  him  us 
tlimtetiant.  At  tixis,  however,  the  monarch 
fihoak  his  head,  nmintuniug  that  p(X>r  Lord 
John  had  neither  thts  abilities  nor  the  Lu- 
which    would   qualify    liLm    fur    the 

'  He  «»v*?ti  indulged  himself  in  the  criti- 
«3fltii  tliat  he  would  make  a  poor  figure  m  a 
q)e*k«r  in  uj»po«ition  to  Peel  and  St*mley. 
By  tliii  timi^  Ijoid  Melbonme^s  task  was 
becoming  a  very  aneasy  one.  Lord  Bi*ougham 
haal  already  made  no  secret  of  Im  feeling  that 
Ihm  4«bAling  power  of  the  cabinet  in  the 
HotiMc  of  CTomnions  wa^  weak,  or  at  all  events 
tliAt  the  government  tiuffered  much  in  con- 
ww|»ciice  of  sot  uiing  the  power  they  had. 
^ugham's  language  \A  80  characteristic  of 
that  it  i»  well  worth  quoting  in  pait 
a4  laast.  "  It  is  quite  In  vain,''  said  his  lord- 
ih^  "to  conceal  fiom  ouraelve«)  that  the 
goytgtlflamt  h  Beriously  damaged,  Loth  in  the 
«j«i  of  tlie  country,  and  even  of  the  House  of 
OoaiiDOD9  it^lf.  Tbia  is  in  part  unavoidable, 
biCftQM  it  had  been  extravagantly  popular^ — 
I  atjsuril  expectationa,  impossible  to  be 
had  been  formed — and  because  all 
govemmentB^  after  being  a  httle  while  in 
fllfiee^  haVff  to  contend  w  ith  the  selfishness  of 
diMpfiointtNi  mdividu!ik  and  the  ticklenass  of 
mtk  ttotVBaoiiahle  public;  and  all  this  we  should 
loQg  ago  have  felt  (Indeed  were  beginniug  to 
IM  liirMi  months  after  we  came  in),  but  for 
tlm  excitement  of  the  Reform  question.  But 
A  givat  port,  1  tinuly  believe  the  greater  part, 
of  Oiir  unfjopularity  ib  owing  to  ourselves  j 

to  oome  at  once  to  the  pointy  the  cabinet 

in  the  House  of  Commons  either 

their  aJventariei)  or  fear  them;    I 

nUher  nay  they  dei^piHe  some  and  fear 

i — and  tlie  error  is  eqtiaily  gi*eat,  and 
wiQ  soon  b#  equally  fatal  in  both  cnaea. 
Unuit  aod  Graham  sit  aj^  if  they  had  not  the 
fift  ol  on*  tongue  apiece  (1  speak  on  Whit- 
ttntids),  Palin«r#t>on  I  pai«:  it  would  be 
BflBl  BBJusI  tn  rxpect  anytliing  from  him* 


worked  and  worn  to  death  as  he  has  been; 
but  Grant  and  Graham  are  whoUy  without 
excuse.  Robert  Gnint  is  as  loquacious  as  his 
brother  to  the  full,  but  he  is  not  in  the  cabinet, 
I  sfieak  now  of  cabinet  ministers.  How  can 
men  in  the  back  rows  get  up  and  take  part  in 
debate  when  the  government  itself  abandons 
its  case/  Althorp  is  admirable  and  invalu- 
able, but  he  is  also  quite  ind liferent,  and  carea 
not  how  much  either  himself  or  any  one  else 
is  attacked.  What  with  his  iniliifei'ence, 
Griuit*s  indolence,  and  Graham *s  alarms,  we 
are  left  entirely  to  Stanley  and  Spring  Rice, 
The  former  is  a  host  in  himself;  the  latter  is, 
next  to  him,  by  far  our  best  man  for  debat- 
ing, Ijord  John,  too,  is  invaluable,  and  shows 
a  spirit  and  debates  with  an  effect  w^liich  are 
admirable.  And  in  former  times  that  force 
would  have  been  quite  enough|  when  there 
was  but  one  debate  in  a  week,  and  two  or 
three  speeches  only  were  attended  to.  But 
now  things  ai*e  might i^ly  changed.  The  debate 
ranges  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  and  twenty 
speeches  are  made  in  a  night,  most  of  which 
are  much  attended  to  in  the  country,  and 
some  of  them  in  the  house."  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  the  king  disliked  Brougham. 
The  Times  went  out  of  its  way  to  say  that  he 
would  as  soon  see  a  mad  dog  in  the  palace  aa 
the  excitjible  lord  chancellor.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  the  not  overbright  monarch  kid  got 
hold  of  this  topic  in  some  way  through 
Brougham,  and  thought  it  a  good  card  to 
fjJay  with  Lord  Melboui-ne. 

Meltiourne,  as  has  been  hinted,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  man,  of  course  a  gentle- 
man, and  also  a  very  good  tactician.  He  was 
accuBtome<l  to  take  cheerful  views  uf  things. 
There  is  a  well-known  and  admirable  story 
illustrative  of  his  williBgness  to  make  the 
best  of  everything;  but  many  anecdotes  of 
this  nobleman  cannot  be  thoroughly  enjoyed 
(and  this  is  one  of  them)  without  bearing 
in  mind  that  he  was  given  to  a  practice 
which  is  now  mach  less  common  than  it  used 
to  be.  **  Now  then,  Melbourne/*  said  Sydney 
Smith  one  day,  when  his  lordship  had  just 
entered  the  room  where  a  party  was  assem- 
ble<lf  **  Now  then,  Melbourne,  we  will  suppose 
every  tiling  and  everj^body  to  be  d ^d,  and 
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then  you  ciin  toll  us  the  news."  Tlie  little 
story  refen-ed  to  above  is  not  this.  One  even- 
ing Lord  Melbourne  and  some  others,  includ- 
ing a  man  less  willing  to  be  pleiisetl,  drove  to 
the  Victoria  Theatre,  then  callfd  the  Royal 
Coburg,  in  order  to  have  a  goo<l  h)ok  at  "  the 
r»eople  **  and  thoir  amusement^.  He  was  after- 
wards told  that  the  other  gentleman  h«id  de- 
clared that  he  had  found  the  evening  dull. 
In  reply  to  this  Melbourne  reciUle<l  the  shops 

in   the  New  Out,  and   said,   "D him  I 

couldnH  he  be  pleased  witli  the  gas  shining  on 
the  lobsters' backs  in  the  tishmongera' shops?" 
Of  his  wonderful  gift  of  saying  un]»leasant 
things  in  a  manner  which  the  listener  could 
not  resent,  an  instance  occuired  in  the  answer 
he  once  gave  to  a  political  bore  who  had  been 
pressing  hard  to  Ikj  placed  on  a  certain  com- 
mission. "  Wliy,"*  said  he  to  the  bore,  "  I  did 
mention  your  name  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
others,  but  you  see  the  fellows  wouldn't  sit 

with  you,  d tliem."    This  is  a  digi-ession; 

but  the  point  is  that  Melbourne  could  use  no 
such  weaiH)ns  with  Willinm  IV.,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  think  how  helpless  he  must  have 
felt  while  the  king  was  muddling  and  blun- 
dering on  with  the  talk,  showing  plainly  that 
he  wjLs  anxious  to  hark  back  in  jwlitical  mat- 
ters, and  giving  inconclusive  reasons  for  de- 
clining to  consider  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Whig  cabinet  \\\Km  the  basis  projioaed  by 
Mell )oui-ne.  The  latter  ai)i>e.'Q-s  to  have  argued 
his  case  with  more  simplicity  of  heart  than  is 
usual  with  ix)litical  tacticians,  and  to  have 
been  almost  "  sold  "  by  the  king,  if  so  vulgar 
an  idiom  may  be  allowed  to  intrude  into  the 
page.  He  exj>laine<l  in  the  most  deferential 
manner  that,  in  order  to  possess  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons  it  was  not  essential  to  be 
a  go<Kl  speaker,  and  quoted  the  influence  exer- 
cis<Ml  by  Althorj)  before  his  removal  to  the 
upjior  house — Althorp  l>eing  by  no  means  an 
onitor,  or  even  a  goo<l  debiiter.  After  more 
fencing  the  king  made  some  admissions,  and 
Ix^gan  rt»ally  to  show  what  was  in  his  mind. 
He  had  tiiken  alann  on  the  Irish  Church 
question.  He  viewed  with  pjii-ticular  dislike 
the  "a«lvanced"  views  of  Lord  John  Eussell 
in  that  matter,  and  could  not  consent  to  the 
fonnatiou  of  a  cabinet  with  which  he  would 


'  be  sure  to  have  dissenBions  on  so  grave  a  qaes- 
I  tion.  The  sailor  king  then  let  out  that  he 
knew  or  believed  there  were  differences  of 
I  opinion  among  the  then  ministers,  and  fhat 
he  had  a  comforting  belief  that  Lord  Lans- 
dowue  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  would  secede 
"rather  than  acquiesce  in  the  appropriation 
of  any  jxjrtion  of  church  property  in  Ireland 
for  general    purposes  of    education " — Lord 

Lansdowne  had  indeed  told  him  as  much.  We 

I 

<  may  well  conceive  that  the  air  was  now  getting 
rather  hot  for  Lord  Melbourne,  but  he  appean 
to  have  been  more  bewildered  than  anything 
else,  and  yet  to  have  kept  his  head,  for  he 
carefully  avoided  anything  like  an  admiasion 
Uiat  there  was  any  lack  of  unanimity  in  the 
cabinet  over  which  he  presided.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  satisfy  the  ''reforming  monarch," 
who  had,  in  truth,  only  partly  shown  his 
hand,  though  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind. 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  premier  that 
the  government  could  not  possibly  hold  to- 
gether, when  what  he  really  meant  was  that 
he  was  determined  it  should  be  broken  up. 
But  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  commu- 
nicate his  intention  face  to  face,  and  broke  up 
a  tiresome  and  puzzling  discussion  by  saying, 
"  Now  let  us  go  to  dinner."  But  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  king,  choosing  to  write  rather 
than  speak  (like  a  clumsy  and  bashful  lover), 
handed  the  astonished  minister  a  letter  in 
which  he  infoiTued  him  that,  as  the  govern- 
ment were  in  an  actual  minority  in  the  upper 
house,  and  would  soon  be  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion in  the  lower  (the  removal  of  Althorp 
being  alleged  as  the  reason  for  this),  he,  the 

,  king,  had  made  up  Ids  mind  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ought  at  once  to  be  placed 
in  other  hands.  The  ''reforming  monarch^ 
tried  to  soften  down  this  blow  by  offering 
Melbourne  an  eai'ldom  and  the  order  of  the 
Gai-ter ;  but  this  the  mortified,  though  uncon- 
querably url>ane,  viscount  refused.  The  king 
had  the  (juestionable  taste  to  harp  again  upon 
the  details  of  the  discussion,  upon  which  Lord 
Melbourne,  fond  of  making  things  pleasant^ 
suggested  tliat  all  his  majesty  had  said  about 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Brougham  should 
be  kept  in  the  back-groand,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  made  public  that  the  king  was 
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^ppumni  to  chuTcli  reform  tii  Ireland  or  eke- 
where. 

hard  Melboariie  tiieu  ieiirued  that  liia 
ixuij«0ty  wiia  About  to  send  for  the  Dake  of 
Welliiigtou,  And  there  was  so  little  dejicacj 
L  about  it  that  the  polite  Melbourne  waa 
*!!/  itaked  to  take  charge  of  the  first  letter 

I  which  the  royal  intentions  were  tx3  be  made 
On  the  16th  November,  1834,  the 
OQtaiued  this  announcement: — '^The 
taken  the  opportunity  of  Lord 
Spencer *8  death  to  turn  out  the  ministry,  and 
thi^rc  is  every  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  Ehike 
of  Wellington  has  been  sent  for.  The  queen 
liaa  lioue  it  sdi" 

It  wiuj  believed  that  this  communi^ti  was 
from  Lortl  firougham  himself.  Hia  lordahip 
wnm  jiilowc<l  to  remain  on  the  woolsack  for  a 
little  while  in  onler  to  finish  some  causes  in 
Ctmxuxry  wluch  were  imdeeided,  but  his  turn 
toon  came.  He  was  summoned  in  the  usual 
iomi  to  driver  up  the  great  seal  to  his  sove- 
ftiffi,  and  did  so.  He  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  tlto  blame  of  the  Whig  defeat,  and  great 
WW  his  diagUflL  The  Earl  of  Durham  wm 
dflBpfttchcd  to  St.  Petersburg  as  ambassador 
for  this  country  in  order  to  stave  off  for  a 
time  that  threatened  duel  in  the  House  of 
Ijoatls  which  would  undoubtedly  have  led  to 
the  letting  out  of  more  strife  than  iaiy  that 
cAtad  Itetween  him  and  the  ex-chiiuct41ory 
And  tbfl  disdoenre,  perhaps^  of  a  few  secrets. 
Tim  wero  the  Wliigg  kicked  out.  In  the 
mm^  of  P.itiuerston,  *'  the  government  hfid  Dot 
fWAgnwl  but  were  dismissed,  and  this  not  in 
ouQaiequenoe  of  having  j)ro|xx^  any  meaanre 
uf  which  tin?  king  disapproved  and  which  tliey 
would  not  givi*  up,  but  b*?cause  it  was  1  bought 
tliij  wcf«  not  strong  ejiuugh  in  the  Comnioni^ 
to  caarty  *m  the  bu^inws  iif  the  country;  and 
tlMir  fhcm  were  to  be  filled  up  by  men  who 
wm  notOfioofllj  weak  and  unpopular  in  the 
low«r  hooee." 

What  w»a  the  king  to  do  I  There  was  the 
dako^— the  imn  duke,  tho  erer-wiUmg  and 
^  |wactical'^  acrrvant  of  the  sovereign.  He  was 
mmt  ftsTf  and  wan  ns  ready  as  ever  to  do  his 
pOHttble.  Of  8ir  liol^ert  Peel^  who  was 
abroad^  so  HUle  was  known  at  the  moment 
llHit  hi»  •.-rviint4  conld  not  even  teU  where  a 


lett^ar  would  be  sure  to  reach  bim;  find  yet  he 
was  eventually  the  man  of  the  hour.  The 
duke,  with  all  his  self-confidence  and  all  his 
energy,  could  not  be  hiuicielf  the  cabinet^  and 
yet  he  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  good  tajste^  go 
about  forming  a  new  one  in  Sir  Robert's  ab> 
eence.  So  a  meesenger  (Mn  Hudson^  after- 
wards known  in  another  capacity)  was  packe<l 
off  to  the  Continent  on  a  Sunday  night  tc>  hunt 
up  Peel,  and  the  duke,  to  use  an  actor's  phrase- 
ology, *^  doubled  parts"  until  the gieat  Conser- 
vative should  return.  **  I  submitted,"  writes 
Wellington,  "  to  his  majesty  that  I  was  ready 
to  do  anything  for  his  service;  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
would  undei-take  to  conduct  the  measures  of 
an  administration  of  which  the  arrangements 
sliould  have  been  formed  by  another  person, 
and  that  such  a  course  would  be  equally  in- 
jurious to  Sir  Robert  and  to  his  majesty *8  ser- 
Yice;  that  under  these  circumstances  I  re- 
market! to  hii*  majesty  that  he  should  appoint 
me  fij'st  lord  of  the  treasury  and  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  whirh  c^thces 
I  would  hold  till  Sir  Robert  Peel  should 
return  home,  w^heu  he  might  submit  to  bis 
majefity  audi  arrangfernetitH  as  he  might  thiuk 
proper;  that  Ijord  Lyndhurst  might  huld  tlie 
great  seal  temporaiily,  by  commission  or 
otherwise,  as  might  be  expedient;  and  tliat  no 
other  arnxngemente  should  be  made  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  public 
service.** 

There  was  so  much  muddle  in  the  whole 
story,  sue]  I  recklessness  on  one  side,  and  so 
much  hiu'te  on  the  king's,  that  Mr.  Hudson  had 
some  diflifulty  in  finding  the  money  for  his  jour- 
ney I  But  after  nine  days'  pursuit  he  found 
the  great  commoner  in  Rome,  only  he  was 
just  then  at  a  ball !  Not  to  dwell  upon  these 
details,  we  may  add,  tliat  it  was  not  until 
December  that  Sir  Robert  was  in  London,  and 
engaged  in  the  task  of  foiming  a  new  admiuie- 
tration.  But  in  the  meanwhile  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst had  been  gazetted  as  lortl -chaucellon 
He  w*as  a  much  better  kw^er  than  Brougham, 
and  especiidly  a  much  better  Chanci^r^  lawyer; 
but  the  latter  endeavoured  to  get  baik  to  his 
old  pliioe  upju  the  woohmck  by  offering  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  ulhce  without  a  salary. 
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Ou  the  lOtli  of  December  the  fimt  ConMm-a- 
iiipe  govevBrneiit  v/aa  constituteci.  Hir  Eoliert 
Ped  was  premier  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. The  Duke  of  W«iIlingtoii  waa  forei^ 
neCFQtary;  Mr.  Goitlbuni  home  secretary;  &ud 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  colouizil  secretary.  Mr, 
Glttdstoue,  tlie  young  member  for  Newark,  waa 
made  one  of  the  commiasioners  of  the  treaaiiry. 

On  the  I8th  of  December  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
iaaued  that  celebrated  addres  to  the  electors 
of  Tarn  worth  which  has  since  been  known  as 
tiie  Tain  worth  Manifesto. 

Long  before  the  rejje^l  of  the  com -laws 
Mr.  DiaraeU  bad  maintained  that  the  Tory 
liarty — we  emphasise  the  word— had  jnat 
claims  to  be  the  popnlar  political  confederation 
ill  the  country.  It  will  be  neceasaiy,  in  order 
to  the  dear  underatanding  of  the  difBeulties, 
or  some  of  the  diffictilttes,  encountered  by  Sir 
iCobert  Peolf  to  glance  at  tliat  view  of  tlie  poli- 
tical situation  which  was  taktsu  by  the  Tories 
«it  the  time.  Tliis  view  it  was  whidi  may  be 
jiaid  to  liave  governed  the  movements  of  the 
|)arty  which  we  now  call  Conservative  (a  word 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  carefully  put  aside)  during 
inany  years, 

Mi%  Disraeli  miiintaincd  that  the  Tarn  worth 
manifesto  of  1834  was  **an  attempt  to  con- 
atroct  a  party  without  principles^'' thai  "its 
buais  was,  neceasarily,  political  latitudiuan- 
iiniam»  and  its  inevitable  consequence  political 
infidelity,"  He  maintained  Ihat^Ckinservaiism 
— as  diatingnished  from  Toryism  -  was  an 
Attempt  to  ctiTTT  ou  afiaitB  by  substituting  the 
fullilmeut  of  the  duties  of  office  for  the  f»er- 
lormance  of  the  functions  of  goveniment,  and 
la  maintain  this  negative  system  by  the  mera 
iniinence  of  property,  reputable  private  con- 
duel,  and  what  are  oidled  gooti  connections. ** 

This  distinguished  political  critic — who  was 
him;^>lf  to  l»ave  t^^  '  li;u*ts  in  the  political 

luatory  of  the  u*  vo  ytiots  —  went  cm 

to  declare  that  at  no  |ieriod  during  the  move- 
ment of  1834™^  did  Sir  Rolxsrt  Peel  ever  be^ 
Ueve  in  the  sucooss  of  his  ailministTatittn^  and 
h©  sketches  Uie  gossip  of  nociety  aliout  Uiat 
time,  and  in  U*e  period  before  tK.  "•Turn- 
worth  Manif^to**  was  written. 

i     '  ■  rlieWlii^  lh4£  ktSig 

n.M  ^  of  th«  Imh  |irt* 


lates  with  their  primate  at  their  hoad,  who 
brought  him  an  adilress  hx)m  the  Iri^h  e^nt^ 
deprecating  changes  in  the  doctrine  and  dU- 
dj)liite  of  the  <Jhurdi«  wlilch  pemotis  widely 
differing  from  themselves  w«*re  undetBtoMi  Ut 
have  in  contemplation,  and  hia  tnajtwty^  tn- 
stead  of  replying  by  a  written  answer  and  after 
consultation   with  his  miit  «ie 

them  a  sj*eech,  with  the  tea  wji 

ids  cheeks — dedaring  that  he  rememberoti 
they  had  a  right  to  require  of  him  to  be 
resolute  in  defence  of  tbe  Churcli ;— a  speech 
which  seems  to  have  been  almost  hysterical, 
but  which  was  evidently  sincere,  and  of  couise 
was  received  with  <lelfghtp  not  only  by  titi? 
Irish^  but  by  some  of  the  English  dergy,  wbo 
perhaps  saw  in  it  a  determiuafiinj  to  h  nir-^M 
the  demands  of  Dissenters. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  iLa  tie  itiatild 
dismifls  the  ministry  as  soon  as  he  ihooght  Its 
could  do  so  without  repeating  the  mistake  of 
the  Reform  Bill  days,  and  bein^  rompdkd  to 
ask  them  to  take  office  ngaiii.  The  romlt 
proved  that  he  had  once  more  miscalcuktcd 
the  feeling  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  said  indeed  that  the  new  miini- 
try  came  into  office  almost  deepondentiy.  The 
whole  tone  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  letter  to  thp 
dectors  of  Tamworth  is  that  of  a  deprecatory 
appeal  addres^d  to  the  nation^  and  assert- 
ing the  belief  that  the  people  ^will  so  far  j 
maintain  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  aa  to 
give  the  ministers  of  his  choice,  not  an  im^*  I 
dt  confidence,  but  a  fair  tiiaL"^    That  the  I 
ootintry  might  formally  pranoimce  on  this 
manifesto,  parliament  was  dissolT^  within  a  j 
£ew  weeks  of  the  time  appointed  for  ita  rv^  I 
nflfiembling.   It  was  believed  that  many  of  the  | 
exti«me  reformers  we9«  rendy  to  sopport  Sir  j 
Eotiert  Peel,  who  waa  likely  to  pom 
imikoi-tant  Uberal  meou^  <        '  ^         Me  ^lug  I 
miidstry  would  lose;  ^  ia<  of  the] 

polling-booths  showed,  that  while  the  CVm^l 
eervatives  gained  in  the  counties  the  Libends  1 
were  move  sncoeesf  ill  in  the  small  buroagiia^—  ^ 
A  aign,  as  some  politicians  drdared^  tiuit  ths  | 
inHQMice  of  landlords  on  one  side  wa^  ''•'^h 
balanced  by  money-spending  on  the  •  ' 

History  is  (if  no  political  creed :  thi^  -  -u 
of  cttry  poliLusd  leaiWp  milem  il  >ij^ 
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obviodii  priiicipltaa  of  public  morality,  luiist  be 
jutlgtxi  from  lik  awn  point  of  view«  Tbia 
baing  MBomctdf  it  is  ea^y  &nd  uatuml,  aa  welJ 
MM  true,  to  rtrniiirk  tbat  siiice  the  paasiug  of 
tbe  Ilefurm  Bill  tlie  policy  of  Sir  Bobert  Feel 
juul  the  btJmviour  of  bis  swum  friend  tbe 
i>ttke  of  WtJlington  bad  b4?eji»  from  tbeir  own 
poiitt  id  view,  very  well  adapln^d  tu  ends  aod 
puipoatt*  Sir  Hobei  t,  who  always  bad  mucb 
id  Ufett  catiMenoe  of  politiciaijua  of  all  ebades 
cif  II    bftd  gone  about  to  remodel  tbe 

<ji  _      u-ty.     By  degj'ees  tbe  name  of  Con- 

•firvatav'e  had  clipped  in ;  and  tbe  new  party 
I  over  and  over  again  stated  tbat  they  were 
icgB  desirous  tbnn  tbe  Wbigs  to  attack 
lnoTcd  aboMtt  and  lead  tbe  country  on  wan! 
bom  strength  to  etrangtb,  only  it  must  l»e  in 
a  '*CbU4ervjitive"  mannei-*  Tbe  gre;it  didce 
I  Uh>  sagHcioud  a  num  uot  to  **  cave  in  ^^  idong 
i  Sir  Bobert.  All  tbe  old  goldiens  of  tbe 
Torj  camp  bad  endeAVoured  to  keep  bim 
aaioBg  tlieni,  but  he  slipped  tltrougb  tlicir 
fingeis  and  stayeil  by  tbe  ude  of  Peel.  Urn 
opinicin  uf  Feel  mitj  bo  gatliered  from  the 

ut  that  be  filled  altogether  five  office*  in 

I  own  pcTBOU  duiiug  tbe  interregnum  wliile 
llie  trusted  chief  of  tbe  [nvtiy  wua  abroad. 

Wben  Sir  Bobert  came  home  (England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  baving  got  on  pretty 
wttU  wiUiout  bini  for  about  a  month)  be 
eadaafouriNi  to  induce  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Mr*  Stanley  to  join  bim  in  tbe  cabinet.  Tljey 
ik^eiliin  from  tbe  mnk*  of  tbe  Whig 
stry,  and  be  felt  tbat  tbeir  presence  would 
Jpre  hia  gofemm^nt  an  appearance  of  bber- 
mliij  whUi  it  might  otbei-x^irie  miss.  These 
gMikoiap  decbned  to  join  bim,  so  tbat  be 
was  oonipelied  to  fill  up  bis  list  with  the  names 
of  Ui^i  of  a  very  dilTeroDt  stamp.  It  did  not 
|irunu0e  very  fjivourably. 

T\u9  Houje  of  i'ommous  that  Feel  had  to 
_itMii:!t  wui*  eAACiiug  ikzid  hostile.  Naturally 
b,  a  Coiif^rvative  government  being  in 
^' '  ^  being  disgusted  witli  tbeir 
fveeti:  as  di^tfiiitfS4d,  and  tbe  Ibidicak 

tunned  viib  ibc  luddeu  turn  of  the  t>oale  by 
Um  **  mtitynniog  monardi^^'  there  wiu»  a  i^trong 
aod  uratcbftd  oppoaitioti.  Sir  Bol»ert  Feel 
itmt  tJK»^gbi  it  UjeocMsary  to  dissolve  parlia- 
juitnt,  aad  to  iKnue  Ids  luanifttto,  which  was 


addreeaed  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth,  for 
which  he  sat,  bat  was  in  reality  a  declaration 
of  ix>licy  for  the  eyes  rrf  the  whole  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain, 

In  tbiu  document  Sir  Kobert  Feel  had  of 
course  Bome thing  to  say  about  the  Beform 
Bill,  which  was  not  yet  a  shelved  topic,  tbe 
waves  of  ^xjpular  feeling  surging  and  heaving 
a  bttle  after  the  storm. 

In  fact,  the  ''Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Tarn- 
worth^^  distinctly  contained  the  lines  of  the 
Conservative  policy.  In  proof  of  bis  desire  to 
remedy  **  proved  abnsea"  Sir  Eobert  referred 
to  bis  own  conduct  in  dealing  with  tbe  cur- 
rency, the  criminal  law,  and  tbe  grievances 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Eefomi  Act 
was,  from  liis  point  of  view,  a  finid  measure 
— ^"a  final  and  irrevocable  settlement^a 
settlement  which  no  friend  to  tbe  peai:e  and 
welfare  of  the  country  would  attempt  to  dis- 
turb." He  went  over  the  political  questions 
which  bad  occupied  tbe  attention  of  the 
refomied  parliament,  and  endeavoured  to  im- 
press the  electoi^  of  Tom  worth,  that  is  to  say, 
everybody  who  was  to  read  tbe  manifesto,  with 
the  idea  tbat  he  was  on  many  |>oints  abreast 
with  the  party  of  reform. 

But  Sir  Bobert  Feel  was  fai-  too  sagacious 
a  man  not  to  feel  that  bis  position  was  uncer- 
tain, and  not  very  bopefuL  Since  it  is  true 
tliat  "hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast,"  it  would  be  too  bold  to  say  that  an 
experienced  and  able  [)ulitician  in  tbe  prime 
of  his  energies  had  uo  hopes  of  being  able  to 
carry  on  tbe  government  with  success  even 
in  tbe  face  of  the  opposition  be  knew  he  had 
to  encounter;  but  certainly  the  dosing  [ms- 
sages  of  this  letter  were  not  very  cbeei-fuL  "  I 
enter  u[k>u  the  ai'duous  duties  assigned  to  me 
with  tbe  deepest  sense  of  the  responsibility 
they  involve,  with  great  distrust  of  my  own 
iiuabfications  for  tbeir  wlet^uate  discharge, 
but^  at  the  same  time,  with  a  resolution  to 
persevere  which  nothing  could  inspire  but  the 
strong  im^mlse  of  iiublic  duty,  tbe  conscious- 
ne»s  of  upright  motives,  and  tbe  firm  belief 
that  tbe  people  of  this  country  will  so  far 
maintain  tlie  jirerogatives  of  the  king  as  to 
give  to  tlie  miniidcra  of  bis  choice,  not  an 
implicit  confidence,  but  a  fair  triab" 
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ThiB  did  not  exiictly  meau  that  he  was 
conscious  he  held  oifice  only  on  sufferance, 
but  he  must  have  known  his  was  a  very 
doubtful  game  to  ])lay.  He  declared  in  the 
letter  that  he  would  support  the  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  corporation,  an  iu([uir7  with 
which  the  Whigs  were  identified.  He  was 
also  desirous,  he  said,  to  satisfy  Dissenters 
upon  the  subject  of  church*rates,  and  to  relieve 
them  from  the  injuries  their  conscientious 
scruples  suffered  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage 
laws.  These,  no  doubt,  were  great  things  to 
say,  and  it  was  plain  that  what  is  called 
'*  Liberalism"  had  made  its  mark.  But  un- 
fortunately the  new  premier  had  to  go  on  to 
say,  in  his  well-known  character  of  '*  Candid 
Peer'  (an  old  joke  of  those  da^'s  and  of  days 
much  earlier),  that  u\you  the  Irish  Church  ques- 
tion his  mind  was  unchanged.  He  added 
that  he  would  not  admit  Dissenters  to  the 
universities,  or  grant  them  university  degrees, 
or  consent  to  the  appropriation  of  any  portion 
of  the  church  revenues  to  secular  purposes; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  said  his  mind  was 
not  made  up  on  the  question  whether  any 
changes  were  desirable  in  the  mere  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  Establishment.  Tliis 
was,  indeed,  a  hybriil  programme,  not  without 
some  of  that  peculmr  subtlety,  cidled  by 
enemies  inconsistency.  Sir  Robert  must  have 
felt  this,  and  he  dissolved  parliament  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  time  aj)pointed  for  its 
next  meeting. 

In  the  new  elections  all  differences  were 
practically  submerged,  except  the  great  broad 
ones  between  the  two  main  parties  in  the 
state.  There  were  indeed  not  a  few  reformers 
who  had  formed  the  idea  which  was  destineil 
afterwimis  to  become  general,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  the  knack  of  canying  his  measures, 
and  that  Ids  jxMjuliar  position  Jis  a  moderate 
and  cautious  man  might  give  him  the  control 
of  working  jwwer  in  piirliament  fi-om  various 
5;ido^^,  a  working  [)Ower  which  more  "advanced'' 
]>oliticians  could  not  always  command,  in  the 
face  of  the  opiMwition  of  the  Conservatives. 
But  the  electors  who  took  this  \-iow  could  not, 
on  their  consciences,  push  it  so  far  as  to  vote  for 
Sir  Robert,  with  that  cabinet  at  his  back,  or 
even  if  a  few  of  them  did  so,  their  voices  did 


not  count  in  the  general  rush.  Consistent 
reformers,  in  high  resentment  at  having 
been  ''snubbed"  by  the  ''patriot  king/' walked 
up  to  the  polling-booths  in  a  fury  of  zeal,  and 
the  result  was  held  to  prove  that  the  Liberals 
would  have  a  majority  of  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  over  the  minis- 
terialists. 

With  this  majority  at  their  command  the 
Whigs  and  Radicals  now  joined  together  in 
achieving  a  snudl  but  easy  victory.  On  the 
19  th  of  February  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
ceeded to  choose  a  speaker,  and  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  ten  over 
Sir  C.  Manners  Sutton,  who  was  sent  to  the 
Upper  House  as  Lord  Canterbury. 

The  king's  speech  was  pretty  much  what 
might  have  been  expected.  It  was  pathetic 
over  the  sufferings  of  the  agricultural  interest 
as  compared  with  other  interests,  and  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  the  burdens  on  land. 
The  church  and  municipal  corporations'  com- 
missions were  appointed.  Ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  parliament 

Then,  of  course,  followed  the  debates  on 
the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  this  was  carried  without  a 
division,  but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Whigs  would  let  it  pass  unchallenged. 
Each  in  his  own  way.  Lord  Melbourne  and 
Lord  Brougham  put  the  same  natural  ques- 
tion, namely,  why  the  late  ministry  had  been 
dismissed,  if  the  royal  speech  put  the  condition 
of  the  country  in  a  right  light.  There  was 
another  question  which  was  also  put  forward. 
Why  had  the  ubiquitous  Duke  of  Wellington 
.seated  himself  in  so  many  bureaux  at  onoe — 
*'  How  gat  he  there  V*  as  Mrs.  Siddons  asked 
when,  misunderstanding  the  word  bureau,  she 
had  been  told  a  certain  French  minister  had 
been  found  in  one.  In  fact,  to  pass  from  jest 
to  earnest,  why  had  the  duke,  who  might  at 
any  moment,  in  spite  of  his  rival.  Lord 
Brougham  s  schoolmaster,  have  made  himself 
military  dictator  of  England — why  had  the 
duke  constituted  himself  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. The  Duke  of  Wellington  quoted  pre- 
cedent, and  maintained  that  nothing  had  been 
done  in  this  regard  but  what  was  fiairly  within 
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tk«  iiimtA  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  while  those 
who  were  on  hm  side  expl«3ded  in  "sacred 
t:^^  at  thn  miabehiiviour  of  Lord  Brougham 
111  atnding  wui-d  to  the  Tintes^  upon  the  king*8 
dkmiaiuug  his  miumters,  tliat  ^  the  queen  had 
dooe  it  aU."  AU  thi»  did  not  come  to  muoh, 
aor  CO  aid  it,  Neitht^r  did  Lord  Morf»^th  and 
hi*  part  J  tJike  much  in  the  House  of  Commons 
hy  moring  Jia  amendment  deprecating  the 
kst  previous  dieaolution  of  parliament. 

It  is  tnie  Um  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
amjority  of  ecv«u^  32$  to  319,  and  that  Sir  Ro- 
btrt  was  called  upon  at  once  to  resign.  But  Sir 
Robert,  to  use  an  expressive  quasi-vulgarism 
which  has  come  into  extensive  use  since  his 
titni!  (it  iji  a  good  old  English  idiom),  'Mid 
aot  tee  it,'-  Uix^u  this  Loitl  John  Hussell 
iikad  irhether  it  was  true  that  Sir  Robert  was 
dicrkldng  a  secret  intention  to  dissolve  par- 
iiaoi«tit  again.  Nay  more,  Lotxl  John  actually 
wauled  to  know,  on  behalf  of  the  opposition, 
whether,  in  ca^e  theMutinyBOl  had  notpaased^ 
it  was  tlien  designed  to  continue  the  army 
on  an  onconstitutional  footing !  All  this  does 
not  look  very  wise,  >»ut  we  have  had  our  own 
dispcitcs  and  suspicions  both  before  and  nitor 
tlie  death  of  tlic  hite  Prince  Consort,  and  ours, 
loo,  havr  not  been  of  tJie  most  generous,  hope- 
ful, or  helpful  order. 

Tbe  eotiilict  was  not,  however,  to  be  a  long 
otMi,  atul  th^  premier  must  liave  had  an  uneasy 
tune  cif  it*  The  Marquis  of  Chandoe — memor- 
able for  a  certain  wet-blanket  clause  in  the 
Refocn  Bill— -moved  for  the  repeal  of  the  niaJt 
July.  Thia  was  opposed  by  the  front  men  ou 
hMt  tideti  oi  the  house,  and  his  motion  was 
mgatfytd  by  a  majority  of  158. 

The  Dexi  important  discussion  that  ensued 
I  of  the  chura  called  "damaging/' 

^Tbe  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  one  of 
fitiyCoaBed  adherents  of  the  Tory  party 
I  whom  the  public  had  an  eye. 

^Thii  nulitary  nobleman  was  brother  to  the 
>  CB»tJereagh^  and  had  most  of  that 
n^  unpopular  qualitiesi  with  one  or 
two  Mf  Umn  that  were  pi>pii1ar.  For  instance 
be  had  tiic  same  splendid  calm  courage— a 
i|aality  m  which  Castlereagh  was  probably 
Mfirr  esccllod  by  any  statesman^ and  there 
was  thitMii]0  ktndaeg  uf  manner.  Tins  kind- 


ness was  laigely  a  result  of  imperturbable 
self-esteem.  After  Lord  Castlereagh  had  cut 
his  throat  hia  valet  waa  asked  at  the  inquest 
whether  he  liad  noticed  anything  particular 
in  hia  maater'a  manner  lately.  "Yea,"  said 
the  man,  "he  once  spoke  ci'oes  to  me/*  This 
slowness  to  get  angry  was  really  a  part  of  the 
mMi's  self-esteem ing  placidity;  though  when 
the  latter,  helped  only  by  a  slow  brain,  re- 
ceived too  rude  a  shock,  he  lost  his  renson. 
This  might  have  hapi:>ened  with  the  brothei', 
Charlie  StewAi't  Vane,  who  is  now  before  us, 
only  he  had  not  tlie  trials  of  the  statesman  to 
contend  with. 

Charles  Stewart  Yane  had  proved  hunaelf 
a  fine  soldier  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  and 
had  been  a  valuable  public  servant  in  the 
Franco-German  wars.  As  he  was,  like  hia 
brother,  a  splendid  horseman,  and  as  the 
masses  of  the  people  do  not  think  much  tlie  less 
of  a  man  for  confused  thinking  and  very  un* 
grammatical  talk  (in  wliich  Charles  Stewart 
Vane  succeeded  to  hl^  brother's  mantle)  he 
would  Imve  been  pretty  well  liked  if  he  had 
not  lived  in  times  of  popular  excitement,  and 
been  very  frankly  stupid.  But  in  jxilitica 
he  expressed  himself  as  much  astonished  as 
the  old  Duke  of  Newca^ftle  w^hen  he  found  ho 
could  not  always  do  as  he  would  with  hia 
own,  and  he  wrote  a  book  of  travels  in  which 
he  described  the  Czar  Nicholas  as  the  gentlest 
andsweet4?st  of  men,  especially  in  his  behaviour 
towards  the  Poles.  His  own  love  of  the  bhick 
aheep  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  politics, 
such  as  Dom  Miguel  and  Don  Carlos,  w^as  no 
secret.  Tlirough  his  own  importunate  foUy 
it  had  became  publicly  known  that  he  had 
pressed  hard  for  a  pension  for  services  never 
performed  except  in  his  imagination,  and  that 
even  Lord  Liverpool  had  endorsed  one  of  hia 
letters,  '^This  is  too  bad.*'  When  it  was  now 
resolved  to  appoint  this  aelf^oomplacent  hero 
ambasaailor  at  St^  Pete«burg,  of  all  places  in 
the  w^orld,  the  appointment  was  hotly  at- 
tacked by  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  though  the  condemnatory 
motion  was  withdrawn  it  had  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  marquis  to  withdraw  his  claim. 
Unluckily  for  Mb  growing  ]>opularity  Sir 
Robert  Peel  took  the  aide  of  the  marquis.  He 
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txudntaixwd,  aad  truly,  that  Canning  had  ex- 
preeaed  his  ngret  at  this  brave  aoldier'ii  rt^ 
tirement  from  the  Aiuti-iati  emba»y;  bat 
Sir  Robert  forgot  "the  heavy  change"  which 
had  padBdd  over  the  wiiole  spirit  of  public 
afljurs  since  then^  aiid  the  multitude  aoored 
itp  hia  dfilence  of  thia  new  iipfKiiutmcut  a^pdjiat 

It  WHsv  however,  on  a  very  ditiTerent  ques- 
tion that  the  aclual  defeat  of  the  Peel  Wel- 
lington ministry  occurred.  Lord  John  Hua- 
seU»  of  whoee  capacity  lis  a  debater  and  party 
leader  the  king  had  spoken  so  sligbtiugly  to 
Lord  Melbourne^  was  the  man  who  dealt  the 
blow  which  proved  falaJ^  aud  it  may  be  more 
Uian  tolerable  to  introduce  tlie  point  in  hia 
own  account,  in  the  ^'BecoUectiona'"  which  he 
gare  to  the  world  kte  in  life.  "'As  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons," 
iaya  hia  lordship^  "I  had  no  smooth  path  h^*- 
fore  iiie.  To  turn  the  majority  into  a  minority 
by  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  would 
have  been  eaay.  But  my  object  was  to  keep 
the  majority  together,  and  in  the  whole  twenty 
years  dttring  which  I  led  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  HoOBO  of  Commons  I  never  had  so  dilleult 
m  tukt  The  plain  and  obvioua  plan  of  voting 
the  atippliee  for  three  montha  being  given  np, 
the  question  naturally  oocmred,  In  what  man- 
ner could  Sir  Koljert  Peel  obtain  that  fair 
trial  which  his  own  partisina  and  many  in- 
dependent WhigB  called  for  on  hie  behalf  f 
There  appeared  no  question  so  well  fitted  for 
an  €9pm%memiitm  cntcii  ae  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Churvh.  The  proposal  for  a  comniissian 
taade  'hj  Lord  Grey^  govennnetit  had  been 
eeasidered  by  icwr  of  the  leading  nembtn  of 
the  eabtnet  as  a  test  of  principle^  and  the 
Llbevml  memheie  ol  the  fint  relormed  Hoose 
el  ConaMNia  kad  aeoepled  the  qiMstMNi  of  the 
totigrHgr  aid  peifpetiiil  MMlowiaeat  of  the  Irish 
Chnitli  He  markhif  the  frootier  hue  betweoi 
Ubera]  and  Tory  priaoipleL  I  therefor»  pro- 
|m«d  t»  bring  forward  a  rentutioii  whidi,  em 
Ihe  ettt  1»imI,  vottld  be  eapiiofted  by  Lord 
Huwkk,  aad  waa»  on  the  other,  the  Imbs  of 
aa  aUMliet  Willi  a\3oQtiill  ead  the  Iiiah  SMSi- 

ttiaa  ol  Biatnal  oo-4*pexalktt 
kW     Th«  Whifi 


an  before,  the  firm  defi5tnd«ia  of  the  ttniaa; 
CConneli  remained,  a^  before,  the  anient  ad^ 
Tocate  of  repeal ;  but  upon  intermediate  ouar 
mw&i  on  which  the  two  parties  oolUd  apee 
cotiiistently  with  their  principles  tliere  was  eo 
want  of  corniiality.  Hor  did  I  ever  see  mam 
to  complain  of  (yConnell  a  couduct.  Be  con- 
^cd  hia  opposition  fairly  to  Irish  niiaaiirs 
He  never  coantcnatioed  the  Canadian  Calholws 
in  their  diaalfectiani  nor  piromoted  i 
to  phyjitad  force,  nor  osed  trades'-nn 
a  meana  of  diacord  and   Beparatlun 

Hiia  h  Lord  John*d  a-i-.  n 

all  events  publidhed,  iu  bis ;vr 

frcm  discreditable  to  him  either  as  a  tactioaa 
and  public  servant  or  as  tlie  rival  of  Peel 
Wlmt  precisely  happened  we  shall  shortly  ste* 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  March  thai 
the  lord -chancellor  (Lyndhnrst)  brOQght  Of 
the  report  of  the  eodesutstical  oomnussiasioa. 
This  commiaeion  had  consisted  of  tlie  Aidth 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  Torlc,  the  Bishopi 
of  London,  Lincoln,  and  GbneesterY  the  Eight 
Honourable  Sir  Kobert  Peel^  H-  Goulbrntra, 
C.  W.  W.  Wynne»  H.  HobiMraee,  and  Sir 
Herbert  Jenner.  In  the  Lat^iam  Oasetu  an* 
noimdng  tlieir  appointxnent  they  had  been 
described  as  ^^  commisaioikeKS  for  coi^deriDg 
the  state  of  the  sevcnd  diooesee  in  England 
and  Wales  with  reference  to  the  amount  cf 
their  revenues,  to  the  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  epteoDpal  duties,  and  to  tli  >'*u 
of  the  necessity  of  attachin^g  by  <  mi 
to  bish^irics  benefioea  with  tlie  ctire  of  sonli; 
for  ooBBKlenpg  the  stale  of  t!  1  cAthSi- 
dral  and  ooDegiaAe  ehnrches  ,e  sanfeSi 
with  a  view  to  the  snggee^on  of  measutee  f^ 
rendering  them  nest  coodadve  to  the  eAcaoy 
of  the  KetabtliJtaA  Ghnnii;  abo  for  derii^ 
ingthe  beat  amJe  of  pnmdiaigfor  ihe  cuvtof 
soaks  ^<fHh  sfiedal  tefennee  to  the 
of  the  dogy  oa  their  reipeettrs  beoetoa" 
The  alKmef-saieial^  Skt  FRcLerick 
gire  Bttlfee  el  t«i>  hiBs  for  aaudini 
iiwl|iiai^  Mil  SirBenry  Hatrttngeofaa  Irkh^ 
tithe  mmmm.  Sir  Babsrt  Pbel  gave  notion* 
of  two  hilH  ofie  lor  the  oomBurtatioa  a^ 
tHheB  m  En^iaad:  the  Mmr  fur  tin  tirll  fm- 
gwMUea  iff  hothm  ilMlha»  and 
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Didsenteis — a  oame  to  be  read  in  tJje 

indeit  poaoible  sense  for  this  occajsiQiu     On 

tiNi  <|ueBttoii  of  the  cbarter  for  the  LoDdoa 

Unticnttj  fae  was  defeated.      Admi^ion  to 

OyBbiidgB    and    Oxfoixi    being   refund    to 

XooaanfedmnstBy  the   now  strongly    banded 

aad  delerimned  fncnds  of  eilucatton  moved 

for  tlie  preaenfcatioa  ol  an  addrcaa  to  the  king 

prftjtng  him  to  empower  the  London  Univer- 

•ft^  10  grant  degrees^  leaving  out,  however, 

^■^rife^  ami  divinity.    Sir  Robert  met  the 

^^^^Hb    with    an    obstructive    ameodtiient^ 

^^b  waa  dalested  by  246  to  136,  a  majority  of 

^D  on  Ua*  tide  of  liberal  education.      It  was 

MAf  hamerw^  on  ttieae  qnestions  tliat  the  de- 

cttifta  wa^fT  of  battle  was  given,  but^  aa  we 

littnt  if€0  in  the  word»  of  Lord  John,  npon 

llks  Inah  Tithe  BilL  Aa  to  the  male  prmcipte 

of   the    bill,   the  Liberal    majority  did  not 

quarrel  with  it,  an<i  Mr.  0*Connell  went  ao 

fiur  as  to  mr  that  it  waa  better  in  eome  re- 

tlum  the  measure  of  tbe  late  Wltig 

V  Inastottch  aa  tMn  proposed  to  give 

the  landlord^i  one  two-fifths  of  the  tithes,  se- 

carisg  to  the  clergy  seventy -seven  and  a  lialf 

par  cent  of  their  legal  income,  and  cbarging 

ifTenteeo  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  whole  on 

Um  eoottolidated    fund^   wliile  this  mea^tu'e 

«o«ld  give  th«s  landlords  only  one-fourth  of 

tiui  amocintT  secure  the  clergy  only  seventy-five 

pet  oeni,  and   devolve  no  charge  on  the  im- 

|k0ial  exchequer     On  tlie  dOth  of  March  the 

lilMtTii  fit  foi-ward  hU  motion — 

iilMre*  ris  intended  to  be  detiisive 

' — thai  thia  houae  resolve  itself  into  a  commit- 

t£9  to  oonaidcr  the  t«mporalitiea  of  the  Church 

^  Ireland.     After  a  debate  of  four  nights' 

^Isniiofi  thin  motion  waa  carried  by  a  majority 

«[|  33b    On  the  night  of  the  same  day  the 

hanm  wtmi  into  oommittee,  and  Lonl  John 

DOW  moved^  ^'^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 

coomiittee  tliat  any  flurplua  which  may 

aftm*  fully  providing  for  the  spiritual 

ion  ol  the  mimibers  of  the  E^^tabliahed 

Gkntefa  In  Ireland  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 

paagai  wAaxmHon  of   all    chuaea  of  Chria- 

Hot  aula  1^  Ml  of  April  waa  the  debate 

when  the  reaolution  of  Lttrd  John 

i  iledareii  carrifid  by  a  majority  of 


25  votes,  262  against  237.  This  victorj'  Lord 
John  Russell  followed  up  by  a  third  resolutiou, 
to  the  eff'ect  that  "  no  meaanre  on  the  subject 
of  tithes  in  Ireland  can  lead  to  a  aatiiifaetory 
and  final  adjustment  which  does  not  embody 
the  principle  contained  in  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution/' This  waa  came<l,  after  a  long  debate^ 
by  a  majority  of  285  to  258 — 27  votes.  In  aU 
three  of  tliese  ca&ea  the  Libei*al  majority  cama 
from  the  Xriiih  members. 

JTor  O'Conuell  waa  there  to  organize  an 
oppo»itiou  which  hafi  for  its  avowed  oV 
ject  the  repeal  of  the  union.  He  candidly 
declared  that  all  mixed  measorea  were  only 
regarded  by  him  as  instalmentB,  and  it  wiks 
a  serious  difficulty  that  hia  following  waa 
strong  enough  to  em^ban^a^  any  government 
to  wluch  it  opjxjsed  its  policy  of  obstruc- 
tion and  delay  or  a  temporary  coalition  with 
tlie  otlier  side.  If  the  Liberal  cause  itself  did 
not  aufier  from  the  necessities  of  such  a  tem- 
porary coidition,  the  statesmen  who  formed 
ttie  Whig  opposition  or  the  succeeding  Whig 
atiministration  i^-ere  undoubtedly  injured  in 
the  national  eatiniation  by  the  terms  which 
they  appeared  to  be  ubliged  to  keep  with  the 
great  agitator.  Vet  O'Connell  himself  was 
consistent.  Lord  John  Russell  distinctly 
states  that  he  could  not  complain  of  him,  be- 
cause  he  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
inientioUB  which  he  had  declared  to  be  his 
sole  aim  in  parliament.  But  politically  he 
was  as  compromising  as  a  friend  as  he  was 
unsparing  and  unscrupulous  as  an  enemy. 

One  can  almost  imagine  how  O'Connell  must 
have  looked  when  he  was  badgering  an  oppon- 
ent—for Haydon  tbe  painter  has  left  a  portrait 
of  him— -not  a  ptainting  only,  but  a  word  por- 
trait— iti  bis  diary. 

"  At  twelve  I  went  to  O'ConnelFs,  and  cer- 
tainly his  op[H»anmce  was  very  different  from 
what  it  is  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons.  It  waa 
on  the  whole  hilarious  and  good-natured.  But 
there  was  a  cunning  look.  lie  hiia  an  eye 
like  a  weasel.  Light  seemetl  hanging  at  tho 
bottom,  and  be  looked  out  with  a  searching- 
ken,  like  Brougham  fiomething,  but  not  with 
his  depth  of  inaight.  I  was  first  shown  into 
his  private  room.  A  shirt  hanging  by  the 
fire,  a  haud-gbss  tied  to  the   window-bolt, 
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pa[)ers,  hats,  brushes,  wet  towels,  and  dirty 
tUioes,  gave  intimatioii  of  *  Dear  Ireland.' 
After  a  few  moments  O'Connell  rolled  in,  in 
a  morning-gown,  a  loose  black  liandkeix^Iiief 
tied  round  his  neck,  a  wig,  and  a  foniging-cap 
l>ordered  with  gold-lace.  An  a  sjtecimeu  of 
character,  he  began, '  Mr.  JLiydon,  you  and  I 
must  understand  each  other  al^ut  this  pic- 
ture. They  say  I  must  jwiy  for  this  likeness  ?* 
'Not  at  all,  sir  I*  This,"  says  Haydon  "is 
the  only  thing  of  the  soil  that  him  ha])])eneil 
to  me." 

On  another  visit  Haydon  tuld  him  it  wsw 
somewhat  ungrateful  after  getting  emancipa- 
tion to  turn  Toxmd  and  demand  repeal.  "  Not  in 
me,"  he  replied,  "  I  always  Kiid  repeal  would 
be  the  consequence  of  emancipation,  and  I 
always  avowed  such  to  be  my  object.*' 

One  can  almost  fancy  the  arch  smile  and  the 
*'  light "  in  the  eye  of  tliat  quaint,  good-hum- 
oured face  when  he  said  to  the  painter,  "I 
got  a  scolding  from  Peel  Lu<t  night  I  tohl 
him  I  s]iared  him  this  once — but  the  next 
lime ." 

Probably  O'Connell  had  a  gi-eater  res|)ect 
for  Peel  than  for  any  other  uf  his  opi>onents, 
or  for  most  of  his  friends  for  that  matter; 
for  Peel  was  tiH)  honourable  and  trulliful  to 
escape  the  admii-ation  of  so  keen,  subtle,  and 
unscrupulous  a  foe. 

To  have  had  the  life-long  loyalty  of  a  man 
like  the  Duke  of  Wi-lliugtou,  himself  a  judge 
of  character,  is  pnx>f  enough  of  wliat  Peels 
high  disposition  must  have  been;  though  it 
was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Sir  Eobert 
that  his  friend,  seeking  to  express  an  estimate 
of  his  worth,  said,  "  He  wits  the  tniest  man  I 
have  ever  known.  I  was  long  cvuneL-tetl  with 
him  in  public  life.  W'e  were  lK">th  in  the 
i*ounsels  of  our  sovereign  together,  and  I  had 
long  the  honour  to  enjoy  his  private  friend- 
ship. In  all  the  crnirse  i»f  my  acquaintance 
with  Sir  Roln^rfPeel  I  never  knew  a  man  in 
whose  tnith  and  just iot*  I  had  a  more  lively 
confideniv,  or  in  wlu^ni  I  s:iw  a  more  iiivari- 
aWe  desire  to  promote  the  public  s<u-vioe.  In 
the  whole  course  of  my  ivnimu ideation  with 
him  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  he 
did  not  show  the  stn^ngest  attachment  to 
truth ;  and  I  uovor  saw,  in  the  whole  courae 


of  my  life,  the  smallest  reason  for  suspecting 
that  he  stated  anything  which  he  did  not 
firmly  believe  to  be  the  fact.^ 

This  was  the  man,  and  it  may  readily  be 
believed  that  he  was  an  exceedingly  difficaU 
nuin  to  displace  from  the  premienhip^  since 
his  high  personal  repotation,  both  in  the 
house  and  in  the  countiy,  joined  to  his  re- 
markable iM>wer  of  debate  and  his  great 
financial  ability,  made  him  a  niiniwftAF  nndei 
whom  any  cabinet  might  serve  with  distino- 
tion.  But  he  could  not  wiaiwtMw  a  ministiy 
which  had  been  forced  on  the  conntiy.  He 
intruduceil  an  Irish  Tithe  Gommatatioii  Bill, 
which  the  leaders  of  the  oppontion  dedared 
he  h«id  borrowed  horn  them;  and  theydetsr- 
mine<l  to  join  issue  with  the  govenunent  on 
the  vexed  question  of  the  appropriatioii  of  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Ghundi  to  hod- 
ecclesiastical  purposes. 

A  commission  had  been  appointed,  bat  the 
question  could  be  revived  as  a  party  motiflOi 
to  test  the  strength  of  a  ministiy  whidi  had 
already  clung  to  office  notwithstanding  nmner- 
ous  defeats. 

Lord  John  contended  that  the  anthoritj 
of  a  chureh  establishment  is  founded  on  iti 
utility,  and  that  whenever,  apon  thk  prin- 
ciple, we  deliberate  concerning  the  fosm,  pn>- 
priety,  or  comparative  excellence  of  diflisrent 
establishments,  the  sin^e  view  under  which 
we  ought  to  consider  them  ia  that  of  a  wtheand 
of  instruction;  the  single  end  we  ought  to 
pn>pose  by  them  is  the  preservation  and  com- 
munication of  religious  knowledge.  Eveiy 
other  idea  and  every  other  end  which  have 
been  mixed  up  with  this,  as  the  wM^1f'«g  the 
chureh  the  instrument  and  ally  of  the  state, 
converting  it  into  the  means  of  strengthening 
or  diffusing  influence,  or  regarding  it  as  a 
sup|x)rt  of  regal,  in  opposition  to  popular 
forms  of  government,  have  served  only  to  de- 
Kase  the  institution,  and  to  introduce  into  it 
numerous  corruptions  and  abuses. 

"Tliis**  (said  Lord  John)  ''being  what  an 
est:iblished  church  ought  to  be,  the  question 
is,  whether  these  great  objects  have  been 
advanced  by  the  way  in  which  the  church 
revenues  have  been  appropriated  in  Ireland, 
and  whether  it  has  furthered  the  religious 
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ion  wbicli  that  church  ought  to  be  the 
iii«ui0  of  besiowiiig.  in  the  earlier  pai-t  of 
tk»  lafli  cexiiurj  the  leveuue^  of  the  Itiah 
Clllirdi  cliJ  luit  exceed  i*160,tX»0  per  annum ; 
iti«7  tiow  smiauiit  to  no  le^s  than  ;C79 1,72(1,  in 
»vat4d  uuml>er9  £800,0«X1*  While  this  euor- 
*nou*  iuerea^e  has  taken  phice  has  there  been 

*  ^onrtspundiog  increiise  in  the  number  of 
<5t>nvemoiis  to  the  Protestant  faith,  or  has  the 
*^vit\%  zeid^  and  Bucfess  of  the  clergy  bt:en 
^^^^  as  to  wanuat  tlie  continuance  of  this 

Ixi  too  tD&ny  instances  the  conduct  of  the 

clergy  had  been  the  revei-se  of  whtit  it  ought 

t<»  liave  been.  Not  veiy  long  before,  it  was  con- 

^dered  an  advantage  to  a  clergyman  to  have 

i^'W  Protestants  in  hia  parish^  because  he  thus 

■uul  a  fair  excuse  for  neglecting  h  U  duty.  Even 

tip    to  a  hit*  penod  mauy  of  the  established 

[^d^fgj  Gcmaidered  themselves  rather  as  mem- 

of  a  great  political  body  than  ns  set  apeut 

purpofle  of  communicating  religious 

What  had  been  tlie  consequence  1 

the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  1731   there 

105.1  Protestants,  in  1834  there  were  only 

J  ill  Armagh  at  the  a*ime  period  the  Pro- 

testvila  were  to  the  Catholict^  as  three  to  one, 

lA  1S34  they  were  only  as  one  to  three.     In 

tb«  county  of  Kerry  tlie  proportion  of  t'atliolita 

to  PhJt€«tant8  was  much  greater.    Lord  John 

KimI  ooms  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 

^totertant  population  of  Ireland  did  nut  ex- 

<*««i  7fiO,000,  and  of  those  4riO,fXKJ  were  witliiai 

lJ>«  eecliaiastical   province  of  Aimagli.      In 

diooeaea  the  proportiona  were: — Mem- 

ol   tJie    EsUbliehed    COiurch    l(>fi,492» 

Cktholics    1,732,452,    Preabyteriana 

^^184,  other  Ptotestaut  Disseutei^  6430,  out 

*  total  of  2,067,568. 

^*tt  cltar  from  statistics,  that  wliile  in  some 

of  Ireland  the  members  of  the  Eatab- 

■**«d  Church  were  sufliciently  uunieroiia  to 

■*4uit%  j^  conidderable  numlier  of  beneficed 

*^'83rttieu,  in  other  |)arte  they  formed  ao  small 

*  I'^siJorlion  that  it  conld  not  be  either  necea- 
'^  or  right  to  maintain  aa  Large  an  eetab- 

iit  as  in  other  parts  of  the  oountrj'. 

H)^'  could  set  tliifl  in  a  clearer  light  than 

^^  toliowiiig  example,  taken  from  the  diocese 
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Numerous  instances  of  the  same  kind  could 
ha%'e  been  adduced^  showing  that  of  the 
i;80<J,llO0  which  formed  the  revenue  of  the 
Irish  Church,  a  large  portion  wna  given  to  a 
very  small  ijortion  of  the  people,  while  all 
the  rest  derived  fr*om  it  no  benefit  what- 
ever. **It  is  tme,*'  said  Lord  John,  ^*that 
within  the  last  twenty  years  greater  atteutiou 
has  been  j^id  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
meinliors  of  the  church  in  this  respect  I 
believe  the  Church  of  Irehind  now  stands 
high.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  build  churches 
and  glebe-houses  in  order  to  convert  men  from 
one  persuasion  to  another.  The  occurrences 
of  late  years  have  very  much  diminished  the 
probability  of  such  couvenaiona.  In  de6anee 
of  all  history  and  experience  it  was  thought 
fit  some  years  ago  to  ciill  public  meetings,  in 
order  to  make  Protestants  out  of  C^vtholics  by 
controversy  and  dispute.  Tlie  Catholic  clergy, 
being  thus  provoked,  advised  actual  resistance 
to  payment  to  Uie  clergy  of  the  opposing 
church.  I  am  far  from  deeming  tbat  reaiat- 
ance  jimtifiable,  and  far  less  the  encourage- 
ment that  waa  given  to  it;  but  it  did  take 
place,  and  its  very  existence  presented  an 
additional  obstacle  to  the  gaining  over  of  any 
great  class  of  the  Irish  to  the  tliui'ch  of  Eng- 
land. That  resistance  has  prevailed  for  several 
year» ;  it  has  become  so  inveterate  that  all  the 
exertions  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  government 
to  enforce  the  collection  of  tithe  baa  become 
unavailing.  Thus  the  Eatabliahment  has  not 
merely  failed  to  diffuse  spiritual  and  religioua 
doctrine  among  the  great  mass  of  the  jioptilacc, 
it  haa  produced  a  system  which  continually 
brings  the  clergy  into  collision  with  the  peojjle 
— which  has  led  to  scenes  of  civil  sti 
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bloQiIsUed^  ha«  brought  about  a  ainU  of  ibmga 
uttedj  irreconcibible  with  the  true  oud*  of 
all  church  establishment^  and  Jui8  now  oiMile  it 
plain  that  those  great  and  paramount  objects 
will  never  be  aided  by  bmiting  tlie  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  jieople  uf  Irehuid  a«  it 
hitherto  has  been,  and  by  applying  the  re- 
vejiue«  of  the  Irish  Church  to  maintaining 
tlie  doctriues  of  the  Edtubliahment^  and  to  no 
other  pni-pose  whatever,^ 

**This  being  the  casej  there  must  be  refonu, 
and  that  reform  should  consist  in  adapting 
the  Edtablidliment  to  the  vmnts  of  those  who 
belong  to  it,  and  making  no  unneoeaaiiry 
additions.  II  the  houae  adopts  this  principle 
it  cannot  do  otherwise  than  greatly  reduce 
the  ecolfisia^ilical  establiahment  of  Ireland^ 
Whatever  may  remain  after  that  reduction 
ought  to  b*  applied  to  some  object  by  which 
the  moral  and  reli^oua  instruction  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  might  be  advanced*  The 
use  to  which  1  propose  to  apply  the  surplua  ia 
gen  end  education,  according  to  the  Bystem 
adopted  by  the  National  Board  in  Ireland, 
jind  according  to  which.  individnAla  of  all 
persuasions  can  receive  religions  and  moitil 
instruction,  and  b^  brought  up  in  haiinony  to- 
gether. No  measure  would  tend  so  much  to 
prt>duce  {yeajce  in  Ireland.  ...  It  haa  been  the 
wiah  of  parliament  to  improve  that  country 
by  education.  This  waa  the  object  of  the 
statute  that  introduced  dioceann  echoola 
Afterwarda  it  vnrn  considered  desirable  to 
have  a  syat^n  of  education  which  would  not 
interfere  with  any  man's  religious  ftiith^  Since 
the  establishment  of  tht?  National  Board  of 
Education  in  Dublin,  which  was  introiiuc«;d 
by  Lord  Stanley,  a  better  kind  of  education 
lias  been  enjoyed,  and  monil  and  religious 
instmction  has  been  conveyed  generally  to  the 
people  without  interfering  with  the  opinion  or 
shocking  the  feelings  of  any  sects*  If,  then, 
I  can  show  that  pnblic  advantage  requires 
tlmt  some  porti»Jn  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Establishment  shoidd  be  applied  to  religious 
education  and  cJiarity,  how  can  my  opponents 
maintain  that  they  hold  church  property  more 
sacred  than  I  do]  To  say  tliat  it  should  be 
l»artly  diatributed  and  partly  kept  aecret, 
jiarUy  interfi^red  with  for  public  objects  and 


partly  oonaidered  as  private  pnypcrty,  do«s 
(leem  to  me  Ui  couple  in  one  prupoBttion  the 
utmost  absurdity  with  tht*  utmost  i  f    '~ 
It  is  sjiid  that  the  land  which  p:i  i^ 

belongs  to  Uie  Protet»tant8  in  the  proportion 
of  tifteefn  to  one.  I  could  understanil  that 
argument  if  an  esUbJiaheii  chnrch  etinted 
only  for  the  ricli ;  but  as  it  i^  '  for  all 

classes  of  society,  and  espedaiij  L^neEt, 

instruction,  and  oonsolatimi  of  Uie  poor,  it  m 
not  enmigh  to  tell  me  that  those  who  originally 
contriljutc<l  to  thtj  revenue  were  ProtestAOta^ 
for  I  am  bound  to  look  on  Ha  effecta  on  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  Besides,  wlioever  they  may 
be  ou  whom  the  charge  of  maintaining  that 
clrnrch  ultiimitely  falls,  it  ia  notorious  that  it 
is  now  levied  on  CatlioLie%  who  denvB  no 
benefit  from  the  Eetabliahment. 

"  I  am  charged  with  inoonatstencr  in  i>?fer- 
ence  to  this  question,  because  la»t  year  I 
objected  to  pass  such  a  motion  ae  this  without 
inquiry.  But  it  must  be  remembei^l  that 
Sir  R.  Peel,  witliout  waiting  for  the  report  c<f 
the  commissioners,  has  declared  tlmt  be  would 
in  no  case  consent  to  the  application  ol  choida 
property  to  any  but  ecdesiastiGal  pmposes^ 
He  has  dedai'ed  tliat  the  oomnilssion  amy  go 
on,  but  that  he  shall  care  for  its  reports  oely 
as  far  as  they  may  enable  him  to  tuakfi  a 
better  distribution  of  church  pi*operty  aiuofig' 
its  members.  If  that  is  itie  <^ae  it  is  quits 
necessary  that  the  house  should  oome  to  mmA 
diistinct  resolution  on  thi      /  *  [% 

should  not  be  going  on  11  od 

week  after  week  without  knoTving  whether 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  do  or  do  not  eajojr 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commoos  an 
this  great  and  important  question.** 

The  debate  was  continued  on  the  evenings 
of  the  31st  of  March  and  the  1st  and  M  of 
April,  and  one  of  the  mo6t  important  speeehes 
was  that  of  Sir  James  Gralirun,  who  said: — 
'^  Why  is  it  tliat  some  membera  am  so  anxicniii 
to  get  at  the  small  ayim  ^hich  may  Brim  oat 
of  the  propoatsd  .'\[ipropriatiou  of  the  reiretmes 
of  the  Iri^h  Cliurch,  and  which  will  tiot^  I 
believe,  amount  to  more  than  £UN:t,(JUi)  per 
amimnf  I  believe  it  is  the  wiah  of  nmrvyof 
tha'^e  who  flup|»ort  the  pr^ent  i.  *o 

take  thi;;«e  revenues,  not  becaiiae  i.x-   ^^-...   ta 
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poor;  but  because  the  chnrch  is  rich ;  not  that 
tb«  etate  may  gnin,  but  that  the  church  may 
'  tliom.  I  believe  in  my  conscience  that  if 
AppropriatiQn  is  once  aUowedy  in  a  Y^ry 
«hort  time  the  Pratestmit  religion  will  cease 
in  be  the  established  religion  iu  IreLmd,  and 
altimjOely  Knglaiid  too.  It  was  to  avoid  this 
rtrf  cLingcr  that  the  Iri^h  legislature  had 
stipitlalttil,  in  the  treaty  of  the  Union,  for  the 
mit!iy  of  the  Iriish  Church.  They  mxule  it  an 
eif  ritiil  and  fundamental  article  of  the  Union 
tliai  the  muted  Church  of  England  ami  Ire- 
Uad  should  for  erer  be  maintained.  Such 
bslftg^  the  cose,  ahall  the  Commons  of  England 
uofWf  etim  tiefore  many  of  the  parties  to  that 
oomps^  have  {.icuiseil  away,  ungenerously  with- 
tiraw  from  it  that  main  and  moviog  coDst- 
iiermlion  whicli  induced  an  independent  legia- 

*nre  U>  <>nter  into  H7 

**  Is  ihhi  a  course  likely  to  add  to  the  peace 
oC  Ireland  t  No.  If  peace  h  the  object  of 
tliis  QUMStm,  its  sucoe^  is  indeed  hopeless. 
Fmcss  has  Indeed  been  the  promise  which 
Iftlaml  has  made  for  important  changes  and 
iBBtfioos,  but  that  promise  has  always  been 
lifolus.  Expectatums  and  assurances  of  trao- 
^aflUi^  w«re  heM  out  to  induce  Britain  to 
gift  wajr;  while  the  real  design,  and  the 
darign  mofW  openly  declared,  was  to  proceed 
«fes|i  hf  atisp  till  the  Prot^tatit  church  is 
aluiiliilalcd.  Mr.  Sheila  in  his  ejtamiuation 
bslnra  tins  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
CbfiimcFiss  in  I&24-25»  said^  *  I  am  convinced 
dtti  it  will  Dot  be  ill  the  piower  of  any — no 
bow  great  his  influence  might  be,  no 
'  how  penrerse  liis  ambition  might  be — 
tu  draw  targe  oonvocatious  of  men  together  iu 
Ireland ;  oothing  but  the  sense  of  individual 
mpirf  prodticvs  these  great  and  AVBtemniic 
IfStJi^siogi,  throngfa  the  medium  of  which  so 
■mdi  ^mmkott  aodso  mudi  inflammatory  matter 
ia>coo»iyeii  tlmrogh  the  country.  ...  I 
mm.  iNrfbdJy  convinced  that  neither  upon 
lillMib  !><'>*  the  iiziion^  nor  any  other  question 
«oa]d  Ult  p90p]e  of  L^eland  be  powerfully  and 
pttraimtaatly  ontted.*  Dr,  Doyle  declared^ 
bilbwi  As  same  committee^  '  I  conceive  thiit 
Hm  tmaaval  of  the  disquaiiiications  under 
nvldi^  Botnan  O^holios  hdmur  would  lessen 
oommAaMj  thmt  feelings  of  opposition  whidi 


they  may  at  present  entertain  with  regard  tothi5 
Estahliahmeut ;  cliiefly  for  this  reasoo^^that 
whilst  we  labour  under  the  disabilities  which 
now  weigh  on  us,  we  tind  tliat  the  clergy  of 
the  Establishment,  being  very  numerous  and 
very  opulent,  employ  their  intluence  and 
opulence  in  vai-ious  ways  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  our  claims;  and  I  do  think  that,  if 
these  claims  were  once  adjusted,  and  the  con- 
cessions that  we  desire  granted,  the  country* 
would  settle  down  into  a  habit  of  quiet,  and 
tliat  we  should  no  longer  feel  the  je/dousy 
against  the  cl^tTgy  that  we  now  feel,  because 
that  jealousy  which  we  do  feel  arises  chiefly 
from  the  uurelaxed  eJToi'ts  which  they  have 
almost  universally  made  to  oppose  our  claims; 
we  should  view  them  then,  if  these  claims 
were  granted,  as  brethren  labouring  in  the 
same  vineyard  as  ourselves.*  Every  one  of 
these  hopes  has  been  falsified,  every  one  of 
these  promises  has  been  forgotten,  and  in 
their  place  has  come  ti-iumphant  exultation 
over  the  approaching  downf.'dl  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church.  What  better  witness  can  there 
be  to  the  designs  of  the  Catholi(»  than  Mr. 
O'Connell,  L\f  whom  Ix)rd  J.  Russell  is  now 
the  aocredite<l  agent  ?  No  further  back  than 
October,  1lS;J4,  Mr.  O'Connell  spoke  out  in  a 
publislied  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Ci'awford, 
and  discussing  the  proceedings  regarding  tithes 
in  tlie  last  session  of  pnrliament.  He  thei*e 
said,  *  It  is  quite  true  that  I  demanded  for 
the  present  but  a  partial  reduction — ^it  was 
three-fiftlis— of  the  tithes.  "Wliy  did  I  aak 
for  no  more?  Why  did  I  not  demand  the 
abolition  of  the  entire?  Because  I  had  no 
diance  in  the  fiist  instance  of  getting  the 
entire  abolished.  And  you  pciTeive  that  I 
was  refused  the  extent  tliat  I  asked,  being 
thi-ee-tifths,  and  only  got  from  the  House  of 
Ckimmons  two- fifths,  I  had  therefore  not  the 
leaat  prospect  or  probability  of  destroying  the 
entire ;  and  because  I  am  one  of  those  who  are 
and  have  been  always  re^dy  to  accept  any 
instalment,  however  snudl,  of  the  ilebt  of 
justice  due  to  the  people — ^the  real  national 
debt — I  have  been  and  am  ready  to  accept 
any  instalment  of  that  debt,  determined  to  go 
on  and  look  for  the  remainder  as  soon  as  the 
iirst  LusUdment  shall  be  completely  realized. 
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It  is  totally  untrue  that  I  ac(|iiiesced  in  the 
j»eipetnal  continuance  of  the  remaining  three- 
fifths  of  the  tithes.'  Nor  did  he  leave  them  in 
the  dark  tXA  to  the  ajjpropriatiou  of  church 
propeily ;  for  in  another  letter,  in  September, 
1834,  he  says:  —  *My  j»lan  is  to  apply  that 
fund  to  the  various  counties  of  Ireland,  to 
relieve  the  occupiei*s  of  laud  from  the  grand- 
jury  cess.  .  .  .  My  plan  is  to  defray  all  the 
exj>enHes  of  disi)ensaries,  infirmaiies,  hospitals, 
and  asylums,  and  to  multiply  the  number  of 
those  institutions  until  they  become  quite 
sufficient  for  the  wjuits  of  the  sick' — that  is 
to  say,  tliat  church  pro|)erty  is  to  be  granted 
to  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  enable  them  to 
do  that  which,  without  confiscation,  they  are 
].K)und  to  do  by  the  law  of  humanity,  if  not 
by  the  law  of  the  land — namely,  to  provide 
for  the  relief  of  their  poorer  brethren. 

"  I  press  on  all  those  who  lay  chiim  to  the 
name  of  sincere  and  genuine  Whigs,  to  oppose 
this  mischievous  and  disastrous  resolution. 
Whig  principles  consist  not  in  death's-heads- 
and  -  crojsbones  denunciations  of  those  who 
venture  to  exercise  their  religious  principles 
according  to  their  consciences,  nor  in  prayers 
for  mercy  limited  to  them  in  heaven,  but 
not  to  extend  to  them  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  Whig  principles  consist  not  more  in 
love  of  civil  liberty  than  in  jealousy  of  the 
Catholic  religion  iis  an  engine  of  political 
power,  wlien  it  an-ogates  to  itself  a  right  to 
ascendency  luid  claims  to  put  other  religions 
under  its  feet ;  al)ove  all,  I  consider  genuine 
Whig  i)rinciples  to  consist  in  a  wju'm  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  religion  jis  by  law 
established.  I  have  on  thLs  question  a  strong 
religious  feeling.  It  is  a  vita,l  question,  on 
which  no  further  compromise  can  be  made. 
I  have  carried  compromise  on  it  as  far  as 
princii>le  will  allow ;  but  further  I  cannot  go. 
The  property  which  was  set  apart  by  our 
ancestora  to  mainUiin  and  propagate  the  Pro- 
testant religion  is  sacred,  and  ought  to  be 
applied  to  sacred  uses.  Tliey  who  minister 
at  the  altar  ought  to  live  of  the  altar.  That 
principle  is  high  as  heaven,  and  you  cannot 
reach  it;  sti-ong  as  the  Almighty,  and  you 
cannot  overturn  it ;  fixed  as  the  Eternal,  and 
you  cannot  unfix  it   It  is  binding  on  you  as  a 


legislature  of  Christian  men  acting  on  Cliris- 
tian  principles,  and  no  consideration  on  earth 
will  induce  me  to  compromise  or  destroy  it." 

Interesting,  or  at  all  events  illustrative,  as 
these  leading  speeches  may  be,  they  have  by 
tliis  time  ceased  to  have  such  real  significance 
as  that  delivered  by  the  young  statesman  who 
had  been  promoted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the 
office  of  under-secretary  to  the  colonies.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  fervid  opposition  to  the  motion  of 
Lord  John  Russell  is  significant  indeed  when 
read  by  the  light  of  comparatively  recent 
events.  Nor  is  the  part  which  he  has  taken 
in  the  disendowment  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland  less  significant  when  the  details  of 
the  scheme  are  compared  with  the  demands 
of  O'Connell  and  the  more  advanced  reformers 
in  1835.  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  explanations 
of  the  complete  change  of  view  which  he  founil 
it  necessary  to  avow  under  the  altered  con- 
ditions of  later  years,  and  we  shall  then  see 
that  he  had  not  spoken  without  deep  feeling 
nor  without  serious  consideration  when  he 
stood  up  to  defend,  as  he  believed,  "  the  exist- 
ence of  church  establishments."  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  young  member  for 
Newark  hati  already  made  a  high  reputation 
not  only  as  an  orator  and  a  debater,  but  as  a 
thoughtful  and  able  writer  on  political  sub- 
jects of  wide  and  immediate  interest  Southey 
had  two  years  before  wrote  of  the  great  ex- 
pectations which  were  entertained  of  "  young 
Gladstone,  the  member  for  Newark,  said  to 
be  the  ablest  person  that  Oxford  has  sent 
forth  for  many  years,  since  Peel  or  Canning," 
and  had  expressed  a  hope  "that  the  young 
man  might  not  disappoint  his  friends." 

That  those  expectations  were  not  for  a  long 
time  disappointed  in  the  sense  intended  by 
Southey  is  pretty  certain,  for  the  "young       ^ 
man"  quickly  rose  to  an  eminent  position,  and  ^^ 

was  able  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  gov 

ernment  in  several  debates  in  which  he  tooisss^' 
a  part. 

To  his  earlier  efforts  on  the  question  of  th»-^c= 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  w^-^^ 
shall  have  inmiediately  to  refer;  but  in  tlifc      le 
sessions  between  that  time  and  the  diaciisaii^i^ir 
on  the  Irish  tithe  he  had  repeatedly  spok^^Ji 
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in  Uie  Kouse  and  Imd  been  sedulous  In  Lis  at- 
tcmlanoe.  On  the  question  of  the  inquiry  into 
alkglttl  liribeTy  and  corruption  in  the  Liver- 
pool electioUB,  wkile  admittiog  the  probability 
«l  oomc  oormpt  dealings,  he  had  ap|iea]ed  to 
houae  Dot  "to  immolate  on  insufHcient 
the  rights  of  the  freemen"  uor  "  to 
•o  poor  a  morsel  to  appease  the  hunger 
'  reform  ;*'  and  on  the  inquiry  issuing  in  a 
hiO  diafniDchising  a  section  of  the  electors  he 
1  again  addressed  the  houae.  He  had  also 
Mr.  Hume's  Universities'  Admission 
Bil]|  which  abolished  the  demand  upon  stu- 
|«fitertng  the  University  of  Oxford  to 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles;  and  he 
liad  taken  part  in  the  debate  on  the  Irish 
Oaujch  Temporalities  BUI  of  1833.  Through- 
out this  period  he  was  entirely  consistent  in 
Ida  Odf^rt  of  the  party  to  which  he  preferred 
ftllflgiatice,  and  there  must  have  been  an  ele- 
raant  of  well-recognized  force  in  **  this  young 
I  id  tinblemished  chnracter  and  of  diatin* 
I  parliamentary  talents," or  Lord  Macau* 
li^  would  scarcely  have  spoken  of  him  with 
•o  miiGli  emphasis,  and  perhaps  bittern e^ 
as  **th«  rising  hope  of  Uwjse  stern  and  un- 
Tories  who  follow  reluctantly  and 
dy  a  leader  whose  experience  luid 
are  indispeDsable  to  them,  but 
f  oantioua  temj>er  and  moderate  opinion 
tbey  abbor.'*  The  great  Whig  e^ajist  wrote 
this  in  1639,  d  propea  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Th€  Stat0  in  its  Reiadon^  mih  the 
in  which  the  author  sought  to  estab- 
lisli  tliat  government  ought  expressly  to  pro- 
fidii  for  the  teaching  of  the  true  religion,  and 
Wftidi  he  dedicated  to  that  **  fountain  of 
Uttabgtt  qiiritual,  social,  and  intellectual,-' 
th«  UiiiY««tty  of  Oxford ;  but  it  waa  no  fiiir 
■Hi|ffiSiHtation  of  Mr.  Gladstooe's  rt^Lttiou  to 
*«•  Jaaj'  t^*nt  events  seem  to  have 

•hiswn  I     ■  ^  The  occasion  ou  which 

Ifaimiilay  made  nse  of  this  kind  of  criticiam 
^iNi  dttU,  an  we  have  said,  allude  to  in  its 
^llA ;  for  1^  i»rettnt  the  whole  reference  will 
\m  letter  understood  by  returning  to  the 
iUkIo  from  whidi  wr  have  wandered,  and 
•uti^g  Qm  chid  poinia  of  what  the  member 
for  Newark  bad  to  say  on  tlie  subject  of  Lord 


"The  noble  lord  and  those  who  have 
spoken  on  the  same  side  of  the  question 
have  proceeded  on  totaJly  unproved  a^ump- 
tions — they  have  gone  ou  the  griit nitons  and 
unsustained  supposition  that  there  exists  a 
surplus  revenue  over  and  above  what  is 
necessary  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the 
church  in  Ireland.  I  tliink  chuix^h  pr-operty 
aa  sacred  as  private  projwrty;  but  I  should 
say,  that  the  former  was  sacred  in  persons 
and  the  Litter  to  purposes.  At  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  tha  legiFlature,  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  country,  having 
changed  the  established  religion,  changed  to 
the  same  extent  the  appropriation  of  church 
property.  II  Protestants  should  ever  again 
be  in  a  miuority  in  this  house,  I,  for  one, 
avow  my  conviction  that  a  return  to  the 
ancient  appropriation  would  be  the  fair  and 
legitimate  consequence ;  but  until  that  is  the 
case  I  shall  raise  my  humble  voice  as  a  Pro- 
testant against  tlie  principle  involved  in  the 
motion  before  thu  house.  The  gieat  griev- 
ance complained  of  in  Ireland  is,  that  the 
Protestant  Establishment  there  is  paid  for  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  iidiabit^uits.  Now  is 
such  in  i-eality  the  case?  Aie  tithe.s  paid  for 
that  purpose?  or  are  not  tithes  rather  a 
part  of  the  surplus  profit  of  the  land  which 
goes  not  to  the  cultivator  of  the  land  but  to 
ita  owner?  Tithe  in  i>aid  by  the  laadlord, 
and  the  grievance  complained  of  exists  rather 
in  theory  than  in  reality.  But  if  there  are 
eviU  arising  out  of  thisi  »]uestion  of  tithes,  ia 
not  the  present  gfoverament  pre|jared  to  re- 
dress them  1  Hjis  not  the  government  a 
Tithe  Bill  before  the  house,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  place  the  pajinent  of  tithes  where 
it  ought  to  be,  on  the  landlords?  The  prin- 
cipal argument  of  Lord  J.  Buissell  is,  that  the 
Irish  €1  lurch  property  is  not  duly  appb'ed, 
and  does  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
it  wa^  originally  intended.  Well,  admitting 
tluit,  and  granting  also  that  there  are  genei'al 
abuses  and  neglects  in  the  administration  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  1  may  fairly  tisk,  has 
not  the  same  general  vice  prevailed  also, 
and  to  a  like  extent,  in  it-a  political  govern- 
ment i  The  present  motion  opens  a  boundlan 
rojui ;  it  will  k*ad  to  measure  after  measure^ 
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to  e:c|i«dieiit  after  expedient,  till  we  come  to 
the  recoguitirro  c»f  the  Itoouwi  Catholic  religion 
aa  the  niitiotml  one  In  principle  yon  pro^KMo 
to  give  lip  the  Protectant  Kutabtishnient ;  if 
«o,  why  nnt  jibandon  the  political  go%*cmincnt 
of  Ireknij,  and  conce<ie  the  repeal  of  Uie  legi»< 
lative  union  7  I  come  next  to  the  question 
of  a  Burphm  chtircU  revenue*  Iti  Irebuid, 
When  the  eupposition  of  Uie  exmtence  of  a 
snrplud  cauBcfl  a  eonvukion  in  thii  hon^  and 
throughout  th«  countrj%  the  uoble  lord  ought 
to  have  waited  till  he  couJd  |  trove  by  otHdal 
documents  the  exintence  of  8uch  a  enrplua, 
The  namWr  of  lie  notices  in  In'Und  is  1460; 
and  ftceoixiing  to  the  returns,  the  arernge  in- 
come of  each  ia  £27^*  I«  that  too  much! 
The  noble  lord  who  brought  forwai*d  this 
motion  calculated  the  number  of  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Eatablblied  Church  in  Ireland 
at  750,000,  I  believe  that  thej  amount  to 
iipwarda  of  a  million^  or  at  least  to  a  tniUiOD. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  my  calculation  the  fault 
r«i6t8  witli  the  noble  lord,  who  has  brought  the 
aubject  under  discussion  befoi'e  we  have  re* 
eeived  full  information  on  it  Allowing  that 
there  atv  a  million  of  Protestanta  in  Ireland, 
each  of  its  14.jO  rectors  would  have  a  ^ock  of 
7(K>  »oub*  in  a  country  where  the  popuLitiou 
is  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  la  that  n am- 
ber too  small  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
clergyman  ?  If  the  peojile  of  li'dand  were  all 
Protestants,  the  present  Estiiblialimcut  in  that 
country  would  be  totally  and  ludicrously  dia- 
proixirtioniite  to  tlieir  wants.  I  eulmiit  tlmt 
there  ia  no  enrjilim,  as  far  as  the  iIoui*e  of 
(-'ommona  can  be  aware^  of  the  available 
revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Renior,  a  gentleman  intimately  connected 
with  some  of  those  who  nre  are  most  favour* 
able  to  the  Irish  Church  comminion,  has 
declared  in  a  pampUet  on  this  very  important 
subject  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  report  of  the  oommisaioneni  will  **how 
that  tliere  is  a  considerable  Pix)tefitint  popu- 
lation in  most  parts  of  Ireland^  and  tlmt  if 
the  church  is  to  bo  suppressed  only  in  tliose 
districts  where  it  ia  now  needless,  the  propor- 
tion of  iiarlshes  in  which  it  is  got  rid  off  will 
not  Ins  hii^e.  The  proposition^  therefore,  to 
which  the  house  is  invited  to  assent  is  alike 
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impracticahle  ojid  nnjusltiiabk ;  iin|iniclic> 
able,  becsuse  the  moral  roeans  of  mamtainift^ 
the  state  ui  things  it  propoMa  to  ertssle  will 
be  loftt;  iinjustifiabler  biiGaiiBe  th«r«  is  no 
principle  on  which  the  ProteHtant  Church  mn 
be  f»ermaiiently  upheld,  but  that  it  is  tlte 
church  tliat  teaches  the  truiL  Ths  sysK*iu 
we  are  now  called  on  to  agnei;  to»  tnvolvt«  tlie 
existisnoe  of  church  estnbli^hmeatjL  I  ho|ie 
I  admU  never  lire  to  see  t\w  day  when  sodi  a 
system  shall  be  adopted  in  this  contrtry ;  fbar 
the  consequences  of  it  to  pubUc  men  will  be 
Ismentable  beyond  all  description.  If  those 
individuals  who  are  caDed  cm  tu  lUl  the  high 
fu  actions  of  administenng  public  affatin  ahookl 
be  compelled  to  exclude  from  iheir  contideni- 
tion  the  irlements  of  truct  rvligioo,  and  to  rjcv 
variotts  stmnge  and  conflicting  doctrines  b  < 
the  same  light,  instead  of  Ail  ug  tboss 

noble  functions,  they  will  h  !  its  ami 

alavts.'' 

Lonl  Stanley  followed  with  n  Bfi^T'rii  wl 
justified  the  former  renaarks  nf  Lord  John 
Rus^ll,  when  ft  was  said  of  1dm,  **  Johnny 
has  upset  the  oa^h/*     He  soidr — "When 
the  House  is  caUed  on  to  adopt  the  priaieot 
position    as    the    only    means    of    {lacifying 
Ireland,  it  behove  them  to  remember  what 
has  been  the  result  of  tlie  oonoenions  al- 
ready made,  and   to  consider  how  far  this 
additional    concession   is    likely    to    produce 
unanimity  and  cordiidity.     Mr.  Littleton  hss  { 
candidly  admitted  tliat  he  cares  littlri  for  the 
resfjlution;   that  he  looks  to  tlie   gnmt  and 
vital  disease,  which,  according  to  him,  oan 
only  be  removed  by  cutting  out  llie  affected 
part     Is  the  house  propiared  to  admit  the  ' 
principle  involved  in  that  arguoaeilti  antl  to  I 
ex|x>se  tliemsflveH  to  all  the  sucooasi  ve  lasftlihs  | 
which  they  will  hare  to  sustain  from  ib#  WftD* 
marshalled  [ihalanx  which  I  se^  1  on  1 

the  opposite  bencliesi      I   cong^  ihe 

member  for  Dublin  ((yCounell)  on  Ihtt  pod- 1 
tion  he  now  occupies  as  compared  wtth  that] 
which  he  fille<l  last  yoaTi  Oh,  how  ptv»titl  i/fti 
tlic  triumph  enjoyed  by  one  of  *  at  I 

the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  ahv,  ..  ..  .uteri 
the  submi^ion  of  the  other!  To  my  ajdliloci| 
it  mnttcrs  Httlc  v  •   of  tlie  I 

i-evenue  of  the  h\  JXXJ  Mr 
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,£8IX»,00O;  though  I  firmly  believe  tliat  on 
inqairy  it  will  be  found  oot  to  exceed  £4fX»,iX^). 
'lilt;  whole  sum  avail4*ible  for  the  parochial 
vU:Tsy  would  iiol,  T  am  assured,  if  fairly  divided 
matm^t  them,  exceed  aa  average  of  £ii{)0  per 
asnnni  to  each,  And  yet,  with  uo  prospect  of  a 
lilgjbflT  iwesue  to  the  iDembem  of  the  clerical 
liddjr  in  Ireland,  the  Hooae  of  Common»  is 
gmfviy  called  on  to  ai>propriate  the  amount 
thmt  nmy  be  left/' 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  spoke  witli  a  kind  of  8a<i 
di;niity.  He  probably  »aw  that  the  result 
of  the  motion  would  be  the  necesaary  re- 
nij^iitttion  of  the  miniatrj-.  '*  If  the  house," 
4aid  bis  ^  lift  clearly  of  opiuion  that  the  pub- 
b«^  interest  requires  the  almndonment  of  a 
iiationiil  ooiupa<^t,  the  violation  of  a  long 
pvuacriptiou^  and  the  abrogation  of  the  laws 
atfectitig  inroperty,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
4m$j  ihm  ab«^tract  aligolute  right  of  tbe 
iipitatun  to  do  all  thede  things;  but  I 
Uiat  before  doing  so,  it  mufit  be 
vltioed  by  arguments  approaching  to  de- 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
Three  measures  have  ejqiressly  con- 
Unnid  the  property  of  the  chur<^.  The  Act 
-.1  differed  from  any  ordinary  law  in 

ti  it  was  a  mitional  compact,  and 

cantAiiied  tbe  oonditiona  on  which  alone  the 
Proteatsmt  parliament  of  Ireland  resigned 
iMdt  tkud  its  church  to  us,  inserting  as  j>art 
^  like  eompacti  of  equal  force  with  the  com- 
Ipei  ilamttf  that '  the  continuance  and  preBcr- 
^Slioii  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
^kftll  h&  deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  e^erUijil 
atal  part  of  the  uuion.'  Tlie 
tion  Act  of  1829  likewise  partook 
4d  ikit  mitare  of  m  compact*  If  it  is  irrevoc- 
«blB  aa  regardji  the  privilegiMs  it  eonferiHfd  un 
4ba  Gallibli^s,  it  is  equally  so,  mileas  some 
aeottflhy  should  arise  to  compel  a 
,  with  xvipeGt  to  the  aasnrances  that  it 
to  rrotostantM,  They  were  led  to  beHeve 
no  privilegiD  which  it  conferred  on  the 
!ici  would  be  exercised  to  disturb  or 
the  Protegtant  rtdigion  or  govern* 
Inl  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities 
wnttld  gira  new  lecaritiea  to  the  Clmrch  of 
I;  Imt  1^  '  ■  '  '-'lit  that  within 
ttiB  Iroti^  'f  that  act  the 


power  which  it  conferred  would  be  exercised 
to  subvert  the  church  eetabliahment  as  far  aa 
regarded  the  property  of  the  church.  Two 
yeare  ago  we  pasBed  the  Temporalitiee  Act, 
by  which  ten  bislioprica  were  abolished ;  and 
measures  were  adopted,  in  my  opinion  wisely, 
to  cut  off  a  certain  number  of  superfluous 
livings,  and  to  apply  their  revenues  to  the 
improvement  of  small  livings.  Some  of  those 
who  devised  tliat  act  contended  that  according 
to  one  of  its  clauses  part  of  the  fund  obtainefl 
might  be  applied  to  secuhtr  purposes ;  but  the 
subsequent  abandonment  of  that  claui^,  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  act,  showed  that  the 
principle  of  reserving  ecclesiastical  property 
for  strictly  ecclesiastical  purposes  was  rigidJy 
adhered  to.  Two  years  only  have  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  that  act;  and  now,  notwith- 
standing the  Act  of  Union— notwithstanding 
the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics 
— notwithistiuKltug  the  reform  of  the  Irish 
Church  and  the  extinction  of  ten  bishoprica 
' — we  are  told  that  this  resolution  must  be 
adopted  as  the  indication  of  a  new  system, 
and  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era. 

•*  The  mover  of  this  resolution  says  that  the 
whole  annual  revenue  of  the  Iri*?h  Church  is 
^791,(KK>.  I  assert  as  positively  that  it  has 
not  £4^pm.  Now  I  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  whether  it  is  just  or  wi»e  to  oome 
to  a  decision  ^ith  regard  to  the  dispoBal  of  a 
BurpkiB  when  so  great  a  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  &&  to  the  »um  itself*  You  have  a 
right  to  infidfft  on  tlie  noble  lord's  producing  a 
practical  plan;  that  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  exciting  of  extravagant  hopea  and  sub* 
sequent  disappointment.  The  noble  lord's 
proposition  will  not  give  satisfaction  to  any 
party — not  to  the  ^lec^ple  of  this  country,  not 
to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  not  to  the 
Itoroan  Catholics, 

"  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Irish  Church 
has  failed  to  effect  the  ends  for  which  it  is 
established— that  there  are  not  more  than 
1,000,000  Protestants  to  7,000,000  Catholics, 
and  that  Protestautiam  is  not  on  the  increase. 
I  maintain  that  hitheito  causes  have  been  in 
operation  to  impede  the  growth  of  Protestant- 
ism: civil  disabilities  which  enlisted  men^s 
piide  on  the  aide  of  Catholicism,  abuaea  in 
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tlie  churcbf  superftnous  wealth  which  created 
a  prejudice  against  the  Irish  Church.  Those 
causes,  which  formerly  prevented  the  spread 
of  Protestantism,  have  been  removed;  what 
right,  then,  have  we  to  legislate  on  the  aa- 
sumption  of  a  proposed  surplus? 

"The  best  proof  that  the  resolution  point* 
at  no  determinable  or  practical  course  is  its 
own  vagueness,  and  the  consequent  diversity 
of  principles  among  those  whom  it  has  been 
framed  to  enfold;  some  professing  at  least 
that  they  must  still  maintain  the  church; 
others  that  the  church  is  an  atrocity ;  others 
that  it  is  a  nuisance,  because  all  establish- 
ments are  bad;  others  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
should  be  maintained  by  the  state  as  well  as 
the  Protestant  Yet  you  call  this  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question*  This  resolution 
may  have  the  advantage  of  enabling  you  to 
act  together  to-night,  but  you  net  on  different 
]>rinciplea  and  with  different  views*  You  are 
all  aware  that  thits  is  no  final  settlement; 
that  it  is  only  an  instalment  of  that  whole 
amouiit  which  la  held  in  contempktion ;  that 
it  ia  only  an  indication  of  the  course  you 
Intend  to  pursue.  Because  you  yourselves 
have  taken  a  poaition  that  is  untenable,  you 
wish  me  to  take  it  hi  common  with  you ;  but 
I  will  not  consent  to  appropriate  tliis  property, 
which  ia  ecdeaiastical  and  connected  with  the 
Protestant  Eatiiblishment^  to  other  purtx>se3 
than  those  of  the  Establishment.  I  will  not 
assent  to  your  resolution  for  the  sake  of  Ire- 
liiud^  because  I  know  that  it  wUl  excite  in 
that  imhappy  and  susceptible  country  false 
hopes — hopes  which  you  cannot  realize,  and 
yet  hopes  that  you  will  shrink  from  dis- 
apjjointing.  I  tell  you  beforehand  I  will  not 
net  on  your  resolution.  I  shall  oppose  the 
motion  for  going  into  committee;  in  committee 
I  sliall  oppose  tlie  resolution;  and  lastly,  I 
shall  oppose  with  all  my  strength  tlie  com- 
muDication  of  that  reaolution  to  his  majesty, 
I  will  do  so  because  it  wears  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  purpose  to  pnas  by  the  House  of 
Tx>rd8.  Why  have  not  the  movers  of  this 
resolution  brought  in  a  bill?  Are  they  un- 
certain of  their  plan  ?  Are  they  aiihanied  of 
presenting  in  the  ordinary  coui'se  the  result 
of  their  calm,  solemn,  and  mature  delibera- 


tion }  Do  you  consider  it  right  to  ask  for  a. 
resolution  of  this  nature  under  the  unfair  and 
dishonest  pretence  of  making  a  communica- 
tion to  the  crown,  which  might  have  been 
done  in  a  modest  manner  without  any  p&rnde 
or  the  excitement  of  the  least  commotion?  If 
you  think  it  right  that  a  bill  should  be  brougfat 
in  on  the  subject  I  will  aflbrd  everir  fiicUity. 
You  may  succeed  in  forcing  your  resoltttton 
upon  us.  It  may  enable  you  to  emb&riwg)  the 
future  progress  of  the  administnition.  But 
I  tell  you,  notwdthatanding  your  raonted 
majonties  here,  you  do  not  control  {nibhe 
opinion.  We  may  be  weak  liere ;  but  lhi«  I 
tell  you,  tliat  there  is  a  public  opinion  alto- 
gether independent  of  majorities,  and  irhidi 
is  not  controlled  by  votes^  but  which  mutt 
always  hereafter  be  an  essential  element  in 
every  executive  government  I  waa  never 
more  confident  of  anything  than  that  the 
]ieo|)le  wdl  not  sanction  a  motion  to  embarmss 
the  government,  They  would  sanction  you 
in  attempting  a  vote  of  want  of  confidenoft; 
that  w^ould  be  a  usual  course  of  proceeding. 
Why  have  you  not  the  manliness  to  projxMe 
iti  Why  do  you  not  say  at  onoe  that  you 
want  to  turn  out  the  government  by  tJie  in- 
troduction  of  this  measure  1  Why,  then,  do 
you  not  displace  us,  and  then  carry  on  the 
measure  triumphantly?  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
undertake  to  force  your  resolutioti.  I  sholl 
adhei'e  to  the  principles  of  my  ovrn  measure. 
I  feel  that  such  is  the  necessity  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tithe  question  that  it  wfll  admit  of 
no  further  delay.  I  shall  preas  it  forw&itl; 
and  if  your  determination  to  throw  unttsiuil 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  goT«mme9it 
be  plainly  indicated,  if  you  deteixntne  to 
obstruct  it  in  principle  and  detftH,  I  tliaU 
tlien  see  that  it  is  not  possible  for  mitf  cdb* 
siatently  with  my  sense  of  duty,  to  reouiili  ill 
the  situation  that  I  have  at  present  the  honour 
to  hold." 

The  debate  c<:»Dcluded  with  a  brief  reply 
from  Lord  John  Ruissell,  and  on  a  division 
the  votes  were : — 

For  the  Foaolutioa,  ....»...•»..»..»* »» S2S 

Against, ,.....,..*..,.-.,.,..,^-..,  2S8 

Iklajonty  in  favour  of  thtt  rdsohitiou 
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viston  tojpryfel  fit  three  o'clock  ou 

mg  of  the  dd  of  April,  and  Sir  B. 

proposed  Umt  the  resolution  should 

ej't?<l  in  commit t«t?  on   ih©  Monday 

but  the  victorious  oppositiou  re- 

tim  conct^BsioD}  and  Uie  debate 

the  same  evening,  with  a  num- 

.Utioiia    aiid    discufi«ioiia    which 

ipeiled  Sir  Robert  at  once  to 

ce,  his  coUeaguea  of  course  doing 

The    poaitioQ   wim  critical    and 

And  his  speech  on  this  oocaaion  waa 

rkuble  one.     He  said   that  he  with- 

h  reluctance   liecauije  he  felt  that, 

confidence  of  the  sovereign  and  a 

ble   and   niorallj  and    intellectually 

..section  of  the  people,  he  had  it  in 

settle  certain  serious  questions 

lOw  once  more  left  to  float  with 

After  giving    his   reaaons  for 

on  when  first  challenged  to  refiigu, 

mn  for  withdrawing  now,  he  con- 

ibeae  words,  "The  whole  of  my 

has  been  spent  in  the  House  of 

e  remainder  of  it  will  be  sfjent 

tome  of  Commons,  and  whatever  may 

eondicta  of   parties,  I   for   one  Ehal[ 

Wi&h,  whether  in  a  majority  or  in  a 

to  stand   well  with   the  House  of 

Under  no  circumstances   what- 

ider   the  pressure   of  no  difticulties* 

ie  influence  of  no  temptatiou,  will  I 

■te  the  crown  to  resign   that  great 

^^pDrsU  Btrength  w*liich  consists  in  a 

Bitmust  to  the  practice,  to  the  prin- 

p  the  ipirit^  to  the  letter,  of  the  con- 

1  am  confident  that  in  that  adher- 

b«  found  the  surest  safeguard  against 

Itoding  or  eventual  danger,  and  it  is 

1  €nt4>rtJiiu  that  couvictiou  that  1,  in 

ity  witli  the  opinions  of  my  colleagues, 

'  that  a  government  ought  not  to  per- 

frying  on  public  affairs  after  the  sense 

OOie  haa  been  fully  and  deliberately 

if  in  oppciditiun  to  Uie  opinion  of  a 

f  of  the  Honse?  of  Commons.     It  is 

i  have  that  conviction  deeply  rooted 

kKmod  regretting,  iia  I  most  deeply 

K,  llie  ue<.t3M(ity  which  haa  compelk'd 

o  hiM  majesty's  service  at  the 


present  moment,  that,  upon  the  balance  of 
public  considerations  I  feel  that  the  course 
which  I  have  now  taken  is  more  likely  to  sub- 
tain  the  character  of  public  men,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  permjment  interests  of  the  country, 
than  if  I  had  longer  persevered  in  what  I 
believe  would  have  proved  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  conduct,  as  a  minister,  the  king*s  service  in 
defiance  of  that  opposition  which  has  hitherto 
obstructed  the  satisfactory  progress  of  public 
business." 

The  king  waa  now  once  more  in  a  difficulty. 
He  endeavoured  to  induce  Earl  Grey  to  return 
to  public  life ;  but  tlie  veteran  reformer  knew 
a  better  thing,  and  advised  hia  nmjesty  in 
recall  Melbourne.  This  he  was  in  fact  com- 
pelled to  do.  Only  one  condition  he  imposed, 
that  Lord  Brougham  should  not  again  take 
the  great  seal.  It  was  an  unpleasant  thing  to 
anger  Brougham,  and  he  was  likely  to  prove 
a  dangerous  enemy ;  but  his  former  colleagues 
preferred  any  risk  to  that  of  having  him  amoog 
tbem.  And  now  occurred  a  striking  instance 
of  the  force  of  brains.  Lord  Lyndhurat  of 
course  would  not  do,  being  a  high  Tory.  But 
who  w^aa  there  that  could  be  named  in  the 
same  day  with  Brougham — Lyndhui-st  being 
supposed  out  of  the  way?  Not  a  lawyer  in 
tlie  kingdom;  bo  the  great  seal  was  put  in 
commission,  the  holders  of  the  commission 
being  Sir  Charles  Pepys,  Sir  Lancelot  Shad- 
well,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet.  Of  oourae, 
however,  all  these  three  good  lawyers  together 
did  not  make  up  for  Brougham  or  Lynd hurst 
—so  transcendent  a  tiling  is  power  of  brain 
when  it  reaches  exaltation  point  We  might, 
in  passing,  push  this  a  step  farther,  by  reflect- 
ing how  mean  a  figure  Brougham,  Lyndhurst, 
and  CampbeU  togetlier  would  make  as  a  wool- 
sjick  commission  vice  Francis  Baooni  Lord 
Verulam. 

In  the  new  ministry  the  places  were,  in 
other  respects^  filled  up  pretty  much  aa  before 
Lord  Durlmm  was  sent  to  Russia  as  ambas- 
sador. Earl  Mulgrave,  now  Marquis  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
with  Lord  Morpeth  for  secretary.  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  the  colonial  secretary,  was  sent  to  the 
upper  house  as  Lord  Glenelg.  In  passing  we 
may  mention  two  very  incongruous  tlilngt 
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about  this  nobleman.  His  impassivity  and 
indolence  was  a  frequent  subject  for  Uic  pencil 
of  IB,  who  would  represent  him  lying  asleep 
on  a  sofa,  one  tickling  his  nose,  another  jnnch- 
ing  his  legs,  another  shouting  in  his  ear,  and 
so  forth ;  but  no  one  being  able  to  wake  him. 
The  other  fact  is  that  he  is  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  hjmn — 

**  When  gathering  clouds  around  I  view," 

which  is  known  all  over  the  world,  and  ap- 
pears in  nearly  every  selection  of  sacred  pieces. 

The  Irish  Clmrch  Bill  was  not  destined  to 
succeed  though  the  Whigs  had  returned  to 
ix)wer,  for  it  wjis  so  persistently  opjx)sed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  that  it  had  to  be  aban- 
doneil  by  the  l^Ielboume  ministry. 

But  if  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  still  to  be 
left  unameliorated,  and  the  factious  opposition 
of  Be|)ealers  on  the  one  hand  and  supporters 
of  ecclesiastical  domination  on  the  other,  were 
j)otent  to  delay  any  measure  adequate  to  re- 
dress wrongs  or  to  suppress  outrages  in  that 
unfortunate  country,  there  was  another  great 
question  which  had  already  been  dealt  with 
more  succeasfully.  For  years  the  advocates  of 
negro  emancipation  had  been  waiting  for  the 
legislature  to  take  another  step  in  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  For  though  the  British  slave  trade 
had  been  abolished  mainly  through  the  strenu- 
ous advocacy  of  C^larkson,  Wilberforce,  Zach- 
ary  Macaulay,  Stephens,  and  Romilly,  slavery 
still  existed  in  the  Briti.sh  colonies,  .and  in 
many  places  remained  under  conditions  of  such 
hon-il»le  inhumanity  that  the  liearts  of  good 
men  were  fired  with  a  determination  never  to 
let  the  matter  rest  till  this  foul  blot  had  been 
erased  from  the  national  escutcheon. 

In  1831  tbe  number  of  human  beings  held 
in  slavery  by  powci-s  calling  thcnipelves  Chris- 
tian nations  was  estimated  to  be  5,225,000  — 
namely,  2,(XK),00()  in  Brazil,  1,()5(),0<)0  in  tlie 
United  States,  5(X),(XK)  in  Cuba  and  Porto- 
Rico,  200,000  in  the  French  colonics,  75,000 
in  other  foreign  colonies,  and  8(K),(KX)  in 
Britiali  colonies,  principally  represented  by 
the  West  Indies,  where  the  negroes  were 
engaged  on  the  sugar  and  coffee  plantations. 

Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  a  partner  of 


the  great  brewing  firm  and  member  for  Wey- 
mouth, had  succeeded  Wilberforce  as  the 
advocate  of  emancipation,  and  in  1823  had 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  slavery 
was  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  and  to  Christianity.  He  was  a 
Dissenter,  and  a  man  of  known  piety  and 
strong  determination,  while  his  tall  figure  and 
handsome  presence  gave  him  a  distinction 
which  was  recognized  at  every  meeting  which 
lie  attended.  The  time  had  come  when  his 
constant  earnestness  on  behalf  of  negro  eman- 
cipation was  to  be  crowned  with  succeas ;  but 
the  people  themselves  had  already  demanded 
that  the  government  should  deal  with  the 
question,  and  among  the  banners  of  the 
Liberal  candidates  at  the  elections  the  mo8t 
conspicuous  if  not  the  most  numerous  were 
those  on  which  aj^peared  the  figure  of  a  man- 
acled negro,  beneath  which  was  inscribed, 
"Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother?" 

Doubtless  the  treatment  of  the  West  Indian 
negroes  differed  very  considerably  on  various 
plantations,  and  there  were  planters  and  slave- 
owners who  had  a  humane  regai*d  for  their 
human  "chattels,"  and  neither  ill-used  them 
nor  subjected    them   to   barbarous    punish- 
ments ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  old  system  of  slavery  survived 
in  frequent  cruelties  and  in  unremitting  toil. 
At  anyrate  the  conditions  of  slavery  gave  the 
suffercre  no  redress.  The  negro  had  no  rights, 
nor  was  he  permitted  to  have  property.    He 
was  forbidden  to  accumulate  more  than  £25, 
and  he  could  exercise  none  of  the  privileges 
which  are  claimed  by  humanity  except  by 
the  consent  of  his  owner.    Tlie  possibilities  of 
extreme  severity  were  often  made  certainties,      , 
and  in  the  case  of  the  hands  on  sugar  plauta-  — 
tions  much  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the^^ 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  of  a^^ 
kind  which  justly  aroused  both  the  pity  j 
the  indignation  of  the  advocates  of  freedon 
Tlie  following  may  not  have  represented  anj 
tiling  like  the  majority  of  cases,  but  they  wer 
obviously  not  improbable  nor  highly  exagge^^= 
ated  state^ients  of  the  conditions  of  the 
fortunate  men  and  women  on  some  of 
estates  in  Jamaica.     The  first  is  from 
examination  of  Mr.  William  Tajlor,  who  ^ 
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ioi  tUrtcen  jttas  ft  iiesident  id  Jamaica  in  a 
ooBUDcmAl  capodty^  and  &9  a  nmnager  of 
t«tatai:- 

••  <>.  Do  you  tbink  Umt  an  esacntial  improve- 
wieui  19  coti^ifiieut  with  a  state  of  slavery  ? 
^  A,  1  think  DO  esseutial  amelioration  can 
Bud  mih  slivvery. 
•*  {>.  Will  you  dtsscribe  what  you  meau  by 
«*»ielioratioivi 

•*  J.  For  instance,  the  absence  of  the  whip. 
I  «lo  not  tee  that  they  can  uphold  slavery 
'"'^tiljcnjt  pliTEical  coercion^without  corporeal 
fMkltaiikitient ;  some  motive  must  be  brought 
Ikut  on  mcn*s  minds;  where  there  is  no 
»tiT««  you  musit  apply  the  whip;  if  you  with- 
vl^l^a^w  that  an  instant,  rehucatioa  takes  place 
<^  th«t  wh<»le  ayHt**m,  and  I  do  not  think  that, 
's^Mier  any  ameliorated  slavery,  they  Ciin  be 
k*pt  together,  I  think  a  certain  degree  of  it 
KHiy  be  called  cruel  punishment.  Corporeal 
pvzxtiihment  b  necea^jy  to  keeping  them  to- 
1  to  keep  them  In  active  operation. 
ink  that  the  work  of  the  estate  can 
^  carried  on  without  flogging,  and  flogging 
fiietimes/' 

_:  m  from  the  examination  of 
r.  JaniiM  Beckford  Wild  man,  a  planter  and 
l**^oprietf»r  of  640  alaves : — 

**  9.  Did  you  work  the  boiling-honae  in  one 
•^  t-wu  spcJlfi  on  your  estate  ? 

*^  A,  The  ^stem  on  one  of  my  estates  when 
*  '^nmt  waa  a  rery  dreadful  one,  as  I  con- 
l  •*i«red»  and  of  which  my  attoniey,  although 
had  be«n  in  the  ifiland  all  his  Jife,  was 
Qt;  for  when  I  told  him  the  negroes 
•^K^rtcd  what  i«  called  the  long  spell— tliat  is, 
facft,  four-and  twenty  hours— he  denied  it, 
^'^^  aaid  it  was  not  so  j  and  it  was  not  until 
^  <^Iled  up  the  people,  and  asked  them  tlie 
^••^■ti^i,  that  he  ackijowledged  it. 

**  9-  Explain  to  the  committee  wlmt  the  long 

**  i.  In  the  long  ftpell  the  negro  goes  on  at 

**^  ''         '  -?k  in  the  day;  he  then  continues 

:  jur-Aud'tweuty  liours  in  workj  he 

*•  Uwn  reiicvud^  at  »heIl-blow,  for  two  hours, 

^  Im  works  again  From  that  time  till  daik, 

•^  ttil  it  ii  thirty  hours'  hibour  with  the 

two  houm;  then  at  daylight 

The  way  in  which  they 


meet  that  is — they  say,  *Oh,  but  where  twelve 
people  are  wanted,  we  put  on  twenty-four,  so 
that  twelve  are  always  at  rest;*  and  that  is 
the  fact  in  one  way,  because  those  women  who 
are  attending  the  mill  are  squirted  all  over 
with  the  cane-juice,  and  are  wet  through. 

**Q.  You  are  speaking  of  what  yourself 
knew! 

"A,  Yes,  and  what  I  saw  day  after  day, 
and  night  after  night 

**  Q.  If  any  witness  should  have  stated  that 
those  who  fed  the  mill  are  not  wetted  with  the 
juice  of  the  sugar-cane  that  spurts  out,  that  is 
not  correct  1 

"J.  No,  it  ia  not;  I  defy  any  one  to  feed 
the  mill  without  being  squirted  all  over  with 
juice.  I  have  done  it  mj-aelf  j  I  have  gi'own 
canes  as  thick  as  my  arm  ;  that  cane  is  put  in 
between  two  lurge  rollera  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  diameter;  the  roller  is  so  close  you 
scarcely  can  see  through  it;  the  cane  is,  with 
a  little  impetus,  thrust  between  the  roller,  and 
that  catches  hold  of  it  and  di*aws  it  in;  and 
when  the  cane  is  rank  and  in  good  oixler  it  is 
BO  full  of  juice  tliere  is  almost  a  little  fountain 
phiying  on  the  people;  they  are  perfectly  wet 
through,  they  have  nothing  on  but  their  little 
Oanaburgh  frock,  and  their  lower  clotht^s; 
then  if  they  lie  down  in  that  state  on  the  miU 
bed,  which  at  low  ground  is  raised  very  high, 
of  course  they  are  before  a  small  fire,  exposed 
to  so  piercing  a  dniught  of  cold,  that  although  I 
myself  was  clothed  wannly  as  Europeans  are, 
and  liad  a  Scotch  plaid,  which  I  bound  round 
my  face,  I  could  not  stand  it 

**^.  The  crop  time  is  generally  in  the 
coldest  part  of  the  year  in  that  country  1 

"J,  The  mill  is  generally  put  about  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  from  February  it  varies,  according 
to  the  climate,  for  three,  four,  or  six  months; 
on  some  estates  it  is  crop  time  nearly  the  year 
round. 

"  Q,  Those  who  feed  the  miU  through  Feb- 
ruary and  March  are  subject  to  euffer  ex- 
tremely from  cold  ? 

"J.  I  comader  that  as  one  great  reason  of 
the  destruction  of  life.  The  negro  comes  out 
of  tlie  field,  after  working  all  day  under  a 
tropical  sun,  and  comes  in  to  take  tbe  night 
spell^  gets  wet  through  in  feeding  the  miU| 
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and  lies  down  on  the  mill  floor  to  sleep  two  or 
three  huurs  under  the  cutting  wind :  I  con- 
sider that  to  be  one  great  reason  for  the  de- 
struction of  life  on  sugiir  estates. 

"  Q.  Did  the  long  si>ell  exist  on  your  estate  ? 

"J.  On  one  out  of  the  three. 

**  Q.  What  may  be  gained  in  produce,  is  in 
your  opinion  lost  in  the  life  of  the  slave  ? 

"J.  Over  and  over  again. 

*^Q,  What  are  the  punishments  in  use  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica  now  ? 

^A,  They  are  very  cruel  ones. 

**§.  Will  you  state  wliat  they  are? 

"-i.  The  general  system  of  flogging  is  to 
give  them  a  certain  number  of  stripes  with  a 
long  whip,  which  inflicts  a  dreadful  laceration, 
or  a  dreadful  contusion ;  and  then  they  follow 
up  that  by  a  very  severe  flogging  with  ebony 
switches,  the  ebony  being  a  very  strong  wiry 
plant,  with  small  leaves  like  a  myrtle  leaf,  and 
under  every  leaf  a  sharp  tough  thorn:  and 
then  after  that  they  rub  them  with  brine." 

Of  course  it  may  be  now,  as  it  was  tlien,  ar- 
gued that  sucli  punishments  were  only  inflicted 
for  very  serious  offences,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  regard  the  rubbing  with  brine  as  an  inten- 
tional addition  to  the  sufferings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate wretches  who  had  to  endure  it,  but  as 
a  barbarous  means  of  preventing  dreadful 
and  probably  fatal  results  from  wounds  or 
abrasions  in  such  a  climate ;  but  the  whole  ad- 
mission is  sickening,  <and  the  excuse  even  for 
quoting  it  may  be  that  it  will  serve  to  show 
not  only  the  evils  of  the  slavery  which  was 
suffered  to  exist  even  af t«r  the  abolition  of  the 
trade  in  negroes,  but  also  the  vast  si>ace  over 
which  the  progress  of  the  last  half -century  has 
carried  us,  when  we  consider  that  human  beings 
could  be  so  tortured  for  comparatively  small 
faults,  and  that  the  punishments  were  inflicted 
without  a  trial  l>efore  any  legal  tribunal  and 
witliout  the  right  of  appeal  to  any  constituted 
authority. 

The  Quakers,  who  were  among  the  most 
j>ronounced  advocates  of  freedom  for  the  negro, 
had  long  recognized  the  incompatibility  of 
slavery  with  Christianity  and  had  emancipated 
their  slaves  as  early  as  1787,  after  which  it  was 
declared  that  there  was  not  a  single  slave  in 
the  possession  of  any  member  of  the  Society 


of  Friends,  who  were,  however,  subject  to  per- 
secution for  their  endeavours  to  instruct  their 
black  labourers.  "It  is  curious/'  says  the 
Mornitig  Chronide  of  that  time,  "that  the 
Quakers,  so  far  from  seeking  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  their  slaves,  actually  gave  compen- 
sation to  the  slaves  for  the  injury  which  had 
been  done  them  by  holding  them  in  slavery. 
They  adculated  what  would  have  been  due  to 
the  skives  as  wages,  over  and  above  food  and 
clothing,  from  the  commencement  of  their 
slavery,  and  paid  the  debt,  thus  clearing  their 
conscience,  as  far  as  they  could,  of  this  deep 
offence." 

The  Quakers  were  therefore  naturally  advo- 
cates of  the  immediate  and  entire  "abolition," 
demanded  by  Buxton  and  other  earnest  advo- 
cates who  represented  perhaps  the  wider  pop- 
ular feeling.     But  the  government  was  not 
prepared  to  recommend  such  a  sudden  emanci- 
pation.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to 
a  great  extent  shared  by  his  older  contempor- 
aries, and  many  of  those  members  of  the  Whig 
government  who  were  disposed  to  grant  com- 
plete f  i-eedom  to  the  slave,  hesitated  to  restore 
him  to  absolute  liberty  until  he  had  been  in  a 
measure  prepared  for  it  by  an  interval  which  be 
would  pass  in  a  transitional  "apprenticeship." 
They  feared,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  the 
sudden  emancipation  of  a  large  number  of  an- 
e<lucatcd  slaves  would  lead  to  excesses  whid^ 
it  might  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impoSi — 
sible  to  control,  without  worse  consequence-^ 
than  coiUd  ensue  from  the  exercise  of  oertai  "^ 
restraints  which  would  not  press  hardly,  buz=a 
would  interpose  for  a  time  between  actu^  s 
slavery  and  free  labour. 

Among  the  noblest  achievements  of  the  fi:^BEr 
reform  ministry  must  surely  be  reckoned  ^k_' 
abolition  of  West  Indian  slavery ;  for,  so  fa^r— 
foiTu  goes,  the  abolition  was  complete.    Frr  ^— 
time  to  time,  under  the  pressure  of  opinioi=B. 
and  out  of  parliament,  orders  in  council    Itj^^ . 
been  passed  liaving  for  their  object  the  mit:£^^ 
tion  of  the  evils  of  slavery  as  a  system  and   tz^ 
personal  sufferings  of  the  slaves.     These,  hc^"^- 
ever  well  intended,  had  all  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  half -measures.    The  alaye's  mnst^J' 
was  irritated,  and  took  sach  vengeance  as  he 
could;  the  slave  himself, awakened  to  the  ideM 
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Wll  ho  Imd  rights  wtiioli  were  withheld  fmm 
Md  in  the  groi«,  objectetl  to  receiving  iham 
bH  Uj  bit  iti  ihi»  way.     Not  tbnt  ^At^/  under- 
itood  the  fljtfcrcnoe  between  tm  ttrncJioration 
of  tlietr  Jot  hy  order  in  council  in  EngUind 
and  an  amelioratian  by  a^rt  of  parliameDt  in 
Ctigtand ;  but  that  tbey  laid  the  blame  ujiou 
the  Wwt  Indian  uutboritiea  when  they  did 
Iftot  get  all  they  wanted.     In  fact,  the  discon- 
tent vnia  genera].    The  planters  multered,  and 
more  than  muttered,  some  ugly  things  about 
wjthlioKling  the  pn^-ment  of  taxes  to  the  im- 
perial government;   the  negroes  of  Jamaica 
rose  in  insurrection.     Thi3  was  in  the  latt<*r 
pttrt  of  the  year  1831.     At  home,  of  course, 
the  Weat  Indian  interest  had  powerful  repre- 
sentativvSy  and  these  demanded  conipensation 
friini  the  gov^emment  for  the  losses  they  had 
On  the  other  hand,  the  friend  a  of 
ion  took  thia  opportunity  of  calling 
touea  than  ever  for  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.     The  religious  public  in  Great 
EritAtn  were  very  much  excited   u|K)n  this 
i(QMtaoo;  other  Nonconforming  bodies  besides 
ih9  Qttftkers  being  especially  active  in  their 
Uhcnirg.    Lord  Brougham  presented  a  petition 
v^td  by  about  140,000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
leodon;  the  signatures  being  as  a  rule  not 
eftly  (diii  /A,  but  of  a  very  diflFerent  charac- 
*w  in  otlier  respects  from  those  too  often  at- 
t>^ied  to  petitions  for  merely  political  objects* 
»W  pttitioners  in  this  case  asked  nothing  for 
•■•iXWslvea ;  they  were  moved  by  compassion, 
vdilgnfltion,  and  the  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
*^  divine  kw.    Mr.  Tliomaa  Fowell  Buxton, 
***^i«g  his  share  of  the  work  in  the  Lower 
^^*^*a*fc  moved  for  tlie  apjiointmeot  of  a  select 
^"^^^KiiaiUee  to  consider  the  l>est  and  most  ex- 
P'^'tlllOili  means  of  fulfilling  the  pi-ayer  of  the 
5*^^>«W  whldi  was  of  course  the  a])olition  of 
^  ^W  Indian  sJavery,     Tliis  was  u[>po6ed  by 
*^**^  Althorp,  ^T^^  ihe  motion  was  lost  by  a 
^•"S*  mijority ;  but  victory  was  now  certain. 
***«i  was  not  long  delayed.    Of  course  Lord 
^^^gham  CDuld  not  (and  indeed  he  did  not) 
*^lnl  his  share  of  the  hibour,  for  he  had 
^••■JH  brif<»ly  iiid4*bted  to  abilitionist  votes  for 
^  rrtam  for  Vorkj»hire, 

Th#  movumi^nt  which,  after  a  long  struggle^ 
*^ltej  tn  tlir  aboUtTon  of  slavi^rv  in  the  Bri- 


tish colonies,  was  in  its  later  stages  entirely 
religious.  Other  than  religious  men  had  joined 
in  it,  for  example,  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  many 
religious  men  had  opposed  its  progress;  but 
at  List  the  intlueuee  of  the  Qmikens  and  *'  the 
Clapham  sect,"  as  tlie  whole  I^Lioiulay  group 
were  called,  stamped  it  with  an  essentially 
religious  character,  which  it  never  lost  till  the 
goal  was  reached.  Sir  George  Stephen,  son  of 
George  Stephen  and  brother  of  tlie  abler  and 
more  celebrated  Sir  James  (of  the  colonial 
office),  maintained  that  till  tlie  enemies  of 
slavery  had  succeeded  in  stamping  upon  the 
movement  the  idea  that  it  was  above  all  things 
an  effort  to  get  the  will  of  God  done,  it  never 
assumed  the  form  and  dimensiona  which 
assured  its  8f>eedy  tnuniph.  Those  were  Uie 
days  in  which  the  great  missionary  and  edu- 
cational societies  began  to  **  loom  large"  in 
the  public  eye.  Exeter  Hall  and  Freemaaons* 
Hall  werv  the  gi^eat  resorts  of  such  associa- 
tions, and  *'the  May  meetings"  were  moat 
imposing.  The  number  of  hours  to  which  a 
missionary  or  anti-slavery  meeting  would  ex- 
tend its  sittings  would,  in  our  own  Imaier  and 
more  irnimtient  day  be  voted  appalling;  but 
it  was  a  regular  thing  then  for  respectable 
people^  bound  for  such  assemblies,  to  take 
refreshments  with  them;  partly  because  a 
meeting  convened  for  eleven  o'clock  might  go 
on  till  three,  i>artly  because  it  was  often  im- 
possible to  get  out  for  a  time,  the  place  was 
so  crowde<i.  How  much  needle-work  and 
fancy  work  was  ilone  by  enthudiiistic  ladies  in 
those  five  or  six  hours'  meetings  will  never  be 
known;  but  to  look  down  from  the  gallery 
upon  the  busy  fingers  at  work  below  was 
daauding  to  the  eye.  Of  the  enthusiasm  that 
sometimes  woke  up  suddenly  at  such  places 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea  j  but  per- 
haps a  few  sentences  from  an  account  given 
liy  Sir  George  Stephen  of  a  meeting  at  which 
Wilberforce  and  Buxton  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  imr>oae  **  moderate  views"  upon  the  excited 
assembly  may  be  not  unwelcome.  No  man 
knew  more  the  inner  and  outer  life  of  the 
movement  than  Sir  George  St<*phen,  and  an  a 
con  temporary  record  his  account  has  much 
value,  besides  being  graphic  and  straight- 
forward.     An   important  impulse  had   been 
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givcu  to  the  auti-tihivuiy  ngitatiou  by  a  great 
meeting  heKl  in  Freemasuiis'  Hall.  It  w;i8  a 
laagniiicont  spectacle/'  writes  Sir  George 
Stephen.  **Well  do  I  remember  Kiying  to 
those  around  me,  what  I  then  sincerely  felt, 
*  To-day  the  blave  Ls  free  !'  And  all  appeared 
to  share  the  same  feeling ;  but,  ahis,  the  very 
demon  of  procnistination  seemed  to  have  pos- 
bessed  our  leadei"s!  A  string  of  resolutions 
was  projiosed  by  Buxton,  admirably  woi-ded, 
admirably  intlignant,  but  admirably  prudent. 
They  wound  uj)  with  an  unalterable  deter- 
mination to  leave  no  projjcr  and  pnicticable 
means  unattempted  for  effecting  at  the  earliest 
perioil  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out the  British  dominions.  They  were  carried, 
and  others  to  the  like  effect;  but  it  wai*  too 
much  for  the  patience  of  young  anti-slavery 
England.  !Mr.  Tow  nail,  a  member  of  the 
Anti-slavery  Committee,  was  in  the  side  gal- 
lery. Careless  of  tlie  pnulish  decorum  that 
had  hitherto  marked  all  our  meetings,  and  in 
defiance  of  frowns  and  remonstrances  and 
cries  of  order,  Mr.  Pownall  woidd  be  heard, 
and  was  heard,  lie  moved  an  amendment  in 
H  few  pithy  words,  deprecating  indecision  and 
delay.  *That  from  and  after  the  lirst  of 
January,  1830,  every  slave  bom  within  the 
king's  dominions  shall  be  free.'  It  was  a 
spark  to  the  mine.  The  shouts,  the  tumult  of 
applause,  were  such  as  I  never  heard  before, 
and  never  shall  hear  again.  Cheers  innumer- 
able thundered  from  every  bench,  hats  and 
handkercliiefs  were  waved  in  every  hand. 
Buxton  deprecated.  Brougham  interposed, 
Wilberforce  waved  his  hand  for  silence,  but 
tdl  was  i)antomime  and  dumb-show.  1  did 
my  best  in  a  little  knot  of  some  half-dozen 
young  men  to  resist  all  attempt  at  suppres- 
sion. We  would  :dlow  no  silence  and  no  ap- 
j>eals.  At  the  tii-st  subsidence  of  the  temi)est 
we  began  again,  reserving  our  lungs  till  others 
were  tired.  We  soon  became  the  fuglemen 
of  the  mighty  host ;  nor  did  we  rest  or  allow 
othera  to  rest  till  Wilberforce  rose  to  i)ut  tlie 
amendment,  which  was  can-ied  with  a  bui*st 
of  exulting  triumph  that  would  have  made 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  inaudible  at  equal  dis- 
tance.'' To  this  interesting  account  of  a  kind 
of  scene   which  in  those  *^high  and  palmy 


days"  of  religious  and  pliilantbropic  meetings 
was  not  at  all  singular,  it  need  hardly  be 
added  that  the  "i-esolution"  did  not  cany  all 
before  it,  for  it  waa  not  till  four  yeai-s  after- 
wards tliat  the  slave  was  formally  declaied 
free. 

It  was  during  the  delmte  on  tlie  ministeiial 
proi>osition  for  emancipation  of  the  slaves  iu 
the  West  India  Islands,  which  was  brought 
foi-ward  on  the  14th  of  ]SLiy,  1833,  that  Loixl 
Ho  wick,  ex-under-secretaiy  for  the  colonies, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  great  de- 
struction of  human  life  had  taken  place  in  the 
West  Indies,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  slaves  are  worked,  referred  in  illustration 
to  an  estate  in  Demerara  of  which  the  elder 
Mr.  Ghulstone  was  the  owner.  This  reference, 
which  was  little  short  of  an  accusation,  gave 
tlie  lising  young  statesman  an  opportunity 
for  an  eloquent  refutation,  and  furnished 
him  with  real  motive  power  for  what  was  in 
effect  his  maiden  speech  in  pai'liament.  This 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  May,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  ])resentation  of  a  petition  from  Fortar- 
lington  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  chal- 
lenged the  noble  lord's  statement  respecting 
the  decrease  of  seventy-one  slaves  upon  the 
estate  of  Vreetlen  Hoop,  which  had  been 
attributed  to  the  inci-eased  cultivation  of 
sugar.  The  real  cause  of  the  decreajse  lay  in 
the  very  large  proportion  of  Africans  upon  the 
estate.  When  it  came  into  his  father's  |X)8ses- 
sion  it  was  so  weak,  owing  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  Africans  upon  it,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
add  two  hundred  i)eople  to  the  gang.  It  was 
notorious  that  Africans  were  im}x>rted  into 
Demerara  and  Trinidad  up  to  a  later  period 
than  into  any  other  colony;  and  he  should, 
when  the  proper  time  arrived,  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  decrease  on  Vreeden  Hoop  was 
among  the  old  Africans,  and  that  thei-e  was 
an  increase  going  on  in  the  Creole  popidation, 
which  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
statement  of  the  noble  lord.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  produced  was  small  in  proportion  to 
that  produced  on  many  other  estates.  The 
cultivation  of  cotton  in  Demerara  had  been 
abandoned,  and  tliat  of  coffee  much  diminished, 
and  the  people  employed  in  these  sources  of 
pnxluction  had  been  transferred  to  the  cnlti- 
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vatJou  ot  «igar»  Demerara^  too,  wa^  peculiarly 
ctitiiALiiiced,  and  the  labour  of  the  quiuq 
rnutuber  of  negroes  distributed  over  the  yeiu* 
wtmld  produce  in  thfit  colony  a  greater  quantity 
mi^M-  with  Itfssj  injury  to  the  fjeople  than 
rgru^'j^  tijidd  pnxluce  in  other  colonies  work- 
ing only  At  the  ttated  periods  of  crop.  He 
ready  to  admit  that  this  cultivation  whb 
:  a  mote  severe  character  tl)an  others;  and  he 
would  aak,  Were  there  not  certain  employments 
in  thbi  and  other  countiiea  more  destructive 
to  life  than  others?  He  would  only  instance 
I  of  painting  and  working  in  iead-mineSy 
I  of  whirh  \vi  re  well  known  to  have  that 
tleney. 
The  noble  lurd  attempted  to  impugn  the 
baracWr  uf  the  gentleman  acting  as  manager 
uf  h]0  father^ti  estates;  and  in  making  this 
ctioti  he  had  certainly  been  most  unfor- 
nat«i  for  there  wa»  not  an  individual  in 
'  colcn^y  more  pniverbial  for  humanity  and 
kiod  treatment  of  his  slaves  than  this 

Mr.  dndiitone  e^ud  ho  held  in  his  hand 
UUen  from  the  agent,  in  which  that 
gmtlemftD  tpoke  in  the  kindest  terms  of  the 
people  tsnder  his  charge;  described  their  state 
of  tuppiness,  content,  and  healthiness^  their 
goiid  coodacty  and  tlie  infrequency  of  severe 
pnaiahisiesit;  and  recommended  certain  addi- 
liofuil  oomforts  which  ho  said  the  slaves  well 
ilacrvcid. 

Oti  iht»  3rd  of  June^  the  debate  on  the 
abolition  of  slavery  wa^  resumed ^  and  Mr. 
again  addressed  the  house,  enter- 
Rg  much  more  fully  into  the  charges  which 
Lonl  Howick  had  brought  against  the  manage- 
ment of  bis  fatlier's  esEtates  in  Demerarai  and 
oir«d  their  grounidleaBnees.  Although  he 
with  shame  and  piun  that  cases  of 
DUn  cruelty  had  occurred  in  the  oolotiies, 
b#  additd  that  thi*y  would  always  exist,  par- 
tienlftrly  under  the  system  of  shivery,  and  thb 
wtm  ttDf)tieatlonably  a  substantial  reason  why 
Uko  firiUik  letgislatufe  and  public  should  set 
Ivas  in  !  >  provide  for  its 

);  but  I  that  these  in- 

\  oi  cruelty  coidd  easily  be  explained  by 
Wast  Indians  who  represented  thiaiii  as 
and  iaolaU!4  casen,  and  who  mafiitained 


that  the  ordinary  illation  of  master  and  slave 
was  one  of  kindness  and  not  of  hostility.  He 
deprecated  cruelty,  and  he  deprecated  slavery* 
both  of  which  were  abhorrent  to  the  nature 
of  Englishmen;  but,  conct^dLug  these  things* 
he  asked,  **  Were  not  Eoglishmen  to  retain  a 
nglit  to  their  own  honestly  and  legally  ac- 
quired property  7"  The  cruelty,  he  said,  did  not 
exist,  and  he  saw  no  rensdh  for  the  attack 
which  had  recently  been  nuide  upon  the  West 
India  interest.  He  hoped  the  house  would 
make  a  point  to  adopt  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation, and  to  stimulate  the  slave  to  genu* 
ine  and  spontaneous  industry.  If  this  were 
not  done,  and  moral  instruction  were  not 
imparted  to  the  sbv^,  liberty  would  prove  a 
cmnse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  them.  Eef erring 
to  the  property  question,  and  the  proix)aed 
plans  for  emancipation,  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
that  the  house  might  consume  its  time  and 
exert  its  wisdom  in  devising  these  plans,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  colonial  legis- 
ktures  success  would  be  hopeless.  He  thought 
there  was  excessive  wickedness  in  any  violent 
interference  under  the  present  circumstances. 
They  were  still  in  the  midst  of  unconcluded 
inquiries,  and  to  pursue  the  measure  then 
under  discussion  at  that  moment,  was  to 
commit  an  act  of  great  and  unnecessary  hos> 
tility  towards  the  island  of  Jamaica,  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  house  to  place  as  broad  a  dis- 
tinction as  posBible  between  the  idle  and  the 
iudustrious  slaves,  and  nothing  could  be  too 
strong  to  secuj'e  the  freedom  of  the  latter ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  idle  slaves^  no  ]:>eriod  of 
emancipation  could  hasten  their  improvement. 
H  the  labours  of  the  house  sliould  be  con- 
ducted to  a  satisfactory  issue,  it  would  redtnmd 
to  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  majest^'^s  ministers,  whilst  it  would 
be  delightful  to  the  West  India  planters  them- 
selves — for  they  must  feel  that  to  hold  in 
bondage  their  feUow-men  must  always  involve 
the  greatest  reajionsibility.  But  let  not  any 
man  think  of  carrying  this  meamire  by  force. 
England  rested  her  power  not  upon  physical 
force,  but  upon  her  principles,  her  intellect, 
and  virtue;  and  if  this  great  measure  were 
not  placed  on  a  fair  bxisis,  or  were  conducted 
by  violence,  he  would  houtnt  it  tm  a  aigxud 
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for  the  ruin  of  the  colonies  and  the  downfall 
of  the  empire. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  GLidstone,  as  borne  out 
by  the  tenor  of  his  speech,  was  not  one  of  hos- 
tility to  emanci])ation,  though  he  was  un- 
doubtedly unfavourable  to  an  immediate  and 
an  indiscriminate  enfranchisement  He  de- 
manded, moreover,  that  the  interests  of  the 
planters  should  l)e  duly  regarded. 

The  apprenticeship  clause  was,  however, 
a  (Kirt  of  the  government  scheme  of  abolition 
whicli  was  ez])lained  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  ex- 
changed the  office  of  Irish  secretary  for  that 
of  secretary  for  the  colonies.  Immediate  and 
effectual  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
colonies,  under  such  provisions  for  regulating 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  as  might  combine 
their  welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

It  was  considered  ex)Xidieut  that  all  child- 
ren bom  after  the  passing  of  any  act,  or  who 
should  be  under  the  age  of  six  years  at  the 
time  of  passing  any  act  of  pailiameut  for  that 
purpose,  should  be  decLired  free,  subject, 
nevertheless,  to  such  tenijx)rary  restrictions 
as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  their  suj)- 
l>ort  and  maintenance. 

All  i)ersous  then  slaves  were  to  be  entitled  to 
be  registered  as  apprentice  labourers,  and  to  ac- 
quire thereby  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen,  subject  to  the  restriction  of  labour- 
ing under  conditions,  and  for  a  time  to  be 
fixed  by  parliament,  for  their  present  ownera. 

To  i)rovide  against  the  risk  of  loss  which 
pro})rietors  in  his  majesty's  colonial  posses- 
sions miglit  sustain  by  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
his  majesty  was  to  be  enabled  to  advance,  by 
way  of  loan  to  be  raised  from  time  to  time,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £15,000,000,  to  be  repaid 
in  such  maimer  and  at  such  a  rate  of  interest 
iis  should  be  prescribed  by  parliament 

His  majesty  was  to  be  enabled  to  defray 
any  such  expense  as  he  miglit  incur  in  estab- 
lishing an  efficient  stipendiary  magistracy  in 
the  colonies,  and  in  aiding  the  local  legisla- 
tures in  providing  for  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  the  negro  population  to  be  eman- 
cipated. 


On  the  30th  of  May  these  resolotioDs  were 
brought  forward  for  consideration,  and  the 
first  general  proposition  to  abolish  slavery 
passed  without  a  division,  the  debate  turning 
cliiefiy  on  the  means  of  inducing  the  West 
India  planters  to  accept  the  measure  in  good 
faith  and  with  cordial  oo-operation,  a  desire 
which  wsis  not  fully  aooomplished,  even  though 
an  enormous  sum  was  paid  as  compensation, 
since  five  years  afterwards  it  was  found  that 
under  cover  of  the  apprenticeship  clause  the 
Jamaica  owners  continued  many  of  their  worst 
tyrannies,  and  that  in  numerous  instances 
tliere  had  been  no  real  manumission.  This, 
however,  is  anticipating  the  story.  The  second 
resolution  as  to  the  freedom  of  children  was 
also  adopted,  though  Mr.  Hume  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  nomination  of  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  probable  efficiency  of  free 
labour.  Such  a  conmiission,  had  it  been  granted, 
would  probably  have  had  a  considerable  effect 
on  the  third  clause  of  the  measure,  whicli 
embodied  the  system  of  apprenticeship— ami 
it  was  on  this  third  proposition  that  the  debate 
was  fought  most  earnestly.  Of  course  the 
foremost  advocates  of  emancipation  were  op- 
posed to  it,  and  Mr.  Buxton  declared  that 
it  was  founded  on  a  fallacy,  for  it  was  framed 
on  a  supposition  that  the  emancipated  slaves 
could  not  be  induced  to  work  for  wages.  He 
cited  numerous  facts  which  he  contended 
would  show  that  as  free  labourers  they  would 
not  only  work  readily  for  wages,  but  that 
their  labour  was  far  more  profitable  to  their 
employers  when  they  looked  forward  to  a  pecu- 
niary reward. 

These  were  the  views  of  the  original  ad~ 
vocates  of   emancipation,  who  if  they 

ever  considered   the  question  of    an  inter 

mediate    "apprenticeship,"   would    have   re 

garded  it  with  distrust,  not  only  because  o 
its  falling  short  of  complete  abolition  of  slaverj==^^ 
but  also  because  they  regarded  it  as  a  f«llap 
in  political  economy. 

It  may  be  known  to  only  a  few  of  ou^- 
readers  tliat  in  1832  Harriet  Martiueau,  5.^= 
one  of  her  Uliutrations  of  Politiccd  Econom^^ 
presented  the  free  negro  labour  question  undei 
the  guise  of  "a  tale"  entitled  "Demeraia-'^ 
It  consisted  of  twelve  chapters,  the  titles  </ 
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were  —  1,  Sunrise  briugB  8onx>w  in 
^  Law  endangers  property  in 
Dcmenum.  3.  Prosperity  impoveriiilicd  in 
DiltiCTmtm.  4.  Childhood  is  wintry  in  Deme- 
rum.  5,  No  hoate  to  the  wedding  in  Deme- 
mra.  6J  Man  worth  le«3S  than  Im^si  in  Deme- 
imn.  7.  Chmtiamty  difficult  in  Demerara. 
6.  The  proud  covet  pauperiani  in  Demerara. 
H*  CaUmity  wdcome  in  Demerara.  lu.  Pro- 
tedioii  is  opprcisdion  in  Demerara.  11.  Beasts 
bant  uien  in  Detneram.  1  %  No  master  knows 
Mm  uuku  in  I>emenir2i.  The  tde  is  in  the  form 
of  «  dialogue,  and  the  principid  personages 
■rs  Mr.  Bnice,  a  planter,  and  his  son  Alfred, 
lately  arrived  from  Engknd,  The  foUowiDg 
txtnct  exhibits  the   manner  in  which   the 

iobjeci  was  dealt  with. 
"'WeQf  but,  Alfred,  give  me  the  items. 

741  me  thm  value  ol  a  healthy  slave  at  twenty- 

***  I  belittve  his  labour  will  be  found  at  least 
51ft  per  cent  dearer  than  free  labour.  From 
l"rtli  to  til  teen  years  of  age^  including  food, 
clotliing,  Ufe-insurance,  and  medicine,  he  will 
^'•tti  expenae ;  will  not  hel' 

'  Yes.   The  work  he  does  will  scarcely  pay 
iiosaranee,  medicine,  and  attendance,  leav- 
7o>at  hb  food  and  clotiiing ;  but,  from  fifteen 
» twenty  •one,  his  laboinr  may  just  defray  hia 

Very  well ;  then  food  and  clothinjf  for 

■"wn  jenrs  remain  to  be  paid ;  the  average 

*"*  of  which,  per  aiuium,  being  at  the  least 

•fit  lit!  has  eost  jf90  over  and  aljove  his  eani' 

nt  twenty-one  years.     Then^  if  we  con- 

'  that  the  beat  work  of  the  best  field-hand 

*  ^orth  barely  two-thirds  of  the  average 

l-Ulmur  of  whites  — if  we  consider   the 

I  of  his  being  sick  or  lame,  or  running 

i*uy,  or  dying— and  that,  if  none  of  these 

*^0|p  Lajjpen,  he  must  be  maint'iined  in  old 

*!*»  *♦  Diust  feel  that  property  of  tliia  kind 

"''^  ^  U}  bring  in  at  least  10  per  cent  per 

iiiimm  intensst  on  the  capital  laid  out  upon 

™^  Whether  the  labour  of  a  black,  amount- 

^JH  to  barely  two-thirds  of  that  of  a  white 

IT,  defray?  his  own   subsistence,    his 

"^f*  ol  the  expense  of  an  overseer  and  a 

^iriter,  and  10  per  cent  interest   on  £90,  1 

*it  fan  U>  say/ 


"*Certf«nly  not,  son,  even  if  we  forget  that 
we  have  taken  the  average  of  free  labour, 
and  the  prime  of  slave  laboiir.  We  have  said 
nothing  of  the  women,  whose  cost  is  full  aa 
much,  while  their  earnings  are  less  than  the 
men's.  But  yon  overlook  one  grand  con- 
sideration; that  whites  cannot  work  in  tlie 
summer  lime  in  this  climate  and  on  this 
soih' 

"  *  It  ifi  only  saying  /r^  black  instead  of 
white.  The  tenure  of  the  labour  is  the  qnes* 
tion,  not  the  colour  of  the  labourers^  as  long 
as  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  whichever 
is  vf anted.  (July  let  us  look  at  what  is  pass- 
ing before  our  e^^es,  and  we  shall  see  whether 
negroes  working  for  wages,  or  even  under 
tribute,  are  not  tia  good  labourei-s  as  whites,' " 

The  "under  tribute"  certainly  seems  to 
point  to  the  suggestion  of  some  transitional 
period ;  but  Mr.  Buxton  and  las  followena  be- 
lieved tliat  the  apprenticeship  scheme  would 
pnive  altogether  unworkable,  and  both  Mr. 
Haicomb  and  Lord  Howick,  who  had  resigned 
the  secretaryship  of  the  colonies  because  of 
liis  objection  to  tliis  part  of  the  ministerial 
phm,  absolutely  condenined  it.  He  aligned 
that  it  had  not  been  shown  in  what  manner 
the  proposed  system  of  apprenticesliip  would 
improve  the  character  of  the  negroes  so  as  to 
render  them  more  fit  to  enjoy  complete  liberty 
at  the  Lud  ol  twelve  years,  and  he  believed 
that  they  would  be  in  a  worse  condition  at 
the  termination  of  the  experiment  than  they 
were  at  its  commencement.  The  government, 
however,  would  not  abandon  that  clause,  and 
they  were  supported  by  Macaulay,  who,  no 
leas  because  of  his  own  ability  than  from  the 
fact  of  hia  being  the  son  of  the  companion  of 
Wilberfuree  and  Clarkson  in  the  first  demands 
for  negro  emancipation,  added  gi'eatly  to  the 
strength  of  the  ministry.  The  period  of  ap- 
[irenticeship,  it  was  contended,  was  an  interval 
of  transmission  by  which  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty would  be  recognised — while  freedom 
from  cor]:K)ra!  punishment  would  be  ensured, 
resjH;i;t  for  the  domestic  ties  of  the  neirro  would 
be  secured— and  the  hil>ourer  would  receive  a 
considerable  share  of  the  produce  of  his  in- 
dustry. It  waa  also  argued  that  thu  advocate* 
of   immediate  emancipation  could  not  show 
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that  the  same  amount  would  be  produced  in 
the  West  Indies  l.»y  a  system  of  free  labour  jw 
wiis  obtained  by  compulsion.  Mr.  Buxton 
gave  way  on  beiu^j  a-ssurod  that  the  dumtion 
of  the  iK'ri(Ml  of  apprenticeship  should  be  left 
an  open  <piestion,  and  he  also  agreed  to  forego 
another  amendment  that  would  have  secured 
to  the  negi'O  wages  in  exchauge  for  his  labour. 
O'Conuell,  who  had  seconded  this  proposition, 
insisted  on  carrying  it  to  a  division,  but  it  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  West  Indian  influence  was  strong  in 
the  house,  and  it  was  known  that  the  negi'oes 
in  Jamaica  were  fivquently  attempting  to  re- 
volt— endeavoui-s,  however,  which  had  only 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  uiHDn  them  barbarous 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  slavc-ownera,  who 
often  treated  them  with  the  utmast  violence. 
The  i)arty  which  supported  the  claims  of  tlie 
planters  made  a  determined  stiind  when  the 
proi)osal  of  a  loan  of  £15,(X)(),()(X)  ciime  to  be 
discussed;  and  ministers,  equally  determined 
to  jKiss  the  bill,  and  fearing  that  they  might 
be  defeated,  eventually  consented  to  pay — 
not  as  a  loan,  but  as  an  actual  gift  in  com- 
pensation— the  enormous  sum  of  ;^20,0(X'),00(>. 
The  bill  then  passed  with  no  further  altei*a- 
tion,  except  the  important  reduction  of  the 
term  of  ai>prenticeship  from  twelve  to  seven 
years,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  dominions  was  a<"hieved— a  glorious 
result  of  yeai-s  of  earnest  appeal,  attained  only 
by  a  vast  expenditure,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
government  was  being  urged  to  the  retrench- 
ment which  had  been  promised  as  a  conse- 
quence of  reform.  The  country,  too,  was  in  a 
depressed  and  even  a  suffering  condition;  but 
it  was  almost  universally  felt  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slave  was  no  more  than  a  fitting 
expression  of  the  aspirations  of  a  nation  which 
had  begun  a  new  era  in  social  progress  and 
politiciil  freedom. 

In  spite  of  the  drawback  that  the  emanci- 
pation after  all  was  to  be  gradual,  passing 
through  the  system  of  "apprenticeship" 
(which  after  four  years'  trial  was  abandoned), 
the  joy  of  the  negroes  was  Iwundless,  and 
yet  well  restrained  by  religious  considerationfi. 
In  the  island  of  Jamaica  "  the  Ist  of  August, 
1834,  came  on  a  Friday,  and  a  release  wa«  pro- 


claimed from  all  work  until  the  next  Monday. 
The  day  was  chiefly  spent  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  negroes  in  the  churches  and  chapels. 
The  clergy  and  missionaries  throughout  the 
iskind  were  actively  engaged,  seizing  the  op- 
IKjrtunity  to  enlighten  the  people  on  all  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  new  rela- 
tion, and  urging  them  to  the  attainment  of 
that  higher  liberty  with  which  Christ  maketh 
his  children  free.  In  every  quarter,  it  is  said, 
the  day  was  kept  like  a  Sabbath.  Work 
had  ceased.  The  hum  of  business  was  still: 
tranquillity  pervaded  the  towns  and  country. 
The  planters,  or  some  of  them,  went  to 
the  chapels  where  their  own  people  were  as- 
sembled, greeted  them,  shook  hands  with 
them,  and  exchanged  the  most  hearty  good 
wishes.  At  Grace  Hill  there  were  at  least  a 
thousand  persons  around  the  Moravian  chapel 
who  could  not  get  in.  For  once  the  house  of 
God  suffered  violence,  and  the  violent  took  it 
by  force.  At  Grace  Bay  the  people,  all  dressed 
in  white,  formed  a  procession,  and  walked 
ami  in  ann  into  the  chapel.  It  is  on  record 
that  the  dress  of  the  negroes  on  that  occasion 
was  uncommonly  simple  and  modest.  There 
was  not  the  least  disposition  to  gaiety. 
Throughout  the  island  there  was  not  a  single 
dance  known  of,  either  by  day  or  night,  nor 
so  much  as  a  fiddle  played." 

The  whole  question  of  the  position  of  "the 
low^er  races,"  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  say, 
has  within  the  last  fifty  years  been  dragged 
through  so  many  jungles  of  controversy,  that 
the  impression  of  all  this  has  a  good  deal 
faded.     The  point  of  view  from  which  th^ 
question  was  fifty  years  ago  regarded  in  En^ — 
land  has  ceased  to  be  universally  acceptahl^^, 
and  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle  have  helped  Ifc:  ^ 
make  "poor  Quashee,**  as  that  gentleman  caA^^ 
him,  ridiculous.   His  "Occasional  Discourse  ^cz>n 
the  Nigger  Question  "  is  not  so  well  rememberr-^ 
that  a  passage  or  two  from  it  may  not       T)e 
useful  and  interesting  as  an  index  of  the  ra  XP'^ 
changes  that  "public  opinion **  is  liable       to. 
There   is  now  a  large  and  strong  "paTDlic 
opinion"  among  the  "scientific"  classes  "tliat 
the  black  man  is  the  natural  servant  of    tlie 
white,  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  north  over 
the  south  in  America  wiU  be  found  to  har^^ 
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mvH  nifitlta  of  iLe  mo8t  serious  Idud.  At  all 
•f^nta  it  was  uot  «o  marij?  years  After  tlie 
trtQtnpii  of  rellgiuQS  pLilantlintjiy  iii  the  great 
anti-fllAvery  question  ttxat  Mr.  Cailyle  could 
write  like  tliis.  '^  West  iDdian  atfairsj  aa  wo 
all  knovr,  aud  ag  sonie  of  ua  kuow  to  our  cost^ 
vte  in  a  n&Llier  troublous  couditlon  this  good 
vrJtile*  In  regard  to  We^t  ludian  afTairs,  how> 
eirrr»  Lord  John  RuascU  ia  able  to  comfort  us 
Willi  ouc  fact,  indiaputiible  where  so  mauj  are 
dobiou^  That  the  Negi  oea  are  all  very  ha[)py 
and  doing  welL  A  fact  very  comfortable  iu- 
dtcd.  West  Indian  Whites,  it  is  adiuittcxl,  are 
fjur  isnough  from  happy;  West  Indian  Colonies 
not  unJike  sinking  wholly  into  ruin.  But, 
thank  H«avieii«  our  intGresting  Black  popuk- 
tiuo^  minaUlng  almost  in  number  of  heads  one 
of  the  HidingB  ol  Yorkshire,  aud  in  iJ!?orih  (in 
quantity  of  int^ilkct,  faculty^  docility,  energy, 
ami  Available  human  valour  and  value)  per- 
IkfHfwe  of  the  Btreeta  of  Seven  Diale,  are  all 
d  'v'weli,  *  Sweet  blighted  Idies/ 

fu         :-   Lij  epitaph  on  the  Nigger  child 

heui  it,— sweet  blighted  Uliea,  they  are  holding 
up  their  heads  again  ! 

'*  Exeter  Hall,  my  philanthropic  friends,  has 
bad  iU  way  in  this  matter*  The  twenty  mij- 
lioini,  a  tncre  trifle  desjiatched  with  a  single 
dkah  of  the  pen,  are  psdd;  and  far  over  the  seix, 
w«  haTe  a  few  black  jjeraona  reudei^d  ex- 
triiDoljr  'free*  indeed.  Sitting  yonder  with 
their  iMmatilul  muzzled  up  to  the  ears  in 
fnuppking^  imbibing  sweet  pulps  and  juices; 
th«  gnnder  and  incisor  teeth  ready  for  ever 
SAW  work^  aud  tlte  pumpkins  cheap  as  grass 
m  thote  lick  clixuatea;  while  the  Bugar>crops 
iol  round  th^m  uncut,  because  labour  cannot 
bi  hired,  to  cheap  are  the  pumpkins ;  and  at 
hoQiA  we  are  but  required  to  rasp  from  the 
loavee  of  our  own  English  labourers 
ii|{^  'differential  sugar  duties/  and 
a  poor  half-million  or  a  few  poor  millions 
and  then,  to  keep  tliat  beautiful  state  of 
going  o&«^ 

it  is  not  possible  to  mention  the 
^kjenft  qI  the  abolition  of  slavery  without 
a«ilig  remimled  of  the  death  of  William 
WlQisiloco^  who  [stuamHi  away  in  July,  1833, 
^^S^d  7L  Wilb^rforoe  had  every  advantage 
wiakliagHi  ediKstioni  and  bad  no  difficulty 


in  taking  the  place  in  life  which  was  natural 
to  him.  While  he  was  yet  a  schoolboy  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  York  newspaper  denounc- 
ing the  alave-tra^je,  so  that  he  was  one  of  tluit 
not  too  numerous  band  who,  in  the  language 
of  Wordsworth,  have  "wrouglit"  all  their 
lives  "  upon  the  plan  that  pleased  their  cluld- 
ish  thought."  He  came,  upon  his  majority, 
into  a  large  fortune,  and  entered  parlinment 
as  member  fur  Hull  at  tweiity-aix  yeai-s  of  age» 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  unceitiiinty  uf  the  law  even  in 
points  as  to  which  it  might  well  be  supposed 
certain,  that  his  son  William  lost  his  seat  for 
Hull  upon  a  technical  point  arising  under  his 
father's  will.  The  question  waa  whether  the 
**  estite  ^  he  "  took "  under  tiie  terms  of  the 
will  was  such  as  to  entitle  liim  to  a  seat. 
Upon  this  point  the  two  greatest  living  [)ro- 
fessore  of  con\neyancing  law  gave  precisely 
conti'ary  opinions.  There  was  not  a  moment's 
doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  will,  but  the 
decision  was  ultimately  against  the  second 
Mr,  W.  Wilberforce,  and  he  was  unseated. 

William  Wilberforce  the  elder — the  Wilber- 
force — w?ia  a  genial  and  accomplished  man,  of 
'*  the  school  ^  of  Hannah  More,  if  such  an  ex- 
pi'cssion  may  be  used.  In  fact  he  very  much 
resembled  her  in  piety,  general  pleasantness, 
and  willingness  to  mix  with  the  world.  Bis 
friendships  with  Pitt — underwhom  he  declined 
to  take  office — the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  Za chary 
Macaulay,  ClarkBon,Romilly,  and  Fowell  Bux- 
ton are  familiar  topica  His  piety  rendered 
him  a  subject  of  much  ridicule.  He  was  well 
laughed  at  in  Byron's  Don  Juan  in  the  same 
couplet  with  **Eomilly"  —  the  rhyme  being 
"  homily."  His  **  Society  for  the  Supprcasion 
of  Vice*'  pursued  a  policy  which  brought 
down  Sydney  Smith  ufx)n  it  in  one  of  his  most 
amusing  and  caustic  piipers.  One  night  Sheri- 
dan was  found  drunk  in  the  street — it  is  said 
in  the  gutter.  When  the  wat'chraan  picked 
him  up  and  aeked  his  name,  he  answered, 
**  William  Wilberforce,^  The  malicious  humour 
of  this  speaks  for  itself.  So  much  of  London 
as  hexud  of  this  was  pretty  well  scandidized 
at  the  news  that  William  Wilberforce  hatl 
been  found  tipsy  in  the  street  by  a  night 
wntchman. 
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It  was  mainly  to  the  public  labours  of 
William  Wilbeif  orce  that  the  alx)litiou  both  of 
the  slave-trade  (1807)  and  slavery  (1833)  was 
due.  Heaven  alone  can  determine  whether 
the  most  meritorious  portion  of  the  whole 
work  wiis  due  to  C'larkson,  Zachary  Macaulay, 
George  Stephen  the  elder,  or  to  labourei-s 
who  are  nameless,  but  as  a  public  labourer  in 
the  cause  Wilberforce  must  rank  first.  Being 
in  very  weak  health,  he  retired  from  jiarlia- 
ment  in  1825.  Sir  Tliomas  Fowell  Buxton 
then  carried  on  the  agitation  as  its  recognized 
public  leader,  and  as  the  public  grew  more 
and  more  impatient  every  year  it  was  plain 
to  Wilberforce  and  those  of  his  old  coadjutors 
that  the  triumph  of  the  cause  they  had  at 
heart  could  not  be  long  delayed.  Wlieu  he 
was  on  his  death-bed  news  was  brought  to 
him  that  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  British  dominions  had  passed  the 
second  reading,  and  he  expressed  devout 
thankfulness  that  he  had  lived  to  see  his 
countrymen  willing  to  spend  twenty  millions 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

It  was  with  more  purposes  than  one  that 
we  turned  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Carlyle's 
imaginary  report  of  a  speech  delivered  at 
Exeter  Hall  denouncing  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  excesses  of  the  philanthropic  spirit. 
"  Here,"  says  the  rejwi-t,  "  various  persons  in 
an  agitated  manner,  with  an  air  of  indigna- 
tion, left  the  room,  esj.»ecially  one  very  tall 
gentleman  in  white  trousers,  whose  boots 
creaked  much.  The  president,  in  a  resolved 
voice,  with  a  look  of  official  rigour,  whatever 
his  own  private  feelings  might  be,  enjoined 
'Silence,  silence!'  The  meeting  again  sat 
motionless.*'  The  very  tall  person,  in  white 
trousei-s,  whose  boots  creake<l,  was  intended 
for  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  as  we  have  said, 
a  man  of  much  ability,  but  as  unlike  Wil- 
berforce as  could  well  l^e  conceived.  He  had, 
however,  every  necessary  qualification  for  his 
task  as  Wilberforce's  successor,  except  the 
hitter's  eloquence,  fine  voice,  and  winning 
ways. 

In  its  proper  place  we  shall  have  to  refer 
to  the  peculiarly  party  character  which  dis- 
tinguished the  subsequent  measures  by  which 


negro  emancipation  was  actually  completed; 
but  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  continue  some 
account  of  the  settlement  of  the  question  when, 
after  changes  of  government,  a  Whig  ministr}-, 
with  Lord  Melbourne  at  its  head,  was  again 
in  power,  and  when  our  present  sovereign 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne.     It  was  only  in 
1839  that  her  majesty  was  able  to  amiounce 
tliat  throughout  our  West  Indian  possessions 
the  period  of  a])preutice8hip  had  been  dimin- 
ished, and  complete  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
had  been  accomplished  by  the  acts  of  the 
colonial  legislatures,  and  that  the  transition 
from  apprenticeship  to  entire  freedom  had 
been  etfecteil  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
pul)lic  peace.    This  was  exceedingly  satisfac- 
tory so  far,  but  there  were  two  questions 
which  had  to  be  seriously  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  it    One  was  that  the  traffic  in  slaves 
was  still  carried  on  in  Africa  in  spite  of  all 
our  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  it   It  was  declared, 
indeed,  that  the  alacrity  of  the  cruisers  sent  out 
by  our  government  to  seize  Blave-shi^js  actu- 
ally increased  the  horrors  of  the  abominable 
trade  in  human  beings — the  wretched  negroes 
who  had  been  bought  or  stolen  on  the  coast 
were  chained  and  even  riveted  together,  and 
packed  in  the  foetid  holds  of  the  vessels  which 
were  to  convey  them  away.     If  a  British 
cniiser  was  known  to  be  gaining  on  the  ship, 
a  portion  of  the  living  cargo  was  thrown  over- 
board to  lighten  the  vessel  and  give  her  a 
better  chance  of  escaping.     Horrible  stories 
reached  England  of  the  atrocities  practised  by 
the  despei-ate  dealers  in  human  beings,  who 
found  themselves  in  danger  from  the  guns  of 
a  fast-sailing  "chaser;"  and  it  was  said  that 
on  one  occasion  five  hundred  negroes  haiL 
been  flung  into  the  sea !   This  was  the  foreigi^k. 
aspect  of  the  slavery  question ;  but  as  we  hav^^ 

alrefuly  hinted,  there  were  reports  of  mon.*i 

troua  evasions,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  d« : 

fiances  of  the  law,  in  some  of  our  own  Wr 

Indian  possessions,  where  many  of  the  plante 

made  the  apprenticeship  clause  a  pretext  f       ■ 

keeping  the  negroes  in  actual  slavery,  accoy 

panied  by  cruel  pimishments  and  tortur     m  ' 
while  there  were  not  a  few  cases  where  L    "m 
was  taken  without  either  trial  or  inquiry. 
Lord  Brougham  brought  the  matter  be£k»<:a 
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HoviSQ  of  Lords  with  fervid  emphajsiB. 
He  pto^omd  improvement  iu  the  metliod  for 
«U|)pr«fl8iug  the  African  slave -ti-nde,  aud  de- 
ooaneed  the  sydtem  of  apprenticeship} of  which 
be  bail  b^en  one  of  the  supporters,  if  not  one 
of  the  orijjinal  proposers,  and  by  insist ing  on 
¥rhich  he  had  caused  L<>j\i  Ilowick's  resigna- 
tioti  from  the  ministry.  These  efforts  were 
(lUttVailing,  however,  as  the  Labour  of  the 
iUvefl  during  the  perio^l  of  apprenticeship 
was  re^rded  by  the  house  aB  a  ptirt  of  the 
oompetiaation  made  to  the  phiniera  id  addition 
to  the  twenty  milUous  which  had  been  paid 
to  them. 

On  the  :29th  of   ilarch,  1838,  Sir  George 
Strickland  made  a  similarly  unduccesaful  at- 
tempt ID  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  w^aa 
on  that  occaaion  that  Mr.  Gladat^DUe  8]K)ke  at 
great  length  and  witli  consummate  abiUty  on 
the  eubject,  defending  the  pknters  against 
rvporta  which  he  regarded  aa  being  for  the 
tDOit  pokrt  unsupported  calumnies.    He  began 
by  saying  that  when   the  Abolition  Act  of 
1833  vaa  brought  forward,  those  who  were 
eoiiiieeted  with  W^t  Indian  property  joined 
ia  the  paaaing  of  that  measure :   "We  pro- 
timtd  m  belief  that  the  ^tate  of  slavery  was 
ail  rrtl  and  a  demoralizing  state,  and  desii-ed 
Id  he  relieved  from  it ;  we  iit^cepted  a  price  in 
eoiDfioKitiou  for  the  loes  which  was  expected 
te  accrue;  and  if,  after  these  professions  and 
thai   acceptanoei    we    have    endeavoured   to 
fwolong  ita  existence  and  its  abusea  under 
aaoHivr  appellation,   no  language   can   ade- 
ifOfttely  chafaeterize  our  baeenea,  and  either 
rUating  ignominy  must  be  ufX)n  us,  or  you 
not  justified   in   carrying  this   motion," 
But  ha  utterly  and  confidently  denied   the 
€£%rge  aa  it  afiected  the  mass  of  the  pknters, 
*>i4]  m  it  affected  the  maaa  of  the  apprentices. 
^X  the  fiurts  to  be  adduced  he  would  stand  or 
"With  what  depth  of  desire,"  said  he, 
I  longed  for  this    day  !    Sore,  and 
&nd    irritated,    perhafs,    with    the 
C^Giwiy  tzaggerated    misrepresentations,  and 
^vitJ)  the  after  calumnies  that  have  been  in 
•^^'"ctiittjon  witb'>iit  the  means  of  reply,  how 
^o   1  rcjoic*  to  meet  them  in  free  discussion 
'■^'Wlthe  iMtof  the  British  Parliament!  ami  I 
•■nuiiSy  wkb  that  i  may  be  enabled  to  avoid 


all  hinguage  and  sentiments  similar  to  thost^  T 
have  reprobated  in  others/' 

He  then  emphatically  argued  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  planters  was  at  stakt'^  Tliey  were 
attacked  both  on  moral  and  pecuninry  gi'ounds. 
The  apprenticeship  —  as  Lord  Statdey  dis- 
tinctly stated  wlien  he  introduced  the  measure 
— was  a  part  of  the  compensation.  Negro 
labour  had  a  maiketable  value,  and  it  would 
be  unjust  to  tliose  who  had  the  right  in  it  to 
deprive  them  of  iL  Besides,  the  house  had 
assented  to  this  right  as  far  as  the  year  1840, 
and  was  morally  bound  to  fulfil  its  compact. 
The  ctimmlttee  presided  over  by  Mr.  Buxton 
hjid  reported  against  the  necessity  for  this 
change. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  fully  examined  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  planters  and 
tlie  negroes,  and  with  regiird  to  the  cases  of 
alleged  cruelty,  he  contended  that  they  had 
been  constantly  and  enormously  on  the  decrease 
since  the  period  of  abolition.  He  strongly 
deprecated  all  such  appeals  as  were  made 
to  individual  instances  and  exaggerated  re- 
presentations, and  endeavoured,  by  numerous 
statistics,  to  prove  tliat  the  abuses  were  far 
from  being  generaL  The  use  of  the  lash  as  a 
stimulus  to  hibour  had  died  a  natural  death 
in  British  Guiana.  During  the  pre<>edLng  five 
months  only  eleven  corpor;d  punishmcnta  had 
been  inflicted  in  a  population  of  seven  thou- 
sand persons,  yielding  an  average  of  seven 
hundred  lashes  in  a  year^  and  these  not  for 
neglect  of  work,  but  for  theft.  Nearly  at 
the  dose  of  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  used 
the  following  effective  argument:  "Have 
you,  who  are  so  exasperated  with  the  Weat 
Indian  apprenticeship  that  you  will  not  wait 
two  yeai-s  for  its  natural  expiration, — have 
you  inquired  what  renpoiisibility  Hea  upon 
every  one  of  you,  at  the  moment  when  I  Bpeak» 
with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
America?  In  tliat  country  there  are  near 
three  millions  of  slaves.  You  hear  not  from 
that  land  of  tlie  abolition  —  not  even  of  the 
mitigation— of  slavery.  It  ia  a  domestic  in- 
stitution, and  is  to  pass  without  limit,  we  are 
told,  from  age  to  agej  and  we,  much  more  than 
they,  are  responsible  for  this  enormous  growth 
of  what   purports  to  be  an  eternal  slavery. 
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.  .  .  Vou  ci"»Tisnm':*il  forty- tiw  ii.illiuns  of 
jK^'.iiiJs  of  cVllOU  in  l-^o"  wlikh  i.rii«?i.o-Jfil 
:'io:ii  fre-j  labour,  aiiii  j»ri»t^evviini:  from  slave 
l.i- i^:r  ilavf  liMUvhvil  ain.1  liirliu-.-^u  iiiillions 
■■f  j^^uiitls!  Aiul  iliis  wbili.-  tliL'  regiijiis  of 
1l  ;:.i  liiTorJ  the  means  of  oluiiiniu^'  at  a 
cho.iivr  rate,  and  by  a  sliiiiii  ori^'inal  ouilay 
1-'  i.is.'i'.i:ato  iransjn-ri.  ali  iha:  you  oan  roiiuire. 
If.  sir,  the  oompl.tii.:s  ar'iinsi  ihv  .vnt-nil  !•  -ly 
of  the  Wrst  Iiiilians  L:ul  l.»een  >;ili5itanti.it'--l. 
I  slioul-.i  have  deemetl  it  an  11:1  wort liy  arti- 
titv  t.-  ;i::-:i:".j-:  liivi-rtin.:  tl.t-  attt-nti-  :i  of  the 
Li.'U>o  iv  :n  i:.e  qiL-tion  imr.:t-i lately  at  i<sue. 
t.y  iv.ii^.'.y  j-ri'vir.^'  that   othi-r  dvlin  iUOiJC:i.s 
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arising  from  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  ptvernment,  however,  was  opposed,  not 
only  liy  Sir  R<.»bert  Peel  and  the  Conservatives, 
but  also  by  Radical  members,  who  could  not 
reo  -iioilr  the  projiased  act  with  their  ideaa  of 
Lil.tenil  I  •rill ct]  lied.  The  consequence  wa«  that 
the  bill  wa.<  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  five 
— iliv  Liberal  ministry  resigned.  Sir  Robert 
Petl  came  into  power,  and  had  also  to  resign 
;ilmost  immediately  under  circumstances  which 
made  tile  c]ues:iou  a  [larty  one;  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment was  re-esjiablislied.  and  introduced  a 
Lew  biih will .h  -.'hiefly  differed  from  the  former 
f  Le  by  C'  n:a:iiiug  a  proHsional  clause  that 
ti;e  J;kinaioa  As*'.mb!y  should  he  once  more 
■.'a'.'.'.-:  t'_:tilier.  that  its  members  might  have 
r*i-  ..'.  J- riviLiiy  of  adoj-tiug  the  measures  of 
t:.-;  1.  r.i-  g-.-vr it. r:;cnt- -while,  if  they  were 
s:i':  t  :.:".'^. ;..:..' as,  the  governor  would  be  em- 
j-  wtii  .1  t-.'  s-.^v-end  their  si:tin^-«.  and  to  legis- 
1  it-.  wItl  ■•.;:  .^■:is-.:I::i;g  them.  After  strenuous 
•  ]■;•  >:::.ii  :ii-MiiI  jcisik-d  by  a  small  majority. 
:.:. ;  »::l  *.n:e  air-vn Iiii-jnt*  in  the  L-jrJs  was 
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N..  :^;:-:stai:  ii:  .:  the  canv^-Iling  cf  a  debt  of 
'■  ■  .  ■ '  •;•.:•:■  ir  ra  iLe  Portuguese  govem- 
.vi.:.  ..>  r.ii  ::.::::-n".cr.t  to  that  country  to 
:I    v.?    :l   «::r   •:.  teav.-.urs   to  suppress  the 

.vi-::..  ■■:•  :.  :l:r  ^c:..-:  c:  Africa,  Portugal 
i  ■   I.::'.-,::     iv.i,:c:   the  inij-Iiei  agreement 

:  1  l'::::j'.  .-^  ::.crvf-.re  p:  .jx-sed  an  address 

:*..:    .TV.-.  T  r.yr.g  her  r.-\icsty  by  all  the 

.:  '  ::.    i.rv   r-. vivr  to  tep-»ti.i:e  with  the 

.*.•.:: . : .  -. : . :  *  ■. :    i:\',  jr.  na t  i on 3,  as  well  in 

.:_.:...  :s  ::.  V.v.r'Tt-,  for  their  concurrence 

:    -::*:.:■.  '.'y    i  v.::::  g    iown    the   traffic  in 

■■■;-:    :.■..:    ::*.•?■    :':..-,:    her    m .-1  j vsty  wool^ 
-  .'.    >"./  ;■.-...«;   :.    give  such  ordere  to  he^c= 

.    -: .  -  .--.l-.r?  .-.s  z:\[j:\\i  l-o  m;3t  effcnciou^^ 
.  <:.:.■._■   :*  v  ■?*.:.;  ti^at^o,  more  especiall 

.:     .:...:     :.  v.:.  ::r    ih?  Ponug^.it-se  an 
■  ■   .:.  r.  .:.    r  ':/  P:n::g-ticse  and  Branlia — — 

. ;-:    ..-.-.-  :^  '.  r  :-.'...;<:y  tl-it    the  hon — 

..' '.  .".    .::.:""/   ■     .-.ir  w::h  xhe  otlM;r  hou 
'   ;  .'....:..■.:.:   ::.  ••■':...' ^v^r  metins  might  " 

:    ..:.  I  :  .  --.'^.:y  if  hi-r  ma.'esty  should 
-.. ..    ?!;.  • ;..  >-•;  :  ■.  .v-^ily  with  the  pray      -^ 
■  .>  .,.-..::.?>  V.  .>  ■.:::;w::iiuc>isly  adopted  by^&--3 
■•.:si,  ,.:..:  :;.-.   or.itr..  r: plying  through  *«-^ 
-\..   .:  A^J^'.*.  rr  r:ised  that  direct  ar^*^  ^ 
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abouJil  be  given  to  lier  enmers  in  a,ccordaiie« 
iriiU  the  wishes  of  parliameDt^  A  bill  was 
•ui  v  mtmduced  for  providing  means 

lor  ^  Djg  the  regulations  which  had  been 
nukde  for  BUppr^isaing  the  African  skve-trade, 
•Ji  1  '  '        I  h  e  de  termined  apposi  tioD 

of  tigtoD,  wlio  professed  to 

eee  m  it  &  breach  of  tlie  law  of  imtious  and  a 
violation  of  international  treaties,  passed  both 
liouMdi  with  certiiin  moditTcatiou^;,  and  so  for 
the  time  completed  the  legislation  by  which 
EDgJand  stood  forward  as  the  uneompromis- 
iBf  eacmy  of  aUivery, 

Ma&j  of  the  debates  to  which  we  have 

alluded  were  conducted  in  a  temporary  as- 

aniiblj*room  provided  by  fitting  up  some  of 

llie  remaining  committee-rooms  of  the  old 

pailiaiaentary  building;   for  on   the  14th  of 

Octabefy   1834,  before  the  dismissal  of  the 

Mulbourne  ministry,  the  houses  of  the  legis* 

liltttv  bail  been  almost  totally  destroyed  by 

iraw    The  flames  spread  so  rapidly,  and  bui-at 

out  from  so  many  parts  of  the  buildingi  tliat 

a  few  minutes   the  entire  structure  and 

of  the  offices  l)elouging  to  it  were  in  a 

ilteet  of  flame,  which  lighted  up  the  whole 

iBiToaiiding   neighbourhood,    and    the   glare 

fRMQ  wbidi  could  be  seen  all  ox^er  Loudon. 

Eaureiooa  crowds  filled  the  approaches  to  the 

*«ne,  and  lined  even  the  parapets  of  West- 

piailef  Bridge,  to  watdi  the  progress  of  the 

^^Qfls^ration,  which  shone  in  a  red  rejection 

^  along  the  river.     It  seemed  as  though  no 

•'■"t^  ouiild  save  Westminster  Hall,  and  the 

^^  '  .'dso  in  serious  danger,  especially 

*  waa  low  when  the  fire  first  broke 

>   stid  there  was  consequently  an  insuffi- 

^%  ntppljr  of  water.     The  fiames  burned 

sod  with  a  crackling  sound,  siicceede<l 

•eries  of  alarming  explosions  like  the 

-^H  ^  musketry.    The  Houses  of  Farlia- 

if  luoBl  of  the  residences  and  chief  offices, 

ttr  of  the  tower  containing  the 

iiiiise  of  Commons,  were  dc- 

^^«d,  itm  Utter  falling  with  a  tremendous 

.   : '    :_ht    By  that  time 

tsi*.  vigorous  exertions 

^^  Kllf«  Stti  which  ha«i  been  devoted—but 

^^^lOQt  aa/  proper  direotion  or  organixsition 


^to  an  endeavour  to  save  the  buildings 
were  now  required  only  to  play  on  the  burn- 
ing ruins  by  means  of  the  floating  fire-engine, 
which  soon  had  a  remarkable  effect.  By 
three  o'dock  in  the  morning  tJie  fire  had  burned 
itself  out— but  the  TTall  and  the  Abbey  were 
saved— and  the  Bf>eaker^  residence  and  some 
of  the  offices  also  re  mained .  Westminster  Hall, 
in  fact,  stood  amidst  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins. 
It  was  at  first  suspected  that  the  building  haii 
been  fired  by  incendiaries,  who  had,  it  was 
asserted,  been  seen  to  i*un  to  and  fro  in  the 
act  of  lighting  it  at  various  poinU;  but  the 
fact  was  soon  established  that  the  calami iy 
was  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  a  workman 
in  conjunction  with  the  inflammable  nature 
of  the  old  exchequer  tallies  to  which  allusion 
has  previously  been  maile  in  the^  pages. 
The  use  of  theee  wooden  tallies  had  been  dis- 
continued;  and  the  workman,  whose  name  was 
Cross,  had  been  ordered  to  bum  them  care- 
fully. There  were  so  many  of  them,  however, 
that  after  above  ten  hours  had  been  passed 
in  slowly  consuming  the  greater  part  of  them, 
he  tiecame  impatient  and  flimg  on  a  larger 
batch.  The  flues  of  the  stove,  already  greatly 
heated,  and  being  close  to,  if  not  in  actual  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  old  beams  or  timbers 
of  the  building,  seemed  to  carry  the  fire  along 
their  course,  until  it  buret  out  into  fiame  in 
several  places. 

Some  accounts  of  the  event  called  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  buildings  a  calamity,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  so  regarded 
by  all  the  members  of  parliament  at  the  time ; 
for  the  hous^  had  been  for  many  years  inade- 
quate to  accommodate  the  legislatuH^,  and  even 
that  strict  economist  Mr.  Hume  bad  for  some 
time  been  urging  the  necessity  foi*  removing 
them  and  replacing  them  by  a  more  spacious 
and  convenient  etructure.  The  largest  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  public  records 
was  saved,  and,  during  the  arrangements  for 
the  new  buildings,  some  remaining  parts  of 
the  old  structure  were  refitted  and  adapted  to 
the  meetings  of  parliament,  though  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  king  had  ofiered  to  give 
up  for  the  use  of  the  legislature  Buckingham 
Palace,  which  was  just  then  nearly  ready  for 
his  own  occnj>atiun. 
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"The  New  Poor-law,"  one  of  tlie  most 
im])ortAnt  achievements  of  the  reformed  par- 
liament, wjw  yet  the  cauae  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  labouring  class 
of  the  people  which  at  one  time  threatened 
disturbances  only  equal  to  those  which  had 
preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
But  for  some  strong  measure  pauperism  would 
have  assumed  such  frightful  dimensions  that 
legislation  would  have  been  unable  to  graj)- 
ple  with  it  The  application  of  the  humane 
and  equitable  principle  that  every  one  bom 
on  the  land  had  a  right  to  subsistence  from 
it,  that  the  disabled  or  afflicted  should  be 
relieved  and  that  work  should  be  found 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  im]X)verished 
labourer,  had  been  grossly  j)ervertod.  Ujxjn 
the  old  sbitute  of  Elizabeth  an  act  passed  in 
the  middle  pirt  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
hatl  been  engivifted,  ordaining  that  relief 
should  be  given  to  the  jx)or  to  such  an  amount 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  ensure  their  com- 
fort, and  this  led  to  the  distribution  of  w^hat 
is  now  known  as  "out-door  relief"  by  over- 
seers and  magistrates  without  any  test  of  the 
real  necessities  of  the  appl  icrants.  Workliouses, 
and  especially  workhouses  maintained  by  the 
union  of  districts  or  i)arishes,  had  no  existence. 
The  labourers  in  many  places  were  demoral- 
ized. Farmers  were  obliged  to  take  from  the 
I>arish-officer  gangs  of  men,  who,  liecause  they 
were  sure  to  be  paid  from  the  rates,  did  so 
little  work  that  the  fields  remained  untilled 
and  the  land  was  impoverished.  In  other 
cases  farmers  discharged  their  labourera  that 
they  might  become  paupers  and  return  to 
work  on  wkges  provided  by  the  pjirish.  Shop- 
keepers were  mulcted  in  a  heavy  rat^  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  in  a  natural  condi- 
tion of  affairs  would  have  been  their  most 
immerous  customers,  but  who  were  provided 
with  necessaries  by  the  overseers.  These  and 
a  hundred  other  facts  came  out  in  **the  com- 
mission of  iniiuiry" — which  had  already  be- 
came a  characteristic  of  the  Whig  mode  of 
procedure.  This  conmiis«<ion  consisted  of  nine 
persons,  including  the  Bisho]>s  of  London  and 
Cliester,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  was  the 
secretary.  It  was  appointed  in  1832,  and  by 
1834  had  made  a  thorough  investigation  of 


the  evils  under  which  the  country  was  saffer- 
ing  because  of  the  perversion  of  the  provisions 
for  "|>oor  relief."  "The  laws  of  settlement 
intended  to  protect  jiarishes  from  large  im- 
migrations of  pau])er8  had  enabled  wealthy 
I)arishes  to  thrust  the  maintenance  of  their 
superabundant  labour  on  small  and  poor 
pirishes."  Not  only  was  there  a  pauper  pop- 
ulation, but  it  was  constantly  increasing  by 
the  birth  of  children  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  were  illegitimate. 

The  scheme  proposed  was  principally  due  to 
Mr.  Chadwick,  the  secretary  of  the  commission, 
whose  motto  was  "Aggregation  in  order  to 
segregation" — or  large  unions  in  order  that 
every  distinct  class  of  paupers  might  come 
under  a  sepai'ate  and   appropriate  manage- 
ment,   with    the    general    superintendence 
of  one  central  body,  with  power  to  appoint 
l>aid   responsible   officers  to  administer  the 
details  under  strict  supervision.     Had  this 
scheme  been  carried  out  in  its  entirety  the 
system  would  ])erhaps  have  been  more  perfect, 
and  some  hardships  in  the  operation  of  the 
plan  might  have  been  diminished.    The  bill 
was  passed,  to  be  in  oi>eration  for  five  yean, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  parliament 
might  have  an  opportunity  for  making  any 
necessary  alterations.    The  great  supporter  of 
the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  said  it  was  "the 
best  bill  ever  devised,"  while  of  course  the  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Brougliam  was  powerful  in  ita 
defence.    The  greatest  opponent  outside  the 
house  was  the  Times  newsi)apery  and  a  re- 
markable occurrence  em])hasized  the  bitter 
hostility  manifested    by  that  then  powerCvil 
organ.     Brougham,   while  sitting   in  coa3rt» 
wrote  a  note  to  Lord  Althorp  proposing  tb&t. 
they  should  set  the   Times  at  defiance,  axid 
passing  some   exceedingly  unfavourable     re^ 
marks  on  one  of  the  editors  of  tliat  jourzisil> 
The  note  was  not  sent,  but  was  torn  up  axid 
thrown  into  the   waste-paper  basket,  from 
which,  however,  somebody  picked  the  pieces 
pasted  them  together,  and  sent  them  ia  the 
Times,  where  the    entire    letter  afterwards 
appeared  in  print.     Inquiry  was  made,  but 
the  offender  not  being  discovered,  the  lord- 
chancellor,  in  a  manner  that  was  perfai/» 
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"tiioroiigh"  Uuui  ecjuituble,  diamtased 
jUJ  the  officers  of  the  court 
^H»p|»ilj  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent 
Uie  14th  of  Augiist  a.t  a  time  when  there 
WWB  Ample  employment  in  agricultural  quar- 
ters, especially  ns  the  hnrvest  was  abundant. 
The  good  elfecte  of  the  measure  were  soon 
felt,  lU though  such  a  complete  change  necea- 
tmriiy  produced  some  stiflering.  For  some 
tunc  tlie  bibouriug  population,  mechiuiics  as 
well  as  agri(7ulturtfits,  showed  a  violent  hoe- 
tility,  which  was  largely  suppoi-ted  by  the 
Mntiment  that  denounced  the  separation  of 
wives  from  their  husbands — a  provision  which 
expedience  had  rendered  absolutely  necessary. 

Those  symptoms  of  discontent  with  the 
-mmenl  which  Brougham  characterized 
m  the  inevitable  reaction  of  the  multitude 
sfter  the  achievement  of  ]X)litical  reform  had 
vtready  appeared. 

Though  the  first  reformed  parliament  had 

daii0  much,  it  had  not,  in  the  minck  of  tlie 

vmtm  of  the  people,  done  anything  to  im- 

pniTi  tAmr  poBition*    There  was  no  p?irt  of 

tbf  work  done  which  obviously  and  imme- 

iitiU«iy  amended  or  touched  the  daily  course 

oi  Ihcir  Uvea    Yet  that  kind  of  work  is  what 

"ilie  DiMBCA"   naturally   looked   for  at  the 

llAadi  of  the  legislature.    And  now^  what  had 

liflflMDedf     It  WAS  *Ulie  masses"  who  liad 

*Hf3p{i«d^flo  to  speak,  the  physical  force  which 

iMMi  pitted   the  Reform  Bill.     It  was  their 

tniihl)ci»  and  their  anger  which   had  given 

tsik|nilie  to  the  movement  of  those  of  their 

feUow-dtizeos  who  had  votes :  in  spite  of  all 

^^•iukeand  others  had  said  or  hinted  about 

^^>*ting  to  the  last  extreniity  and  keeping 

^***  {jvople  quiet,  by  grape-shot  if  necessary ; 

^  '^ftuflwa "  felt  it  was  tlieir  preeence  iu 

*«*g»iiic,  thfir  threat<*ning  restlessness,  which 

'•'*  driven  forward  the  hands  of  the  dial. 

what  had  the  Whiga  done  for  them? 

"^y  hjbd  not  extended  the  franchise  in  their 

i4?our.    They  had  not  passed  a  bdlot  bill. 

Tlifr  1,^4  refuMd  to  deal  with  the  question  of 

lh«  QarR*kw&     Wliat  had  they  done  that 

btely  and  to  th<>  quick  touched  the 

lulition  lif  the  v^^ry  j>*:ic»r  [    They  had  passed 

poor-law.     Ill  is*  rn   the  eye  of  the 


'^masses,"  w;ts  both  insult  and  injury;  and  it 
supplied  not  only  vulgar  and  designing  dema- 
gogues but  sincere  politicians  with  a  fwint  of 
leverage  for  continued  agitation.  There  was 
no  sharper  test  of  political  sincerity  among 
able  "people's  men"  in  those  days  ttjan  the 
view  they  expressed  of  the  poor-laws.  Nearly 
all  intelligent  and  conscientious  politicians  saw 
clearly  that  tlie  new  mea^sures  were  good  ones 
ns  far  as  they  went ;  and  yet  the  majority  of 
the  working'Chisses  abhorred  them,  and  were 
disposed  to  treat  as  an  enemy  any  |xjlitician 
who  would  not  adopt  the  shibboleth  then  so 
common,  '*  Down  with  the  union  bastilles!'* 
It  thua  happened — and  nothing  could  be  more 
natural — that  there  sprung  up  a  bitter  sense 
of  alienation  between  the  pcior  and  tlieir  best 
friends,  to  whom  the  shibboleth  i»tood  not 
only  for  the  prejudice  of  the  hour,  but  for  a 
whole  host  of  economic  errors.  "  We  must 
help  ourselves;  we  must  combine;  we  must 
fijrht  everybody— our  friends  and  our  enemies 
all  round/^ — said  the  poor;  and  trades-union- 
mm  from  this  time  took  a  new  life  and  fiercer 
colours,  while  the  inovementa  which  after- 
wards fell  into  rank  under  the  name  of  Clmrt* 
iBm  iprang  into  full  force  and  activity. 

We  have  had  so  many  experiences  of  trades- 
unions  of  late  yeaiB,  that  we  can  scarcely 
realize  the  panic  which  was  caused  by  their 
revival  at  the  date  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
They  are  now  at  all  events  a  recognized  power 
in  the  country,  whatever  may  be  the  mischiefs 
wrought  by  their  fx*rveTted  action.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  for  the  year  lH79»on  the  3l8t 
of  December,  1879,  there  were  iu  England  174 
registered  trade-unions,  of  which  130  made 
returns  according  to  Liw»  showing  that  these 
130  unions  had  on  that  day  funds  anumnting 
in  all  to  £27i\413,  an  aggregate  annual  income 
of  £257,439,  and  a  grand  total  of  222,863 
members.  The  Scotch  trade-unions  had  on 
the  same  date  funds  amounting  to  ;£! 6,408,  an 
annual  income  of  £2(»,065,  nnd  12,596  mem- 
bers. The  total  figures  for  Ireland  were:— 
Fuuiis,  £2229;  annual  income*  ie2930;  mem- 
liers,  2440. 

There  were  many  aggi'avating  circum- 
stances following  the  altemtiou  in  the  mode 
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of  relief  to  the  poor.  In  1635  itwie  began  to 
f^il  off;  in  the  maoufjictnnng  districts  tlie 
nelfisiiDe^  of  the  mastt^rs  waft  the  geuer.d 
topic  among  the  working-claaaed,  while  every 
place  iu  the  kiiigdoiDi  south  of  the  Tweed  at 
all  events,  rang  with  stories  of  hardships  in- 
Uicteil  under  the  new  poor-law.  Some  of  these 
were  true,  and  some  hUse ;  V»ut  of  course,  after 
«o  many  generations  of  abuse  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  the  fresh  system  into  working 
order  without  causing  suffering  liere  and 
there. 

The  system  of  the  Trades-unions  had  for 
iM>me  time  been  fluctuatiugf  an<l  now  it  was 
thai  besides  the  organizations  of  the  separate 
trades  there  sprang  up  a  scheme  for  a  general 
federation  of  the  unions  for  purposes  of 
Uiutual  support  in  cases  of  strike  or  other 
r«fVott.  This  caused  the  gi'eatest  alarm,  es- 
1»eciaUy  when  it  was  found  that  the  scheme 
was  intended  to  include  the  agricultural 
labourers.  Then,  indeed,  the  landowners 
atid  farmers  ijegan  to  quake;  to  ask  what 
was  to  come  next  if  these  things  went  on, 
and,  more  praetically,  what  could  be  done  to 
sto{)  them.  This  Litter  question  was  answered, 
but  in  a  most  unfortunate  manner.  '^The 
Dorchester  I#abourers''  is  a  phrase  which  is 
still  well  remeraliere<i.  Six  *' peasants"  of  that 
county  were  caught  administering  **  union- 
tat''  oaths  to  some  of  their  poor  comrades. 
Under  an  obsolete  act  agaiust  the  extra- 
jadioial  administration  of  oaths  these  six 
men  were  indicted,  found  guUty,  and  actuaUjr 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  tiansportation* 
Now  there  was  here  an  evident  '* dodge"  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution.  The  pf>or  clowns 
knew  nothiug  of  the  law,  for  one  tliijig;  ami, 
ia  Bpite  of  the  well-known  legal  proverb  that 
"ignorance  of  the  kw  excuseth  no  man,*' 
ignorance  alwaya  counts  as  a  palliation.  But, 
worae,  far  worse  than  that,  the  convicted  men 
knew  tlist  though  they  were  tried  for  one 
uffence  they  were  punished  for  another.  It 
was  not  of  secret  oaths  that  the  laij downers  and 
the  government  were  afraid,  but  of  the  growth 
of  trades- unionism.  There  was,  therefore, 
much  popular  sympathy  excited  on  behalf  of 
tbese  men,  and   the  trades-uniuns,  rising  in 


sudden  indignation,  summoined  a  ^mass  meet' 
ing"  of  aU  the  societies  for  the  21si  of  Ap 
1834.    This  was  appointed  to  coiuae 
Copenhagen  Fields,  and  it  did.     Copen 
House  was  a  famuus  semi-rund  inn  which  i 
mentioned  Ih  Hone's  Eifer^f  Da^  Botd-  and  ta 
other  lite  rat  une  of  the  same  ilat«^  and  thd 
space  around  was  open  fields.    In  this  meetin 
there  was  of  course  the  general  id*si  of  inUmi-j 
dation  by  means  ol  a  great  show  of 
and  physical  force ;  but  it  is  believed,  pcrh 
it  may  be   recorded  as  quite  certain, 
among  a  certfiiu  knot  of  hot-headed  pajtisatts 
who  were  not  much  given  to  disguise^  theft 
was  a  distinct  intention  to  lay  violent  koida 
upon  the  ministers,  or  some  of  them,  to  "sack* 
London,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and^  i&  * 
particular,  to  seijfie  Lord  MsJbourue^vhst 
was  to  happen  to  the  duke  and  to  Sir  lU^iert 
Peel,  who  were   in   o^ce    with    bim,  is  nat 
dear.    Tlie  meeting  was  held,  and  great  1 
the  alarm  of  Umid  old  gentlemen  and  i 
jwople,— many  of    whom  shut   their  i^<^f 
Five  thousand  householders  were  sworn  in  ai 
special  constables,  tl'oojjs  iu  large  numbeii 
were  kept  in  readiness  for  aj^y  emergency,  *Qj 
the  public  offices  being  guarded   by  soh 
and  defended  by  artilleigr ;  but  the  in 
procession,  looking  at  a  distance  like  a 
black  worm,  though  it  startled   pi'i-' 
lingtun  and  put  a  stop  to  work  for  ^ 
did  no  harm  to  man,  woman,  child^  or  sho| 
A  deputation,  30,0C)0  strong — oertaiidy 
and    some    accounts    give    higher   fig 
marched  with  a  memorial  up  to  Lord  Af^ 
bourne's  office,  but,  warned   that  he  was 
danger,  the  noble  lord  hi*d  resolved  to  ke 
out  of  the  way.     His  secretary  appeared  a^ 
window  of  the   Home  Office  and  told 
leadera  of  the  deputation   that  an  add 
presented  in  that  fiiahion  could  nnt  l>e 
ceivcd,  but  that  a  memorial  sent  up  wilhc>t*l 
any  appearance  of  intimidation  would  at  i 
reoeive  attention.     The  deputation  then  fiJ^' 
off  i>eacefully  to  Kenuingtwn  Common— th^  j 
a  w-ild,  waste  8pact\  now  an  incktsr-d  jwiik- 
so  as  to  give  the  Sijuth  of  London  a  taste  d 
the  '^unionbt^  quality;    there   W!ere  a  bflt 
speeches,  and  all  was  over.     Lo  t  In 

peace  that  night.     Tlte  Iradw  \id 


POPULAB   HOSTILITY  TO  THE  POOR-LAW. 


^Hltftii  *^fl€rttiofifitmt«il''  tlmi  ilie  working- 
^Bd  in  ttuiss  looked  vttry  respectable  in  liis 
^BtDdAT  0  best/^  mxd  that  there  was  a  good 

^Vi  iy  a  memoria]  was  preeented  in 

jiroper  foroi,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
and  a  **f\^e  pardon"  was  seat 
rcheater  labourers.    It  was  a  long 
ii*  belore  the  affair  wua  forgotten;  bat  the 
md  thoughts  **  of  the  govcmmeDt  wetv  not 
table  to  them,  and  if  "the  ma®4Ja"  had 
aol  fpoi  much  of  what  they  wanton]  out  of  the 
tilarm  parliament,  it  waa  pkiu  that  their 
isiostice  over    their    rulers   waa   increased . 
Tfm  ^ym  of  the  Percivak,  the  Siilmoutha,  and 
CkaUizreaglia  were  over  and  gone. 
1»t  liad  the  Whiga  done? 
e  Wliiga  were  suocessful  in  passing  the 
r-law^  UB  we  have  atated^  and  this  was 
their  trinmphd,  for  the  opposition  to 
Lire  had  been  extreme.     In  the  face 
ihiei  opposition  the  bill  was,  aa  we  have 
I,  earned  by  a  mnjority  of  107,     It  does 
follow  that  a  measure  which  ia  productive 
iiiimediat^  economy  in  a  certain  direction 
y'^fffect,  or  even  just,  and  in  some  respet^ts 
n>  iiflw  fx>or-law  was  undoubtedly  at  fauU 
to  tU  principlee  or  its  policy.    It  waa  a  legiti- 
iiileobj^fct  to  check  the  rnormous  increajse  in 
^  immber  of  illegitimate  children,  without 
*wpOliiibUi  fathfffs,  who  were  thrown  upon 
iWntoi  for  cgpport ;  but  the  act  undoubtedly 
'^  ftdloittedly  waa  cruelly  harsh  to  women» 
^4  il  )iai  since  been  amended  amid  great 
MlJ*itt^     Stilly  a  very  shocking  abuse  waa 
^"^i  down  to  much  lower  dimenaions,  and 
two  years  after  the  paAsing  of  the  act 
iiid  that    the  numb^rr  of    little  waifs 
upon  the  pariah,"  or,  as  we  now  say. 
Union,"  waa  decreased  by  thirteen  per 
Th^  poor-Tatp»  which  in  1833,  the  year 
f  mscting  of  the  first  reformed  parlia- 
^nm  more  than  /8,6(X),CXH>,  waa  in  about 
fmn  after  the  paaeiing  of  the  new  law 
Vy  apwa^i•  of  i:3,000,0riO.     All  tliis 
^  000190  good,  but  the  gi>od  was  not 
It  waa  necemry  to  pass  the  law% 
tur-  ,>f  uM.-li  :i  Inti-.debyed  reform 
I  '   r/,rr;  1    .III    v,;is  in  aome  fespects 
1.      ? !  *'  M     ri  I  tidy  unlucky  for  the 
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Whiga  as  a  party*  Tlie  new  poor-law  waa 
not  a  party  measure,  but  there  were  party  doc- 
trines or  principles  which  naturally  arrayed 
themselves  against  it  It  wiU  be  in  the  mem- 
ory of  living  men  tliat  the  new  commissi  oners 
were  held  up  to  popular  hatred  as  three-tailed 
bashaws,  while  the  Radicals  found  something 
to  quarrel  with  in  the  "  centralization  "  which 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  working  policy  of 
the  new  law.  It  may  safely  be  said,  and  is 
indeed  admitted  now,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
com -laws  was  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
new  poor-law;  but  this  Earl  Gi-ey'a  niiniatry 
would  not  hear  of,  "the  agricultural  interest" 
being  a  political  force  whose  enmity  they  did 
not  dare  to  provoke. 

Many  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  measure  were  unfotiu- 
nat^e.  After  tlie  retirement  of  Earl  Grey  the 
man.'igement  of  the  bill  in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Liord  Brotigliam,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  H  is  man»gement  was  able 
in  its  way,  and  proved  effective,  but  his  motto 
was  ** thorough;"  and  though  he  waa  a  kind* 
hearted  man,  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  a 
lawyer  .4  habit  of  thinking  more  of  letting  the 
Uw  have  its  course  than  of  any  inconvenience 
arising  from  iti  action.  Nor  waa  he  the  least 
bit  of  a  Bentimentalist.  Luckily  for  the  bill, 
and  in  the  long  i-un  luckily  for  the  country, 
he  waa  a  disciple  of  the  sdiool  of  philosophical 
H;idicals,  and  well  drilled  in  Mai  thus  and  Ben* 
tbam.  The  latter  waa  as  hard  as  the  nether 
millstone,  and  so  was  his  great  ally  .Tames  Mill. 
Thus,  when  Brougham  delivered  liis  famous 
dictum  that  when  a  man  proved  hiniBelf  one 
too  many  by  not  supporting  himself,  *' Nature" 
must  1m  taken  to  kick  him  out  of  the  common 
dining-room— "at  her  already  overcrowded 
table  there  is  no  cover  laid  for  him,  and  she 
(Sternly  bids  him  l»egone " — there  was  out  of 
doors  an  all  but  universal  howl  of  execration 
and  defiance.  The  separating  of  married 
couples  in  the  union  houses  was  another  and 
a  kindred  topic,  which  was  "worked"  in  popu- 
lar  literature,  in  caricattires,  at  public  meet- 
ing%  and  even  in  tlie  pulpit,  in  ways  which  it 
is  easy  to  imagine.  It  sixin  got  noised  abroad 
among  "  the  people  "  tliat  the  ideally  amiable 
and  able  man  Mai  thus,  who  had  ycare  Lief  ore 
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helped  to  set  the  new  stone  rolling,  and  whose 
authority  was  so  much  quoted  even  now,  was 
a  well-to-do  clergyman  with  a  large  family. 
What  was  made  of  this  little  jx>int  may  be 
guessed,  but  those  were  plain-spoken  days, 
and  it  had  better  not  be  described. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  popular  dislike 
of  the  measure  would  never  subside.  The 
then  popular  opera  of  **  Gustavus "  was  bur- 
lesqued into  **  Just-starve-us."  The  poor  work- 
house overseer  became  the  best -hated  man  in 
the  world.  The  song  of  "The  Mistletoe 
Bough**  was  |>arodied  by  the  song  of  "The 
Workhouse  Boy,"  which  was  immensely 
popular : — 

*'The  cloth  was  laid  in  the  vorkus  'all, 
And  the  greatcoats  hung  on  tho  vitovaithcd  vail, 
Tho  paufiors  all  was  blitho  and  gay, 
Keeping  their  Christmas  'oliday. 
Yen  the  master  he  cries  with  a  roguisli  leer, 
•  You'll  all  got  fat  on  your  Christmas  cheer;' 
And  each  vun  by  his  looks  appeared  to  say, 
'I'll  have  some  more  soup  on  this  Christmas-day.'" 

The  song  then  went  on  to  tell  how  a  poor 
Loy  who  had  once  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
master  by  asking  for  more  soup  had  been 
pitched  l)y  him  into  a  boilijig-hot  coi)per  full 
of  "vorkus  soup,"  and  held  down  there  by 
the  lid  till  he  died;  while  the  master  pro- 
ceeded to  serve  out  the  soup  with  the  dead 
body  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  copper. 
Years  afterwards  the  boy's  bones  were  dis- 
covered in  the  copper,  as  Giuevra's  were  in 
the  old  oak  chest  in  the  story  of  Rogers, 
which  had  formed  the  model  of  "The  Mistle- 
toe Bough."  Such  was  one  version  at  least 
of  this  popular  song.  Thei-e  was  also  a  pai*ody 
on  the  well-known  air  from  Gustavus,  "Come 
to  the  ball,  ladies  all,"  which  ran  easily  enough 
into  "  Come  to  the  hall,  paupers  all,"  and  so 
forth.  Charles  Dickens  was  of  course  too  in- 
telligent a  man  not  to  know  that  the  new 
]>oor-law  was  on  the  whole  a  wise  measure, 
or  at  least  he  became  so  in  time;  but  his 
story  of  Oliver  Twist  went  a  little  too  near 
to  pandering  to  the  state  of  the  popular  mind. 
Unfortunately,  none  except  a  very  few 
thoughtful  and  far-seeing  men  saw,  even 
while  the  work  was  doing,  or  after  it  was 
done,  what  evils  the  old  system  had  entailed, 
and  how  long  the  remoter  mischief  must  con- 


tinue. As  for  the  old  878tem,  ^the  public 
believed  it  an  inexhaustible  fund  which  be- 
longed to  them.  To  obtain  their  share  the 
brutal  bullied  the  administrators;  the  profli- 
gate exhibited  their  illegitimate  children, 
which  must  be  fed;  the  idle  folded  their  arms 
and  waited  till  they  got  it ;  ignorant  boys  and 
girls  married  upon  it ;  poachers,  thieves,  and 
women  of  bad  character  extorted  it  by  intimi- 
dation; countiy  justices  lavished  it  for  popu- 
larity, and  guardians  for  convenience.  .  .  . 
Better  men  sank  down  among  the  worse ;  the 
rate-paying  cottager,  after  a  vain  struggle, 
went  to  the  pay-table  to  seek  relief;  the 
modest  girl  might  starve  while  her  bolder 
neighbour  received  1«.  6c?.  per  week  for  eveiy 
illegitimate  child." 

In  districts  where  the  farmers  administered 
tlie  old  poor-law  they  often  paid  part  of  their 
men's  wages  out  of  the  rates,  which  amounted 
to  taxing  the  other  ratepayers  for  the  culti- 
vation of  their  fields.    This  led  naturally  to 
bad  cultivation.    Then,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
obligation  of  having  to  pay  poor's-rates,  land- 
lords declined  to  build  cottages,  and  even 
cleared  away  such  as  existed.     Hence  over- 
crowding, with  all  its  unsanitary  and  immoral 
miseries.  A  great  living  thinker  who  has  often 
dwelt  on  this  and  kindred  topics  has  told  as, 
on  the  higli  authority  of  a  very  able  clcrjgr- 
man  who  was  for  six  years  chairman  of  the 
Bath  Union,  that  not  only  did  the  old  system 
encourage  the  worthless  to  multiply  at  the 
ex|)ense  of  the  honest  and  laborious  citizen, 
but  that  it  led  to  immorality  of  almost  in- 
credible extent  and  kind.    In  the  case  of  one 
workhouse  there  was,  out  of  thirty  manied 
couples,  not  one  man  then  living  with  his  own 
wife,  while  some  of  the  couples  who  were  thns 
living  in  "  the  house,"  at  the  cost  of  decent 
and  moral  men,  had  actually  exchanged  wives 
twice  or  thrice  since  they  entered  that  happy 
haven.   And  this  state  of  things  was  conunoD- 
So  much   for  the  outcry  about  sepantin^ 
*' those  whom  God  had  joined"  which  followed 
U|x>n  the  passing  of  the  new  poor-law. 

Probably  the  measure  next  in  politicil  ii^" 
portance  which  occupied  the  attention  of  ^^ 
reformed  parliament  was  the  inevitable  \P^ 
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&ud  sube^uent  legislation  for  the  better 

iiou  of  municipal  corporations  in  Eng- 

id    aud    Wales,      The    subject    bad    been 

Xeii  for  aome  time ;  iuad  when  the  abort- 

julmintaftxation  of  Sir  Bobert  Pwl  was 

lid,  in  April,  1S35,  by  that   of   Lord 

lume,  thia  particular  question  received 

\r.  earliii^Mt  attention  of  the  govemmenL     In 

Ance    with   the    recommendation  of    n. 

itte«  of  the  House  of  Commona  in  1833, 

oommlasion  had  been  appoiut^i  to  inquire 

biUi  the  state  of  the  several  corporations ;  aud 

bi  the  royal  speech  at  the  do«e  of  the  session 

h  hud  been  observed  that  the  result  of  the 

ioTfSitigiftiiQn    would    enable    parliament    to 

Bttlure  each  measures  as  might  seem   best 

Ittod   to  place   the  interned   governraent  of 

nrporata  dties  and  towns  on  a  solid  foundiw 

ItoD  with  respect  t^  tlieir  tiuances,  judicature, 

police.     The  report^  when  issued,  gave  a 

I  deal  of  dissatisfaction  to  those  who^  from 

finii  w«re  disinclined  to  any  reform  at  zdl 

in  IImm  Ancient  bodies.     It  was  contended  hj 

le   that  the  views  of  the  commissioners 

e  partiaJ  and  unfair ;  that  the  statements 

of  the  wituceaes  were  in  many  instances  false, 

pra|ttdloed,  and   unfounded;    and    that   the 

MMial  remilt   was  coloui-ed  by  a  foregone 

^^fecal    tJitentiou.      The   report,  moreover, 

%li  not  unanimous.    One  of  the  commissioners 

■ttt  in  a  list  of  objections,  and  another  dis- 

mnitd  altogether  from  the  conclusions  of  his 

colifi^Qa, 

^tvirtbeleeS)  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
>  abiiica  had  grown  up  with  time.  Tlie 
iiicipal  corporation  was  an  institution  es- 
■tntully  p4>pular  in  its  origin.  It  seems  to 
^*f  isBuad  out  of  the  municipium  of  the 
Bottsas,  who,  in  various  parts  of  their  empire, 
t^odtng  \^m  ishmd,  established  town  com- 
V^lio  for  local  government,  to  which  they 
■•W<d  rather  considerable  powers.  The 
A^b'&x4iii«  either  adopted  these  institutions, 
*^«»tJojied  something  similar  out  of  their 
^^  bhtti  of  Buwly  freedom  and  self  rule. 
^'^  Creeman  or  burgeas— in  other  words, 
*^liildeiit  sharing  in  the  jiayment  uf  trjca] 
**■•  tad  thie  performan':e  of  local  duties— 
^*  «  Vote  in  the  election  «>f  bodies  which 
'^  f^Hponaible  for  the  well-being  of  cities^ 


boroughs,  and  even  rural  districts;  and  in 
this  way  a  species  of  provincial  parliaments 
grew  up»  which  must  have  done  much  towai'ds 
accustoming  the  English  people  to  the  leapou- 
sibiJities  of  government.  William  the  Con- 
queror, with  the  de.'ipotic  in«tiiiets  of  his  race, 
curtailed  the  privileges  of  liis  new  subjects, 
and  concentrated  some  of  the  old  municipal 
functions  in  Ids  own  hands,  or  those  of  his 
agents.  The  bailiff,  appointed  by  the  king, 
took  the  place  of  the  borough -reve  or  port- 
reve,  elected  hy  the  citizens,  (rmduidly,  how- 
ever, st>me  of  the  privileges  of  the  towns  were 
purchrised  back  from  necessitous  sovereigns, 
and  the  mediieval  municipality  formed  itself 
out  of  the  struggles  of  the  oommei'cial  and 
trading  classes  with  a  feudal  aristocracy  and 
a  military  kingship.  A  reaction  towards 
desjKktiam  followed  under  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts.  The  constitution  of  borouglis  was  in 
several  instances  arbitrarily  i-emoulded  by 
royal  charters.  The  governing  power,  where- 
ever  it  could  be  safely  effected,  was  vested  in 
small  select  claaseB,  originally  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  afterwards  renewed  by  self- 
election.  These  close  bodies  had  sometimes 
the  privOege  of  returning  membeiB  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  ao  that  parliament  itself 
was  falsiiied  by  the  perversion  of  loc^  free- 
dom. Thus  a  world  of  corruption  arose  in 
mi^t  of  the  great  centres  of  English  life,  and 
the  commissioners  of  1833-4  found  abundant 
evidence  of  a  condition  entirely  out  of  hai'- 
mony  with  modern  ideas,  aud  with  the  reason^ 
able  demands  of  political  society. 

In  eaily  times  the  powers  of  the  muni- 
ci]:>ality  were  probably  exercised,  in  ordinary 
cases,  by  the  superior  magistracy,  but  on  more 
serious  occ^isions  by  the  whole  botly  of  bur* 
gesaes,  who  were  called  upon  to  confirm  or 
i-eject  what  the  others  had  projjosed.  After- 
wards a  representative  body  was  elected  out 
of  the  miiss  of  freemen,  for  it  is  only  primitive 
communities  which  can  legislate  by  their  own 
db-ect  action.  The  popular  character  of  tliese 
bodies  became  gnvJually  less  in  the  coui'se  uf 
years,  even  before  the  meddling  of  the  Tudur 
kings ;  and  this  evil  tendency  was  confinuetl 
and  increased  by  royal  ambition  and  distrust. 
Numerous  corporate  towns  were  ]ierau&ded  or 
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ijitbniilated  into  sulretidermg  Ui^tr  cliarWr& 
hj  Charles  IL  autl  JaruoA  I  [,,  niid  wbnt  they 
got  in  exchange  waa  a  very  rxK>r  8ubetitutc, 
The  latter  of  thofle  monarchs,  wheu  in  im- 
mediate dttxhd  of  the  huiding  of  the  Plrinoe  of 
OraDge,  iaaued  a  prodamation  restoring  nU  the 
niunicipal  corpora tioiiJj  to  their  aucient  irtm- 
chiaca ;  bat  a  certain  Imbit  of  corruption  had 
been  estabiiahed,  and  mntt^ra  conlimied  to 
get  woiae  throughout  tLe  long  |>eiio<i  of  tlie 
Oeorgee.  The  work  of  local  i^»lf-goveniinent 
passed.  In  many  important  matt^^rs,  from  tlie 
hands  of  the  muDici polities  into  thoaa  of 
trustees  or  commisaioners  apiwinted  by  act  of 
porliiunent,  and  the  corporate  bodies  degener- 
attid  into  a  number  of  aliiggiflh  diijuee^  which 
fli{)eut  the  ptiltlic  mouey  in  eatitig  and  driuk- 
iug,  and  fiometimea  divided  the  eurjilus  fxinda 
amojug  individaal  members.  One  of  the 
abused  which  time  hail  in  a  manner  sanc- 
tioned, or  to  which,  at  nny  rate,  men  had 
become  so  accnstometl  that  they  ceased  to 
notice  them,  wna  the  granting  leasee  of  cor- 
porate estates  at  low  renU  to  jjersona  whom 
it  was  desired  to  favour.  It  was  even  alleged 
tliat  in  some  inskincea  charity  bequests,  of 
which  the  corpoi-ationa  were  trustees,  were 
misappropriated  by  private  i>eraona,  In  a 
large  number  of  cases  the  whole  system  of 
borough  administration,  whether  as  regards 
taxation,  munici[)al  order,  police,  or  criminal 
juristiiction,  was  a  system  of  jobbery,  oppres- 
sion, and  inefficiency.  The  freemen  or  bur* 
gt*sses,  who  in  ancient  times  had  formed  the 
cur[«»ralion,  hiid  in  some  places  dwindled  down 
to  a  small  ajul  unjustly  privileged  class;  in 
some,  had  disappeared  altogether*  Under- 
hand influence  obtained  the  appointment  of 
executive  officers,  and  ba<l  government  fol- 
k'lwed  in  the  wake  of  drunkenness,  proftj^^ncv, 
and  dijshonest  greed. 

The  jiioflsession  of  power  in  these  nnnow 
corporations  was  not  unfrt?quently  hereditiry : 
that  is  to  say,  certain  offices  would  be  allowed 
by  a  vicious  courtesy  to  pass  from  father  to 
8011  for  generations.  Wljen  tlie  local  repre- 
rtnntation  (as,  by  a  kind  of  mt>:kery,  it  was 
callcfl)  harl  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  |)oli* 
deal  party  or  rcb'gious  connection,  it  was 
Abnosrt  impossible  to  obtain  the  slifihtf^t  t**^ 


cognition  or  fair  dealing  for  mtty  other*  AH 
patroua^'e  was  giivu  to  lL<*  rdativtis  and 
friends  uf  the  officiid  eliqtte.  TratUog  mono- 
poliea,  which  deC«rred  others  from  imtcdng: 
into  the  same  lines  of  bnaisiess,  4KiJ  enhanced 
prices  by  forbijJding  cotnpetitiati,  wm  • 
to  particular  personn*  Evgn  jun 
chosen  from  a  restricted  chiaa,  and  the  adtiifit- 
istmtion  of  jostice  partook     'V  I  Oft 

which  had  been  permitted  '  litis 

close  dens  of  privilege.  What  rendered  the 
evil  still  worse,  was  tb«  fact  that  the  officisla 
forming  many  of  the  so-called  corporations 
were  elected  for  life.  Their  proceedings  wire 
generally  secret,  and  in  some  catics  seortKry  «as 
enforced  by  an  oath.  Human  nature  most  be 
something  very  different  from  what  we  know 
it  to  be,  if  sudi  conditions  liad  not  resulted  b 
the  grossest  corruption  and  the  most  taib- 
dalous  injustice. 

It  ajkpeared  from  the  rt?port  of  the  oumiui*- 
sionera  that  the  numl>er  of  municii«d  c^fpo^ 
ations  in  England  and  Wales  was  two  huii^iwl 
and  forty-sii,  AD  but  nine  of  Hwm  wwt 
subjected  to  examination,  and  in  ni>  frwtr 
than  a  hundred  and  eighty-sLx.  borouglu  tk 
governing  body  was  found  to  be  self-eli^cidi* 
It  is  ple^isant  to  find  that  some  few  of  (Lf 
municipal  corporations  uf  those  dsya  ?fw 
managed  tn  an  honourable  and  d^gni£ed  spintj 
but  these  were  rare  exoeptioos.  Tha  r«p»rt 
concluded  with  a  general  indictment,  vrKidi 
was  thus  expressed : — **  We  report  to  ywir 
majesty  that  tliere  prevails  amoiogst  the  in- 
habitants of  a  great  majority  of  the  boirfKir- 
ated  towns  a  general,  and  in  oiu*  opiniiifi  & 
just,  dissatisfaction  with  their  municipal  io^ 
tutious ;  a  distrust  of  the  self -elected  maaicsp^ 
councils,  whoae  powers  are  sultject  to  uo  popU' 
lar  control,  and  whose  acts  and  procecdifljll** 
l>eing  secret^  are  unchecked  by  the  lnilii«w^ 
of  public  opinion ;  a  distriust  of  the  mnniclp 
magistnicy,  tainting  with  suspicion  tlw  \'^^ 
administration  of  justice,  and  uften  i*:»tJii^- 
panietl  with  contempt  of  the  pcraons  by  wliflro 
the  law  is  adminiiftered ;  a  discontent  ^so^ 
tlie  bunlena  of  local  taxation,  %^  "** 

that  ought  to  be  applied  for  the  [  ^^d- 

tage  are  diverted  from  their  k^im&lt  im, 
and  Are  sometiroes  wantefully  bestowed  fttrtlbi 
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iividuAlA — sometimes  squandered 
for  purpoies  injurious  to  tlie  character  and 
n»lj»  of  the  people.  We  tJierefoT'«  feel  it  to 
^nur  duty  to  repreaeut  to  your  majesty  that 
tha  existing  municipal  corporations  of  £ng* 
Wales  neither  possess  nor  deserve 
cnce  nr  respect  of  your  majesty^B 
that  a  thorough  reform  mu5t  be 
ore  they  can  become  wliat  we 
nWy  ffubmit  to  your  majesty  they  ought  to 
-UBtfftil  and  efficient  instnuueuts  of  local 
enunecDL'' 

It  wiui  obviouB  that,  with  a  Liberal  minis- 
f  in  power,  the  qu option  of  municipal  reform 
tld  not  l»e  oegkcted  after  tlie  presentation 
id  muh  a  report  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of 
June«  iB35,  Lord  John  RuaseU,  then  secretary 
of  atate  for  Uie  home  department,  iutrodnced 
a  bill  for  amending  the  evils  of  the  existing 
condition.  By  thiB  meaaure  it  wa^  proposed 
lo  deajl  with  183  oorporations,  including  a 
i^i  at  least  2»CKX),O0a.  In  speaking 
ct  Lord  John  Ruasell  stated  that 
tt  fiedfnrd  the  corporate  body  was  only  one- 
KrreBdetli  of  the  population,  and  one-fortieth 
(f  the  property  of  the  town.  At  Oxford 
there  were  1400  electors,  a  great  many  of 
vhom  mvn  not  rated  inhabitanta  of  the  city, 
md  corrupt  practices  so  largely  prevailed  that 
BMicv  than  &00  voters  seldom  took  part  in  the 
ticetioii.  At  Norwich  there  were  32^5  rcsi- 
daai  In^men,  of  whom  1123  were  not  rated 
at  all:  315  out  of  the  latter  number  were 
ictual  paupers:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  out 
of  .^!5,54t,  which  was  the  total  value  of  the 
|Biip«rtx  rated  at  Norwich,  ^18,224  belonged 
to  penoiia  who  were  in  no  way  connected  with 
tht  eorpomtion.  At  Lincoln  three-fourths 
of  thm  oorporate  body  were  not  ratepayenn, 
iiid  nearly  four-fifti]^  ol  the  population  were 
I  from  the  riiuuicipality.  Out  of  20(H) 
iftfi  at  lp«wich  only  187  belonged  to 
lilt  cofporaiion.  At  Liskeard  16S5  persons 
OT*  ist^d  by  a  local  act,  of  whom  only  1 1 1 
wwn  ftmmax ;  m  that,  as  Lonl  John  Eussell 
fniiilad  out,  fourtcen-tifteentha  of  these  indi* 
fidiiii]**  ^y^nU  taxci  to  the  corporation,  were 
eadaded  from  the  municipal  body.  Cam- 
hfiiif»  at  that  time  bad  a  fKipuktion  of  20.(i<Xt 
hhaMtatita:  the  uiunber  of  £10  houaehoUiei'a 


was  1434;  but  of  these  only  118  were  free- 
men. Of  the  property  of  the  town,  valued  at 
i25,490,  only  ^21 10  belonged  to  freemen 
associated  with  the  corporation.  Bribery  and 
treating  were  common  ciix'timstancca  at  the 
municipal  elections  of  many  towns.  The 
report  on  Aid  borough  stated  that  the  bur- 
gesses were  accustomed  to  ask  a  regular  price 
for  their  votes.  Men  of  good  position  would 
get  £35  on  these  occasions,  and  a  certain  clergy- 
man connected  with  the  corporation  valued 
his  office  and  influence  at  ^100  a  year.  In 
the  borough  of  Orford  the  corporation  wa« 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
fortl,  and  the  power  tlius  eonfenvd  was  used 
as  a  means  of  returning  members  to  parlia- 
menL 

To  remedy  these  abuses  it  was  proposed 
that  there  should  be  one  uniform  system  of 
government,  and  one  uniform  franchise  for 
the  finrpose  of  election.  All  irregular  modes 
of  acquiring  the  freedom  of  a  corporation — 
such  as  birth,  apprenticeship,  and  purchase — 
were  abohshed.  The  munici|>al  franchise  was 
vested  in  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs  who 
had  been  rated  to  the  {loor  for  three  years. 
The  governing  body  chosen  by  this  constitU' 
ency  was  to  consist  of  a  mayor  and  common 
council.  The  order  of  aldermen  was  to  be 
altolished.  The  pecuniary  rights  of  existing 
freemen  were  preserved  so  long  as  they  should 
live,  but  no  new  freemen  were  to  be  created. 
Exclusive  rights  of  trading  were  to  be  discon- 
tinued; exceptional  privileges— such  as  ex- 
emption from  tolls — ^were  alwlished ;  and  the 
councils  were  endowed  with  more  extensive 
powers  of  local  government,  police  manage- 
ment, and  the  administnition  of  jm^tice,  than 
they  had  before  enjoye<i.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  |mblieity  of  their  proceeding*^ 
the  pixiper  application  of  their  funds,  and  the 
publication  and  audit  of  their  accounts.  With 
res])ect  to  estates  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
cor|>orations  for  charitable  purposes,  tt  was 
enactetJ  tliat  the  town  councils  should  become 
the  tmstees  of  those  funds,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  which  a  separate  secretaty  and  trea- 
surer should  be  appointed ;  a  provision  wan 
nnide  for  auditing  tliem  in  a  difTerent  manner 
from   the  general  accounts  of  the  borough. 


GLADSTDKE  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORAKIKS, 


Tli#  uumber  of  perMtns  dioKa  for  the  manjige* 
meni  ol  cii&ritjible  estatea  wm  not  to  be  fewer 
thati  fifteeOy  wLo  were  to  be  aelected  from 
mmmg  tlte  getieml  bodj  of  burgt^sue^ 

Wit  Bobert  Pt^t^I,  &a  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
itttob,  gmve  a  general  support  to  the  mejiaure, 
vliile  obeerving  tliat  every  one  of  the  deUiiU 
pe<|fiired  a  aep&fate  di«ctiBaiou,  It  must  be 
r«oolbcted  that  Veel,  ailhotigh  a  Conservative 
ttatflonaD,  belonged  to  a  middlc^La^A^  niauu- 
faeturing  familj,  and  waa  therefore  lesa  in- 
clined than  aristocratic  membei^  of  \m  party 
to  prMerre  certain  ancient  and  privileged 
monopoliea.  He  alluded  in  his  speech  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  June,  to  the 
rapid  manner  in  which  places  that  at  no  remote 
peri  Oil  were  ineonfiidemble  had  by  manufac- 
turing industry  Btarted  as  it  were  into  life, 
and  arrived  at  great  weAlth  and  importance. 
He  admitted  that  no  provision  was  made  in 
thotie  places  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  adminiBtration  of  justice,  and  he  could  not 
deny  tliat  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  wiis 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  well-being  of 
society  to  establish  a  good  system  of  muni- 
cipal government  in  places  which  were  then 
destitute  of  that  advantage.  Circumstances 
had  changed,  and  he  thought  there  was  ample 
ground  for  considering  whether  provision 
ought  not  to  be  made  for  the  local  necessities 
of  towns  which  at  that  time  had  no  corpor- 
ationsy  and  whether  the  system  existing  even 
in  corporate  towns  was  adequate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  day.  The  evidence  taken 
by  the  commissioners  had  shown  that  abuses 
really  existed^  and  to  these  it  was  necessary 
that  parliament  should  apply  an  effectual 
remedy.  Parliament  had  a  right  to  require 
that  the  funds  of  corporations  should,  except 
when  devoted  to  special  porpoees,  be  fairly 
apjiiied  on  public  grounds  to  objects  connected 
with  the  general  good.  Following  out  the 
main  purport  of  his  speech^  Sir  Robert  very 
«MU*Qestly  advised  all  cor|iorations  to  relinquish 
willingly  the  advantages  which  they  might  ^>e 
supposed  to  gain  by  the  application  of  corpor- 
ate funds  to  improper  purposes*  He  appeared, 
however,  to  hint  a  certain  degree  of  doubt  as 
to  the  ministerial  intentions  when  he  expressed 
ji  hope  that  the  government  would  honestly 


«x^finite  thai  which  ihtj  had  dadand  Co  be 
their  principle — ^namely,  thm  rectonKtion  of 
pfipu'  -aixl  wutild 

not  '  .  -icB  fnini  uue 

party  to  another.  8(ich  «  transfer  would  b« 
of  no  advaiit«g«  to  tlie  fiubJsc ;  Ifttt  Hir  ICobert 
added  tliat  he  would  willingly  o(H>pec»te  with 
the  government  in  pftaring  a  raensarB  wiiidi 
would  prevent  a  recurrenoe  of  the  like  evil* 
in  future,  and  ensure  a  bond  fide  applioUiifii 
of  corporate  funds,  Tliat  object  could  not  be 
attained  without,  in  a  material  degree,  plsiz. 
ing  the  election  of  officers  under  popular  con- 
trol. It  was  clearly  important^  however,  that 
time  should  be  given  for  the  consideration  of 
details;  and  the  consideration  of  the  franchinr 
alone  was  a  matter  which  demanded  th« 
utmost  deliberation  and  caution. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time  withooi 
opposition  on  the  15th  of  June.  The  Deoessity 
for  some  species  or  degree  of  refonzi  was  in- 
deed so  obvious  that  there  could  b«  no  cod* 
tention  on  the  main  principle  of  the  measuiv. 
Both  sides  of  the  house  accepted  what  the 
fiicts  of  the  case  had  rendered  unavoidable^ 
and  all  discussion  as  to  points  of  detail  was 
properly  reserved  for  the  committee.  Tliin 
began  on  the  S2d  of  June,  and  terminated  on 
the  1 7th  of  July.  The  first  disputed  point 
had  reference  to  the  fixing  of  the  boundaiies 
of  those  boroughs  whose  limits  had  not  beisn 
defined  by  the  act  passed  for  that  purpose  in 
connection  w  i  th  the  Reform  Bill .  1 1  wa»  argut  d 
by  the  opp<kflition,  and  even  by  soine  members 
on  the  government  side  of  the  house,  that  in 
this  nuittcr  of  the  boundaries  the  crown  was 
invested  with  a  jjower  which  it  ought  not  to 
poBsesB,  and  that  the  executive  wns  charged* 
with  duties  which  belonged  to  tlie  legi«h^ttiie. 
An  amendment  proposed  by  Lord  l>udley 
Stuart  was,  however,  lost  by  v  of  87, 

Tliis  was  followed  by  a  pro  I      ,  cussLotn 

on  the  clause  which  afrc<::ted  the  niglits  of 
existing  freemen,  and  the  mmie^  of  acquiring 
the  fi*eedom  of  the  eoqionition  in  future*  Th# 
object  of  the  clause  was  to  confine  the  sudHgv 
to  occupancy  and  fiayment  of  rates  within  the 
borough^  to  the  exclusion  of  those  rights  aad 
titles  of  a  dilferent  onicr  which  had  lormaa^ 
genera tions  been  rccogtd«ed       ^'^r    Wi«Lua 


IJORRUPTIONS   OF  BOBOUGH   "FREEDOM." 


FnllHt,  vpeakiiig  ou  behalf  ot  the  veBied  iu* 

Ii*ri3fit2i  tiiUM  ifnpeiiUed,  obaerved  thtit  a  certiiiD 

onmber  of  ^Hsrsoua  wore  to  be  deprived  of  the 

^fjktBf  privileges,  and   property  which   they 

1iii4   previously  hmi   reason   to   expect   they 

Eiald  enjoy,  and  thiB  would  result  in  a  de- 

riTatiozi  of  the  parliameDtary  f  randiiBe.   The 

fnunern  of  the  bill  apf reared  to  Sir  Williarii 

FoUeit  to  have  Ijeen  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 

niAity  d  the  trusts  vested  in  corjx^rationa  on 

ehidf  of    the    freemen.      In    Coventry,   he 

Ueged^  there  were  estates  left  on  tniijt  ur»der 

wbjdi  every  freeman  ^as  entitled,  on  entering 

to  a  outn  of  j£50,  which  he  might 

ptd  for  nine  yeari,  and  every  needy  freeman 

i  entitled  to  a  Bum  of  ^4.     Tliere  was  also 

I  endowed  j^riLmmar-school,  with  an  income 

of  nearly  X900  per  annum;  and  to  that  school 

mfmy  freeman  might  send  his  son  fiee  of  ex- 

fteiiMs.     Other  advantages  of  the  like  nature 

were  enumerated  by  the  able  advocate,  who 

ilMnrittl    particular    tendenieaa    towards   the 

ji|[lilii  aci'ruing  to  apprentices  under  the  terms 

(4  certain  bequeata;     These  arguments,  how* 

r,  did  not  tuuch  the  principle  of  the  mea* 

b;  for  it  may  have  been  true  that  occasional 

Its  resulted  from  these  ancient  cliariiies, 

i  jret  the  moile  of  their  /ulministration  may 

hare  been  open  to  grave  objections.     It  waa 

'to  refiort  of  the  commiBmonerB 

funds  were  in  many  instances 

mtsappropriated,  and  the  enjoyment  of  special 

p%n)cgee    by    particular    electors,    however 

ily  prised    by  those  on  whom  they  were 

owedf   or  however   excellent    they  may 

ive  been  in  themselves,  could  not  be  per- 

DtUed   to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  larger 

^ml  more  general  rights  which  properly  be- 

I(MI|;>!mI  to  the  whole  Ijody  of  ratepayers.     One 

Bdun  object  of  the  bill  was  to  restore  a  condi- 

t^         '        Tiocratic  freedom  which  had  existetl 

iij  '  imes»  but  had  been  set  aside  or  per- 

wried   by    the  despotic  inclinations  of  our 

Tudor  siid   Btu&rt  kingM,     It  is  remarkable 

^trw  burge  a  profnirtion  of  modem  politiad 

foftne  have  been  based  on  a  return  to  the 

aeiit  constitution  of  England — on  a  reversal 

of  tbftt   policy  which   was  a  comparatively 

OMKlfni  innovation,  but  which  in  the  course 

tiTBit  Kvrl  Dnra#»  to  he  rftmrded  as  the  Very 


essence  of  constitutional iam.  Sir  William 
FoIIett  argued  that  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment was  to  destroy  the  freemen  ;  their  real 
object  was  to  extend  the  jirivilegesof  freemen 
to  a  larger  number,  and  to  disallow  those 
special  qualifications  which  were  based  on 
excloaivenesB,  and  had  resulted  in  corruption. 
As  a  lawyer  Sir  Wijlianj  FoUett  seems  to  have 
been  more  intereated  in  the  retention  of  estab- 
lished customs  than  in  tlie  enlargement  of 
popular  rights.  Holding  these  views,  he 
moved  an  amendment,  the  eifect  of  which 
was  to  preserve  what  he  called  the  rights  of 
the  freemen,  without  interfering  witli  the 
municipal  government  of  corporate  boroughs. 
The  amendment  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  government,  ilaiiy  of  the  freemen  whose 
privileges  w^ere  championed  by  Sir  William 
were  actually  men  neither  residing  in  the 
boroughs  for  which  they  had  a  vote,  nor  poe- 
seaaiug  property  there,  but  who,  nevertlielees, 
in  some  indirect  way  had  acquired  a  local 
standing.  The  attorney-general  chamcterized 
these  per»ona  as  being  in  many  instances  "poor, 
wretched  I  degraded,  and  demoralized  "and  he 
contended  that  to  leave  fx>wer  in  their  liands 
would  be  to  perpetuate  corruption.  *' These 
freemen,"  he  said,  "were  not  necessarily  resi- 
dent iu  the  borough.  They  need  not  possess 
any  qualification  as  to  property;  they  need  not 
pay  rates,  and,  for  anything  that  existed  to 
the  contrary,  might  pass  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  jail,  and  then  come  out  and  give 
their  vot^  for  a  member  of  jmrliament."  The 
contention  of  the  government  was  just  and 
reasonable;  but  the  case  of  the  opposition  had 
a  certain  plans ibility  which  affected  the  miu  is 
of  many.  Several  members  who  usually  voted 
with  the  ministry  declared  their  intention  of 
supporting  the  amendment  of  Sir  William 
FolIett  Mr.  D.  W,  Hai'vey  said  the  clause 
would  destroy,  in  a  short  time,  half  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  country.  In  Colchester  it 
would  reduce  the  electors  U-om  1250  to  5CKi, 
and  in  some  borougli8  it  would  bring  them 
down  to  three  or  four  hundred.  Other  mem- 
bers urged  similar  considerations,  and  in  par- 
ticular Sir  James  Graham,  as  a  member  of  tlie 
cabinet  which  had  passed  the  Refonn  Bill  of 
1832,  contended  that  the  proposed  clause  wim 


17n  GLADSTONE   ANlJ  HIS  CONTKMPOH ARIES. 

a  (l<'[»artiirc  from  whiii  was  understood  to  be  I  the  national  good,  could  not  in  the  nature  of 

oin.'  of  the  iiriiiciph  s  nf  that  Mifiwure,  namely,  1  things  be  permanent  while  population  was  in- 

the   jKTiKt nation    beyond  tliirir  livt-s  (if  tlie  crcasinjr,while  knowledge  was  spreading, while 

privilegt.-:?  of  freenit-ii.     He  th<niijr]it,  however,  :  the  forces  of  society  were  raj »idly  shifting  from 

it  would  siiiiiilify  the  question  if  the  amend-  '  contracted  to  mure  general  centres.      That  an 

meiit  w'f'ia  limite<l  to  the  riglits  <if  frtemen  |  imiwrtant  alteration  affecting  the  franchise 

undt-r  the  Reform  Bill,  an<l  to  this  sugiiestion  '  sliould  have  been  proposed  three  years  after 

Sir  William  Follett  acceded.  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  doubtless 

To  Lord  John  Kussi-ll  the  modification  of  ,  unexj)ected,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 

the  ameuduieiit  was  no  more  acceptable  tliau  '  the  municipal  freemen  whose  privileges  were 

the  amendment  itself.   Maiiv  of  tlie  ri^rhtsand  abolished  so  soon  after  thev  had  been  con- 

*            .             .  I    .                                   .       .     ' 

|»rivileges  enjoyed  by  the  fi'femen  in  question  I  firmed  by  a  great  legislative  act,  should  have 

were  described  by  the  home  secretary  as  of  a  I  considered  that  they  were  being  dealt  with  in 

nature  hurtful  to  tlie  gimeral  inhalatants  of  the  '  a  spirit  of  l>ad  faith.   It  is  iierhaps  impossible 

town.    Many  of  them  consisted  in  a  monopoly  to  rwoncile  the  promises  of  1832  with  the  in- 

of  trades,  others  in  an  exemption  from  tolls  to  '  novations  of  lvS35,  yet  the  latter  had  reason 

wliich  the  main  lx>dy  of  citizens  were  liable,  and  justice  on  tlieir  side,  and  a  House  of 


Tliese  freemen,  in  fact,  bt-lonijed  to  no  cor- 
I)oniti«>n,  and  existeil  only  for  the  pui-j^ose  of 
receiving  chanties  and  exercising  the  parlia- 


Commons  elect e<l  by  a  reformed  constituency, 
and  pledged  to  the  extension  of  liberal  ideas, 
could  hardly  disregard  them.      Mr.  Praed's 


mentary  fi-aiiclii.-e.     After  much  debate,  the  ,  amendment  was  therefore  thro^m  out,  though 
committee  <livi.led,  when  tlie  original  clause      by  a  majority  of  not  more  than  28.      A  thinl 


was  carried  by  a  majority  of  44.     But  the 
question  was  again  i-aised  by  Mr.  Prae<l,  the 


amendment  was  equally  unsuccessful;  nor  was 
Sir  Eol>ert  Peel  able  to  carry  an  amendment 


nicmlHM"  for  Yarmouth,  who  proixwed  another  ;  requiring  a  [>roi)erty  qualification  for  common 
am^Midmont  on  the  subject,  which  was  sup-  '  councilmen.     Here  again  the  government  was 


ported  by  Sir  Holjert  Peel,  wlio  argued  that 
tlie  [)rr>posed  change  involved  a  breach  of  faith 
towards  the  freemen  whose  prescriptive  rights 


simply  returning  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
England.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  resisting  Sir 
Robei*t  Peel's  proj)osal,  said  that  in  no  instance 


were  contirnK-il  by  tlie  Refonu  P>ill.  The  late  did  the  old  chartere  contain  a  syllable  about 
prime  minister  obsen'cd  tliat  they  were  not  jwcuniary  qualifications  for  the  magistrates  of 
then  inquiring,  on  theoretical  and  speculative  boroughs.  **Fit  and  discreet"  persons  were 
jn-inciples,  as  to  what  might  constitute  a  goo<l  to  be  elected,  but  the  electors  were  to  decide 
right  of  voting;  they  were  dealing  with  a  for  themselves  who  those  persons  should  be. 
fran<*hi so  which  they  found  existing  by  long  In  the  city  of  London  no  property  qualificatioiA 
prescription,  solemnly  confinned  by  the  ** final  wjls  required  for  holding  municipal  offices,  t>T 
me.isure  and  conclusive  settlement"  of  1832.        for  being  a  member  of  the  common  council,  axi^^d 

It  is  curious  in  these  days  to  observe  how  I  it  was  difficult  to  see  why  any  difference  shoi-m^lA 
general  was  the  assum])tion  at  that  time  that      be  allowed  to  exist  in  provincial  towns.    S-"Z>if 

tlie  Reform  Bill  of  Earl  Grey's  administration  •  Robert  Peel's  amendment  was  lost  by  a  jz^kj^- 

had  settled  the  question  of  the  franchise  for  '  jority  of  G3. 

ever.      No  doubt  that  was  the  view  genendly         Another  matt^ir  which  encountei-ed  gr= — ei»t 
advanced  while  tlie  bill  was  piussing  through      opposition  had    reference   to  the  periods^      of 

parliament,  but  it  is  amazing  that  men  of  ex-      election.     The  bill  provided  that  one-thir- 1  of 

perience  and  knowledge  should  have  believed  !  the  councillors  should  go  out  of  office  ewr-e/7 

such  a  thing  possible.    A  measure  which,  how-  '  year:  Lonl  Stiinley  (aftei-wards  Lord  De^r^hj) 

ever  excellent  some  of  its  features,  left  a  large  '  proposed  that  this  should  take  place  only  e-^'^cr 

]xirt  of  the  people  disfranchised,  and  pei-petu-  '  second  year.  He  considered  that  the  shox'^^'* 
ated  many  of  the  abuses  of  a  political  condi-  term  would  lead  to  perpetual  vacillatioa  W 
tion  that  set  the  privileges  of  a  chias  above      caprice,  and  that  the  principle  of  permaneflCf 
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In  kcal  Achnmistiiitioii  wmild  be  thus  entirely 
dcBtitivecl,  Tbe  govTermnent,  however,  main- 
csiiwd  th«ir  propoijitioUf  anil  a  mnjonty  of  44 
dwpouetl  of  the  amendment.  Air,  Grotf,  who, 
M  w«  liave  already  mt^ntioned,  wjm  one  of  the 
most  proDotiuced  uf  the  Binali  band  of  philodo- 
pilitai]  RatliraN  in  the  House  of  Commons,  next 
came  forwtird  with  tJae  Miiggeation  that  power 
iiiaQjd  be  given  to  tlie  t^wn  council  to  order 
tkfti  an  election  shouid  be  made  by  baOot 
wbeaever  a  mftjority  of  that  body  should  deem 
H  firoper  and  expedient.  The  ballot  was 
the  conatant  aire  of  Mr.  Grote.  It  was  he 
whu  for  several  year^  wna  the  principal  advo- 
Gile  in  |iar)iameot  for  conducting  all  elections 
on  the  principle  of  aecret  votingt  ftnd  on  the 
at  occasion  he  probably  considered  thrit 
eriment  of  this  ayntem  might  be  made 
cm  a  acale  smaller  and  lee^  important  than 
ttiat  which  would  be  involved  in  the  elections 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  A  previous  ex- 
pprtmeat  in  the  same  direction  had  been  tried 
by  Sir  ,Tohn  Cara  Hobhoiiae  in  his  Vestry  Act, 
bat  that  gentleman  now  stated  that  no  one 
puuh  in  London  liad  adopted  the  ballot 
vMfli  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  measure 
to  enable  them  to  do  whenever  they  pleased. 
The  amendment  of  Mr.  Grote  was  ultimately 
withdrawn,  and  the  extension  of  the  balloting 
ayvttfm  waa  deferred  for  a  considerable  period. 
A  further  diviaion  took  place  on  that  clause 
of  the  bill  which  declared  that  the  town-clerk 
ihonld  be  removable  at  pleaaure.  It  waa  ar> 
gttedp  nut  without  some  force,  that  this  wotdd 
htew^  the  effect  of  converting  a  legal  and  pro- 
:  Into  a  party  and  political  oflice.  The 
I  under  this  system  won  hi  he  merely 
Hie  Krrant  of  the  party  which  for  the  time 
blioig  happened  to  l>e  dominant  in  the 
lormii^h.  II  the  opposite  party  came  into 
pawftr  the  tcfwn-clerk  would  be  compelled 
to  dmage  his  princii^les^  or  would  be  dts> 
ikuaaed*  Legal  appointments,  said  the  oppo- 
Haotj  of  this  ptv   '  '  M  not  be  placed 

%t  tlfttt  mtrtry  of  |  l^-rations,     Thf» 

^ittty  i4  tlw  town^terk  being  to  answer  legal 
iHMntinns  and  to  decide  authoritatively  all 
lltttiani  of  fonn,  the  appcnntment  should  be 
ll»)4  cioir  from  tlie  inaaioDate  impulsea  of 
tMtioii.    Soch^  at  loant,  was  the  v^icw  enter- 


tained by  several  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  was  even  stated  that  in 
many  boix»«ghs  the  canvass  for  the  town-clerk- 
ship had  ahe.nily  begun,  although  the  electors 
were  not  yet  in  exbtence  nor  the  councillorB 
yet  chosen.  The  reply  of  tiie  government  de- 
pended upon  the  somewhat  too  easy  assump- 
tion that  the  town-councils  would  not  exercise 
the  power  which  the  bill  gave  them,  and  that, 
as  the  new  councils  would  require  the  asBis- 
tance  of  persona  already  well  acquainted  with 
borough  affairs,  there  waa  Uttte  chance  of  the 
existing  town-clerks  being  removed.  Up  to 
that  time,  it  waa  contended,  the  councils  had 
been  the  mere  puppets  of  the  town-clerks;  but 
by  the  proposed  change  the  councils  would 
exercise  a  sufficient  control  over  those  who 
were  in  fact  their  servants.  The  original 
clause  was  therefore  retained.  In  fact,  the 
government  prevailed  on  every  point,  so  far 
as  the  House  of  Commons  waa  concerned. 
Tile  bill  was  reported  on  the  17th  of  July, 
and  on  the  20 th  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed  without  any  further  opposition.  The 
objectors  relied  upon  the  House  of  Lords  for 
intixKlncing  considerable  modification*?,  and  in 
that  hope  they  were  not  disappointed. 

The  opposition  in  the  Upper  House  was 
greatly  streu^fthened  by  i)etitions  which  were 
sent  up  from  Coventry,  Doncaster,  Lancaster, 
Worcester,  Lincoln,  and  other  corporations, 
praying  to  be  heard  against  the  bill  by  coun- 
sel ;  and  from  Bristol  and  Livei-pool,  praying 
to  be  heard  against  it  by  their  respective  re- 
coiders.  The  repreaentatives  of  these  towns 
complained  that  the  report  of  the  royal  com- 
mission had  contained  gross  and  grievous 
miarepreaentationa ;  and  when,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  the  second  reading  of  the  measure  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  proposed 
th*\t  the  petitioners  should  be  heard  by  coun- 
sel. Loi'd  Melbourne  opposed  the  motion^  and 
a  long  debate  ensued.  Ultimately  the  premier 
expressed  his  willingneaa  to  allow  two  counsel 
to  be  heard  concerning  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  if  a  fair  and  reasonable  limit  were  placet!  to 
tlieir  speeches,  and  if  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
object  waa  to  delay  the  progreas  of  the  measure. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  sei:ond  time  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form,  and  on  the  30lh  of  July  the  hearing 
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of  counsel  began.  This  was  continued  on  tlie 
two  following  days,  and  the  two  legal  gentle- 
men appearing  on  behalf  of  the  corpiorations — 
one  of  whom  was  Sir  Charles  Wetherell — 
mjiintained  tkat  it  was  tyrannical,  and  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  Entjlish  law,  to  inflict, 
without  legal  inquiry  and  conviction,  such  <iis- 
abilities  as  were  inijMJsed  by  the  measure  of 
the  goverument*  They  attticked  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  as  being  based  upon  evi- 
dence which  was  characterized  by  ignorance 
and  jjartiality,  and  thej^  charged  the  bill  with 
injustice  on  the  grouod  that  it  did  away  with 
vested  rights,  many  of  which  had  existed  for 
centuries.  The  holders  of  those  rights  were, 
indeed,  to  receive  compensation,  but  only  such 
as  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  without  any 
appeal,  were  prefjared  to  give.  The  corpora- 
tions, said  Sir  Charles  Wether*.41»  were  en- 
titled to  know  of  what  delinquency  they  had 
been  guilty— what  they  had  d<ine  to  forfeit 
their  franchises  and  pritrinioiiial  rights*  The 
preamhle  of  the  l>ilJ  allegeil  that  **al»ose  and 
neglect''  had  esusted;  but  if  this  statement 
was  not  true,  the  penalties  of  the  bill  ought 
not  to  be  inflicted.  Forfeiture  without  delin- 
quency was  t>Tanny,  and  the  corporations 
denied  that  they  had  committed  the  faults  of 
which  the  commissioners  adjudged  them 
to  be  guUty,  Sir  Charles,  according  to  Ins 
usual  tenjfier,  imjKjrted  a  good  deal  of  passion 
into  what  should  have  been  nothing  more  than 
a  cold  legal  argument,  and  sfwlte  of  "the  garru- 
lous trash  and  ribaldry,  the  gypsy  jargon"  of 
the  report.  He  accused  the  commissiooers  of 
being  the  mere  instruments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  having  ret  turned  reporte  distin- 
guished  by  untruthful  statements,  and  by  the 
most  glaring  and  inclefensible  bias  towards 
the  political  party  of  their  masters. 

This  was  certainly  n<it  the  proper  spirit  in 
which  to  approach  a  qaestion  of  fact  nud  law. 
Sir  Cliarles  Wetherell  was  guilty  of  the  very 
sin  with  which  he  taxed  the  commissionei'S, 
His  speech  was  an  outbreak  of  party  rage^ 
provoked  by  the  prospect  of  a  new  aocefi^on 
of  popular  power,  such  as  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  party 
with  which  he  waji  associated.  The  eorp^ia- 
tions  had  had  the  opiwrtnnity  of  presenting 


their  own  case  before  the  oommlaaioiien;  tbef ' 
had  had  their  advocates  in  the  Hou^e  of  Com- 
mons, and  they  possessed  many  more  iu  llie 
House  of  Lords*  It  was  therefore  asking  too 
much  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  tteopeii 
the  whole  question  of  fact  on  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  tTpper 
Chamber*  When  the  arguments  of  counsel 
were  concluded  on  the  1st  of  Augus^t,  L^xrd 
Mellxiume  gave  notice  that  he  would  opposi^ 
any  motion  for  allowing  evidence  to  be  ad- 
duced in  defence  of  the  eorporatioiia.  Obvi- 
ously the  intention  of  the  opposition  was  to 
delay  the  progress  of  the  measure,  in  the  hope 
that  in  this  way  it  might  escape  bei&g  paaeed 
that  session.  The  government  not  unnatur- 
aJJy  resisted  such  a  design,  and  on  the  3rd  t>! 
August  Lord  Melbourne  moved  that  the 
Louse  shoidd  go  into  committee  on  the  bill 
The  Earl  of  CViiarvon  then  moved  that  e%-i- 
dence  should  be  taken  at  the  bar  of  the  houee 
in  support  of  the  allegations  contained  in  tht? 
several  petitions.  After  a  prolonged  and 
rather  heated  debate  the  house  determined^ 
by  a  majority  of  124  to  54,  to  hear  evidence. 
The  government  was  thus  left  in  a  minority 
of  70  on  this  particular  question,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desire  of  the  majority,  evi- 
dence was  taken  on  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  luid  Bth 
of  August. 

Witnesses  were  examined  in  relation  to 
about  thirty  boroughs.  They  were  of  coarse 
witnesses  in  favour  of  the  coriM>rations,  and 
the  genei^  effect  of  their  statements  was  to 
discredit,  as  false  and  dishonest,  much  of  the 
testimony  given  before  the  eommtasioner^ 
It  was  alleged  that  thei^  had  also  been  nuin^ 
eroiis  suppressions  of  facts  deposed  to  during 
the  inquiry — ^facts  which,  as  they  tended  la 
invalidate  foregone  conclu.sions,  were  imased 
over  in  silence.  On  the  termination  of  llie 
evidence  of  these  witneases  the  bouse  went 
into  committee  with  the  bill.  This  wa«  on  the 
12th  of  August,  when  the  fii'st  alteration  was 
propoBcd  by  Lotrl  Lyndhurst,  who  moved  a 
clause  preserving  to  all  freemen,  to  every  per- 
son who  might  have  been  a  freeman  but  for 
this  measure,  and  to  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren, or  the  husbands  of  their  daughter  or 
widows,  the  same  rights  in  the  property  of  tho 
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baroagh  aa  would  hare  belotig«3tl  to  tliem  by 
ita  law  and  custom  if  the  act  had  not  been 
pgjifid      The  object  of  thie  ameudmeDt  was 
la  p«rpetimte   what  the  authors  of  the  bill 
jmtiy  conaidered  the  uJidae  privileges  of  cer- 
tain  f>ei'aoiia.     Ix>rd   Melbourne  accordingly 
Opi>osed  the  ameodoietit  as  going  too  far.    He 
aaid  he  fihoulrl  not  be  disinclined  to  consider 
a  propofinl  for  extending  the  period  during 
which  thcae  rights  shouid  be  preder\'ed  beyoDd 
the  point  at  which  it  was  Hxed  by  the  bill  i 
bat  be  would  not  consent  to  preserve  in  per- 
jxjtuity  righU  which  he  believed  to  be  pre- 
judicud  both  to  the  freemen  themselves  and 
to  the  whole  community.    The  opponents  of 
the  measure  apoke  of  the  proposed  change  as 
^■j^ieer  spoliation.      The  freemen  had  been  for 
^Jpanj  ages  in  po&ieaaion  of  certain  property, 
[      of  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  deprive  them, 
Hiad  thia  was  regarded  aa  a  moat  dangerous 
precedent.    But  it  was  contended  by  Lord 
Brooghatn,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowu£\  and 
othefs,  that  the  property  belonged  to  the  free- 
in  their  character  of  oorporatora,  and 
if  that  function  might  be  tiie  subject  of 
kigiatative  regulation,  so  might  the  priviiegea 
wludi  attached  to  it.    Tliese  rights,  it  was 
org^,  had  been  vest^  in  a  jmriicular  claaa  of 
pet«oni«,  simply   because   thut^e   imi-soiiB  haA 
Uen  made  the  depositaries  of  fx»litic*il  privi- 
'<?i»es :  they  were  granteii  for  the  benefit  of  the 
/mblic,  to  be  enjoyed  until  tlie  political  privi- 
to   which   they  were   annexed  should 
These  arguments  were  irrefrngable, 
bw  thtfj  failed  to  convince  the  majority  of 
l^e  HociM  of  Lords,  for,  on  a  division,  minia- 
were  left  in  a  minority  of  93. 
Djfd  Ljndhuffit  then  moved  anotheramend- 
'0t,  wbtdi  had  previously  been  rejected  in 
Qonme  of  Commons.     This  was  designed 
prmtare  to  the  freemen  their  j>arliameutary 
'Y'^aiicKiaef   aa  aecured    by   the   Hefoim   Bill. 
^  ^ofd   Mell*oume  expressed  great  dislike  to 
propoMed  amendmcui,  but^  perceiving  that 
waa  no  hope  of  success^  he  did  not  call 
^^<»r  a  lij  vtaitit],  and  iJie  amendment  waa  adopted* 
^^ftthe  141'  >mt  Ijord  Lyndhurst  pro- 

W»Ciui  an  fa.    ■  *  rerj u i ri n g  a  certain  quali- 

A  cation   in    Ujii  town-couDciBors.     He  con- 


lication — a  mode  applicable  to  all  places — 
would  be  to  take  the  council  from  the  highest 
ratepayers  iu  eacli  borough.  A  determined 
opposition  w?jls  ottered  by  the  government  to 
tlie  proposed  change.  Qualifications,  where 
they  existed,  Imd  never  been  found  to  give 
any  security ;  where  they  did  not  exist,  as  in 
the  parliamentary  representation  of  Scotland, 
their  absence  batl  not  led  to  the  selection  of 
improper  or  disreputable  persona.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne averred  that  the  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  prove  fatal  to  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  tlie  bill,  but  it  was  nevertheless  carried 
bv  120  votes  to  39.  At  a  subsequent  stage  of 
the  proceedings  the  further  qualification  waa 
adde<i  of  the  possession  of  ^glOOO  in  real  or 
personal  estate  in  towns  divided  into  four  or 
more  w&nls,  and  of  £500  in  towns  divided 
into  fewer  than  four  wnj^a,  or  forming  only 
one  ward. 

The  next  alteration  in  the  bill  was  one  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  town-council — namely,  one-fouilh  of  the 
whole  body — should  hold  office  for  life.  The 
ostensible  object  of  this  amendment  waa  to 
prevent  fluctuation  and  caprice  in  the  charac- 
ter and  composition  of  the  town-councils;  the 
real  object  was  undoubtedly  to  create  a  species 
of  oligarchy  in  all  boroughs  affected  by  the 
act,  and  in  this  way  to  pkce  a  drag  upon  the 
democratical  influences  which  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  niensure  to  call  into  existence. 
It  was  indeed  admitted  by  some  friends  of  the 
bill  that  the  p]'oix)sak  of  the  goveniment 
would  be  fatal  to  the  principle  of  aristocracy, 
and  this  weih  a  consideration  which  necessarily 
carried  with  it  great  weight  in  an  assembly  of 
territorial  and  hereditary  legislators.  The 
amendment  was  accordingly  sanctioned  by  1 2(> 
to  39  votes,  leaving  ministers  in  a  minority  uf 
87.  Other  amendments  were  carried,  con- 
firming their  existing  jurisdiction  to  those  per- 
sons  who  were  justices  of  the  peace  under 
borough  charters;  giving  to  the  revising  bar- 
risters the  power  of  dividing  boroughs  Lntt* 
wards,  and  fixing  the  number  of  oouncillors 
which  each  ward  should  return;  restoring  to 
the  county  raa^strales  the  function  of  grant- 
ing licenses,  which  had  been  abolished  in  the 
'igioal  draft  of  the  bill;  limiting  to  those 
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tuembera  who  migltt  belon;;  to  the  (Imrch  of 
Euj^Und  the  ccdasiAstica]  pntronagi.^  of  the 
town -txiu net b;  and  etfecting  some  other  jUtern- 
tionB  of  less  importance,  lliese  matters  were 
agreed  to  without  any  div^ion ;  but  a  atniggle 
took  place  over  an  amendment  previously  re- 
jected by  the  Houfld  of  Commona^  which  de- 
dared  that  the  town-derka  should  huld  their 
ofticea  during  good  behaviour.  Tljis  w^as  car- 
ried in  the  Lords  by  a  mAJority  of  104  to  36* 
It  was  original ly  proposed  by  miniBters,  and 
aauctioDLHi  by  the  Commons,  that  the  king  in 
council  abould  determine  the  boundaries  of 
the  borough  territory  to  be  governed  by  the 
uew  counciki  but  the  peers  decided  that  this 
^xfwer  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  parlia- 
ment 

The  bill  thus  modified  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  28th  of  August,  and 
the  amendments  were  brought  before  the 
Commons  by  Loixi  John  Ruaaell  on  the  Slst 
ol  the  same  month.  The  home  secretary  re- 
ferred in  terms  of  grave  rebuke  to  the  dis- 
fiaraging  tone  adopted  in  the  Upper  Chamber 
with  i-eference  to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  and 
strongly  coudemned  the  fierce  invectives  of 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  when  pleading  at  the 
bar  on  behalf  of  the  coqxn-ations.  Neverthe- 
leas,  the  question  for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  decide  was  whether  the  bill,  even  as  altered 
by  the  Lord^,  might  not  be  moulded  into  an 
eiKdent  instrunieut  of  good  municifial  govern- 
ment. It  had  at  one  time  seemed  not  impro- 
bable that  ministers  would  give  up  the  bill 
altogether^  in  consequence  of  the  ctiang^ 
effected  by  the  peers;  but  upon  recoosidera* 
tion  they  had  determined  that  thi»  woidd  be  an 
objectiouable  course,  and  they  acctirdingly  set 
themselves  to  discover  some  middle  path,  by 
which  the  views  of  tlio  two  houses  might  *be 
reconciled,  tliough  of  course  not  without  a  dc?- 
gree  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  both.  The 
home  secretary  exhibited  much  self-control  and 
adroitness  in  the  management  of  this  difficult 
busindv^  and  eventually  a  seritts  of  coinjU'O- 
miflos  was  adopted.  A  qualification  for  town- 
councillors  was  agreed  to,  bvit  it  was  to  consist 
not  in  the  fact  of  tlie  candidate  being  neces- 
sarily one  of  tlje  highest  ratepayers  of  tht; 
iMiromjh.  as  dtttrmiiied  bv  Die  LfJiilR,  but  iu 


his  po8Bt«sion  of  a  certaia  amcmni  of  rval  or 
pergonal  estate.  The  aklermAD  erefttod  by  th« 
House  of  Lords  were  to  be  elected  for  six 
yeans  insteaci  of  for  life,  and  the  estdosive 
eligibility  of  existing  aldermtia  unie  not  in- 
sisted on. 

Much  difficulty  was  encountered  in  deiling 
w  ith  tl J  e  exercise  of  eecl  hy 

the  t<.»Mn-councillors,     J  ,f(*. 

sired  to  reject  the  amendment  of  the  Lordi^ 
by  which  tliat  patronage  was  to  be  confijie^i  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  En^and ;  and  he 
pro}Xi6ed  that  the  Commons  stiouJd  return  to 
the  original  provision  of  the  bUl,  leaving  the 
patronage  In  the  hands  of  all  alike.  Sir 
Eobeil  Peel,  who,  as  the  Couservative  leader, 
showed  a  good  deal  of  conciliation,  was  nevtr- 
theless  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Lords' 
amendment,  which  it  wus  contended  bad 
been  based  on  principles  of  equity  and  rraBon. 
The  home  secretary  himself  admitted  that  in 
the  abstract  Nonconformists  were  not  the  fittest 
persons  to  present  to  vacant  benefices  in  llie 
Establishment  from  which  they  dissented ;  yti 
he  supported  the  original  proposition  with  a 
determination  which  Wiis  dedared  to  proeteil 
more  from  party  feeling  than  from  a  simse  of 
justice*  Ultimately  Mr,  Spring  Rice  proposal 
to  insert  a  clause  directing  the  Gcclcaia^tical  p^ 
tronago  belonging  to  boroughs  to  l>e  sold,  and 
the  price  to  be  in  vested  for  the  jniblic  good  of  ths 
borouglis ;  which  suggestion  was  accepted.  The 
Commons  did  not  attempt  to  restore  thr  dauie 
which  gave  to  the  town-councils  the  power" 
of  granting  licenses.  Some  of  tlie  amendments^ 
however,  were  thrown  out,  while  others  were 
accepted;  and  the  disagreements  lietween  th« 
two  branches  of  the  legislature  wei'e  finally 
arranged  in  a  seriea  of  conferences  l>ctif«e9 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commoits  an 
managers  on  tlie  part  of  the  Hoase  of  liord— 3 
On  points  which  they  considered  of  comf 
tively  slight  importance  the  peers  gavie  i 
They  retained,  however,  their  * 

ments,  providing  that  justict'> 
directly  by  Uie  crown  and  not  solvct^  i 
bats  sent  up  by  the  town-councils  *  '^  "^'  *  ^'  *  * 
division  into  wards  should  bn^sfin  '^ 
containing  a  popi: 
0000.     On  thn  7tl. 
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before  Ike  jirorogaikin  of  parliamenti  Loi'd 
JoIiJi  Eassifil  fvnximrutfiicJed  tktt,  for  the  sake 
poace,  soul  m  th^?  ltll»  tfaougU  deprived  of 
I  q!  its  pri^iiiid  excellences  was  still  au 
eSiscliye  meiaj»tini;,  the  house  should  iigvoe  to 
it  an  il  then  utoiici,  reaervmg  tlie  right  of  in- 
ttiKiQcui^  whAtever  improveineut  iu  the  work- 
ing iTii  MirdA  apptar  to  be  Decessary. 
Tlifi  t  *  jierBUpon  agi*eed  to  the  bill  a* 
a  htkd  hueta  ooce  more  retunied  to  them  from 
lite  Lord^  atid  it  r^ct^ived  the  rojal  assent  on 
Ui«  9th  of  Si^ptciiiiW,  1835. 

Tlie  diaagreement  betweeD  the  two  houses 

liad  at  ODO  time  tlireatened  to  attaiu  the  pro- 

fioriioDa  of  a  vei7  «eiioiis  collision.     Excited 

(U««tiug8  were  held  in  vaiious  {mrts  of  the 

ooDOtry,  at  which  the  action  of  the  House  of 

Lorda  waa  severely  condejnned,  aod  the  Home 

{ Cumittotia  was  required  to  reject  altogether 

fcftinnidmeuts  which  had  been  introduced  by 

Ufet  body  of  her^tarj  legiaUiora.   This  feeling 

found  hu  rclio  within  the  Lower  House  itself. 

TheLibcr^d  party  in  tliose  day«,  a«  in  these,  was 

dtrified  into  two  sections:  one  which  still  clung 

to  tJic  dd  appellation  of  Whigs,  and  which 

in  many  respects  answered  to  the  present  **  Mo- 

«lerftt#»"  Liberals;  another  known  then,  as  now, 

\>y  the  name  of  Badicak.    The  latter  section 

^utlemnrd  the  action  of  the  House  of  Loids 

in^ov  '  tge.  These  views  fuuQd  an 

d^Ui ;  i  u  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  mem - 

W  for  Bath ;  the  same  Mr.  Hoebuck  who  in 

^*ter  days  aat  for  Sheffield,  and  who  towardi* 

^  doaeof  Ida  long  career  exhibited  sometltiug 

toor»  than  a  tendency  towards  a  peculiarly 

^t&ttii£<Mi  Cousarmtism.     In  sjieaking  on  the 

Lc»r«lff' aniendmenU  to  the  Municij>al  Iteforni 

realreprcsserittttives  of  the 

lafaou.  ^tinsidteofso  weakabody 

^*  t^ltt  Uooae  of  Lords,  when  they  liad  it  in  their 

P^^**^r  to  cTUiih  tlrnt  itistitution.    The  upper 

^"^laber,  he  ^d,  luul  lljrown  out  ail  the  ini- 

'^"^"■^t  tncaHUTM  wldch  tlie  representatives  of 

^**    ptO[ii«   had   paawd ;   how   much   longer 

^^'^lU  they  be  required  to  go  on  with  concea- 

T^****'  Th45  House  of  Commons  had  reformed 

^^^d*  bat,  aaked  Mr.  ll^^^buck,  was  there  no 

licdy  Uiat  nK|uired  excision  by  the  knife  I 

't  an  a^lvocate  for  extreme 

ved  thiit  tin  *4vunM'  lh»^V 


brought  matt'Crs  to  an  imderstanding  the 
better.  The  interest  of  the  Lords  was  simply 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  irresi»onsible 
power,  and  that  Wiis  wholly  incompatible  with 
tht*  interests  of  the  people.  "  Why,**  demanded 
tlie  member  for  Bath,  **  should  such  a  body, 
with  circumstauces,  interests,  and  feelings  en« 
tii*ely  opposed  to  popukr  desires,  any  longer 
liave  the  power  of  controlling  the  decisious  of 
that  house  t  It  was  childish  and  imbecile  to 
talk  of  couciluatton  and  cou  cession  iu  such  a 
case.  He  was  oue  of  tho&e  who  felt  it  neces* 
saiy  to  stir  up  tlie  people  upon  this  stibject  to 
something  approaching  a  revolution.^'  This 
was  mtber  the  language  of  passion  than  of 
stateamanship;  but  the  belligerent  spirit  of 
Mr.  Boebuck  on  the  one  side  w^ia  met  with 
an  equally  warlike  tendency  on  the  other. 
Some  of  the  Conservatives  raaintiiined  that 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords  should  be  enforced 
in  all  their  integrity;  and  iu  the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  tlie  House  of  Lords  the  more  ex- 
treme luembers  of  the  Tory  party  had  adojpted 
a  tone  towards  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  people  which  was  certainly  deserving  of 
the  severest  conaure.  Old  Lortl  Kldon,  then 
within  three  years  of  his  death,  exhibited 
bitter  hostility  towards  the  measare — uot  in* 
deed  in  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  for  his  in- 
finuitiea  prevented  him  from  going  there,  but 
in  private  conversations  with  influential  j3er- 
eons.  The  lord-cliaucellor  of  earlier  days  had 
always  been  one  of  the  etanchest  aui>poiler8 
of  unbending  Toryism  ever  known  iu  Eng- 
hindf  and  he  adhered  to  hia  political  predi* 
lections  to  the  last.  Fortunately,  howeverj 
these  extreme  views  evaporated  in  a  good  deal 
of  excited  speech -making,  and  the  more  prac- 
tical members  of  the  two  parties  decided,  as 
we  have  seen,  upon  a  compromise  wbicb  may 
have  satistied  neither,  but  which  at  nuy  rate 
conferred  upon  the  country  a  measure  of  no 
email  value,  amending  some  of  the  worst 
abuses  in  the  former  condition  of  EngliHh 
boroughs,  and  opening  the  door  to  any  further 
alterations  which  might  be  found  necessary 
in  the  progress  of  time,  and  which  have  in  fact 
been  introduced  by  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act  of  1859,  and  Bome  other's. 

A  dit^tinguiHlied   writer  "ti    < oiHiitutiomd 
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history  has  remarked  that  by  these  reforms 
local  self-government  lias  been  effectually  re- 
stored. "Elected  rulers,"  he  observes,  "have 
since  geneiiilly  secured  the  confidence  of  their 
constituents;   municijKd  otlice  has  become  an 
object   of    honourable    ambition    to    public- 
sjiirited  townsmen ;  ami  I<.>cal  administration, 
if  not  free  from  abuses,  has  been  exercised 
under  resix)nsibility  and  popular  control;  and, 
further,  the  enjoyment  of  municipal  francliises 
hiis  encouraged  and  ke])t  alive  a  spirit  of  poli- 
tical freedom  in  the  inhabitants  of  towns.   One 
ancient  institution  alone  was  omitted  from 
this  general  measure  of  reform, — the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  London.     It  was  a  muni- 
cipal principality  of  great  antiquity,  of  wide 
jurisdiction,  of  ample  projHirty  and  revenues, 
and  of  composite  organization.    Distinguished 
for  its  public  spirit,  its  independent  influence 
had  often  been  the  bulwark  of  ])opular  rights. 
Its  magistrates  had  braved  the  resentment  of 
kings  and  parliiiments ;  its  citizens  luid  been 
foremost  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.     Its  traditions  were  associated  with 
the  history  and  glories  of  England.     Its  civic 
]K)tentates    had    entei*tained    with    princely 
splendour    kings,    conquerors,    ambassadors, 
and  sUitesmen.    Its  wealtli  and  stateliness,  its 
noble  old  Guildhall  and  antique  pageantr}% 
were  famous  throughout  Eurojw.     It  united, 
like  an  ancient  monarcliy,  the  memories  of  a 
past  age  with  the  pride  and  power  of  a  living 
institution.      Such  a  corporation  as  this  could 
not  be  lightly  touched."    The  legislators  of 
1835  and  of  8ul)sequent  years  have  in  truth 
been  afraid  to  attiick  the  government  of  the 
city  of   IjOiidon.      Reforms  have  frequently 
been  considered,  but  nothing  hjis  yet  been 
effected,  and  yet  the  question  is  one  which 
<>ften  appears  to  be  rising  in  the  near  future. 
That   it  must   some  day  l)e  taken  in  hand, 
nobody  doubts ;  but  few  have  the  courage  to 
approach  a  problem  bristling  with  difficulties 
at  every  point,  and  involving,  to  him   who 
shall  handle  it,  an  enormous  amount  of  labour. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  ten  years  younger  than 
he  is  it  might  not   im])robably  happen  that 
this  would  be  one  of  Uie  measures  associated 
with  his  name.     His  power  of  dealing  with 
complicated  questions,  depending  on  an  im- 


mense array  of  facts  and  figures,  has  rarely 
been  equalled,  and  it  is  an  ability  of  this 
nature  which  will  be  especially  required  when 
the  reform  of  the  City  corporation  is  brought 
forward  in  parliament. 

The  Anatomy  Act  of  1832  was  not  a  Whig 
measure  or  a  Tory  measure,  but  it  was  a  very 
useful  one ;  and  the  act  itself,  with  the  stoiy 
of  whicli  it  was  the  sequel,  deserves  a  word  of 
notice.  S|)eaking  in  its  favour,  Mr.  Macaulay 
ridiculed  with  great  success  the  argument  of 
its  op])onents  —  for,  strange  to  say,  it  had 
op])onent8 — that  it  was  a  measure  conceived 
in  favour  of  the  rich  rather  than  the  poor.  It 
was,  he  insisted  (and  the  contention  was  obvi- 
ously true),  tlie  poor  who  suffered  most  from 
lack  of  good  surgery.  The  rich  were  always 
sure  to  get  the  best  that  could  be  had,  and 
one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  that  suigi- 
cal  science  had  had  to  put  up  with  was  the 
want  of  *'  subjects  *'  for  dissection. 

The  word  "  burk  "  or  "  burke  **  yet  remaim 
for  us,  and  though  a  slang  word,  it  is  found 
in  dictionaries  and  is  in  creditable  use  both 
by  writers  and  speakers.    But  wliat  the  word 
*'  burking  "  stood  for  at  the  time  when  Mu- 
aulay  had  to  defend  the  Anatomy  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has  almost  faded  from 
popular  memory  and  passed  into  the  catalogue 
of  historical  curiosities.  Until  the  Anatomy  Bill 
had  become  law  many  timid  people  wereafntid 
to  go  out  alone  after  dark  lest  they  should  be 
''  burked,''  and  actual  burkings  did  take  plac^ 
long  after  Burke  was  hanged.     The  demtfd 
for  "subjects"  in  the  anatomy  schools  was k> 
great,  and  the  prices  paid  so  high,  that  there 
was  something  like  a  premium  upon  murder. 
Murders  did  accordingly  occur,  two  wretches 
named    Bishop  and  Williams   following  in 
Englanil  in  the  steps  of  Burke  and  Hare  id 
Scotland.    Burke  is  said  to  have  "burked"  »* 
least  sixteen  "  subjects."    The  process  va»  t*' 
smother  the  victim ;  and  this  ruffian  told  the 
world  that  the  idea  had  first  struck  him  o» 
reading  or  hearing  read  the  murder  of  BeO" 
hatlad  of  Syria  (2  Kings  xviii.  15)  by  ^ 
placing  of  a  wet  doth  over  his  mouth  tfd 
nose.     Sometimes  a  pitch  -  plaster  seem  ^ 
have  been  employed.    At  all  events  "bnA- 
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terror;  aad  &fier  the  mnider  of 

t^be  ItAlmn  boy  by  Bishop  and  Williams," 

l^ndan,  there  waa  &  general  i>anic  on  the 

That  the  passing  of  such  a  bill  ahould 

itK  the  slightest  opposition  does  indeed 

Incredible,  when  we  only  gknce  at  the 

F^^ti&b^  wad  know  that  those  who  opposed 

tt  were  well  aware  that  it  recited  no  more 

*^  th$  plain   truth.     "Whereas,'*  the  act 

^^piiMi  ''s  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  nature 

^  «aiwlry  diseases  which  affect  the  hody^  and 

^  th^  best  methods  of  treating  and  curing 

^ch  diseases,  and  of  healing  and  repairing 

olven  wounds   and    injuries    to   which    the 

httiBsn  frame  is  liable,  cannot  be  acquired 

^tliout  the  aid  of  anatomical  examination; 

^Dtl  wherefts  the  legal  supply  of  human  bodies 

iOT  each  anatomica]  examination  is  insufficient 

faUy  to  provide  the  means  of  such  knowledge; 

lad  whereas,  in  ordex  fully  to  sujiply  human 

bo^uB  lor  such  purposes,  divers  great  and 

giie^ons  crimes  have  been  committed,  and^ 

fa^teiy^  tnurder,  for  the  single  object  of  selling 

lor  sQch  purposes  the  bodies  of  the  persons  so 

madared ;  and  whereas,  therefore,  it  is  highly 

^CfitAient  to  give   protection,  under  certain 

K^ibtionsy   to    the  study  and    practice    of 

•0«t<miy,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be, 

•*cii  great  and  grievous  crimes  and  murder  as 

*'"^>rMaid,  be  it  enacted,**  and  so  forth*    The 

^y  dause  which  it  is  necessary  to  (piote  in 

**lklanatioti  of  the  defective  state  of  the  law 

l"^B!^rioiialy  to  the  passing  of  the  act  is  the 

•^•oth,     By  the  seventh  clause  it  is  enacted 

***t  •  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  any  executor  or 

^^'^^r  party  having  lawful  jx>asesaion  of  the 

"^jroC  any  decease<l  person,  and  not  being 

***  luidcrtAker  or  other  party  intinistetl  with 

"^  ^y^  ^^  the  purpose  only  of  interment, 

^  pttrotjt  tiie  body  of  such  deceased  person  to 

^'^^^Kgo  anatomical  examination,  unless,  to  the 

■'^••^edge  of  such  executor  or  other  party, 

"^^  person  shall  have  expre^ed  his  desire, 

'    I  in  writing,  itt  any  time  during  his  life, 

1  ibally,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more 

*^*ii«wM,  during  Uie  Lllntfss  whereof  he  died, 

his  budy^  after  death,  might  not  undergo 

examination;  i-r   unless  the  surviving 

or  wifo,  or  any  known  relative  of  the 

{lerK^n,  shall  require  tlie  body  to  be 
1^  I. 


interred  without  such  examination.''  No  dead 
body  is  to  be  removed  for  anatomical  exami- 
nation until  forty -eight  hours  after  death ;  and 
a  medical  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  is  to 
accompany  it  in  every  case.  The  demands  of 
the  medical  profession  for  subjects  are  large; 
but  it  ia  believed  that  the  number  of  abso- 
lutely friendless  persons  dying  in  hospitals 
and  poor  houses,  whose  dead  bodies  are  made 
available  under  this  act,  are  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  science. 

Among  the  most  suocenful  and  important 
measures  which  were  passed  without  violent 
opposition  should  also  be  mentioned  the  series 
of  bills  introduced  by  Lord  John  Eussell  in 
the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1 837,  for  the 
further  amelioration  of  the  Criminal  Code.  By 
these  humane  enactments  the  number  of  crimes 
punishable  by  death  was  reduced  to  seven,  and 
a  longer  interv^al  was  to  elapse  between  the 
sentence  and  the  execution  of  a  criminal ---the 
sheriff  having  been  previously  under  an  obli- 
gation to  carry  out  the  capital  sentence  within 
three  days.  It  can  scarcely  be  believed  by  the 
reader  not  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  up  to 
this  time  no  prisoner  tried  for  felony  was  per- 
mitted to  be  defended  by  counsel,  although  in 
some  of  the  colonies  persons  accused  of  similar 
crimes  were  allowed  legal  aid.  A  bill  was  passed 
to  remedy  this  ghtriog  injustice ;  and  it  the 
more  readily  found  assent  in  the  House  of  Iiords 
because  of  the  Bupp<>rt  which  it  obtiiined  from 
Lord  Lyndhui^t,  who  candidly  admitted  that 
he  had  entirely  cbftaged  his  opinions,  and, 
from  having  once  been  an  opponent  of  a 
similar  proposal,  was  now  its  earnest  advocate. 

Among  the  grievances  of  the  Dissenters, 

those  attending  on  the  state  of  the  ^f  arriage 

Laws  were  perhaps  as  keenly  felt  as  those 

relating  to  church-rates.     The   pocket  of  a 

man  is  a  tender  organ,  but  so  is  a  womau^s 

heart ;  and  it  was  the  women  who,  when  the 

hardship  was  felt  at  all,  got  the  worst  of  the 

effects  of  the  marriage  law  as  it  stood.    It 

would  be   impossible   to  go  fully   into  tht> 

history  of  that  law,  though  it  would  be  ver\' 

interesting,  and  is  almost  necessary  for  the 

full  understanding  of  the  subject.    The  Vicar 

12 
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of  WaJteJield  giirM  tui  iorw  ligUt  upon  the 
matter,  atiJ  tkit  is  a  Btory  which  evwyhody 
knows.   In  fact  n  :  _'e  law  of  England, 

previoualy  to  tin   [  i  Lord  Ilardwicke's 

Act  In  1797|  wad  not  8o  unlike  tlmt  of  Soot- 
laad  as  might  be  snpixMsed. 

The  QuAkers,  opposed  to  ^^ateeple-housee" 
and  *'  priGat*,"  and  all  forms  of  state  religion, 
had  made  a  bold  stand  in  behalf  of  indepen* 
dence  in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  contract 
Nobotly  doubted  their  sincerity  or  their 
gi?neral  honesty,  whatever  was  thought  of 
their  rejeotton  of  ^' ceremaniea,"  and  their 
horrt»r  of  ''steeple-hQUses."  Cromwell,  it  la 
well  known,  was  in  favour  of  a  mudi  wider 
scheme  of  leligioujs  ^'^  tolenition  ^'  titan  any 
one  except  perhaps  his  secretary  Milton,  who 
©ndeti  his  days  as  a  Quietist,  and  the  great 
churchman  Jeremy  Taylor,  had  yet  conceived 
or  made  public  in  any  such  way  aa  canied 
authority  with  it.  But  it  wa^  left  for  an 
Engliah  judge  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
(Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Chief -jii&tice  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  under  Cromwell),  to 
lay  down  formally  the  principle  that  what  the 
Eu^'liiih  law  really  looked  to  wjm  the  a^ime  as 
the  Scotch  Liw  looked  to — namely,  the  sincere 
intention  of  the  jmrties.  The  story  is  given 
so  quaintly  by  Bishop  Burnet  tiiat  it  is  worth 
quoting : — "  He  was  a  true  son  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  moderate  towanls  Dissentera, 
and  just  even  to  those  fi^om  whom  he  differed 
most,  which  appeared  signally  in  the  care  he 
took  of  preserving  the  Quakers  from  that  mis- 
chief that  was  like  to  fall  on  them  by  declar- 
ing their  marriages  void,  and  so  biistardiiig 
their  child i-en;  but  he  considered  marriage 
and  succession  as  a  Hght  of  nature  from  which 
none  should  be  barred,  what  mistake  soever 
they  might  be  imder  in  the  points  of  revealeci 
religion.  And  therefore  in  a  triiil  tlmt  was 
befure  him,  when  a  Quaker  was  sued  for  some 
debts  owing  by  his  wife  before  he  married 
her,  and  the  Quaker's  counsel  pretended  that 
it  wria  no  mmTifigc  that  had  paa»ied  between 
them,  sinoo  it  was  not  aolemnlzed  aocordixkg 
to  the  rul^  of  tlie  Clmrch  of  Euijland,  he 
declared  that  he  was  not  willing  on  his  own 
opinion  to  make  children  bustards,  and  gave 
dir.*>t;,.iM  to  the  jury  to  find  it  speciaL     It 


was  a  reflection  cm.  the  whole  party  that  oo» 
of  theixiy  to  avoid  an  inconvemenoe  he  had 
fallen  tn,  thought  to  }  k^ 

by  A  defenoei,  that  if  i^  i  Ity 

law  must  liave  made  their  whole  iaiue  bos- 
tanb  and  incapable  of  succession  ;  an*1  fur  all 
their  pretended  friendship  to  one  another,  if 
ttiis  judge  had  not  been  more  their  fnt*&d 
than  one  of  those  they  so  called,  their  pos- 
terity had  l>een  HtUe  Wholding  theou  Htit 
he  governed  hiiUHelf  indeed  by  the  Inw  #rf  tL« 
gospel,  of  doing  to  others  wliat  he  wouli)  have 
others  do  to  him }  and,  therefore,  because  h^ 
would  haire  thought  it  a  hardship,  not  with- 
out  cruelty,  if  amongst  Papista  all  marriagwi 
were  nulled  wliich  had  not  been  made  with 
aQ  the  ceremonies  in  the  Homan  rituah  si»  he^ 
applying  thb  to  the  case  of  the  aedanes,  b* 
thougJit  all  marriages  made  according  to  the 
several  petmiasions  of  men  ought  to  have 
effects  in  law.^ 

This  act  of  good  sense  and  pbMi 
the  part  of  Hale  may  be  set  oflT 
superetitious  foOy  or  worse  in  the  matter^ 
witches.  Indeed,  it  was  a  very  loiDg  wMf 
before  any  one  could  bring  hims4.<lf  to  tab 
the  same  view  of  the  marriage  qnes^m  B 
Hale  did.  One  of  the  mo6t  coriFpicntrat 
failures  of  the  Whigs  rehited  to  this  toj^ic, 
and  melancholy  was  the  mistake  nuul^  bf 
Lord  John  Russell.  Lord  Althorp  had  hlul^ 
dered  on  the  church-rate  question, — p^'|»niiB'/ 
simply  to  alter  the  mode  of  or 

of  Nonconformista,  whilfwij  1(1*' 

Church  of  England  had  a  right  to  the  tilliea 
Of  this  scheme  the  Dissentera  n.  1  '  Mhe 
principle,  whik*  the  landownen^  i?7 

opposed  the  dftiiils,  so  it  fell  through,  b^ 
John  Russell  made  as  grciss  a  muddlo  of  h^ 
marriage  bill,  under  which  he  prO|»o«sil  tl»* 
if  thi'  banns  were  publialied  in  the  ptns^ 
church,  marriagea  in  Dissenting  piac«9  ^ 
worship  should  be  made  IcgatL  But  ap^ 
fi-om  Uieir  principle*,  the  tirdinafy  }i(niax*^ 
formists  iiiul  by  this  time  got  to  tttnfjnb^ 
habitually  what  tlie  Quakers  had  gaianl  W 
standing  out  for  it,  and  tht  r  ^  V  '  ^  -^e^* 

the  very  coldest,  ufmn  Iah  ''  *• 

not  generally  known  that  one  <4  the  w-at^ 
and  most  pungent  writcni  on  the  nh\-  «'^  t]«t^ 
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Disentittg  view  of  this  questiou  was  the 
fiditlb  htanorist  Chftrles  Lamb,  whose  Quaker 
illliO9ici«0  and  "proclivities^  bad  no  doabt 
mib  uji  lis  mind  upon  this  important  sociid 
qotttiaa. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  during  Lis  brief  term  of 

offiCTs  ID  lKi5,  h/ui  brought  forwanl  another 

bill,  wljtcli,  though  it  was  too  imperfect  to  be 

'     •*  Vftk^  ^14^  liked  better  than  the  measure 

leeu  projxieed  by  the  Whig«  in  the 

fwvjuuu  yeAT,  and  may  be  «&id  to  have  aug* 

geit«d  some  of  the  provisioas  which  were 

behuirfjy  adopted    iu   the  year  following. 

Hiirii^  were  to  be  cele>»rated  in  the  ttsual 

«/♦  if  people  chose  to  have  the  ceremony 

pwfurmcd  at  churcli,  but  others  who  objected 

ir«iv  to  Attend  before  a  magistrate  of  the  Itun- 

M  in  which  they  reaided,  at  least  seven 

^vi  before  their  marriage,  and  make  oath 

tfcut  U«»y  were  of  the  age  of  twenty-one j  or,  if 

under  that  age,  that  they  had  obtaiued  the 

coment  of  their  parents  and  guard iiins,  and 

ku?wfif  no  lawfuJ  impediment  to  theii'  Union. 

A  oopy  of  thU  affirmation  waa  to  be  forwarded 

vjian  of  the  parish,  who  for  a  fee 

iigB  was  to  enter  it  in  the  parish 

: it) d  th e  contracting  parties  were  af ter- 

'  Vie  at  lilierty  to  celebrate  their  mar- 

;  aoy  religious  ceremony  which  suited 

^1  opinions,  Thi»  bill  waa,  however,  scai^oefy 

*  W  feeble  expedient  than  those  that  had 
P»*W  it*    The  whole  question  of  registra- 

.  now  before  the  pubHc,  and  as  the 
-  ^'^l  registers  of  deatlis  and  marriagea 
*«tv  ihoee  kept  in  the  chnrchesj  wliile  tliere 
*>*l»  Tegtatry  of  births  at  all,  but  only  of 
■■PtiiaM,  not  only  were  a  hirge  class  of  the 
^■tenmity  left  out  of  the  record,  but  such 
"^luinrtjoa  ns  had  been  effected  in  the 
^"■^tlwi  b  bygone  years  had  been  found  to 

*  ^  acuid&lously  imperfect  and  imiccurate 
^  ia  many  instances  serious  d iff! equities  were 
'**''^Urwl  in  endeavouring  to  prt>ve  a  title 
't*»ac«tfon  to  important  properties.  Tlie 
*»l«if,jiof  the  parchment  registry  books  had 
^eiiinus  beea  taken  out  by  the  parish  clerks 

*  f^tm  by  the  dergr,  to  be  used  for  variotis 
^''oeitit!  purposes,  such  as  tlie  lining  of  a  pin- 
^^VlUiiO^  tjie  founilfttion  of  a  kettle-holder, 
VI  pnsKrTmtion  of  artificial  flies  for  fishing, 


or  the  mending  of  the  back  of  a  book»— and 
instances  had  been  known  of  permitting  j>er- 
aona  1*3  obtain  ]x>8session  of  the  register^t  '^"^ 
even  of  mutilating  them  at  tlie  refitiest  of  some 
influential  or  intimate  friend  who  wanted  a 
jiarticular  autograph.  Strangely  enough,  at 
the  period  refened  to  the  most  correct  of  the 
registers  were  tliose  kept  by  the  French  Pro- 
testant refugees  who  hfid  settled  in  England, 
and  still  attended  the  places  of  worship  pro- 
vided by  their  community.  Tlie  English  Dis- 
senting and  Nonconformist  bodies  were,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  entii'ely  neglected  except  they 
made  special  arrangements  of  their  own,  or 
temjx)rarily  abated  their  pnnciples  by  some 
act  of  confoiTuity,  to  which  they  not  unfre- 
quently  submitted  with  ill -concealed  resent- 
ment. That  a  great  deal  of  inaccumcy,  omis- 
sion, and  Ciurelessness  still  existed  in  tlie 
entries  in  the  registiy  books  was  undoubteii, 
and  it  was  equally  certain  that  the  disfibilities 
of  Dissentei-s  were  but  little  relieved.  It  had 
tliercfore  become  necessary  that  some  general 
and  uniform  sj'stem  should  be  established  by 
whicli  registration  should  not  only  be  complete?, 
but  should  be  effected  by  a  public  officer 
through  his  subordinates,  and  that  copies  of 
the  registers  should  be  preserved  for  refer- 
ence at  a  centra]  office.  Two  l>illa^  one  of 
which  provided  a  general  system  of  registi-a- 
tion  of  biitlis  and  deaths,  and  the  other  of 
miuTi:ij:?e3,  eliected  a  change  by  whicli  those 
who  chose  to  celebmte  funerals,  baptisms,  or 
weddings  in  the  churches  could  etill  do  so — 
while  Dissenters  were  relieved  from  the  vex- 
atious under  which  they  liad  so  long  com^ 
plained.  But  the  aecuhtr  advantages  of  tht* 
measure  were  soon  seen  to  be  far  greater  than 
h^il  l>een  supposed,  since  to  the  registrar-gen- 
eral ami  hia  officers  was  confided  the  imixir- 
tant  duty  of  collecting  and  recording  an  enor- 
mous number  of  facts  and  data  which  have 
been  of  increasing  value  iu  estimating  and 
accelerating  the  progress  of  society,  and  in 
promoting  the  luloption  of  the  readiest  s^nti 
most  effective  means  of  maintaining  the  public 
health,  and  removing  many  of  the  causes  of 
misery  aiid  disti-ess.  There  waa  no  serious 
opposition  to  these  bills,  for  Sir  Robert  Pet*l 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Duke  of 
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Wellington  in  the  Lords,  gave  ihem  auch 
heurty  support  that  both  the  goverunictit  and 
the  opposition  may  be  crediUnl  with   their 

adoptioiu 

Thuiigh  the  Ke^ktmtion  BU\a  had  removed 
the  religious  diaabiiities  of  DiseenterB,  m  fur 
na  the  recognition  of  their  claim  to  celebrate 
baptiamaly  marriage,  or  funeral  ceremomes, 
according  to  their  own  conaciencea,  without 
thereby  forfeiting  the  right  to  have  the  events 
placed  on  the  public  record — they  were  still 
compelled  to  pay  the  rates  for  the  mAinten- 
ttttce  of  the  Church  of  Enghind  as  by  law 
eitabliahed.  Little  difficulty  bad  been  ex- 
perienced in  passing  a  bill  for  the  commutation 
of  tithejs  in  £lngland ;  but  the  House  of  Lords^ 
the  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  the  opix^eition 
were  as  steadfastly  opposed  to  the  abolition 
of  church-ratea  here,  aa  they  were  to  the  re- 
nuBfiion  of  the  tithe  in  Ireland. 

The  ecclesiastical  commisaioii  which  had 
Vieen  appointed  under  the  ministry  of  Sir 
ICobert  Peel  had  set  itself  to  reform  glaring 
abusesi  and  the  Bucoeaaors  of  those  who  firat 
occupied  a  place  at  ita  deliberations  were 
diligent  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  in- 
comes of  the  bidhopa  and  deans,  to  suppress 
many  sinecures,  and  to  provide  for  a  neduction 
in  the  number  of  canons  find  minor  canons. 
Tlie  amendment  of  many  equally  glaring  in- 
equalities among  the  clergy  below  these  ec- 
deaiastical  ranks,  was  rendered  almost  hope- 
less because  of  the  eugrmons  amount  of  lay 
patronage,  and  the  private  right  to  sell  and 
transfer  livings — so  the  commissioners  could 
only  deal  with  benefices  in  public  patronage  j 
but  as  these  were  mostly  in  tlie  more  popu- 
lous and  increasing  districts,  much  was  ex- 
pected even  fi-om  the  partial  operation  of  the 
scheme.  The  whole  of  the  recommendations 
ijf  the  committee  were  not  suffered  to  pass  the 
legislature,  however.  The  Bishopa*  Bill  was 
the  only  one  which  could  be  accomplished  in 
that  aessioD,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
liadical  and  Dissenting  memliers  on  the  min- 
isterial side  of  the  house^  who  were  urging  the 
eettlement  of  the  question  of  church-ratea 
Wfore  the  jxaasing  of  any  further  raeiiatirw, 
which  would  serve  to  establish  the  Church  in 


ita  poaiesalona  and  ita  dcm&Dda  by  the 
act  of  modifying  ecdeaia^tical  inoomea.    Th^ 
reault  was  that  the  clergy  1=    ■  n  ►  oo 

in  [petitioning  against  the  i  baogai- 

that  the  wit,  ingenuity,  and  brilliant  arga« 
ment  of  Sidney  Smith  were  exerted  againal 
the  measure — and  that  out  of  the  bills  which 
were  intended  together  to  introduce  a  sysii^za 
of  church  reform,  only  thoee  were  adopted 
which  to  some  extent  equalized  and  reduci*r| 
the  incomes  of  future  bishops,  alKiliahed  th« 
holdiiig  of  eodeaiaatical  dignities  or  hent^i 
in  cammendam,  and  restricted  the  r»Dawal 
ecclesiastical  leases. 

The  Whig  government  was  aKi«idy  wesk« 
and  the  leading  Badictds  now  held  meetingi 
in  which  the  feeble  conduct  of  the  minifitry, 
in  yielding  to  the  repeated  domination  of  tbt 
Lords,  was  warmly  discussed.  XJu]a»  Ihef 
took  a  firmer  stand  in  the  next  swaioo  thi^ 
would  receive  from  the  more  advanced  ie> 
formers  but  little  support.  If  the  Radical 
members  with  the  whole  botly  of  DmealMn 
went  into  opposition  the  position  of  tilt 
ministry  would  be  serious,  and  the  govtro* 
ment  was  billing  enough  to  introdnoe  a  wait 
sure  for  the  abolition  of  church-ratea  if  tlief 
could  hope  to  carry  it.  The  only  scheine 
of  which  such  a  hope  oould  be  entertaiaffi 
was  one  which  would  leave  the  Church  oin- 
paratively  uninjured.  Mr.  Spring  Rif?e,  il» 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer^  was  iutrorted 
with  a  proposition  to  j)hk;e  the  laiidt^I  pn>* 
perty  of  the  Church  under  secular  mimau*- 
ment,  by  which  it  waa  supposed  an  arlditiemA) 
amount  might  he  reidized  sufficient  to  m^ 
the  charges  to  defray  which  church-raU!*  »«^ 
levied,  while  a  further  balance  would  be  Irft 
to  pay  tlie  expensea  of  the  ecdesiastieal  cook- 
mission.  The  prelates  took  alarm.  TbeAn^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  binhop  *fl* 
forth  a  manifesto  claiming  for  Uie  Ch^t^ 
whatever  ^e  property  belonging  to  it  xoilM 
be  made  to  yield.    This  I"  ^^ 

part  of  those  who  were  mti^  '* 

of  lAitd^  with  a  measure  still  under  ^  cod* 
sideration  of  the  Omnmons  was  rcV -^  '*'' 
denounc<*d  by  ministers;  but  the  nsv 
that  the  bill  could  nut  be  safidy  adtrptoijur 
on  a  division  the  government  Iwid  onU  * 
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ftjortcy  Of  five,,  and  the  measure  was  couse* 
joentij  abandoned — Lord  John  Russell  buc- 
ingf  however,  in  obtaining  a  majority  of 
m  £&voiir  of  a  conuuiadon  of  inquiry  into 
I  the  muuigement  of  church  lands. 

Tbe  weaicneati— ^Dme  of  tlieir  former  ad- 

b^rento  aa  well  a»  their  opponents  called  it 

paBiUauimity  —  of  the  government  was 

i  notwitlistanding  tlje  important  and 

beaiificiftl  measures  which  bad  been  passed. 

A  VQiBber  of  bills  had  to  be  droppeil  liecause 

ei  tlitt  small  major ttiea  by  which  they  were 

fvpporledf  and    because   of   the  determined 

opposition  of  the  Lords.    The  majoritiea  were 

•tiil  diminkbing.  and  it  waa  out  of  the  qnes- 

lioD  to  seek  to  balance  the  Hoixae  of  Lords  by 

the  expedient  of   creating  new  peers*    The 

rtsigtiJktioQ   of    the  ministry  seemed    to  be 

inevitable.    Sir  Robert  Peel  had  publidy  in 

the  flonse  of  Commons  announced  his  readi- 

XMHi  to  tdco  office^  when  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of 

Jitae  (lB37)r  the  bells  of  the  London  churches 

wire  himrd  tolling  a  muflied  peal-    King  Wil* 

Uaoi  IT.  vasdead.  He  kid  reached  his  seventy 

mwhd  yeAT,  and  had  been  for  some  time  in 

fciblf  bsslth,  which  was  made  worse  by  an 

lUadtof  hay-fever— a  complaint  from  which 

hiluid  frequently  suffered  before  his  accession, 

tmt  which,  with  some  other  ailments,  signs  of  a 

^Mk  constitution,  hail  disappeared  after  he 

^m  to  the  throne.    He  had  continued  to 

tr««et  hiisin»5se,  but  on  the  16th  of  June  his 

^•4  hid  been  expected,  and  every  one  was 

^'H'W  to  h^MT  that  a  favourable  change 

Ukeii  place,  and  that  his  physicijuis  had 

Hito  Aiid  retunii^d  to  Loudon.    On  Sunday 

^  ^^\i  his  end  was  aj>pn>achiug ;  the  Arch* 

of  Owterbury  was  sent  for,  aud  found 

feg  in  a  calm  and  resigned  fj^une  of 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  throne  was 

•ad  tl  1  y  was  exhibiting  tiigns 

lint  Ik' I  WilHiini,  though  not  a 

Ltf  nor  a  strong-miuded,  nor  a  cultured 

boDept  and  well- meaning.    He  was 

snd  of}ini.ited,  but  he  earnestly  de- 

to  do  his  duty  and  to  act  with  justice 

'^  tumtfls.     People  had  ceased  to  call  him 

^^  ^io4  king  and  the  reforming  monarch, 

W  9wm  sUn  called  the  Kiitor  king;  and 


the  title  was  believed  in  some  way  to  express 
his  bluliTgOfKl  humour  and  honesty  of  purpose. 
He  was  familiar  in  his  associations,  fond  of 
gossiping,  and  by  no  means  majestic  in  his 
bearing ;  but  he  had  a  good  share  of  common 
sense,  and  was  altogetlier  a  very  good  ami 
\iseful  monarch.  At  all  events,  the  men  who 
had  the  Ijest  opportunities  for  judging  of  hb 
character  spoke  words  not  of  eulogy  but  of 
honest  respect  for  his  memory  when  parlia- 
ment met  after  his  death.  Lord  Melbourne^ 
who  perhaps  had  least  reason  for  thinking 
highly  of  him,  not  only  commended  His  assi- 
duity and  in  dustily,  but  declared  that  he  was 
"  as  fair  and  just  and  conscientioua  a  man  as 
ever  exmted — always  willing  to  listen  to  any 
argument,  even  though  opposed  to  bis  own 
previous  feeling,'*  Eaii  Grey  said  of  him  that 
**anian  more  sincerely  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country — tliat  a  man  who  had  a 
better  understanding  of  what  was  necessary  to 
the  fuitherance  of  those  interests — that  a  man 
who  was  more  patient  in  considering  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  those  interesta— 
that  a  man  who  was  more  attentive  to  his  duty 
on  every  occasion — never  did  exist"*  And  tlie 
Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  earnestly  of  his 
*' firmness,  candour,  justice,  and  true  spirit  of 
conciliation.''  There  is  something  character- 
istic of  each  speaker  in  the  terms  used ;  but  it 
aujuot  be  said  that  on  the  whole  they  were 
undeserved,  or  that  the  words  themselves  were 
either  insincere  or  exaggerated. 

Since  the  accession  of  William  IV.  a  person- 
age, then  very  young  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards strange  to  any  of  the  foregrounds  of 
history,  bad  been  increasingly  the  subject 
of  public  consideration  and  half -reticent  dis- 
cussion among  those  who  lived  in  the  midst 
of  political  life.  We  mean  the  young  lady 
who  is  now  the  fir&t  lady  in  this  country, 
and  who  was  then  known  as  the  Piuncess 
Victoria.  Princesses  cannot  claim  the  im- 
munity which  ladies  of  lower  rank  are  sup- 
jx)se4i  to  l»e  entitled  to,  and  it  stands  pub- 
licly recorded  that  the  Pnnceaa  Victoria  was 
bom  upon  the  24  th  of  May,  1819.  Indeeii  we 
hear  every  year  how  old  this  exalted  pei-son- 
age  IB,  80  that  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  of 
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arithmetic  Ut  fix  tlie  year  of  her  biitii.  Th^it 
birth  vfna  im  event  of  gr&^i  interest  to  the 
Engliflh  people,  for  it  aeemed  ta  nmke  the  sue- 
cettion  ta  the  crown  Mcure;  and  the  Duke  of 
Kent  was  always  mnctv  liktdf  to  say  uothLuj^ 
of  a  g4:nenJ  fading  that  ho  hm\  been  Rome- 
wlmt  **8At  down  upon"  by  Geoi^e  IIL  Prin* 
cesB  Charlotte  had  not  long  been  dead,  and  it 
wiifl  the  widower,  Prince  Leof»old,  who  had  the 
honour  of  opening  hia  dtwrs  at  CUrtanont  to  the 
Duke  and  Duehess  of  Kent  after  their  mairiage 
at  Letningen — the  Princess  Maria  Loniaa  Vic- 
toria, the  bride,  being  X^eopold^s  own  stater. 
Lord  Eldon  had  given  it  oa  hia  o|)inion  tliat  it 
waa  not  necessary  that  any  of  the  royal  chil- 
dren ahottld  be  bom  in  England; but  the  Duke 
and  Duchess,  who,  after  Uieir  vi^it  to  Chire- 
mont,  httti  retired  to  Leiningen  again,  were 
anxious  that  the  expected  infant  Hhoiild  be  a 
native  of  this  country.  It  befell,  then,  that  the 
little  Victoria  was  bom  at  Kensingtou  Palace; 
and  though  the  year  of  her  birth  was  «  very 
troubled  one  to  the  nation,  the  event  waa  a 
pleasant  drop  in  the  cup  of  bitters.  How  the 
Duke  of  Kent  met  his  death  is  well  known, 
and  was  long  a  t^^pic  of  faitiilLkr  talk  at  British 
firesides.  Having  got  his  boots  wet  on  a  long 
walk,  he  was  bo  occupied  in  pla)nng  with  the 
baby  on  hia  return  home  that  he  neglected  re- 
peated urgenciea  about  changing  tliem;  caught 
cold,  aud  died  within  elevtjn  days*  His  will 
appointed  the  ducheaas  sole  guardian  of  the 
Prince&*  Alexandrina  Victorire  (ncia  will) "to 
all  intentd  and  for  all  puqxises  whatsoever." 
Every  eye  was  now  turned  upon  thie  exalted 
hidy  and  her  infant  daughter,  whom,  indeed, 
hhe  held  in  her  ami^  whiU>  receiving  the  de- 
putation which  wiia  sent  by  vote  of  both  houaes 
of  parliament  to  reail  addresses  of  condolence. 
It  was  now  plain  tliat  unl^s  something  very 
extraordinary  intervene  J,  the  next  sovereign 
would  Ije  a  woraarj,  and  the  manner  in  wluch 
the  widowed  ducheas  perfonned  her  task  as 
giuirdian  waa  sure  to  be  severely  watched^ 

The  Princess  Victoria  was  eleven  years  old 
when  King  William  ascended  the  thronop 
and  at  the  date  when  the  king  was  dia- 
misfiiug  the  Whig  minititera  she  was  of  course 
in  hor  early  toens.  Kot  much  had  been 
marie  known  about  tlic  manner  in  which  the 


princess  was  brouglit  ti|v  tntt  caemfii ' 
covered  to  please  the  f«aple  of  T,n0nnd,  *tl»t 
educatioa  of  this  jouDg  ladj,  upon  whom  m 
much  depended  nom  It  was  dear  thai  there 
would  never  be  a  dtnct  beir  to  the  thfvoe, 
was  evidently  as  ahapte  atal  Lotoety  as  it  oo^ 
well  be.  She  was  s«^ell  dressed  aiiiif^y,  t«ao- 
tising  habits  which  wete  favoontbls  for  h«r 
health.  She  was  out  in  all  weailiism^  mkiaf 
herself  happy  with  her  young  giH  him^  jad 
like  any  other  English  damaeL  This  was  Dot 
extruoixiinary,  but  it  was  pleasaoi.  The  britig- 
ing  up  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  whose  de&th 
caused  i*o  much  ex  Imd  beea  mcs* 

unfortunate,  aa  was  i  !  rrjCB  llld  itilo  of_ 

afiairs  between  her  bklher  «ihI  noUier. 
was  known  to   be  wilful^  lavislif  and 
without  coarseness.     Now  it  very  early  I 
spired  that  the  Princess  Victoria  had  Wa| 
brought  up  in  notions  and  habits  of 
economy  in  money  matters.  Alter  the  uati^^ 
experience  of  some  of  the  royal  dukrs  tliiiiJ 
was  a  comfort    Gossip  soon  got  held  d  1 1 
thousand  stones  of  the  yomifr  hdft  fpxA 
maimers,  trutlifolness,  and  cau  T 
money.     Once  while  she  was  ^ 
bridge  Wells,  she  had  been  boying  pn-^-i" 
for  her  young  relatives  and  friends^  and  M 
8i>eut  her  hist  coin  in  her  purchases.    Sed^ 
denly  she  remembered  one  more  friend  ftff 
whom  she  would  like  to  purclmse  soinetbiii£> 
and  she  fixed  upon  a  certain  box,  price  h^If** 
crown.     The  woman  who  kept  the  counter*^ 
the  bazaar  was  about  to  let  the  box  go,  fhan^^ 
unpaid  for,  with  the  rest  of  the  pretty  thingi.* 
Imt  the  princesses  governess  interposed,«^* 
^^As  the  princess  has  not  got  the  iQODC/i*^ 
cannot  buy  the  box."     So  the  box  wis  ^  I 
.•uside.    The  pnnceas  would  be  pennil^  ectB 
quaiter^lay.   Punctually  on  tlmt  cUr.  ^i  *l»e"t  I 
seven  o'clock  A.it.,   the  royal  dam»i»I  ctmrj 
trotting  up  on  her  pretty  donkej  ^  '  ^^  ^"^^ ' 
the  box* 

There  had  nlwaya  l.»efn  a  little  unc**U4L^  '^ 
tiie  popuhu"  mind  about  the  Duke  of  Cmnkr* 
huid.     It  turned  out  afterwards  that  tbiiV>^*l 
easiness  was  noi  ill  founded.    The  natioii^l 
liked  him,  knew  he  vnis  a  tierxMr  and  unserupo-  f 
lous  '*Urang«mau/'  and  p>UticmI2yof  • 
headstrong  type;  and  them  was  m  ^^m 
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thai  tbo  [innceas  would  not  be  safe  for 
the  sitcccaaiony  unless  a  regency  were  appointed 
a&iil  die  should  come  of  age.  A  hiU  had  in 
lEu;i  lHJ«n  jiaiaed,  by  which  it  was  provided 
Uuit  in  ca^jo  of  tlie  lunge's  dying  before  the 
^naeii  and  without  igsue,  the  queen  should  be 
regent;  but  that  in  any  other  contingency  tlie 
Dticba»  of  Keut  should  fill  that  oihce  until 
tiie  priiice«s  came  of  age. 

In  1635  came  disclosureti  which  atartled 
•Tea  thoee  who  had  apprehended  the  woTst, — 
wtili  the  cxceptioo,  of  course,  of  the  very  few 
trbo  were  absolutely  behiud  the  scenes.  Con- 
ddmug  tlie  humdrum  ways  into  which  we 
liavfi  now  fallen,  it  reads  like  romance,  though 
H  »  tme  hiatory^  that  at  tliia  time  there  wa^ 
A  deliberately  concocted  and  powerfully  sup- 
pcntcd  (Bciienie  on  foot  for  setting  aside  the 
•QCttMon  to  the  crown.  Sevettd  of  the 
lihtnd  members  of  the  House  of  CommooH, 
induding  3£r.  Shiei,  the  great  orator^  and 
Mpocudlj  Mr.  Hume,  preseed  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
villi  qiaefitiouii  reUting  to  tbe  reception  of  ad- 
lo  the  crown  fix>m  certain  tiH;?a8onable 
kttoiui  known  aa  Orange  clubs.  Kothing 
fttticular  cnme  of  these  questions,  taitil  Air. 
Goaibtum  wad  *^put  up^'  to  give  ihe  foruLal 
wer  that  itome  such  addresaes  had  been  re- 
od,  and  there  the  mattei*  for  the  moment 
)ped ;  but  the  bare  announcement  was  re- 
ceived with  such  an  outbreak  of  cheering  that 
it  wia  apparent  something  unusual  lay  behind. 
Before  the  end  of  the  aessioti  Mr.  Hume  moved 
for  and  obtained  a  committee  to  investigate 
thia  matter  of  the  i])rauge  lodgM  and  their 
it«^ifij  and  the  evidence  was  certainly  rather 
ikrnting*  The  name  of  Colonel  Fairman,  said 
to  Imve  been  the  eouiidential  agent  of  the 
l4ftd«l«  in  thin  treasonable  movement,  will  prn- 
bably  be  reimaiberod  by  many  readers  of  these 
{s^M  who  have  hardly  remembered  the  story. 
In  tbe  evidence  given  before  Mr.  Hume's  com- 
ttiitee  what  was  generally  held  to  be  proved 
wee  the  exiatence  of  a  tremendous  confedera- 
tkm  ci  Ormsge  duhe,  baviug  for  its  object  to 
the  Princeas  Victoria  as  next  in  sue- 
atiid  place  the  Ihike  of  Cumlterland 
8poo  the  throne.  Tlie  chiefs  of  the  Orange 
aofiUMiQt  1    the   hopeful   idea 

tbei  tlut  P^  Mji  iiiteuded  to  seize 


the  crown— an  idea  for  which,  perhapa,  they 
were  indebted  to  the  Corsican  prisoner;  and 
they  proposed  to  declare  King  William  IV. 
insiine,  t^helve  the  princess  as  a  woman  aud  a 
minor,  and  place  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
upon  the  throne.  At  all  events  there  was  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  vast  Orange  con- 
federation, having  that  "galloping,  dreary 
duke  "  for  its  grand  *  master  and  the  Bishop 
of  SaUsbury  for  grand -chaplain,  while  many 
of  the  Tory  peers  were  among  the  leadera. 
In  England  thej-e  were  145,000  members,  in 
Ireland  176,000,  and  tlieie  were  branches  in 
nearly  eveiy  regiment  of  the  army  at  home 
and  abroad.  Natui^dly  enough  the  Buke  of 
Cumberhind  and  Loixl  Kenyon,  who  was  im- 
plicated along  with  him,  denied  having  any 
guilty  knowledge  of  their  proceedings,  and  in 
piirticuhir  declared  that  they  did  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  Orange  clube  in  the  army. 
All  the  committee  oould  do  was  to  report  that 
they  could  not  reconcile  this  contradiction 
with  the  rest  of  the  evidence,  and  Lord  John 
Euiiseli  managed  to  induce  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  suspend  judgment  in  the  matter. 
This  was  in  order  to  give  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berlainl  time  to  withdraw  from  the  Association, 
but  as  hia  royal  highness  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  do  this,  he  was  given  up  to  hie  pat«aerS| 
and  censured  by  vote. 

During  the  vacation  of  1836  the  Badicala 
determined  to  indict  the  Duke  of  Cuml3erland, 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Loixi  Kenyon, 
under  the  act  which  had  been  employed  to  en- 
trap the  Dorchester  labourers.  The  indictments 
were  drawn,  and  coumjel  were  instnicted,  when 
the  thing  came  to  a  stand  on  accoimt  of  the 
death  of  an  important  witness;  but  when  the 
House  of  Commons  again  met,  Mr.  Hume 
proposed  an  address  to  the  crown  upon  the 
subject.  This,  with  some  modifications,  woe 
carried,  aud  the  hated  duke  then  proceeded  to 
break  up  the  confederation. 

In  1B33  died  a  woman  whoae  general  powere 
and  acquiremente  would  not  entitle  her  to  a 
place  in  history,  but  who  may  well  be  noticed 
in  a  sketch  of  progress,  because  an  unusual 
number  of  the  questions  which  we  are  apt  to 
consiilcr  entirely  modem  connect  themselves 
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with  her  name.  There  was  much  in  the 
career  of  Hannah  More  which  we  may  now- 
adays naturally  smile  at;  but  she  was  not  an 
ordinary  woman,  and  she  was  in  some  respects 
much  in  advance  of  her  time.  That,  indeed, 
is  a  vague  phrase  when  used  of  any  one  who 
lived  so  long;  but  the  truth  is  that  she  was 
much  in  advance  of  the  epoch  at  which  she 
passed  away — not  in  all  respects,  but  in  some 
very  important  ones.  Miss  Hannah  More — 
or,  as  she  was  called  by  brevet  rank,  Mrs. 
Hannah  More — heard  of  Olive's  victories  in 
India  when  she  was  a  child,  and  she  lived 
to  see  the  Reform  Bill,  the  LiveriKX)l  and 
Manchester  Railway,  and  the  **  Penny  Maga- 
zine." She  lived  through  all  those  years  of 
popular  ferment  in  England  which,  following 
upon  the  French  revolution,  and  reaching 
<lown  from  Orator  Hunt  and  his  set  to  the 
trades  -  unionism  of  the  new  era,  kept  the 
clergy  and  the  more  conservative  portion 
of  society  in  constant  alarm.  Nor  was  this 
tlie  whole  of  her  connection  with  such  mat- 
ters. She  had  a  real  and  effective  gift  of 
addressing  "  the  poor  "  so  as  to  gain  their  ear 
and  turn  them  to  moderation.  She  was  ap- 
plied to  by  bishops  and  statesmen  to  write 
politico-moral  tracts,  in  order,  as  the  phrase 
waS|  to  "stem  the  torrent  of  sedition  and 
unbelief;''  and  she  did  it.  Tliese  tracts  had 
an  enormous  run.  One  of  them,  which  is 
definitely  religious  in  purport  and  is  entitled 
Parity  the  Porter y  is  still  in  circulation;  and 
another,  The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,  has 
a  large  sale.  This  tract  is  a  narrative  with 
the  same  kind  of  purix)se  as  Paley's  tract 
for  the  poor,  Reasons  for  Contentment.  The 
object  is  to  induce  "  yioor  people "  to  be  con- 
tented with  a  little,  to  touch  their  liats  to 
their  **  betters,"  and  keep  quiet.  Some  of  the 
smaller  tracts,  sold  at  a  halfpenny  eacli,  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  museums  of  the  curious, 
and  they  supply  curious  illustrations  of  by- 
gone manners.  The  general  tone  is  that  of 
the  verses  t4>  Hogarth  s  Idle  and  Industrious 
Apprentices,  and  not  even  the  gallows  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  illustrations.  The  print,  the 
pai^or,  and  the  woodcuts  would  now  exclude 
them  from  Seven  Duds.  But  for  all  this, 
Hannah  More  must  be  reckoned  among  the 


pioneers  of  popular  edacation  and  cheip  literi- 
ture.  The  story  of  her  effortB  to  establish 
schools  for  the  poor  is  too  long  to  be  told 
here,  but  the  oppoution  she  met  with  from 
people  who  ought  to  have  known  better  wis 
tragic.  She  lived  to  see  the  dawn  of  a  better 
day,  and  her  aged  heart  muat  have  leaped  at 
Brougham's  words,  ^The  achoohnaster  it 
abroad." 

Hannah  More,  who  had  been  the  dose 
friend  of  Johnson,  (jarrick,  Mrs.  Montagu 
(the  friend  of  the  climbing  boys),  and  most 
of  the  wits  of  that  day,  including  Burke,  would 
have  had  many  excuses  for  taking  an  old- 
fashioned  view  of  certain  new  questions.  Yet 
she  was  one  of  the  very  veiy  few  who  wel- 
comed those  Lyrical  Ballads  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  which  nearly  everybody  else 
set  down  as  silly  aberrations.  Though  a  deeply 
religious  woman  of  what  is  called  the  evan- 
gelical school,  she  wrote  plays  (two  of  whidi 
were  acted);  and  she  was  one  of  the  earii- 
est  and  most  strenuous  advocates  of  better 
education  for  women.  She  especially  ooo- 
tended  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  edu- 
cated for  household  work,  and  in  this  respect, 
among  others,  was  far  in  advance  of  her  time. 
She  looked  with  some  timidity  upon  the  turn 
tilings  were  taking  in  the  oountry  shortly 
before  her  death,  but  on  the  whole  she  was  a 
friend  to  whatever  is  truly  "Liberal,"  and 
well  deserves  a  small  comer  to  herself  in  a 
record  of  progress  such  as  this  is. 

In  the  year  1834  the  House  of  Commons 
listened  to  the  first  speech  of  a  young  Con- 
servative  of  high  rank  and  very  remarkable 
ancestry.  This  was  Sidney  Herbert,  then 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  but  afterwards 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea.  He  had  entered  par^ 
liament  as  Tory  member  for  South  Wilts  in 
1832,  and  now  made  his  first  speech  by  op- 
posing the  admission  of  Diasentera  to  the 
universities.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
bright  and  amiable  young  man,  and  one  not 
unwilling  to  ''take  a  position ;"  and  his  aristo- 
cratic appearance  and  peculiar  anoestry  made 
him  the  subject  of  much  curiosity. 

The  fact  is,  Sidney  Herbert  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  I^uiy  Pem- 
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;6   hiB   wiie,  who  waa   the  daughter  of 
Q>ODt  WoroBzoff,    Ajid  who  was  Count  Wor- 
He  had  been  sent  to  Eughmd  ajs  Bub- 
tlMidaador  by  uo  less  a  person  thati  the 
oe]el»mted  Caiheriue  of  Bu^k,  though  he  had 
ooi  beeo  Huaai&n  ;imbas8ador  all  hl^  life,  aud 
hMd  for  fifty  years  lived  in  England  m  a  BiyU 
which  made  his  career  uiidistiD*fuiahiible  from 
that  of  any  English  gentleman  of  his  time. 
8ulJ   it  must  be  noted  that  it  was  Sidney 
Hwbei-ta   uncle,  hi«  mother^s  brother,  who 
wv  Appointed  Governor  of  Bessarabia  aud 
New  Kuaaia,  and  who  really  did  much  to  im- 
fmte  the  oottutry  in  its  own  resources  as  well 
V  to  open  it  up  as  a  grain- market  for  other 
oatioQa.    But  there  is  more  to  come,     Who 
dom  not  remember  Schamyl  and  the  struggle 
in  the  CaQca9\ia )   It  waii  this  same  uncle  of  the 
yonjig  Sidney  Herbert  who  waa  commiaaioned 
by  tlie    Busaian   empei*or   to   "put    down^* 
SdinmyL     Sehamyl  was  not  bo  easily  to  be 
pot  down.     But  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
iDoro  curiously  provoking  state  of  things  than 
that  which  we  shall  End  occurriug  some  years 
heooe,  when  Sidney  Herbert  will  be  aecre- 
ttry*at^war  in  England »  and  the  English  are 
nTigiiig^  or  have  it  in  their  plans  to  ravage, 
Mm  nude's  estates  I    Meanwhile  it  is  snfiicient 
to  note  that  Sidney  Herbert^  who  had  been 
to  Harrow  and  then  to  Oxford,  was,  cou- 
rtly with   Mr.   Gladstone,   one  of   the 
** fining  yoang  men"  of  the  Conservative  or 
Tory  |*ity,  though  he  was  at  this  time  a 
•omirwhat  hesitating  speaker*     Subsequently, 
howeveri  we  shall  find  him  developing  that 
l»«euUar  flnejicy  of  utterance  which,  remark- 
*Uy  enough,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  badges 
«*  tb»  Peelit^  party. 

h  ill*  Utter  pait  of  the  year  1835  appeared 

^  *fe  beaTens  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 

UI6  Cf/uMiMxy  bodies.     For  many  reasons  it 

^■•■■M  grmd  excitement,  and  in  many  ways 

^  *^miiuslanceB   mrroimding   its   advent 

^^^  be  Uk/Ok  m  daki  from  which  to  mea- 

*****  Ills  {irogrtw  of  popular  enlightenment. 

,    ^l%0i]r^  oom^t  were  to  appear  no w-^ which 

■  mm  not  to  do— or  rather  if  it  were  about 

Mn^!»,  th#  bsil  information  concerning  the 

^***  frotdd  apjiroibeh  the  public  mind  by  ten 


thousand  avenuea.  It  was  different  in  1S35» 
and  there  were  scores  of  catch-peimy  ti-acts 
about  the  wonderful  via  i tor,  though  there 
were  already  in  exiateuee  some  good  periodic 
cals,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  was 
in  easy  current  circulation  about  the  atranger 
was  great.  We  have  much  to  learn  respecting 
comets  even  now :  the  vidgar  have  not  ceaaetl 
to  be  afraid  of  them;  there  are  still  vague 
fears  that  this  poor  planet  may  get  caught 
and  scorched  up  or  suffocated  in  the  tail  of 
one  of  them ;  and  there  are  still  supeistitioiiB 
terrors.  But  the  general  supposition  among 
educated  peojile  is  that  the  earth  might  paaa 
through  the  taiJ  of  a  comet  without  knowing 
it,  though  wine-growers  have  m&intalaed  that 
"comet**  vintages  are  always  good. 

HalJe/s  comet,  appearing  in  1B35|  might 
very  well  cause  some  excitement,  for  it  had  a 
story.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
oomet  which  appeared  in  the  year  52  B.C., 
and  it  was  certain  that  it  had  api>eare<l  in 
1456.  This  was  soon  after  the  Turks,  having 
become  masters  of  Constantinople,  had  excited 
a  panic  all  over  the  West,  and  "good  Chris- 
tiana" were  bidden  to  add  to  their  ave-niariaa 
the  petition,  "  Save  us  hx>m  the  Turk  and  the 
comet/'  This  comet  had  abo  appeared  in 
1759,  aud  the  period  of  ita  arrival  at  the  peri- 
helion point  had  been  the  subject  of  some 
exciting  discussion «  Long  before  its  actual 
appearance  Laland,  Clairautp  and  Madame 
Lepante  had  announced  (November,  1758) 
that  Halley's  comet  would  be  found  on  this 
occasion  to  have  suffered  a  retardation,  and 
that  it  would  reach  its  perihelion  til 8  days 
later  than  it  Imd  dune  in  1682.  The  periotl 
foretold  was  the  middle  uf  April,  1769,  l)ut 
Clairaut  had  announced  that  under  pressure  of 
time  he  had  omitted  in  hi^  calculations  certain 
small  elements,  which  might  make  a  difference 
of  about  a  month.  Now  the  comet  passed  its 
perihelion  on  the  12th  of  March  in  that  year. 
In  1835  there  were  several  calculations  of 
the  perihelion-period  of  Halley's  comet,  the 
best  known  being  those  of  M.  Damoiseau  and 
M.  de  Pont^ooulant  The  4th,  the  7th,  and 
the  13th  of  November  were  the  dates  respec- 
tively foretold,  but  the  actual  jieriod  praved 
to  be  the  ICth  of  that  month, — ^tho  largest 
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rmsge  of  ditferencc  beiug  tweltre  dajns,  the 
■QuUlfiBt  oulj  four. 

l>uring  the  years  we  hxve  just  now  been 
surveying  great  mflueDces,  other  thnn  fHili- 
tical,  were  at  work  iu  helping  to  shape  the 
characteristics  and  fortunes  of  *^  the  new  age," 
as  certiiin  fiopulor  writers  began  now  to  call 
it*  Sorae  of  thuae  rnuat  be  briefly  glmiced  at. 
Our  list  skiU  end  with  tlie  publicatiou  of  the 
Pickwick  PaperSy  which  was  both  a  stiiking 
sign  of  the  tlmi^  and  a  powerful  factor  of 
change.  For  the  moment,  however,  it  will  be 
couveuicnt  t4>  turn  to  the  deaths  of  one  or 
two  iUufltrious  writers  who  are  now  more  or 
less  spent  forces,  but  whose  chaxacter  and 
works  hav^e  had  ilisttnct  restilts  for  all  of  us. 

George  Crabbe,  elergj^man,  botiiniBt,  and 
poet,  belongs  so  much  to  the  past  and  present 
at  once  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  place 
exactly  to  assign  to  him;  but  he  cannot  be 
omitted.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school  in 
one  respect,  was  patronized  (in  the  Miecenaa 
sense)  by  Burke,  and  thought  the  praise  of 
Dr.  Johniion  and  Mr.  Fox  the  brightest 
feathers  in  his  cap.  What  Burke  did  for  him 
most  be  sought  iu  liis  biography,  but  it  sliould 
never  be  forgotten.  The  cluef  point  to  notice 
is  that  Crabbe  was  evidently  all  his  life 
quite  unaware  of  the  work  he  was  doing  by 
poems  such  as  Tha  Village  and  2Vie  Parish 
Register,  The  truth  is,  lie  was  the  pioneer  of 
general  interest  in  the  tot  of  the  poor*  While 
politiciaus  were  spoil tiug,  and  di^magogues 
quarrelling  (all  of  tln^m  doing  some  good  in 
their  way),  the  solemuly  trutliful  poetry  of 
Crabbe  fell  like  a  saturating,  pen'adiug  rain 
jill  over  the  laud,  and  prepared  Uie  hejurts  and 
minds  of  tens  of  thousands  for  **new  views" 
in  sanitary,  educational,  and  other  mattera. 
At  about  the  time  of  his  death  changes  were 
in  progress,  if  not  partly  acliieved,  which  were 
to  nmke  some  of  his  writing  inapplicable,  but 
liis  awfully  sombre  description  of  a  country 
workhouse  coiiUl  never  be  ft>rgott4.'U  by  any 
who  tmd  once  read  it: — 

**Thcro,  whoro  tbo  putrid  vAptiura  flAgping  play. 
Aud  the  dull  wheel  hums  dglcful  through  il^a  dhyC 

nor  oouhl  the  story  of  Thirbe  Daw  so  u* 


Crabbe  was  a  nsao  of  edlnsiD^  fg^i 
and  meekness,  who  nerer  qaite  got  out  of  the 

"dropping-down-dcad"  ways  of  bifi  porerty- 
etrickcn  life  at  Aldborougli,  and  at  fint  in 
London.  When  thty  were  going  to  diimer  st 
a  iord'u  Moore  would  say,  ^  For  heaven's  sake, 
Crabbe,  hold  up  your  head  a  bit.* 

The   deatb   of   Coleridge?  in    1834  was  aa 
event  of  more  mark.      His  pectiliar  news  of 
church-and-state  questions  hod*  as   is  veil 
known,  a  great  effect  upion  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  among  others,  and  %hm  hiMtory  has 
already  notetl,  however   briefly,  their  con- 
nection  with   the   Oxford   or  High  Church 
movement,  whicli  ended  in  the  seceasioo  of 
Dr.  J.  H,  Newman,  and  with  Voung  Eng- 
landism.    This  is  by  uo  means  the  whc»le  of  a 
subject  which  is  far  too  large  for  discuatiioii 
here,  but  it  may  be  sjifely  and  pirofitabty  notttl 
that  Coleridge,  next  to  Burke,  had  the  gj«ait- 
est  inSuenoe  in  turning  the  minds  of  pcJiti* 
cians  of  the  higlier  order  to  what  may  be  called 
comprehensive  and  truly   imperial  wii\'S  J 
treating  public  questions.  Besides  this,  he  sii^ 
was  one  of  the  foremost  of  those  who  fiudt 
literature  and  poUtics  more  human  and  oemi- 
pa8sionate,and  was  a  real  pioneer  of  good  Uiii^P 
to  the  poor  and  oppressed.  In  politics  be  wonid 
ratlier  have  been  classed  ad  a  Consenratir? 
tluLU  a  Liberal,  and  he  hated  demag^^es;  but 
for  all  that  his  heart,  like  every  grenl  hfnjU 
was  with  the  fainting,  struggling  many. 

The  most  amuung  and  apf  iropriate  light  it) 
which  we  can  regard  Coleridge  for  a  niemxut 
before  paaaing  on  is  as  one  of  the  grtai  talkrt 
who  were  so  striking  a  feature  of  tht«  ag^tktl 
we  are  going  away  from.  Things  are  not  aew 
settled  by  "tongue,"  or  even  mucli  inilQ^ 
by  "tongue,"  as  they  were  then:  we 
of  course,  not  by  the  tongue  of  the  salmt 
for  there  is  tongue  enough  in  other  w>ya. 
Johnsou  and  Burke  were  gone,  but  Uieiv 
were  four  omnipotent  talkers  in  LotidoQ« 
whom  people  came  from  the  endu  of  the  earth 
to  learn  wisdom  from.  Thi^se  were  Coleridge, 
Macaulay,  Byduey  Smith,  and  Hallam.  In- 
experienecd  hosts,  bent  on  making  a  si^nsattfuit 
would  sometimes  blunder  by  inviting  MtVno- 
by,  Ilollam.  and  Smith  to  tlie  satnit  dinner- 
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QoILmd  Hou^,  Bowotxl,  and 
atber  great  oenlres  of  social  influenee.  The 
eifect  iif  bAvmg  Uiem  all  there  in  the  suuxie 
mom  wus  that  neither  ttilked  at  all  beyond 
paosin^  the  time  of  day,  or  patting  dome  such 
it^Mtiou  OB  the  brilliant  Talleymnd  did  to  the 
wiibfoander^d  Jeffrey,  when  he  spoke  no 
word  nil  the  evening  beyond  putting  a  <pe&- 
tioti  to  "Monsieur  Jeffrey''  as  to  the  proper 
irmy  ol "  preparing  your  national  cock-a-leekie.** 
When  Macauhiy  returned,  sick  and  worn,  from 
^tidia,  Sydney  Smith  eaid,  "Macaulay  is 
Jj  improved  of  kte — ^yea,  very  ranch.  I 
%Te  oottced  in  him  fhiahes  of  «Uence/'  Hallam 
(  A  miui  who  would  hardly  eat  for  talking 
— he  was  onoe  deecribed  aa  **  Hal  lam  with  his 
mouth  fiUl  of  cabbage  and  eontnidiction/'  But 
iioi  all  tlieiief  not  even  the  aatounding  Macau - 
lay,  with  whoni»  when  he  once  got  the  steam 
itj},  conversation  was  a  wild  impossibility, 
could  compare  w*ith  Coleridge,  He  declai*ed 
that  he  never  in  hia  life  had  a  headfiche — 
Be**cr  waa  conscious  of  having  a  head— find 
one  con«equenc«  of  this  was  that  his  over- 
whelming, diluvial  store  of  knowledge  waa 
fclwaj'g  at  his  command.  Ko  man,  perhafjs, 
ffver  had  a  Lirger  and  more  reverent  *' school" 
of  tt^eners,  and  his  opinions  on  the  class  of 
qnestiociB  which  have  largely  occupied  the 
liiijid  of  men  of  Mr,  Gladstones  order  were, 
thnyil^  Ihe  medium  of  his  **  golden  tongue," 
i]xipre«Med  upon  the  minds  of  the  inquiring 
llit4fii«t«  who  gathered  about  him  wherever  he 
waiL  It  nmy  almost  be  said  that  he  could  not 
live  viiAoui  A  listener — one  at  least.  There 
win  Another  writer,  a  schoolfellow  and  friend 
of  CiiUrridge's,  who  died  about  the  same  time, 
mtid  who  also  wtti  one  of  the  humanitarians, 
and  he  has  told  some  di-oU  stories,  half- true, 
ball-lalse,  of  his  friend's  *'gift  of  the  gab," 
Soarctly  one  of  them  can  be  called  a  carica- 
tar^p  For  instance.  Lamb  says  thnt  starting 
tmt^  morning  from  London  to  Enfield  he  met 
Cbleriilge,  who  seized  him  by  the  button  and 
liA^ti  tHtrwtaag  AA  usual.  After  fiutting  up 
*o  the  last  jjossible  moment  ho  cut 
..Lu»iuaiid  left  it  in  the  hand  of  Cole- 
who  still  went  on  Udking.  (>n  his  re- 
MMjg  he  declares 
ri  tn  hniuf,  lioM- 


ing  forth  as  before.  This  is  of  comrse  not  quito 
exacts  but  it  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 
Many  of  the  authenticated  stories  neaily  ap- 
jiroach  it,  and  during  his  later  years  at  High- 
gate  the  school  children,  who  used  to  cidl  him 
**01d  Coiey,''  would  run  away  from  him  iu 
terror  lest  he  should  impound  them  as  lis- 
teners. 

The  gieat  merit  of  Coleridge,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  history,  is  that  his  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  higher  politics,  especially  in  relation 
to  religion,  formed  a  kind  of  bridge  between 
the  two  centuries.  His  work  was  done  many 
years  before  his  death. 

From  the  time  of  the  cholera  visitation  a 
great  change  may  l>e  noticed  iu  the  freedom, 
frequency,  and  thoroughness  w^ith  which  tmui' 
taiy  questions  were  discuissed.  Tl;e  disap- 
ftointment  caused  by  tlie  immediate  effects 
of  the  Eeform  Bill  had  at  leiist  this  good  effect, 
that  it  made  "the  people'^  for  the  time  less  in* 
clined  to  listen  to  demagogues,  and  more  ready 
to  think  of  improving  their  own  condition  by 
the  means  that  science  could  place  in  theii* 
power.  There  was  no  law  which  made  it  in- 
cumbent on  any  one,  peasant  or  artisan,  to  be 
dirty,  or  drunken,  or  to  deep  in  ili-aired 
roi>ms.  True,  for  the  present  the  window- 
tax  still  existed,  but  it  was  doomed,  and  the 
value  of  **  hygiene,"  as  some  people  call  it, 
began  to  be  better  and  better  understood. 
Dr.  South  wood  Smith  was  one  of  the  foremost 
in  the  new  movement,  and  his  writings  are 
still  valuable. 

Although  Lonl  Erougham,  disappi>uited  iu 
many  things,  and  not  finding  the  *'  diffusion 
of  useful  knowitdge'"  as  jsmooth  a  task  as  was 
anticipated,  declared  one  day  that  he  was  per- 
suaded, after  all,  that  the  i^eople  of  England 
did  not  want  to  be  educated ;  yet,  for  all  tbat, 
his  schoolmaster  was  "  abroaiJ,'*  and  could  not 
bo  recalled.  The  slow  progress  of  general 
culture,  and  the  fact  that  the  question  of 
national  education  not  only  stood  still  but 
seemed  as  if  it  must  stand  still  for  ever,  caused 
some  wags  to  endow  the  celebrated  saying 
(intended  to  ^^dish  *'  the  duke)  with  a  new  mean* 
ing,  and  it  was  thought  comic  to  say  that  the 
Jichoolmaster  was  ** abroad"  and  nobody  could 
tell  -when  he  would  be  buck  again.    Still,  the 
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itioiaa^  in  books  Aiid  periodicals  wiia  very 
great.  Too  much  of  the  uiagiiziue  literature 
m^  of  a  kind  which  would  uow  be  profl«cuted 
'  iDtjUujtly,  yet  decent  bookaellera  felt,  ao  it 
would  seem,  no  shttiae  in  ^eUIiig  it.  You 
mtglit  see  cheap  magzLzines  with  unquotable 
joktni  sprettd  opieu  aide  by  side  witli  religions 
titicU,  Thf  ChrUtian'a  Penn^  Magtuine,  and 
Tlie  Month^  V^mV<^,  Not  the  slightest  attempt 
wan  made  in  those  days  to  relate  scandalous 
.  Bti>ried  with  discretion,  and  there  were  news- 
papers which  made  their  chief  protH  by  more 
or  leas  direct  "terrorizing^  of  the  vilest  kind. 
Onv  of  these  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the 
public  eye  for  yean  that  its  name  should 
acarcely  be  omitted — the  infamous  Sattrisif 
edited  by  Barnard  Gregory. 

The  fact  that  the  religious  classes  lu  gen* 
eral,  and  especially  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  (they  being  in  direct  contact 
with  the  state),  wei*e  usually  to  be  found  on 
the  aide  of  "social  oixler'*  had  one  uufortuuate 
result  It  helped  in  leading  the  extreme  low 
Badicals  to  mix  up  irreligion  and  politics  in 
a  w^y  whidi  led  to  some  prosecutions  and 
very  much  hindered  their  cause.  In  that 
uu])leasant,  sometimes  utterly  obscene  kind  of 
prvijxkgandiam  were  mixed  up  many  men  who 
were  good  at  heart  and  sound  in  head.  These 
eventually  found  their  way  out,  and  made  lor 
theniaelves  names  of  honour. 

With  the  progress  of  "aanitation,"  slight  as 
it  was,  and  generally  with  tlie  descent  of  great 
physicians  into  the  arena  of  popidar  Lnstruo- 
tion  and  '*  hygiene/  another  result  begins  to 
appear  at  about  this  time.  England  was,  it 
is  ti'ue,  no  longer  the  old  three-bottle  England 
of  the  days  of  Mr.  Dickens'  Bamaby  Rudg€, 
nor  would  a  man  like  Gabriel  Yarden,  the 
locksmith,  bn^fast  on  beef  and  ale  in  1835, 
but  strong  drinks  had  it  far  too  much  their 
own  way;  though  medical  men  were  now  b^in- 
ning  to  speak  out,  and  the  oonsumption  of  tea, 
ixjISm,  And  ooeoa  incnaftsed  enormously.  Those 
wero  dftys  whsn  it  was  fortunate  if  you  gol  a 
fairly  good  tea  for  common  use  at  5«.  a  Ih^; 
oofl^  was  tt,  a  lb.,  the  very  lowest  prioe  being 
U.  idL;  while  moist  sugar  at  6c/,  a  lU  was  verj 
oosmsw 

The  Hekwick  Papen  of   Dicktoa,  which 


commenced  in  lS37j  belong  in  their  higher 
relations  to  the  great  humanitaiian  moTtsmmU 
and  did  a  splendid  work  in  helping  to  bL 
men  together,  and  uniting  the  springs  of  h^ 
and  compassion  in  society  at  large,  but  xhe\ 
remain  an  imperishable  illusUntion  of  the  im- 
portance attached  in  those  days  to  ^tho 
drink."  There  is  scarcely  a  page  frnm  which 
the  odour  of  rom  punch  is  absent 

The  literature  for  ladies  in  this  decade  wa^ 
for  the  most  part  very  liad.  That  alone  woulJ 
supply  an  important  index  of  culture.  In  our 
own  days  we  hav«  seen  an  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  a  Mrs.  Gaakell^  a  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville,  a  George  Eliot,  but  the  high- water  mark 
lk«n  was  represented  by  names  such  aa  tho^ 
of  Mrs.  Hemansand  Letitia  Elizabeth  Lan dun. 
To  these  we  have  done  justice  when  we  hate 
said  there  was  in  both,  to  use  Mr.  CarlyMj^^H 
expression  concerning  the  first,  **  a  thin  vei^H 
of  poetry."  At  this  time  the  '*  Albums*  ^ere 
in  their  glory.  They  were  sometimes  called 
"  Annusls,"  and  they  had  a  long  reigiu  Yeiy 
good  writers  contributed  to  some  of  litem,  e^. 
John  Wilson  and  Wordsworth,  besides  the 
ladies,  and  they  did  something  for  Iit4^rature 
and  a  little  for  art.  Tlic  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  tastes  of  the  middle-classes  tended 
to  make  this  somewhat  namby-pamby  kind  uf 
litemture  ridiculous,  and  the  pfogr^s  of  wolkI- 
engraving  had  it»  influence  too.  When  it 
became  poBsible  to  buy  a  hundred  wood- 
et^giavings  with  five  hundred  pages  of  gcx^l  auJ 
varied  literature,  omamcntaUy  bound,  for  U?a 
shillings,  the  Book  c/  Beaui^  or  the  C^mrt 
Alburn^  with  about  a  hundred  pages  ol  wil^ 
print  and  twenty  portraits  of  simpering  ladi(», 
made  haste  to  hide  their  diminished  hesfif^ 
The  prices  paid  to  good  and  well-known 
tiabutora  to  these  albums  were  soi 
lafge.  An  album  was  a  common  present  to 
a  Isdy  at  Chnstmas  or  on  a  birth-day. 

To  this  cUss  of  topics  belongs  assuredly  ob# 
more  which  may  be  classed  among  1 1  i* 

])ortant  achievements  d  the  Whig  j:<  u 

and  one  which  has  had  incalculable  t^ecta  on 
the  social^  as  well  as  the  political^  prugr»s  of 
our  lime.  It  was  with  refer«if^  to  lh<*  ituisrlal 
performances  of  Mr.  Spt 
Smith  wrote*  *^Grt*l  wgu, .    .,  ...,  j  ^ 
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tliree  per  cocta  if  Spring  Bice  would  go  into 
holjr  orders,"  But  in  1836  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
took  M  step  in  tlie  right  direction ^  by  reducing 
the  ertanifMiuty  on  newspapers.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  Reform  Bill  period  had  produced 
A  Isrge  crop  of  periodical  writings  of  a  more 
or  hm  pulitical  chara/irteri  which  endeavoured 
tv  evade^  and  in  a  great  many  cases  did  evade, 
the  stam[>.dutj«  Papers  were  started  on  pur* 
poM  to  try  the  question  of  the  liability  to  the 
•tamp,  and  indeed  this  was  done,  with  more 
or  leaa  intermisBion,  until  the  stamp  was 
wholly  removed.  Many  of  the  enthusin^ts  of 
free  press  submitted  to  tine,  confiscation, 
impriaonmeut  rather  than  surrender  their 
poititf  and  now  and  tlien  a  legal  victory  waa 
wan  tipon  the  t[u«*tion  whether  such  and  such 
penodicab  were  newspapers  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law.  One  of  those  who  were  ear- 
n«<«t  in  parliament  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  stamp-duty  was  Mr.  Lytton  Bulwer, 
(afterwards  Lord  Lytton  and  a  Conservative), 
and  eventually  Mr.  Spring  Rice  reduced  the 
tax  from  fourpence  to  a  penny.  At  the 
«une  time  the  duties  on  pai>er  were  re<luced 
U*  tlir«e-half|>ence  a  j»ound.  I^onl  Brougham 
was  eloquent  in  maintaining  that  the  reduc* 
tion  ol  the  8tamp<4uty  would  prove  only  a 
ti»mporary  measure,  and  that  the  tax  would 
uitimately  have  to  be  given  up,  and  of  course 
be  waa  right.  A  veiy  strenuous  eifort  had 
been  nifide  to  reduce  the  duty  on  soap  instead 
ot  tliai  upon  newspapers,  but  the  coostant 
difficulty  of  realising  the  ktter  impost,  and 
the  breadi  of  the  law  to  which  it  so  frequently 
led,  had  ma«le  it  a  diminishing  source  of 
revennet  while  as  a  "tax  on  knowledge**  it 
almady  odious  to  a  large  body  of  the 
intelligent  portion  of  the  population. 
*I^eril0re  cheap  newspapers  gained  the  day 
mta-  dici^i  soap  by  a  majority  of  33;  but 
still  some  burdensome  restrictions 
imposed  an  additiona]  stamp -duty  of 
,oy  on  newspapers  exceeding  1530 
tn^ssof  the  firiuted  part  of  the  sheet, 
m  fienny  if  they  excelled  2295  square 
80  or  had  a  supplement.  Every  newspaper 
also  oblijted  to  use  a  distinctive  stanipHl 
die,  and  y  ,  editoiVi  and  publishers 
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In  running  the  eye,  or  tho  mind,  over  tha 
story  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
William  IV.,  we  may  as  well  recall  the  fact 
that  from  1830  onwards  untU  1B41  Lord  Pal- 
merston  wjus  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  office. 
It  is  from  about  1830  that  we  must  date  the 
career  in  which  he  was  chiefly  interesting  to 
his  countrymen*  Henry  John  Temple,  by 
courtesy  Viscount  Palmerston,  waa  at  Uie 
accession  of  the  new  monarch  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.  He  had  begun  political  life 
early,  and  had  served,  imder  Percival  among 
others,  but  his  Toryism  gradually  gave  way, 
and  he  l>ecame  a  good  Canningist.  Indeed  it 
wa«  in  the  school  of  Canning  that  he  may  be 
aaid  to  have  learned  the  principles,  or  rather 
hal>its  of  mind,  which  he  carried  into  his 
foreign  i>olicy  afterwards.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  tliat  he  was 
much  Canning's  inferior  in  ability,  and  that 
principles  and  methods  are  very  different 
things  in  difleretit  mindB.  Humility  and 
liaahfulness  are  aboiit  the  last  ideas  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  name  of 
Palmeraton,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  diffi- 
dent gay  man,  at  all  events  in  regard  to 
choice  or  acceptance  of  office.  Under  the 
Portland  admiuistration  he  was  offered  his 
choice  of  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer or  secretary  at  war,  and  consulted  a 
friend  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  accepting  either 
office,  having  doubts  both  of  his  administra* 
tive  ability  itnd  his  capacity,  in  point  of  tact 
and  courage,  to  represent  a  great  department 
in  the  house  —  he  really  thought  or  pro* 
f eased  to  think  tliat  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  tjike  a  seat  at  the  treasury  board  and 
learn  a  little  more  of  his  business.  However, 
being  patted  on  the  back  by  his  friends  as  a 
"  very  fine  young  man,*'  he  ventured  on  the 
post  of  secretary  at  war,  and  filled  it  success- 
fully from  1809  until  1826,  when  he  went 
out  with  the  other  Canningists  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  quarrel  with 
Mr.  HuskisBon, 

From  this  time  Pakner^ton  began  to  be 
known  definitely  as  a  politician  of  Liberal 
tendencies.  He  supported  Catholic  Enianci- 
favour  of  the  Beltel 
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Bill  was  pronounced  at  t!io  time  a  very  fine 
one.  When  in  the  ye^r  1831  he  came  for- 
ward as  a  Reformer  and  supported  Lord 
John  RusaeirH  Bill,  he  was  vindictively  turned 
out  of  his  seat  for  Cambridge  as  Peel  had 
previously  l>een  dismissed  from  Oxford  for 
supporting  Catholic  Emancipation.  In  183(), 
as  we  have  seen,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  For- 
eign Office,  and  began  to  make  himself  feai-ed, 
or  at  all  events  attende<i  to,  all  over  Europe. 
When  E;irl  Grey  offered  him  t!ie  post,  a  higli 
political  authority,  knowing  the  disturbed 
state  of  Europe,  was  j)leased  to  remark  that 
if  an  archangel  from  heaven  were  foreign 
minister  in  England,  he  could  not  keep  the 
country  out  of  war  for  three  months.  Tliis 
prediction  was  signally  disapiK)inted,  and 
Lord  Palmerston  became  a  ver\'  powerful 
foreign  minister.  What  he  Wiis  thought  of 
as  a  debater  will  l>e  gathered  from  the  value 
Brougham  put  upon  his  services  in  that  capa- 
city. 

In  order  to  estimate  our  foreign  relations 
at  the  time  which  we  have  been  surveying, 
we  nmst  remember  that  t^)  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  William  IV.  belong  certain  con- 
tinental events  which  did  not  immediuteh/, 
though  they  did  more  or  less  remotely,  affect 
progress  in  this  country.  Louis  Philii>pe — 
whom  we  shall  meet  hereafter  as  a  refugee  in 
England — had,  in  the  language  of  !M.  lliiers, 
shown  his  **  resolve  to  rule  as  well  as  to  reign," 
and  made  himself  a  thousand  enemies,  of 
whom  men  like  Iiarl)es  and  Blanqui  were  per- 
haj)s  not  the  woret. 

The  somewhat  lugubrious  affair  of  the 
Si)anish  legion  falls  within  those  years.  We 
had  fonned  a  treaty  with  France,  Portu- 
gal, and  Spain,  to  supjwrt  the  c;iuse  of  free- 
<if)m  in  the  last-named  country,  which  was 
practically  a  treaty  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  against  Don  Carlos.  The  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  being  suspended  on  pui*]X)se,  an 
army  was  niised  in  England,  and  under  Gen- 
eral Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  was  sent  off  to  Sixiin, 
while  a  naval  squadron  suj>ported  this  move- 
ment. The  "  Legion"  was  not  very  successful, 
and  was  the  subject  of  many  caricatures;  but 
in  the  end  Don  Carlos  was  driven  out,  and 
Espartero  set  up  as  regent.    The  "Legion" 


would  stand  some  chance  of  being  forgotten 
now,  if  it  were  not  that  the  Carliat  struggle 
has  been  revived  within  the  last  few  years, 
but  without  success. 

There  were  other  troubles  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  Emperors  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria did  their  possible  to  "stem  the  tide  of 
democi-acy,"  and  there  was  even  some  perse- 
cution— the  Zillerthal  Protestants  being  the 
\'ictims.  The  German  Zollverein,  or  commer- 
cial union,  was  completed.  The  independence 
of  Ci-acow,  which  had  formed  an  article  in  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  was  violently  put  an  end 
to  by  Russia,  with  the  connivance  of  other 
powers ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with 
Turkey,  the  Russians  claiming  Circassia,  the 
conflict  in  that  mountiinous  region  began,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  written  and  so  little 
remembered. 

But  as  the  changeful  aspect  of  afiairs  in 
France,  and  the  peculiar  relations  which 
that  countiy  had  assumed  towards  England, 
are  of  the  most  importance  in  respect  to  our 
social  and  political  position  at  the  period 
of  which  we  sj^eak,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  at  greater  length  what  was  the 
political  attitude  of  the  French  jHiople  towards 
their  elected  king. 

In  1S32  the  small  cloud  presaging  revolution 
had  again  appeared  in  Paris,  where  seriou* 
tumults  took  place.    One  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  pojmlar  dissatisfaction  was  the  atti- 
tude of  the  French  government  ^ith  regi^T»\ 
to  Belgium,  where  a  revolution  had  alrei»-iiy 
arisen  beciiuse  of  the  annexation  of  that  co^*^" 
try  to  Holland  by  the  Congress  of  Yiemis?^  ^ 
Iblo. 

This  movement  was  doubtless  caused^  ^J 
the  success  of  the  events  which  had  pLsncf*^ 
Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  of  France  ^  f^*" 
it  did  not  commence  till  August,  183C),  v^'hen 
the  i>assions  of  the  people  were  aroused  b^^''  t^^ 
appearjince  in  Brussels  of  the  Prince  of  Oravrg<^j 
son  of  the  Dutch  king,  who  desired  by  ^^ 
presence  to  pacificate  his  discontented  subje^**^ 
On  his  anival  the  streets  were  barricaJ^^' 
the  citizens  tinder  arms,  the  Belgian  tricot  <"" 
everywhere  conspicuous,  and  the  air  resouim  ^" 
ing  with  "  Vive  la  liberte !"  aad  cries  for  t-^* 
deposition  of  Van  Maanen,  the  Dutch  minT*^" 
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ter,    Tho  priooe  At  onoe  retreated  from  tlie 
dl/^  aitd  in  it  few  dars  about  ten  thousand 
I>utc:b  troojie  mareliecj  upon  Brussels,  which 
liufj  entered  bite  iu  the  eveiiing  of  the  23d 
S<?pU?mben      Tlic   Bel^daii   citizeua  were 
spared  for  them.   The  tocsiim  were  clanging 
©very  steeple,  and  vo^t^J8  of  musketry 
iPiW  poured  from  the  windows  of  the  houses 
and    from  the  shelter  of   barricades.      The 
iMtopa  batitated,  and  at  last  retired  iu  a  body 
moA  iativoched  Ihemaelves  in  the  park,  where 
iktjr   defended    themselves    for    three    day  a 
i^palnflt  the  attacks  of  the  Belgians,  whose 
^  constantly  increased  by  the  arrival 
Tolitiiteers  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 
The  Dutch  commenced  a  cannonade  on  the  city 
with  their  artillery,  and  reduced  it  almost  to 
nuns,  in  which  numbers  of  women,  children, 
Ipless  persons  were  buried.     At  length, 
tT^  tiie   military   retreated   before   the 
Ltltftirgt^nta,  taking  away  their  dead,  and  leav- 
ing liehtnd  them  a  fearful  scene  of  carnage 
and  destruction.     It  was  useless  to  prolong 
the  stnigglet.    The  annexation  was  a  mistake 
of  European  diplomacy,  and  by  diplomacy  it 
wan  conaitiereJ  necessary  to  provide  agaLost 
bloodshed.     A  conference  of  the  five 
It   powexa   was   held   iu    London.      Lord 
iherduen  represented  Engbind ;  Count  Maj^- 
l«ewickjE^  BuBsia ;  Count  Bulow,  Prussia ;  and 
il.  tic  ToUeyrand,  France,    The  news  received 
hj  ibe^e  plenipotentiaries  during  their  sitting 
4Jif  "  'lif*m  that  the  13*^1  ^ij^ls  were  driving 

0*1'  itch  in  eve r-y  direction,  and  it  wjts 

«l«t«niijii«'d  tn  restore  the  former  country  to 
•^patvie  and  independent  kingdom. 
Th«re  were  two  cjindidntea  for  the  throne — 
Dukif  of  Lcuchtenbt»rg,  and  the  Due  de 
^^hamin^  son  of  Louis  Plulippe.  The  Due 
,e  K^moiin  wai*  elected  by  a  majority  of  one 
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meantime  it  liad  been  decide<l 
**  in  Loudiiti  that  no  French 
be  permitted   to  accept  the 
'    iion  which  was  endorsed    by 
^X«mM    i  who  ri'fui^d  it  on  Viehalf  of 

^:a»  mm.    The  Belgians  therefore  conferred  it 
Prtnev  Ijevipold  of  Baxc-Coburg. 
t  W1M  evident  tliat  tlie  fire  of  revolution 
'ttJdert4,  instead   of  having   been  extin- 

her 


reverses,  but  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  work* 
ing  elsewhere.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Poland  against  the  oppression  of  Russia,  and 
was  maintained  against  fearful  difficulties ;  the 
patriot;},  who  had  seized  uf»on  Warsaw,  defeat- 
ing their  opponents  in  several  engagements, 
though  the  sujjerior  numbera  and  discipline  ot 
the  Russian  troops  made  the  chance  a  desperate 
one.  It  seemed  as  though  the  French  were 
determined  to  rush  to  the  assistance  of  the 
brave  people  who  stood  alone  against  one  of 
the  gieateiat  powers  of  Europe.  There  was 
an  oppoi-tunity  also  of  avenging  the  disasters 
which  had  befallen  the  at  my  of  Moscow. 
The  ministry  opposed  this  inordinate  desire 
of  "aid  to  Poland,"  and  fjointed  out  the  diffi- 
culty of  eml  larking  in  a  struggle  with  one,  or 
perhaps  two,  strong  powers,  while  the  affairs 
of  tlic  nation  were  in  such  a  disorganized  con- 
dition. In  return,  they  were  accused  of  want 
of  patriotism,  of  treachery  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  of  a  desire  to  hand  Frnnce  over 
to  another  tyranny— the  tynuiuy  of  the  hour- 

M.  PtTjer  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of 
the  government  lie  had  succeeded  Lafitte  in 
1831 J  and  his  policy  agreed  with  that  of  Louis 
Philippe  himself.  He  had  been  instrumental 
in  obtaining  a  settlement  of  the  Belgian  ques- 
tion ;  and,  as  a  concession  to  the  popular  feel- 
ing, had  succeeded  in  passing  a  bill  for  abol- 
isliing  hereditary  peerage ;  still  he  was  disliked 
and  suspected  by  the  Republicans  on  account 
of  his  foreign  policy.  Tliey  spoke  of  the  jxisi- 
tioB  of  France  under  Napoleon,  when  the 
world  had  to  listen  to  French  dictitoi-ship ; 
and  the  refugees,  who  assembled  at  Paris  from 
other  countries,  assisted  to  fan  the  llamt' 
against  M.  Purler's  foreign  policy,  becau&e  his 
ministry  would  not  sanction  the  formation  of 
an  army  to  march  across  Germany  to  the 
relief  of  Poland ;  or  to  violate  the  neutrality 
of  Switzerland  or  Piedmont^  iu  order  to  asuat 
the  insurgents  in  the  Papal  States. 

In  March,  0^2%  M.  P6rier  defended  bis 
policy  in  an  able  and  courageous  tpeech ;  ii) 
tlie  following  May  he  died  of  cholera.  A  few 
days  afterwaids  General  Lfimaii]U©,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  tlie  opposition,  also  died,  and 
his  funerid  was 
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turb.iiice,  originating  for  the  meet  part  with  a 
numl>er  of  yoang  men,  many  of  them  students 
in  the  Polytechnic  School.  Tlie  funeral  of  the 
general  was  attended  by  a  great  procession, 
consisting  of  people  of  all  classes  and  some 
thousands  of  national  guards. 

The  rioters  interrupted  the  funeral  proces- 
sion, and  with  cries  of  "Liberty  or  death!" 
and  "Vive  la  R^*publiquel"  accompanied  by 
the  hoisting  of  red  flags,  and  poles  surmounted 
by  red  caps,  attempted  to  drag  the  hearse 
towanls  the  Panth6on.  This  was  prevented 
by  t)ie  municipal  guard,  and  at  length  the 
Inxly  of  the  general  wjia  permitted  to  be  taken 
to  the  cemetery.  Meantime  another  company 
of  armed  rioters  had  seizecl  General  Lafayette 
from  among  the  mourners,  and  placing  him 
in  a  hired  carriage,  endeavoured  to  drive  him 
home,  at  the  same  time  honouring  him  with 
complimentary  shouts.  On  their  way  they 
were  met  by  a  number  of  dragoons,  upon 
whom  they  fired.  Tlie  soldiers  at  once  re- 
turned their  fire,  upon  which  the  mob  dis- 
perseil,  shrieking  out  that  they  were  massacred, 
and  ailling,  "  To  arms !  to  arms !"  This  was 
a  signal  for  the  tumult  to  become  more  gen- 
eral. It  soon  spread  in  all  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  conflicts  l^etween  the  populace  and 
the  soldiers,  assisted  by  t!ie  National  Guard, 
took  place  in  several  localities.  On  the  5th 
and  6th  of  June  the  insun-ectiou  had  reached 
its  height.  In  the  eastern  faubourgs  enor- 
mous barricades  had  been  erected,  which  were 
HO  denpenitely  defended  by  the  rioters  that 
the  tixK)ps  at  last  brought  cannon  against  them, 
and  took  them  by  storm.  By  the  evening  of 
the  Gth  the  engagement  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  insurrection  suppressed.  Of  the  troops 
there  were  55  killed  and  24()  wounded;  the 
National  Guards  had  18  killed  and  104 
woimded ;  and  the  insurgents  were  supposed 
to  have  lost  100  killed,  and  to  have  had  300 
wounded,  while  from  1200  to  1500  were  taken 
jirisoners. 

Prosecutions  instituted  against  the  press,  as 
well  as  against  some  note<l  Bepublican  agi- 
tators, members  of  revolutionary  societies, 
continued  to  exasperate  the  people;  but  the 
occurrence  of  a  foreign  war  was,  as  usual, 
sufficient  for  a  time  to  abate  the  animosity 


of  parties,  and  the  abort  campaign  in  Bel- 
gium effected  some  divemon  from  dcmestic 
troubles. 

This  campaign  was  undertaken  by  France 
at  the  request  of  the  other  powers  of  the  con- 
vention, which  had  decreed  the  independence 
of  Belgium.  The  King  of  Holland  had  first 
protested  againt  this  dedaion,  and  had  after- 
wards refused  to  be  bound  by  it,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  to  compel  him  to  relinqnish 
the  Belgian  territory. 

On  the  29th  of  November  Marshal  Gerard 
arrived  before  Antwerp  with  fifty  thousand 
men.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  serving  under 
him.  He  summoned  the  Dutch  general, 
Cha8s6,  to  surrender  the  citadel,  but  without 
efl'ect,  and  it  was  not  till  the  14th  of  December 
that  the  besieging  force  could  complete  their 
batteries,  and  open  fire  upon  the  foiUcM. 
There  were  altogether  104  guna,  half  of  whidi 
threw  shells,  and  in  a  few  days  a  breach  wu 
made  in  the  outer  wall,  which  was  afterwards 
carried  with  the  bayonet.  The  citadel,  where 
the  Dutch  general  lay  ill,  was  not  taken ;  the 
batteries  had  reiluced  it  almost  to  a  ruin,  and 
the  shattered  buildings  threatened  to  fall  upm 
the  wounded  in  the  hospitaL  A  mine  iras 
sprung,  and  the  general  capitulated.  After 
this  the  rest  of  the  fortresses  were  taken,  and 
the  Dutch  finally  evacuated  the  Belgian  teni- 
tory.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
EngLand  had  sailed  up  the  Scheldt  to  assist  in 
the  reduction  of  Antwerp ;  and  the  capitula- 
tion of  that  city,  which  took  place  on  the  23d 
of  January,  1B33,  may  be  said  to  have  ended 
the  war,  or  at  least  to  have  established  Leo- 
pold on  the  throne  of  Belgium.^ 

In  the  early  days  of  1833  the  attention  of 
the    French    foreign    office    was    constantly 
claimed  by  the  quarrels  between  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  and  Mehemet  Ali,  disputes  which 
were  at  length  satisfactorily  condnded.    Of 
still  greater  importance  to  the  world  was  the — = 
arrangement  of  the  treaty  between  France  and::^ 
England,  which  was  signed  on  the  22d  o^M 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  th^3 
slave-trade,  by  means  of  a  combined  fleet  < 
the  coast  of   Africa.     Attention  was 
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uf  &  if  lout  fmtae  of  timLer  staading 

/iiur  ifgSf  like  a  table  without  a  top,  upon 

fhith  twj^uty-fire  musket ^barreU  were  bo 

ltd  tkfit  the  barreb  pointed   downwartls, 

wtn  direct^  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem 

iliv<sr;gc  like  spokes  from  a  common  centre. 

toucJi^holea  being  in  a  line,  were  lighted 

of  gunpowder,  and  the  barrels  were 

with  four  tiroes  tbe  usual  charge  of 

pO*dtT.   This  waa  probably  the  cause  of  four 

<tf  tttan  bunting  and  wounding  the  misei-abte 

waaiiL    Two  other  barrels  miased  £re.    By 

^  faLlore  of  ttiaee  six  barrela  the  king  and 

bii  MODS  luay  hare  escaped. 

This  horrible  attempt  produced  a  temporary 
rramm  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Public 
if  ion  was  direct43d  againut  the  assai&in; 
ii^  waa  enthuatostically  cheered  as  he 
wiHjt  on  i^ter  the  fearful  occiirrence»  Inaur- 
rpctiou,  and  even  deposition  of  the  aovereign, 
tkrwl  uot  ally  ihemaelvea  to  bo  bade  a  crime 
» that  of  Fieschii  and  there  were  few  who 
^  not  rejoice  at  the  safety  of  the  royal 
^Mml^p  These  sentiments  of  sympathy  on 
000  iide  and  abhorrence  on  the  other  were 
rendeml  «tiU  more  intense  on  the  day  ap- 
\*mU\l  for  the  funeral  of  the  Tictims  who  had 
L^IW  The  first  of  the  funeral  cars  contained 
^^h  remains  of  Mortier,  a  marshal  of  Francei 
^Hh>  liad  fought  in  the  battles  of  the  empire; 
^Hfheliift  was  the  corpse  of  a  poor  girl,  little 
^^^  tban  a  child,  who  was  killed  by  one  of 
^^  UDsts  a»  she  looked  at  the  glittering 
^  tint  had  attracted  her  to  stand  amidjjt 
*^*  front  rank  of  the  crowd  to  see  the  king 
r>by. 

f^wcbi  and  his  wretched  companions  were 
^  executed  till  the  following  January,  so 
'^J  wcrv  the  proceedio^  of  their  trial,  dur- 
H  which  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  to  im- 
mu  others;  but  the  results  of  the  attempted 
^^V^f  were  to  he  seen  in  the  action  of  the 
^^^|<tiy  diinng  tlte  month  of  September,  1635. 
^^^B^hm  of  -r  were  in  fact  a  series 

H^^Vprive  ri  i  ricludlng  restraints  on 

^^«B  whidi  had  the  effect  of  changing  the 
^'•tHiiiiCfiiAl  monarchy  to  little  short  of  an 
•***>ote  mkr;  and  not  only  wiw  the  public 
^•*ttt«it  proportionally  manifested,  but  the 
^bm  of  the  legislature  began  to  fi-et  under  , 


the  probability  of  restrictions  for  which  they 
were  not  pi^pared*  The  result  was  that  they 
became  antagonistic  to  the  ministry,  which  was 
soon  dissolved,  and  M.  Thiers  gained  fresh 
influence  by  being  literally  as  well  as  nomi- 
nally the  head  of  the  government. 

The  desire  of  Louis  Philippe  to  strengthen 
his  position  as  an  elected  monarch  by  a 
family  alliance  with  one  of  the  great  European 
states  led  him  to  seek  a  marriage  between 
the  Due  d'(3rldans  and  the  Princess  Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria; 
but  the  Austrian  count  was  alarmed,  and  in 
spite  of  the  personal  advantages  of  the  suitor 
the  opposition  to  an  alliance  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  with  "the  monarchy  of  the  barri* 
cadeB^'  was  too  violent  to  be  disregarded. 
Negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  the  Due 
d'OrhSans  returned  to  France,  where  the  life 
of  the  king  had  again  been  attempted  on  the 
road  to  Neuilly  by  an  assassin  nanietl  Alibaud, 
who  fired  a  shot  into  the  carriage  from  a 
wzd king-stick  gun. 

The  successes  of  the  French  arms  in  Algeria 
for  a  time  direi'ted  public  attention  from  the 
repressive  laws  which  had  ei cited  so  much 
animosity. 

The  war  in  Spain  between  the  followers  of 
Don  Carlos  and  those  of  tlie  queen  seemed  Ut 
offer  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  definite  alli- 
ance with  England.  M.  Tliiei^  proposed  to 
co-operate  with  the  force  whicii  had  left  Eng- 
land for  Spain,  imder  Sir  De  J^cy  Evans,  by 
sending  out  12,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  General  Bugeaud,  but  the  king  was  utterly 
opposed  to  the  suggestion,  and  in  fact  the 
English  *' contingent'*  w«s  but  coldly  regarded 
even  by  the  British  government,  and  wan 
little  more  than  a  band  of  adventurers,  who 
ultimately  eflFected  so  little,  that  their  general 
returned,  disgusted  and  disa|>pointed.  In 
vain  Thiers  reminded  the  king  that  he  waa 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  "triple  alliance* 
to  join  England  in  settling  the  Si>anish  diffi- 
culties. He  refused  to  interfere,  and  Tliiers 
retired  from  office,  a  new  ministry  being 
appointed,  with  ^I.  Mold  as  pre^id^nt  and 
minister  of  foreign  affVurs. 

It  was  during  this  ministry  that  an  actor 
Appeared  on   the  scene,  who  was  to  take  a 
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great  pla<!e  in  the  future  history  of  Eurof>e, 
and  therefore  to  exercise  eouBiderable  inilu- 
ence  on  t*yenti»  by  wLich  English  jtolicy  wiis 
affected*  Neither  the  attempt  which  hrovight 
this  person  forward,  nor  the  man  himself, 
Beamed  to  be  important  at  the  time,  and 
for  long  aiterwiirda  both  wei-e  frequently 
Bfioken  of  with  ridicule  ^  but  for  more  thiin  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  history  of  that  man 
became  the  history  of  F'ranoe. 

The  deMh,  in  1832,  of  the  feeble  youth  who 
was  known  aii  the  Duke  of  HeichBtailt,  but 
was  also  called  Napoleon  the  Second  by  the 
Imperiaiidts,  had  left  a  question  to  be  settled 
among  the  family  of  the  Bouap<«tes — namely, 
who  was  the  legitimate  representative  of  the 
tirst  Napoleon  and  the  politiad  head  of  the 
family. 

The  yoimgmaji^"heir  to  the  Empire,"  and 
entitled  King  of  Rome  in  his  infancy — had 
been  placed  under  tJie  protection  of  his  grand- 
father (the  fatlier  of  Maria  Lc>uififi),mid  strange 
dreadful  stories  were  abroad,  that  the  oJd  man 
had  compajssed  his  death  by  encouraging  him 
in  habits  of  dissipation.  It  may  be  hope<l  that 
such  ruiaoura  had  no  real  foundation,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  see  what  could  have  been  the  object 
of  the  old  Austrian,  since,  when  his  grandson 
died,  the  disputed  succession  Jtuiy  be  said  to 
have  given  some  stimulus  to  the  Bonaparte 
faction.  The  senatus  consul  turn  of  Napoleon  I, 
limited  the  anocesaion  (in  case  of  failure  of 
direct  heirs)  to  the  emperor's  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Louis  and  theu"  heira  male.  Lucien  the 
second  brother  had  been  left  out  of  the  pro- 
vision, Joseph  the  elder  brother  was  old  and 
had  no  sons,  and  the  inaiutenance  of  the  family 
di*fnity  therefore  devolved  on  Louis,  He  had 
miirried  Hortenae  Beauhamais,  the  daughter 
of  the  Empress  Josephine  by  her  former  hua* 
band,  but  tlie  union  Wiia  an  unha])iiy  one*  and 
ill  1810,  four  years  after  he  had  become  King 
of  Holland,  they  separated.  Win  eldest  son 
Charles,  who  had  been  a  favourite  with  the 
emperor,  had  died  in  1807»  and  his  two  other 
sons  were  Napoleon  Louis  and  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  latter  bom  in  1808,  just  after 
the  death  of  the  eldest  brother.  Their  father 
retired  to  Rome  in  1814,  and  afterwards  to 
Florence,  where,  long  before  his  death  in  18-16, 


he  hatl  rctireti  from  the  public  gaze  Aud  llv( 
in  com[iarative  seclusion  \  but  after  the  Call 
the  empire  Hortense  took  her  two 
exile  with  her,  and  lived  in  Geneva,   . 
in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  in  BaTarin,  settiingj 
at  last  in  the  Chateau  d'Arenenberg^  oti  Lake 
Constance.     The  younger  of  the  two  hoys  had 
the  reputation  of  a  close  student,  under 
tuition  of  the  Abb^  Bertmnd  and  anothi 
master,  and  he  attended  the  school  at  Au( 
burg,  from  which  he  w^ent  to  Thuu  to  learn 
military  science  and    engineering.      C)f   hia 
elder  brothers  studies  less  seems  to  have  hetax 
said,  but  they  appear  to  luive  clung  together, 
and  both  asked  penniission  to  return  to  Fraooe 
after  tlie  acceaaion  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  n>- 
quest  the  refusal  of  which  left  them  to  seek 
a  career    elsewhere.      With  rather   predpi- 
tate  energy,  in  March,  1831,  they  joined  tht' 
revolution  of  the  Carbonari  in  the  Fontificai 
States,  fighting  as  common  aoldieri  for  tJts 
"  paHy  of  liberty,'*  antl  fiharing  the  defeat  tJ 
the  insurgents  by  the  Papal  troops.     With  ho 
little  difficulty  they  escaped  to  Forli,  wbtfe 
the  elder,  who  had  taken  a  fever,  died  in  the 
arms   of   the   younger   brother,  and   Charles 
Louts  became  tlie  representative  head  uf  th» 
Bonaparte  faitiily  and   assumed   tho  IiUk  of 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 

Making  his  esca}^  from  Forli   in  the  di^- 
gnise  of  a  footman,  and  sutTeiing  from  ^ 
diaeaae  which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  hmih^* 
the  future  successor  to  the  Napoleonic  U^ 
reached    Cannes,   where    the    ex-queeit,  h** 
mother,  had  already  arrived  with  the  Jmb* 
to  remain  within  French  territory,  iLat  ^ 
and  her  son  might  enter  Paris  and  theie^^^ 
main  during  the  recovery  of  the  latur  frttoa 
his  ilineas;  but  this  was  forbidden,  as  aiigJ**- 
have  been  expected  of  so  astute  a  govemow** 
as  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  they  set  out  (^^ 
London,  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  xhtf  r^' 
turned  to  Switzerland.     There  they  reuwiue*^ 
until  1836,      Louis  Napoleon  {na  he  wtu^v^f^ 
called),  pursuing  his  mditary  st^jdi-r-i,  vkriti»^ 
treatises  on  artillerj', — one  of  wl  i  i  *  ** 

an  essay  on  the  Swiss  Confedti. .....>  ^     "^ 

for  him  the  honorary  citizenship  of  thu  i3fltfi«* 
of  Thurgau,— an<l  u '^ 

but  always  prof t:.<-  *<«' 
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Utatlve  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  and 
imtiiQAtini;  th«t  he  had  no  iiicousiderable  ex- 
{xctAtmr»  that  bis  star  would  one  day  he  in 
liiir  MCL*ndAtit|  and    that    he   would    restore 
Uie  fjimiljr  prestige  iu  France.      Amonj*  his 
tJefB,  or  his  fiuicies,  wa»  that  of  the  eifect 
hkh  the  uaune  and  the  presence  of  a  Bonaparte, 
tb»  heir  to  the  empire,  would  have  upon  the 
f^MwJi  fldlfiiery;  and  as  he  had  secured  a  few 
foUMrera,  who,  if  they  were  themselves  politi- 
eil  advtniurers^  and  tlierefore  were  willing  to 
cmlMrk  in  a  wild  enterprise,  appear  to  Imve 
lieea  Impressed  with  his  dAima  and  his  expec- 
tii^tioti^,  hv  determint^d  to  rii;ike  the  experiment, 
He  liad  already  published  among  his  treatises 
a  kind  of  political  scheme,  dreamy,  but  not 
ccrta.in     subtle     adaptation     to 
conditions  of  things  in  relation 
to    kia    own    pretensions.       It    was    called 
Rimriu   PtylitiqneM,  atid   united   Republican 
\  with  the  advoiMn^v  of  an  Imperial  organ- 
Substituting  the   word   empire  for 
noearchy  its  scheme  was  much  tlic  same  as 
that  which  Lafayette  and  other  politicians  had 
«xpect«l  to  lie  established  by  the  election  of 
k»nii  Phib'ppe— *'a  monnrdiy  surrounded  by 
»»poblicaii  institutiona.*'    But  the  "monarchy 
^  the  buTlcadea"  had  already  approached  to 
tk*  confineB  of   abeolutiBm:    Lafayette  and 
«*lieni  of  his  way  of  thinking  had  been  driven 
^^ti  oppoeition,  and  possibly  the  condition  of 
^aee  Boemed  to  indicate  that  the  attempt  to 
•^^it^blsBh   a   constitutional   empire  on  the 
*^hm.  of  «  limited  monarchy  might  be  success- 
^      At  all  events,  Louis  Napoleon  and  his 
wjetiflf  determined  that  the  experiment  should 
^  ifeiad^,  and  though  its  egregious  failure  and 
^   ridicule  that  it  excited  might  have  pre- 
^W<1  most  men  from  making  further  preten- 
***^fc— and  it  was  afterwanls  rejieated  with  vo 
**'*^  taeci»a  and  no  less  ridicule  — the  hero 
'*  ^Hat  apparently  amazing  absurdity   was 
^^*^  to  irindicate  before  the  world  his  chiima 
^'^  rule  France,  but  to  carry  on  the 

'^  t  of  the  country  for  many  years 

^^  extimoffdinary  «iicceai«L 

*^f5r/ple  cantjot  even  now  help  wondering 
°"^  •  man  who  made  the  wild  attempt  of 
183(1  thouhl   afterwards  have  developed   so 


many  occasions  during  his  long  control  of  the 
jK>litical  movementa  of  France ;  but  one  is  at 
tlie  same  time  impressed  by  tbe.fact  that 
there  was  always  something  tlieatrical  about 
Louis  Na[>oleon  Bonaparte,  even  when  he  aat 
moody  and  somewhat  apart  at  the  a^emblies 
to  which  be  was  invited  in  London,  whither 
he  came  sfion  after  the  failure  of  his  first  pro- 
jt^ct  for  reviving  the  Napoleonic  idea  in  Fnmoe» 
111  Octobir-r,  1830,  he  presented  himself  before 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Strasburg,  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  his  adherents,  and  dressed 
in  the  fashion  of  the  first  Najioleon.  Strangely 
enough  his  CEvlculations  seemed  iit  first  likely 
to  be  realized,  for  the  artillery  officers,  who 
probably  already  knew  him  by  reputation, 
were  inclincil  to  favour  his  pretensiouH  though 
the  infantry  remained  loyab  At  five  oVlock 
on  the  following  morning  he  and  his  friends 
entered  the  artillery  barracks  unopj>o&ed.  The 
officer  in  command  ordered  the  reveille  to  be 
sounded  and  the  men  to  be  assemljled  on 
parade,  where  Louis  Napoleon  addressed  them 
in  a  speech  which  was  an  imitalion  of  those 
of  his  wncle,  and  was  actually  followed  by 
cries  of  "  Yive  I'Empereur  \ "  The  men  pre- 
pared to  follow  him  and  he  led  them  to  the 
infantry  quarters,  but  there  they  were  received 
with  levelled  muaketSj  and  while  the  colonel 
(Talandier)  went  forward  and  tore  the  epaulets 
from  tl^e  shoulders  of  the  officer  of  artillery 
ttie  corps  was  surrounded  and  ci^mpelled  to 
surrender,  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  friends 
being  arrested. 

Ijouis  Philippe  with  some  dignity  refrained 
from  a  regular  prO!*ecution.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  inquire  whether  his  clemency 
proceeded  from  a  oertain  disdain  for  what 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  preposteroua  en- 
tei-prise,  or  from  a  auapicion  that  a  trial  might 
have  the  eflect  of  arousing  fresh  interest  in 
tlie  Bonapartista  and  the  professed  successor 
to  the  imperial  claims.  The  coui-se  adopted 
was  to  exclude  Louis  Napoleon  from  France 
for  ten  years.  A  frigate  was  provided  to  con- 
vey him  to  America,  and  he  aeoepted  the  pro- 
posal ;  but  he  was  only  a  short  time  in  exilr, 
for  hearing  that  hia  mother  wju*  dangerously 
ilb  he  perhaps  thought  the  intelligence  wtia 
his  br 
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in  the  autumn  of  1838  lie  wiia  in  Arenen- 
borg,  where  she  died  on  the  3d  of  October, 
liS37,  ojily  two  months  after  his  arrival.  Tlio 
Swisrf  diet  refused  the  demjind  of  the  French 
miiiLstry  for  his  exti-ailition,  as  he  had  been 
made  a  citizen  of  one  of  their  cantons,  and  a 
serious  complication  was  imminent,  for  if  the 
threat  to  use  force  had  been  carried  out  a 
declaration  of  war  would  have  ensued.  To 
prevent  a  result  which  wouM  have  bei'u  so 
disastruus  to  his  protectors*  the  returne<i  exile 
came  to  Enghind  and  took  ui>  his  al>Oile  in 
Ix»ndon,  where  he  was  well  known  in  society, 
frequently  associated  with  the  aristocracy,  iuid 
at  the  same  time  was  in  communication  with 
the  friends  of  the  Xai)oleonic  dynasty.  He 
must,  however,  have  had  much  difficulty  from 
want  of  pecuniary  resources,  and  he  j>robal>ly 
underwent  frequent  privations.  One  obst;icle 
to  his  expectations  (people  called  them  dreams) 
of  one  day  ruling  over  France  wiia  removed 
by  the  dcAth  of  Charles  X.  at  Goritz  in  Styria, 
an  eveJit  which  excited  very  little  attention, 
as  the  cause  of  the  Legitimatists  had  already 
fallen  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed  —so  low  that 
there  w:is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  detain- 
ing the  former  minister  Polignac  luid  his 
companions  in  prison.  They  were,  therefore, 
liberated,  some  of  them  on  condition  of  their 
quitting  the  kingdom,  while  others  were  per- 
mitted to  choose  a  particular  district  of  France 
to  which  they  were  to  be  confined.  The  re-' 
newed  successes  of  the  army  in  Algeria 
again  iliveiled  the  attention  of  the  j>cople 
from  political  disturbance.  By  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1838  a  hundreil  native  tribes  liad 
submitted.  In  April  of  the  same  year  a  road 
had  been  cleared  twenty-two  lea.^ues  in  length 
from  Constantino  to  the  sea,  and  the  co:ist  of 
the  bay  at  Stora  became  a  French  colony.  In 
the  autumn  a  new  city  called  Philippeville 
had  been  foundetl,  and  by  the  1st  of  Januarj', 
1839,  the  war  was  tempoi-arily  at  an  eud. 

In  our  review  of  the  successive  events  which 
had  marked  the  progress  of  the  nation  for 
seventeen  years,  from  1820  to  1837,  we  liave 
had  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  the  violent 
antagonism  of  the  two  extreme  sections  of 
politicians, — and  it  may  be  well  to  mention 


that  while  we  have  characterized  some  of 
these  men  by  using  terms^  which  were  at 
the  time  and  have  since  been  accepted  as  de- 
scribing accurately  their  attitude  iu  relation 
to  the  country,  we  have  not  in  any  instance 
taken  them  as  truly  representing  either  of  the 
great  i>artics  of  which  they  professed  to  be  the 
adherents — and  of  which  they  were  assuredly 
not  the  reidly  intelligent  supiwrters. 

At  the  time  when  our  present  sovereign 
came  to  the  throne  a  remarkable,  and  to  manj 
persons  a  surprising,  change  had  taken  place 
in  nuuiy  of  tho  "  views  **  which  had  formerij 
distinguished  the  Radicals  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Tories  on  the  otlier,  a  change  wliich 
Wiis  jxsrhaps  first  distinctly  expressed  by  tbe 
adoption  of  the  title  of  "'  Conservative"  Iv  the 
Litter — a  term  which  was  aften^-ards  to  find 
an  antithesis  in  the  word  **  liberal "  as  denot- 
ing the  o])jK>site  ]>arty  in  the  legislature.  Tliist 
renuirk  will  in  some  measure  illustrate  the 
kind  of  progress  wliich  had  already  been  made 
during  the  five  yeai^  after  the  jiassing  of  the 
Keform  Bill.    But  it  is  necessary  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  to  reflect  that  a  change  little  kn 
in  proportion  has  been  going  on  during  the 
laat  forty  years.   Tlie  turbulent  proceedings  of 
those  who  then,  while  they  called  thenuclYtf 
Radiciils,  too  frequently  countenanced,  if  they 
did  not  actually  promote,  insurrection  for  the 
sake  of  achieving  political  triumphs,  voald 
now  neither  be  acknowledged  nor  tolerated 
even  by   extreme   members  of  the  Liberal 
l)arty;  nor  would  any  intelligent  ultra-Con- 
servative of  the  present  day  regard  with  com- 
placency  that   obstinate   antagonism  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  reform  of  the  poor- 
laws,  the  relief   from  certain  religious  di»- 
abilities,  and  other  measures,  which  waa  d*- 
j>layed  by  the  threats  and  denunciations  ox 
some  of  the  so-called  Tories  of  the  calibre 
which  Macaulay  designated   as  "stern  an*^ 
unbending.'* 

It  is  in  fact  almost  impossible  for  ordinary 
I>eople  of  the  present  time  who  have  heexi 
witnesses  of   tlie  further  political   refoii»* 
carrieii  out  if  not  inaugurated  nnder»  Con- 
servative government  to  realise  the  pwi"' 
dices  which  had    to  be  overcome  hy  ^ 
moderate  and  far-seeing  memben  of  ^ 
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tbe  state,  before  national  progress 
eitliar  in  political  or  in  mchl  relations  eouLl 
\m  ^M^ynfh  But  the  first  step  was  the  most 
difictUt,  for  it  was  leas  a  xtep  than  a  mighty 
ilrid«^  and  there  were  men  on  both  aides 
wli0  fi^guiied  it  111  A  leap  in  the  dark.  Not 
Ike  «aetreiiM  MCtion  only — those  who  by  their 
flrulence  or  their  obduracy  brought  discredit 
ment  to  the  party  to  which  they 
to  belongs  but  even  the  more  moder- 
liX» — the  ^M^cinaervatiire^"  of  that  day,  showed 
4  reJoctance  which  can  only  be  intelliij^ible  to 
A  Tory  of  our  own  time  by  considering  for 
long  A  period  the  country  had  been  com- 
to  a  system  the  disturbance  of  which 
was  in  root  op  all  kinda  of  strong  interesU 
and  to  bring  to  the  surface  nobotly  knew 
what  shifting  and  untried  elementa. 

*rhe  character  and  proceedings  of  the  first 

parliament  returned  after  the  Reform  Bill 

via  |MUia«d  were  watched  with  keen  attention 

by  all,  by  anxioua  apprehension  in  the  case  of 

a  C«w*    Anything  more  extravagant  th:m  the 

Ian  of  timid  Whigi)  and  Tones  of  the  old 

tehotil  can  hardly  be  imagined.    We  liave, 

11 U  true,  Been  eomething  Like  it  in  our  o^-n 

day.    The  hite  Mr.   Bryan   Waller  Procter 

(Bftwy  Cornwall)  was  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of 

*Ji  world  as  well  aa  a  poet.     In  the  latter 

Qifiieity  he  might  be  excused  for  having  some 

tt)|j(»a  that  a  general  turning  npeide  down 

**^  follow  Air,  Diffl^eli'a  reform  bill  in 

*^.    At  all  evenh»,  he  was  in  a  great  fright 

'^  his  property  and  his  jncturea.     But  at  the 

■**•  ^hen  the  ftnit  Reform  Bill  was  new  men 


who  were  anything  but  poeta, 

"*^^  Out  of  mere  terror  of  change,  investing 

^*    Qiooey  in  American  or  Scandinavlio 

^■*'ati€if     Yet  when   Lord  Sid  mouth   re- 

J'^^^^lied  Earl  Grey  (in  the  lobby  of  the 

of  Lords)  with  having  conspired  to 

mad  reroiotiomze  England,  Grey  replied, 

my  words,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be 

of  haring  introduced  the  most  aris- 

meaatire  that  has  been    known  for 

Lord  8idmouth  had  actually 

aoii  apjiUed  a  well-known  speech  of 

***    ^ying  Qween  Elizabeth  t^  a  traitrasa,^ 

*"^  iu»y   fwr^ire^   1   cannot."     The   utter 


the  sequeL  Almost  before  the  aahe^  of 
Grattan  and  Old  Sarum  were  cold,  England 
again  saw  a  Conservative  ministry  in  power. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  turn  back  for  a 
moment  to  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  debates 
in  which  it  waa  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest 
the  prctgress  of  tJie  meitsure.  Sir  Robert 
Harry  Inglis,  member  for  Oxford  Univemty, 
was  a  model  Tory,  a  noble,  cultivated,  gener- 
ous specimen  of  the  school  *'I  firmly  be- 
lieve/* said  he,  **  that  a  representative  system 
so  entirely  popular  as  that  which  the  noble  lord 
[Russell]  wishes  to  introduce,  has  never  yet 
been  found  to  co-exist  with  a  free  preaa  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  monarchy  on  the  other.  No  in- 
stance, sir,  I  am  sure,  can  be  pointed  to  where 
a  popular  repr^jentation  aided  by  a  free  preat 
on  the  one  hand,  (^n  be  found  in  juxtjiposition 
with  a  monarchy.  On  the  very  day  when  llie 
House  of  Commons  murdered  tlieir  kiJig  they 
votetl  the  House  of  Lords  useless.  1  think 
the  one  thing  will  follow  the  other  as  natur- 
ally as  effect  must  follow  cause.  I  say  that 
in  proportion  aa  you  increase  the  influence 
of  the  popular  will  in  the  House  of  Commons 
you  risk  the  existence  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  House  of  Peers.  The  thing  may  not 
happen  to-day  or  to*morrow,  but  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  if  the  proposed  plan  be  agreed 
to,  in  the  course  of  ten  yeai^  the  shock  must 
be  decisive.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  noble  lords  were  not  to  disturb 
the  peers  in  their  house;  but  whatever  their 
intentions  may  be,  I  for  one  am  quite  sure 
tlmt  if  thia  measure  be  carried,  it  will  sweep 
the  House  of  Lords  clean  in  the  course  of  ten 
years,'* 

Here  we  have  a  plain  prophecy  on  the  part 
of  an  able  and  amiable  man  tL'^t  in  ten  year? 
the  sovereign  would  be  murdered  and  the 
second  chamber  abolished,— by  the  pressure 
of  the  people.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  it  was 
not  the  people,  but  a  few  Tory  lords,  with  a 
royal  duke  at  their  head,  who  wanted  to  de- 
throne the  king.  For  the  rest,  let  us  hear  a 
few  words  from  Idacaulay^B  answer. 

"What  facta  does  my  honourable  friend 
produoe  in  support  of  his  opinion  /  One  fact 
only — and  that  a  fact  which  has  absolutely 
nothing  tn  do  with  the  question.    The  < 
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of  this  reform,  lie  tells  us,  would  be  to  make 
the  House  of  Commons  all-i>owerfuL  It  was 
all-powerful  once  before — iii  the  beginning  of 
1C49.  Then  it  cut  off  the  head  of  the  king 
and  abolished  the  House  of  Peers.  Therefore, 
if  this  reform  should  take  i)Iace  it  will  act  in 
the  same  manner.  Now,  sir,  it  was  not  the 
House  of  Commons  that  cut  off  the  head  of 
Charles  I.,  nor  was  the  House  of  Commons 
then  all-powerful.  It  had  been  gi*eatly  re- 
duced in  numbers  by  successive  expulsions. 
It  wajs  under  the  alisolute  dominion  of  the 
army.  A  majority  of  the  house  was  willing 
to  take  the  terms  offered  by  the  king.  The 
soldiers  turned  out  the  majority,  and  the 
minority,  not  a  sixth  p:irt  of  the  whole  house, 
passed  those  votes  of  which  my  honourable 
friend  speaks— votes  of  which  the  middle 
class  disapproved  then,  and  of  which  they 
disapprove  still.'* 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  the  reasons  by  which  the  antagonists  to 
the  lirst  Reform  Bill  justified  much  of  their 
op])osition,  but  it  will  at  least  be  intelligible 
to  readers  of  to-day  that  it  was  an  unfortunate 
thing  for  the  Liberal  or  Radical  party  during 
all  those  years  that  they  found  tliemselves  of 
necessity  in  more  or  less  close  alliance  with 
O'Connell,  anil  his  "  many-jointed  tail,"  as  it 
was  the  fashion  to  call  his  followers. 

Of  course  the  changes  wliich  took  place  in 
the  "views"  of  many  able  men  both  in  and 
out  of  jiarliamcnt  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  for  many  succeeding  years  of 
progress  and  of  [)olitioal  activity,  met  with  the 
usual  amount  of  <;eusure  and  of  reproach  from 
those  who  stoml  up  for  what  they  called  con- 
sistency; and  doubtless  prominent  statesmen 
on  the  Tory  side  delayed  yielding  to  the  in- 
evitable impulse  which  afterwards  pressed 
them  forward,  until  they  were  convinced  that 
tho  condition  of  the  country  and  the  resistless 
march  of  public  opinion  made  it  not  only 
consistent  but  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  acknowledge  their  re8|X)nsibilities,  and 
accept  a  leaderahip  by  which  they  might,  ;is 
they  thouj,'ht,  regulate,  and  to  some  extent  con- 
trol, the  imce  to  which  the  people  were  being 
urged  by  continued  political  excitement. 

There  could  have  been  no  more  significant 


recognition  of  the  necessity  for  an  alteration 
of  standpoint  on  the  part  of  the  leader  of  the 
Tory  party  than  was  afforded  by  the  banquet 
given  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  Couaervative 
nteml)er8  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1838. 
The  invitiition  was  signed  by  no  fewer  than 
313  members  of  the  lower  house,  and  300  were 
I  present  at  the  assembly,  which  was  designed  to 
I  afford  to  the  leader  of  the  opposition  an  oppor- 
!  t  unity  of  explaining  and  defending  his  policy, 
I  not  only  to  those  suppoitera   who  proposed 
to  give  him  honour  but  to  the  whole  nation. 
Even  the  remarkable  tact  and  calm  self-control 
of  Peel  could  not  suffice  to  protect  him  from  the 
charges  of  inconsistency  which  were  brought 
against  him  by  those  who  refused  to  believe 
that  any  changes  were  required.    They  had 
for  some  time  previously  regarded  him  with 
suspicion  if  not  with  dislike,  and  now  only 
supported  him  because  there  was  no  other 
alternative  but  for  them  to  join  the  AVliigB. 
They  were  too  few  of  themselves  to  fom  i 
separate  party,  and  had  too  little  influence  to 
ensure  them  the  choice  of  a  leader.    At  this 
large  and  important  meeting  therefore  Sir 
Robert  was  able  to  declare  that  he  had  created 
a  '^ Conservative"  party;  that  in  the  first  dis- 
solution in  1835,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  the  country,  the  CoMerva- 
tive  members  had  suddenly  increased  from 
150  to  above  300;  and  that  when  a  dissolution 
took  place  in  1837,  with  every  cireumstance 
calculated  to  be  favourable  to  those  in  power, 
the  result  of  the  general  election  showed  thei^* 
numbers  undiminished.     This  Conservative^ 
party  was  in  fact  composed  of  two  sectioiu^' 
those  who,  like  Peel  himself,  admitted  an«^ 
were  not  unwilling  to  grant  the  demand  fc^ 
moderate  reform,  and  were  to  a  great  extei::^ 
in  s}Tni>athy  with  the  less  extreme  party  of  tfc^ 
reformers;  and  those  who,  while  they  wc^^ 
prepared  to  make  some  concessions  to  pubB^ 
o])inion,  deprecated  any  decided  and  distin^ 
advances  in  the  direction  of  popular  daios^^^ 
These  gentlemen  supported  Sir  Robert  becaur» 
they  l:)elieved  that  he  was  a  safe  and  cauticT^*" 
stiitesman,  who  would  judiciously  yield  o»3^ 
as  much  as  would  be  warrantable,  or  woul^  ^ 
their  opinion  be  consistent  with  safety. 
At  the  same  time  many  chaDga^  or  ratA^'' 
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opinion,  had  ah-eady  become 
otiiioiis,  Mxxd  the  curious  result  in  some  in- 
alMioei  eeems  to  buve  bet* n,  that  the  men  who 
msr*  ikppareutly  rcjiresentatives  of  rather  hiird- 
aiifd-lasi  linm  of  Tory  opinion,  but  who  had 
MtiMrr  expressed  ihvm  opinions  in  violent 
diflHtodatioiifl  nor  professed  to  be  for  ever 
itnalt^nible  in  their  prediJectiona,  were  left  to 
oorupy  A  portion  which  led  to  their  being 
mnked  with  tlioee  *'6tem  unbending^^  poU- 
tkiaiM  who  were  refeiTed  to  by  Macau  lay, 
aiKl  with  whom  he  associated  Mr,  Gladfltoue, 
tli«ii  in  the  early  days  of  his  political  careen 
it  til*  young  member  for  Newai'k  (he  was 
twenty-nine  at  alK>ut  the  time  of  the 
OoiMvrviittve  banquet)  bad  been  perhaps  the 
Bioit  athkin^  ejuim|>le  among  modem  states^ 
awfi  of  that  change  of  standpoint  which  is 
jujitifted*  and  aa  he  himself  says,  is  alone  to 
b»  Juatified,  by  the  responsibility  which  is  en- 
ImM  upon  a  representative  of  the  country  to 
htt  in  prompt  and  elTectual  eympivthy  witlithe 
KTAftt  morements  of  the  public  mind. 

01  oonrse  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  continu- 

»Ry  charged  with  inconsistency,  and  for  some 

tiii\«  he  saw  the  efTecta  of  those  accusations 

»beii  he,  who  had  been  so  earnest  a  supporter 

fd  Ihv  Irinh  Cliurcli  E»tabiishment  in  1838, 

bcGuiuj  instrumental  in  causing  its  demob tiou 

ycATB  afterwards.      *'  So  far  as  my  ob- 

I'ju  has  gone,"  he  wrote  in  186S,  ^*the 

Liberal  |iarty  of  this  oouutry  have  stood  fire 

^inchingly  under  the  heavy  volleys  which 

faseii  tSred  into  its  camp  with  ammuni- 

'**  that  has  been  drawn  from  depositories 
**M^  obly  of  matter  personal  to  myself.  And, 
*"^ii   the  confidence  they  entertain  in  the  jus- 


*^d  WLndom  of  tlie  policy  they  recommend, 
■<^tiid  have  been  weak  and  childish  to  act 


^^^■'^ise.  Still  I  should  be  glad  to  give  them 
T*  •tisani  of  knowing  that  the  c^se  may  not 

■^•^  aU  be  to  acandalous  as  they  are  told.  In 
?•  yma  1827,  if  I  remember  right,  when  Mr. 
''^***^ng  IumI  just  become  prime  minister,  an 

/*■"*'  Was  nade  to  sujvport  him  in  the  town  of 

^^"^•poolg  where  the  Ught  and  rausio  of  his 

^^lUMie©  IumI    not  yet  die<l  away,  by  an 

^^'via  to  tlm  at»wn.     'llie  proposal  was  sup- 

^^^  by  aui  able  and  cuUi%ated  Unitarian 

^^^'Srtar*  Mr.  Fhe^»h««ni.  whu  had  \}t**^ti  one  of 


Mr.  Canning's  opponents  at  former  periods  in 
the  Liverpool  elections.  Vindicating  the  con- 
sistency of  his  ccMirse,  he  said  he  was  leady  to 
support  the  devil  bimself  if  it  had  been 
necessar}"  in  doing  good.  This  was  a  succinct 
and  rough  manner  of  disposing  of  the  question 
in  the  last  resort.  I  hope,  however,  that  those 
who  sustain  the  Liberal  policy  respecting  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireliaid  will  not  be 
driven  to  so  dire  an  extremity,  ...  In 
theory  at  least,  and  for  others,  I  ara  myself  a 
purist  with  resj^^ect  to  what  touches  the  con- 
sistency of  statesmen.  Change  of  opinion,  in 
those  to  whose  judgment  the  public  looks 
more  or  leaa  to  assist  its  own,  ia  an  evil  to  the 
country,  although  a  much  smaller  evil  than 
their  persistence  in  a  course  which  they  know 
to  be  wrong.  It  is  not  always  to  be  blamed. 
But  it  is  always  to  be  watched  with  vigilance, 
always  to  be  challenged  and  put  on  its  trial. 
It  can  hardly  escape  even  cursory  observation," 
continues  Mr.  Gladstone,  **that  the  present 
century  has  seen  a  great  increase  in  the  in- 
stances of  what  is  called  political  inconsistency. 
It  ia  needless,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to 
refer  to  names.  Ajuong  the  living,  however, 
who  have  occupied  leading  positions,  and 
among  the  dead  of  the  Iftst  twenty  years, 
numerous  instances  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
mind,  of  men  who  have  been  coiisti'ained  to 
abandon  in  middle,  and  mature,  or  even  in 
advanced  Hie,  convictions  which  they  had 
cherished  through  long  yean  of  conflict  and 
vicissitude;  and  of  men,  too,  who  have  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  close  or  continue 
their  career  in  the  same  political  connection 
as  that  in  which  they  commenced  it*  If  we 
go  a  little  farther  back,  to  the  day  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr-  Fox,  or  even  to  the  day  of  Mr, 
Canning,  Lord  Londonderry,  or  Lord  Liver- 
poolj  we  must  be  fltniek  with  the  difference. 
A  givat  iR*litica!  and  social  revulsion  like  the 
French  revolution  of  necessity  deranged  the 
ranlcs  of  party,  yet  not  even  then  did  any  man 
of  great  name,  or  of  a  high  onler  of  mind, 
}>ermanentiy  change  his  side." 

Mr.  Gladstone  contends  that  if  we  have 
witnesseii  in  the  hist  forty  year8>  beginning 
with  the  t'jMK'h  of  Catliolic  eniiUicipation,  a 
great  increase  in  the  changes  of  party,  or  of 
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opiuion,  amoug  ]iromLueut  men,  we  are  not  at 
oiice  to  leap  to  the  conclusion,  that  public 
character  as  a  rule  has  been  either  less  upright 
or  even  less  vigorous.  The  explanation,  he  8a\'B. 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  movement  of 
the  public  mind  has  been  of  a  nature  entirely 
transcending  former  exi>erience;  and  that  it 
has  likewise  been  more  promptly  and  more 
effectively  represented  than  at  any  earlier 
period  in  the  action  of  the  government  and  tlie 
h'gislature.  "The  gradual  transfer  of  political 
]>ower  from  groups  and  limited  classes  to  the 
community,  and  the  constant  seething  of  the 
public  mind  in  fermentation  upon  a  vast  mass 
of  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  merely  political 
interests,  offer  conditions  of  action  in  which 
it  is  evident  that  the  statesman,  in  order  to 
])reserve  the  same  amount  of  consistency  as 
hid  antecessors  in  other  times,  must  be  gifted 
with  a  far  larger  range  of  foresight ;  but  nature 
has  endowed  him  with  no  such  superiority. 
Ft  may  be  true  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  showed 
this  relative  deficiency  in  foresight  with  re- 
ference to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  to 
reform,  and  to  the  corn-law.  It  does  not  fol- 
low with  respect  to  many  who  have  escaped 
the  reproach  that  they  could  have  stood  the 
trial.  For  them  the  barometer  was  less  un- 
steady, the  future  less  e-xacting  in  its  de- 
mands/' 

This  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  explanations  of  those 
changes  in  the  political  situation  of  statesmen, 
many  of  which  commenced  at  the  period 
when  the  principles  of  the  Conservative  party 
began  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tenets  of 
the  older  Toryism ;  but  IVIr.  Gladstone  him- 
self had  to  explain  more  than  this.  He  had 
to  account  for  an  entire  alteration  of  opinions 
and  a  subveraion  of  the  main  declaration  by 
whicli  he  held  that  the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
lishment should  be  supported.  Nor  does  he 
shrink  from  the  duty  or  the  responsibility. 
It  still  ix^niains  true  that  the  actual  opinions 
and  j>rofea.«»ion3  of  men  in  office,  and  men  in 
authority  without  office,  are  among  the  main 
landmarks  on  which  the  public  has  to  rely, 
and  he  admits  that,  in  vindicating  an  appa- 
rent lilK'rty  of  change,  ve  may  seem  to  de- 
stroy the  princi{vil  guarantees  of  integrity 
which  are  available  for  the  nation  at  large, 


and  with  these  all  its  oonfidenoe  in  the  per- 
sons who  are  to  manage  its  afifaira.    This,  he 
asserts,  would  be  "  a  consequence  so  fatal  that 
it  might  drive  ns  back  upon  the  hopeleas 
attempt  to  stereotype  the  minds  of  men,  and 
fasten  on  their  manhood  the  swaddling-clothes 
of  their  infancy."    But  this  ia  not  the  alter- 
native.   We  cannot  forbid  the  changes,  but 
we  may  regulate  them  by  subjecting  them  to 
the  test  of  public  scrutiny,  and  by  diiecting 
that  scrutiny  to  the  enforcement  of  the  lavs 
of  moral  obligation.     "There  are  abundant 
signs  by  which  to  distinguish  between  those 
changes  which  prove  nothing  worse  than  the 
fallibility  of  the  individual  mind,  and  man- 
ceuvres  which  destroy  confidence  and  entail 
merited  dishonour.**    In  the  latter  portion  of 
his  defence,  or  ratlier  his  explanations,  Mr. 
Gladstone  says — '*  Clianges  which  are  sodden 
and  precipitate — changes  accompanied  with  a 
light  and  contemptuous  repudiation  of  the 
former  self — changes  which  are  systematicallj 
timed  and  tuned  to  the  interest  of  penonal 
advancement — changes  which  are  hooded  and 
slurred  over  or  denied  —  for  these  diangek 
and  such  as  these,  I  have  not  one  word  to  ny; 
and  if  they  can  be  justly  charged  upon  me,  I 
can  no  longer  desire  that  any  portion,  how- 
ever small,  of  the  concerns  or  interests  of  mj 
countrymen  should  be  lodged  in  my  hands.' 
Coming  to  the  immediate  reason  for  these 
declarations  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  to  the  com- 
plete change  which  his  views  have  undergone 
with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church.    "  Let  me 
now  endeavour,"  he  says,  "to  state  the  ofFcace 
of  which  I  am  guilty.    Ille  ego  qui  qwndm: 
I,  the  person  who  have  now  accepted  a  fore- 
most share  of  the  responsibility  of  endeavour- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  Irish 
Church  as  an  establishment,  am  also  the  pfl^ 
son  who  of  all  men  in  official,  perhaps  in  public 
life,  did,  until  the  year  1841,  recommend  opoo 
the  highest  and  most  imperious  gronnds  it* 
resolute  maintenance.'' 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  part  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  in  the  debates  on  the  Irish 
Tithe  and  the  Church  Estates  in  Ireland.  ^ 
we  may  now,  even  though  we  go  a  little  bo* 
yond  the  date  at  which  our  next  chapter  viD 
commence,  refer  to  the  particolar  ditnnr 
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to  which  he  iillade«  id  his  compimi^ 
tavelj  ivceot  explwiatious.  During  the  aii- 
n  '  *  ""  '  wiis  aafferiug'  from  a  disonler 
i  an  the  Peel  admioistnition 
wad  not  in  power  he  mt%ih  a  tour  in  the  south 
•if  Kiirr»]>e,  and  no  doubt  noted  many  things 
vltirh  w*?re  einphasiiii>d  wheu  he  afterward  a 
»k  nji  the  cause  of  Italian  pnsonere,  Pre- 
lua  to  this  jotimey,  however,  he  had  written 
hit  work  on  The  JStaic  in  its  Rdation$  with 
tha  Churchy  and  it  was  pruitt*d  while  he  was 
awTky«  Tlic  distincti%'e  princrjile  of  this  book 
wsA  intended  to  be^  thsit  tlie  state  had  a  eon- 
—  or,  more  strictly  speAking,  a  con- 
which  ahottld  take  co^nizfuice  of  reli- 
gioiw  truth  and  error;  and  the  question  which 
was  inrolved  waa,  whether  the  state  of  the 
Uoitcd  Kiogdom  wais  under  an  obligation  to 
give  an  active  and  exclusive  support  to  the 
^cataliUidied  rt'lig^ion"  of  the  country.  The 
«nay  attrmpfced  to  survey  the  actual  relations 
heCwe<n  the  state  and  the  church,  to  show 
ItiMu  history  the  ground  wliich  had  been 
for  the  national  church  at  the  Befor- 
uid  to  Inquire  and  determine  w^hether 
Wiacfctlig  state  of  things  should  be  pre- 
ISTvd  and  defended  against  encroachment, 
rhatevcr  quarter  it  might  be  appre- 
Thia  question  it  decided  emphatl- 
fn  tilt  affirmative. 
Knmiiiamiiig  hia  chief  reasons  for  the  main- 
of  the  church  establishment,  Mr,  Glad- 
fcys : — **  Because  the  government  stands 
vitb  Hd  tJt  a  paternal  r«httion  to  the  people, 
ittd  ts  bound  in  all  things  to  consider  not 
locrsly  their  existing  t'tstes,  but  the  capabili- 
Um  mad  ways  of  their  improvement ;  because 
it  btti  tiotli  an  intrinsic  comjietency  and  exter- 
nal meftnai  to  amend  and  aastst  their  choice  \ 
Iwqinas  to  be  in  accordance  with  God's  mind 
aad  wiU  it  mu^t  have  a  religion,  and  because 
to  Imi  in  accordance  with  its  conscience  that 
TeliigiaD  tnuet  be  the  truths  oa  held  by  it  under 
Hie  iiftoat  solemn  and  accumulated  responsibi- 
fiUiif  bccanne  this  i»  the  only  sanctifying  and 
fwrving  principle  of  nuciety^  sjb  well  as  of 
tki  individuali — that  i>articuhir  benetit  with- 
4M  wliifii  all  otheni  are  Worse  than  valueless ; 
disrvpfcrd  the  din  of  jiolitKud  conten- 


tary  motives,  and  in  behalf  of  our  regard  to 
man,  as  well  as  of  our  allegiance  to  God,  main* 
tain  among  ourselves,  where  happily  it  still 
exists,  the  union  between  church  and  state/ 

Macaulay  came  down  upon  this  book  in 
perhaps  less  than  bis  usual  forcible  style, 
inajsmueh  as  he  paid  to  the  author  a  deserved 
compliment. 

"Tliat  a  young  politician,"  he  says,  '* should, 
in  the  intervals  afforded  by  his  parliamen- 
tary avocations,  have  constructed  and  pro- 
pounded,  with  much  study  and  mental  toil, 
an  original  theory  on  a  great  problem  in  poll- 
tics,  is  a  circumstance  which,  abatracted  from 
all  consideration  of  the  soundness  or  unsound- 
nesis  of  his  opinions,  must  be  considered  aa 
highly  creditable  to  him*  .  .  .  Miv  Gladstone 
seems  to  be  in  many  re.«pects  exceedingly  well 
qualified  for  philosophical  observation.  His 
mind  is  of  hirge  gnisp ;  nor  is  he  deficient  in 
dialectical  skill.  But  he  does  not  give  his 
intellect  fair  play.  There  k  no  want  of  light, 
but  a  great  want  of  what  Bacon  would  have 
called  dry  light."  But  he  adds—*'  Whatever 
Mr.  Gladstone  sees  is  refracted  and  distorted 
by  a  false  medium  of  passions  and  prejudices. 
His  style  bears  a  remarkable  analogy  to  his 
mode  of  thinking,  and  indeed  exercises  great 
influence  on  his  mode  of  thinking.  His  rhe* 
toric,  though  often  good  of  its  kind,  darkens 
and  pcr|)lex(»a  the  logic  which  it  should  illua* 
trate.  Half  his  acutenesa  and  diligence,  with 
a  bjuren  imagination  and  a  scanty  vocabulary, 
would  have  saved  him  from  almost  all  hia 
mistakes.  He  has  one  gift  most  dangerous  to 
a  speculator  —  a  vast  command  of  a  kind  of 
language,  grave  and  majestic,  but  of  %'ague 
and  uncertain  imi^MDrt ;  of  a  kind  of  language 
which  affects  ua  much  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  lofty  diction  of  the  ch  or  us  of  *  Clouds' 
affected  the  simple-hearted  Athenian." 

In  this  criticism  there  is  something  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  line 


**  It  waa  &11  rer;  well  to  difsemble  jour  lore, 
But  why  did  you  kick  mo  down  stairs!" 

but  apart  from  "the  amenities,^  Macaiilay's 
judgment  on  the  work  was  f»ound,  and  waa 
afterwards  admitted  to  be  sound  by  the  author 
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Macaulay  maintained  that  Mr.  GladHtone's 
whole  theory  in  tliis  work  restetl  ujwn  one 
^reat  fundamental  j>roj>oaition,  viz.  that  the 
|>roj>agatiou  of  relijjjioiis  truth  is  one  of  the  ! 
chief  ends  of  government  as  government;  and  | 
he  proceeded  to  combat  this  tlieory.  Admit-  ' 
ting  tliat  government  was  designed  to  protect 
our  peraons  and  our  property,  tlie  critic  de- 
clined to  receive  the  doctrine  of  |>atemal  gov- 
ernment until  some  such  government  should 
be  shown,  as  loved  itA  subjects  as  a  father 
loves  his  child,  and  wa*^  as  8ui>erior  in  intelli-  ! 
gence  to  its  subjeetd  as  a  father  was  to  his  | 
child.  Macaulay  then  demonstrated,  by  ha])py 
illustrations,  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  that 
every  association  of  human  beings  which 
exercises  any  power  whatever  is  bound,  as 
such  an  association,  to  profess  a  religion. 
There  could,  he  said,  be  unity  of  action  in 
large  bodies  without  unity  of  religious  views. 
Persecutions  would  naturally  follow,  or  be 
justifiable,  in  a  society  where  Mr.  Gladstone's 
views  were  panimount.  No  circumstance 
could  l>e  conceived  in  which  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  estiiblish,  as  the  one  exclusive  religion 
of  the  state,  the  religion  of  the  minority. 
Tlie  religious  instruction  which  the  ruler 
ought,  in  his  public  capacity,  to  patronize  is 
the  instniction  from  which  he  in  his  conscience 
believes  that  the  i>eople  will  learn  the  most 
good  with  the  smallest  mixture  of  evil.  It  is 
not  necessarily  his  own  religion  that  he  will 
select.  He  may  prefer  the  doctrines  of  the 
<  Muirch  of  England  to  those  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  he  would  not  force  the  former 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 

Of  course  the  Dissenters  were  strongly  op- 
posi'd  to  the  declanitions  contained  in  the 
book,  and  a  commentator  in  the  Quarterltf 
/'eview  regaitled  it  fmm  yet  another  stand- 
]>oint,  repi-esenting  that  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  profounder  philosophy  than  that 
of  Coleridge  and  thinkers  of  his  school,  Mr. 
<fladstone  had  fciken  far  higher  grounds  in 
his  argument  than  had  been  occupied  by  the 
<lefonders  of  the  Church  for  many  years.  **He 
lias  seen  thi-ough  the  weakness  and  fallacy  of 
the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  Warburtou 
and  Pidey.  And  he  haw  most  wisely  akin- 
doneii  the  argument  from  expediency,  which 


offers  little  more  than  an  easy  weapon  to  fence 
with  while  no  real  danger  is  apprehended; 
and  has  insisted  chiefly  on  the  claims  of  duty 
and  truth— the  only  consideration  which  can 
animate  and  support  men  in  a  real  8tTugg:le 
against  false  principles."  The  writer  of  this 
review,  however,  contended  emphatically  that 
a  ]x>pular  government  cannot  long  maintain  a 
religion  which  is  opposed  to  the  feelings  of 
the  nation.  If  the  people  of  this  comitiy 
combined  to  attack  the  Church,  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  This,  in  effect^  was  the  conclusion 
at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  afterwards 
arrived. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recal  the  fact  that  directly 
he  received  an  eaily  copy  of  the  review 3Ir. 
Gladstone  wrote  to  Macaulay,  and  that  in 
his  letter,  and  in  the  reply  that  was  sent  to 
it,  there  are  none  of  those  asperities  which 
might  have  been  expected.  The  foUowing 
was  the  letter  to  Macaulay: — 

"  6  Carlton  Oardena,  AprU  10,  ISA 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  favoured  with  a 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Raitw, 
and  I  perhaps  too  much  presume  upon  the 
bare  acquaintance  with  you  of  which  alone  I 
can  boast,  in  thus  unceremoniously  assuming 
you  to  be  the  author  of  the  article  entitlifd 
"  Cliurch  and  State,"  and  in  offering  yon  my 
very  warm  and  cordial  thanks  for  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  treated  both  the  worlc 
and  the  author  on  whom   you  deigned  to 
bestow  your  attention.      In   whatever  yot* 
write,  you  can  hardly  hope  for  the  privilege* 
of  most  anonymous  productions,  a  real  <»x» 
cealment ;  but  if  it  had  been  possible  not   '^■■ 
recognize  you,  I  should  liave  questioned  yo"*-^ 
authorship  in  this  particidar  case,  because  t  "^ 
candour  and  singlemindedness  which  it  €^^ 
hibits  are,  in  one  who  has  long  been  connccc:   * 
in  the  most  distinguished  manner  with  pol»  ' 
cal  party,  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  incredibl^^ 

"  I  hoj)e  to  derive  material  benefit,  at  so-  "^ 
more  tranquil  season,  from  a  consideration* 
your  argument  throughout  I  am  painful  - 
sensible,  whenever  I  have  occasion  to  reo  J  ^ 
the  book,  of  its  shortcomings,  not  only  of  ^^ 
subject,  but  even  of  my  own  conceptions;  ^*^ 
I  am  led  to  suspect  that»  under  the  iuflueo^^ 
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of  tnoei  klndJj  fcelingi^)  you  have  omitt^  to 

^tidae  uiiiuy  things  besides  the  arguiDeat, 

'hick  tiiighl  fairly  have  come  within  your 

msuivenioD.     lu  the  mef*Dtim«  I  hope  you 

aUuw  me  to  appriae  you   that  ou  ooe 

mAtcriai   fioiiit  eAp^cially   I  am   not  so  far 

avcti  fn>m  you  na  you  suppose.     1  am  not 

ioua  that    I   have  add  either  that  the 

*T«8t  Act^ '  «tioaM  be  repealed,  or  that  it  should 

lia%'e  been  passed:  and  though  ou  such 

ibjects  hinguag**  haa  many  bearings*  which 

the  view  d  the  writ^jr  at  the  moment 

n   hia   |}<^n  is  in  hia  hand,  yet  I  think 

that  1  c»n  hardly  have  put  forth  either  of 

projXKjitions,  becau:^e  I  have  never  en- 

led  the  corresp<;»nding  sentiments,     Un- 

iloubi4Hily  I  ahoold  speak  of  the  pure  abstract 

idanof  church  and  atate  as  implying  that  they 

n%  coei tensive :  and  I  should  regard  the  pre- 

•eat  compoaitioQ  of  the  state  of  the  United 

Kingdom  na  a  deviation  from  that  pure  idea» 

Lilt  iinly  in  the  mume  aenae  aa  all  ditfereucea  of 

Migious  opinion  in  the  church  are  a  deviation 

(rum  its  pure  idoa,  while  I  not  only  aUow 

l)u^t  they   are  permitted,   but  believe   that 

^       u  limits)  they  were  intended  to  be  per- 

'    'tr-L     There  are  some  of  these  deflections 

tr/m  abstract  theory   which  appear  to  me 

itnd  that  of  the  admission  of  persons 

^  the  national  creed  into  civil  office 

*»  one  which,  in  my  view,  must  be  determined 

i>y  timei  ajid   oircttmaUnoea.     At  the  Siime 

hia«  I  do  not  reoede  from  any  protest  which 

t  liftve  made  against  Uie  principle,  that  reli- 

P'^o*  diff«renc«B  are  irrelevant  to  the  tjuestion 

^  ^o^petency^  for  civil  office:    but  I  could 

***<?  toy  fttand  between  the  o[>p09ite  extremes, 

****    oiic  that  no  such  ditferences  are  to  be 

bto  view,  the  other  that  all  such  dider* 

ar»  to  constitute  disqualificatiom 

^  need  hardly  say  tlie  question  I  raise  is 

Aether   you    have   misrepresented  roe, 


*xit 


for 

•  "^we  I  disposed  to  anything  so  weak,  the 

^^^«  iutertial  evidence  and  clear  intention 

your  article  would  confute  me :  indeed,  I 

J^*    I  ought  to  a])ologize  for  even  supposing 

^^^  TM  majr  luvo  hmn  mistaken  in  tho  ap- 


prehension of  my  meaning,  and  I  freely  admit 
un  the  other  hand  the  possibility  tliat,  totally 
without  my  own  ktiowledge,  my  language 
may  have  led  to  such  an  intei*pretation.  In 
these  lacerating  times  one  clings  to  anything 
of  personal  kindne^  in  the  past,  to  husband 
it  for  the  future,  and  if  you  will  alhiw  me  I 
shall  earnestly  desire  to  carry  with  me  such  a 
recollection  of  your  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject;  inasmuch  as  the  nltainmeut  of  truth, 
we  filial  1  agree,  so  matenally  depends  upon 
the  temper  in  which  the  search  for  it  is  insti- 
tuted and  conducted. 

**I  did  not  me^n  to  have  troubled  you  at 
so  much  length,  and  I  have  only  to  add  tliat 
I  am,  with  much  respect,  dear  Sir,  very  truly 
yours,  "  W,  E.  GLADSTOifE. 

*'ToT.  B.  Mtitaulaj,  Esq  " 

The  reply  soon  followed. 

"8  CUrges  Street,  ApHl  11,  lS3d. 

**  My  dear  Sir, — ^I  have  very  seldom  been 
more  gratitied  than  by  the  very  kind  note 
w^hich  1  have  just  received  from  you.  Your 
book  itself,  and  everything  that  I  heard  about 
jou,  though  almost  all  my  information  came 
— to  the  honour,  I  must  say,  of  our  troubletl 
times — from  people  very  strongly  opposed  to 
you  in  [K>litic3,  led  me  to  regard  you  with 
respect  and  good- will,  and  I  am  truly  glad 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  marking  those  feel- 
ings. I  was  half  afraid  when  I  read  myself 
over  agnin  in  print,  that  the  button,  as  is  too 
common  in  controversial  fencing,  even  be- 
tween fiiends,  had  once  or  twice  come  off  the 
foU. 

**I  am  vexy  glad  to  fiud  that  we  do  not  differ 
so  widely  as  I  had  a]>preheiided  about  the  *Te«t 
Act.'  1  (^ji  easily  explain  the  way  in  which 
I  was  misled.  Your  general  principle  is  that 
religious  nonconformity  ought  to  be  a  disqua* 
M cation  for  civil  office.  lu  jmge  2238  you  say 
that  the  true  and  authentic  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing conformity  is  the  act  of  communion,  I 
thought,  therefore,  tiiat  your  theory  pointed 
directly  to  a  renewal  of  the  "Test  Act,'  And 
I  do  not  recollect  that  you  have  ever  used 
any  expression  importing  that  your  theory 
ought  in  practice  to  be  motlitied  by  any  con- 
sidemtiouB  of  civil  prudence*    AU  the  exoep- 
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tiiin»  that  you  mcutiun  ai-c,  m  far  as  I  remem- 
Ihjf,  founded  on  positive  contract  —not  one  on 
exjK'diency,  even  in  cases  where  the  expe- 
dioncy  is  so  strong  and  so  obvious  that  most 
statesmen  would  call  it  necessity.  If  I  had 
understood  tliat  you  meant  your  rules  to  be 
followed  out  in  practice  only  so  far  as  might 
be  consistent  witli  the  peace  and  good  govern- 
ment of  society,  I  sliould  certainly  have  ex- 
presse<l  myself  very  differently  in  several  parts 
of  my  article. 

"Accept  my  warm  thanks  for  your  kind- 
ness, and  believe  me,  with  every  good  wish, 
my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"  T.  B.  Macaulat. 

"W.  Z.  Gladstone,  Esq  ,  M.P." 

In  one  important  point,  however,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone adniitri  the  book  was  inconsistent  with 
itsi^lf;  it  contained  a  full  admission  that  a 
state  might,  ])y  its  nature  an<l  circumstances, 
]yo  incapjicitated  from  upholding  and  propa- 
gating a  definite  form  of  religion. 

"There  may  be  a  state  of  things  in  the 
Tnitcd  States  of  America,  pcrhai>s  in  some 
British  colonies  there  diK^s  actually  exist  a 
state  of  things,  in  which  religious  communions 
are  so  equally  diviilod,  or  so  variously  subdi- 
vided, that  the  goveniniont  is  itself  similarly 
chequennl  in  its  n^ligious  complexion,  and 
thus  intonially  incapacitate*!  by  disunion  from 
acting  in  matters  of  religit>n ;  or,  again,  there 
may  be  a  state  in  which  the  members  of  the 
government  may  Ih»  of  one  faith  or  jxTSuasion, 
the  mass  of  the  subjects  of  another,  and  hence 
there  may  ho  an  external  incajvicity  to  act  in 
matters  of  religion." 

Tlie  bt^ok  goes  on  to  descriW  that  incajvicity, 
however  piXHluccil,  as  a  so<.'ial  defect  or  calam- 
ity. But  the  latter  jxart  of  the  work,  instead 
*»f  acknowledging  such  incajxicity  as  a  suf- 
tloicnt  and  indocil  commanding  plea  for  ab- 
stention, went  beyond  the  Innnids  of  mo^lera- 
ti«»n  and  treat rd  it  :u*  if  it  must  in  all  cases  be 
n  sin,  as  though  any  ass.viation  of  men  in  civil 
gDvornnient  or  otherwise  cmild  Ik»  resjuuisible 
ft»r  aetiiig  lx\vond  the  line  of  the  ca]Kibilities 
detenninetl  for  it  by  its  constitution  or  com- 
jHisition.  "My  meaning," Siiys  Mr. Gladstone, 
••  I  believe  w:is  to  describe  onlv  case's  in  which 


Uiere  might  be  a  deliberate  renunciation  of 
such  duties  as  there  was  the  power  to  fulfil 
But  the  line  is  left  too  obecnrely  drawn  be- 
tween  tliis  wilful  and  wanton  rejection  of 
opportunities  for  good,  and  the  cases  in  whicli 
the  state  of  religious  convictionfl,  together  with 
the  recognized  principles  of  gOTemment,  dis- 
able tlie  civil  power  from  indnding  within  iU 
work  the  business  of  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly inculcating  religion,  and  mark  out  for 
it  a  different  line  of  action." 

But  at  all  events  the  chum  is  that  the  theoiy 
of  the  work  was  simple  enough.  As  MacaoUy 
at  once  discovered  "Mr.  Gladstone's  whole 
theory  rests  on  this  great  fundamental  pro- 
position, that  the  propagation  of  religiooi 
truth  is  one  of  the  principal  ends  d  govern- 
ment as  government.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  hai 
not  pi-oved  this  proposition  his  system  vanishei 
at  once." 

Mr.  Gladstone  accepts  this  conclusion  u  en- 
tirely just.    He  did  not  advocate  the  xniis- 
tenance  of  the  Irish  Church  in  order  to  iroid 
disturbing  the  settlement  of  property,  or  lest 
the  government  should  be  driven  to  repeal  tbe 
union,  or  should  offend  and  exasperate  the 
Protestants,  or  because  of  the  statement  that 
the  Irish  Church  had  an  indefeasible  title  to 
its  property.    lie  did  not  ui^  its  support  for 
the  spiritual  benefit  of  a  small  minority,  and 
lea;st  of  all  did  he  say  "  maintain  it,  bat  estal)- 
lish  religious  etjuality  by  setting  up  at  the 
public  charge  other  establishments  along  vith 
it,  <^r  by  distributing  a  sop  here  and  a  aop 
there  to  coax  Roman  Catliolics  and  Presby- 
terians into  a  sort  of  acquiescence  in  its  being 
maintnine<l.''    His  contention  was  that  tb« 
Church  of  Ireland  must  be  maintained  for  "tl^® 
Iwnefit  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  and  m*^^ 
1h?  maintaineil  as  the  truth  or  it  could  not     ** 
maintained  at  all.      Of  course  it  was  not^  0^' 
could  not  be  maintained;  and  though  he  hel3.  * 
what  were  his  convictions  at  the  time  till    *^ 
di>covei*eii  that  they  were  founded  on  ai33*' 
aj 'prehension  of  the  actual  function  of     ^'^ 
jitiite  in  relation  to  religious  opinion,  iho^S 
he  consistently  with  his  alleged  principle   ^P 
\XiS<\\  the  ^laynooth  grant  on  evei^*  grouflu 
but  that  of  a  covenanted  obligation,  he  "V*^ 
at  length  unable  to  retain  a  hold  upon  tfl^ 
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theories  by  which  his  opinions  had  been  sup- 
ported. He  tells  us  that  scarcely  had  his  book 
iflBued  from  the  press  when  he  became  aware 
that  there  was  no  party,  no  section  of  a  party, 
DO  individual  person  probably  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it  He 
found  himself  the  last  man  in  the  sinking  ship. 
He  was  bound  to  defend  the  Irish  Church  so 
long  as  it  could  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  its 
truth;  but  when  that  ground  was  definitely 
abandoned  by  the  government,  and  a  policy 
was  adopted  by  parliament  such  as  to  destroy 
that  plea,  he  felt  that  he  was  equally  bound 
to  adopt  no  other.     Exclusive  support  to  the 
Establishment,  with  a  limited  and  local  excep- 
tion for  Scotland  under  the  treaty  of  union, 
bad  been  up  to  that  time  the  actual  rule  of 
policy,  the  instances  to  the  contrary  being  of 
equivocal  construction  and  of   infinitesimal 
amount.     "The  attempt  to  give  this  rule  a 
vitality  other  than  that  of  sufferance,"  says 
Mr.  Gladstone,  ''was  an  anachronism  in  time 
wid  place.     When  I  bid  it  live  it  was  just 
about  to  die.    It  was  really  a  quickened  and 
not  a  deadened  conscience   in  the  country 
which  insisted  on  enlarging  the  circle  of  state 
iiupport,  even  while  it  tended  to  restrain  the 
nuijje  of    political    interference  in   religion. 


The  condition  of  our  poor,  of  our  criminals,  of 
our  military  and  naval  services,  and  the  back- 
ward state  of  popular  education,  forced  on  us  a 
group  of  questions  before  the  moral  pressure  of 
which  the  old  rules  properly  gave  way.  At 
and  about  the  same  period  new  attempts  to 
obtain  grants  of  public  money  for  the  building 
of  churches  in  England  and  Scotland,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  failed.  The  powerful  govern- 
ment of  1843  also  failed  to  carry  a  measure  of 
factory  education,  because  of  the  preference  it 
was  thought  to  give  to  the  Established  Church. 
I  believe  the  very  first  opinion  which  I  ever 
was  called  upon  to  give  in  cabinet,  was  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  withdrawal  of  that 
measure." 

With  this  very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
changes  which  were  being  wrought  in  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  thought  and 
of  political  action  at  the  period  at  which  this 
record  has  now  arrived,  we  close  this  chapter. 
Thewholesubject  may  well  be  illustrated  by  the 
reference  we  have  made  to  the  special  opinions 
held  at  that  time  by  a  statesman  destined  soon 
to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  young  queen,  whose  accession  was  the  one 
great  subject  of  congratulation  and  rejoicing 
throufjliout  the  nation. 
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The  Priucess  Victoria — our  little  May-flower, 
&s  the  old  Duchess  Augusta  of  Coburg  used 
to  call  her — had  received  both  the  physical  and 
moral  training  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
])ersuade  oursel  ves  are  peculiarly  English.  Fre- 
quent robust  exercise  in  the  open  air — with- 
out much  fear  of  oixlinaril y  inclement  weather 
— riding,  walking,  and  even  yachting  excur- 
sions, to  join  in  which  her  mother  overcame 
her  own  repugnance  to  the  sea — simple  and 
becoming  attire  which  allowed  unrestrained 
movement  and  activity — were  all  elements  in 
an  education  which  was  at  the  same  time  truly 
intellectual.  In  the  accomplishments  that 
belong  to  a  young  lady  of  high  rank,  no  less 
than  in  some  more  solid  acquirements,  the 
princess  excelled  most  of  the  daughters  of  the 
aristocracy  of  that  time,  and  in  music  and 
drawing  she  showed  a  very  special  aptitude, 
which  continued  to  In?  developed  even  when 
atiaiivt  of  state  and  her  own  maternal  cares 
claimed  a  large  jKirt  of  her  attention. 

The  fnmk  and  unaffected  character  of  the 
{trincoss  was  nmnifested  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  received  the  intelligence  that  calleil 
hor  to  the  throne,  and  by  her  demeanour  at 
the  meeting  of  the  council  which  took  j>lace 
immeiliately  afterwards. 

It  w:is  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
kin^s  death  tliat  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 


bury and  the  Marqaia  of  Gonyngfaam  (the 
lord-chamberlain)  left  Windsor  for  Kensiiig- 
ton  Palace  to  inform  her  royal  highness  of  the 
event,  which  had  been  so  little  anticipated  io 
that  quiet  household,  tliat  when  they  arrived 
at  about  five  o'clock  they  found  nobody  stu^ 
ring,  and  had  considerable  difliculty  in  making 
their  presence  known.     According  to  the 
account  afterwards  received,  they  knocked, 
thumped,  and  rang  for  a  long  time  before  thev 
could  rouse  the  porter  at  the  gate :  they  were 
(igain  kept  waiting  in   the  courtyard,  then 
turned  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  where  they 
seemed  foi^otten  by  everybody.    They  rax&g 
the  bell,  and  desired  that  the  attendant  of  tl^^ 
Princess  Victoria  might  be  sent  to  inform  b^*" 
i-oyal  highness  that  they  requested  an  audiei»^5« 
on  business  of  importance.     After  anott*^** 
delay,  and  another  ringing  to  inquire  the  cam^^" 
the  attendant  was  summoned,  and  with    ^^ 
appai-ently  complete  inability  to  nnderst»J** 
that  anything  could  be  of  more  importa.X>*^ 
than  her  own  special  charge,  stated  that   "t-*** 
princess  was  in  such  a  sweet  sleep  she  ooi»'" 
not  ventui^e  to  disturb  her.    The  archbish^/' 
and  the  lonl-chamberlain  must  have  been  1^^ 
in  admiration  at  such  an  example  of  dvgi^ 
regard  to  immediate  and  specific  duty,  bttt 
they  had  to  explain  that  they  had  come  to  the 
queen  on  business  of  state,  and  that  ennher 
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•li*ep     intigt    give   wsy   to   Uiat,     The   word 
•|ue«Mi,"  perhaps,    impressed  the  attendant 
IfQlli  A  tvn^  tkiit  she  might  venture  to  wiike 
yotmg  mkiresB,  who  vfiis  ao  concerned  at 
tSie   probable  Dt?w8,  and  at  her  two  visitors 
n  kt^pt  waiting  on  5uch  an  occusion* 
it  causing  a  further  delay  of  more 
**^*ii  &  few  minutes,  she  came  into  the  room 
■*tir«d  in  a  shawl  over  a  loose  white  night- 
B"»^'t^**hcr  night-cfip  thrown  off,  and  her  hair 
^liag  upon  her  ahouldere,  her  feet  in  ylrppers, 
**'^*^  m  her  eyes,  but  perfectly  coUected  and 
"•unified.'*   Lord  Melbourne  having  been  «ent 
^.  the  privy  council  was  summoned  to  attend 
Kt'naington  at  eleven  o'clockt  and  at  that 
"**tiT  the  youthful  queen,  with  the  Duchess  of 
•^^tt,  entered  the  council  chamber.   Prol>ably 
"*«   belt  and  moat  authentic  account  of  the 
^c^^tie,  and  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  as- 
ihly  by  tlie  appeanince  and  conduct  of  the 
I  yoimg  prinoeas  thus  autitlenly  placed  in  such 
CJUtltc^  situation,  is  that  of  a  diarist  who, 
though  hi*  otHciid  position  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  inflaeuced  him  in  speaking  of 
llu>  oeeuiioo,  his  recently  published  journals 
ibow  to  have  been  an  unspariug^  if   not  a 
cfviod  and  bitter,  recorder  of  the  scenes  and 
•vcut»  of  which  he  was  for  so  many  years 
A  witueiii.    Greville,  the  clerk  of  tlie  council, 
m  hii  jotinud  says  :■ — ••  Never  was  anything 
lik#  the  first    impression   she   produced,  or 
the  cWufl  of  praise  and   a<l miration  which 
ii  raited  about   her  manner  and  behaviour, 
*B^  onrtiunJy  not  without  ju,^tice.     It  wiia 
''"''ytitrjif.*rdinary,and  something  far  beyond 
^^t  ins  looked   for.     Her  extreme   youth 
***••  ^iperienoe,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
•^■rtiJeoiRoeming  her,  naturally  excited  intense 
™'*'Mlj  to  sec  how  she  would  act  on  this 
"3^g»joca»iion;  arid  there  was  a  considerable 
^^''Jdildge  at  the  palac«  notwithstanding  the 
^'^i  Outice  which  was  given,   Tlie  tirst  thing 
*^»lone  was  to  teach  ber  her  lesson,  whicL» 
^Hii  purpoee,  Mellvoume  had  himself  to 
*^     I  gave  him  the  CHSuncU  papers,  and 
<U£t]  jUI  that  wfifl  to  be  done,  and  he  went 
■"*  tftpbin#^d  all  this  to  her.     He  aaked  her 
•fcp  vmild  enter  the  room  accompanied  by 
treat  i><Eaem  of  state,  but  she  said  she 
ilil  KOQUt  in  alone.     When  the  lonls  were 
IN.  I. 


assembled  the  lord-president  informed  them 
of  the  king*s  death,  and  suggested,  as  they 
were  so  numerous,  that  a  few  of  them  should 
repair  to  the  presence  of  the  queen  and  inform 
her  of  the  event,  and  that  their  lordshijiis  were 
Hssernbled  in  consequence;  and  accordingly  the 
two  royal  dukes  (Cumberland  and  8uBaej,the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  being  at  Hanover),  the 
twoarchbishopB,the  c!iancellor,and  Melbourne 
went  with  him.  The  queen  received  them  in 
the  adjoining  i*oom  alone.  As  soon  as  they 
had  returned  the  proclamation  was  read  and 
the  usual  order  passedi  when  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  and  the  queen  entered  accom- 
panied by  her  two  uncles,  who  advanced  to 
meet  her.  She  bowed  to  the  lords,  took  her 
seat,  and  then  read  the  speech  in  a  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  audible  voice,  and  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  fear  or  embarraasment.  She -was 
quite  plainly  dre^ed,  and  in  mourning.  After 
she  had  read  her  speech  and  taken  and  signed 
the  oath  for  the  security  of  the  Cliurch  of  Scot- 
land, the  privy -councillors  were  sworn,  the 
two  dukes  first  by  themselves^  and  as  these 
two  old  men,  her  uncles,  kuelt  before  her, 
swearing  allegiance  and  kissing  her  hand,  I 
saw  her  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  as  if  she  felt  the 
contrast  between  their  ei\'il  and  natural  rela- 
tions, and  tliis  was  the  only  sign  of  emotion 
which  she  evinced.  Her  manner  to  them  was 
very  graceful  and  engaging :  she  kissed  them 
both,  find  rtxse  from  her  chair  and  movetl 
towards  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  was  farthest 
from  her  and  too  infirm  to  reach  her.  She 
seemed  rather  bewildered  by  the  multitude 
of  men  who  were  sworn,  and  who  came  one 
after  another  to  kiss  her  hand ;  but  she  did 
not  speak  to  anybody,  nor  did  she  make  the 
slightest  difference  in  her  manner,  or  show 
any  in  her  countenance,  to  any  individual  of 
any  rank,  station,  or  jiarty.  I  particularly 
watched  her  when  Melbourne  an<l  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  Duke  i>f  Wellington  and  Peel 
approachetl  her.  She  went  Ihrctugli  tlje  whole 
ceremony,  occasionally  looking  at  Melbourne 
for  iostruction  when  she  had  any  doubt  what 
to  do,  which  hardly  ever  occurred,  and  with 
perfect  calmness  and  self-poasessiou,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  a  graceful  modesty  and 
propriety  particularly  interesting  and  ingrati* 
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utiiig.  IVel  afUji^wardd  said  huw  amazed  lie 
was  at  Iicr  luauuer  and  beliaviour,  at  her  SL\y- 
I>ai*ciit  du(.j>  stiD.so  of  her  situation,  hor  modesty, 
and,  at  the  senile  time,  hur  tirmiR'ss. 

The  duclaratioii  signed  by  all  pre-sent  was  iu 
etfect  the  pnjchuuatiou  which  wx-<  to  be  made 
OQ  the  folluwiug  day,  the  i^lst  uf  June.  Her 
majesty  un  her  part  siiid: — 'The  severe  and 
aiHicting  loaa  wliich  tlie  nation  had  su;»tained 
by  the  death  of  his  majesty,  my  belovt-d  uncle, 
lias  devolved  upun  me  the  duty  uf  administer- 
infr  the  govenniif nt  of  this  empire.  This  awful 
res|K)nriibility  is  im])osed  uiM.>n  me  su  suildenly, 
and  at  so  early  a  ]»eriod  of  my  life,  that  I 
should  fi-el  mysi-lf  utterly  ojn>ressed  by  the 
Lunlen  were  1  not  sustained  by  the  ho{)e  that 
l>ivine  Providence,  which  hiis  calkn.!  me  to 
this  work,  will  j^ive  me  strenglli  for  the  i»er- 
formance  of  it,  and  tliat  I  shall  find  in  the 
jnnity  uf  my  intention^*,  and  in  my  zeal  for 
the  public  welfare,  that  sup))ort  and  those  re- 
sources which  usually  belong  toamoiemature 
age  ;ind  lo  longer  experience.  I  phice  my  tirm 
reliance  upon  t]he  wisdom  of  parliament  and 
upon  the  loyalty  and  allection  of  my  jK-'ople. 
I  e.^teem  it  also  a  peculiar  advantage  tliat  I 
touci-eed  a  sovereign  whose  coiistant  regard  for 
the  riglits  and  liberties  of  hw  subjects,  and 
whcfse  desire  to  promote  the  ameli(H"atiun  of 
tile  laws  and  institutions  of  thi'  country  have 
rendered  his  name  the  object  of  general  attach- 
ment and  veneration.  Educated  in  England 
under  the  tender  and  enlightened  care  of  a 
nuf.'it  alFectionate  mother,  I  have  learned  from 
my  infancy  to  resj>ect  and  love  the  constitution 
of  my  native  countiy.  It  will  be  my  unceas- 
ing study  to  maint^-iin  the  reformed  i-eligion 
:w  by  hiw  established,  securing  at  the  same 
time  to  all  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious  lib- 
erty; and  I  shall  steadily  pi-otect  the  rights, 
and  i»romi>te  to  the  utmost  of  my  i)ower  the 
hai)j.iness  and  welfare  of  all  classes  of  my 
subjects."'' 

On  the  following  day  the  young  (jueen, 
plainly  ilressL'il  in  deep  mourning,  went  to  St. 
da.ins'  I'alace,  where  she  was  to  be  j>ro- 
cLiimed,  and  was  there  met  by  membera  of 
tlie  royal  family,  cabinet  ministei-s,  and  olli- 
cers  of  the  houseliold.  It  must  indeed  have 
been  a  trying  occasion,  and  one  likely  to  flut- 


ter a  young  heart,  so  that  there  is  little  to 
wonder  at  in  finding  it  recorded  that  when 
Loi  d  Melbourne  and  Lord  Lansdowne  led  her 
to  the  window  of  the  preaenoe-chamLer  over- 
looking the  courtyard,  which  was  filled  with 
heralds,    pursuivants,    robed    official^  and 
''civic  dignitariea,"  she  looked  fatigued  and 
}  tide.  Bu  t  the  proclamation  was  read  by  ffuter- 
king-at-anuSy  the  band  played  the  natioul 
anthem,  the  guns  in  the  park  boomed  oat  a 
sulphui\>us  chorus  which  waa  echoed  bj  the 
guns  at  the  Tower,  and  the  city  dignitazies 
mai-ched  oiT  to  repeat  the  prodamation  t%^ 
various  places  within  their  ^libertioL* 

There  was  but  one  sentiment  througfaoa."^ 
the  country  with  regard  to  the  personal  sA.  - 
miration  and  affection  with  which  the  yoan.^ 
queen  was  welcomed,  and  her  afaandonDici»>"i 
of  the  name  Alexandriua  for  her  seooiid  nam. « 
Victoria  in  assuming  tlie  royal  title  met  wi^J 
genei-al   approval,  though  it  neoemitated     J 
change  iu  the  rolls  documents  of  the  Hoo^m 
of  Loixls  and  in  the  printed  form  of  the  oath  Z< 
be  ])resented  to  the  membeiB  of  the  Home  oi 
C'onnnous.  It  is  true  that  apprehemioiUyWhicb 
weie  not  altogether  without  roMon,  existed 
among  the  older  membeiB  of  the  Tory  partf. 
The  Melbourne  minUrj  was  not  likely  to  be 
subjected  to  such  viciMltiides  as  it  had  soffiewd 
from  the  disiitfection  of  the  late  aoveieign,  and 
as  ihe  queen  liad,  it  was  believed,  beoi  taqght 
to  l(x)k  u]X)u  the  Whjgi  as  her  friends  and  hid 
even  been  educated  in  Whig  prindplei^  tha 
opiKjsitlon  could  scsroely  look  forward  to  • 
i-eturn  to  power.  Indeed  the  Duke  of  WeDinff- 
ton  id  reported  t^  have  regarded  theaooswon 
of  the  young  queen  as  a  distinct  dtsahlfflwa^ 
of  liimself  and  his  colleagues,  and  he  ii  repie' 
sen  ted  as  saying,  ''I  have  no  small  talk,  and 
reel  has  no  manners,'' — a  remark  which  ** 
can  only  infer,  from  the  gallantry  of  the 
si)eaker  and  hia^dmiration  for  Peel,  waa  made 
in  a  lialf  jesting  or  satirical  manner.  Bat^  (I' 
lington,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  looked  vith 
interested  adminition  on  the  girl  sovereign* 
to   whom  he  afterw;irda  became  a  tniiud 
friend;  and  at  the  coronation,  which  did  nut 
take  pLico  till  the  :2Sth  of  June,  the  "Iron 
Duku"  wasgi-eeted  with  unbounded  applaoM, 
for  he  bad  again  become  the  most  |>opuIar 
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i3m«m«3  ui  Enghind  Hls  known  fidelity  to  tbe 
ctx^^irji  aud  to  Ui<?  country  hmi  do  araiUl  shiire 
ilk  ^^mliliug  tltp  j>f  opie  to  forget  much  in  which 
hi^  1ui4  Wen  obiitiimtcly  mistaken^  that  they 
n»i^ht  remember  those  ochievemeiiid  in  which 
nitmtion  and  unyielding  courage  no 
an  his  great  military  genius  had  made 
bixti  repeatedly  euccessful  aja  the  y indicator  of 
Hiiglivh  prowess  and  honour. 

^Whfle  we  are  on  the  subject  of  loyalty  and 

laith,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sue- 

m  of  Si  fomale  to  the  throne  aevei'ed  the 

co«M«ction   between  the   kingdoms  of  Eng- 

l&ikd  and  flan  over,  which  had  been  maintained 

e^r«r  tiiu^e  George  I.  reigned  over  both  coun- 

t3ti^%    PtobftUy  nobody  in  Great  Britain  was 

9QTtj  for  the  aepamtion,  for  Hanover  was  of 

^Uttlv  udrantage  to  us,  and  yet  entailed  con- 

Icmble  expenses,  which  had  been  paid  out 

^^   Unglish  taxation.     If  any  sentimental  re- 

^tet  vftt  lingered  in  the  minds  of  any,  it  may 

»^e  htm  dispersed  by  the  reflection  that  by 

^^  d»th  of  William  IV.,  it  was  the  Duke  of 

^^Wiberbind  who  becsune  king  of  Hanover,  and 

^^t  tKia  cotmtiy  wouM  be  well  rid  of  the  man 

*lui  bad  boen  •ecuaed,  and  not  acquitted,  of 

"^^ing  conspii'ed  to  set  aside  the  succession  of 

*  «r»eeii,  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  whom 
^  %*•  now  the  fir^t  to  attach  his  signature. 

^  the  2:^d  of  June  a  royal  message  was 
■***^  on  the  table  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
"**^ir»g  ihat  in  the  judj^'raent  of  her  majesty 

*  %ls  inexpedient  that  any  new  measures 
""■^d  be  necommended  for  adoption  beyond 
^^h  ^  ought  lie  requisite  for  carrying  on  the 
■*''**' fc  Mrvioe  from  the  close  of  the  session  to 
^*  >i>Mting  of  the  new  parliament  on  the 

^    of    November;    and  the  addreaa  was 

^Unoualj  agreed  U\     Sir  Rol>ert  Peel,  in 

of  great  ekiqueuce,  expressed   the 

I  ■eaiiments  of  all  parties  when  he  said: 

^ill  venture  to  Sivy  that  there  is  no  man 

^  %as  present  when  her  majesty,  at  the 

^*  ^  irighteen  years,  first  stepped  fi-om  the 

•^^^cy  nf  domestic  Efe  to  the  diacharge  of 

'■*•  High  functions  which  on  Tuesday  hist  she 

^••tri'  ^iiii»  without  cuterL-uniiig 

*^ti  ^u  tluit  she  wIju  could  so 

lifirselC   was  diiatined  to  a  reign  of 


There  is  something  which  art  cannot  imitate 
and  lessons  cannot  teach;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  that  demeanour  which  could  only 
have  been  suggested  by  a  high  and  generous 
nature.  There  was  an  expreaaion  of  deep  re- 
gret at  the  domestic  calamity  with  which  she 
had  been  visited,  and  of  a  deep  and  awful 
sense  of  the  duties  she  was  called  upon  to 
fulfil — there  was  a  becoming  and  dignified 
modesty  in  all  her  actions,  which  could,  as  I 
have  already  observed^  only  have  been  dictated 
by  a  high  and  generous  naturCj  brought  up, 
no  doubt,  under  the  guidance  of  one  to  whose 
afiection,  care,  and  solicitude  she  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  deeply  grateful  I  trust  I  have  said 
enough  to  convince  the  house  that  all  persona, 
without  i-eference  to  party  distinctions,  and 
in  the  obhviou,  on  this  day,  of  all  party  differ- 
ences, join  in  the  expression  of  cordial  con- 
dolence with  her  majesty  on  the  loss  which 
she  and  the  country  have  sustained,  and  in 
the  most  heartfelt  wish  tlmt  we  are  now  at  the 
commencement  of  a  long,  a  prosperous,  and  a 
happy  reign/' 

Tiie  privacy  of  the  domestic  life  to  which 
Sir  Robert  referred  was  doubtless  one  reason 
of  the  charm  which  attracted  bo  much  regard 
to  the  young  queen,  ilr.  Greville  —to  whose 
journid  we  luive  referred — went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  she  ha/1  been  kept  in  seclusion  and 
in  the  constant  society  of  her  mx*ther  and  of 
the  Biironesa  Lehzen,  who  stcwxl  in  the  relation 
of  governess  under  the  title  of  kkly  cumixuiion; 
but  probably  these  restrictions  did  not  exclude 
some  young  companions  chosen  as  occasional 
assfH  iateH,  and  thenii^elves  under  the  influence 
of  that  quiet  and  unostentatious  household. 
At  any  rtde^  the  "seclusion"  of  a  young  girl 
from  the  manners  and,  one  might  say,  the  con« 
tiimiiKttions  to  be  found  alxmt  a  court  in  which 
there  were  all  tlie  tnnlitions,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  evU  distinctions,  that  had  characterized 
it  in  the  reign  of  (teorge  the  Fourth,  was  a  dis- 
tinct advantage.  To  the  men  who  had  so  long 
been  famUiar  with  these  characteristics  there 
was  something  peculiarly  charming  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  young  and  innocent  girl — some- 
thing perhaps  almost  bewildering  in  the  notion 
that  with  her  an  entirely  new  relation  would 
lie  ewtnbli^heil  li^iHMftriiie  TniTiiNlry  and  ths 
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crown.  "  If  hUl'  luul  lici-n  my  own  ihiiiglitcr 
J  omlil  not  have  (k-siivil  tn  sec  lufr  iKTform 
her  part  bolter,"  hiiiil  tin;  I>uke  of  Wi.-lliiit,'tun 
lilunlly  anil  jnobaMy  ft)r;;rttin;;  in  hi.s  jki- 
tornal  admimtiDii  his  r:itlu-r  bitter  impression 
tlijil  neitlier  he  nor  iVel  woiiM  be  am«»ng  her 
onunsclloi-s.     Kvon  (hvville  himself,  tlie  un- 


f<iip|)08eil  to  be  in  regard  to  tlie  confidt'Dce  <rf 
the  (pieen,  had  given  iiumerouA  signs  of  weak- 
lu'SH,  if  not  of  vacillation.  Their  intentimis 
and  jirofession-s  werej)erhaps  idl  that  could  be 
eXfiCLlejl  or  desired  at  that  time,  but  ilitMv 
was  a  lack  of  energy  which  had  already  Iwguii 
to    tell   iij)on    public   opinion.      Tlie  feeliu;; 


siKirint;  critic  and  record»'r  of  tlie  doiiurs  i)f  liis  ,  that  they  had  been  gi-adually  losing  the  eou- 

fi«lenco  of  the  jKiople,  who  ex]iected  a  more 
deciiltd  advance  in  the  road  to  the  reform  ui 
tiseal  ;is  well  its  social  legLslaticm,  increiiseti 
their  perj)lexily  antl  encoui*aged  the  ag^Tessiou 

liord  I^ln^•lowne  and  niy  collca^nie  had  ci»n-  '  of  the  op]Mi.siiion,  under  the  powerful  leatler- 


conti-miMiraries,  was  un<lrr  the  sMnie  iiiHuin-'e, 
for  he  s;iys,  **  She  held  a  cuun.il,  at  whi.h  she 
presided  with  asmu<'h  ease  :i.s  if  she  hail  been 
(lt»inix  nothing  else  all  her  life;   an<l  thou^di 


t rived  between  them  to  make  sonu-  ••onfM>ion 
with  the  I'oum.il  papei-s^  sh«*  w;l<  not  put  out 
by  it.  She  looked  very  well ;  and  lhoii;:h  so 
>mall  in  sluture,  and  without  mu.h  pretensions 
to  b»auty,  the  ;rrafefuln«  ss  «»f  her  manner  ahd 
the  ;;iMnl  expn^ssiun  of  her  countenance  gave 
her  i»n  the  whole  a  very  agreeable  appearance, 
and  with  her  ynuili  inspire  an  oxce.'^sive  inter- 
est in  all  whi»ai»proaeh  her,  and  which  1  cant 
help  feeling  myself."  Perhaps  the  chronicler, 
whos«'  wonls  were  only  publishe«l  to  the  worhl 
long  afterwards,  fell  even  whihr  he  was  writing 
that  he  had  underrated  the  jier.soual  eharm  of 
Victoria,  for  he  a«liU — in  what  seems  (for  him) 
a  suilden  burst  of  enthusiasm  **  in  .short,  .she 
apjwars  t«)  act  with  every  sort  of  g«»od  taste 
and  g«tod  feelinu',  as  well  ;is  i^oml  sense;  and 
so  far  a-i  it  has  gone,  nothing  ean  be  more 
favourable  than  the  im])res.sion  she  has  made, 
and  nothing  can  ja'omi.se  better  than  her  man- 
ner and  conduct  do." 

These  expressi<ins  of  the  sentiments  with 
which  the  <|Ueen  was  regarded  are  dwelt  on 
at  some  length  here,  becau.se  they  mark  the 
•  iistinction  which  was  afti-rward-^  emphalic^dly 
oliserve«l  bi'tween  a  continued  alVectii»n  foi* 
and  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  bitter  opju.)- 
sition  to  those  by  whom  she  was  believed  to 
have  been  inlluenced  during  her  political 
eilucatioii. 

That  the  conflict  of  parties  was  likely  to  be 
a  close  one  .soon  lHM.ame  evident;  l.»ut  the 
Whig  ministry,  gi'eat  as  its  advantages  were 

1  It  iin.>  since  been  statol  tli.it  <]n*v{IIu  hinnclf  was  the 
cau<«'  of  tlie  confusion,  as  hv  lia>l  mnittcil  to  iiri-iKiic  a 
p-iper  vehWh  lie  tlioiiLcht  w.is  miiktHikmii*. 


ship  «.f  Sir  Piobert  Peel,  and  the  attacks  of 
Lyndhurst  and  Brougham.     On  the  day  oftHr 
the  reception  of  the  queen's  nie.ssage  Lynd- 
liui-sl  pronounced  a  censure  ujx»n  ministers  fur 
their  carelessness  and  inca|)acity.     Only  two 
acts  of  disthict  and  special  legisLition  hail.lur 
siiid,  l>een  ]iassed  in  a  session  of  nearly  dve 
months  dunilion,  and  there  were  seveiiiy-liv- 
public  bills  depending  in  the  Hou.»?e  of  LonU^ 
while   the  foreign    j)olicy   of    the  niiuister.-* 
"elicitetl  the  pity  of  their  friends  au'l  thf 
.scorn  and  derision  of  their  enemies."   Ia'h'i 
^lel bourne    endeavoured     to    combat  the?* 
charges,  but  tliey  could  not  be  contradicttnl  I'} 
!  the  recital  of  measures  that  had  been  i)ass€-t»- 
There  was  no  refuting  that  which  wasiit)t  iH^' 
truly  called  "the  bitter  and  vehement  atii*.*-'^ 
I  of  the  learned  ex-chancellor."     In  the  lIoUi=^' 
I  of  Commons   Lord  John   Russell   had  litt^*^ 
I  more  delinite  to  say;  and  one  thing  tli.it    ^^*'' 

did  say  was  twisted  into  an  awkwanl  ni*- "^^ 

I  " 

name  for  himself.     Sjwaking  of  the  llefi>*"'^ 
Act,  he  dcchiretl,  "Her  majesty's  miuist*^*"^' 
■  while  they  con^iiler  it  a  final  meitsure,  do  ^^** 
!  intenil  that  it  should  remain  a  biirren  act  u  \  •*"*'* 
the  statute-b«»ok,  but  that  it  slumld  be    "f*-'^' 
li)wed  up  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enu(»l'^^' 
invigorate,  and  enhirge  the  institutions  of  tn*^ 
c«»uniry."    ( )f  cour.se  it  was  extn^nely  inju  J'' 
eious  to sjieak  uf  "a final  measure"  in :my dirt-**^' 
;  lion,  or  to  act  as  though  any  jjarticular  dfg^"^ 
,  of  progri'ss  would  be  the  limit  of  legishiti*^'^ 
I  (as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  to  find  out  not  rerv 
long  af terwai-ds) ;    but   it   is   very   doiihtf**' 
whether  Ix»rd  John  really  meant  anythiz*!^ 
more  than  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  flettle<i 
the  moile  of  |)arliameutary  repreaentatioD  iof 
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m  period  beyond  which  there  was  then  no 
nwiaiiy  to  look.  At  tiny  mte  hifl  meaning 
"iiiia  not  Fuch  as  led  the  ** lower  order"  of 
HAilioys  Ui  dub  liim  *'  Finality  Jack/'  but  by 
tltnl  muDe  be  wajs  called  for  a  long  time  nfter- 
wUhT'J,  aud  in  1841*  he  protested  that  he  hud 
•*  tiev^T  u^hhI  the  word  *  finality'  with  which 
bit  BJHiie  haul  eotnebow  l)€eome  associated,^ 

The  miniatrj*  hud  no  jK^liticai  "  Cry"  t^-itli 

wiikb  to  go  to  the  country.     Tbey  already 

iwed  signs  not  only  of  feebleness  but  of  in- 

pet^ncy.    Had  they  poeaesaed  the  courage 

to  r'n>ik  place  and  fiower  by  announcing  that 

&imr  policy  would  be  the  repeid  of  the  corn- 

kiWB,  or  t!ie  reduction  of  the  im]»o«t  on  grain 

lo  m  small  iixed  duty,  they  might  have  secured 

A  Iriamphant  return,  iuBtea«l  of  being  deiiend- 

«Dl  OD  a  precarious  majority  which  left  them 

almMH  al  the  mercy  of  the  op]tO!iition,  and  waa 

•nly  Just  inffident  to  enable  them  to  cling  to 

Inefice.     Brougham  waa  to  become  practically 

i&iirmoet  formidable  opponent.     Lyndhurat 

^»  iheir  avowed   foe.      Peel — calm,   cold, 

tUtdy,  some  of  his  enemies  said  pompous— 

•^ii^l  wnth  A  certAtn  exhibition  of  strppr^saed 

•tMii^tb — was  more  than  a  match  for  any  de- 

iati'i'  c<n  tlie  other  side;  nml  hia  earnestness 

ff^itlm^^U^d  with  the  usual  etme  of  manner  and 

^*^  itrilf-tviiicaJ  flashes  of  hummir  and  of  sa- 

^f^y  which  were  erroneously  aupfx^sed  to  prove 

MeibciarDe^fl    studied    unconcern   for  serious 

"^  only  topic  on  which  an  appeal  to  the 

^'^''Ulry  conld   be   founded  was   the  oppoei- 

***•  of  the  ministry  to  the  application  of  the 

•^©tij  Aiisembly  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the 

***^>»»ion  of  the  Etilablished  Church  in  Scot- 

/^**^-      Tin?  Scottish  Church,  it  wa»  allegml 

^    it»  r»pr«teDtative9   in  the  flencral  As- 

^^**»**ly,  foond  the  means  nf  religious  instnic- 

****  *H  many  places  so  far  below  the  needa  of 

^^  popuhition,  that  a  grant  of  no  very  great 

^Ut  wia  required  in  order  to  provide  more 

and  to  increase  tie  number  of  the 

The  Seottisb  Church,  nlthough  it  had 

^  titiinlier  of  iia  former  members  by  seces- 

^^^'^^i  utill   included   above   eleven    hundred 

^'^flfiilionft  in  various  pturiA  of  the  countrj'. 

^*'l  it  woM  perha{ift  considered  reasonable  that 

^  lUuld  b«  d«ali  with  in  a  difftsrent  fashion 


than  that  which  had  partly  diBendowed,  in- 
stead of  re-endowing,  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  At  first  it  appeared  that  the  aj)- 
plication  of  the  delegates  would  be  favourably 
entertained ;  but  the  expectations  of  the  As* 
sembly  were  diaapiwinteii  when  a  commisBion 
of  inquiry  wiis  appointed,  consisting  mostly 
of  men  who  not  only  were  without  any  par- 
ticular knowletlge  of  the  needs  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  iihurch  iji  Scotland,  but  who 
were  decidedly  averse  to  making  a  marked 
distinction  liet  ween  that  church  and  the  church 
in  Ireland,  The  General  Assembly  passed  a 
nearly  unanimous  i-esolution  in  the  slaape  of  a 
remonstrance  against  the  constitution  of  this 
commission,  complaining  that  some  members 
of  it  were  actually  op|x»sed  to  the  connection 
between  church  and  state,  while  few  of  them 
were  really  interested  in  the  church  or  had 
such  experience  m  qualitied  them  to  tfike  part 
in  such  an  inquiry.  This  reprcj^entation  bad 
no  effect  in  obtaining  a  change  in  the  commis- 
sion ;  and  at  a  second  meeting  of  the  Ajssembly , 
where  eighty-five  clergymen  and  seventy  lay 
elders  were  present,  another  resolution  was 
passed,  regretting  that  their  former  represen- 
tations were  unheeded,  and  objecting  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  commission  had  ar- 
rived—that  where  religious  instruction  and 
paatoral  superiutetndence  were  afforded  by  any 
sect  or  denomination  wliatever,  there  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Established  Church  were  not  re- 
quiredt  and  might  be  dispensed  with.  This, 
they  contended,  was  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  of  the  Eiitablished  C?hurch, 
and  was  calculated  to  weaken  an<]  civf-rthrow 
it.  The  (ieneral  Assembly,  thert-fuiYv  publicly 
and  solemnly  protested  against  such  a  princi- 
ple, and  declared  that  they  con9idere<l  it  to  be 
the  sacred  duty  ttf  the  legislature  io  support 
and  to  protect  the  national  church,  and  to 
secure  acconimmlation  and  ixdigiousinstruction 
to  the  people  of  Scotland.  Tliey  approved  of 
member?*  of  the  church  furnishing  to  the  com- 
mission accurate  information  on  all  statistical 
mattera,  and  of  church  courta  allowing  inspec- 
t  ion  of,  or  giving  acceas  to,  their  reconls  uf  all 
entries  relating  to  such  matters;  but  held 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  the  conmiission- 
ers  to  put  to  individual  members  any  qutistioas 
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rolating  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  government, 
or  discipline  of  the  church. 

Tliis  latter  demand  would  api>car  to  place 
ecclesiastical  authority  on  such  a  footing  with 
regard  to  the  state  from  which  it  sought  secu- 
lar support,  tliat  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
opj)osition  which  it  created,  not  only  amongst 
Disseutei-s  and  Seceders,  but  on  the  i>art  of  a 
ministry  which  had  but  just  emei-ged  from 
tlie  heat  of  discussion  on  the  Irish  Church 
question.  The  result  was  that  the  Dissenting 
bodies  all  over  the  country  were  iux>used; 
that  from  Glasgow  an  anti-state-church  peti- 
tion was  signed  by  14,()00  persons;  and  tliat 
when  the  report  of  the  commissioners  denied 
tlie  alleged  necessity  for  providing  more 
churches  and  increasing  the  number  of  the 
clergy  by  a  grant  of  jiublic  money,  numbers 
of  Dissenters  both  in  England  and  Scothmd 
were  ready  to  suj)ix)rt  the  government 

This  support,  however,  was  not  such  as  to 
afford  a  secure  majority  in  a  general  election, 
and  tlie  effects  of  the  events  which  had  called 
it  forth  had  considerably  diminished.  In  tlie 
absence  of  any  strong  claim  on  the  grounds  of 
prospective  legislation  the  friends  of  the  ail- 
ministration  relied  chiefly  on  tlie  representa- 
tion that  the  queen  was  anxious  to  retain  her 
present  advisers,  in  whom  she  had  complete 
confidence.  Electoi-s  were  exhorteil  to  suj)- 
port  the  friends  of  their  young  and  ix)pul:ir 
soverei,^,  and  not  to  return  a  government 
to  which  she  would  have  an  avei*sion  at  the 
very  commencement  of  her  reign. 

These  representations  were  not  only  ill- 
advised,  but  were  ill-timed.  Tliey  were 
made  not  by  the  ministers,  but  by  those  par- 
tisans of  the  ministry  who  were  eager  to  ob- 
tain a  majority;  and  O'Connell  and  the  Irish 
party  were  among  the  hottest  advocates  of  the 
return  of  the  Whigs,  on  the  ground  of  the  an- 
tij)athy  which  the  queen  must  necessarily  feel 
to  the  Tories,  who  were  represented  to  be  lier 
inveterate  enemies.  Tlie  language  used  by 
the  agitators  on  both  sides  was  so  violent,  so 
ex;i  .^crated,  that  it  now  api)eai-s  to  be  almost 
incretlible  that  men  should  have  given  utter- 
ance to  such  fierce  invective,  such  unscrupu- 
lous denunciation.  The  whole  country  was  in 
a  state  of  intense  excitement,  and  many  of 


those  politicians  who  had  a  reputation  for 
mtxierate  views  and  guarded  statements  were 
carried  away  in  the  vortex  of  party  conflict. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  queen  had 
found  her  first,  and  therefore  her  most  trusted, 
adviser  in  Lord  Melbourne.     But  whatever 
may  have  been  his  lack  of  true  energy  or  true 
sL'itemanship  as  prime  minister,  there  were 
few  men  more  capable  of  explaining  to  her 
the  duties  of  lier  station,  and  explaining  the 
l)olitical  constitution  of  the  country.    At  the 
same  time  he  was  one  of  the  men  least  likely 
to  make  such  a  duty  subservient  to  his  own 
advantage,  or  even  to  the  promotion  of  the 
party  of  which  he  waa  the  chief.    Ajiart  from 
his  elegant  manners,  extensive  reading,  and 
agreeable  tem\yeT,  he  was  one  of  the  kindliest 
advisers  living,  and  possessed  a  siugubrly 
generous  nature.    Tliat  he  was  always  ready 
to  conciliate  may  have  been  a  weakness;  but 
he  had  that  sort  of  sagacity  which  in  times 
of  only  moderate  trial  will  often  succeed  in 
"keeping  things  pleasant,"  and  he  hatl  remark- 
able tact,  which  added  greatly  to  his  social 
qualities,  and   was  consistent  with  an  un- 
selfish disposition.     For  the  young  queen  he 
ent^itained  a  sincere  regard,  and  his  admira- 
tion for  her  chai-acter  made  him  earnestly  en- 
deavour to  make  her  life  a  happy  one,  and  to 
instruct  her  in  the  duties  of  state  without  ex- 
acting too  much  from  her  youth  and  station 
It  was  no  wonder  that  Victoria  should  have  felt 
a  gnitefid  affection  to  one  who  occupied  so  con- 
fidential a  position,  nor  that  she  should  bare 
learned  to  look  upon  him  less  as  the  minister 
tluui  as  the  trusted  guardian,  and  herself  no 
more  the  sovereign  than  the  pupil.    WLen 
^rt'llx)urne's  real  character  was  acknowledged 
after  the  dust  of  party  strife  had  cleared  away, 
and  he  lay  dc;id,  it  was  admitted  that  though 
he  haci  neither  the  political  ability  nor  the 
intellectual  force  necessary  for  the  head  of  » 
government,  at  a  time  when  contending  ^' 
terests  were  gathering  for  a  trial  of  strengtl^ 
he  wiis  not  the  indolent  lounger  or  the  ea«3 
cynic  which  people  had  half  believed  him  "^ 
be,  because  of  his  peculiar  affectation  of  levi*^^ 
and  indifference  to  troublesome  qaestiona.  t^^ 
was  a  man  with  a  remarkable  capacity  i 
hard  work,  and  with  an  anxiouB  desire  to  d 
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justlj  »nfl  fcuriy  with  his  opponeut«»  which 
oould  not  IxAve  left  bim  at  eas^^  even  though 
h*'  *     *  rJijiary  fa*:ulty  for  looking  at 

tirr  f  life  -  a  facuJtj?  which  ctnild 

perliape  Alone  hare  sustained  bis  true  aiuinbi' 
htj  and  gentleness  of  beiirt  under  the  peculiar 
trials  of  his  own  domestic  life. 

It  is  a  Battled  matter  now  that  &o  far  from 

unfjurlj  uiiing  hia  influence  to  promote  his 

own  interofts  or  to  increase  his  importance,  or 

to  iDAke  his  party  the  monopolists  of 

ittcftl  power^  he  advised  the  queen  to  **hold 

out  the  dive  brunch  a  little"  to  the  Tories* 

He  had  not  contrived  the  circumstances  bj 

which  she  was  impress^^d  that  a  Tory  govem- 

mrnt  woold  be  leas  i&  accordance  with  her 

opitiioQS  and  her  desires  than  the  ministry 

then  in  power^  and  be  did  not  endeavour  to 

p6rp9tiiat«  tb«jm.     He  had  the  reputation  of 

indifferent   lounger,    whose    manner    to 

deputations   and  to  serious  violent 

appeared  to  be  trivial  when  com- 

with  the  sedate  and  even  sok'mn  de- 

ol  Peel  and  the  volcanic  energy  and 

attainments  of  Brougham*    Fro- 

hMy  ti  WI0  because  of  a  half  humorous  sa- 

lirifly  asiite  of  tlie  difference  between  these 

Mramods  statesmen  and  himself  that  he  ex- 

jggermied    his    assumption    of    careless    in« 

but  the  satire  was  missed^  and  the 

ilioD  was  taken  for  the  reality  except 

by  m  few  like  Sydney  Smith  and  Lord  Lana- 

ikfwtii*,  who  really  knew  him,     Tf  there  was 

one  thing  about  wtiich  bia  indiderence  was 

nnctT»  it  was  his  own  exaltation.     He  had 

titti*  of  tlur  pride  of  place  or  power,  and  simply 

tinglied  away  the  queen's  pro|)oeal  to  lieat<>w 

upon  him  the  blue  ribbon  as  a  mark  of  her 

li  obligatiotis — saying,  **A  garter  may 

to  ua  somelxMly  of  oonseqnenoe  whom 

g  eUe  will  rt'ach ;  but  what  would  be 

H  fit  mv  t.'iV  ill'*  ill    X  caimot  bribe  my- 

Bni  light  almost  say 

ui  I  instances,  which 

tfid  for  the  suspicions  that  the  qaeen 

flontrotted    by   the   Whigs  ^  mspiciona 

nr»  toon  developed    into  emphatic 

of  political  intrigue  and  violent  de- 

[(ibdeavour- 


ing  to  surround  the  throne  with  kis  own  par- 
tisans, and  to  make  himself  an  irremovable 
minister  of  stat^*  Of  course  these  invectives 
must  be  regarded  as  having  far  leas  meaning 
at  that  time  of  strong  utterances  and  reckless 
declamation  than  they  would  have  in  our  own 
day,  and  it  muat  be  remembered  that  the 
course  pursued  by  the  rainisterialist^  in  can- 
vassing votes  for  the  "friends  of  the  young 
and  ionocent  queen"  had  much  to  do  with  the 
widely-spreatl  opinion  that  the  crown  was  en- 
tirely under  Whig  influence.  Another  cause 
of  adverse  feeling  was  the  position  supposcil 
to  be  held  in  the  royal  household  by  Baron 
Stock  mar. 

Louise  LehzeUj  the  former  governess  of  the 
queen »  was  the  daughter  of  a  Hanoverian 
ck'rgj^man^  and  had  first  come  to  England  in 
1818  as  governess  to  the  Princess  Feodora  of 
Leincngen,  a  daughter  by  the  first  marriage  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  In  1824  she  entered 
upon  the  same  duties  for  the  Princess  Victoria; 
but  as  slie  was  a  foreigner,  the  title  of  sub- 
govemeas  was  abandoned  for  that  of  "lady 
in  attendance."  In  IB27  George  lY.  liad 
raised  her  to  the  rank  of  a  Hanoverian  ba- 
roness, and  as  the  Baroness  Lelizen  she  con- 
tinued her  instructions,  while  from  1831  until 
the  accession  of  the  princei^  to  the  throne  she 
acted  as  sub-governess  under  the  Duchess  of 
NortbumberUnd^  who  had  been  appointed 
governess.  After  the  accession  of  her  royal 
pupil  she  remriined  for  some  time  as  lady  in 
attendance  anrf  companion  to  the  queen.  The 
baroness  may  be  said  to  have  been  private 
secretary  to  her  majesty  as  regarded  personal 
matters  and  non-political  correspondence;  but 
it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  one 
to  attend  not  only  to  the^  personal  affairs 
but  to  those  that  had  reference  to  state  topics 
— a  private  secretary'  in  fact,  who  should  hold 
a  confidential  relation  between  the  ministry 
and  the  crown.  There  were,  however,  Bom© 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  appointing  such  a 
person.  Gtorge  III.  had  laboriously  done 
his  own  secretarial  work  until  be  became 
blind*  and  he  then  appointed  Colonel  Herbert 
Taylor  as  hia  private  secretary,  and  paid  his 
salary  out  of  the  funds  at  the  disposid  of  the 
arrangement  waa  i 
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objected  to,  aud  the  appointment  of  a  private 
secretary  at  aU  was  reg^irded  with  disfavour. 
When  the  prince  regent  appointed  Colonel 
MacMidiun  as  hia  Becretai'y,  and  wiahed  to 
Imve  his  ealary  |>aid  out  of  the  public  funds, 
the  appointment  was  attacked  in  pai  Itanient 
fljB  being  uncoustitutionaL  The  opponents 
decliiied  that  secrets  of  state  should  not  be 
allowed  to  a  tliinl  i>artj  beside  the  king  and 
the  ministers,  and  argued  that  a  private  secre- 
toi-y  would  be  as  it  were  a  court  of  revision 
above  the  cabinet.  This  was  clcnied  by  the 
ministry,  who  represented  that  a  secretary  was 
ueceasary  to  assiat  the  regent  in  his  private 
correqjondence,  and  to  get  through  the  mass 
of  mechmiical  labour  which  devolved  upon 
the  sovereign  in  the  transaction  of  pubhc 
business,  that  the  private  aecret^iry  had  no 
|>olitical  reaponsibility,  that  his  ollice  in  no  way 
interfered  with  the  duties  of  any  ministeri  and 
tluit  the  ministeiis  of  the  crown  remained  the 
legal  and  constitutional  instruments  by  whom 
all  public  busincia  had  to  b€  tntuaiicted.  The 
regent  therefore  kept  Ids  sccreUiry,  but  was 
obliged  to  pay  him  out  of  the  privy  purse  in- 
stead of  from  public  money.  William  IT. 
hati  reinstated  his  father's  former  secretary, 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  and  though  no  opposi- 
tion wajB  manifested  to  this  appointment,  it 
may  have  been  the  imjjr^sion  that  a  peraon 
poBSeaaing  bo  much  knowledge  rehiting  both 
to  private  and  state  affair^  and  holding  so 
confidential  a  position  in  relation  to  the  sove- 
reign, was  able  to  exert  very  considerable  jioli- 
ticid  influence.  All  this  made  it  seem  unde- 
sirable to  appoint  any  one  to  the  situation  of 
private  secretary  to  the  young  queen. 

It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  enough,  how- 
ever,  that  some  of  these  considerations  were 
against  the  performance  of  tlie  secretarial 
duties  liy  the  prime  minister,  or,  indeed  by 
any  miniater,  and  although  by  not  naming 
any  one  to  the  post  the  possible  intrigues 
which  would  have  pisen  in  order  to  secure  so 
influential  an  appointment  were  avoided,  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  leaving  the  ministry 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  endeavoured  to 
take  advantage  of  the  existing  inclination  of 
the  queen  towai'ds  a  Wliig  government,  and 
to  make  it  appear  that  tha  Tories  wei'e  m 


ininii(^  to  her  interests  that  her  only  hope  ti 
happiness,  U  not  of  personal  security,  would 
depend  upon  tl>e  retention  of  the  existing 
government* 

It  hiiji  idready  been  mentioned  tliat  LonI 
Melbourne  empl*atically  denied  these  aorusa- 
tionSf  so  far  as  he  was  persotnaUy  eaneeniiKl, 
and  it  seems  j>rettT  certain  that  ueitlief  l*e 
nor  Earl  Russell  used  what  would  have  Xhsvh 
considered  undue  influence.  Indeed  the 
queen,  though  she  Iiaa  in  quite  r^fcent  timen 
acknowledged  (in  those  adntiiuble  memtHW 
which  have  been  published  to  the  world)  tJiat 
she  then  *'  indulged  strong  feelings  of  pohtiml 
partisanship,"  was  even  in  those  early  days  no 
mere  puppet  of  state  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
adx^antage  of  a  ministry,  but  had  a  judgment 
capable  of  forming  de^ite  and  fairly  aceitnle 
conclusions — as  was  after^'ard«  sho^n  by  ibe 
confidence  which  she  placed  in  Sir  B<tbcft 
Peel,  and  the  rektion  w^hich  she  continued  to 
sustain  to  both  parties*  But  we  have  already 
referred  to  Melbourne's  ^>eraoiial  cUdmson  the 
queen*B  reganl,  to  his  devotion  to  her  Imppi- 
ness,  and  to  the  easy  and  kindly  manner  in 
which  he  instructed  her  in  public  afiTain.  U 
waa  impossible  but  that  he  should  hareiftrong 
influence,  and  it  was  almost  as  impofleihle  that 
the  opponents  of  the  ministry  shoald  rriiaift 
from  rejiresenting  him  as  a  cmfty  time^aerver* 
who  endeavoured  to  make  hImBelf  indispen- 
sable and  surroundeil  the  sovereign  with  htt 
friends  and  subordinates  that  he  mighl  be 
ruler  of  the  state.  The  very  fact  tliat  Mel- 
boume  was  then  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  a- 
moderate  Liberal,  careless  of  power,  and 
a  eonfinned  habit  of  that  kind  of  heed! 
which  consists  in  a  desire  to  avoid  miifc 
to  let  troublesome  questions  alone,  gave 
sion  to  his  political  enemies.  He  was  too 
t«)  avoid  yielding  to  his  friends  and  suj 
advantages  which  he  would  never  Imve 
fur  himself ;  and  thus  from  good  nat nre  ani 
the  kind  of  easy  scepticism  ihat  saw  ""noUii 
worth  making  a  fuss  about,"  where  mom 
nest  politicians  thought  they  detected 
abandonment  of  a  principle,  he  arouised 
picions,  which  damaged  and  ultimately  hetj 
to  ruin  his  party,  and  to  exclude  Idm 
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ifor  WW  ike  general  suBpicicm  of  tiDdue  in* 

wx  dtmitmhed  by  the  prcaenc^  in  the  royal 

»hotit  of  Baron  Stockmar,  who,  though  he 

WM  «  tii.iii  of  known  integrity  aud  of  mngulur 

•eiiidtivcncss  to  any  iroputatiojx  of  interference 

in  politicai  matters,  occupied  both  then  iiml 

aft4*rwiirUd  a  very   peculiar   relation   to  the 

i|Qe«D  and  to  her  social  interests,     Chriiitiau 

FH#>ffrich  Stockmiir  had  formerly  been  the 

eon  Sdential  secretary ,  th  e  physician ,  th  e  trn»ted 

Incnd  Aod  adyiaer  of  Leopold.    It  was  be  who 

ilone  ootUd  break  to  the  prince  the  distreasing 

Dews  of  the  death  of  the  Princess  Chailottfi  in 

1817;  it  was  to  him  tlmt  the  bereaved  hns* 

Innd  Unt  spoke  after  kneeling  by  the  bedside 

tfHl  kissing  the  cold  hands  of  the  wife  whom 

ht  hftd  loved*   **He  presised  me  to  him,"  wrote 

Stdckmar,  **and  said^  *I  am  now  quite  deso- 

Utc;  phjcnise  me  always  to  stay  with  me/" 

H«»  dill  utay,  and  gave  a  lifelong  service.    *'  My 

iMfidU)  b  tolerable,"  he  wrot^  in  the  same  letter 

ust  been  quoted,  **for  though  1  am 

ijy  shaken  and  shall  be  yet  more  so 

''/  th#  sorrow  of  the  prince,  still  I  feel  strong 

«&0Q^,  even  stronger  than  I  used  to  be.     I 

■■tjr  laiTe  the  prince  when  obliged  by  pressing 

^'^iBUKBi,     I  diue  alone  with  him  and  sleep  in 

_to  room.     Directly  he  wakes  in  the  night  I 

'  ^P$  and  sit  talking  by  his  bedside  till  he 

'  Aaleisp  again.    I  feel  incre^isingly  that  uu- 

*^**«i-lor  trials  are  my  portion  in  life,  and 

ibU.  thmt  will  be  many  more  of  them  before 

'  o?itr*     I  seem  to  be  here  to  care  more 

^**tlu«^  than  for  myself,  and  I  am  well  con* 

^tth  ibis  destiny.** 

**ii»  was  the  man— and  an  acute,  patient, 

■■Wifiij^  far-seeing  man  he  was — an  accom- 

^^••*l  physician  who  diagnosed  the  minds  of 

^**  ^Unongst  whom  he  lived,  and  judged  of 

^  tuietitioos  and  character  with  remark- 

^^  •*g»city;  specially  in  reference  to  the 

■'*44^  0I  their  actions  in  public  eventu  and 

FHitiQ^  ^jj^ini^  iu  which  he  took  no  immediate 

^*^     U  mtij  mem  to  illuistrate  Stockmar's 

^^^  of  wHftt  wa«  l)econiing,  or  at  all  events 

uin  cDDdttct  which  should  be  carefully  ob- 

^*^*d  by  otie  in  his  position — a  foreigner  in 

^oftdsotial  situation  at  the  British  court— 

*/**  bs  had  re»olut«fIy  declined  to  attend  the 

^^J««i  Charlotte  in  his  capacity  as  a  phy* 


aician^and  even  though  he  had  serious  doubtii 
of  the  treatment  of  the  case  by  the  EngUs^h 
physicians  previous  to  her  accouchement,  he 
could  only  l^  previtiled  ou  to  offer  advice 
when  they  distinctly  requeMed  him  to  visit 
her  about  two  hours  before  her  draih.  This 
may  seem  almost  a  bbmabJe  retict^nce  till 
we  remember  what  would  hav^e  been  the  state 
of  public  feeling  if  the  prin€C«s  had  dieil 
after  the  English  physicians  had  heen  super- 
seded by  a  foreigner,  and  when  we  recall  the 
fact  that  the  chief  medical  attendant,  Sir 
Bichard  Croft,  never  afterwards  regained  the 
balance  of  his  mind,  which  had  been  unhinged 
by  the  calamity,  and  that  he  eventually  shot 
himself  with  a  pistol  which  he  found  in  the 
room  of  a  house  where  he  was  staying  to 
attend  a  hidy  whose  protracted  confinement 
had  revived  the  unbeiirable  memory  of  the 
former  fatal  event. 

On  the  death  of  her  father,  Leopold,  then 
king  of  the  Belgians,  and  respected  all  over 
Euro^>e  for  his  integrity  and  sagacity,  may  be 
said  to  have  become  the  natural  guardian  of 
the  Princess  Victoria.  On  her  accession  he 
believed  he  could  do  her  no  greater  service 
than  to  send  his  own  ttiisted  adviser  to  give 
her  friendly  aid  and  counsel  in  his  name,  and 
especially  to  give  watchful  care  to  the  then 
not  remote  probability  of  her  receiving  the 
addresses  of  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
Though  Lord  Melbourne  himself  fotlilled  many 
of  the  duties  of  a  private  secretary  in  affairs 
of  state,  and  by  reason  of  his  f>ersonai  regard 
for  the  queen  held  an  almo^  paternal  relation 
10  her  at  that  time,  there  was  still  a  necessity 
for  some  person  to  act  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication in  many  matters  between  the 
queen  and  the  prime  minister  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet.  For  fifteen  months  Stock - 
mar  filled  this  undefined  but  yet  useful  office 
as  ft  trusted  adviser  who  could  be  consulte<l 
u|>on  the  higher  personal  interests  of  the  sov- 
ereign and  matters  of  importance  connected 
with  the  court.  It  was  his  duty  to  oViserve 
attentively  everything  which  could  affect  the 
well-being  of  the  king's  niece,  but  his  clear 
insight  made  him  tmrefully  avoid  every  inter- 
ference with  English  affairs  of  slate,  sti  that 
he  never  excited  the  suspicion  or  jealousy  of 
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Vae  inmistry.  The  queen  herself  hns  told  us 
that  Melbourne  had  the  greatest  regard  aud 
affection  for,  and  the  most  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  him.  In  a  letter  to  her  nmjesty 
he  ftaid;  **Stockmar  is  not  only  au  excellent 
man,  but  abo  one  of  the  most  jsenaible  I  have 
ever  met  with/^  Palmeraton,  who,  it  k  said, 
disliked  Stockmar,  yet  s^ioke  of  him  as  an  ex- 
ample  of  complete  diaiutereateduesa;  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  held  him  in  very  high  estimation. 

"Baron  Stockmar/'  says  Max  Miiller,  **waa 
neitlier  a  statesman  nor  a  diplomatist  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  tlie  wordj  and  though  mov- 
ing all  his  life  in  that  inner  circle  where  de- 
cisions are  taken  which  inJ^uence  the  course 
of  history;  nay,  though  forming  occasionally 
the  very  centre  of  that  narrow  circle,  he  never 
claimed  credit  for  himself,  but  was  content  to 
remain  through  life  the  unkuowii  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  sovereignu  whom  he  served. 
The  real  secret  of  his  success  was  his  entire 
truthfulness  in  his  dealings  with  friends  and 
opponents^  and  the  rare  art  which  he  posseased 
of  tilling  the  truth,  even  to  kings,  without 
giving  offence." 

It  ia  not  beside  the  intention  of  the  present 
history  to  dweU  thus  upon  the  characteristics 
of  ih'iTi  man  who  occupied  bo  delicate  and  yet 
30  undefined  a  {loaition  towards  the  royal 
household,  for  when  in  the  summer  of  18?ia 
he  left  England,  it  was  to  transfer  first  hia 
keen  observation  and  afterwards  his  confiden- 
tial  advice  and  conipamonship  to  the  young 
prince  who  afterward>s  became  tiie  consort  of 
the  queen. 

Though  Stockmar  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  ministry  and  even  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  hie  presence  at  the  court  in  a 
confidential  capacity  was  made  the  subject 
of  bitter  oommeut  by  those  who  accused  the 
Whigs  of  an  endeavour  U*  subordinate  the 
queen,  Mr,  Abercromby,  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  once  declared  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  that  he  felt  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  caII  attention  in  parliament  to  the  uncon- 
stitutional jxiaition  of  that  foi-eigner  Stock- 
mar.  The  premier  replied  that  Stockmar 
was  a  person  who  fulfilled  duties  in  which 
circumstances  had  made  it  necessary  that 
^Hfcebodj  should  be  employed^  aad  tbftt  ht 


was  there  with  hia  (Melbourne's)  knowl 
and  approval.    On  Stockmar  bearing  of 
he  said,  "  Tell  Abercromby  to  bring  f< 
his  motion  against  me  in  parliament;  I 
know  how  to  defend  myself/'    Nothing  c^ 
of  the  threat  or  the  retort,  bat  there  can 
no  douVit  of  the  increased  injury  to  ihc  n^ 
istry  by  the  supposition  that  Stockmar  rej; 
aented    a    foreign    influence    to    which 
government  was  amenable.    ^'  King  Leo{»Qi^ 
and  Stockmar  are  very  good  and  intcllig»soi 
people,**  said  Melbourne,  "but  I  dislike  r&j 
much  to  hear  it  said  by  my  friends  that  I  m 
influenced  by  them.     We  know  it  is  not  ttw, 
but  still  I  dislike  to  hear  it  said.** 

These  were  the  elements  of  that  Viitter  con- 
test w*hich  was  to  reaidt  in  a  majonty  to  tiie 
Wbigs — but  only  such  a  majoritx  as  repre- 
sented the  diminishing  influence  of  their 
government,  and  the  incre-ased  distrost  with 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  conntrv.  Nor 
was  their  position  strengthened  by  the  avoml 
of  any  future  policy  which  would  aecnre  the 
adhesion  of  those  who  desiired  to  see  fui-thcr 
me^isures  of  reform.  The  addressea  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaders  were  party  speeches  and 
little  more. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to  the  electors  of 
Tam worth:  "In  cordial  concurrence  with  that 
powerful  CoDservative  party  witb  which  I 
am  proud  to  boast  of  my  connection,  looking 
rather  to  the  defence  of  gre^t  principlee  than 
to  the  mere  temporary  interests  of  party,  I 
have  given  a  zealous  support  to  a  weak  and 
inefficient  government,  whenever  it  has  dfered 
any  opposition,  however  lukewarm  and  hed- 
tatmg,  to  projects  of  further  dumge  in  the 
system  of  representation  or  in  the  balance  of 
tlie  constituted  authorities  of  the  state.^  On 
the  other  hand,  Lord  John  Russell  told  the 
electors  of  Stroud—**  I  have  endeavoured  U> 
strengthen  our  institutions  l»y  refunning  Uiem; 
to  obtain  complete  and  full  liberty  for  every 
religious  opinion ;  to  give  to  Ireland  the 
franchises  of  Great  Britain;  but  in  so  dotng 
I  have  been  cautious  not  so  to  innovate 
admit  any  principle  by  which  our 
institutions  might  themselves  be  endangereJ; 
not  so  to  define  religious  lil  m  ►  weAk«n 
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tKe  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ii'ebnd 
as  W  treak  or  ilktiirb  the  unity  of  the  empire- 
In  ihis  gpint  I  uiuat  always  oppoet  auy  pro- 
|)fi>iiUoii  for  Uie  adoptiou  of  an  elective  House 
"f  Lartbt,   or  of   tlie  voluntury   principle   in 
rrlij^iuu,*      It  would  perhaps  be  dilficult  to 
u'4tpQt^  an  aiJilresB  more  calculated  to  increase 
ih«  gTf>WLtig  distrust  of  tii©  Dissenters  anr]  tlie 
iurient  reformers.     Indeed  at  this  time  the 
Kirl   of   Darham,  who  was  regarded  as  an 
iklTAtioeci  reformer,  was  spoken  of   as  the 
po«ble  head  of  a  new  ministry,  which,  ac- 
aoardiag  to  his  av^owed  policy  would  have  been 
ri»i'y  mnch  like  what  is  now  sf^oken  of  as 
'  ral-Cooflervative."     He  had  been  con- 
by  the  dectoi-s  of  his  own  county  on 
itIcaJ  sitnation,  and  several  candidates 
psirlianjent  had  endorseil  his  views;  but 
biR  ^waa  to  be  otherwise  and  far  less  fortunately 
ec^  ployed^  as  we  ahall  presently  see, 

*XV  show  the  manner  in  which  family  hiflu- 

«r»<9e  Wftg  even  then  used  to  secure  the  return 

<iC    J&  ondidate,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 

Mjmj^|uifl  and    March  ioneas  of  LondondeiTy 

•8*^t  the  folio wiuj^    agreeable  manifesto  to 

«i«ir  Durliam   tenantry  through  their  can- 

dliiate.     "  We  asure  all  those  who  answer  to 

^^  Menm  appeal  that  we  make  to  thcra^ 

^M  Hep  forwnrd  with  heart  and  soul  in  the 

^^^"''^CTintiye  c&vae  to  nsscue  the  countty  from 

***<tieid  domination — that  the  sense  of   the 

**'^**S*tie(a  to  na  personally  will  be  for  ever 

'"SWeted   m  our  memories;   and   that    the 

^**tUudo  of  ourselves  and  oar  family  to  thfjse 

^'^^  live  ground  us  and  on  our  property,  wiVi 

*<*  proportion  to   this   important  demand 

^  >lkaik«  npcin  them  to  prove  their  fidelity 

^^   tJieir  attachment  to  our  sentiments  and 

^^^«nee  itx  our  opinions.     We  send  these 

*^'  ( I  lions  to  our  esteemed  friend, 

*^'  I   HeniT'  Liddell.  to  KUike  every 

*^  be  shall  think  fit ;  and  we  have  begged 

QMpecialiy  to  report    to  uh   those   who 

smloosly  to  our  call,  and  thoee  who 

^^  ^Utmindfid  of  our  eameHt  wishes/*    lliere 

^''U^ihing  lui pleasantly  significant  in  these 

^^«  promises  of  contingent  advantage  to 

***  ^*^e^  and  in  the  implied  menace  to  the 

5***bed[«it  elector.    There  could  be  no  more 

argument  than  such  an  addroaa^ — 
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to  bIiow  how  inoperative  the  Reform  Bill 
could  be  made  in  certain  constituencies  unU  ss 
the  legislature  also  protected  voters  in  the 
exercise  of  their  privileges. 

In  constituencieii  like  Tamworth,  however, 
the  election  would  have  to  be  conducteJ  on  a 
different  ground.  The  boroughs  and  large 
towns  might  be  scenes  of  bribery  and  coiTup- 
tion  on  both  sides,  but  only  constitutional 
principles  were  acknowledged,  and  it  was 
perceived  by  the  sagacious  opponents  of  tlie 
government  that  the  battle  would  be  very 
effectually  fought  by  ca-reful  registration.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  indeed^  told  his  friends  at  Tam- 
worth that  it  might  be  disagreeable,  and  in* 
deed  inconvenient,  to  them  to  attend  to  the 
registration  of  voters  which  annually  took 
place  through  the  country,  "  All  this/'  said 
be,  *'  may  be  revolting  to  you ;  but  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  it  w  better  you  should 
take  tills  trouble  than  that  you  should  allow 
the  constitution  to  become  the  victim  of  false 
friends,  or  that  you  should  be  trampled  under 
the  hoof  of  a  ruthless  democracy.  The 
advice  which  has  been  given  to  some  per- 
sons is  *Agitate,  agitate,  agitate  1*  The  advice 
which  I  should  give  to  you  would  be  this: 
*  Register,  register,  register  '/*' 

Of  courae  the  "  trampling  under  the  hoof  of 
a  ruthless  democracy**  on  the  one  side  and 
other  much  stronger  modes  of  expression  on 
both  sides,  were  only  ortlinary  oratorical 
flourishes.  Then  as  now  stiongly  illustrative 
words  were  used  by  spejikers  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  but  they  must  not  be  tiken  to 
mean  all  that  they  Ht^^nvlly  imply.  "A 
butcher,**  says  a  witty  writer  of  tliat  day— 
"  m.ty  say  that  his  heart  bleeils  for  his  coun- 
try, and  yet  feel  very  comfortable  all  the 
time."  It  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  take 
all  the  **  flowers  of  rhetoric  "  of  that  period  at 
anything  like  tlie  equivalent  at  which  they 
wouJd  now  lie  place*!.  Tlie  language  of  in- 
vective and  the  c<in stint  ush  of  expletives  to 
be  noted  in  the  speeches  of  the  time  in  amaz- 
ing  to  A  modem  reader  with  a  refined  taste, 
and  BO  we  shall  be  obliged  to  see  when  we 
presently  refer  to  the  tannte  and  rccrimina* 
tiona  which  enlivened  parliament  in  the  next 
session.    Tlie  language  tlien  employed  in  poli- 
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titMl  controversy  was  often  such  aa  c^uld 
sciircely  have  been  tolerated  except  for  the 
accepttnl  retaliation  of  a  barbaroua  reference 
t^^  a  duel  for  the  piiriK>se  of  bringinjj^  violence 
to  a  climax,  and  so  vindiwitinj^  the  riglit  to 
abuse  an  antagonist  by  the  rellection  tliat  he 
miglit  claim  the  privilege  of  giving  the  ag- 
gressor a  chance  to  murder  him,  or  to  be  mur- 
dered. 

But  after  all  the  strong  language,  and  tlie 
strenuous  contest  during  the  elections,  there 
was  very  little  change  in  tlie  relative  position 
of  parties  up  to  the  end  of  July.  By  the  19th 
of  August,  however,  the  numl>er  of  LiWrals 
replaced  by  Conservatives  and  Tories  amounted 
to  (id,  and  the  rei)lacemeuts  on  the  other  side 
to  only  53.  Instead  of  the  Liberal  majority 
iHjing  356  to  302  as  in  the  last  parliament, 
the  present  majority  was  only  336  to  322. 
Tliat  the  queen  had  expressed  a  wish  to  retain 
their  service  h*id  been  the  chief  claim  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  to  a  return  to 
]K)wer.  Several  of  the  principal  constituencies 
had  openly  l>ecome  Conservative.  Mr.  Hume 
wiw  rejected  by  the  electoi-s  of  Middlesex,  and 
.accepted  the  representation  of  Kilkenny 
through  the  influence  of  O'Connell.  Mr. 
lioebnck  was  unseated  at  Bath.  Liver|)ool 
and  Hull  both  gave  up  their  Radicid  mem- 
bet's. 

On  the  13th  of  November  the  queen  ojKjned 
parliament  in  i>erson,  her  j)rogress  through 
the  streets  being  gi-eeted  by  the  enthusiastic 
phiudiLs  of  a  vast  concoui-se  of  i)eople.  The 
address  in  ivi)ly  to  the  ix)yal  speech  was  unani- 
mously accepted  in  the  upper  house  ami  in  the 
House  of  (^omnions,  Sir  Robert  Peel — concur- 
ring in  the  seconding  of  the  addreas,  but  re- 
serving his  opinion  on  every  measure  to  which 
it  made  allusitm — gave  the  queen's  appeal  the 
most  unqualified  acquiescence  in  tendering  to 
her  majesty  an  assurance  of  loyalty  and  of  his 
desire  to  afford  the  co-operation  which  she 
asked  when  she  said,  "In  meeting  this  i)arlia- 
ment,  the  first  tliat  has  l)een  elected  under  my 
authority,  1  am  anxious  to  declare  my  confi- 
<lence  in  your  loyalty  and  wisdom.  The  early 
age  at  which  I  am  called  to  the  sovereignty  of 
this  kingdom  renders  it  a  more  im|)erative 
duty,  that  under  Divine  Providence  I  should 


])lace  my  reliance  open  your  cordial  co-opera- 
tion and  upon  the  love  and  affection  of  my 
people.''    Tlie  address  was  not  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged however.   Three  amendments  intended 
to  mise  the  question  of  further  political  en- 
franchisement and  to  set  forth  the  views  of 
the  Radicals  were  moved  by  Mr.  Wakley  and 
seconded  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  but  the 
(ii'st  of  them  being  rejected  by  an  enoimous 
majority  the  two  others  were  abandoned.  On 
a  i)ortion  of  the  queen's  speech  which  said, 
'^I  place  uni-eservedly  at  your  disposal  those 
hereditary  revenues  which  were  transferred 
to  the  public  by  my  immediate  predecessor; 
and  I  have  commanded  that  such  papers  sa 
may  be  necessary  for  the  full  examination  of 
this  subject  shall  }te  prepared  and  laid  hefore 
you."    Mr.  Harvey  brought  forward  amend- 
ments for  the  puq>ose  of  placing  the  heredi- 
tary revenues  of  the  crown   more  directly 
under  the  control  of  parlLament,  and  to  pro- 
cure a  revision  of  the  pension  list.    These 
proposals  were  also  defeated  at  the  time,  though 
afterwaids  the  government  brought  in  a  mo- 
tion appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  subject.     The  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Wakley  elicited  fi-om  Loi"d  John  Russell 
a  (leclaration  of  entire  dissent  from  the  view& 
of  the  Radicids.     He  empliatically  dedaredL 
that  so  soon  again  to  ent*;r  into  the  questioi^^ 
of  the  consti-uction  of  the  representation  wouk  3 
destn\v  the  stability  of  our  institutions.    Tli   -^ 
settlement  of  the  monetary  affairs  in  relatio-  ^a 
to  the  crown  and  the  income  of  £3(\000  to  Lz^ 
gianted  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  occupied  tkzzi 
remainder  of  the  session,  and  pai'liament  "w— -s 
to  have  adjourned  till  February  (1S38),  b*.^ 
serious  news  from  C^inada  made  it  necessc%-3 
to  onler  its  reiussembly  on  the  IGth  of  Janiufc-Tr; 
It  may  be  noticed  here  as  illustrating     "tl 
|H)sition  of  pjirties,  that  among  bitter  opi:>ox 
ents  of  Mell>ourne  Bi-ougham  had  become    't-h 
bitterest.     His  antagonism   was  of  a  l^ixK 
which  passed  beyond  the  confines  of  pai-Jia 
mentary  differences  and  became  personal.    FIib 
excit'ible  temper,  exasperated  by  a  deep  aiici 
incurable  wound  to  his  ambition   and    l^is 
vanity,  led  him  to  display  an  almost  ferocioiM 
disposition  to  assail  the  premier  and  to  taan^ 
the  ministry  on  every  oocaaion.    He  had  eX" 
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to  be  restored  to  office  on  the  recou- 
stnicliou  of  the  Wltig  tniniatry  in  ivS35|  imd 
it  jw-Tliiipe  Devt?r  seriously  occur retl  to  bim 
(vt  if  it  diJ^  the  suspicmu  doea  not  appear  to 
hatTo  initialed  \m  reat^ntiueut)  that  this  very 
mfimiitT  of  lemp«?r,  hL*  in  discretion,  and  hiis 
oagoreruAlile  eccentricity  had  rcnderetl  it  iiu- 
fiosiiUe  iiYen  for  tin  e;isy-goia|^  stiitesmau  like 
Mcll)otim«3  to  eudtin;  him  as  il  colleague.     In 
1838  Bruugh»im  made  ready  for  a  strenuous 
PfO^ktioi),  itiHte:id  of  maintaining  an  armed 
ntrality  as  he  hmi  duue  in  1837.     Meuu- 
while  Lyudharst  and  he  bad  beew  reconciled^ 
wjd  remained  t?ver  after  on  friendly  and  even 
mtixtiAte    temia.     Towards  many   of   his  old 
lUliiA  he  cotiiiuued  to  profess  tmaJtered  senti- 
tnrnta  of  regard ;  but  to  MeJbooriie  there  was 
uollujig  due  but  condigm  punishment  for  what 
he  caUleil  his  trenchen*;  one  aggravation  of 
o€eftc^  not  Ui  be  forgiven  lay,  as  he  loved  to 
teU,  in  the  premier's  having  written  to  Id  in 
%^>tit  the  Imprisonment  for  Debt  Bill,  and 
*A\\ftt  moasuri^  in  bis  acouistomed  free-and- 
CMf  lone^  without  dropping  the  least  hint  of 
^^  jodiciAl  affront  in  contemplation.     Hod 
^*  UiQ  trteaied  cuntidentially,  and  told  that 
*  ^hole  bhune  ky  with  the  king»  he  would 
pitied  tlj«  intirmity  of  friendiship,  but 
•'^uJd  uiJt  have  felt  himself  outwitted.     But 
lise  of  the  crown  and  the  acceaaion 
nine  to  the  hitlierto  unUmted  power 
™**^  tlio  full  confidence  of  royalty  confers, 
sluuio  of  doubtfid  extenuntion  van- 
ami  ibc  unhappy  egotist  was  forced  to 
"'^  1>liiifily  that  he  hajd  been  kid  aside  by  his 
f^^*  ''  1     'i,  r  than  by  royalty.   Thenceforth  his 
were  devoted  to  the  vindication  of 
'^«5  j©etl^d  chums  and  vcogeauce  on  his  chief 
^^^••^■uy.  The  public  were  never  told  directly 
*^«»  time  wliat  were  the  rea^ions  that  he  was 
^  iGcond  time  ma^le  keeper  of  the  seal; 
«^thcr  causes  which  appeared   to  be  too 
^*^<Hi»  were  never  authentically  denied.   He 
^^    "^  "n  to  tlio  enmity  and 

l"^"^^  t  i«d  sometimes  as  the 

■^•^^  and  cuTied  rival  whom  tba  Whiga  of 
'""^       '  d^iit   feared   to  admit  once   more 
p^le  of  power.     But  on  the  fidl  of 
t    p«elV  abort  administration  the 
ii^-k-iluicly  belplej=»^  while  tlie  new 
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cabinet  stood  in  the  utmost  need  of  some  one 
able  to  cope  with  Lord  Lynd hurst;  yet  for 
sevend  months  tliere  was  no  one  whom  they 
ventured  to  name  as  a  tit  occupant  for  tlie 
woolsaA^k.  Now  tliey  could  no  longer  deceive 
themselves  into  hoping  for  any  quarter  from 
the  eh:H|nent  and  eatasperated  subject  of  olBcial 
ostracism.  Furious  at  the  conspicuous  slight 
put  upon  liim.  Brougham  lost  no  moi^  time 
in  reminding  them  what  manner  of  spirit 
he  was  of.  Day  after  day  he  fioured  forth 
upon  them  the  unfailing  vials  of  his  wrath. 
Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  West  Indies  fur- 
nished him  ill  succession  with  themes  of  in- 
vective  against  what  he  stigmatized  as  their 
maladministration;  while,  for  popularity  in 
Englaudj  he  was  ready  to  outbid  them  easily 
on  educiition,  free-trade,  and  law  reform*  Hail 
the  objections  to  his  readmissiou  to  the  cabinet 
rested  on  tlie  antipjithy  of  the  king,  tliey 
Would  have  been  removed  by  his  demise  in 
1837;  had  they  been  entertained  only  by  the 
premier,  they  must  evidently  have  lieen  over- 
borne by  the  more  placable  views  of  his  col- 
leagues as  time  wore  on,  and  the  ministerial 
majority,  small  enough  at  finst,  grew  less  and 
less.  The  truth  is,  however,  tliat  what  their 
chief  had  the  courage  and  candour  to  declare 
at  starting;  they  were,  or  Boc»n  came  to  be,  con- 
vinced of  with  regard  to  this  most  eccentric 
though  most  eloquent  of  men>  To  one  of  his 
memorable  onslaughts  Melbourne  thus  com- 
menced his  reply: — 

1  ap}»eal  to  the  candour  of  every  one  who 
has  listened  to  the  marvellous  display  of  in* 
genuity  in  argument  and  vei-satility  of  illus- 
tration with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  whether  the  rea- 
sons must  not  liave  been  perfectly  insuf^rable 
which  compelled  us  to  forego  the  advantage 
of  including  him  in  tlie  administration. 

The  information  which  caused  the  earlier 
reassembling  of  parliament  was  that,  from  a 
stAte  of  discontent  and  of  j>erpetual  biokeinng 
between  the  colonial  assembly  mid  the  legih- 
hitive  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  the 
Canadians  iu  Lower  Canada  hail  broken  into 
open  revolt,  and  that  many  of  the  people  uf 

I  M^mvin  (cf  Lord  Melbourne.    W,  M.  Turr«ii&  U  F. 
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Uj)])L'r  C.'aiKula  were  also  disafTecU'd.  Lower 
Canada  w.'is  at  that  time,  even  more  tlian  it  is 
iinw,  distingiiislied  from  UpjMjr  Caiiada  both 
by  nationality  and  by  social  olxservancos. 

Ix)wer  or  Eastern  Cana«la  was  still  French, 
an<l  the  iisiiges  of  the  i)eoi»le  were  in  some 
resi)ect^3  those  of  the  old  French  rL'«j:ime  before 
the  revolution.  TiiU  i)eculiarity  is  still  so 
marked  in  many  i)iu*ts  of  the  colony  that  a 
visitor  is  immeiliatuly  struck  with  what  aj)- 
jX'ars  to  him  to  be  an  anachronism,  when  ho 
passes  from  the  pushing  and  modem  activity 
of  the  upi^r  province  to  thecpiiet^old-fiishioned 
townshii>8  and  villa^t-s  of  tlu'  descendants  of 
the  French  colonist^. 

The  two  provinces  naturally  had  many 
luoro  marked  dilTerences  forty  yeai-s  ago,  and 
uf  c«»ui*st^  <;reater  diiiercuccs  still  when  by  the 
constitution  of  17i>l  they  were  divided  into 
separate  governments,  each  with  its  governor, 
its  executive  onmcil  a])pointed  by  the  crown, 
its  Legislative  council,  also  ai)pointod  by  the 
crown,  and  its  representative  assembly,  the 
inembei-s  of  wliich  were  elected  for  f(.)ur  yeai"S. 
It  was  at  first  intended  that  these  provinces 
should  remain  separate,  one  community  being 
virtually  French  in  feeling  and  education,  and 
Roman  Catholic  in  religi<»n  ;  the  other  chielly 
British,  and  of  the  Frotrstaiit  faith. 

Of  course  it  was  found  to  be  inijKissibh*  to 
separate  the  two  provinces  in  any  artificial 
way;  there  were  no  natui'al  gei^grajihical  divi- 
sions, and  the  real  division  was  the  distinction 
of  race,  of  customs,  and  of  those  laws  which 
were  under  the  control  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly. The  result  was  that  the  attempt  to  bring 
ea<^h  province  under  the  same  kind  of  govern- 
ment failid  utterly.  Tt  exaspenited  the  Lower 
Canadians  that  a  British  party  in  the  legisla- 
tive council  nominated  by  the  crown  should 
be  able  to  dominate  the  country  and  to  over- 
throw the  resolutions  of  the  representative 
assenil.)ly  electeil  by  the  people,  and  by  ]>eo])le 
who  were  French,  and  dt'sired  tt)  retain  Frendi 
laws  and  observances.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
inhabitant's  of  Upper  Canada  demande<l  hK'al 
self-government,  and  resente<l  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  which  coidd  nullify  the  votes  of  the 
people  as  represented  by  their  elected  mem- 


Iwra.   lu  Lower  Canada  the  mixed  population 
of  Fix'nch  and  English  settlers  were  equally 
dissiitisfied  with  thegoveniment,  for  theBiitisli 
colonists  fretted  under  the  operation  of  many 
French  laws  which  were  allowed  to  remain, 
such  as  those  regzirding  the  tenure  of  land. 
(.>n  one  side  the  civil  law  was  hampered  with 
French  prescription,  and   on  the  other  the 
criminal  law  was  impeded   because   it  wns 
instituted  solely  on  British  proce<lure.    The 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  people  made  the  task 
of  government  difficult,   but    the   arbitrary 
manner  of  governing  caused  constant  complaint 
and  disloyalty.   There  could  be  no  jury  chosen 
with  any  probability  of  its  giving  a  proper 
verdict,   the   composition   of    the   legisLitive 
council  was  declared  to  be  mibearable,  and  a 
demand  was  made  for  tliat  council  to  be  maJe 
elective.     The  church  question  was  as  promi- 
nent here  as  in  Irehind,  and  the  property  set 
apart  for  ecclesiastical  pui-poses  was  required 
for  secular  uses.     In  both  pi*ovinces  the  ap- 
peal was  made  year  after  year  against  the 
combination  of  the  legislative  and  the  judicial 
fimctions,  the  irresiwnsibility  of  the  executive 
and  oflicials,  the  monopoly  of  the  application 
of  the  revenues  by  a  government  nomiuatt^l 
by  the  crown,  and   the  i-etention  of  churcVi 
endowments,     llie  sti-uggle  to  obtain  the:?^? 
chang<»s  had  been  maintained  by  the  i)opuli.-*.T 
as.seniblies  for  several   years.     In   1*^33  tlie 
as.-'embly  of  Lower  Canada  had  separated  wit  1  \- 
out  voting  supplies,  three  years  afterwair*"!BS 
the  assembly  of  the  Upper  Province  had  doi\e 
the  same,  and  still  the  government  here  's-%-rt!-» 
obduratt*,  and   the  reply  sent  to  the  j)ec»i.>le 
who  had  acted  loyally  during  the  Amerioitii 
war  of  indei»endcnce  was  such  as  to  provol^e 
the  threat  of  an  api^Kial  to  foi*ce  for  the  piii'- 
pose  of  securing  independence. 

When  the  representative  assembly  stoj'i/x^^l 
the  su]>i)lies  chiefly  because  the  logislafi 'v-*.* 
council  persisted  in  retaining  in  their  ^'e^ri  •^■*^ 
ollicials  whose  conduct  had  been  condemn  *:*•-* 
by  the  jwipular  body,  the  government  siin|>'X 
claim«Hl  the  right  to  appropriate  the  jKiyme"*  ^'*' 
of  these  otlicers'  salaries  from  any  public  nion^^X 
that  happened  to  be  on  hand.  In  spite  *^ 
public  meetings  and  constant  representatio*-^^ 
tliat  the  legislative  council  should  be  chose*  ** 
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hy  tlie  ritUA  gf  the  people  and  not  be  aUowt^l 

thoB  lo  dispone  o£  the  fuQcb  of  the  colouy  at 

their  pleasure,  the  govern meut  authorized  the 

apprripruiuoti  of  the  treasury  for  tl\e  maiuteii* 

.IDoe  of  tiie  executive  system  witliout  the  cou* 

it  of  the  colonhil  assembly.   This  was  equiv- 

ml  to  placing  the  Fiiench  Canaiiiiuis  under 

fiitTury  rule  of  British  oiBcials  uomiuated 

]ff  the  English  government*   Thoa  dL^ontent 

ms  working  in  both  pi^ovincea.     lu  Lower 

(jut&d&  commenced  the  movemeut  which  led 

CO  rebellion.      The   repreaentAtive  of    Mon- 

trcal  in  the  Hepreaentative  Assembly  wad  M. 

X#>aia  Joseph  Papineau.     He  was  a  man  of 

lil>ility  and  iufluenee,  ami  became  speaker  of 

tli£  house^     He  wn«  the  recognized  le^er  of 

tlmg  opponents  of  the  government  policy ,  and 

pr«"i»led  at  Mvend  meetings  where  inilamma- 

vo/rj  allimocm  were  made  to  the  successful  re- 

gjiTfewce  which  liad  led  to  the  independeuce  of 

%Mam  United  States.  He  was  an  officer  of  m  Ilitia, 

MOMiteTetftl  of  bis  brother  officers  had  att^^nded 

tlie  meetings.     It  wius  understood  that  Papi- 

>Mi*ahad  organized  a  great  convention  for  dis- 

fs^^misig  the  grievances  of  the  colony.     The 

0'S^'tmor,  Lord  Gosford^  begjin  by  dismissing 

of  the  militia  officers  who  had  attended 

Agsand  taken  part  in  the  demonstrations. 

Ua#Q  issued  warrants  for  the  apprehencsioD 

*^  •*v«nd  members  of  the  assemt>ly  on  the 

^"**1R»  of  high  treason.    Some  of  these  fled 

itheconntry.  Otheraremained;  the  attempt 

them  waa  resisted  by  their  friends, 

^**^  |>nliticid  opposition  became  open  rebellion. 

***2  !])£[]  tary  forces  were  not  prepared  for  so 

••^tlft^  an  outbreak.   The  commander- in-chief 

^Hfs  troofis  sent  Col«mel  Gore  with  a  strong 

^^^^  to  one  of  the  two  villages,  at  the  entrance 

^^kid]  154H>  of  the  rebels  had  taken  up  their 

i***rt|gi^  in  a  stone   house  which  they  had 

^^**^ly  fortitied.     Tlie  troops  attacked,  l>nt 

y*^  repalaed  with  the  loss  of  sixteen  men  in 

;^^<i  and  wonnded,  and  the  only  field-piece 

^^*^^  iKcy  had  taken  with  them.     They  were 

^^^^«1  lo  retire.     Two  days  afterwards  Lit'U- 

|^^**tt<okiii«l  Wetherell  attacked  the  other 

^^'^•^i^  mnm  miles  dinUnt,  burned  it  to  the 

^^'^UdjUid  routed  its  defenders.  This  alarmed 

^^  %ar*  vneoenfnl  body  of  insurgents,  who 

VntiiiQQa^  th«r  }x^tloa  »nd  joined  their  de- 


feated compatriots  in  their  flight  across  the 
border  and  into  the  Unit-ed  States  territory. 
Sir  John  Coll>onie  was  then  able  to  march  his 
whole  force  to  the  north  of  Ottawa,  where  the 
rebellion  had  commenced  and  was  still  main- 
tained. The  insurgents  occupied  a  forti£ed 
village  on  the  bank  of  the  river;  but  on  his 
approach  most  of  them  fled,  and  only  about 
400  held  the  church  and  the  adjoining  build- 
ings, which  they  had  so  fortified  as  to  keep 
them  against  the  whole  British  force  until 
both  church  and  village  were  set  on  iire^  when 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  behind 
them  above  half  of  their  number  in  killed, 
wounded,  tiud  prison ers.  The  rebellious  people 
of  that  district,  who  probably  oomprised  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  except  the  British  residents, 
npon  whose  propxjrty  some  injuries  had  of 
courae  been  intlicted,  then  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally, and  were  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 
Four  of  the  leaders  of  these  outbreaks  had 
bten  killed,  niue  had  escaped,  including  H, 
Papineau,  who  repaiied  to  New  York,  and 
eight  were  tiken  prisoners,  one  of  them  being 
a  brave  man  named  Wolfred  Nelson, 

In  New  York  Papineau  and  his  companions 
found  **  sympathizers,'*  who  raised  numerous 
recruits  among  the  Americans,  and  above 
seven  hundred  of  them  under  a  leader  named 
Van  Eensselear  took  ptisseasiou  of  a  small 
wooded  idaud  named  Navy  Island  in  the 
Niagara  river,  three  miles  above  the  falla,  and 
in  Canadian  territory. 

They  commenced  firing  npon  the  Canadian 
shore,  which  was  only  600  yards  di^^lant,  and 
kept  up  communications  with  the  mainland  by 
means  of  a  small  st*!amer,  which  was  captui-ed 
by  a  party  of  militia  who  attacked  it  in  boats, 
set  it  on  fire,  and  sent  it,  in  flames,  down  the 
river  to  be  extinguished  in  the  falls.  Navy 
Island  was  afterwards  invested,  and  the  gar- 
rison quickly  and  silently  departed  without 
further  fighting.  This  was  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1838,  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
the  **  sympathizers  "  kept  up  a  kind  of  border 
warfare,  making  raids  and  incursions  across 
the  frontier  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
kinil  of  reckless  playing  at  warfare;  for  the 
American  government  had  interdicted  it,  and 
the  sympathizer  were  therefore  unattached 
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Hupiwrtera  of  the  rc1x*llion  by  a  kind  of  bri- 
f^amla^re  by  which  they  obtained  no  ad  van- 
tage*, since  they  were  i-ejwatetlly  defeated. 

Still  more  i-eniai'kable  had  been  the  state  of 
utrjiira  in  rpi>er  C-aniula,  to  which  the  rel»ellion 
liad  spread,  but  where  it  never  really  attained 
any  very  decided  footing.  There  were  niimeixms 
nialcontent8  tlierc,and  their  di.«^itisfaction  w:ls 
to  8omc  extent  justified,  but  the  very  manner 
in  which  their  leaders  called  them  together 
shows  ])erhai)S  that  there  was  no  energetic 
desire  for  an  api)eal  to  arms. 

A  manifesto  was  issued,  couched  in  a  kind 
of  exaggerated  imitation  of  the  old  Puritan 
language.  The  governor  of  the  pi-ovince  was 
the  brave  and  rather  eccentric  Major  Head 
(afterwards  Sir  Fnmcis  Head),  so  well  known 
as  a  traveller.  He  had  fought  at  Waterloo, 
and  while  acting  as  assistant  poor-law  com- 
missioner for  the  county  oi  Kent  had  sud- 
denly been  sent  for  to  g(^  out  to  govern  I'pjx^r 
Canada.  When  the  rebellion  brr^ke  out  he 
did  little  or  nothing.  What  he  did  afterwaixls 
was  either  so  risky  and  fanciful  that  it  de- 
served the  censure  and  the  adverse  comment 
which  it  received,  or  it  was  so  sagacious  that 
it  was  entitled  to  the  reward  which  followed 
his  resignation.  There  have  always  l>een  sui>- 
porters  of  both  views;  but  as  his  plan  wjts 
successful,  his  adniirei's  invariably  seemetl  to 
have  the  better  argument. 

He  resolved  to  show  that  the  rel>ellion  in 
Up])er  Canada  was  of  so  little  real  importjince 
that  ho  could  treat  it,  if  not  with  contempt, 
at  least  with  comiKinitive  inditierence.  He 
sent  every  soldier  out  of  the  ] province  to  help 
the  troofis  in  Lower  Canada;  he  permitted 
the  rebels  to  make  all  kinds  of  prepai-ati(>ns 
— he  even  allowed  them  to  invest  Toronto, 
where  they  appeared  to  the  mimlK»r  of  3()<X) 
under  the  leadershij)  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the 
editor  of  a  Uepublican  newspaper,  one  Eg- 
mont,  a  former  Bonapartist  officer,  and  others. 
Then  Major  Head  summoned  the  mihtia  and 
the  loyal  inhabitiuits  of  the  city,  who  foi*tifie<l 
the  town -hall,  and  attacked  the  insurgent 
force  with  such  sudden  spirit  and  success  that 
it  w^-uj  utterly  routed  iind  dispersed  and  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed.  It  was  a  very  bril- 
liant, but,  as  many  people  thought,  a  very 


impradent  way  of  dealing  with  an  insurrec- 
tion in  a  })roYince  where  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighbouring  territory  were  in 
revolt,  and  American  marandeiB  were  making 
rejK'ated  attacks  on  the  frontier.    He  claimed 
to   have  vindicated    Canadian   loyalty,  and 
i  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  increased  it  by  his 
courage  and  address;  but  the  fact  remained 
that  Lower  Canada  was  still  in  a  condition  of 
ferment,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  result 
,  might  have  been  less  fortunate.   Some  further 
J  discussions  arose  between  the  major  and  the 
home  authorities,  which  led  to  his  sending  in 
his  resignation,  and  (much  to  the  regret  of 

■  the  colonists)  to  his  return  to  England,  where 
:  his  eti'ectual  services  (the  wisdom  of  which 

■  had  been  called  in  question)  were  revanld 
;  with  a  b^ironetcy. 

The  revolted  colonists  were  not  withoot 
sym])athizer8  in  this  country,  who,  alUiougli 
they  condemned  the  rebellion,  also  condenmed 

,  the  action,  or  i-ather  the  inaction,  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  had  permitted  the  grievances  of 
which  the  Canadians  complained.  Public 
meetings  were  held  and  resolutions  irere 
]«issed  blaming  the  government  forrefunng 
to  listen  to  the  re]>resentations  of  those  vho 
had  api^ealed  for  redress  of  abuses.  Mr. 
Hume  was  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  of 
the  colonial  cause. 

Uut  whatever  might  afterwards  be  doue  to 
remedy  those  grievances  and  to  relieve  the 
jwople  of  Canada,  it  was  necessary  first  to  bring 
both  provinces  to  orderly  relations  with  the 
government.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  ja^t 
of   the  ministry,  introduced  a  bill  to  saB- 

i  pend  the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada;  t*^ 
send  out  a  governor-general  and  high  con*' 
missioner,  with  extraordinary  powers  to  r^* 
model  the  constitution  of  both  provinces.  Tl»^ 
measure  was  not  passeil  without  considerable 
opjKxsition,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  *>* 
John  Arthur  R<jebuck,  who,  though  he  va*^ 
not  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  House  ^^ 
Commons — having  lost  his  seat  for  Bath  b^' 
cause  of  his  violent  opposition  to  the  gover*^' 
ment — was  yet  deemed  a  proper  pewon  ^ 
come  before  the  bar  of  each  house  as  tl> 
agent  and  representative  of  the  province  ^^ 
Lower  Canada,     lifr.  Boebnck  was  bom  ^ 
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bat  vrtm  bruiight  to  England  while 
<till  an  iiLfiOit  of  five  years  old.    Soon  after- 
wards   liiM   mother,  on   a  second    marriaget 
N»ClJo«i  in  Cau»da,  and  there  he  pfissed  moat 
t4  hb  boyhood.     In  1824  ht*  hud  returned  to 
to  study  law ;  had  been  called  to  tlu^ 
IS32,  when  he  became  a  candidate  for 
lUtb,  and  represented  it  as  a  Radical  reformer 
itntil,  on  the  death  of  William  IV.,  he  lost  his 
«at  at  the  general  election.    Mr.  Roebuck  was 
Uiiitjr-flGren  when  he  addressed  both  bonsefl 
•fi  till!  sd'Tciciite  for  Canada,  but  his  appearance 
vii  so  aingukrly  youthful  that  his  clear  and  for- 
cibl«  rcpreseutatiouB  seemed  to  gather  greiiter 
fll«ct  from  that  circunistunee.   It  was  his  habit 
toatiark  everybody  with  wj  much  asperity  that 
)ve  often  set  his  hearers  against  him;  and  be 
WM  oot  wanting  in  his  usuaJ  quality  on  this  oc- 
auion,  but  hia  arguments  wens  acknowledged 
U»  lAve  considerable  weight  when  he  opposed 
tltf  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  unjustly 
«i«lJeiid  t!ie  constitution  of  a  province  in  con- 
•*)u«nct  of   disturbaneea  provokeii    by  the 
intaleiablo  oppression  of  the  home  goveni- 
ttttut    But  it  was  useless  to  sjnend  time  in 
Jinnawlug  the  acta  of  the  government  in  face 
*^  *  coDlinuanoe  of  dinturbancea  which  de- 
'*^nfl«I  a  prompt  remedy,  and  of  grievances 
*uid>  it  wa8  admitttnl  required  timely  redress. 
^^  qticstion  was,  who  should  be  intrusted 
***h  the  neceaaiiry  powers,  first  to  suppress 
**•  *>bdiIon  And  to  pncificate  the  province, 
***■  tbea  to  remodel  the  constitution  with  a 


to  abolish  the  causes  of  jealousy  and 

**>•»  luune  of  L*>rd  Durh^jrn  w:ls  mentioned 
^  **^>i^  John  Ru»»elb  and  at  once  met 
^^  'SJTinJial  approval  He  waa  a  well-known 
*^«tal^  A  man  of  noble  disposition  and  of 
^a"  ^Uammeotii — a  man  of  strong,  and,  as  it 
^0«l(|  ^^jjj^  occaslanally  of  arrogant  temper, 
^^  gvntfotis  instincts  immediately  foUow- 
^*Ua  gofts  ^  paBOOQ'-on  the  whole,  a  fair, 
v^  Prwid  1DA&,  with  U»e  jK^wer  to  rule  and 
•t^ility  to  organize  brriadly  and  with  pro- 
t  lor  fn9  working. 
G«ar|es  t^mbton,  Kail  of  Durham, 
^  ^hm  SOD  «f  William  Henry  Lambton,  the 
^■^utaiiri?  of  one  of  Uws  oldest  fAUiilies  in 

rihe 


coal-mines  of  which  they  were  the  owners — 

and  of  the  heirs  to  which,  it  was  said,  there  had 
been  an  unbi-oken  succession  for  six  centuries. 
It  was  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  tliat 
the  property  had  been  so  considerable;  but  the 
Lamb  tons  had  represented  Durham  in  parlLi- 
ment  from  1727  till  the  death  of  Ix>rd  Dur- 
ham's father  in  1797.  John  George  was  bom 
at  Lambton  Castle  in  April,  1792,  and  while 
still  a  youth  of  not  twenty  years  ran  away 
with  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  mJirried  at 
Gretna  Green.  She  died  three  years  after- 
wards, and  in  another  twelvemonth,  after 
having  served  for  a  short  time  in  a  regiment 
of  hussars,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  his  proposal  for  the 
hand  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Earl  Grey  was 
accepted.  He  was  then  only  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  but  his  address  and  his  remarkable 
talents  already  gave  1dm  unusual  distinction, 
while  his  energetic  advocacy  of  reform  made 
him  even  then  a  striking  figure  in  i^TiHamen- 
tary  debates-  In  1828  he  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
agte  as  Baron  Durham ;  in  1830  he  became  lord 
privy-seal  in  tlie  then  newly  formed  ministry 
of  Earl  Grey,  over  whom  it  wa^  rumoured  tltat 
he  exercised  very  great  control,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  abDities  and  his  engaging  disposi- 
tion, but  in  consequence  of  an  impetuous  and 
impassioned  tem^ier  which  bore  all  before 
it  and  would  scarcely  brook  oppc>sition  or 
criticism.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  w^is  after- 
wards known  to  be  a  man  cajxible  of  eaiTying 
out  an  able  organization,  and  this  was  suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  being  chosen  to  set  matters 
right  in  the  Canadian  pro^^nces,  in  spite  of  the 
opiioaition  of  a  few  men  who  were  either  his 
political  or  bis  personal  enemies.  Bix^ugham 
was  both  a  personal  and  a  political  anta- 
gonist. We  have  already  seen  that  there  was 
a  "  very  pretty  quarrel "  between  them,  and 
tlxat  the  supposed  attack  made  by  BroughaJii 
upon  too  ssealous  refoimers — at  the  dinner 
given  to  Lord  Grey  at  Edinburgh  in  1634 — 
and  the  outbreak  of  invective  with  whicli 
Dui'bam  replied  to  it,  as  a  personal  reference 
to  hiraaelf,  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
the  ex-chancellor. 

But  the  almost  universal  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  the  ajipointment  A^^^^^nrham, 
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and  he  wont  out  U>  Ctu>a.ia  with  high  hopes 
und  gtetit  expectations,  trtkiag  with  him  Mr. 
Kdwanl  Gibbon  Wakefield  nnd  Mr.  Charles 
BulJer,  the  latter  the  ptipil  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlylc*^  and  ft  young  man  who*=ie  ability  was 
already  n?cogiiiiced.  It  wn*  ft-it  tbit  Lord  Dur- 
ham, the  man  who  was  looked  upon  by  nmny 
consistent  Radicals  as  the  future  premier,  who 
would  intTOduce  vote  by  b^^Uot,  shorter  terms 
of  parliament,  the  extension  of  the  francliise, 
and  other  measures  which  they  regarded  na 
necesBary  ordinances  iu  refomi,  would  begin 
by  establishing  order,  and  would  then  inquire 
into  and   remove  those  causes  of  discontent 
which  were  believed  to   have  produced  the 
rebellion.    The  question   remained  how  the 
re-establisliment    of    authority    was    to   be 
effected.    On  his  arrival  at  Quebec  on  the 
29th  of  May  the  governor,  who  was  neces- 
sarily intended  to  be  almost  a  dicta  tor  ^  wa>^ 
received  with  gratifying  demonstrations  of 
friendly  feeling.      But  it  would  seem  that 
the  government  was  as  weak  at  the  colonial 
office  as  it  waa   in  some  other  departments, 
and  tlie  instructions  which  he  received  from 
T,ord  Glenelg  were  vague  if  not  contradictory. 
The  powers  with  which  he  and  idl  the  world 
inh'igincd  he  was  sent  out,  were  not  confirmed 
by  the  bill  which  was  intended  to  endorse  the 
fimt  representations  made  to  him,  and  he  acted 
in  a  way  which  appeared  to  evade  one  of  its 
first  intentions.    It  provided  that  he  should 
be  advised  by  a  council,  and  that  every  ordi- 
nance he  issued  should  be  countersigned  by 
at  least  five  of  its  members.    It  was  expected 
that  he  wotild  form  a  council  similar  to  that 
alreiuly  in  existence,  which  had  been  selected 
by  his  predecessor,  Sir  John  Colbornc*  and 
represented  the  various  sections  of  the  inha- 
bit^nts  in  the  colony.    Instead  of  this,  and 
perlmjis  with  some  reason  because  of  the  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action,  that  he  might  in- 
troduce the  contemplated  reforms,  he  replaced 
this  body  by  one  which,  as  it  was  composed 
of  his  two  secretaj'ies,  two  military  secretaries, 
and    the  commissary-general,  was  regarded 
as  an   instrument  for  giving  mere    formal 
legality  to  his  acts,  instead  of  securing  coua* 
lellora  or  advjaerswith  the  right  of  discussion 
and  with  some  independent  action.    At  the 


some  time  it  is  evident  thai  aoch  |io««rs  i 
could  liave  been  exercised  by  exwli  a  cou 
as  that  referred  to  in  the  act  of  a! 
tion  would  have  been  iucoDipatibl' 
high  authonty  with  which  he  and  evervuodj 
else  suppo9?d  that  he  was  commiasioned.     At 
any  rate  he  waa  not  slow  to  act  on  the  rcapoo 
aibility  with  which  he  was  supposed  to  havfi 
been  invested,  and  to  exceed  it.    The  appoin 
meut  of  aach  a  council  waa  an  error  tn 
deiioe»  his  subaequent  i  '  n  ^'b  were  error 

in  judgment  even  if  v  not  an  arbi^^ 

trary  disregard  of   the   rules  to  which  aO 
delected  authority  must  be  subject,    A  large 
number  of  prisonous  who  had  been  arrasted 
for  offences  during  the  rebellion  were  wait- 
ing their  sentences.    Lord  Durham  ismutd  an 
ordinance  by  whichi  while  a  gtsend  antneitj 
was  proclaimed,  some  of  these  prisoners  w«nj  J 
excepted.     Papineaa  and  the  leaders  of  tlitf  1 
rebeUion,  beside  others  who  had  been  induced 
to  plead  guilty  of  high  treason,  or  who  hail 
voluntarily  confessed  it,  were  ordered  to  U 
transported   to    Bermuda,   there   to  vamin 
under  such  restraints  as  might  be  ttouglit 
fit — during  her  majesty's  pleasure.     If  my  d 
these  persona  should  be  foaud  at  iarg«  witliu 
the  province,  without  permission,  thrj  would 
be  deemed  guilty  of  high  tre^ison,  and  we»  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  death;  but  the  ordiiuiw 
also  empowered  the  governor  for  the  tintt 
being  to  grant,  when  he  should  thlak  fit, 
permission  for  any  of  them  to  return  to  the 
province.    This  would  ajjpear  on  the  ivxvM 
it  to  be  intended  to  be  a  deterrent  puniit^- 
ment  which,  at  a  time  of  greater  seciiniJT* 
might  be  revoked,  and  with  the  exofrptioo  <»^  , 
some  who  were  concerned  in  the  mnTdm  o*  j 
two  persooB,  all  the  other  rebels  wtit  i«^' 
eluded  in  the  act  of  amnesty*  and  could  reti 
to  their  homes  on  giving  proper  aecantj  f^ 
their  good  behaviour. 

"  We  are  authorized  to  sUte,*'  said  the  (?.iae^  ^ 
in  which  the  ordinances  were  puyisheJ« ' 
his  excellency  Uie  governor-general  is  w*iv 
engaged  iu  the  preparation  of  metuanirei  *rl 
will,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  pOsaible,  b«  emfa 
inordinanccBof  the  governor  and  «p<«ialcoaiic^^ 
relative  to  a  jury  law,  .,ma^» 

cipal  institutkitna  for  tL  .1:4,^^' 
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the  estiiblmiiincat  a£  registry 
officea^niud  ibeequitable  coxnmuUiiiouol  feudul 

There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  in  epite 
of  wbat  wore  undoubtedly  illegal  methods  of 
|ifoc«dtini  in  tbe  preliminary  atage,  Lord  Dur- 
luun  bad  deyiied  a  bold  and  comprehenjstve 
fikui  fur  the  deliverance  and  ultimate  well- 
hnng  of  the  colony — after  eventd  proved  that 
bis  plan  wjia  wcU  considered  and,  in  important 
raopccta.  effectual — for  it  was  in  its  principal 
diiMMy  adopted  by  hia  successors  after  he  had 
rotumod  to  England  in  an  access  of  indigna- 
tiun,  luid  had  died  without  seeing  the  results 
cil  that  system  ol  colonial  govemmeut  which 
he  may  be  said  to  hav^e  founded,  and  which  ia 
«t£Il  (with  i»onie  uiodi^catioufi)  in  force. 

But  he  had  actetl  illegally— had  exceeded 
Ida  powers.  He  had  gone  out  as  a  dictator  to 
reccnwtruct  a  system  which  had  produced  a 
rebellion ;  and  his  reply  to  the  charge  of  having 
g^  law  was,  **  What  are  the  con- 

kti  ^         pies  remaining  in  force  where 

the  whole  constitution  is  suspended?  What 
pri]ici|)ie  of  the  BritL^h  constitution  holds  good 
ia  t  oi}untry  where  the  people's  money  is  taken 
horn  them  without  the  people's  consent;  where 
tative  government  is  annihilated  j 
martial  law  has  been  the  law  of  the 
and  where  trial  by  jury  exists  only  to 
tlkt  wads  of  justice,  and  to  provoke  the 
r]^Kt«0iifl  Boom  and  indignation  of  the  com- 

1^  high*haiided  policy  which  he  thus  de- 

and  not  altogether  unreasonably  de* 

on  the  ground  that  it  was  only  pre- 

'y  to  reconstruction  of  the  policy  of  a 

tjr  that  Lad  fallen  into  a  state  of  anarchy 

^  (aJiio  Dot  unreasonably)  assailed  at  home. 

strong  point  against  him  was  that  he 

not  chim  to  act  as  governor  of  Bermuda, 

tuid  DO  right  to  transport  prisoners  to  that 

Indeed  Sir  Stephen  Cliapman,  who 

^i  governor^  was  so  convinced  that  there 

1^0  kgal  authority  for  his  detaining  the 

that  he  at  drst  hesitated  even  to 

''**^  thtm  la  be  landed*     When  he  at  last 

*'*'"*Utsd  them  to  come  on  shore,  he  only 

****W  fnwn   tliem   their  parole  d*honneur 

^  »li£b  they  remained  they  should  not  re- 
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move  fi'om  the  limits  to  which  the  authorities 
might  from  time  to  time  confine  them^  and  he 
wrote  at  once  to  Lord  Durham  imploring  him 
to  remove  them  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  to 
eend  any  more.  Hie  Quebec  ordinances  were 
seized  on  with  remarkable  avidity  in  the  House 
of  LordSj  where  Durham  was  denounced  as 
though  he  had  been  a  traitor,  or  rather  a 
usurper,  who  arrogated  to  himself  powers  that 
would  enable  him  to  hang  men  without  tibial 
or  any  of  the  forms  of  justice*  This  was  Lord 
Brougham  8  way  of  looking  at  it, and  he  claimed 
to  be  consistent^  for  he  had,  he  said,  opposed 
Canadian  coercion  from  the  beginning,  and  he 
still  opposed  illegal  attempts  to  deal  with  that 
country.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Brougham 
would  have  exhibited  so  much  fury  of  denun- 
ciation,  or  used  such  strong  expressions  of  op> 
position,  if  he  had  not  been  actuated  by  an 
animosity  to  Lord  Durham  which  was  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  whidi  he  manifested  to  Lord 
Melbourne  and  his  government. 

Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  were  leagued  to- 
gether against  the  ministry,  and  the  Quebec 
ordinances  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  raise 
astorm  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  Melbourne 
waa  not  strong  enough  to  meet,  though  he 
once  endeavoured  to  grapple  with  his  antago- 
nist, who  screamed  defiance,  and  challenged 
him  to  point  out  any  indication  in  any  one 
part  of  his  political  conduct  that  had  for  an 
instant  been  affected  in  any  manner  by  feel- 
ings of  a  private  or  personal  nature. 

Brougham  triumphed.  After  bringing  the 
subject  twice  before  the  house  he  introduced 
an  Indemnity  Bill  which  would  have  reversed 
tlie  policy  of  Lord  Durham.  To  prevent  this 
bill  being  finally  carried,  the  ministry  aban- 
doned the  ordinances  which  they  had  previ- 
ously accepted,  and  announced  the  decision  to 
the  house.  Their  humiliation  was  complete. 
Lord  Durham  hearing  indirectly  of  the  deser- 
tion of  the  government  before  the  official  letter 
reached  him  acted  with  his  usual  impetuosity, 
and  indignantly  sent  a  letter  announcing  his 
determination  at  once  to  give  up  his  position 
and  return  to  England,  lliis  declaration  was 
despatched  while  the  official  communication 
to  him  was  on  its  way.  It  was  tljought  by 
Lord  Melbourne, and  even  by  Lord  Lansdowne 
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— ft  calmer  and  (doser  politician— that  he  might 
yH  he  induced  to  8U7  if,  for  inittuioe,  the 

jieof^Io  of  Canada  themaelvessoUcitcil  him  to 
rrmaia  and  ix^iuplcte  the  work  by  jw^ccpting 
tli^  decision  of  the  ministry;  hut  he  had  id* 
ftitdy  iMued  a  proclamation  calling  atteotion 
to  the  action  of  the  government,  and  virtually 
appealing  against  it  to  poptdar  uppn^ciatioiL 
Hia  enemicB  bitterly  attacked  hinif  and  hta 
frteudB  could  not  easily  defend  what  waa  rc- 
pre*jented  1/)  be  an  api»f'al  again  at  the  advisers 
of  the  BOvereigUj  to  the  judgment  uf  the  people 
of  a  rebellious  colony. 

There  was  no  keeping  hiiii  in  * -muda  alter 
that,  and  indeed  he  hod  no  thought  of  remain- 
ing. Among  the  iiiainuationa  were  tboae 
carping  at  the  expense  which  he  incurred 
on  bt'hrtlf  of  the  government  for  the  stately 
manner  in  which  he  visited  the  colony;  but  it 
waa  not  mentioned  that  though  he  may  have 
lived  with  a  certain  magniEcenoe,  which  waa 
n  part  of  \m  way  of  proc^sdure,  he  received  no 
emolument  from  his  official  position,  but  un- 
dertook it  without  government  salary  or  any 
other  fiayment.  Lord  Durham  returned  al- 
most precipitately  to  England,  full  of  natural 
ipdignation,  and  with  the  weanng  anxiety 
felt  by  a  proud  and  noble  nature  that  believes 
itself  to  have  been  betrayed*  He  waa  a  man 
whose  ambition  had  been  mined,  and  it  may 
Iks  feared  that  his  htjurt  was  broken. 

There  had  been  talk  of  impeachment  or  of 
public  rebuke^  but  all  that  was  done  waa  to 
omit  to  fire  the  usual  HaJule  iu  honour  of  a 
returning  governor  when  be  binded  at  Ply- 
mouth; but  the  want  of  it  was  supplied  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people^  who  received  him 
with  unbounded  favour,  and  in  so  doing  repre- 
Hented  public  opinioD,which  has  always  a  lean- 
ing towards  men  of  an  open,  generous,  and 
one  might  even  say  of  a  somewhat  headstrong, 
nature.  Lord  Durham  at  once  removed  his 
wife  from  the  queen's  household  and  retired 
into  private  life,  or  more  sadly  it  might  be 
ifi&id»  retired  to  die.  Ilia  report  was  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  to  be  a  masterly  exposition 
of  the  policy  by  which  a  colony  may  be  snccess- 
fully  governed  and  its  prosperity  promoted, 
After  expbiuing  the  causes  of  discontent,  it 
recommended   that  tho   government  of  the 


colony  should  be  placed  as  moeb  ai  paiKihie 
in  the  hands  of  the  colonists  themselves,  and 
that  the  inter"  'V     '  "  '  in» 

meut  should  ii  ng 

the  rations  of  the  cdouy  with  the  mother 
country,  such  as  the  constitution  ci  govisD- 
ment,  the  foreign  rolationa  of  the  oolony,  and 
its  trade r  and  the  disposal  of  public  laaik. 
Other  recommendations  which  he  had  btett 
prepared  to  carry  into  execution  have  alfieaily 
been  referred  to;  b  1  wer*  a  lyi- 

tern  to  secure  the  \       /  i  judgw*  to 

make  all  officers  except  the  governor  and  la 
secretary  responaible  to  the  colonial  legisktur?, 
and  to  repeal  all  former  legialalion  on  the  fuf> 
ject  of  Unda  reserved  for  the  clergy.    The  rr 
port  ended  with  a  propoaul  to  unite  the  l*- 
provinces  of  I'pper  and  Lower  r.Anml*,  au.l 
recommended  tliat  any  of  the 
American  colonies  might,  if  apj :,  . .    .,    - 
made  by  their  legislatures  and  with  tbe  con- 
sent of  that  of  CVtnadai  be  receiv 
Canadian  Union,     It  waa  a  grtai 
ably  practical  scheme,  as  was  proved  by  iti 
being,  by  not  very  slow  degrees,  ado^^  •  *  • 
[Mirliament   iu  the   government  of  < 
When  Lord  Normanby  succeeded  Loni  Olen 
elg  at  the  colonial  offioe,  and  waa  auiT»^t«i 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  one  of  the  mtw*  «a^ 
nest  and  industrious  of  colonial  sccri^Untiv  * 
bill  was  introduced  for  reunitiii«5  Upper  *na 
Lower  Canada  on  the  basis  of  Lord  Durtiiei^ 
report,  which  ha»  in  effect  h  ntlauo** 

of  our  prc*M.tut  system  of  col  ,  itiiDO^ 

The  act  was  paased  only  a  few  daya  befontla^ 
death  of  the  noble  autlior  of  the  »chfln»  «>** 
which  it  was  settled,  who  expired  at  Ooio^ ' 
in  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  2Sth  of  Jul^-' " 
1840.    He  was  but  forty-eight  ycaw  tif  ag-*^"* 
but  his  health  had  been  failing  for  som«  tiaa^^ 
and  it  can  scarcely  bo  doubted  that  hi»  tf^  * ' 
was  hastened  by  tho  bitter  disappoifltmt*  ' 
and  implied  disgi^ace  to  which  he  was  cui*^' 
nijtted  by  fL  •      '    !  aU^^' 

doned  his  orili  uiled  *^ 

adopt  the  policy  which  in  his  tielicf  lho*(^^ 
dlnancea  would  have  been  effectual  in  secoih*^* 
The  subject  of  Lord  Durham's  polity  li>" 
his  Bubatjtiuent   treatment  can  acaroily  pa^ 
from  under  our  vi*'-j>'  ^ifTi.iHf  .%  n-fi.n.nne  6' 
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r.  Jokn  StiL&ri  Mill»  ruid  to  tho  teaiimoDj 
W  Afterw^nld  bore  lo  a  zdhu  from  wbom 
80  rem&rka.l»ly  iu  diApositioa  and 
Vaad  yet  to  whom  he  pi-ofesaed  to  stand 
(iriilk  rvgurd  to  colouml  policy)  in  the  [position 
of  Ik  friend  nad  adviser.    Iq  his  autobiography 
lir.  Mill  fluya ; — ''  Lord  Durham  waa  bitterly 
stacked  on  all  side^  inveighed  against  by 
«n«9iiiea,  giren  up  by  timid  friends,  while 
ibcMt  who  would  willingly  have  defended  him 
dm   not  know  what  to  say*     He  appeared  to 
^  s^tuming  a  defeated  and  discredited  man« 
i  hiM  followed  the  Canadian  events  from  the 
iM^i^mting.     I  had  been  one  of  the  prompters 
rf  liii  {n-ompterSf  his  policy  wqb  almost  exactly 
*^li at  mine  would  have  been,  and  1  waa  in  a 
po«ti<«i  to  defend  it     I  wrote  and  published 
*     Uumifesto  in  the  i?wi>w,*  in  which  I  took 
*4*^  very  highest  ground  in  his  behalf,  claiming 
to«*  him  not  mere  acquittal,  but  praiae  and 
hcmoiir.    Instantly  a  number  of  other  writers 
took  up  the  tone.     1  believe  there  waa  a  por- 
tion of  truth  in  what  Lord  Durham  soon  after, 
With  polite  exaggeration,  said  to  me,  that  to 
article  might  be  ascribed  the  almost  tri- 
'wuphjint  reception  which  he  met  with  on  his 
irrivaj  i^  England.    I  believe  it  to  have  been 
*H«  wfird  in  season  which  at  a  critical  moment 
^oc«  much  to  decide  the  result;  the  touch 
•'oidi  determines  whether  a  stone  set  in  mo- 
*iou  4t  tijg  iQp  (^  gj^  eminence  shall  roll  down 
^  ^e  side  or  on  the  other.      All  hopes  con- 
''•««d  with  Lord  Durham  as  a  politician  soon 
'^•tili^;  but  with  regard  to  Canadian,  and 
^•*«t«lly  to  colonial,  policy  the  cause  was 
X^Uifnl^      Lord  Durham's  report,  written  by 
^^^fei  Baker,  partly  under  the  inspiration  of 
^JG«Sfi1ii^  began  a  new  era;  its  reeommenda- 
^^'^^i  %itending  to  complete  internal  self -gov- 
^'**>eiit»  were  in  full   operation  in  Canada 
^*«>fa>  two  or  thr«e  years,  and  have  been  since 
^*^do4  to  nearly  all  the  other  colonies  of 
t|'*'^'*1>owi  rice  which  have  any  claim  to  the 
r^***t«r  of  important  communities."     The 
^^^*Mlal«  mtcoewor  to  Lord  Durham  was  his 
l^lJ'^^JMe  Criend    and    disciple,   Mr.   Poulett 
^^^mon  (afterwards  Lord  Sydenham),  the 
^  tV»de  member    for  I^Ianchester,  who 


'  lit.  Jem  fti«n  to  tlie  Wtttmimtfr  Hevitw 


carried  out  Durham's  policy  with  thd  cordial 
support  of  Earl  Russell.  He  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  two  provinces,  but  died  in  the 
following  year. 

Immediat'cly  after  the  resignation  of  the 
Earl  of  Durham  Lord  Glenelg — amiable,  quiet, 
and  studious,  but  remarkably  sleepy — was 
felt  not  to  have  sufficient  grasp  suocessfully 
to  administer  the  colonial  department;  and  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  who  had  devoted  some 
attention  to  colonial  aflfairs,  and  had  come  t<i 
conclusions  entirely  different  from  those  of 
Lord  Glenelg,  actually  proposed  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure against  him.  Tlie  ministry  represented 
that  such  a  vote  would  be  a  condemnation  of 
themselves  and  would  cause  their  resignation, 
upon  which  Lord  Sandon  moved  an  amend- 
ment, attributing  the  coudition  of  Canada  to 
the  want  of  foresight  and  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  to  the  ambiguous  and 
irresolute  course  of  her  majesty's  ministers. 
This  amendment  was  accepted  by  Sir  W. 
Molesworth,  but  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
twenty- nine*  Lord  Glenelg,  however,  retired 
from  office  soon  afterwards.  With  reference 
to  the  easy-going  somnolency  of  Lord  Glenelg, 
wo  may  recall  Lord  Brougham's  remarks  in 
the  House  of  Lords  when  Lord  John  Bussell 
brought  in  his  bill  providing  for  the  governor 
of  Lower  Canada  previous  to  Lord  Duriiam's 
departure.  "  If,"  said  Brougham,  "  you  will 
have  plantations  in  every  dime,  if  you  will 
have  subjects  by  millions  on  opposite  sides 
erf  the  globe,  if  you  will  undertake  to  manage 
tlie  affairs  of  an  empire  extending  over  both 
hemispheres,  over  an  empire  on  whieh  the  s*m 
never  sets,  whether  such  a  determination  on 
your  part  be  prudent  or  impolitic,  whether  its 
effects  be  beneficial  or  detrimeDtal  to  our 
highest  interests,  I  will  not  now  atop  to  in- 
quire; but  if  you  make  up  your  minds  to  this, 
at  all  events  it  imposes  on  you  the  absolute 
necessity  that  you  slrnU  be  alive,  and  awake, 
and  vigiknt,  that  you  shall  not  sleep  and 
slumber,  that  you  shall  not,  like  the  slug- 
gard, let  your  hands  sleep  before  you  as  if 
you  were  administering  the  affaiit  of  a  parish, 
or  even  of  a  kingdom  near  at  home,  to  which 
and  from  which  the  post  goes  and  arrivcja 
every  day  in  the  week."    This  is  a  moderate 
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ex&mple  of  BroQgham'!?  milder  fltyl^.  Tha 
allaaioii  to  the  slmnberiDg  liabit  of  Lord  Gkn- 
elg  caused  some  laughter  among  the  loob. 

Bat  let  ua  return  to  the  penod  beyoud 
which  we  hare  jiigt  paaaed.  The  2dth  of  June 
had  been  appointed  for  tlje  coronation  of  the 
(lueen,  and  the  event  was  hailod  with  on  almost 
extravagant  enthuaiaam^  which  for  a  short 
time  diverted  public  attention  from  tbe  pre- 
carioos  condition  of  the  government  and  from 
topics  of  immediate  political  excitement.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  acceesion  of  ChaHea 
IL  a  public  royal  procession,  which  may  he 
called  a  pageant,  waa  arranged  to  paas  through 
■ome  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolia, 
and  the  whole  of  these  streets  were  closely 
packed  by  an  enormous  multitude  who  lined 
the  roadways,  eat  at  open  windows^  tilled  plat- 
forms and  balconies,  and  even  clustered  on 
Uie  bouse- tops.  The  young  queen  had  said 
when  she  went  to  open  her  fir^t  parliament, 
and  sat  in  an  open  cairiage,  "  Let  my  people 
see  me;  ^  and  she  still  delighted  in  looking  face 
to  face  at  the  great  assembly  of  tbo^e  who  came 
out  in  thousands  to  greet  her.  Beside  the 
London  population,  400,000  persons  bad  come 
up  from  the  provinces  and  from  places  abroad 
to  witnea9  the  spectacle  and  take  part  in  the 
rejoicings  of  the  day.  Tlie  usual  banquet  to 
the  sovereign  at  Westminster  Hall  waa  omit- 
ted, that  this  mutual  recognition  of  sovereign 
and  subjects  might  be  effected.  Hiere  were 
some  who  grumbled  at  this  suppreasion  of  a 
grand  ceremonial  which  was  enjoyed  only  by  the 
privileged  few,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the 
unprivileged  many,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderr}'  gave  expression  to  the  com  plain  t«  of 
the  malcontents,  but  nobody  cared  much  for 
their  grumbling.  The  queen,  and  those  who  re- 
presented both  theque<?n  and  tbe  country,  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  pomp  and  state  of  a 
grand  dinner,  for  the  sake  of  the  gi-ander  cele- 
bration that  was  to  be  found  in  a  fervent  and 
unbroken  display  of  loyjilty.  The  banquet 
would  luive  been  far  more  costly  than  this 
public  procession;  and  the  coronation,  though 
it  waa  l^ss  expeuft**  by  iJ  173,000  than  that  of 
George  theMjignificoot,wouM  atill  r^-ist  X20,(WX> 
more  than  tliat  of  William  tlii?  DnprGtentious. 


Good  Beime  and  good-wiQ  marked  tb«  whole 
of  tbe  proceediKgB,  and  aa  it  haa  been  alfvailj 
hinted,  afiar  the  orerwhel  r 
were  giwn  to  the  Qoeen 
hearty  aedamations  were  for  the  I>uk« 
Wellingtons  and  fw  his  former  bravv 
antagonist  in  the  Feniosiila  and  at 
old  Man&a]  Soult,  Duke  of  DallllfttM^  !%• 
white-haired  old  warrior  had  bteii  sent  m 
ambaasador  extraordinary  to  represent  FnuKt 
at  the  coronation,  and  appeared  in  a  fi|4^ti^^^| 
decorated  carriage.  Whenever  his  war*4||R 
fmce  appeared  he  waa  greeted  with  cheera  that 
touched  hia  heart,  and  this  rec» ;  '  Mf 

did  more  to  unite  Fmncc  an  i  in 

amity  and  to  erase  the  lingering  roooilectious 
of  former  hostilities  than  any  other  occormw 
of  the  time.     Long  afterwards  Soult  ga?e  ex- 
pression to  his  feelings  on  the  subject  wben  be 
supported  Guizot  in  hia  supposed  desire  tar 
an  Eugliah  alliance.     **  I  fought  tht;  EngJiiiii 
down  to  Toulouse,  when  I  fired  the  last  caiiwai 
in  defence  of  the  national  independence;  sw* 
that  time  I  have  been  in  London,  and  Fruoi 
knows  the  reception  that  I  had  tbeie.  The 
English  themselves  cried,  *  Vive  Soult  I'  tkf 
cried,  *  Soult  for  e\'er  I*    I  had  leamwl  U) » 
timate  the  English  on  the  field  of  battle,  I  bvl 
learned  to  estimate  them  in  peace;  and  1 1** 
peat  that  I  am  a  warm  supporter  of  tlie  Efi|^ 
liah  alliance."    This  was  a  char»d<»ri8tic  r^ 
spottse  to  the  hearty  welcome  he  had  recciM 
by  which  the  great  assembly  of  the  f>eo|\l«  io 
London  had  expressed  their  desire  to  niftintaiw 
oonlial  relations  with  Prance.    The  wrcroofly 
in  Westminster  Abbey  was  very  solems  ««*^ 
imposing.     It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  ib^ 
grand  proe^sion  passed  up  the  oavc  into  ^ 
choir  amidst  the  singing  of  an  antiiem  AB^ 
chant  of  Vi vat  Victoria  Regina.   Aft€T  pn«m^ 
prayer  the  queen  was  publicly  prcaent^  t? 
the  ArchbLdiop  of  Canterbury  to  receive  ti^ 
homage  of  those  present.      The  prescrth^ 
[>rayer»,  liUny,  v   ' 
said  by  the  ai-chli 

preached  by  the  Bishop  of  LoadoiU  Aflir 
oath  Uie  ceremony  of  '*  ^ 

the  sovereijjn  was  pei . 
istration  of  the  sacrament  liaving  foi 
the  presentation  of  the  Bible*  tbe  heiii 
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•iui  tite  honiage»  ber  majesty  was  invested 
with  tJie  royad  robes  by  the  lord-chamberklD, 
and  led  Uie  Abbey  by  tbe  west  door,  weariag 
the  crown  jmd  hoUliug  in  her  right  luind  the 
•eeptft  aod  in  her  left  Imud  the  orb*  It  wa^ 
QCttr]/  (<mr  o  clock  when  the  procession  left 
ik»  bnildiiig  io  the  Baoie  order  in  which  it  had 
mkttmdf  the  qneen  wearing  her  crown  and  the 
wMm  persoDAges  their  coroneta.  With  the 
Mart  of  trumpets,  the  heating  ol  druniB^  and 
the  firiDg  ol  salutes  from  the  guna  in  the  parks 
A2>d  at  the  Tower,  the  young  queen  went  out 
■gun  amidst  the  people.  In  the  eTening  there 
vu  a  state  dinner  at  Buckingham  Palacei 
where  th»  rajal  party  witneeaed  the  display 
of  fire-workft  in  the  Green  Park,  The  Duke  of 
WeUiogton  gave  a  magnificent  ball  at  Apaley 
Hoom,  tome  among  the  crowd  in  front  of 
«Ud^TOU9t  have  recalled  with  something  Uke 
VMilifr  the  time  when  it  had  been  barricaded 
a^uitft  fto  angry  mob  who  had  caught  up  the 
mvMge  Teraes  of  Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  **  Corn- 
law  Uhymer*"  But  the  country  had  gone  be- 
jQAd  that,  even  though  the  com-lawa  were  not 
npeakd*  The  old  soldier  was  so  naturally  re- 
prdad  at  the  loyal  and  faithful  protector  of  the 
iQQOg  <|iiMD«amd  he  had  himself  given  so  many 
^roola  thftt  after  all,  hia  opposition  to  reform 
Ittd  aiiBen  from  no  antagonistic  feeling  to  the 
piCfile,  or  to  what  he  thought  were  their  ju»t 
daiiii%  that  he  almost  naturally  shared  the 
tiiiiai|ih«  of  the  day. 

Tlie  rejoicings  at  the  coronation  had  only 
lamponriiy  mitigated  the  ajsperities  of  pai-ty 
spirit,  and  though  we  shall  presently  refer  to 
mome  measures  of  great  ijnportance  in  their 
rcktiuu  to  the  social  progress  of  tlie  coun- 
try which  were  passed  during  the  session, 
it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
ffc^smmenl  could  not  long  stand  against  the 
tiiTf  gjiig  influence  of  the  opposition,  even 
">**gh   aome    changes   were   made    in    the 
witairtry  by  "shuffling  the  cards"  and  making 
*  •ai-Cereot  distribution  of  the  offices  in  accoixl- 
■**0^  with  the  qu&Uhaition»  of  members  of  the 

**WI  had  already  kid  down  the  plan  by 
*^*«h  he  ditirid  the  opjx>sition  to  be  oon- 
*^^=t«d.  He  was  (n  do  hurry  to  overturn 
^^    itt>fifDm4^nt  till  the  countrv  was  so  sick 


of  it  that  he  could  count  on  a  Conservative 
triumph,  and  leave  very  little  hope  of  the 
return  of  the  Liberal  ministry  to  power.  The 
policy  which  he  recommended  and  pursued 
was  to  prevent  the  government  fiom  passing 
such  bUla  as  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Conservative  profe^ions,  and  to  occasionally 
aid  them  in  escaping  from  temporary  embar- 
ras&ment  arising  from  the  demands  of  the 
Badicalsy  until  the  time  came  to  challenge 
their  policy  and  to  go  to  the  country  in  the 
confidence  that  a  strong  Conservative  majority 
would  be  returned.  This  was  the  policy,  but 
events  delayed,  and  even  for  a  time  rather 
signally  frustrated  its  adoption. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  negro  etnancipation,  and  its  result 
in  the  complete  freedom  of  the  slaves  even 
fi*om  the  temporary  burden  of  apprenticeship, 
we  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  Lord 
Melbourne's  government  were  in  a  minority 
on  the  question  of  temporarily  suspending  the 
constitution  of  the  Jamaica  government  be- 
cause of  the  excesses  and  the  lawlessness  of 
the  planters.  The  Badicala  opposed  this 
measure  because  of  its  supposed  violation 
of  Liberal  principles;  and  this  disaffection, 
added  to  Conservative  opposition,  left  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  minority  of  five  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  As  it  would  have  been 
impoBsible  to  carry  it  through  its  further 
stages — to  say  ootbing  of  a  similar  piece  of 
legislation  which  was  rtf quired  for  C-anada — 
the  minister*  decided  to  resign;  and  Lord 
Melbourne  advised  her  majesty  to  send  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  of  coarse  re- 
ferred hef  to  Sir  Robert  Feel,  to  whom  «!ie 
applied,  at  the  same  time  expressing  her 
regret  at  being  obliged  to  part  with  her  late 
ministers.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Peel 
thought  the  worse  of  the  queen  for  these  out- 
spoken expressions  of  favour  to  his  opponents, 
but  he  appeare  to  have  been  a  little  too  ready 
to  demand  some  kind  of  security  against  pri- 
vate influence  at  court.  Perhaps  with  too 
little  of  his  usual  caution  he  took  the  course 
which,  beyond  all  others,  would  be  likely  in 
prevent,  or  at  all  events  to  delay,  liim  fr<>ni 
acquiring  the  confidence  of  a  youtliful  ^ove- 
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reign.  On  nndertaking  to  form  a  ministry  be 
forwarded  ta  ber  mAJeaty  a  lint  of  thoae  who 
would  be  invited  to  become  hfs  colleagues, 
btit  at  the  same  time  required  Uiat  aome  ol 
thi5  bdies  of  the  royal  household  should  be 
diiditi&sed  because  of  their  rektiouship  tu 
members  of  the  late  cabinet.  It  is  perhaps 
necessary,  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
situation,  to  remember  that,  aa  Peel  said 
tifterwardfiy  his  chief  difficulty  w&a  Ireland, 
"Ireland  was  my  chief  difficulty.  My  diffi- 
culties were  not  Canada,  my  ditfieuHies  were 
not  Janjaicii,  but  my  difficulties  were?  Ireland/' 
Tills  was  doubtless  true  enough,  for  Ireland 
had  been  the  conHant  difficulty  of  the  Whigs 
al»o ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  series  of  half  com- 
promises— by  a  kind  of  hollow  alliance  with 
OTounell,  of  whom  Melbourne  said  be  was 
only  leaa  dangerous  as  a  friend  than  as  an 
enemy — that  the  Wbigs  had  held  a  majority  at 
all.  Of  course  the  offer  to  0*Connell  of  the 
office  of  master  of  the  rolls,  and  his  **  graceful 
refusal**  of  the  position,  is  a  pretty  well  known 
incident.  But  Peel  and  the  Couaervative  party 
could  make  no  such  terms^  and  Ireland  would 
have  been  the  chief  difficulty.  This,  however, 
was  scarcely  sufficient  reason  for  demanding, 
without  careful  explanation,  the  diamiasaJ  of 
the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber — by  which  the 
queen  probably  understood  that  she  was  to  be 
separated  from  all  those  ladies,  members  of 
her  household,  with  whom  she  was  on  the  most 
confidential  terms,  Tliat  the  wife  of  Lord 
Normanby,  who  had  been  Lord -lieu  tenant  of 
Ireland,  and  the  sister  of  Lord  Morpeth,  wlm 
had  been  Irish  secretary  under  the  Whig 
government^  were  in  close  attendance  and 
oompanionship,  doubtless  excited  some  ap- 
prehension in  Peel's  mind,  *'  Would  it,- '  he 
afterwards  sjsked  in  the  housci  ''would  it  be 
coDsidered  by  the  public  that  a  minister  had 
the  confidence  of  the  crown  when  the  relatives 
of  his  immediate  political  opponents  held  the 
highest  offices  about  the  |ierson  of  the  sove- 
reign! *  ♦  .  Wlio  were  my  political  oppo- 
nents I  Why,  of  the  two  I  have  named,  one, 
the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  was  publicly  stated 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  very  aame  office 
which  it  was  proposed  T  should  fill,  namely, 
tin*  i»ffico  of  prim«s  minister.    The  other  noblo 


lord  has  been  desigBaUd  a»  the  Icswler  of  this 
house ;  and  I  know  not  why  his  talents  might 
not  justify  his  appointment  in  caa«  of  the 
retircmt'.ut  of  his  predcocasor.  .  ,  .  Is  it 
fitting  that  one  man  sltall  be  the  mlmsXet 
responsible  for  th«  most  arduous  charge  that 
can  fall  to  the  lot  of  man,  and  that  the  wife 
of  the  other — that  other  his  most  formidable 
political  enemy — shall  with  his  expre^  con- 
sent hold  office  in  immediate  attendance  on 
the  sovereign!" 

Probably  if  Sir  Aobert's  demajid  bod  bum 
explicitly  confined  to  these   two  ladles  the 
queen  would  liave  been  less  unwilling  to  re- 
fuse; but  as  it  was  she  declined,  saying  that 
having  considered  the  proposal  made  \ty  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  bed- 
diamber,  she  could  not  confleat  to  adopt  a 
course  which  she  conceived  to  be  coutmry  to 
usage,  and  which  was  repugnant  to  her  feel- 
ings.   The  whole  question  was  an  exoeedtngly 
unfortunate  one,  not  only  for  Peel  and  the 
Conservative  party,  but  in  some  respects  fer 
the  Whigs,  for  while   Melbourne   was  sus- 
pected of  having  influenced  the  queen's  reply 
and  of  concerning  himself  with  a  palace  in- 
trigue, the  case  of  the  unhappy  Lady 
Hastings  was  still  fresh  in  the  puldic 
TOory,  and  the  Whigs  were  unjustly  associat 
with  that  sad  story.    We  need  not  now 
capitulate  all   the  details.      It  is  enough 
say  that  early  in  the  year,  Lord  Mell 
had  informed  Sir  James  Claik,  the  court  pl^^j 
sician,  that,  a  cc:»mmumcation  had  been  ioaib»<^«s  , 
i)y  La/Jy  Tavistock,  one  of  the  ladies  of 
Duchess  of  Kent's  household,  that  the  nf 
ance  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings  had  given  ' 
to  a  suspicion  in  the  palace  that  ahe  ml 
have  been  privately  mai'ried.     Of  cotii^ 
waa  an  exceedingly  painful  imputatiotif 
was  rendered  all  the  more  painful  beeat 
there  undoublrdly  was  an  appeantfiOft  wl 
would  to  some  extent  justify  the  8u«i*4cioa3, 1 
and  this  appeanince  was  confirm  od   by  t^a^j 
physician.     The  Duchess  of  Kent  cxpiufcic^H 
her  cntirti  disbolicf  iu  the  conclusion  to  wbi<^| 
it  had  led,  but  still  some  further  inquiiy  i 
deemerl  necessary;  and  after  6rmly  and  imlij^  j 
nanlly  denying  that  tb- 
for  the  sxt^picion,  an  * 
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itfiiri  to  which  proved  tbut  the  appearances 
icrT^  to  proceeded  from  Bome  disorder  of 
'\h^  li4eftltk,  Jind  were  not  aitnbutable  to  the 
fiJTin  tttggested.     The  Marchioness  of  Hast- 
lo^]^  natomlly  indignant  at  the  proceedings — 
wliif^   were  defended  by  Lady  Tjtviatock  a.^ 
bcln^  (or  the  honour  of  her  majesty  and  the 
dbarmcterof  the  household^  that  the  suspicious 
entertained  should  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
iisanm  mid  to  spread — demanded  furtlier  in- 
qjolry  into  the  origin  of  the  suspicions  against 
hcf  dAttghter,  and  the  diamisaal  of  Sir  James 
t]Wk  as  a  physician  to  her  majenty — a  de- 
mand that  was  not  oompliefl  with^  as  it  waa 
refanicd  as  unreasonable.     In  writing  an  ac- 
:wMit  of  what  was  called  *'  The  Pahiee  Con- 
^pTwcy*  to  her  unde  at  Bniaseb*,  the  unfortu- 
ntt«  Lady  Flora  mentions  the  tenderness  of 
ilie  Ducht^ss  of  Kent,  of  whom  she  says  that 
atnoUjcr  could  not  have  been  kinder  to  her; 
vliJe   the  queen   endeavoured   to  show  her 
f  .'rr^t  by  her  civility  to  her,  and  "expressed 
it^  1 -mfidomely  with  tears  in  her  eyes/'    "  The 
*^*^  has  mad©  me  ill,"  said  the  poor  lady; 
but  ahe  hoped  soon  to  be  better.    Whether 
*«e  aniiety  and  agitation  of  so  dieadful  an 
''■piitation  increased  the  disease  from  which 
*■*•  Wa«  aoffering  is  not  known,  but  she  died 
'**lr  manths  afterwards  at  the  palace,  of  en- 
'■'Jcinent  of  the  liver  —  her  age  Ijeing  only 
**^y-three.  It  is  recorded  that  the  queen  had 
^*  "tit^nriew  with  her  shortly  Ixafore  her  death, 
*o»ch  hud  not  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the 
'"J'P'ite  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  kte 
"■•*^i>tfy  on  the  subject  of    the   ladies -in - 
'^^•fcdance.     With  reference  to  that  subject 
r^^  Melbourne  declared  most  earnestly  that 
.  *    «Wid   had   no  personal    interest  to  serve 
•d^Tsing  her  majesty,  on  her  asking  his 
*^**Uojj^  that  she  was  not  called  upon  to  dis- 
^^■*   thoee  ladies.     By  the  consent  of  both 
^^**^  of  parlimment  the  Whig  ministry  re- 
/^^^  jiow«r— not  without  a  scarifying  pro- 
]/*^  frofm  Lord  Brougham.    Melbourne  said— 
^iHttkly  declare  that  I  resume  office  nn- 
^**t Vocally  and  solely  for  this  reason,  that  I 
^^*^  laot  abandon  my  sovereign  in  a  Bitnatron 
__*  difficulty  and  distress,  and  especially  when 
^^•^aaiid   b  made  upon   her  majesty  with 
I  thinkw^ 


demand  inconsistent  with  her  personal  honour, 
and  wliich,  if  acquiesced  in,  woidd  reudei*  her 
reign  liable  to  all  tlio  changes  and  variations 
of  political  ]>arties,  and  make  her  domestic 
life  one  constant  scene  of  nnhappineas  and 
discomfort "  At  any  rate  thi^  dispute,  which, 
unimportant  as  it  may  seem,  returned  the 
Melbourne  administration  for  another  two 
years,  had  some  very  decided  effects  on  the 
country,  and  gave  0*Connell,  Grattan,  and 
othera  of  the  Irish  party,  a  text  on  which 
they  amply  denounced  the  Tories. 

Among  the  important  events  which  marked 
or  illustrated  the  sociid  and  political  progress 
of  the  period  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  there  are  some  so  far  outside  mere 
party  contention  that  they  may  be  regarded 
HB  national  landmarks,  showing  the  advance 
of  both  material  and  moral  improvement.  Of 
the  marvellous  development  of  the  raUway 
system,  and  its  effects  in  the  promotion  of  a 
common  symjiathy  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
common  interest,  we  may  have  to  speak  pre- 
sently; but  even  before  the  country  had  been 
completely  intei^ected  with  those  iron  roads 
which  enabled  people  to  interchange  visits, 
and  once  more  brought  friends  and  families 
who  !iad  been  long  separated  into  pei^onal 
communiou,  the  revision  of  the  whole  poetal 
system  had  wrought  a  remarkalJe  change  in 
the  social  relations  of  people  living  far  apart 
from  their  relatives,  who,  from  having  been 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  two  or 
thi"ee  lettei's  a  year,  could  keep  up  a  constant 
correspondence  without  either  impoverishing 
themselves,  or  humbly  begging  for  franks 
from  those  privileged  persons  who  were  entitled 
to  forward  letters  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
service. 

In  IS38  the  London  and  Birmingham  Hail- 
way  was  completed.  In  the  same  year  the 
Liverpool  and  Preston  line  was  opened,  and 
the  line  between  Liveipool  and  Birmingham 
had  alremly  been  at  work  for  a  year.  Amongst 
the  wonders  of  the  time  was  the  discovery 
that  a  locomotive  had  made  a  journey  at  the 
rate  of  37  miles  an  hour,  A  writer  giving  an 
account  of  the  railways  in  1837  says,  "The 
pros]iect  of  travelling  from  the  metropolis  tt> 
Liver)      '       *  ^.,.  .,.  ,  f  .i]o  miles,  in  10  hour 
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cftlU  forcibly  to  miud  tlie  Ules  of  fairies  and 
genii  bj  which  we  were  amtued  in  our  youth, 
iwd  contmata  forcibly  with  the  fact,  atte9t«HJ 
ou  the  personal  cx|H^rieiiee  of  the  writer  of 
thia  liotioe,  that  about  Uie  commencement  of 
the  |.«reiBiei^t  crutury  this  same  journey  occupied 
h  epaoe  of  60  hourR."  At  ihat  time  expcri- 
meiita  were  about  to  be  mada  with  ** ships  of 
an  enormous  size,  f am Lihed  ^^-ith  steam  power, 
o^iud  to  the  force  of  400  horseB  and  upwarda^ 
to  make  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic."  But 
up  to  thia  time,  and  indeed  till  the  latter  part 
of  1830,  the  charges  made  by  the  post-office 
for  oirrying  letters  were  not  only  ao  varioua 
10  to  seem  almost  arbitrary,  but  were  so  high 
aa  to  be  nearly  prohibitive  in  the  case  of  the 
humlijer  daseB  of  correspondents.  "Tbet^ 
wore  few  famiUes,**  says  Miss  Martineau,  'in 
the  wide  middle  claas  who  did  not  feci  the 
cost  of  postage  a  lioavy  item  in  their  exj>endli- 
iun^and  if  the  young  people  sent  letters  home 
only  once  a  fortnight,  tbe  amount  at  the  year*a 
find  wa3  a  rather  serious  matter.  But  it  wa^ 
the  vast  multitude  of  the  lower  orders  who 
saifered,  like  the  cni^ding  families  of  old  and 
tlie  geographic;d  discoverers  o(  ail  time.  When 
Qooe  their  familiea  parted  off  from  home  it 
wis  a  separation  dmoet  like  that  of  death. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  apprentices,  of 
sbopmoo^  of  j^cmeaaesy  of  domestic  senrants, 
were  cut  off  from  family  relations  as  if  seas  or 
deserts  lay  between  them  and  home.  If  the 
siiilUog  for  eadi  letter  could  be  saved  by  the 
•OOliooiy  of  weeks  or  months  at  Urst,  the  ttkriiy 
of  tlie  cofrea{»oiid6iioe  went  to  increase  the 
rarity;  new  interaste  liasteuod  the  dying  ont 
of  old  ones,  and  tlit  aaoiaiit  domcstio  aflvctions 
wwn  but  too  apt  to  wither  away,  till  the  wish 
for  iati&roourM  was  gone.  The  youii^  girl 
could  not  saM  her  heart  by  pouring  oat  her 
carsB  and  difltoillies  to  ber  mother  belors  she 
depl^ii  shs  am  iiov»  wlien  tb«  pem^aud  ih* 
diaiil  of  pa{wr  art  Ilia  only  ooiidttkfi'«f  Um 
coiTit|M»idsiiceb  I>ie  young  lad  fsll  ths^  a 
Uttsr  hom  vaaasoiMwiHil  sefioosaad  iaraiai 
naltor,  whvn  it  mmM  ooA  Ills  panets  morv 
tlttA  any  indulg^Mics  tkty  Sfvsr  ^i^gltt  ol  tor 
thmmmirmi  a»il  tha  old  fun  and  t%lit>h(saited- 
>drofk}vl  ^  loh  dottMstie  iiilar^ 


of  this  kind  of  rofttiaiut  is  proT«d  beyond  i 
doubt  by  the  evitlenes  affofnlad  in  tlie  i 
It  was  a  well -known  fiict  that  in  rcgimsDfa 
where  Uie  commanding  ofHoer  wam  kind 
courtcousabout  franking  Ivttcrsfor  the  prirates^ 
and  encouraged  them  to  write  as  of  tiifi  as  they 
pleased,  the  ttuldiers  were  more  sober  and 
manly,  morv  virtuous  and  ijomestic  in  their  J 
a^tfctious,  Uian  where  ditficuHy  was  made  t»y] 
the  indolence  or  atifiiiess  of    the  franking 
officer." 

The  mica  of  postage  differed  not  only  aoooni- 
ing  to  the  dij»tance  for  which  letters  had  to  be  I 
carried,  but  with  respect  to  the  weight,  aiz«,j 
and  sliajie  of  the  letter;  while  if  more  than  I 
one  sheet  of  jumper  were  used  a  higher  charge 
WAS  invariably  made,  a  condition  which  fre- 
quently led  to  tampering  with  letters  by  post- 
office  officials,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
they  were  liable  to  the  higher  scale. 

The  postage  of  a  letter  horn  London  t^ 
Belf.^uit  wfv*  '  '  '         '      Uu 

to  Brighton  f  :? 

from  London  to  all  places  throughoot  tlie 
kingdom  exceeded  sixpence.  Then  not  oolir 
could  any  member  of  the  government  fnuk 
his  own  and  otlier  people  s  letters  by  wntiBg. 
his  name  on  the  outside,  but  all  memLen  ot 
pcirliiunent  were  ponnittod  to  send  a  c 
number  of  letters  free  by  the  same  pr 
Tlie  absurd  system  of  course  led  to  the  i 
transmissioD  of  letters  by  private  carriets,  < 
by  ooachuss  and  wagons,  who  conveyed  tki^ 
at  a  lower  rate  than  that  charged  by  the  ym^ 
ofEc«y  while  all  kinds  of  ev^ons  were  ] 
tised  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  heafyj 
post.  Coleridge^  when  a  young  man,  wis  1 
ing  through  the  Lake  DistHet  when  bs^ 
day  saw  the  pnwtman  deliver  a  letter 
wQitian  al  a  cottage  dooir.  The  woman  I 
it  €»rer  and  examined  it,  and  tli^^ 
aayiB^  thai  she  cxmld  not  pa> 
which  was  a  shilling.  Hearing  tlmt  the  kii 
«u  froBi  her  brother,  C  ' 
pQsUge^hi  spite  ol  tbeinai.. 
of  the  womaoL  Aa  eooci  m  the  posunaa  I 
ottt  vi  sight  she  sho^ired  Cbkridge  buw^ 
aMBey  had  be«a  waaled  m  far  ae  she  waic 
The  sheet  was  blaiih.  Tbefe  was 
\i  bvtwern  hi^r  hrulli^r  At.  J  ti^e 
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iJbt  an  long  as  all  went  well  with  him  he 
ibntiJO  ie&d  a  blank  sheet  Id  thk  way  once  a 
i|iia]*C.er;  and  ahe  thus  hnd  tidings  of  him 
willic»ut  tbe  ex[)enae  of  postage.  This  was 
ooljr  ooc  of  many  devices  resoi-te<l  to  to  avoid 
tbe  e^iorhitant  demands  of  tbe  poet-offioe. 
Hierxs  was  curious  dotting  in  newspapers  by 
wltioH  mc«agc3  might  be  spelt  out  by  means  of 
i^lc^y^  in  the  posaessiun  of  both  correspond- 
ote.  Men  of  businesa  wrote  letters  ao  that 
m^TtH  might  go  on  one  sheet,  wliich  was  to  be 
cut  III) ^^*^  di^ftribiited.  The  idea  of  a  penny 
p»t-  -iwaA  not  altogether  new,  since  one  had  been 
ni^ljliahed  in  London  in  IG33,  and  was  after- 
■tlMls  absorbed  by  the  government,  which 
wotiltl  never  permit  competition;  and  Dr. 
ioKn^on  refers  to  the  penny  post  in  17118.  Bat 
wliotkever  an  attempt  was  made  to  cheapen  the 
arriag©  of  letters  it  was  always  opposed  by 
lSw»  a^nUiMlities,  who  represented  that  it  would 
^iittkinish  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Charlea  Knight,  in  the  work  on  London 
of  'wrhich  he  was  editor,  gave  some  interesting 
J*rticular8  of  the  poat-office  system aa  it  was  for- 
Oerty  conducted:  before  17B4j  from  that  year 
bl  S0<^;  and  after  the  new  bill  had  been  passed. 
la  tlie  first  period  the  mails  were  conveyed  on 
»*3Bt%hack  or  in  light  carta,  and  the  robbery  of 
*5e  nuul  was  one  of  the  most  common  of  the 
%^Hrr  chuB  of  offences.  The  service  was  very 
**tBcieaUy  pcrforme<l,  and  the  rate  of  travel- 
Irfig  did  not  often  exceed  four  miles  an  hour. 
A  timo^hOl  for  the  year  1717  has  been  pre- 
*^ed,  addrecised  **  to  the  sevei-al  postmasters 
"^wrirt  London  and  East  Gr instead.**  It  is 
■•'*^«d  ^*  Hjute,  haate,  post  haste ! "  from  which 

flight  be  inferred  that  extraordinary  expe- 

^•^tou  wflA  not  only  enforced,  but  would  be 

***^*llipliahed.     The  niails,  conveyed  either  on 

^•^^dbtck  or  m  a  cart,  departed  "from  the 

^^^ir-o(fioe   in  L»:>ndi>n,  July  7th,   1717,  at 

^V  an  hour  past  two  in  the  morning "  and 

^""^ied    Eaat    Grinate.ad,    distant    forty-six 

^*^i^  at  half  an  hoar  after  three  in  the  af ter- 

'^^^l*    Th«re  wpre  stoppages  of  half-an-hour 

^^H  at  Ep«fom,  r)orking,  and  Reigate,  and  of 

•Quarter  of  an  hour  at  Leather  head,  so  that 

^*  fate  of  travelling,  exclusive  of  stoppages, 

^'^llhwtion  alwve  four  mrle^  an  honr.    But 

***ll  nearlv  Cftv  vears  alUTwardi?,  and  on  the 


great  roads,  five  miles  an  hour  waa  considered 
as  quite  "^ going-a-head."  "Letters  are  con- 
veyed in  so  short  a  time,  by  night  as  well  aa 
by  day,  that  every  twenty-four  hours  the 
poet  goes  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and 
in  five  or  six  days  an  answer  to  a  letter  may 
be  had  from  a  place  three  hundred  miles  from 
Loudon."  Letters  were  despat^'hed  from  Lon- 
don to  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  three 
times  a  week,  and  to  Wales  twice  a  week; 
but  **  the  post  goes  every  day  to  those  places 
where  the  court  resides,  as  also  to  the  several 
stations  and  rendezvous  of  his  majestys  fleets 
aa  the  Downs  and  Spithead ;  and  to  Tunbridge 
daring  the  season  for  drinking  the  waters.** 
The  mails  were  not  aU  despatched  at  the 
same  hour,  but  were  sent  off  at  various  inter- 
vals between  one  and  three  in  the  morning, 
and  letters  were  delivered  in  London  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  day  as  each  post  arrived. 
This  careless  ;ind  lazy  state  of  things  existed 
until  1784,  when  the  attention  of  Mr.  Palmer 
was  drawn  to  the  singular  discrepancy  which 
existed  between  the  speed  of  the  post  and  of 
the  coaches*  Letters  which  left  Bath  on 
Monday  night  were  not  delivered  in  Loudon 
until  two  or  three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
Wedne&tlay,  and  were  sometimes  even  later; 
but  the  coach  which  left  Bath  on  Monday 
afternoon  arrived  in  London  sufBciently  early 
for  the  delivery  of  parcels  by  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning;  and  though  the  postage  from 
Bath  to  London  was  at  that  time  only  three- 
pence, yet  despatch  was  in  many  caaes  of  such 
importance  that  the  tratlcsmen  of  Bath  will- 
ingly paid  two  ftliillinga  to  send  their  lettei'a 
to  London  in  the  form  of  a  coach  pai\>el,  be- 
sides requesting  their  correspondents  to  give 
a  gratuity  to  the  porter  for  the  early  delivery 
of  the  packet,  this  promise  of  additionfd  pay- 
ment forming  part  of  the  direction.  The 
slow  rate  of  travelling  of  the  B^ith  post 
was  not  an  exception.  Tfie  post  which  left 
London  on  Monday  night,  or  rather  on  Tues- 
day, from  one  to  three  in  the  morning,  diil 
not  reach  Norwich,  Worccijter,  or  Birmiog- 
ham  until  Wednesday  morning ;  and  the 
Exeter  post  not  until  Thursday  morning; 
while  letters  were  five  days  in  pnasing  from 
London  to  Glasgow, 
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Mr.  Palmer  propojtcd  tliiit  the  taoik  should 
no  lon^r  be  tmn»porti?d  on  boracbnck  or  in 
light  cnrta,  but  thiit  coaches  Bhould  be  cm- 
jjloyed ;  and  os  the  robbery  of  the  isuiil  was 
BO  frequi^ut  ou  occtirreiie«,  a  miui  with  tire- 
anus  was  to  tra%'cl  with  each  coacli*  The 
eoaohes  with  the  mailfl  were  all  to  start  from 
London  at  the  same  hour,  and  their  departure 
from  the  country  was  to  be  ao  regulated  an  to 
eusure,  as  far  as  posaible^  their  simuIt*ineous 
Arrival  in  town  at  an  early  hour  in  the  luoni- 
iDg.  The  tirst  mail-coach  upon  Mr.  Palmers 
plan  left  London  for  Bristol  on  the  ev^eniDg 
of  the  24th  of  August,  1784  The  improve- 
ments suggested  by  Mn  Palmer  met  Ytith  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  from  some  of  the  poet- 
office  authorities,  but  the  ministeni  resolved 
that  the  scheme  should  be  carried  oat  in  all 
its  most  essential  features.  The  results  were 
that  by  17t>7  the  greater  part  of  the  mails 
wew  convened  in  one-half  the  previoua  time, 
in  many  cases  in  one-third ;  and  in  some  of 
the  crosa  i)03U  in  one-fourth  of  the  previous 
time.  Daily  posts  were  esUblished  to  above 
five  hundred  places  which  before  had  only 
received  them  thrice  a  week*  The  great  com- 
mercial towns  were  thought  to  be  as  much 
t'ti titled  to  this  advantage  aa  the  water- 
drinkers  at  Tunbridge  Wells  thirty  years 
before.  The  revenue  of  the  post-office  in- 
crttftsed  beyond  anticipation;  but  Mr.  Palmer, 
who  had  stipulated  for  a  per  centage  on  the 
jjurplufi  net  revenue  beyond  i;240,()00,  received 
instead  an  annuity  of  ;C3O0O. 

The  era  of  mail-coaches  embraces  about 
half  a  century.  Their  origin,  maturity,  and 
|)erfectiou,  and  gradual  displacement  by  the 
railways,  all  took  pla/:e  within  tluit  abort 
|ieriod.  In  183G  there  were  fifty-four  four- 
hopse  mails  in  England,  thirty  in  Ireland, 
and  ten  in  Scotland.  The  number  of  pair- 
horse  mails  in  England  was  forty-nine.  Their 
average  speed  in  England  waa  nine  miles 
!Ui  hour,  including  stoppiigea.  St^*rting  from 
London  at  eight  oclock  in  the  evening,  the 
mail  reached  Exeter,  170  miles,  in  aixteen 
hours  thirty- four  minutes;  Holyhead,  261 
tnilesy  in  twenty-seven  houre;  Ghisgow,  396 
tidies,  in  forty-two  houra;  EJijiburgh,  399 
inileap  in  forty-two  .uul  n  li.If  h**iuiii,    Tl*-^ 


number  of  miles  travelled  1^  ttie  mailtf  b 
England  and  Scotland  in  1838  was  above 
seven  millions,  equal  to  a  drcuit  round  th« 
globe  every  day  In  the  year.  The  Engliali 
mail-coach  was  strongly  cbametcrisiic  oi  the 
national  energy  and  spirit,  and  als<i  of  U»e 
national  taste.  The  daily  defsarture  el  the 
mail-coaches  from  thr  ^  alwap 

a  favourite  sight.    In  I  r  whiiJi 

loft  London  every  tught  waa  twefity-aev«ii» 
travelling  in  the  aggregate  above  5500  iufle» 
before  they  reached  their  respective  de*tiite* 
tions.    A  shoit  time  before  the  bom*  of  stArt- 
ing  tliey  arrived  in  the  yard  round  the  post- 
office  from  their  respective  inn^   with  tli*" 
passengers  already  in  their  places.     Throa^b 
the  iron  railings  by  the  light  of  innnmenlile 
gas-kmpe,  the  public  could  see  the  proeeaBof 
packing  the  mail-bags.     It  was  n-ally  ■  hm 
sight  to  see  twenty  of  tliese  vehicles  draffii 
up,  each  occupying  the  same  statiuo  nigtti 
after    night,   the    horses    fine    and   spirjtd 
animaU,    the    harness     exceptionally    hav 
and  the  coachman  and   guards  wearing  the 
kings  livery.     The  travellers  for  such  vmoia 
and  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  serjuoi  »fl 
if  they  felt  the  difference  between  trn  !  i: 
by  the  mail  and  by  the  stage-ccjAcL    A^  ih' 
dock    struck   eight    the    post-office   poit«ri 
di-agged  out  huge  bags,  of  whicli  the  giuinl* 
of  the  different  mails  took  charge,    to  a  f**^ 
minutes  each  coach,  one  by  one,  paoKd  tf^ 
of  the  yard,  and   the  sound  of  the  gninT* 
horn  became  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  stwe^*" 
About  six  of  the  mail-coaches  on  the«iutt»' 
western,  western,  and  north-western  toadi  d  **^ 
not  take  up  their  bags  at  the  jK)al-«3ffiof*i  1»  •  ^ 
started  fmm  the  westtfrn  end  of  Picoftdil 
— tlie  bags  for  those  mails  being  couw 
in  light  carta  in  the  care  of  mail-gimnJA. 
i5tarting  of  these  maiU  wjis  a  si  T  ■ 

West  End.    About  twenty  miniit'    ^         /^ 
the  mail-carts  drove  np  at  great  epeed,  ll 
guards'  boms    warning     passengers   of 
necessity  of  getting  out  of  the  way.   Tlie  I 
were  transferred  to  tlie  mail-ocaclt^s,  and  m^ 
successively  took  its  departure. 

The  annual  proeession  of  tlie  mail-ecaeb^ 
on  the  k  ing^a  birth-day  was  also  an  '  ^ 

'T'l  pleasing  sight  which  will  ne, ..  -►^~..  -^ 
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"  The  gnli*  tum*out  of  cmr  niail- 
aameiiiBM  on  the  king's  birth  day,'*  sajs  Sir 
f^*i-;%.fic)A  Head,  "  I  always  think  must  strike 
foi-ci^<?rB  more  than   anything   else    in  our 
I  eo^ititTy  with  the  sterling,  solid  integrity  of 
^  tJie    English  character ;"  and  a  foreign  visitor, 
VfjkXi  ^BiiUmer,  in  his  England  m  1835,  says : — 
I "  Sttdi  a  splendid  display  of  carriages-and-four 
tticae  mail-coaches  could  not  be  found  or 
together  in  all  Berlin.     It  waa  a  real 
to  sec?   them  in  all  the   pride  and 
•tinen^th  vrhicli,  in  an  hour  or  two  later,  was 
U>  eeticl  them  in  every  direction,  with  incred- 
ible   rapidity,  to  every  comer  in   Eajrland." 
Tlie  p(t)oeeaiun  proceeded  from  the  city  to  the 
W«at   End  and   through  Hyde  P^k;   and 
(awmllj  pasBed   before   the  residence  of  the 
fH^ttiuuter-geiieral  for  the  time  being. 

But  a  remarkable  change  was  still  to  be 

um\^  in  the  e^ystem  of  the  post-oflSce,  and  it 

^n»  to  originate  from  a  young  man  who,  oa  an 

'     1 1  social  reformer,  had  made  a  consider- 

iiQpresBioQ  on  those  with  whom  be  had 

^*^*U.    WBociated    in  useful   and    practicable 

r*^iiMifor  the  public  benefit 

^wknd  Hill  was  bom  at  Kidderminster 

^  ^^ecmnber  3d,  1795,  in  a  house  that  had  be- 

i  to  his  forefathers  for  some  generations. 

^  th»  war  with  France  had  cauied  the  min 

'  *he  huainess  in  which  his  father  was  en- 

,  and  the  family  was  reduced  to  great 

^t^      From   his  ear  best  years,  Rowland 

'  brought  up  in  the  stem  school  of  poverty, 

like  Oarrick,  "was  bred   in  a  family 

*^^me  i»tady  was  to  make  4d,  do  as  much  aa 

"•^^^ctb  made  4jtf.  do."     His  father  was  a  man 

***  IP^fiat  intelligence,  of  varied,  but  not  deep, 

^<*W ledge,  smd  of  an  eager,  inquiring  mind. 

7^*   ^tas  as  upright  and  aa  bold  as  he  was 

^'*l*Wbearted   He  was  given  to  speculation, 

^***  lUYer  weary  of  forming  theories*     Many 

Itki   theories   his   son    came   in  time  to 

^***^'lut^  and  yet  he  had  been  heard  to  say 

7^^  in  politiod  mattera  hia  father  was  always 

.  ^  IC*%t,     As  fsLT  back  as  his  sons  could  remem- 

^>   lie  had  lifted  his  voioe  agaisist  slavery 

t]ie  slave-trade,  and  against  the  cruel  se- 

^^y  of  oar  crtmiii:d  code»     As  a  member  of 

*  Priestley's  cougrvgation,  he  was  of  course 


those  early  days,  a  thoroughgoing  freetrader. 
All  these  subjects,  and  many  other9,  he  de- 
lighted in  discussing  with  hia  child reu,  even 
from  their  earliest  childhood.  His  eldest  son, 
the  late  Mr,  M.  D.  Hill,  the  recorder  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  a  short  memoir  that  he  haB  left, 
says,  "  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion that  we  owe  our  father  is  this :  that  from 
infancy  he  would  reason  with  us — argue  with 
us,  would  perhaps  be  a  better  expression^ 
as  denoting  that  it  was  a  match  of  mind 
against  mind,  in  which  all  the  rules  of  fair- 
play  were  duly  observed,  and  we  put  forth 
our  little  strength  without  fear.  Arguments 
were  taken  at  their  just  weight,  the  sword  of 
authority  was  not  thrown  into  the  scale/' 

Eowland  lias  been  beard  to  say  that  as  a 
Lliild  he  read  aud  read  again  Miss  Edge  worth 'a 
stories  for  the  young.  They  deeply  impressed 
him.  He  resolved,  when  a  mere  boy,  to  fol- 
low in  the  path  she  tniced,  and  before  he  died 
to  do  something  that  should  be  for  the  sigiKil 
advantage  of  mankind.  How  he  was  to  bene* 
fit  his  fellowmen  he  did  not  of  course  know; 
but  that  he  should  benefit  them,  and  benefit 
them  in  some  large  way,  was  his  fixed  resolu- 
tion and  conviction  ahnoat  from  childhood. 
As  the  family  day  by  day  gathered  for  its  meals 
— meals  of  the  most  frugid  kind^  where  nothing 
stronger  than  water  was  ever  drunk— there 
was  a  constant  discussion  among  the  members 
on  the  best  means  of  reforming  the  world. 
There  was  little  tiniidiiy  in  those  days  among 
any  of  them,  and  little  fear  of  pushing  any 
principle  to  its  extreme  consequences.  In 
their  later  days  they  came  to  smile  at  the 
wiJdiiess  of  many  of  their  theories;  but  they 
had  always  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
their  aims,  if  often  viatoimry,  had  always  been 
high  and  noble,  and  that  in  their  earnest  de- 
sire to  improve  mankind,  they  had  ilrst  set 
about  improving  themselves.  Much  as  Eow* 
land  Hill  owed  to  his  father,  he  owed  scarcely 
less  to  hia  mother.  She,  though  the  inferior 
of  her  husband  in  quick  intelligence  and 
originality,  was  his  superior  in  shrewd  com- 
mon sense  and  in  firmness  of  puiposc.  She, 
unlike  her  husband,  was  of  an  anxious  and 
ambitious  temperament,  and  toiled  night  and 
di^y  to  keep  her  little  family  from  sinking  < 
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ibrough  i>overty  out  of  ill©  ohm  into  which 
they  had  been  bora.  In  her  di»iii!  to  aeottre 
her  children  tin  cniucation,  «he  peretmdeci  her 
husband  to  give  up  triulc,  lor  which  he  was 
very  Httle  fitted,  and  to  establish  a  8di«x»h 
The  chargrs  for  pupiLi  were  very  low,  and 
prices  were  very  high.  When  How  land  wa« 
a  mere  child,  hia  nj other  U8t?d  to  talk  over 
with  him  her  difficulties,  almost  aa  if  he  were 
a  man.  Froin  his  childhood  he  had,  bb  he 
aiiid,  seen  the  terrible  incoavenitujce  of  being 
poor.  He  had  known  hk  mother  dread  the 
viait  of  the  postman,  ii»  there  was  not  money 
in  the  house  to  pay  the  [)06tage.  Each  child 
was  brought  up  to  consider  the  good  of  the 
family  rather  than  his  own  special  good.  All 
the  brolliei-8  held  elo*iely  together.  No  one 
look  any  decision  of  gi^eat  importance  without 
tir»t  calling  a  kind  of  family  council  and 
having  the  matter  thoroughly  discussed.  Row- 
land was  quite  a  youth  when  he  and  his 
brother  Matthew  began  to  discover  the  de- 
licienciM  in  their  father's  school,  and  to  set 
about  to  reform  them.  HiB  first  taak^  how- 
ever, was  to  free  his  father  from  the  load  of 
debt  which,  through  hia  unbusinesslike  habits, 
iu  spite  of  his  simple  way  of  Hving,  had  come 
to  press  very  heavily  on  him.  At  an  age  when 
boys  are  now  leaving  school,  he  had  t'lken 
upon  himself  the  entire  management  of  the 
accounts,  and  before  long  had  the  satisfaction 
of  i>aying  off  all  his  father*8  creditors  in  full. 
Matthew  chiefly  conoemed  himself  with  im- 
proving the  instruction,  while  Eowland  dealt 
with  the  discipline  and  organization,  ^* Organ- 
i  zat  ion,*'  he  used  often  to  say  in  after  life,  '*  is  my 
forte."  And  this  is  how  he  organized  :  **Coa- 
Tinoed  that  numerous  and  impoi'taDt  advan- 
tages  would  be  derived  from  cngfiging  their 
pupilH  in  tlie  consideration  and  in  the  practice 
of  rules  for  their  own  government,  from  plac- 
ing restrictions  to  the  powers  of  the  teachers, 
and  from  giving  to  the  rcguktions  of  the 
achool  a  permanent  form,  the  proprietory 
early  in  the  year  1817,  proposed  to  the  school 
ft  ccrUiin  division  of  powei-s,  together  with  re- 
gulations for  their  exercise,  which,  having 
received  the  joint  assent  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  became  the  constitutionjil  laws  of  the 
school ;  and  in  the  confident  expectation  that 


the  powers  pl4oed  in  the  hands  tA  tbe  j 
would  never  be  employed  but  for  the  n 
of  the  acbooU  the  prcj  "    '  utdu- 

selvet  not  to  alter  th  tlin 

consent  of  a  majority  of  the  propheti^^  aad 
regular  teachera  meeting  in  conference  on  < 
hand,  ainl  of  a  majority  of  pupils  on  the  other. 
With  such  joint  consent,  occasional  alterations 
Imvo  been  made  in  the  constitutioual  bwi^ 
tending  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  throw  more 
and  more  power  into  the  hand^  '  rk" 

An  almost  perfect  democracy  w:i  i»<nl 

Each  boy  had  even  the  right  of  being  UM  hf 
a  jury  of  his  school -fellows  whenevt?r  a  chaigi 
waa  brought  against  him  by  one  of  the 
ters.     In  the  Essays  of  a  Bitmingham  Man^ 
facturer  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the 
school   "By  juries  and  committees,*' eays  Mr. 
W.  L.  Sargant,  the  author,  **by  marks,  aiul 
hy  appeals  to  a  aense  of  honour^  disdpliaewo 
maintained.    Bat  this  was  doa«j  I  thinly  a\ 
toogreat  a  ftacri£oe;  the  tl        *  J-f 

spring,  the  elation  of  chil  -a 

from  us;  we  were  premature  men."  TliissvB- 
tem,  wlmtever  may  have  been  its  meriti  jind 
its  faulta,  was  invented  by  Rowland  Hill  *t 
an  agie  when  most  young  men  have  iiiarotilv 
left  college.  It  waa  greatly  modified  m  di0^ 
years,  both  by  himself  and  his  younger 
.brothers ;  for,  as  the  "  Birn  •  Iiiattfik«>- 

turcr,**  perhaps  with  some  t...._^^, 4uii,isy^» 

**the  Hazel  wood  constitution,  discipliufi,  i^'^ 
struction,  were  iu  a  perptetual  flux ;  the  rig^ , 
to-day  was  wrong  to-moiTow."  In  a  tuIuii^' 
entitled  Public  Education,  written  dneflj  ^-« 
hifl  brother  Miitthew,  Rowland's  new  npuM^ 
waa  made  known  to  tlie  world.  The  lH>)k 
once  excited  public  attention.  An  artick  < 
it  appeared  in  the  EdviJkir^h  Baritv^  m 
another  in  the  London  Hoffosine  written  1 
De  Quincey.  Jeremy  Bontlmm  took  t* 
warmest  interest  in  the  school,  and  deelaT*^ 
that  after  reading  the  book  he  had 
aside  all  he  had  himself  mt; 
'Will>erforce,  BroughamtUi  J 

Miss  Edgeworth,  and    many  othect,  <it. 
visited  Hazel  wood  or  made  inqninoi  i 
Rowland  was  as  convinced   as   any 
enthusiast    could    be    of    the 
his  plans,  and  longed  to  extend  ^l^-.**^  ».  ^ 
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4|ttlr»d«  ha  aaid^  at  least  five  hundred  hoys 
btfc>re  ht  (M>iilil  organize  his  school  as  it  ought 
Co  b«i  Ht?  looked  forward  to  seeing  great  col- 
itis on  the  same  system  spring  up  In  all  paiis 
of  the  country,  to  the  advantag)?  of  his  fellow- 
nten.  He  was  Afterwards  heard  to  confess, 
thaX  liaTinjz  after  long  years  looked  into  his 
fodfi  of  laws  he  thought  it  far  too  conJipl<?x» 
B«  added,  with  a  smile,  that  he  greatly 
doubted  whether  he  should  aend  his  own  son 
Cn  A  school  conducted  on  such  a  complicated 

It  am  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that 

to  bis  bold  and  novel   experiment  may  be 

tnured  not  a  httle  of  the  vtisi  improvement 

that  in  the  lant  fifty  years  has  been  effected  in 

education.    He  used  to  b<jai*t  that  at  one  time 

he  had  thi«  largest  school  in  Warwiokahiie,  for 

Rugby  in  thoae  days  had  sunk  very  low,  and 

•ome  yeara  before  Arnold  s  name  was  heard 

hthad  ehown  that  boys  could  be  made  almost 

tA  goveni  themselves,  through  a  high  sense  of 

claty,  and  not  through  brutal  fear. 

After  living  at  Birmingham  till  he  was 
inote  than  thirty,  he  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where,  with  the  aid  of 
aiie  of  m»  brothers^  he  eatabliahed  a  branch 
^ocl  at  Bruce  Oistlo,  Tottenham.     But  by 
™  time  his  health,  w^hich  had  always  been 
^^"Qfcfc*,  begaa  to  give  way,  and  at  last  broke 
*^*ii,     li  waa  only  the  extreme  temperance 
**"^  t^gularity  of  his  life  which  had  kept  him 
^^^'^      Moreover,  his  work  as  a  schoolmaster 
^**  Weome  distasteful  to  hino,  and  he  longed 
^  ^  idiaiige.     As  soon  as  his  healtli  was  re- 
••••►bluhed  by  &  long  period  of  rest,  be  began 
^•t  about  fofT  a  new  employmeut.   He  had 
"**€  hmm  known  to  many  leading  men  among 
**•*  A^Jvauced  Liberal  party,  not  only  by  his 
^^^  aa  a  aehoolmaster,  but  also  aa  an  eager 
_  ^^cat«  iy(  pohticid  and  social  reform.     He 
Ids  family  had  been  in  the  front  ranks 
tlj«  nnea  of  Birmingham  tn  the  great 
^        —  Bit!  1,     He  had  assisted  in 

''"'"'^mt^  til  r or  the  Di^'usion  of  Uae- 

1^.    He  had  published  a  plan  for 
-   '  extinction  of  pauperism  and  for 

«**  din r  i  I  1  r  i ,  ,  u  f  crime.  Short  ly  after  his  re- 
^^*iiii»nt  fi  In  Mr  =rhoc)|,  an  ttsaociation  was 
'^ito  f  I  '.liK  ^uluiiization  of  South  Australia 


on  the  plan  of  Mn  E.  G.  Wakefield.  In  this 
association  Rowland  Hill  took  an  active  part, 
and  when  the  act  was  carried  through  f»arlii^ 
ment^  and  the  oommisaion  was  appointed,  he 
was  named  secretary.  He  held  this  post  for 
four  years,  and  diacharged  the  duties  with 
conspicuous  success.^ 

In  the  early  part  of  1837  he  had  published 
a  pamphlet  which  discussed  the  postal  question 
closely  and  convincingly.  He  showed  that 
the  actual  cost  of  conveyance  for  letters 
must  be  very  small,  and  tlmt  it  increaeed  only 
in  a  very  trifling  proportion  to  the  distance  of 
the  place  to  which  they  had  to  be  carried. 
His  argument,  supported  by  indisputable  facta, 
was  that  the  substitution,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, of  one  uniform  rate  of  postage  would 
be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  community, 
and  that  it  would  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish the  revenue.  The  rate  of  j>08tage  which 
he  desired  to  establish  was  a  penny  for  the 
half -ounce,  without  reference  to  the  destina- 
tion of  the  letter,  within  the  postal  bmits  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Hill  ascer- 
tained that  the  cost  of  mere  transit  incurred 
by  conveying  a  letter  400  mile^a,  from  Loudon 
to  Edinburgh,  was  no  more  than  one  thirty- 
sixth  pait  of  a  penny,  and  yet  the  income  of 
the  post-office  was  exceedingly  small,  and  had 
been  diminishing.  Tlie  actrnii  coat  of  trans- 
mission to  any  [mrt  of  the  kingdom  reached  by 
the  maO  was  less  than  a  farthing,  so  tliat  the 
penny  i*ate  would  pay  400  per  cent,  and  means 
might  be  taken  to  secure  payment  beforehand 
by  means  of  a  stamp  affixed  to  the  letter  itself, 
a  notion  for  which  ^Mr.  Ilill  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Charles  Kni^/ht,  the  eminent  writer,  who 
had  already  done  so  much  to  promote  educa- 
tion and  social  progress  in  the  publications 
which  bore  his  name.  Of  coui*se  the  post-office 
officials  were  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  scheme. 
They  had  always  gone  on  the  principle  of  main- 
taining an  expensive  monopoly,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  depart- 
ment by  charging  ffir  more  than  would  re- 
munerate private  enterprise,  had  diminished 
the  correspondence  of  the  entire  community, 
had  encouraged  a  kind  of  smuggling  which 
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nobody  could  he  found  to  regard  aa  a  crime^ 
aud  had  in  a  very  definite  aatiiui  injured  <M>clety 
by  prevreuting  thofte  domedtic  and  friend] j 
commuiiicatious  which  aie  ainong  the  chief 
siifeguards  of  affection  and  inoridity.  It  haj*- 
imnsd  fortunately  enotigh,  thut  a  commission 
was  eugn^d  iu  inquiring  into  the  manage- 
ment of  th<s  j>Oi5t'Office  at  the  very  time  that 
Mr,  Hill  s  pamphlet  appeared,  and  though  the 
private  offer  of  \a»  plan  to  the  govenment  had 
produced  no  immediate  result^  his  public 
appeal  at  once  made  a  stir  in  commercial 
circles  and  compelled  some  notice.  The  com- 
miBsion  wero  engaged  in  investigating  the 
operation  of  the  twopenny  post  when  the 
pain[>hlct  appeared.  Mr.  Wallace  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  select  committee 
to  report  upon  the  plan  devised  by  the  author, 
but  without  any  result,  as  the  government  de- 
oUred  tlmt  the  matter  was  under  consideration. 
Petitions,  however,  began  to  be  presented 
from  the  corporation  of  Ijondon^  fi-om  cham- 
here  of  commerce  in  the  large  seapoi't  and 
manufiicturing  towns,  and  from  literary  and 
other  societies.  The  ministry  were  at  first 
for  temporizing  and  tiding  some  smaller 
schemes  which  it  was  supposed  might  not  be 
dangerous  to  the  revenue,  and  the  promoter 
of  this  great  public  benefit  was  compelled  to 
tiudergo  much  of  the  disappointment  and 
heart-bu riling  which  are  too  frequently  the 
lot  of  true  benefactors  to  mankind.  Happily 
he  waa  a  man  who  bail  the  courage  of  hia  con- 
victions, and  he  has  but  recently  passed  away 
from  us  after  forty  years  of  undoubted  suocdes 
for  a  scheme  which  has  been  developed  to  a 
uiarvelloud  organization,  and  may  be  said  fitly 
to  I'eprcsent  the  enormous  strides  made  not 
ouly  In  commerce,  but  in  science  and  in  educa* 
tion,  during  the  present  reign. 

A  committee  of  the  house  was  at  length 
granted  to  inv^tigate  the  proj^^osed  scheme, 
and  they  were  convinced  not  only  that  it  was 
practicable,  but  that  public  opinion  demanded 
its  adoption  whether  the  revenue  would  suffer 
lo83  or  not.  That  it  would  suffer  a  loss  was  an 
opinion  expressed  by  nearly  everj'body  cxju- 
oemed,  and  even  the  sagacious  Sydney  Smith 
^ti^mjitized  the  [>lan  as  thy**nonstm8ical  p«»nny 
ix>stiige  scheme.''    On  financial  gi'ound^  Sir 


Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gaulboum  wer«  opp 
to  it^    In  the  Houiie  of  Lonia  th«  Duke 
AVellington,  who  entertained  strong  objodioa 
to  the  scheme,  yet  entrt^ated  the  bouse  to  J 
the  measure  becau^  it  wa;a  one  anziou 
fiected  by  the  country. 

The  measure  wfu  passed  with  nom^  modl-.^ 
fi cations.     For  a   few  w«>eka    f  wi 

•  harged  as  the  uniform  rate,  in  pn 

vent  an  overwlielming  number  of  penny  let- 
ters being  sent  before  the  officials  baid  tim©  U| 
become  accuBtomed  to  tJie  change.     Prepay- 
ment was  to  be  by  stamps,  and  the  privilfp* 
of  franking,  or  sending  letters  free  through  Qit 
{)ost,  was  to  be  abolished  except  in  the  case  of 
official  letters  on  government  business.    0» 
the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  new  scheme  wi» 
to  be  tried*     A  penny  was  to  be  charg^ed  tor 
every  prepaid    letter  not  exceeding  half  «» 
ounce  in  weight,  and  twojience  for  every  *U(A 
letter  if  not  paid  in  advance.      Donbl**  tir 
rates  were  charged  for  packets  over  bilf  aw 
ounce  and  under  an  ounce,  and  &o  on  will' 
double  chargea  if  left  to  be  paid  on  ddiwrj 
At  tirst  an  official  envelope  was  iatutd  c«R' 
taining  a  design  by  Mulready  conaistinfi  rif  * 
number  of  emblematical  tigiire-  ' »» 

industry,  &c.,  and   groujjs   rej-i  ^^^ 

sentiments  with  which  letters  from  frie&d* 
and  relatives  are  received;  but  this  wnsift**' 
all  unsuited  for  business  purposes,  and  beC4B»^ 
a  little  tiresome  in  its  continued  and  lhewff»r*' 
stale  presentation  of  emotions  which  inigl*' 
be  entirely  incongruous  when  regard^  in  i 
ference  to  the  contents  of  the  envelope.    T^^ 
queen's-head  stamp,  first  on  the  cnvelopea^a***^ 
afterwards  in  their  present  form,  th«itfc>^ 
soon  took  its  place* 

The  results  of  the  new  plan  w^ins  not  it  i 
favourable  to  the  revenue,  beoiuse  the  gdv**'*'' 
mcnt  would  not  adopt  it  in  its  entirety. 
actual  net  revenue  was  ;£465,000,  a  fAlUu^  ^ 
of  nearly  three-fourtlia  from  the  former  ^^ 
revenue, but  it  was  expected  that  thc^  "-i"-- 
for  some  time  be  a  cotuiideniblo  dii 
and  the  enormous  advantage  to  th<?  ^vuJ^ti/* 
both  among  the  commercial  dajea»  ^^'^  ^'' 
poor,  who9e  families  wen;  so  often  t- 
was  "WiV   ■    ■  '     '  I' 

plan  In  a 
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jeus  the  gro»  revenue  of  the  po^t-office 
would  hare  been  restored,  especiiiJly  as  mil- 
wajt  A&d  means  of  rapid  locomotion  and  eco- 
DomiaLl  conreyjuice  were  increasing  with  great 
raptditj;  butolficiAl  opposition  and  tlie  neglect 
both  of  the  existing  and  of  the  succeeding 
gmremmcnts  prevented  Mr,  Hill  from  succeed- 
ing. At  first  he  was  engaged  to  work  his  own 
■cbentet  but  he  was  compelled   to  abandon 
about  hiilf  of  it,  and  those  portions  of  the 
orgauusLtion  which  would  have  made  it  re- 
mtm^rative  were  left  out  of  the  system.  When 
the  Teei  government  came  into  power  he  was 
,  and  the  system  again  fell  under  the 
>  maxiagement  of  the  *^  authorities.*'  For 
ihrse  jeoiv  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  postage 
and  the  prepayment  by  stamps  were  adopted^ 
hoi  IHUe  was  done  towards  simplifying  the 
imbgementa  with  a  view  to  economy,  or  in- 
cmmng  lliie  facilities  for  conveying  and  de- 
liTfring  UUera.  Yet  at  that  time,  when  every 
tmhislfy  and  eveiy  interest  was  depressed  and 
eonplainlogi  and  eveiy  other  branch  of  the 
icvesue  had  declined,  the  proceeds  of  the 
poit^iffioe  had  increased  and  had  reached  to 
two-thirds  of  its  old  amount*     It  was  evident 
It  Lstft,  however^  that  to  secure  the  full  ad- 
fuitige,  the  projector  of  the  scheme  should  be 
ia  authority  to  work  his  own  plan,  and  he  was 
*olidted  to  return  to  the  superintendence  of 
^  postoffice.     What  that  department  has 
"•^oie,  and  the  vast,  active,  and  far-readiing 
^^S^iation  which  it  represents,  hn&  hug  ago 
*••*  t^CQgnized,    The  name  of  Sir  Bowland 
^^I  Tras  one  which,  during  the  life  of  him 
**^  bom  it|  was  everywhere  mentioned  with 
^^!^  Tttpecty  and  had  he  been  a  man  who 
'V'^d  toa  title  higher  than  the  simple  knight- 
^^  Which  was  conferred  uj>on  him  he  might 
^^btloH  have  obtained  the  distinction,     His 
^"^  title  to  onr  regard,  however,  is  that  he 
**i  tad  died  a  faithful  public  aer^'aiit,  who, 
^*toj  teen  how  by  one  great  reform  the  hafi* 
■  ftod  the  prosperity  of  his  fellows  could 
^  gave  himself  heartily  to  the  work 
*  ^\ddk  he  lived  to  see  the  achievement.  The 
I  vpAaa  btiXKluced  by  8ir  Rowland  Hill 
^  Uea  udopiod  by  almost  every  civilized 
^ittj  ia  the  worlds  and  tU  amazing  progress 
^    ( ii  Utt  «rideifc06UBi^MliMfci<  the 


increase  of  the  work  of  the  post-oMce  even  in 
the  decade  from  1B70  to  1880,  In  the  former 
yetu  there  were  704,0(X),000  letters  delivered 
in  England  and  Walea,79,<X)0,0lHi  in  Scotland, 
and  64,(XX),01X>  in  Ireland.  In  1880  tbeae 
numbers  had  increased  to  950,000,000  for  Eng- 
land and  Walcii,  102,OIX),000  for  Scotland,  and 
7fi,000,OfXl  for  Ireland.  In  the  year  1879-80 
there  were  97,000,000  post-cards  delivered  in 
England  and  Wales,  12,000,000  in  Scotland, 
and  G,<X)0,000  in  Irehmd.  The  number  of 
newspaper  and  book -packets  delivered  during 
the  same  period  was  281,000,000  in  England 
and  Wales,  37,000,000  in  Scotland,  and 
27,000,000  in  Ireland. 

Equally  remarkable  has  been  the  progress 
of  the  admirable  provision  adopted  early  in 
the  scheme  as  worked  by  Sir  Rowland  (then 
Mr.)  Ilill  as  a  portion  of  the  system,  that  of 
sending  money-ordera  through  the  post.  The 
value  of  the  money -orders  issued  by  the 
post-office  in  the  official  year  1879^0  was 
£25,032,261,  being  at  the  rate  of  bVl  orders 
to  every  100  of  the  popalation.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  telegraphic  messages  since 
the  lines  were  taken  over  by  the  state  in  1870 
is  very  remarkable.  The  firet  year  the  lines 
were  under  government  control  and  made  part 
of  the  ixxstal  system,  there  were  S,606J32  mes- 
sages sent  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  in 
1879  these  figures  had  risen  to  23,385,415, 
exclusive  of  press  and  service  messages,  the 
net  revenue  from  this  number  of  telegrams 
being  £257,601. 

The  initiation  of  the  electric  telegraph  as  a 
practical  thing  dates  from  the  firat  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tictoria.  It  h  well  known  that  Pro- 
fesBor  Morse  of  America  claims  to  have 
invented  this  telegraph  in  1832,  while  on  his 
way  from  Havre  to  New  York.  There  was 
an  alphabet,  dots  and  strokes,  in  Morse's 
invention,  and  it  was  successfully  applied  in 
experiments  extending  over  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles.  Meanwhile  Baron  Schilling  and  Messrs. 
Gatiss  and  Weber,  on  the  Continent,  were 
making  immense  strides  in  the  more  strictly 
scientific,  as  distinguished  from  the  merely 
mechanical  and  ingeniotis  portions  of  the  new 
agency.  It  was,  however,  in  1837  that  Stein- 
hed  of  Munich  made  the  i 
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two  wires  were  oot  oeceaaar^,  because  the 
earth  itjself  woulJ  complete  the  circuit;  and 
in  the  same  year  our  own  Professor  Wheat- 
atone  took  out  his  first  patent.  It  nnist  be 
understood  that  no  expression  of  opinion  is 
here  gi^en  as  to  who  waa  really  the  originator 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  but  the  first  ex|>eri- 
ment  of  a  practical  Datnre  in  London  was 
made  on  the  2bt}\  of  July,  1S37,  between 
Euston  Square  and  Camden  Town  stations, 
on  the  North-Westem  Railway^  immediately 
after  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and  Cook  had  taken 
out  their  patents^  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 
and  Mr.  Fox  were  present  to  witness  the 
operation. 

Within  ail  months  after  the  accession  of 
ber  present  majesty,  a  striking  figure  waa 
removed  by  death  from  the  public  eye.  He 
began  life  by  running  away  to  Gretna  witli  a 
bettutifnl  girl,  whom,  while  still  without  any 
pi*ofession,  he  married.  This  couple  went 
through  much  hardship,  but  continued  all  their 
lives  romantically  fond  of  each  otlier.  The  man 
was  *^ mixed  up*  with  a  romance  much  wilder 
than  his  own,  and  will  be  remembered  by  that 
when  all  the  rest  of  his  story  is  little  cared  for, 
He  waa  a  handsome  fellow^^and  a  handsome 
drinker  when  he  dined  out;  not  at  home, 
for  he  was  very  penurious;  he  would  drink, 
as  he  said  of  his  brother,  "  any  ^'ven  quantity 
of  wine."  He  had  some  wit,  and  great  power 
of  personal  fascination.  At  eighty  years  of 
age  we  find  him  writing  some  rather  "  free  ** 
versee  about  some  girls  whom  he  had  caught 
pUying  at  see-saw.  This  "curious  figure'* 
is  no  other  than  John  Scott — Lord  Eldon. 

We  have  called  him  a  figure,  but  he  almost 
strikes  one  as  a  sort  of  figure^he^d,  so  long 
had  he  maintained  one  fixed  attitude.  A  high 
authority » I>r.  Surtees,  writer  that  the  oM  regi- 
men **  was  buried  in  his  grave.'*  Not  that  he 
was  a  Tory,  though  he  was :  but  that  he  was 
an  obstructive  and  obscurantist  He  waa  the 
"everlasting  No"— except  when  there  was 
something  to  gain.  Not  even  the  candour  of 
enemies — which  is  often  more  to  be  trusted 
than  the  zeal  of  friends— has  pretended  to 
hold  him  quite  clear  of  greed  and  time-serviug. 
He  died  worth  more  than  half*a-mUlion,  one 


of  the  loneliest  men  in  EnglAnd,    ]>r«  I 
has  recorded  a  ChrlstrnM  dsy,  long  long  1 
hts  death  (h«  lived  to  eighty-atmiti  jemn  < 
ag»>),  upon  which  he  did  not  rtscmre  one  suigij 
gift  or  other  remembnuice  (one  turkey  wi 
despatclied   to  him,  but  wns  stolim  on 
way)  I     He  had  held  the  great  seal  time  afttr 
lime*  ymr  after  year,  and  had  wielded  nnjcli 
power  direct  and  imlirect;  yet  ecarcdy  on 
poor  reform,  even  in  his  own  department,  i 
to  be  traced  to  his  zeal;  wkUe  it  will  nerer  I 
forgottetai  so  long  as  he  ia  nfmemberwi,  tfcjtj 
he  opposed,  with  Sidmouth,  the  abolitioQ  d\ 
the  slave-trades  and  actually  rotal 
Lord  Howick's  measure  when  it  im^j  he  aid  I 
that  all  the  heart  of  England,  ol  every  pM-  \ 
cal  creed,  was  set  upon  that  ^n»t  duqgi  | 
Nobody  has  attempted  to  deny  that  in  fsivilfl  J 
Lord  Eldon  was  wilful  and  tmforgif 
everybody  but  his  wife,     Unfortnna 
had  a  knack  of  crying,  which  won  him  m 
favour  with  the  mde  British  puhlio,    •*By 

G ,  she's  guilty  " — this  not  very  judkiAl 

remark,  accompanied   by  a  tear  or  t^ro,  it 
Queen  Caroline's  trial,  was  long  remmlerai 
against  him,  and  he  was  cluistened  **  crottxiile 
Eldon  *'  by  those  who  knew  what  hb  r?ljitiaD»  I 
with  that  misguided,  if  not  guilty »  wom»i»»' 
had  previously  been.    It  will  certainly  not  h^ 
forgotten  until  Shelle/s  Mo^^ue  of  An 
ia  out  of  print  ;~ 

**  Next  csme  Fraud,  and  he  had  on, 

liiko  Lord  E ,  ad  conune  ffown ; 

Hid  big  toAr»,  for  bo  wopt  wdl. 
Turned  to  milIstouv«  as  they  feiJ ; 
And  the  Utile  cUildren.  who 
Round  hia  fi>ct  jjkyftd  to  and  fwv 
Thinking'  ©Tory  tear  a  gom, 
Hod  ihoir  hraioa  knocked  out  hf  tbos 

The  allusion — admittedly  on©  of  the 
telling  and  significant  in  all  lifceratwr— «* 
Eldon's  judgment  in  the  cose  <d  Weslbroo^ 
Shelley,  when  the  question  waa  who ' 
have  the  ca^tody  of  the  poet*»  two  littk  no**" 
But  here  wn?  must  do  "  '^^^ 

not  to  lx»  expect4?d  M  ''^• 

who  was  jMi«UoiiAtely  fond  d  children,  ikml^ 
see  clear,  but  tlie  truth  i^  i*  '  I  Et<lc©^ 
judgment    is  singularly    -  ^n  W? 

turns  not  upon  tho  poct*«  tJ  '^ 

ion.%  but  on  his  moral  crocd ;  ut  i  i>   uu  up" 
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w  good  Uw.      It  was  mther  h^rd  for 

SJtolley  to  be  compelled  to  pay  £200  a  year 

for  Uie  cnlucatioa  of  Lk  own  children  bj  the 

nominee  of  jau  avowed  aud  open  enemy ;  but 

Lord  Eldou  n^enm  to  Lave  been  btameleaa  in 

thuk  matter*    Hb  deckiona  in  the  Court  of 

diftoccry  hare  very  seldom  been  impugned; 

ellber  «a  to  their  law  or  their  fairness.     It 

nted  to  be  said  that  the  length  of  Ume  he 

look  in  making  up  his  mind  did  euitors  more 

harm  than  wtxaig  deciMons  would  have  done ; 

and  there  are  a  thousand  ^uibs  current  in 

titcimtiife  about  hia  aee-aawing   judgments. 

He  wnB  vety  ttdious,  and  wrote  and  spoke 

tik  Engliah.    On  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke 

md   Hardy  he  spoke   eight  hoars  (for  the 

orovtit  of  course)  without  eeeming  fatigued. 

Tooke^ who  was  a  acholar,  said,  when  acquitted, 

thai  he  would  rather  be  hanged  out  of  hand 

next   time  than  listen   to  one  of  Sir  John 

SoqU^s  ajjeeches.   Eidon,  iu  fact,  was  a  man  of 

<»c  gTtM>Te,     He  had  no  notion  of  political  or 

«aal  ^Tbt  principle*,  no  knowledge  of  historyj 

ao  We  of  literature,  art,  or  acience.    Hia  one 

^  Itua  to  be  a  auccessf ul  lawyer*  and  gi*eat 

***  ills  diaappoLutment  when  he  found,  late 

'*  IHk^  that  oieither  Welliugton  nor  Peel  would 

^  kim  return  to  hia  old  perch  on  the  "wool- 

But  he  Imd  become  a  soil  of  foiisil,  and 

^^<&ei  would  not  permit  the  ^*  everlasting 

^         There  waa  once  a  churchwarden  who 

^*^^^  not  hear  of  an  able  and  learned  preacher. 

n  ^    -won't  have  learning  and  eloquence  here, 

*    X    alwayi*  oppo**ed  that  d intellect, 

****     Midway*  will."    That  pi^scise  speech  waa 

^^^^^  |«it  into  Eldon*8  moutli  by  the  carica- 

"'^^^^  of  the  day,  but  a  score  of  npeechea  like 

^  ^'^Tft.     The  title  "crocodile  Eldou*'  was 

*■*      "Won.    l>r  Bmteea  baa  positively  told 

^^orld  that  Kldau  declared  in  private  that 

'*^*^  b»  [inMecut4.^d  Home  Tooke.  Hardy,  Hoi- 

^'^'^^  &G.,f  or  (conatrucUve)  treaaon,  he  thought 

^    ^"wo  fiidea  of  the  case  bo  nicely  bdimoedf 

on  on  the  jury  he  would  not 

i:h  way  t*.»  divide.    Yet  at  the 

'"^  «jf  hit  fpeech  against  the  prisoners  he 

^■^  itito  taaiVy  and,  among  other  appeals, 

r'^^wl  himMif  to  Uie  jury  aa  lawyer  and  as 

i^  ami  implored  them  not  to  disgrace 

-^  «<id  hia  by  nejecUiag  hta  view  of  the  case. 


Whea  we  remember  who  the  men  were  whom 
he  waa  doing  his  best  to  get  hanged  or  trana- 
ported,  and  what  Dr.  Surtees  has  related,  we 
must  admit  that  Sir  John  Scott  pushed  the 
privileges  of  advocacy  as  far  as  they  could  go. 
John  Scott  was  born  in  1751  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  Like  hia  brother  William  (the  great 
Lord  Stow  ell,  also  an  obacurantist)  he  was  a 
twin— each  having  been  bom  with  a  sister. 
Scott,  the  failier,  was  a  man  of  very  humble 
origiu,  who  h:id  made  money  Hi'st  aa  a  coal- 
titter  or  broker,  and  theu  as  a  publican  and 
insurance  broker.  The  Sandgate,  where  John 
was  bom,  and  from  w^hich  he  eloped  with  the 
beautiful  Bessy  Surtees,  is  classic  ground,  if 
a  well-known  song  can  make  it  so: — 

''As  I  came  thro*  8an4gate,  thro*  St&dgate,  thro* 

Sacidgate, 
Ka  I  ciLtuo  tUro'  Saad^te,  I  beard  a  lassio  sing, 
Weel  may  the  keol  row,  the  keel  row,  th«  keel 

row, 
Wecl  may  the  kod  row,  that  my  1addie*B  in.** 

Here  John  Scott,  afterwards  one  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  that  ever  flourished,  was  living  wheii| 
an  OjLford  studeut,  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
girl  who  was  to  be  his  fate.  He  had  a  nari-ow 
escape  of  being  a  coal-fitter  or  a  grocer,  but 
he  was  destined  for  a  lord -chancel  lor,  and  a 
lord-chancellor  he  was,  and  not  only  so,  he 
was  a  lord-chancellor  with  a  romance  iu  his 
life.  George  III.  once  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  tliere  vk  as  another  king  in  all  English 
history  who  had  had  a  chancellor  and  a  pri- 
mate at  the  same  time  who  had  each  run  away 
w  ith  his  w  if e.  Eldon,  with  his  usual  ready  wit, 
passed  the  question  on  to  the  archbishop. 

It  was  in  the  ancient  Gothic  Church  of 
Sedgefield,  Duiham,  that  young  John  Scott 
first  saw  Miss  Elizabeth  Surtees,  dau^'hter  of 
a  Newcaatlfe  bankePi  and  a'  girl  of  striking 
beauty.  The  coal-titter's  son  soon  got  ac^ 
quainted  with  her,  and,  with  his  handsome 
figure  and  attractive  manners,  distanced  the 
young  ^*  squirea  "  who  were  his  rivals. 

The  relations  of  Bessy  frowned  and  sent 
her  to  London.  But  the  conoection  was  not 
to  be  Ijroken  off,  aud  the  efforts  to  separate 
the  {mt  led  to  an  eloj^ement,  for  an  account 
of  which  we  will  be  indebted  to  a  deeceudaut 
of  the  family,  Dr.  W.  H.  Surtees* 
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The  house  in  which  Mr.  Surtccs  lived  was 
a  very  large  old-fiishioned  building,  in  a  row 
of  houses  called  Sandhill,  which  fronted  to- 
wards the  town-hall,  the  exchange,  and  the 
river.  The  ground -floor  was  occupied  by  the 
shop  and  warehouse  of  a  Mr.  Snow  Clayton, 
an  extensive  clothier,  but  between  the  shop 
and  the  rest  of  the  house  there  was  no  com- 
munication, each  having  a  separate  entrance. 

John  Scott  had  an  early  friend  of  the  name 
of  Wilkinson ;  and  to  him  he  confided  a  plan 
ior  an  elopement.  Wilkinson,  who  was  a 
,\  oung  man  of  some  small  independence,  which 
he  contemplated  investing  in  trade,  had  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  Clayton  the  clothier,  and 
lus  (]!layton's  shop  was  under  Mr.  Surtees*  resi- 
dence, his  apprentice  must  have  possessed  pe- 
culLar  means  of  facilitating  the  escape. 

The  night  of  We<lnesday  the  ISth  of  No- 
vember, 1772,  was  selected  for  the  elopement. 
At  that  time  the  garrison  within  the  house  at 
Sandhill  was  weakened  by  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Sui*tces'  eldest  sou  William,  who  was  on  a 
visit  of  a  few  days'  duration  to  Some  friends. 

Wilkinson  was  faithful  to  Scott  in  aiding 
and  abetting  the  entcqirwe,  and  assisted  him 
by  concealing  a  ladder  in  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Clayton  below.  Tliis  ladder  was  placed  against 
the  most  westerly  window  on  the  first  floor; 
and  down  it  Bessy  Surtecs,  "  with  an  unthrif t 
love  "  descended  into  the  arms  of  John  Scott. 

That  night  they  were  "over  the  Border  and 
away,'*  and  the  next  morning  were  married  at 
Blackshields,  in  Scotland. 

In  a  few  days  the  young  couple  returned  to 
Newcastle,  but  found  sad  or  averted  faces. 
!^[rs.  Surtees  had  been  so  affected  with  the 
flight  of  her  daughter  that  she  had  kept  her 
bed  for  several  days,  and  the  mind  of  the  dis- 
appointed mother  fluctuated  between  soitow 
and  anger. 

Mr.  Scott,  however,  received  his  son  and 
new^y-acquired  daughter  kindly;  and  a  few 
days  later  Mr.  Surtees  was  induced,  by  the 
intercession  of  his  eldest  son  William,  to  ex- 
tijnd  to  the  delinquents  an  ostensible  forgive- 
ness, though  his  displeasure  appears  not  to 
have  been  entirely  obliterated  for  tlie  next 
two  years  and  a  half. 

This  does  not  seem  a  very  hopeful  beginning 


for  a  young  man,  barely  twenty-one,  with  his 
way  to  make  in  the  world,  but  so  far  as  human 
eyes  can  judge  nothing  bat  good  came  of  it 
Many  odd  stories  have  been  told  of  the  early 
struggles  of  young  Scott  and  his  luvely  wife. 
For  instance,  that  while  he  was  reading  hw 
with  a  wet  towel  round  his  head,  Bessy  might 
have  been  seen  in  Carey  Street,  Chancery 
Lane,  with  a  pint  of  porter  in  one  hand  and  a 
plate  of  sprats  (bought  in  Clare  Market)  in 
the  other — these  delicacies  (and  there  is  much 
worse  food)  being  for  the  hai)py  young  couple's 
supper.     This  gossip  we  will  set  down  as  fic- 
tion, but  it  is  said  to  have  originated  Thad- 
eray  s  delicious  sketch  of  Raymond  Gray  and 
his  wife  and  their  "little  dinner"  to  the  nabob 
in  the  Snob  Papers.     Lord   Eldon  hiiuselt 
however,  has  told  a  story  which  goes  very  well 
with  such  small  anecdotes.     *'  When  I  ^"as 
called  to  the  bar,'' says  he, "Bessy  and  I  thooght 
all  our  troubles  were  over :  business  was  to 
pour  in,  and  we  were  to  be  almost  rich  im- 
mediately.    So  I  made  a  bargain  with  her 
that  during  the  following  year  all  the  money 
I  should  receive  in  the  first  eleven  mouths 
should  be  mine,  and  whatever  I  should  get  in 
the  twelfth  month  should  be  hers.    What  a 
stingy  dog  I  must  have  been  to  make  such  a 
bargain !     I  would  not  have  done  so  after- 
wards.    But,  however,  so  it  was;  that  was 
our  agreement;  and  how  do  you  think  it  tumeii 
out  ?    In  the  twelfth  month  I  received  half-a- 
guinea;   eighteen -pence  went  for  fees,  and 
Bessy  got  nine  shillings;  in  the  other elewn 
months  I  got  not  one  shilling."    Tliis  stoiy 
^Ir.  Surtees,  who  quotes  it,  says  can  only  be 
true  as  applied  to  John  Scott's  first  year  of 
Tjondon  business.     By  the  year  1774  Scott 
was  doing  pretty  well,  was  on  good  teiBO* 
with  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  was  a  welcom*' 
guest  at  Carlton  House.      Not  much  l*^*" 
he  writes  to  his  brother  Henry  an  amuBU^e 
account  of  his  experiences  in  his  visits  to  » 
Mr.  Bowes,  who  kept  up  the  traditions  of  tb« 
time  in  the  matter  of  strong  waters.    **Is^ 
your  friend  Bowes,"  he  writes,  "  very  ofteD» 
but  I  dare  not  dine  with  him  above  once  i^ 
three  months,  as  tliere  is  no  getting  a^/ 
l)efore  midnight ;  and  indeed  one  is  Bore  t<> 
l)e  in  a  condition  in  which  no  man  iroola 
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Uie  streets  at  any  otUer  season.'* 

kligbted  in  making  bis  guests 

~Uje  device  wliich  be  adopted  to 

to  tbia  Btat«  is  tbus  related  by 

\  biognvphers : — "  Bowes  bad  a  prao- 

b*j  applied  whenever  be  could,  if 

\  ttj  make  any  part  of  \m  company 

nd  us  far  as  I  have  eeen  be  waa 

'  SQCceaafnL      I   bave  known  very 

^pJe  over  whom  he  has  succeeded. 

appear  to  be  very  tjandid,  and  to 

icsts  they  should  help  themselves  to 

whidi  were  upon  the  table,  whilst 

ly  poured  the  water  to  fill  up  the 

of  the  tca-kettle.     AH  this  ap- 

hir^  but  he  had  instructed  bis 

bring  ill  the  kettle  with  balf-and- 

ter  and  spirits,  so  that  the  more  bis 

desirous  of   being   sober,  the 

ey  became." 

W9  may  take  the  opportunity  of 
that  this  is  not  an  uufair  specimen 
i^don^s  English,  It  is  worth  con- 
pi  ahown  in  his  judgments  in  cban- 
1^  one  or  two  of  his  brother's  (Lord 
hvhich  are  classical. 
^  au  authentic  story  which  throws 
iul  colour  upon  the  fondness  of  the 

tpl*  fur  each  other.     They  were  tra- 
tbo  Lake  district,  when  Bessy  fell 
►ttly  accessible  doctor  Ijcing  called 
itly  sent  Mr.  Scott  out  of  the  room, 
led  to  sDggest  to  the  lady  that  she 
menial  trouble!    ''Are  you  quite 
your  husband  1^  was  his  sagacious 
itmg  iU    Now  young  Mrs,  Scott 
tniy  adorod  by  John,  she  was  an 
\ff  and  we  are  told  that  she  im- 
diimined  the  sage.     **  Went  into 
tb^  phrase  of  the  biographer  in 
i  the  way  in  which  she  sent  him 
The  conduct  of  this  medi- 
remindtf  one  of  a  Lon  mot  of  Lord 
like  his  brother  John^  IbLa  great 
''eloM,'  and  one  day  asked  Sir 
plfordy  at  dinner,  a  question  which^ 
'i'  irse  of  tbinga,  would  can}' 

r I'       J  saw  the  trick,  and  simply 

i's  health  is  generally  in  his 
yoa  know  Iho  old  sayings  that 


at  forty  every  man  is  cither  a  fool  or  a  physi- 
cian.'* "Why  not  both?"  said  the  lawyer. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Stowella  favourite  dish  was  steak  and  oyster- 
pie,  of  which  he  would  eat  with  acharnement^ 
taking  two  bottles  of  port  with  it;  while  Lord 
EMon  was  passionately  fond  of  liver  and 
bacon,  and  during  the  busiest  years  of  bis  life 
drank  every  night  a  great  goblet  of  ale  on 
getting  into  bed ! 

John  Scott,  after  taking  silk  and  spending 
a  few  years  in  Parliament,  was  made  first 
solicitor-general  and  then  attorney-general  by 
Pitt,  In  17i)9  he  became  lord  chief -justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,and  in  1801  he  was 
made  lord -chancellor.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  all  the  stories  which  are  told  of  bis  so- 
called  **  intrigues,"  but  he  occupied  the  wool- 
sack for  nearly  twenty-six  years.  In  1834  be 
bad  given  up  public  speaking,  but  he  still 
clung  to  the  hope  of  being  again  lord-chancel- 
lor. This  suggests  both  great  energy  and 
grea-t  tenacity,  but  also  great  dulness  as  a 
politician.  Indeed,  to  a  man  like  Eldon  the 
word  is  misapplied.  Wliig,  Tory,  or  Ridical, 
he  had  no  gi-asp  of  principles,  and  could  not 
read  the  signs  of  the  times.  He  must,  how- 
ever, have  credit  for  consistency  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  and 
perhaps  his  own  words,  written  with  reference 
to  a  proposal  to  erect  a  monument  in  honour 
of  his  unbroken  opposition  to  the  scheme, 
should  be  quoted  here.  "All  that  I  wjMh,'' 
says  the  aged  peer,  "of  my  country  is  that 
they  would  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that 
I  bave  meant,  and  shall  continue  to  at  least 
mean  well,  whilst  I  live,  able  with  any  exer- 
cise of  judgment  to  form  a  meaning. 

"As  to  national  monument^  my  deai*  friend, 
that  honour  must  be  paid  only  to  those  who 
are  more  deserving  of  it  As  to  any  other 
monument,  the  kindness  of  that  Being  who 
has  given  me  leisure  and  a  respite  from  labour 
between  the  business  of  Hfo  and  the  close  of 
it,  that  I  might  not  go  hence  too  well  knowTi 
to  others,  too  little  known  to  myself"  [this 
turn  is  not  of  Eldon's  inventiou],  "I  trust 
will  postpone  for  some  time  longer  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  it  may  b©  considered  whether 
I  should  bave  a  monument  to  my  memory  or 
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be  quietly  SttflTertvl,  wliich  perhaps  ia  l>c*t  for 
me,  to  be  forgotten. 

**I  own  that  I  am  not  in  niiy  great  hurry 
tak^  possession  of  Umt  little  spot  of  Itmd 
which,  when  poss^saisd,  roust  he  occupied  by 
me  till  time  aliall  be  no  more/' 

Lady  EI  Jon  had  died  in  1831,  and  the  old 
age  of  his  lordship  waa  very  lonely.  He  is 
said  to  have  spent  much  of  his  time,  after 
hi»  retirement  and  during  vacations  previ- 
ously, with  inferior  people,  reading  nothing 
but  newspapers,  and  indulging  in  mean  gos- 
sip. But  he  was  very  playful,  and  often 
showed  much  tender-heartedneaa  Dr.  Surteea 
dedarea  tlmt  no  one  who  knew  him  could 
ever  call  him  a  libciral  man,  and  yet  that  he 
often  gave  away  large  Bums  of  money,  not 
being  able  to  Inear  the  sight  or  even  tli ought 
of  distress,  A  man  who  hail  accumulated 
more  than  half  a  million  of  money  could  cer- 
tainly afford  to  give.  Dr.  Surteea  records  that 
his  friendships  were  not  formed  among  men 
of  ability  and  culture,  and  gives  examples  of 
overbearing  severity  in  his  relations  with  his 
family.  But  his  love  for  Bessy  was  strong 
to  the  Li;st,  and  he  always  opposed  second 
marriages.  In  this  his  wife  seconded  him. 
He  died  in  January,  1838,  and  with  his  de- 
parture Englishmen  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  felt  that  "the  old  dispensation**  of 
politics  waa  closed.  It  was  high  time  that  it 
sliou  Id  be.  The  young  qu  een  waa  scarcely  seated 
on  her  throne  before  it  became  manifest  in 
various  ways  (some  of  which  we  will  now 
endeavour  to  suggest)  that  the  great  evils  of 
popular  ignorance  and  popular  discontent  re- 
quired fresh  and  far-seeing  treatment. 

The  visit  of  the  queen  to  the  city  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1837— the  first  "Lord- 
mayrn'g  Day  "  after  her  accession  in  June- 
was  an  event  of  great  public  interest^  and  by 
no  means  without  its  infiuence  upon  the  sen- 
timenta  of  the  people,  who  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  amongst  them  the  young 
aovereign  for  whom  they  entertained  a  very 
loyal  affection.  The  royal  state  procession 
from  Buckingham  I*alace  waa  imposing,  since 
it  consisted  of  above  two  hundred  carria^s 
extending  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  luUf,  and 


the  royal  family,  foneign  ambftttailof*,  eahlitti 
miniatctM,  and  the  lirger  part  of  the  nobdtty  el 
England  took  part  in  the  r  *  *  '  i  of  what 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  r^-  ir^s.    All 

London  made  holiday,  and  an  enormotis  num* 
ber  of  persons  crowdml  the  streets  in  spite  of 
rather  inclement  weather.     It  was  a  day  of 
enthusiastic  ai^clamation,  and  the  lianquet  at 
Guildhall,  where  the  lord-mayor   {^ir  John 
Cowan)  of  course  waa  the  host,  waa  a  scene  of 
great  magnificence,  amidst  whi 
seated  on  the  throne,  or  mUier  v  i 
at  the  east  end  orf  tlie  hall,  maintained  Im 
self-possession  and   respondcil   for  ilie  tool 
in  which  his   lordship  proposed  her  htsdtli 
with  a  simple  dignity  which  was  infinitely 
becoming.    Hex  majesty  in  return  propottd 
the  lord-mayor  and  prosperity  to  thedtyuf 
London. 

Banquets  were  held  at  an  earl  tor  hoar  is 
those  days  than  they  are  at  prcwent,  fnr  her 
majesty  reached  Guildhall  at  half-pist  thTM; 
and  after  rising  and  bowing  to  her  relAti>«8 
when  the  health  of  the  royal  family  wai  jfr<y 
posed  (there  were  but  these  three  lowlBOD 
the  occasion),  left  tlie  Guildhall  for  Bockiag' 
ham  Palace  at  half -past  eight,  ami4«^  t2>» 
illuminations  which  already  blazed  or  twioklii 
in  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  burning  of  the  Boyal  Exchangs  on  the 
10th  of  January,  was  a  more  striking  ocnff- 
rcnce  in  the  following  year.     Tliis  w&a  tb^ 
second  Exchange  built  on  the  same  Bite-lfc* 
first,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Greshato  in  13^ 
and  opened  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1 5Tt>- !?*■*• 
of  course,  destroyed  in  the  pj^it  fire  tif  \^^ 
but  the  stitue  of  Sir  Thomas  Greshjon  n^ 
mained  uninjured,  and  waa  placed  in  theseww 
building — a  quadrangular  structure  willi  ^ 
timber  clock-tower  looking  towards  Ceiul"^* 
a  series  of  stalls  or  open  shops  on  the  nfP^^ 
corridor  for  the  sale  of  mercery  and  (uhrtef^^^ 
and  a  number  of  statues  of  the  Bovere^gwfr'*'** 
Edwaitl  L  to  George  IV,     The  total  ^c09^^ 
tion  of  this  building  waa  partly  owiaf  to  ^ 
severe  frost  which    ji  1     '       • —n 

from  obtaining  an  imLi 
The  flames  wens  first  seen  tssuingf  fmtn  Uo.^* 
Coffee-room,  and  the  lin>  at  cmoe  sfmaul  v^ 
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ly  Umi  In  two  hoars  the  large 
aoge  oi  oiEoes  Uilotigtng  to  Lloyd's  and  to 
Ibt  £xcliaiig<<  lusumuce  Company  were  in 
fldtfiei*  Ftijm  hidl-imsl  ten  at  ntght,  when 
tli«  firo  lirake  oat,  until  noon  the  following 
the  conflagration  continued.  When  it 
led  the  tower,  the  belU  which  had  been 
ling  at  the  regular  inlervak  during  the 
oi  destruction,  fcU  one  after  another, 
nloug  with  them  the  roof,  the  stone- 
work,  and  the  Skrch  of  the  main  enti^mce.  The 
lord -mayor  and  Be  vera!  of  the  aldermen  were 
preacut  during  the  fire,  and  the  police  were 
.JpillBd  by  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  Tower 
'IHTlyy  the  guard  which  is  stationed  every 
night  within  the  Bank  of  England. 

8trangQ  things  happen    in  the   shape  of 
trinuiphd  for  gra^s  and  ignorant  auperatition. 
It  is  said  that  Joanna  Southcott  has  yet  *' fol- 
lowers'^  in  thia  country;    the  delusions    of 
"Brothers,  die  prophet,*'  are  not  so  very  old; 
tnd  to  oome  down  much  later,  the  whole  story 
ol  ilormontsni,  with  fat  Joe  Smith,  ^'the  go!- 
dtti  pUiee  of  the  Book/'  the  false  miracles,  and 
^  ^lygamy,  has  been  enacted  under  living 
cyM  in  an  age  of  newspapers,  lectures,  scienc6| 
electric  telegraphs.     There  is  perhaps  no 
to  doubt  that  if  the  occasion  were  again 
^•nw  we  iibould  find  obscure  districts  in 
^^fiaiui,  not  int  possibly  districts   far  from 
•"•eiirtjin  which  scenes  like  those  which  now 
^  lobe  mentioned  might  occur  among  either 
^^^tknUf  or  townspeople.   So  obstinate  is  hu- 
^**  ifQ0nince,soregidarly  dodulnessand€re- 
| '  4uce  themselves,  generation  after 
A  few  years  before  the  accession  of 
I  Victoria  there  was  a  man  named  Thorn, 
'^Wi  a  farmer  and  maltster  living  in  Corn- 
Hff  was  not  poor,  and,  taking  a  cnize 
Ills  head,  left  Ck>rn wall,  set  up  for  himself 
*  "^  home  in  Kent,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right 
^c>,  and  assumed  the  name  and   title  of 
^      William    Courtenay,   knight    of    Malti, 
I   ^*^  alio  he  had  a  right  to  do,  that  is  to  say 
'  ^^  l^wof  England  had  nothing  to  say  dgalnst 
lliom  devim^d  to  wear  oriented 
;  :h  as  to  his  ruind  behoved  a  knight 
^    ^1^  and  an  he  wsa  a  fine-looking  man, 
"^^N  nther  haiidaom«]y«  and  made  generally 
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a  stylish  appearance,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
found  himself  very  popular  among  the  peasan- 
try ol  Boughton  (famous  in  Chaucer's  Canter- 
huTXf  Tales\  Ilenje  Hill  (near  by),  and  other 
neighbouring  parts.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
chxl hoppers  who  admired  **Sir  William  Cour- 
tenay,  knight  of  Midta,"  for  people  who  ought 
to  have  seen  through  him  failed  to  do  so,  and 
in  the  election  of  1S33  he  had  actually  polled 
betTiveen  300  and  400  votes  for  Canterbury 
in  the  Conservative  interesst^  Before  very  long 
he  got  into  the  county  jail  under  a  convic- 
tion for  perjury;  but  it  soon  became  clear  that 
he  was  insane,  and  Lord  John  Hussell^  who  was 
then  home  secretary,  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  set  free, 

Eiu'ly  in  the  yciur  1638,  he  again  turned  up, 
almost  under  the  very  towers  of  Canterbury 
Cathedi'al,  and  tliis  time  in  the  character  of 
a  miraculously  commissioned  friend  of  the 
farmer  and  tlie  peasant.  The  excitement 
caused  by  the  new^  poor-law  was  yet  quick 
and  strong,  and  the  farmers  had  the  usual 
grievances  of  their  daas.  To  the  latter  he 
made  Tehement  speeches,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised that,  under  hia  auspices,  tliey  should 
have  land  rent-free.  To  the  poor  peasantry 
he  denounced  the  "Union  Bastilles"  (as  thej 
were  called),  and  prophesied  abundant  wages 
or  better  than  wages.  Much  better  indeed 
were  the  things  he  promised,  for  he  announced 
at  last  that  he  waa  to  be  the  saviour  of  all 
who  trusted  him,  followed  him,  and  fought 
with  him;  that  he  would  shortly  set  up  his 
kingdom,  and  would  reward  his  adherents  in 
untold  ways.  As  he  was,  by  his  own  account, 
incapable  of  being  injured,  guns  and  sworda 
would  not  matter^  and  he  proposed  immediate 
action. 

This  projioeal  waa  received  with  acclama* 
tion.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  May, 
1838,  an  incoherent  mob  of  men  and  women 
went  forth  from  Boughton  at  the  heels  of  this 
madman,  whose  train  w^as  about  a  hundred  in 
Dumber,  and  rushed  wildly  about  the  district 
preaclung  the  new  "kingdom"  according  to 
Thorn,  and  dragging  or  enticing  farm -labourer 
&om  their  work.  This  straggling,  excited 
army  kept  up  their  unbeneficent  labours  till  the 
3Lst  of  that  month.    On  that  day  a  farmer 
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who  did  not  believe  in  Thom'i)  kingdom,  and 
ho  wanted  \k\»  work  done  aa  usual,  got  a  oon> 
able  to  go  in  aearcb  of  one  of  his  truant 
labourera  who  was  in  the  madman's  train. 
The  valiant  knight  of  Malta  shot  the  constable 
with  his  pistol f  stabbed  him  with  his  dagger^ 
and  then  flung  the  body  into  a  ditch.  This 
was  going  too  far.  and  the  mogtatrates  aent  off 
in  hot  haste  for  the  soldiers,  who  Boon  made 
their  appearance  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Bennett.  Tliom  and  his  folio  were 
hail  withdrawn  in  mass  to  Bossenden  Wood. 
As  aoon  aa  ever  Bennett  moved  forward  with 
riiia  men  Thorn  again  raised  his  pistol  and 
not  him  dead.  Upon  thia  the  soldiers  fired, 
and  it  was  now  Thorn's  turn  to  fall.  Although 
it  waa  thus  made  plain  that  he  was  not  invul- 
nerable, hia  followers  were  not  disabused  of 
their  faith  in  him,  and  made  such  a  resistance 
that  ten  of  them  were  killed  and  many  wounded 
before  they  gave  in.  It  seems  th.nt  Thorn  had 
aasnred  his  friends  that  if  he  fell  they  might 
revive  him  with  w*ater,  and  a  poor  woman 
who  had  followed  him  for  miles  with  a  pailful 
spent  much  pains  in  trying  to  put  life  into  his 
corpse.  Others  of  the  poor  ignorant  creatures 
iimintained  that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead 
in  three  days  and  be  taken  up  to  heaven  in  a 
cloud !  In  spite  of  this  steadfast  faith,  however, 
th^e  rioters  were  brought  to  trial :  six  were 
Rent  to  prison  for  twelve  months,  and  three 
were  transported.  In  the  teeth  of  all  this 
there  were  numbers  of  those  who  had  followed 
poor  Thoni,  or  "Sir  William  Courtenay,  knight 
of  Malta,**  who  continued  to  believe  in  him, 
and  year  after  year  expect  his  i-esun*ection 
from  tlie  dead. 

So  much  for  one  striking  illustration  of 
popular  ignorance  among  the  peasantry  of 
England  in  1838,  What  they  were  capable 
of  being  worked  up  to  exi>ect,  we  see.  In 
the  towns,  where  there  was  more  intelligence, 
the  Chartist  movement  assumed  by  degreea  a 
threatening  shape*  Townspeople  also  were 
capable  of  forming  large  expectations,  and 
these  found  mouthpieces  in  ixirliament.  The 
moat  popular  of  these  ]K>litical  advocates,  and 
the  most  unflinching,  shall  now  be  introduced. 

In  what  m&j  be  called  the  lower  politics  ii 


ia  seldom  diflUcalt  tib  make  a  poeitbn  and  a 
name,   but   reputationa  fade  aa  rapidly 
th^y  are  acquired^    It  cannot  be  said  that  ths 
name  of  Tliomaa  Slingsby  Duncomb«  is  for 
gotten  yet,  nor  perhaps  that  it  desenres  tp  b« 
but  in  the  high  sense  Mr.  DuncomVe  was  uni 
a  politician,  and  he  had  not  the  good  fcxrtmie 
or  the  **  luck  **  (to  use  a  meaner  wonl)  of  mai 
tike  Wilkea  and  Burdett;  he  did  not  happen 
to  come  into  open  conflict  witli  aoy  sort  uf 
constituted  authority,  or  have  any  proloapi 
quarrel  with  even  "*  the  public,''  or  any  coo- 
fiiderable  section  of  it»     His  was  not  the  stof 
of  which  maiiyra  are  made,  and  there  wai  a 
sort  of  general  understanding  (kept  within 
polite  bounds)  that  he  was  not  to  be  taken 
completely  au  grand  scrieux,    Mr.  DuncomU 
was  a  nephew  of  the  first  Lord  Feverth*ai, 
and  was  member  for  Hertford  when  the  fiw* 
Reform  Bill  was  carried, — carried  not  without 
his  assistance,  when  he  was  not  verv  far  ihorl 
of  forty  yeaiB  of  age.    He  deserves  the  credit 
of  being  all  hia  life  a  conaiatent  EadiG&l,  «od 
an  uuflincliing  one.     He  somehow  ga^i*  the 
impression  of  being  a  mere  **  free  lanc^/  ocd 
yet  he  was  always  as  true  to  his  oolonn «» 
Mr.  Hume,  and  he  was  much  more  ready  t^ 
take  up  a  popular  cry  without  inquiry.   Hf 
was  always  "  the  gentleman,"  indeed  a  little 
of  a  dandy,  and  this  was  in  his  f uvonr  ao  (iw 
as  "the  massea"  were  concerned.     Nor  did  i^ 
hurt  him  that  he  was,  without  ooneealment,  * 
man  of  a  free  life.    Those  were  days  in  wUic4^ 
clever  dandies  with  plenty  of  monc^y  did  \miVf 
much  as  they  pleased,  without  feeling  uad 
any  particular  obligation  to  keep  their  amu#^ 
ments  to   themselves,  and   3tr.  Dun  comb*? ' 
name  was  as  freely  associated  with  that  of  t^ 
beautiful  Madame  Veatris  as  Antonyms  wi 
Cleopatra.    Nor  was  thia  the  mere  acsasd&l 
the  streets;  it  was  at  tl     *  ( 

jokes  in  newspapers  ixu  ^  1 1 

within  the  last  twenty  years  the  late  Mr.  Vm 
dcnhoflT,  the  actor,  did  not  scruple  to  allude 
it  in  a  volume  of  recollections  of  sta^  IJ 
Of  coui^se,  Mr.  Buncombe — ^**  Tommy  DiJ 
combe,'*  as  he  was  called — ^^waa  no  favosari^ 
witli  die  more  serious  dassyea,  and  th^n  wvTi 
many  religious  Radicals  who  refoiied  to  9iit0 
for  him,  even  under  siratw  rirra.iiTi_  •lui**" 
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t  they  had  heard  be  waa  **  free ''  in  his 
%hi  wia  especially  the  case  when  he 
br  Finsbuiy,  m  1834,  wid  afterwards, 
ry  w»B  an  mteiu8«ly  Radical  borough, 
Dgtori^  which  forms  part  of  it,  was,  and 
a  sort  of  centre  of  evangelicalism. 
,eii»  though  he  was  triumpbantlj  re- 
with  his  eoUeague  Wakley,  of  the 
from  time  to  time  he  had  to  encounter 
deal  of  opposition.  Thiu,  however,  he 
Dted,  and  continued  for  many  years  to 
p€t  **  Endicol  of  a  very  large  public, 
lid  nearly  always  be  depended  upon, 
kt  he  was  usually  expected  to  do  the 
f  work  in  the  way  of  attack,  to  put  the 
til  question^  and  to  escpoee  the  griev- 
f  Britiah  and  foreign  patriotism*  It 
necessary  to  inquire  too  solidtoudy 
fidelity,  principles,  or  even  into  the 
whether  he  understood  principles  at 
It  he  represented  very  well  a  bygone 
I  Radicalism,  and  we  shall  hare  more 
oocaaion  to  note  certain  results  of 
idty.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be 
Liberalism  was  of  the  kind  that 
the  Uvelieet  political  passages  of 
id  that  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
regency  clung  to  him  to  the  last.  He 
mtoirfaire^  and  knew  by  intuition 
wia  aafe,  i,  e.  when  he  was  sure  not  to 
d  upon  to  go  too  far«  Between  natural 
good  fellowship "  ways,  and  a  gift  of 
•mart  tilings,  which,  if  they  fell  short 
or  humouj;  produced  a  laugh^  Mr. 
the  made  way,  and  made  his  mark. 
I  now  regarding  him  as  the  mouth- 
f  extntme  Radicals^  especially  of  those 
ertihed  hu-ge  expectations  of  change 
n  of  the  queen.  His  connec- 
will  appear  in  due  time, 

iig  for  a  moment  from  the  merely  po- 
EUdical,  we  alight  upon  another  type, 
3oU  reformer,  who  invoked  the  assist- 
Iho  Uw  for  the  purpose  of  clearijig  his 
i  staking  changes  in  the  more  obviously 
founirwork  of  things  as  they  were, 
e  ndimncc  was  not  mainly  upon  re- 
EUs  and  kindred  meaaareBt  but  upon 


One  of  the  most  competent  authorities  in 
the  world  upon  such  a  question,  because  one 
of  the  best  informed,  has  declared  that  in 
India  the  be-st-govenied  provinces  have  been 
those  which  were  under  the  sway  of  women. 
To  this  it  has  been  answered  that  that  is  only 
because  women  have  a  peculiar  discernment 
in  choosing  their  ministers  and  other  oHicers. 
Mr.  MilFs  reply  lias  always  been,  for  substance, 
**And  do  you  call  that  nothing?  What  better 
quality  can  a  ruler  have'?''  In  this  country, 
however,  whatever  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
may  be,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  or  she 
exercises  an  active  or  uncontrolled  choice  in 
the  selection  of  the  ministers  who  are  to  rule 
in  her  name.  According  to  the  old  formula 
the  sovereign  reigns  but  does  not  govern.  Ex- 
pressing no  opinions  whatever  upon  the  work- 
ing of  this  constitutional  fiction,  we  may  cer- 
tainly notice  that  if  the  young  queen  who  had 
now  ascended  the  throne  had  governed  as 
well  as  reigned,  and  had  possessed  the  self- 
will  of  Elizabeth  or  Catherine  II,  (who  was 
not  very  felicitous  in  choosing  her  minister), 
too  much  was  expected  upon  her  accession. 

What  happened  was,  indeed,  a  surprising 
instance  of  the  power  of  sex  upon  the  imagi* 
nation,  and  of  the  amount  of  romance  that 
lies  dormant  in  the  human  mmd.  The  genuine 
rational  enthusiasm  did  not  exceed  by  an 
atom  what  was  right  and  natural,  and  it  was 
a  delightful  thing  to  see  staid  elderly  men, 
statesmen,  philosophers,  bishops,  judgea,  and 
merchants  going  into  raptures  of  constitutional 
gallantry  over  the  coronation  of  a  girl  of 
eighteen.  Of  course  everybody  heard  enough 
of  that  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets; 
and  if  anybody  had  added,  with  Charles 
Dickens,  "and  in  which  the  tax-gatherer  never 
goes  to  bed/'  he  would  have  had  his  hat 
knocked  over  his  eyes.  There  waa  a  vague 
feeling  that  all  giievances  were  going  to  be 
removed,  and  a  romantic  delight  in  the  use  of 
the  change  of  style.  To  pay  queeiCi  taxes  was 
felt  to  be  a  privilege,  and  even  to  be  sent  to 
the  QmerCs  Bench  had  a  flavour  of  novelty  in 
it,  "God  save  the  Queen '^  was  sung  ten  timt^s 
where  **God  save  the  King*'  had  been  sung 
once,  and  writers  vied  with  eadi  other  in  com- 
poeing  fresh  variations  on  the  old  air,  And 
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'^ additional  verac«**  to  the  h^rmti*  Clergymen 
preached  apecijil  sermooja,  and  sent  them,  very 
mucli  perfumed,  to  the  palivce.  Every  thing 
woa  dedicated  to  the  queen,  with  or  without 
jiermission.  Of  course  her  majesty *fl  atyle  of 
dreeing  her  hair  became  instmitJy  the  fiifihioDi 
and  the  coal-scuttle  bonnet  underwent  consid- 
erable mmiiiication.  These  are  smidi  nuhtters, 
and  pleoiiant  enough  to  remember. 

But  there  was,  not  unnatnrally,  a  hazy  feel« 
illgaliroiui  that  everybody  who  IkAd  anything 
HM  to  propose  stood  sonie  chance  of  a  hear- 
ing from  a  cultivated  good -hearted  young 
lady.  If  all  the  wild  applications  from  social 
and  other  schemera  (to  aay  nothing  of  pro- 
posals of  marriage)  that  reached  the  aecreta- 
riea  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  went  no  fur- 
ther, could  be  published,  the  old  cry,  ^'a  mad 
world,  my  masters^"  would  receive  some  very 
jiowerful  illuatrationa.  What  the  Irish  ex- 
pected it  would  be  hard  even  to  guess  at  But 
all  the  world,  or  nearly  all  the  world,  waa 
startled  when  it  wzls  found  that  Lord  Md- 
boui-ne,  who  was  understood  to  be  a  favourite 
with  the  young  queen,  had  presented  Robert 
Owen  to  her.  True,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr. 
Ricardo  had  encouraged  him,  and  the  govern- 
ment hail  once  even  assisted  him  in  one  of 
his  experiments ;  but  that  was  long  ago;  and 
now,  when  most  people  would  have  sai^l,  if 
asked,  that  he  was  in  a  madhouse,  he  turned  up 
at  court  to  "present"  co-operation  before  the 
aovei'cign,  with  the  elegant  Melbourne  stand- 
ing by.  Now  there  was  a  little  humour  in 
thid,  but  there  waa  more  and  better.  In 
1716,  when  Caroline  of  Anspach  was  Princess 
of  Wales,  some  amusing  things  befelL  The 
Bishop  of  London  went  to  the  palace  to 
expound  to  her  the  principles  of  his  faith, 
and  she  dismissed  him,  remai-king  that  slie 
understood  them  very  well  already.  And  we 
read  tliat  Sir  Isatic  Newton,  then  aged  seventy- 
four»  accompanied  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  one 
day  w*aited  on  the  princess  to  explain  to  her 
the  Newtonian  philosophy.  But  just  Ci:>nceive 
the  Robert  Owen  of  the  day,  if  thci^  had 
been  such  a  person,  .admitted  within  the  sacred 
precincts  to  expound  socialism.  The  topic  b 
not  an  idle  one— far  from  it.  The  "condition 
of  the  people ''  wtta  a  question  which  had  not 


then  been  dreamt  of,  and  it  was 
not  as  new  aa  the  reign  of  the  new  qo«tiif 
entering  u]K>n  pbaaee  which  had  much  nov* 
elty  in  them*  Of  these  none  was  more  nnw 
to  political  practice  in  thts  country  than  the 
phase  of  co-operation.  To  the  New  Laoark 
scheme  and  some  kindred  matters  refertnoi 
haa  already  been  made«  and  the  numt  of 
Robert  Owen  haa  long  stood  registered  ameaf 
thoee  of  the  benefactors  of  civOized  society. 
But  there  was  something  characT  :  the 

simple-hearted  innovator  in  hia  g  urt; 

and  though  it  was  a  tiling  of  no  conaeqnenee 
in  itself,  and  we  may  i»)noedve  Lord  M  ' 
laughing  in  his  sleeve,  it  elated  hnii 
the  friends  of  **  the  principle  of  oo-operaiium,'^ 
and  scandalized  a  good  many  thousands  to 
whom  the  mere  name  of  Robert  Owen  atooJ 
for  atheism,  republicanism,  univ  '%^ 

and  the  abolition  of  marriage.  > 
of  this  presentation  of  the  arch-i 
socialism  to  the  queen,  and  those  who 
snrprLsed  at  it  must  rememVjer  that  lie 
been  admired  and  publicly  praised  by 
as  diverse  as  Prince  Mettemich  and 
and  that  his  "  record  "  (as  we  have  meni 
in  a  previous  page)  included  friendship!  widi 
emperors  abroad  and  royal  dukes  at  bAme. 
But  another  topic  awaits  os^ 

A  distinguished  man,  whom  we  ahaU  ahortljf 
find  leaping  to  the  front  of  political  activity 
— ^a  man  who  has  already  been  LntrDduc^ 
in  this  sketch  of  recent  pfogrefea»  and  wh( 
it  will  in  future  be  impoKible  to  keep  ( 
of  the  page  for  long  together — Ills  drawn 
amusing  and  characteristic  picture  of  the  I 
mediate  results  among  certain  claisea  of  ' 
death  of  William  IV.  and  the  acceeat< 
Queen  Victoria.  Up  to  within  a  fortni 
hia  Majesty's  death,  eminent  persona  bad 
cided  that  his  illness  wils  only  hv 
But  it  proved  to  be  an  iilncs  that  vi  i 
and  the  consecpenoe  was  that  *^  the  Coi 
tive  cause*' — a  phraae  wbicli  had  already 
come  fashionable — was  now  to  *•  roflfer"  is 
unexpected  manner  by  a  general  tdection  wH: 
was  to  oomo  ofl;  before  tho  impe'n<iisg  rei 
tration  had  taken  place.  This 
**  darkened  the  brow  of  T:i  aUd  ^M? 

heart  of  Taper^  crushcKl  ali    _^  .  -^.ug  hif^ 
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ol  thtmt  nQtnenms  statesmen  ^lio  believe  the 
Gcmntf^  mxmi  he  aaved  if  thej  receive  twelve 
lnifKlre4  a  year.^  It  is  a  peculiar  class,  Mr. 
Hkzakeli  went  on  to  say.  '*  To  receive  ^£1200 
*  ymt  h  ipovemmeut ;  to  try  to  receive  ^1200 
ti  jritar  ia  opposition;  to  wish  to  receive  ,£1 200  a 
jew  18  ambition ; '-  in  fact^  **^1200  a  year,  paid 
<|aAfteiiyy  is  tlicir  idea  of  political  science  and 
knmaii  natttre,""  Thus  it  happened  that  *^  the 
tirdtn*  busdred  a  year-ers  were  in  despair 
aboot  the  king's  death/'  What  could  the 
Oonaervatires  do  against  the  Whigs  when 
tliey  bad  **  the  young  queen  "  for  a  cry  I  Some- 
U&tog  mtist  be  done.  A  diBsolution  ^dihout 
m  erf  woulil  in  the  eyes  of  Tadpole  and  Taper 
lie  a  world  without  a  sun*  Church  and  com- 
laws  and  uvilt-taz  together  would  not  do. 
Cbtireh  w»  '< sulky"  about  the  Commiaaion, 
and  everybody  knew  that  the  malt-tax  waa 
^"<*  •oitjg  to  be  repealed.  Day  and  night  did 
Ae  and  Taper  rack  their  br^ina  for  a 
gooii  Consetrativia  cry  to  go  to  the  country 
wiUj,  One  moming  Taper  presents  Tadpole 
»ith  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  is  written — 
•Dor  yonng  queen  and  our  old  institutions^" 

So  far  Taper  and  Tadpole.     But  this  great 

politioU  humorist  now  takes  us  to  another 

9oeti^f  in  which  we  discern  the  germ  of  Young 

SogltiidisiD.    There  is  an  election  for  Cam- 

Mttga,  tnd  the  Ck^nservative  candidate,  who 

^  «ti  old  Etonian^  is  victorious.     Among  the 

Tooog  Etonians  who  are  at  Cambridge  there 

>•  oniarally  great  throwing  up  of  caps,  and 

1*^  J^oang  Buckhurst,  who  hsa  done  much  of 

*^»   ^work,  and  ia  rejoicing  at  the  triumph  of 

Canierrative  causc,^*  as  he  calls  it,  goes 

"t^  •y,  that  if  "any  fellow'^  were  to  ask 

nlnc%     what  the  Conservative  cause   was,  he 

■'^^tald  not  know  what  to  say.   Henry  Sydney 

Iwlao  b  intend L-d   for  Lofd  John  Manners) 

^*^«  jiiJt  in  the  ironical  diacuasion  which  fol- 

^'■^^  ifuJ  the  general  conclusion  reached  is 

^^"^  (lis  Conservative  government  of  that  day 

^**  bothing  particularly  worth  having.    It 

**'*4  bo  remembered   that  we   are  quoting 

*"•  Ihindj   sketching   the  state  of  things 

ti84  at  the  kings  death,  and  that  he 

n  peaking  in  his  own  person,  claimed 

'  '*th«  Tory  party  was  the  natural  popular 

-"^la^  CDofedttatioiii  of  llie  country/'    All 


this  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  intel- 
1  igentiy  follow  the  subsequent  career  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
the  rnauuer  in  which  "  the  coudition-of-the- 
people  question^  has  kept  itself  uppermost  for 
nearly  two  generations.  What,  then,  does  Mr. 
Disraeli  at  this  time  enumerate  as  the  "notes" 
of  the  Conser^^ative  party  ?  In  h  is  own  words, 
"a  crottn  robbed  of  its  prerogatives^'  —  this 
should  be  remembered^" a  church  controlled 
by  a  Commission,  and  an  arutocracy  that  does 
not  lead,"  This  last  clause  also  demands  special 
notice.  "Under  whose  genial  influence,"  says 
Henry  Sydney,  **the  order  of  the  peasantry, 
a  countrj*s  pride,  has  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  land,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  race  of  serfs, 
who  are  called  labourers  and  who  burn  ricks*** 
Another  of  those  young  heroes  of  debate  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  the  "Conservative  cause" 
means,  for  one  thing,  that  ^'the  people  are 
drudges.  It  yields  everything  to  agitation; 
it  does  not  enunciate  a  single  principle,  and  it 
has  established  pobtical  infidelity  throutrli^-ut 
the  land." 

All  this  we  are  bound  to  record  as  matter 
of  history,  and  especially  on  account  of  its 
connection  with  a  noticeable  movement,  partly 
political,  partly  social,  of  which  we  may  discern 
a  hint  in  the  pai-t  played  by  Henry  Sydney 
(who,  as  has  been  explained,  stands  for  Lord 
John  Manners)  in  the  discussion  among  those 
undergiaduates  nearly  fresh  from  Eton* 

But  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  the  6r«t  man  to 
discuss  the  "cohdition'of-the- people"  question 
ht>m  the  point  of  view  that  the  Englifih  '^aris* 
tocracy  did  not  lead."  Whether  this  was  or 
is  true  or  false,  or  what  it  should  lead  to  if 
true,  it  is  not  the  business  of  this  outline  of 
recent  history  to  inquire ;  but  we  are  for  the 
present  engaged  In  gatheriug  upcertain  strands 
of  inBuence  or  opinion  with  especial  reference 
to  the  earliest  years  of  a  new  reign,  in  which 
there  was  much  vague  and  half-sentimental 
expectation  of  great  and  rapid  change  for  the 
better,  and  much  unloosing  of  tongues,  A 
new  voice  was  to  be  heard,  now;  that^  namely, 
of  Mr.  Carlyle,  whose  work  entitled  Chartism, 
published  at  this  time,  may  be  said  to  have 
flung  bomb-shells  into  every  camp  of  opinion, 
and  to  have  spoken  the  watchword  of  a  grt\it 
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movemeDt,  luiiverBAlly  admitted  to  Have  be«n 
licncficiAl,  liwndy,  the  emigratiou  roovemeiit. 

It  IB  not  HB  a  literary  uintter  that  this  account 
of  rrv-'cnt  progress  Iijib  tiuy  immediate  coaoem 
with  Mr.  Carlyle*«  book  ou  Chartism^  or  any 
other  of  hxA  writings^  though  aa  an  Influential 
mxn  of  letters  hti  must  find  his  plaet*.  But  ho 
WiiA  the  organ  out-side  of  parliament  (and  iii- 
deod  outride  of  all  political  action  proffer)  of 
certain  reacticptiary  tendencies  in  public  feel- 
ing,  and  no  one  has  expressed  them  with  half 
hia  force  and  aingleneas  of  purpose.  TJiia  ia 
admitted.  In  what  is  now  to  be  aaid  the 
jioint  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  reactionary  ten- 
dencies were  facts,  and  that  they  have  been 
aaioiildering  on  ever  since  at  a  alow  rate  of 
^.^ombustioUi  except  when  now  and  then  they 
have  broken  out  into  flame. 

Mr.  Fitt  and  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  as  is 
well  known,  attended,  in  no  hostile  spirit, 
meetings  in  favour  of  household  suflrage  and 
annual  parliaments*  These  things  do  not,  of 
themselves,  belong  either  to  a  Tory,  a  Con- 
aervative,  a  Whig,  or  a  Hadical  programm«^ 
a  point  which  will  have  to  bo  remembered  in 
estimating  the  political  history  of  Mr.  Disi-aeli 
from  the  time  when  he  sat  for  8hiX!wabury  to 
the  time  when  he  intioduced  a  reform  bill 
which  gave  the  right  of  voting  to  a  much 
larger  public  than  Earl  BusseU's  bill  had  pro- 
posed to  do.  It  is  true  that  annual  parlia- 
ments and  unwcnal  suflfrage  became  pait  of 
that  Chartist  demand  to  whicU  we  are  now 
ooming ;  but  the  point  at  bottom  was  nothing 
ao  mechanical-looking  as  any  qu^tion  of  the 
duration  of  a  parliament.  The  creed  of  the 
Tory  or  Conservative  has  always  involved 
this,  that  it  ts  the  duty  of  the  aristocracy,  re- 
presented by  the  government,  to  guide  and 
care  for  "the  people.*'  In  its  extreme  form  it 
meant,  in  tlie  words  of  a  certain  nobleman, 
"the  people  have  nothing  t<3  do  with  the  h,we 
but  to  obey  them."  This  is  dead  and  gone;  by 
universal  consent  it  was  buried  in  the  graves 
of  the  Sidmouths  and  Eldons.  But  it  will 
be  M>©n  thut  it  wi^a  tlie  direct  opposite  of  what 
may  be  called  tht^  Wliig-Badical  programme 
which  had  now  been  in  vogue  for  so  many 
yoari,  and  wam  soon  to  be  pniiially  obscured 
III   IX  f\niMi*i wihvir   ti  J 'I  Mill,      The  Cliartuit 


wanted  more  power  in  order  that  **g«T«rU' 
ment**  might  take  more  aire  of' ^ihe  peopk* 
The  ^Vhig' Radical  principle  wm  Imocr-fmrt, 
or  let  alone;  that  ia  to  say,  uvcry  man  for  hiiD' 
self ;  freedom  of  control  not  only  b<stwe«3i  ricb 
and  rich,  and  poor  and  poor,  but  between  ridi 
and  poor  and  all  round.  Labour  shall  liate 
what43ver  wages  it  can  get  in  an  open  markel, 
and  capital  whatever  intei*e8t  it  can  get  ia  aa 
open  market.  To  prevent  utter  anarchy  («uJ 
tliis  scheme)  there  must  be  som*  '    -or- 

law  provision;  but  it  is  (said  tL  ill* 

cal)  only  a  compromise  which  we  wiwiliiiiglT 
come  to,  and  we  mnst  pare  dow*n  that  pro- 
vision to  the  very  closest  rind  of  help»  *tidc- 
itig  dose  to  the  labour  test,  and  refusing,  u  » 
rule,  out-door  relief. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  this  wia  oo( 
what  "the  people"  wanted,  and  that  tiifj 
turned  angrily  on  their  Wliig-Badical  fricntb 
when  theyjound  that  tliis  vas  the  prognajiiw?. 
The  **  philosophical  lladicaU**vi^-  u 

more  than  the  mUd  old-fash ion^  '"f 

they  were  ever  so  much  more  thorough-gwog 
in  the  application  of  the  principle  that  every 
man  is  the  proper  guardian  of  his  a^a  tu- 
tereets;  tljat  for  anybody  else  to  attemj^t  iht 
care  of  them  can  lea<l  to  nothing  but  miscLH; 
tliat  government  should  do  nothing  far  tb» 
citizen  tliat  the  citizen  can  do  for  hiiDBflf; 
that  if  he  is  poor,  it  is  his  own  affair  «ici»»' 
sively,  and  that  if  he  has  a  larger  fftoii).^ 
than  he  can  help  it  is  so  much  the  worw  /«r 
him,  but  no  concern  of  any  other  hoinxii 
being. 

As  to  this  last  jxiint,  Kcwc  ver,  dj^re  vai* 
sometimes  an  exception  th.i.Ic.  A  few  d  the 
"philosophical  Eadicals"  held  —  though  tbo 
thing  was  pretty  well  kept  under  hatcb<»-^ 
that  to  have  a  large  family  was  an  oir«»6* 
against  the  common  interest,  and  ought  to  l»* 
punialied  as  a  crime,  like  bankruptcy.  ^<^**' 
we  have  already  referred  to  the  hatred  dJl^ 
forth  by  the  new  poor-law  in  the  ma«  d  *h^ 
people,  but  it  m  not  ea»y  at  thia  difitioO*  ^ 
time  to  make  it  real  to  the  im&ginstioRk  '^^ 
mass  of  agricultural   labor-  -*  xrti»** 

had  not  of  themselves  tho  i  >ir!«Js*» 

for  following  up  things  of  this  kind  Ui  fmC' 
prinoipletf^  but  they  had  instructum  ^'^  i^'  ^" 
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\  and  otherwise.   Speeches  were  made 
p  meetmp  atiil  j^mmphlets  publiahed, 
idk  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  say 
:  the  propo^a  were  serious  or  not. 
KriftV  ironical  scheme  for  killing  the 
cif  the  baLi<;s  born  in  Ireland  and 
KD  u  food,*  was  painfully  suggested 
6  procccdinga.      Horrible  as   Swift's 
iieema»  it  was  after  all  only  a  shock- 
bat  now,  at  the  very  tinje  when  the 
came  to  tlie  throne,  there  were 
in  print  and  at  meetings  seri- 
which,  though  they  escaped  the 
im,  bftd  no  other  superiority  over 
'a.    All  was  to  be  done  in  due 
law.    There  was  to  be  a  public  ex- 
ion  of  infantBf  or  at  all  events  a  pub- 
'iir  of  exterminations;  and  there  were 
cemeteries^  **  adorned  with  trees 
*  in  which  parents,  particularly 
might  take  their  walks  abroad,  and 
pleasing  melanclioly  amid  the  me- 
of  the  exterminated.     To  readej-s  of 
g^oenition  this  will  perhaps  appear 
d  joke^  to  which  not  even  the  quota- 
ftu  by  Mr.  Carlyle  in  his  ChartUm 
[  an  air  of  gravity ;  but  to  readers  of 
ge  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  they  have 
R,  to  recall  certain  pamphlets  publicly 
^r  such  author-names  as  Marcus  and 
renM.   The  effect  of  all  this —and  much 
{ion  the  ordinary  hard-headed  imedu- 
f  who  thought  of  little  more 
Tictuals^  and  was  always  ready  to  use 
)le  bngoage  about  all  government 
f,  was  bad  enough  in  one  way.     But 


mtUacbol/  object  t^  thote  who  walk  throush 
mi,  or  trar«l  to  Oio  countTj'.  when  they  see 
Ui<  nmAM,  and  cabin -doon  crowded  wttli 
|0  teauJa  tax,  foUoweil  Tbj  three,  four,  or  &lx 
[ft  Is  nig«i  and  tmporlanlog  trtry  pAaienser 
...  I  Uilnk  it  ii  agreed  by  all  partlea 
^fodltioiia  Dumber  ol  dilldnn  .  .  .  la^  tu 
fl«nl)Ia  ttaie  of  Lhe  kingdom,  a  very  grent 
•vaaot;  and  thorefore  whoever  could  find 
•p.  and  eaay  method  of  iimking  these  chU- 
L  taay  memben  of  the  common  we  id  th,  would 
van  of  iJie  publJf(»  aa  to  liava  his  itatae  tet 
riiaiiiir  ol  tlio  nation.  .  ,  .  I  iliall  now, 
Jbanldy  pfOiHiaa  my  own  Ihonf^htft^  which  I 

b«  tla1>l»  to  the  lent  objection. 
leea  aMniTod  by  m  vefy  kiiowlni;  American  of 
itancs  It)  London,  th^l  a  irminr;  healthy  child, 
I  la.  at  a  yaar  old,  a  mo^t  il«<lJctoiii,  noiiriih- 
tOmtmrn  food,  whetlior  iten  eU,  roaitcti,  baked. 


it  had  effects  of  a  different  kind  u[Jon  men 
like  the  Rev.  J,  R.  Stephens,  a  W^leyan 
minister  of  the  day.  Mr.  Stephens  (who  la 
oidy  recently  dead)  was  a  man  of  genius  mid 
very  beautiful  character.  As  a  speaker  he 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  that  ever 
lived,  and  overchai-ged  with  most  contagious 
tire.  His  violence  of  speech  got  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  this  was  per- 
haps a  good  thing  both  for  him  and  the  nation. 
For  he  was  a  man  of  the  John  Brown  type, 
only  more  capable  of  making  himself  gener- 
fdly  loved  J  and  when  a  man  of  that  stamp 
preached  revolt,  or  something  like  it,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  Christ,  it  was  time  for  the 
aathorities  to  look  about  them.  Under  the 
influence  of  his  eloquence  strong  men  sobbed 
and  shook,  women  fainted,  and  too  often 
there  would  run  through  the  assembly  that 
awful  sound,  the  hum  or  growl  of  execration. 
This  is  partly  anticipating,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
show  what  "a  dainty  dish"  was  "set  before 
the  queen''  on  her  accession  or  soon  after  it 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  baser  (or  sometimes 
the  merely  simplex  and  more  earnest)  claas  of 
agitators  and  enthusiasts,  if  the  royal  kdy 
was  not  kept  well  posted  up  in  the  new  ideas 
and  schemes;  for  the  current  fancy  in  the 
heads  of  this  sort  of  people  was  that  every- 
tliing  should  be  sent  "  to  the  palace  "  in  order 
that  **the  queen"  might  ''know,''  How  much 
w»A  really  sent  nobody  can  tell,  or  how  much 
w*as  kept  back  by  secretaries. 

It  was,  as  has  been  hinted,  Mr.  Carlyle  who 
boldly  laid  bare  some  of  the  most  unwelcome 
and  startling  facts  of  the  "  condition  of  Eng« 


or  boHed ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  tlttt  It  wiXi  equally  wem 
hi  a  fricaiae  or  a  ragout 

I  do  tbereforo  bumbly  offer  it  to  public  con  si  deration, 
that  of  tho  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  chtldren  already 
comput«d,  ttronty  thousand  may  be  reserved  for  bre«d, 
vbercof  only  one-fourth  part  bo  males ;  that  the  remain- 
ing bandred  tbousaud  m&y,  at  a  year  old.  be  offered  In 
Halo  to  the  perwns  of  quality  and  fortune  through  the 
kingdom ;  alwayi  adrislng  the  mother  to  let  thcra  auck 
plentifully  In  the  but  month,  so  aA  to  render  t hero  plump 
and  £at  for  a  good  table  A  child  will  make  two  disbeM 
at  an  entertainment  for  frtenda,  and  when  ibe  family 
dlnea  alone  the  fore  or  hind  quarter  will  make  a  reason- 
able diih.  and  leaaoned  with  a  little  pejiper  or  salt  wiU 
be  very  good  boiled  on  the  fonrth  day.  eepeclatly  In  win- 
ter.--Prom  A  Modest  PropoiatfcT  prewntin^  tht  ChitUren 
0/  tJke  f*oar  P^opl*  in  Ireland  from  hewmin^  a  Bi^nUn  m 
their  Parents  or  Oouniry,  and  /or  matdnff  tlfrit  bfnejieiai 
la  tA*  PubUe. 
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iiiiil "  qiiestiijii,  ami  g.ive,  for  the  lir»t  time, 
;i  rf.sjioii^ilj]*.'  and  tliou^htful  uttifraiice  to  the 
|»o|)iil:ir  (lisi;iiiiti:nt.  <  Iicat  was  the  olle^-t  pro- 
(liirtMl,  nut  in  parliament  or  in  pulitical  organi- 
z;iti(»ns  outride  of  it,  but  ni  touching  the 
.spiin;^rt  (»f  sorial  an<l  politirnl  thonght  and 
fiM'ling  everywhere.  It  was  he  who  lH>ldly 
and  even  Kivitgely  ehallengi-tl  the  lliidioal 
trunonii.-^ts  l«>  light  out  th<-ir  battle  to  the 
death  up«»n  the  ba.«is  (»f  what  lie  called  the 
l)i.-.ni:d  Science  (politieal  economy);  and  what- 
ever o] 'in ions  a  man  might  hold  nobtMly  eould 
rrsist  the  force  of  the  hunnmr  or  })athos  of 
the  jKissagt's  in  Ch'trtUui  and  PaM  and  Pre- 
9t'nt,  in  widfh  he  gathered  up  facts  well  known 
to  newspajK'r  rradei-s  and  annalists,  and  strung 
them  tiigrther  on  a  fresli  thread  of  connection. 
Nt»t  many  illustrations  of  the  same  onler  have 
iM'i'n  so  frc«piently  reproiluced  lu  the  case  of 
the  pui>r  woman  who,  being  unable  to  get 
lu'lp,  went  and  had  typhus  fever,  antl  "provetl 
her  si^terhoiid"  ami  her  claim  by  infeeting 
H«'ven  people.  Again,  his  ritlicule  of  the 
attrnipts  made  to  prove  that  the  distress  of 
the  i>ei»ple  arose  from  over-productit»n.  **  Ye 
miseellanetuis,  ignobh'  manufacturing  individ- 
uals, yr  have  prLuluci'd  too  mueh  I  We  accuse 
vtui  of  making  above  twt)  Imndred  thousand 
shiit>  for  the  bare  barks  of  mankind.  Your 
tiou>ers  too,  whi«h  \o\\  have  made.  t>f  fustian, 
of  cassiiiiere.  or  Seot«h-]tlaid.  of  jane,  nankeen 
antl  woollen  broatU'loth,  are  they  not  manifold/ 
i>f  hats  for  the  human  heail,  of  shoes  for  the 
human  foot,  of  sli^ols  to  sit  on.  sjVH»ns  to  eat 
with  Nay,  what  >ay  we.  hats  or  shoi>  ?  You 
nnubuv  g«»M-wati'hes.  jewrllerics.  silver- forks 
,<nil  epcrjfnes,  ctMumodrs.  ihitlonirvs.  stutVed 
^ot^vs  Ib'avens.  tho  Conuueirial  l».i/.aar  and 
mul:itUilii'iOiwlb>\\i<l  and  Jameses  eannol  con- 
t.iin  \v';i.  You  ha\e  produk\d.  produccil:  l.e 
th;il  mi'\n  \oi;r  indictmei;t.  Kt  him  look 
;aouiul.  M:lliiMi«-of  siiiris  and  empty  jviii-s 
«'f  bin'v-^.  »  1..U1;:  tluie  in  _iud-;m«'nt  a^;iin!il 
x»vi.  \\'i- ,i.'.u-e  vvMi  of  I'Vrr  I'ioducing:  you 
.rv  i-'imiiMiIx  ^lilty  of  pvoduci:;;:  .<l;irt<. 
l-ver.h.  ..  ]i.;!s.  s'l-.s.  ;;nd  v'emmv  .lini'-j  in  a 
I  '■:htl"iil  I'xrr  .;'«'.!:•., !.u\ce.  .\\A  n«\\  tlicri-  is 
a  'AvA,  .ii'.d  \o'.ir  ojKMiives  c.r.\iiv»t  bt-  L\\  1" 

Whi;    Mr.  Jo-i.^plj    Hume,  or  Sir  ^^  Tdiam 
Mol.^woiih.  or  Sir  KolvM    IVel  w,»ald  have 


said  to  this  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  uot 
to  the  j)oint,  for  we  are  uot  offering  opiniuiu, 
but  listening  to  an  exposition  from  a  giveu 
side.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  most  intelli- 
gent men  in  parliament  were  on  the  side  cf 
*'  national  ed  ucation."  The  question  was  stited 
over  and  over  again  as  part  of  the  new  pro- 
gi-amme  of  reform.  *' Captain  Swing  and 
Chartism  having  arisen,  is  there  no  ofScial 
person  who  will  stand  up  for  the  Alphabet,— 
who  will  say,  *Avaunt,  ye  gainsajers!  Rt- 
concile  f/oursclves  to  the  alphabet,  or  depart 
elsewhere.' ''  This  was  instantly  caught  up  &b 
a  cry,  and  yet  it  took  us  more  than  thirty 
yeai-3  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  alphabet 

In  every  direction  there  were  now  to  be 
seen  in  England  signs  of  a  revemon  to  the 
old-world  view  of  what  is  called  "paternal 
government;"  everywhere  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  showing  that  they  wanted  things 
done  for  them  which  the  pi*edominant  politi- 
cal creed  held  they  ought  to  do  for  themaelvei 
It  is  not  neces-sary  here  to  do  more  than  refer 
in  passing  to  the  long  struggle  that  was  dot 
beginning,  and  that  went  on  for  many  yean, 
between  those  who  were  in  favour  of  govern- 
nieut  interference  with  labour  in  factories  and 
mines  and  those  who  were  not.  This  is  only 
one  illustration  of  the  ideas  that  really  lay 
underneath  what  was  called  CTiartism.  lu  the 
l)arliamentary  debates  the  illastratious  were 
abundant.  It  must  not  for  a  moment  besup- 
}H>sed  that  the  Cliartist  movement  was  mere 
Radicalism.  To  make  this  mistake  would  b^ 
utterly  to  misapprehend  the  course  of  events^ 
whieh  it  will  fall  to  our  lot  to  trace  out  mor*^ 
or  less  from  this  turning-jK>iut 

Two  subjects  now  began  to  assume,  as  ^"^-^ 
natural,  new  colours  and  greater  promiuenc«^3 
aiul  ujH^n  these  Mr.  Carlyle  was  the  first  dt^*' 
eided  and  unflinching  sjHjaker.  One  was  vhc»- '^ 
we  call  the  organization  of  industry,  and  tb»-  ^ 
i  m  I H.^ ra i  i  v  e  cal  1  u i>on  miaiu f actui"ers  and  cap  '■' ' 
tal;>t5s  of  other  kinds  to  become  "ca;?w/«**^' 
industry;"  the  other  was  the  expediency  *^^ 
er.iiL:ration  ujvn  a  large  scale  under  the  gui*^ ' 
a  nee  of  "  caj>tains  of  emigration.**  One  of  tl> 
mo>i  striking  p:issages  in  C/i artiwn  upon  th^*^ 
subject  bcianio  the  key-note  of  much  pbilai^'^ 
ihn.»pio    effort,    which,   in    connection  vit^ 
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\m  aud  oilieri),  will  fall  to  be 
in  due  time; — **In  &  world  wheie 
«l«iid  uufelled,  baundle^ 
brokea  with  the  plough; 
and  on  AltHiiSt  green  desert 
n^^er  yet  mmSf^wh^  vthh  coro*  and 
overcrowded  little  western  nook  of 
Terrestrial  Pb.net»  nine- tenths  of 
it  or  tenanted  b^  nomades  i»  still 
itod  till  me,  come  and  reap  me ! 
an  Engkud  with  wealth,  and  means 
ng  Buch  aja  no  nation  ever  before  had. 
ipB;  with  war-shijis  rotting  idle,  which, 
move  and  not  rot,  might  bridge 
With  traiDed  men  educated  to 
I  pmctiec,  to  adroiniflterand  act;  brief- 
MTidters,  chargeleas  Clergy,  tiskless 
8  huiguidhing  tit  all  court-houses,  hid- 
|!lacartgaiTeta» besieging  all  ante-cham- 
l  poflnofsate  want  of  simply  one  thing, 
with  na  many  Half-pay  OflS£era  of 
wearing  themselves  down  in 
tedium,  aa  might  le^id  an  Emigrant 
than  Xerxes'.  .  •  ,  Meanwhile, 
ion  of  thia  inconsiderable  Terraque- 
>b«  havo  ye  actually  tilled  and  delved 
ill  grow  no  more  ?  How  thick  stands 
ittLLtion  in  the  Pampas  and  Savannas 
iea ;  round  ancient  Carthage)  ;^  in 
of  Africa  on  both  slopes 
,  in  the  central  PlatfoiTn 
Greece,  Turkey,  Crim  Ti 
h  of  KQdare?  One  man  in  one  year, 
ftve  understood  it,  if  you  lend  him 
HO  feed  himself  and  nine  others.  Alas! 
Iiow  are  the  Hengsts  and  Alarics  of 
l-growirig  still -eipandrng  Europe;  who, 
ihcir  home  ia  grown  too  narrow,  will 
^d,  tike  fire-pillars,  guide  onwards 
kiperflnous  maasee  of  indomitable  living 
[  e<^n!ppcd,  not  now  with  the  battle- 
kd  war-chariot,  but  with  tlie  steam- 
I  and  ploughshare?  Where  are  they? 
Hug  their  game!**  It  is  a  fact  that 
had  an  effect,  which  no  one  now 
ng  the  ariatociacy  of  England 
tening  perils  for  the  nation. 
id,  the  working-classes  were 
uid  they  also  have  seriously  modi* 
'  tKiIlf-T.'  during  the  last  thirty  years. 


"My  difficulty,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel»  as  we 
have  already  seen,  "was  not  Canada,"  was 
not  this,  that,  or  the  other;  **my  diificiilty  was 
Ireland."  For  a  moment  it  looked  aa  if  the 
national  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  people  when 
a  ^rl  of  eighteen  ascended  the  throne  of  these 
kingdoms  would  make  Ireland  less  of  a  diffi- 
culty;  and  the  sudden  appearance  upon  the 
scene  of  Father  Mathew,  the  great  apoBtle  of 
temperance,  did  much  to  aid  the  illusion.  The 
life  of  the  Eev.  Theobald  Mathew,  to  say 
notliing  of  his  work  in  his  native  kind,  will 
bear  a  little  dwelling  on. 

The  details  of  such  a  life  do  not  concern  iis 
here  except  bo  far  aa  they  throw  light  on  his 
character  and  performances.  That  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  is  a  fact  which  itself 
speaks  volumes.  Left  early  an  orphan^  he  was 
acnt  by  a  relative  to  the  Catholic  College  at  Kil- 
kenny^ but  he  became  eventually  a  canditlate 
for  the  priesthood,  and  studied  at  Maynooth* 
Afterwards  he  became  a  Capuchin,  and 
ministered  at  Cork,  where  his  kindness,  simple 
eloquence,  and  amiable  manners  made  him 
universally  popular,  and  wliat  ii*  better,  gener- 
ally beloved  and  "looked  up  to.**  Negative 
kindness,  inoffensiveness,  even  genero^^ity,  is 
not  so  very  uncommon ;  but "  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity, '^  that  remarkable  product  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  ie  rare  in  all  churches  and  out  of 
them.  Perhaps  he  Wiis  always  somewhat  reck- 
less in  his  acts  of  charity.  He  introduced  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  founded 
schools,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  showed  the 
depth  of  his  religious  and  moral  convictions, 
the  goodness  ut  his  heartj  and  his  untiring  in- 
dustry where  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-crea- 
turea  was  concerned,  and  the  object  in  \dew 
was  at  all  within  the  scope  of  his  mind.  This 
reservation  is  nece^ary,  for  there  was  nothing 
large  about  his  views,  and  nothing  .*icientific 
in  the  habita  of  his  mind;  nor  had  he  any 
quick  sense  of  human  rjghta;  or  perhaps  any 
cfljwicity  of  strict  const  ructions  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  virtues  that  English  men  dearly 
love.  Bumnen  capacity  he  had  none;  but 
when  evidence  waa  laid  before  him  tluit  about 
four-fifths  of  the  crixne  and  threc-fourUia  of 
the  beggary  in  his  native  country  were  due 
directly  or  indirectly  to  *Hhe  drink,"  his  heart 
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wttM  etirred  wiliitn  Kim,  jmd  he  began  to  move 
rapid I7  and  vigorously  in  the  direction  which 
liad  b«en  suggested  to  him  by  some  AmeriGan 
friends  of  "total  abstinence,"  and  by  four 
citizens  of  Cork— a  Protestant  clergyman,  a 
slater,  a  Quaker,  and  a  tailor.  By  this  time 
Mathew  was  a  superior  in  the  Cspuchin  order 
of  friars,  and  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  canso 
were  unbounded,  and  hia  influence  great.  He 
went  about  in  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Kerry,  ad- 
ministering the  pledge,  and  very  soon  150,000 
Irifihmen  were  registered,  and  one  may  say, 
considering  the  terms  in  which  the  pledge  was 
iidministered  by  this  pious  priest,  sworn  tee- 
totallers. Before  long  he  had  extended  hia 
liibours  to  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland; 
and  then  he  went  to  Gkiagow,  Manchester,  and 
London,  administering  the  pledge  to  hundreds 
of  thousands*  Tlie  good  results  were  un- 
demable,  though  it  could  be  no  pleasure  ta 
him  to  find  that  his  own  brother,  a  distiller, 
was  ruined  by  the  falling  off  in  his  trade  1  He 
is  said  to  have  "pledged"  aa  many  as  50,000 
persons  in  one  day.  Those  were  not  days  tit 
which  photogmphs  could  be  sold  for  a  penny, 
and  the  daguerreotype  was  a  new  thing;  but 
lithographic  portraits  of  Father  Mathew  in 
the  attitude  of  benediction,  with  the  words  of 
tbe  i)ledge  reconied  underneath,  were  ao  com- 
mon that  at  Inst  the  surpluB  stock  came  to  be 
extensively  used  is  waste  paf)er  by  shop- 
keepers. In  England,  however,  where  a 
Catholic  priest  carriea  no  such  prestige  aa  he 
does  in  Ireland,  his  sniocess  was  not  unalloyed; 
be  was  a  good  deal  ^^  used ''  for  ]K)litical  pnr- 
pOM%  and  iDore  than  a  little  bughed  at. 

8cniM  exceedingly  interesting  episodes  in 
the  life  of  Father  Mathew  have  been  published, 
and  an  amusing  biography  of  the  '^apostle  of 
temperance"  was  written  by  the  hite  Mr. 
Maguire,  M.P.  It  would  appear  that  while 
the  temperance  cause  was  prospering  tt  was 
impossible  for  the  roan  who  ha^l  organised  it 
and  carried  it  on  to  keep  out  uf  debt  His 
chief  pleasure  in  life  was  to  be  giviiig,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  making  the  most 
prodigious  exertions  in  tlie  cause  the  black 
hon»eman,  Care»  was  erer  riding  behind  him, 
filling  his  mind  with  anxiety, 
him  of  n?*tl  at  night,  and  all  1 


good.    ''My  heart  i«  sateo  ii|i  hf  em  m 

eolidtude  of  every  kind,^  htf  once  exclaimed 
a  festive  meeting  at  Cork,  and  ibe  hour  wf  kii 
deepest  bitterness  was  net  hir  off^  for  whili' 
publicly  administering  the  pledge  in  Dullin 
he  wfy*  arrested  for  the  balance  ot  an  aoootmt 
due  to  a  medal  manufacturer,  thr  liotliff  to 
whom  the  duty  was  intrusted  kneeling  down 
among  the  crowd,  asking  his  bkaong,  and 
then  quietly  showing  him  the  writ  Tlte 
moment  the  fact  becaune   '  !rps  wtrt 

taken  to  relieve  him  of  hi  .^and  W 

a  certain  extent  this  was  done,  but  be  was 
never  thoroughly  free  of  debt 

Hia  house  in  Cove  Street,  where  the  gmt 
temperance  movement  commeiiced,  wss  thi! 
resort  of  tbons^inds  of  converts,  and  the  plMf 
smelt  of  whisky  more  than  any  tap-room  18 
Cork,  for  "the  boys'*  would  often  come  in  from 
a  drinking  bout     His  old  servant  Joba,  vbo 
liked  whisky,  hated  the  pledge,  and  objected 
still  more  to  the  house  being  invaded  bj  pty 
pie  for  whom  the  pantry  had  often  to  W  rui> 
sacked  that  they  mi^t  be  fed  after  sl  te 
journey,  was  one  of  the  good  priest*^  tmli 
So  great  was  the  tyranny  of  this  retainer  ihi 
it  was  only  cheeked  when  his  master,  DOi^ 
exasperated  than  usual,  exclaimed*  *'Jobii«)i 
you  go  on  iu  this  way,  I  must  certaiiilv  Icir* 
this  house."    Tliis  dreadful  John  scaiuiAli»«J 
his  master  when  friends  were  {^tartakiDg  of  ^ 
hospitality.     On  one  oocaaion   their  irai  » 
frightful  smack  of  whisky  per^-nding  the  p'f 
element  that  graced  the  board,  whicli  be  ^/^ 
counted  for  by  saying  he  had  pbced  tlif  ipints 
with  which  he  ** cleaned  his  tins"  in  tbe  ju|^J 
mistake;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  Joko 
retired  for  the  night  to  his  1     '  '    jii 

that  Uie  whisky  was  mort^  f>- 

ward  than  for  outwanl  appbcatkin.  i»i  ^^ 
homage  paid  to  Father  Mathew  by  the  |i*op^ 
a  very  quaint  aoc»nnt  is  given  in  Mr.  Ma^niir^* 
book.    The  missions ry  of  temp*  *^' 

rived  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ...  ,        ^^^^ 
of  a  parish  firiest  in  a  remote  part  erf  «t^ 
county  Onlway,  where  he  was  to  prearfi  in  ^ 
of  the  funds  of  a  school,  coovent^or  ^ia^*" 
and  afterwanis  administer  the  pledgt'.  ^ 
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bis  bofft     Tbe  room  wna  on  Uie  ground -floor, 
tm^  WIS  Iighte<i  by  a  brge  bay-window,  which 
wn^  witbtmt  blwd   or  curtain  of  aijy  kind. 
father  MjiUtew,  turning  hia  fAce  to  the  wall 
ojid  htx  bock  to  the  window,  soon  fell  into  a 
ffeefi  slamljcr*      Awtt^ktnr^,  na  was  tiBnal  with 
iiim,  at  nii  e«u*ly  hour  in  the  morning,  he 
ripened  his  eyes  and  moved  towards  the  win- 
dow^ when  he  lieheld  tt  crowd  i»f  jjeople — men, 
vonirn.  And  children— in  fxont  of  the  blind  leas 
aodcurimtdesa  bay-window, and  at  leasta  Boore 
«l  wmm  flattened  against  the  glaa^.  the  better  to 
«Bable  tlieir  respective  proprietors  to  obtain  a 
pwp  at  his  reverence,    A  rooi-e  modest  man  did 
oot  cxi»t,  and  he  looked  about  for  a  beiJ-pidl, 
or  fgr  a  brll,  but  »och  a  luxury  in  the  bouse  of  a 
parish  pric«t  in  a  mountain  parish  of  Giilway 
ihm  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  though  there 
«M  sonieihing  tJiat  looked  like  a  bell-pull  at 
Wit  «id*j  of  the  firei>kce  right  across  the  roomj. 
it  migfit  H»  well  have  been  twenty  miles  away. 
The  crowd  outside  was  increasing,  and  various 
tiudopii^s  were  heard  between  those  who  were 
iuiioufily  awaiting  his  waking  mo vementSi  but 
who  were  careful  not  to  g[)eak  too  loud  in 
(•it  of  waking  him*      For  three  hours  he  had 
to  ibdore  this  tiresome  imprisonment  tUl  his 
WMidtnte  boet,  who  would  not  "disturb*' 
^^giUit  too  cariy,  entered  the  apartment,  and 
''h'o  heccooing  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
^^'^iuiiai^  cTDwdy  took  measures  for  dtspeming 


I<i  tfttand  the  ''temperance  crusads"  of 
^•tHcr  Mathew  had  an  important  political 
™*iog.  0*Connell  was  not  the  man  to  miss 
•  ^ood  opportunity,  and  he  did  his  best  to 

^ori  tn**  his  own  agitation  for  "repale^  with 
*"•  lAbdUfv  of  the  excellent  Capuchin,  who 
*''•  wid  to  hare  workwl  miracles,  and  even 
^  hmr%  rained  a  deatl  man  to  life.  He  de* 
*'*'*^  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  uprooting  of  the 
*J**»«titionii  ideas  which  had  got  mixed  up 

*^  tKo  caose^  alleging  that  he  was  afraid  of 
l^^^ng  up  the  wii«it  along  with  the  tares, 
t|i«  ignorant  massea  of  the  Irish  peopfe 
J/^*^  were  at  this  time  all  manner  of  wild 
^**«ll.  It  wiuisuppose*!  that  a  grand  conflict 
Tt*  UDpQiHliiig,  and  that  O'Connell  was  to  be 
^^  ^  Ireland.  The  temperance  medals,  sold 
^  ^  dlOliilf  eachj  Wtfte  cherished  as  sacred 


talismans;  and  great  was  the  gratification  with 
which  O'Counell  looked  ujHin  Father  M  it  the  w's 
two  miUions  of  abstaining  enthusiasts,  as  likely 
instruments  for  political  purposes,  llierewaa 
not  necessarily  anything  sinister  about  this, 
Unpleastmt  questions  have  been  asked  as  to 
where  the  money  collected  by  Mathew  went 
to,  and  nobody  dreamed  of  A t> having  done  any- 
thing selfish  or  unfair ;  but  neither  need  we 
suspect  others.  All  large  movements  among 
masses  of  people  are  expensive,  and  it  was 
nothing  to  the  discredit  of  any  political  agita- 
tion to  look  upon  two  millions  of  sol>er  Irish- 
men, ready  organize^!,  as  much  better  than 
crowds  of  stragglers  without  organization  and 
apt  to  be  full  of  whisky-  It  is  not  necessary 
for  our  purpose  to  follow  the  personal  history 
of  Father  Miithew  to  its  end;  he  died  with  no 
stain  upon  his  fame  but  that  of  improvidence 
and  too  lavish  generosity.  After  his  return 
from  a  temperance  mission  to  Americ<i,  and 
the  Joss  of  much  of  his  influence,  he  drooped. 
Repeated  attacks  of  paralysis  brought  him  to 
his  end.  For  many  years  he  had  been  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  of  £300  granted  by  the 
queen  from  the  civil  list;  but  this  was  prac- 
tically forestalled  during  the  progress  of  hia 
labours,  for  he  had  appropriated  the  money 
to  the  payment  of  premiums  on  the  assurances 
that  he  had  made  on  his  life,  that  he  might 
not  leave  behind  him  the  heavy  debts  he 
had  incurred  chiefly  for  the  cause  of  temper^ 
ance. 

It  cannot  be  said,  and  has  not  been  seriously 
raaintiuned,  that  the  w^ork  of  Father  Mathew^ 
was  one  of  far-i-eaching  success;  but  tlie  actual 
sight  of  what  coultl  be  done  with  Irishmen 
was  an  impr^nve  lesson,  and  was  not  thrown 
away  upon  English  observers.  It  was  one 
more  striking  instance  of  "  organization" 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  social 
and  politicid  students  who  were  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Chartists  and  the  immense 
growth  among  the  working  classes  of  Great 
Britain  of  the  habit  of  associating  in  numbers, 
who  were  not  so  sobcT  as  the  two  millioua 
of  the  Ca.puchin  Friar— hardly  knew  whether 
to  be  pleased  or  alainied. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review,  however 
briefly  and  imperfectly,  some  of  the  incidents 
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ftQil  clioracUrisiics  of  the  first  jear  or  30  of 
the  young  queen  a  rtiga.  With  Uie  dep«j-ture 
of  the  Duke  of  CumlD^jrland  to  Hanover,  there 
to  take  hia  place  as  soverei^o,  the  people  at 
laj-ge  got  rid  of  a  b^  bugbear,  and  though 
men  turned  eighty  are  apt  to  die,  it  waa  a 
somewhat  striking  coincidence  that  the  last 
thoroughgoing  representative  of  political  fos* 
ailtBtn  ahould  have  been  removed  in  the  course 
of  QAture  at  about  the  same  time.  Poor  Leti- 
tia  Landou  and  oth^^ra  addreaaed  her  majesty 
iu  vei"sea  which  begau  with  the  beauty  of  the 
dawn  or  early  morning,  and  went  on  to  fore- 
tell a  millennium  for  England — tlie  reign  of 
peace  aud  joy  to  begin  at  once.  But  as  we 
liave  seen  there  was  a  good  deal  of  work  to  do 
yet,  and  swords  were  not  at  present  to  be 
beaten  into  plovigh.shareSj  nor  white  gloves 
presented  to  the  judges  all  round.  Bad  har- 
vests and  depression  of  tiTide,  ovei'production 
and  falling  wages,  could  not  be  prevented  by 
qtieen,  kaiser,  or  council.  It  now  became 
phiin,  or  at  all  events  it  waa  felt  hy  the  poor 
to  be  plain,  that  the  middle  classes,  having 
used  the  lower  as  instruments  for  obtaining  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  up  to  a  certain  point, 
were  not  disposed  to  push  that  question  any 
farther^  Thei-e  is  no  doubt  a  great  mistake 
when  one  "claws'*  attributes  concerted  and 
conscious  design  to  another  class,  where  both 
are  so  ^ery  numemus  as  was  the  caae  here; 
but  that  did  not  help.  The  middle  classes  had 
had  enough  of  it  for  a  time,  and,  besides,  ques- 
tions of  national  finance  were  uppermost  in 
their  minds,  aa  well  they  might  be.  Avowedly 
or  not,  the  thoughts  of  thouaaiida  of  Liberals 
turned  hankeringly  to  Sir  Robeii  Peel,  the 
great  finiuicier  in  whose  school  Mr.  GL-idstone 
was  partly  trfiined,  and  though  nobody  yet 
dreamed  that  he  would  be  "tlie  man"  to  rejieal 
the  corn-kws  when  "the  hour"  arrived,  tliere 
waa  a  strong  conviction  among  the  foremost 
men  of  all  political  creeds  tliat  that  repeal 
must  come  before  long.  We  say  among  all 
poHticiana  in  the  front  rank,  not  hy  any 
means  intending  to  convey  that  there  waa 
anything  like  general  consent  upon  the  subject, 
on  the  Tory  or  Conservative  side.  Even  then, 
however,  there  was  ''  a  feeling  "  that  it  muU 


There  was  a  strong  impree^on  amon^ 
working-cla^es  and  their  political  golden    tiiiiij 
the  only  remetly  required  for  tlieir  sulTeriu*; 
waa   more   class   power  in  {iiarlmmt^nt      iiix.J 
members  of  parliament  on  the  Radical 
concurred,  or  thought  they  concumrd,  ir/*^* 
them  in  this,  and  ii}  association  with  m  ^ 
presentativea    of    "the    |>eople,"'    theft)*J»' 
**  working  men,**  they  cirew  up  a  formal  hUt 
ment  of  the  celebrated  Six  Points,  which  wts-  ■ 
to  be  embodied,  if  the  fates  were  faroumlile,  '^^^ 
what  waa  caUed  the  Peoples  Charter.    Tt:^^^^-^ 
points^  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  1 
not  new,  and,  with  increaBed  light  and  ei] 
ence,  we  living  at  a  later  day,  find  sametliiu^ 
arid  llnd  mecham*cal  in  the  very  sound  of  tha 
Six  Points: — 1.  The  extension  of  the  rigbtc 
voting  to  every  (male)  native  of  the  Ui 
Kingdom,  and  every  naturalized  foreigiier  \ 
sident  in  the  kuTgdom  for  more  tliaa  tw 
years,  who  should  be  twenty -one  yeaw  of  i 
of  sound   mind,  and  unconvicted   of  crime 
2.  Equal  electoinJ  dmtricts.   3.  Vote  by  Udio 
4.  Annual  {larliaments.   5.  No  property  qual- 
ficatioti  for  metnbere:    and  6,  PiayiBent 
members   of  parliament    for  then- 
Arid  and  mechanical  or  not,  such  were  t 
"  terms'*  which  very  large  inas6e«  of  the  peo] 
set  themselves  to  demand  of  the  goTenuaes 
and  from  this  Lime  f or waixl  we  hear  more  1 
more  of  Chartism,  a  word  which  wa%how<eT 
UJ*ed  with  considerable  vagueness,  and 
times  thrown  at  the  heads  of  oompaiativeK  ^ 
modei^te  ri^     <ers,  of  course  on  the  old  pri*:^"  ' 
ciple,  give  a  at!l)|        ill  name  and  bang  ksi^B^^'' 
Some  very  amusing  scenes  at  pubhc  me»?tift^^ 
and  diiicusaions  in  the  press,  ivcr-e  die  result  * 
iXm  vaguencisa. 

On  the  6th  of  Au^st,  is;i^,  there  yr^ 
veiy  large  meeting  at  Holloway  Head.  Bia- 
mingham,  a  meeting  held,  like  others  of  1 
same  order,  in  the  open  air,  and  not  wither 
more  reasons  than  one,  for  the  numl>t^  ^ 
attended  have  been  edtintated  at  f 
to  200,000.    There  may  be  exa^*^ ;  .*,-  ,.  - 
in  the  lower  of  these  two  figures,  but  ihttis^ 
no  doubt  that  Uicre  was  in  the  minds  of  1 
majority    even    of    the   tnoi>e   aober*] 
Chartists  a  feeling,  iuan&  or  Ixm  Uk«8it«.  tlia^ 
would 
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gnmm*  if  U»e  people  ghoired  tbeii-  "physical 
larc^e,*  wUatcirer  tliey  did  w-ith  it.  This  wslb 
m  principle  wbidi  we  find  openly  avowed 
imtfila  IaUt  ou  by  no  less  mod^'rate  a  person 
than^  ^Ir.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who,  at  about  tbe 
tioi^  of  Ihe  Hyde  Park  riots^  made  the  remark 
that  Hie  couDtriea  in  which  the  people  were 
adJo-^^ed  to  show  their  power  were  preeiaely  the 
ecniTi  tries  in  which  they  were  never  called  upon 
U>  oae  it  We  shall  see,  however,  that  "  j>hysii- 
ctd  fckive  Chartiam"  waa  an  actuiil  thing  at  this 
tam^  and  that  a  very  small  mistake  on  the 
|i^rt  of  the  government  might  have  hjwi  con- 
••qii  Alices  beedde  whicli  the  Peterloo  story 
'W'auld  have  sunk  into  shadow. 

Hers  emergen  a  name  of  which  we  shall 

hmmr  Buore  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  of 

tikft    doings  of   the  last  fifty  years,  tliat  of 

P«ftf]gTis  O'Connor,  an  Irish  barrister*    Tiiere 

!■  aome  doubt  whether  he  was  ever  strictly 

cpci^king  satte,  and  eventimlly,  as  will   ap- 

P^^uv  he  [flat  hit  reason,  though  he  retained 

^  cuDimig,      He  wns  hardly  a  favourable 

•P^eimen  of  a  "people's  man,*'  though  he 

*»»  of  great  height  and  poei«ased  enonnous 

•''■o^h,  but   he  was  one  of  tlie  speakers 

**  tliji   gathering,      Mr.   Attw«K)d|    one   of 

^   members  for  Birmingham^  was  in  the 

^u",  «jd  his  colleague,  Mr.  Scholetielti,  was 

*»»n^f  tlie  P|>eaker8,  These  were  both  f ami  bar 

**^e^  in  those  days.    The  meeting  waa  con- 

"WirtocJ  with  great  orderliness,  and  waa  even 

«peTi^^  with  prayer  or  invocation.     Frendi 

wanted  to  know  whv  ♦lie  English  dtd 

liag  at  such  a  meeti'       _  this ;  they  could 

^^ndenitand  tho  atieence  of  insurrection 

^       -h«*d :  but  a  petition  in  favour  of  the 

harter  was  agreed  upon,  and  (>asBed 

',  rnthumosm. 

tly  after  this   another   hir^  meeting 

■^  vl<J  at  Manchester,  also  in  the  open  air, 

^«i  this  i-ase  Mn  Fielden,  the  member  for 

^wlvsKm,  was  in  the  chair.    Mr.  Stephens,  the 

***«^iui   minister  of    whom   mention    has 

**"^«ly  been  roiule,  was  the  chief  orator,  and 

*"*T>oke  to  some  purpose.  He  was  a  very  ex- 

'^'  'W  man«  and  his  oratory  was  a  striking 

^   ''^^r-.tjon  of  the  truth  nf  a  fine  observation 

^  ^U.  (;iiMl»tofi«»\  to  the  efftx-t  that  what  the 

^^^  nemrm  from  hh  audienoe  in  vapour  he 
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|>ours  Iwjck  upon  them  in  flood.  As  Mr.  Ste- 
phens (who»by  tbe  by, belonged,  we  believe, not 
to  the  main  Wesleyan  body,  but  one  of  the  off- 
shoots) got  so  far  off  bis  ludance  as  to  put,  in 
a  significant  tone  of  voice,  the  question, 
**  Why  have  you  left^  your  arms  at  home?  Is 
it  because  you  are  afraid  I  '*  it  is  very  possible 
that  this  good  and  eloquent,  but  over-excitable 
man,  was  going  on  to  say,  **  No,  but  because  you 
were  too  wise  and  good  to  bring  them  out  with 
you."  But  when  uneducated  men  get  together 
in  tens  of  thousands,  and  grow  excited  under 
appeals  to  their  lower  impulses,  tbey  do  not 
stand  upon  niceties,  and  the  question  of  the 
orator,  ^*  Is  it  because  you  are  afraid?''  was 
answered  with  abouts  of  "No  l"and  growls  of 
defiance.  Perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
Mr.  Stephens  himself  that  his  career  as  a  poli- 
tical agitator  waa  brought  to  an  early  close, 
for  be  was  the  kind  of  man  who  might  very 
well  Imve  lost  his  reason  if  too  frequently 
excited. 

In  London  and  elsewhere  the  Chnrtista 
were  not  idle.  Tliere  was  at  least  one  meeting 
held  in  Westminster,  dose  to  the  houses  of 
parliament,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in 
tJie  northern  and  south  era  suburbs  there  were 
open-air  meetings  at  night.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  dreadfid  in  a  torch,  or  in  a  meet- 
ing by  torchlight;  but  when,  as  the  days 
shortened,  the  meetings  came  to  be  held  by 
torchlight,  it  somehow  seemed  as  if  a  new 
element  of  alarm  had  entered  into  them.  The 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  de]}artment. 
Lord  John  Russell,  issued  orders  to  magis- 
trates in  the  counties,  calling  upon  them  to 
declare  these  meetings  illegal,  and  to  keep  the 
people  weU  advised  and  well  warned.  This 
was  in  November,  and  in  December  a  royal 
prochimatinn  waa  issued,  warning  well-dis- 
posed and  peaceable  Hubjects  not  to  attend 
such  meetings.  The  Chartists  said,  naturally 
enough,  that  there  were  no  halls  large  enough 
for  Budi  immense  assemblages  of  people,  and 
that,  even  if  there  were,  they  could  not  get 
the  use  of  them.  As  for  the  torches,  they 
could  only  meet  after  working -hours,  and 
what  else  could  they  do  for  light?  This  was 
oil  reasonable  enough,  and  hai^  been  said  a 
great   many    times    since;    but,   unludcdy. 
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St^lheoB  foi^t  hinuelf  do  far  «a  to  utter 
WMiiis  which  looked  like  a  nuggc^tion  to  Ui<« 
fiopuliioe  of  Ash  ton -under- Ljtie,  UiAt  there 
WHS  a  niagmtmte  in  the  district  (who  bail  dis- 
pleased the  Chartist  party)  whom  it  would 
nut  be  a  bad  tiling  to  pu&iah  by  briuj^itig  the 
torches  into  too  close  proximity  to  hia  house, 
Thi«  was  roadiiesa  and  worse^  And  now  thut 
it  had  conic  to  c)ue6tiotLs  of  **  burning  out**  ns- 
£q»t>ctable  citizens  who  did  not  ag^^^e  with  Mn 
Stcpheua  about  the  new  poor-law,  it  wan  time 
Ut  put  on  the  dmg,  St<?pheiis  wixa  arrested, 
jind  a  great  senaation  his  arrest  maile  ail  over 
the  country,  for  tliere  was  much  about  hioi 
liud  even  his  wildest  addresses  that  everybody 
liked  He  was,  however,  releaaecl  on  bail, 
and  meanwhile  went  on  just  aa  he  had 
done  before  his  aiTest,  or  perhaps  rather 
w.nue.  His  sermons  on  the  duty  of  the  rich 
to  the  poor,  and  the  wrath  of  Heaven  de- 
nounceil  in  the  Bible  against  the  oppressors  of 
the  dcfenceleas,  took  the  audiences  on  the 
weak  side,  and  awoke  storms  of  emotion.  He 
liati  a  fine  head,  with  a  face  cajMkble  of  ex- 
pressing great  tenderness,  and  his  |>oitrait8 
had  nearly  as  large  a  sale  as  his  sermons.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  compare  Stephens  to 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  for  the  latter  has  much  shrewd- 
ue<%  and  is  altogether  of  the  steady  order  of 
mind,  while  the  former  had  much  more  poetry 
in  him.  He  had  neither  the  robustness  nor 
Repl  power  of  Chalmers,  and  it  is  not 
ae  any  pulpit  orator  whom  he 
&blecl.  Eichard  Lalur  Sheil,  if  he 
had  been  a  preacher,  wotUd  have  been  some- 
what like  him» 

When  paiiiament  assembled  in  1839  the 
young  queen  was  called  uix>n  to  refer  in  her 
speech  to  the  alarming  and  unlawful  pi"ocetlure 
of  the  lens  prudent  Chartists;  and  it  wiia  not 
a  very  pleasant  topic  for  her  or  her  ministers. 
It  was  bad  enough  that  the  winds  of  discord, 
not  to  say  sedition,  hari  been  let  looae  so  early 
in  the  reign  which  promised  so  well  (and 
which  liaa  fulfilled  its  promise),  but  worse  was 
to  oome^  Mr.  Buncombe  moved  by  way  of 
amendment  in  the  deliate  on  the  royal  address, 
tliat  her  majesty  should  be  advised  that  the 
Ueform  Bill  had  cauaed  the  greatest  disap- 
pointment to  her  people,  and  that  the  Com- 


J 
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mons  were  ^  '  '  thefliiA«|^i 

DOW  be  ]m^   ,  \  n»  th«  only 

of  ascuring  something  like  a  baUnoe  of  politic 

cal  pofwer  in  the  nation,  and  t:i  imm 

a  chance  of  obtaining  some  oi  AM 

Now  the  Beform  Act  had  only  been  in  opers< 

tion  about  nix  years,  and  yet  so  stn  t    ' 

tlie  ilij4Miti8f action  of  *Hhe  mas»c9»"  t\'\ 

in  tlio  House  of  Commons,  that  out  ui  -l^iJ 

members   present,    btJ   rot*  i    f-r  Mr    Duw. 

combe*s  amendmcnU      Tli  i 

512,  but  it  wtui  a  nuni^ 

duce  a  strong  imprecii^^' 

rage  and  stimubite  the  Chartist  partjr  \ 

tlie  walla  of  the  house. 

Some  of  the  miaaionary  advocates  of  < 
ism  were  men  of  high  character  and  ititrlU 
gence.     It  will  not  be  nnderstood  as 
ing  up*>n  any  of  the  oUiers  if  Henry  Vi 
(not  long  ago  deceased,  and  univentsllj 
spected)  and  William  Lovett  are  select 
special  montion.    They  were  men  of  a  very 
diflerent  stamp,  but  both  of   t* 
honuuiiible,    and    able,     Unfui 
^*  party  of  order''  had  its  ^*  ronghs ''  as  wtil  m 
the  Chartist  party,  and   untimely  coUisiona 
with  gome  of  these  ''roughs''  produced  th-j 
worst  potiAible  effect.     In  tlie  spring  of 
year  Mr.  Vincent  and  some  other  men 
formed  a  deputation  from  the  London  ' 
ists  to  the  RadicaJs  of  Devizes  were  aaw 
by  a  mob  in  that  town,  and  in  other 
there  were  not  wanting  signs  that  there  ^ 
such  a  thing  as  physical-foroe  cra/i-i 
and  that  oolliiiions  were  imminent.   Of  < 
the  name  of  the  queen  was  freely  use^l  on  1 
sides.     The  authoriti^  thought  it 
time  to  go  beyond  proclamations  and  w» 
and  Mr,  Vincent  found  himself  in 
chai^ge  of  having  uttered  seditious  1 
Newport   It  is  a  curious  refioction  thftil 
more  "  sL»ditioua  language  "  than  ] 
for  which  men  like  Vincent  and 
imprisoned  woidd  now  excite  oo 
attention. 

The  imprisonment  of  Vincent  was  j 
of  deep  regret  in  circles  where  *'phvvil 
Cliartism,"  as  it  was  called,  wa»  h- 
deepest  abhorrence.     In  May  a  1  ^ 
the  National  Conventioo,  oom|] 
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►Daen  delegates,  or  delegates  appointed  by 

•Iciiig-men,  from  every  part  of  the  country, 

tne^     ill  Lcmdon,  and  held  continuous  sittings, 

in  ^wrlxich  the  Charter  and  the  coiiditioo-of*the- 

p«K>|>l«  question   were   freely   discussed.     Of 

<go<i  i'4>c  the  men  and  their  doings  were  open  to 

a  ^^oofl  deal  of  criticiam:  there  was  plenty  that 

wmm   i-t>ugh  and  crude,  and  outsiders  had  much 

*to  mn.y  about  **  demagogues*"   But  this  conven- 

>  tiStm     liroQgB^'  forward  what  was  called   the 

**  ^Nct^tiomd   Petition/'  in   favour  of  Uie  Five 

Points^  and  it  was  presented,  alter  n  fashion, 

o&     l^e  14th  of  June.     It  was  a  more  comic 

ttiffcia    serious  circumstance  that  thia  National 

pot-tt  ion,  which  was  said  to  have  been  endoi-sed 

I  Hjr    1  ^CVO,O0n  signatures,  was  so  large  that  it 

'Co  be  propelled  into  the  House  of  Com- 

■  tiiOTi£9  llVe  a  roU  of  carpet    Six  earnest  and 

»tlil«*tic  Radical  members  performed  the  feat 

of    t;liti8  iutrixlucing  the  document;  and  there 

W'Aa     ij0t  much  laughter.      On  the  contrary, 

It    mra^  tn*ated  with  respect,  some  of  which 

'^•^a  tMo  doubt  a  little  forced.      Tliat  tried  and 

'^'Msotxipromimng  Radical^  Mr.  Attwood,  was 

h<mrcl  at  length  on  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 

IHe    liouse  having  l>een  polite  enough  to  ^im- 

P<t0ii  ;|  standing  onler  for  the  purpose.    In  all 

«*!•  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  down  to 

*  11  it*  late  period  the  very  word   Chartist 

^*^**  i^  name  of  terror.     Mr.  Attwood  moved 

**^   the  1 5th  of  July  that  the  whole   house 

•"^ouIU  resolve  itiielf  into  committee  to  con- 

•"^^t-    the  Five  Points ;  and  out  of  424  mem- 

^^  lS9  voUhI  for  the  proposal,  but  of  cour^ie 


Um) 


tiiajority  of  235  against  it  was  not  only 


***^iTe,  as  a  much  smaller  majority  would 
^^'^  b^en,  but  was  taken  out  of  doors  to  be 
*^ntei3ni.iuoi3s. 

^*oixjc  of  the  minority  of  189  who  voted  for 
^'  ^\  "   motion  were  moved  by  motives 

^^-  1,  not  unmingled  with  npjprelien- 

**-       For  «inoe  the  presentation  of  the  great 
y-poUy  petition  there  had  been  a  disturb- 


Wka© 


at  Birmingham  (for  whicli  town   Mr. 


^^^o<i*I  aat)*     Tlie  government  with  doubt- 

"^iwlom  despatched  a  bo<ly  of  sijtty  Lon- 

,^^   policemen  armed  to  Birminghanu    This 

^^ion  of  an  alien  force  was  displeasing 

**^  V>  tlic  authorities  at  Birmingham,  and 

I  ■*•    Hadioili    were    enmgcd    by    it.      The 


"  National  Convention "  sitting  in  Xiondon 
(at  the  National  Hall,  now  or  lately  a  music- 
haU)  forwarded  to  their  brethren,  **  sitting " 
in  conclave  at  Bimiinjrham,  a  vote  of  con- 
demnation applying  to  this  step  on  the  part 
of  the  government.  ^Ir.  Lovett  and  Mr. 
Collins,  the  secretaries  of  the  convention,  were 
now  apprehended,  which  was  wliat  we  should 
certainly  now  condemn  as  au  arbitrary  mea- 
sure. Although  the  town-council  condemned 
the  action  of  the  government  in  sending  Lon- 
don |>oHee,  armed  or  otherwise,  to  Birming- 
ham, they  would  not,  or  at  all  events  did  not, 
aUow  the  Chartists  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  for 
one  of  their  meetings,  and  so  these  detenu iiied 
persona  assembled  in  the  Bull  Ring,  which  was 
a  place  of  somewhat  inelegant  repute,  a  sort  of 
extensive  hollow  towards  which  many  streets 
converged,  and  which  hatl  formerly  been  used 
for  bull-baiting.  This  made  the  meeting  and 
its  objects  neither  worse  nor  better;  but  when 
the  police  endeavoured  to  break  up  the  meet- 
ing and  disperse  the  crowd,  they  failed  at 
first,  and  the  mOitary  were  called  out.  The 
refusal  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  agree  to 
Mr.  Attwood's  motion  caused  gj'eat  excite- 
ment, and  the  day  after  it  was  known  in 
Birmingham  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rioting, 
with  miUB  house-burning.  A  still  more  ugly 
symptom  was  that  in  some  of  the  northern 
towns,  and  in  the  midlands  too,  troops  of 
men  went  about  "begging/'  that  is  to  say, 
demanding  food  and  money  of  shopkeepers 
and  others.  The  National  Convention  now 
recommended  not  only  a  run  on  the  s;*vings- 
banks  for  gold,  and  entire  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  all  excisable  articles,  but  also  the 
ol>serv!Uice  of  a  **  sjicred  month,"  during  which 
all  labour  should  be  susjiended.  To  this  was 
added  a  recommendation  to  procure  arms. 
The  great  idea,  however,  of  the  more  moderate 
of  the  Chartist  midtitudes  was  to  show  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible,  and  one  of  the 
plans  de>ised  and  acted  upon  for  this  puri»06e 
was  to  visit  the  churches  in  great  numl>ei"». 
Nothing  particular  came  of  Mi>,  but  perhaps 
that  was  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  people. 
There  was  real  trouble  among  the  poor,  and  if 
all  had  been  well  or  nearly  well  in  the  InKly 
politic,  save  their  immediate  sufferings,  their 
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presence  in  diiirohed  and  catbednUs  wotiltl 
have  h»d  refiults  better  Umn  sentimental 

However,  towards  Uie  latter  part  uf  Uiis 
jrear  the  t^artidt  lendeni  were  broaglit  to 
trial.  Vinct'nt  wa*  Brnt^need  to  one  year's 
tni(m^oumtmt«  and  00  wer^  Lovett  and  CoUina, 
Slt^plitJiB  waa  sentenced  to  eighteen  montha 
bnprisoumeDt;  some  of  the  BirmiDghjun  rinters 
were  sentenced  to  death,  and  a  great  number 
of  minor  offeoders  to  impnaomnesit  Mr. 
Vincent  and  hia  two  fellow-prisoners  made  a 
very  favourable  impreasion,  particuJarly  Mr. 
A'incent, — and  he,  and  Lovett,  and  CoUina 
were  complimented  by  the  crown  couniel  on 
the  good  tafite  as  well  a&  the  dkill  with  which 
they  bad  conducted  their  own  defence.  After- 
wards  Ser:geant  Talfourd,  from  his  pbce  in 
parliament,  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  niiti- 
^tion  of  the  rigours  of  the  treatment  to  which 
Vincent  waa  subjected,  and  he  was  snccessfnl 
in  that  etide^ivour.  Tlie  treatment  was  veij 
severe. 

After  these  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
government  there  was  much  debate  on  the 
jiujt  of  the  Chartists,  in  convention  and  else- 
where, as  to  what  was  to  bo  done,  but  in 
September  the  convention  was  dissolved.  The 
debates  had  been  hot^  and  it  was  only  by  the 
caating-vote  of  the  chairman  that  the  measure 
was  carried.  It  was  a  misfortune  that  this 
gathering  of  Chartists  received  a  name  so 
unluckily  suggestive  of  the  French  revolution. 
Shortly  after  it  had  c<?iiaed  to  sit  Mr.  Fear* 
gus  O'Connor  (of  whom  more  will  have  to  be 
ssld  presently)  waa  arrested ;  jvnd  Sir  John 
Campbell,  attorney-general  for  the  time,  as- 
sured tlie  country  in  the  uame  of  the  Liberal 
ministry  that  Chartiam  bad  been  put  down. 

There  is  something  very  instructive  about 
this.  "  Plain  John  **  was  a  shrewd  man,  and 
there  were  shrewd  men  in  the  cabtnet.  Yet 
80  blinding  are  class  prejudices,  or  rather  so 
much  are  even  able  and  acute  men  shut  up 
within  the  circle  of  class  impressions  imd 
official  idess,  that  these  men  had  none  of 
them  seen  how  deeply  rooted  were  the  causes 
of  popular  discontent,  or  how  much  harm  had 
been  done  (inevitable  though  it  was)  by  re- 
moving good  men  like  Vincent  from  a  posi- 
tion in  which  their  goodness  did  exercise  some 


little  contnol  over  the  wpder  of  their  aiQier* 
imtA.  Out  of  the  drcle  of  lugal  fiedaiitry  stui 
ofiicial  self-confidentTc  a  vf  i  w 

was  entertained,   "  Wp  arc?  :i  r 

C^lyH^,  "that  accuniiog  to  the  nrw  > 
Chartism  is  extinct ;  that  a  Reform  l^iuimry 
haa'put  down  the  chimera  of  Chankm' in 
the  moat  felicitous  trffectual  manner^  So  mj 
the  new5pa]^^TB,-^and  yet,  alaat  moei  leadeia 
of  newspapers  know  witlial,  that  it  la  indeed 
the  *  Mm  era*  of  Lliartiam,  not  the  rm!^, 
which  has  been  put  down.  The  matter  of 
Chartism  ia  weighty,  deep-n^oted,  fu'-exttod*- 
ing;  did   not  begin  >■  no 

means  cense  this  day  or  nn 

ministry,  constabulary  rural  police,  new  levy 
of  soldiers,  grants  of  mottey  to  Btrmingham ; 
all  this  is  well,  or  is  not  well;  all  this  wiH 
put  down  only  the  eml>odiment  or  *elmD«ra' 
of  ChartisuL    The  esscnoe  continnini(«  ii*tw 
and  ever  new  eml^odiments,  chimeras  madder 
or  less  mad,  have  to  cunt  in  «e.   The  mcIandiDl\f^ 
fact  remains,  that  tbia  thing  known  at  preecii^, 
by  the  name  of   Cliartiam  does  etisl; 
existed,  and,  either  *put  down* 
treason,  with  rusty  pi  stub,  vitri*' 
match-box,  or  openly  brandishing  pike  ji£b< 
torch  (one   knows  not   in    which  cafe 
fatal-looking),  is  like  to  eaist  till  quite  otbei 
methods  have  been  tried  with  it, 

**  To  say  that  it  is  mad,  ineendlHry,  nefjui- 
ous,  is  no  answer.    To  aaj  all  this,  in  neTar 
80  manx  dialects,  is  aayiiig  little*    'GUageir 
Thuggery,'  'Gbsgow  Thugs/  it  is  a  wittw 
nickname ;  the  practice  of  *  Number  6ti'  «seUr- 
ing  his  dark  room,  to  contract  for  aud  «ttle 
the  price  of  blotxi  with  operative  aMsitf^n^  '"^ 
a  Christian  city,  once  distinguish^  hy  it* 
rigorous    Christianism,   is  d*»nbtli€B   a  hc^ 
worthy  of  all  horror;  but  what  will  hum>*' 
do  for  it?      Wliut   will   execr.itioti,  oat  •^ 
bottom,  what  will  condemnation  and  h«uit»^ 
ment  to  Botany  Bay  do  for  iit   OhagP^"*' 
Thuggt»ry,  Cb  '  -vabff- 

ham  Hot>*,  Sw  '  mft^^ 

symptoms  on  the  surfaco;  jtm  aboliab  tis*^ 
symptom  to  no  purpose  if  the  dfseifs  b  le-* 
untouclied." 

In  all  Uiis  the  great  social  critic  mM  rJ^^** 
and   he  wjis  a]*o  riglit  in  lajing  tlie  mai*' 


FROST,  WILLIAMS,   AND  JONES. 


for  the  momoot  (as  to  i^medml  mea- 
murom)  upoQ  the  repeal  trij^  of  ibe  consLiwa. 
Th&ty  iHfwever,  wns  not  to  be  yet. 

THcs  UAniea  of  "  Froet,  Williams,  and  Jones" 

are  yet  frvsh  in  living  memor>%  and  ^Ir.  Frost 

appe»J8  to  have  been  something  like  a  iniid- 

ttiati*      He  bad  been,  some  years  before  these 

trotml>le«,  a[)ivjiDte«l  a  magirtrate  of  the  bor- 

ou^H   of  Newj>ort.    He  was  now  a  Chartist 

Wli-en  Lord  John  Russell,  who,  as  has  been 

■•id.^  ^WM  home  secretary  at  the  time,  found 

tlu^t.  t^ia  g^ntlcomn  had  been  elected  a  mem> 

bcnr  €»f  the  National  Convention,  he  called  upon 

Mni  t«>  resign  his  commission.   This  Mr.  Frost 

<le€ritlediy  declined  to  do,  and  the  home  secre- 

t*M^  tljd  not  forcibly  Jisphtce  him.    The  Con- 

tlon,  as  Mr.  FroHt  fjointeil  out,  was  in  itself 

"ectly  legal  assembly ;  but  he  was  not 

'wmjrs  so  sane  as  wljen  he  toi*k  that  ground. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday  the  3d  of  November, 

I  S3Sy  Frost  took  the  extraordiuaiy  course  of 

^narcliiiig  four  or  five  thousand  anneal  men 

M^to    Kewport.    The  other  magistnites  of  the 

^wtt>i»gh  were  not  wholly  unpreparedj  and 

*^olt   ^ip  an  attitude  of  defence  with  a  baud 

^   foot  soldiera,  in  the  chief  inn  of  Newport 

^*»^o«t  lad  the  attack,  and  the  first  volley  of 

**'*'*  ^vounded  the  mayor,  Mr.  Tliomiis  Phillips, 

•^    awne  others.      The  soldiers   then  fired, 

*«Mt     the  wretched    "army"  of    Frast    was 

"%lit#nfid  and  scattered,  while  he  himself 

^**  takea  prisoner.   His  coadjutors,  Williams 

^**   Jones,  then  disbanded  the  detachments 

^  **xiicd  mob  under  their  command,  btit  they 

***^  ^ere  taken  into  custody.     All  three  were 

^*®<i   for  high  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sen- 

^^^*d  to  death.     But  the  mamage  of  the 

^**^**g  qneen  was  not  far  off,  and  there  was  a 

2^^*^9id  feeling  that  it  would  be  as  well,  if 

Isle,  to  avoid  extreme  measures,  and  the 

*lien  were  only  tr.iiigpoiied  for  life, 

*re,  for  Ujc  present,  ends  what  Mr.  Car- 

^iitftingaished  as  "the  chimera  of  Char* 

But  of  couxae  tltese  were  not  likely  to 

''^  ^WTkw  without  leaving  various  impressions 

^i«  mindti  of  thoBe  who  watched  the  signs 

^li«  timeiw    Mr.   Disraeli  was,  of  com-se, 


^% 


of  tlittic,  and  did  not  keep  to  himself  the 


^*^OiT*yy  that  the   young  queen  had  refJly 
^"•Jie  tr.  thf  throne  to  rule  ovor  "two  tuifinim. 


the  rich  and  the  poor."  Scarcely  in  Crabbe 
shall  we  find  more  powerful  or  more  minute 
descriptions  of  the  misery  of  th<*  p«x)r  in  the 
agricultural  diatricta  in  those  times  of  rick- 
burning,  and  perhaps  no  pen  has  so  faithfully 
described  the  degradation  and  misery  which 
were  to  be  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  mann- 
facturing  towns.  Mr.  Disraeli's  views  of  the 
situation  let.1  to  the  formation  of  the  Young 
England  party.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  this 
fjarty,  as  of  its  founder,  tliat  the  govern ujg 
opinion  or  iufiaence  in  politics  was  ahvay« 
that  of  the  elder  people  in  the  nation,  and 
that  this  was  destined  to  pass  away  before  the 
more  hopeful  energy  and  keener  eyesight  of 
the  young.  WTiat,  then,  was  the  task  which 
"  Young  England  **  set  itself  I  To  restore  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  the  influence 
and  activity  of  the  church  and  the  aria  toe  nicy. 
The  starting- point  was  not  that  of  the  philn- 
sopher  of  "  Chartism,'*  but,  leaving  out  "  the 
church,*'  the  outcome  appeared  to  be  the  same, 
or  rather  not  very  dissimilar.  There  wa«?, 
however,  a  very  great  difference. 

Why  was  not  the  England  of  183fi  or  1839 
the  same  land  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
his  light-hearted  youth  ?  This  is  the  question 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  puts  into  the  mouth,  or 
the  meditations,  of  the  high -bom  Egremont. 
Why  these  hard  times  for  the  poor?  Had  "  the 
millions  of  toil,"  on  whose  unconscious  energies 
during  centuries  of  change  the  nation  had 
reposeti,  had  a  Mr  shai^e  of  the  results  of  the 
national  progress  1  Tlie  rick-burning  in  the 
agricultural  districts  was  bad  enough,  but  more 
horrible  still  the  condition  of  the  manufactur- 
ing towns ;  for  density  of  population  tends  to 
isolate  men,  while  it  sharpens  their  intelli- 
gence in  certain  particulars.  "Christianity 
teaches  us  to  love  our  neighbour;  modern 
society  acknowledges  no  neighbour,*  Twelve 
hours'  labour  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  an  hour. 
*'Tlie  capitalist  htis  found  a  slave  that  has 
supplanted  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  man. 
Once  he  was  an  artisan;  at  the  liest  he  now 
only  wiitches  machines  j  and  even  that  occu- 
pation slips  from  his  grasp  to  the  woman  and 
the  child.  The  capitalist  flourishes,  he  amnsaet 
inmiense  wealth ;  we  sink  lower  and  lower, 

Imvf'T"    thnri    fTu*   l>prLst_^    of    bnitlcn,    for    the  V 
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are  fed  better  than  we  are,  cared  for  more.*' 
The  speaker,  who  is  a  womau,  asks,  "  Why 
am  I  auil  six  hundred  thoii3a.iid  subjects  of 
the  queen,  honest,  loyal,  and  industrious, — 
why  are  we,  after  strugghug  for  years,  each 
year  sin  king  lower  in  the  acaJej — why  are  we 
driven  from  our  innocent  and  happy  bornea, 
our  country  cottages  that  we  loved,  into  squalid 
cellars  iu  close  towns?" 

Much  h  made  in  working  politics  of  what 
is  called  "  tergiversation,"  and  changing  sides. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  an  uutiiitin*al  thing.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  is,  at  the  date  of  which  we  are 
writing,  preparing  to  occupy  a  prominent  and 
influential  place  in  English  politics,  began  his 
cjircer  under  a  Radical  classification,  and  so 
did  Bulwer^  after waids  Lord  Lytt^an*  But  it 
is  not  surprising  when  we  find  men  like  these 
soon  afterwards  classified  differently.  Bulwer- 
Lytton  is  not  the  personage  whose  prin- 
ciples it  is  now  essential  to  emphasize,  but  he 
hiis  openly  justified  himself  on  Oieoretical 
grounds  for  changing  his  name,  maintaining 
that  he  had  made  no  effective  change  iu  his 
political  first  principles.  Indeed  it  is  dilhcuk 
to  foresee  what  classification  might  not  he 
reconciled  with  the  principle  entertAined  and 
expressed  by  Mr,  Disraeli  at  i\m  time  ; — ^**The 
future  principle  of  English  politics  will  not  be 
a  levelling  principle,  not  a  principle  adverse 
to  privileges,  but  favourable  to  their  extension. 
It  will  seek  to  ensure  equality,  not  by  level- 
ling the  few,  but  by  elevating  the  mixuyJ' 
Of  coui'se,  however,  the  word  '*  priWleges  ^' 
must  here  be  read  with  a  reserve,  for  privilege 
implies  something  exceptional. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  Young  England  move- 
ment had  begun  while  Chartism  was  yet  in- 
surgent, and  the  party  was  gradually  though 
slowly  taking  shajje.  It  undoubtedly  did 
good.  The  general  English  public  smiled, 
whatever  their  politics  were,  when  they  were 
told  that  ^'  King  Charles  I.  was  indeed  a  mar- 
tyr, for  he  was  the  holcKjaust  of  direct  taxa- 
tion;" but  the  miseries  of  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  districts  were  real  and  iiatent, 
and  there  was  something  beautiful  in  the  idea 
of  the  church  and  the  nobles  resuming  for- 
gotten functions  or  assuming  new  ones,  and 
•Unding  between  the  living  and  the  dead.    A 


dream  of  ''merry  EngLind^'  passed  ovet*    tlio 
land;  a.  good  deal  up  in  thin  air  it  is  true^  hnt 
there  it  was.    Tlie'*tine  old  English  gentJiy 
man ''  that  had  a  fine  estate  and  helped  thf 
poor,  and  lived  at  a  Ixnuitiful  old  rate  with 
my  Lady  Bountiful,  hel]>ed  by  the  clergj-niaxf 
at  her  side,  passed  across  the  stage  oi  thu 
vision.    Tliere,  too,  was  the  magnificent  hiftl 
of  the  soil,  riding  to  hounds,  broaching  pipe** 
of  malvoisie,  issuing  pasties  of  the  doe  to  all 
and  sundry,  and  leading  the  ladies  fortll  oo 
hawking  excursions.    All  the  cottages  on  thi* 
landlord's   estate   were   to  be  smothered  io 
roses,  all  the  *^ peasants"  (kbourere  wMi  for- 
bidden word  with  Young  England)  were  UM 
be  ruddy,  reverent,  industrious,  seldom  at  ib^ 
ale-house,  and  regular  at  church.   True,  OiXT^ 
was  to  be  DO  want  of  good  cheer  for  the  pCKi*% 
no,  they  were  to  have  ripe  October  and  **firrt« 
cider,  with,  except  in  extreme  cases,  no  rhei»^ 
matism.   By  every  possible  means  the  ooontr^  1 
was  to  be  encouraged  to  march  upon  the  lo^ra^f^  J 
as  the  towns  had  marched  upon  the  countrir  3 
and  the  niay-pole  was  to  be  the  standard  «:j 
flag  of  advance.     Perhaps  it  may  be  said  tlup-* 
this  fashion  of  thinking  and  feeling  came  to  . 
climax  in  the  EgUnton  tournament,  which  i 
C4illed   by  the   more    vulgar   pen«Miicala 
Eglinton  tomfooleryment     It  had  at  \e 
one  use,  but  the  point  has  been  so  often 
ferred  to  that  one  is  almost  ashamed  to  iiiec»^^| 
tion  it  agiiin— when  old-fashioned  armour  i 
gathered  together  for  this  piece  of  actiag  i^ 
was  found  that  the  majority  of  the  men  5»er^ 
too  big  for  the  armour.    This  undoubttdlX  i 
tended  to  cast  some  oblique  ridictde  upon  lb*' 
general  idea  that  the   "days  of  oM**  wer« 
better  than  the  present.* 


t  Tha  toumament  &t  Eglinton  Cattle  wns  s  r 
for  the  MtliiAts  of  the  day.  at  on  attempt  to  t 
mediievft]  ahoir  of  feat*  of  arms  T"  '   " '       •     u^*  » 
doughty  wflJTlora    The  King  of  tb  '  «■•«» 

old  frioad.  the  MaTqaJft  of  Londt^n  ...  i-^tn 

fi«aat7  was  Lady  Seymour.   The  knighU  m  ■ 

had  each  their  Mparnto  tenta.  There  ' 
tlie  tlHinp-ground,  broadiword  play— in  v 
Prince  Louia  Napoleon  toAk  R  p«*rt— AtO'l "  1 1 
wore  marred  by  Ui«  hu  i 

day  Itwttflcominitcd  tr  ' 

Smna  ridicule  was  thr»j*vn  «i: 
sale  of  the  armour  and  *'  prop 
wvet&l  at  the  manogeri ,  »r  n , 
n  <3orrcipondence  (puTi ! 
Lady  Seym  uur  and  Lai  I : 
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It  wottlii  lutfdty  be  fair,  after  wLat  has  been 

rtlmted  of  oertain  "ChAi'tist"  doings,  to  omit 

vluit  Mr.  Disnveti  kid  given  us  in  his  own 

vrurda  m&  an  eye*witiies8  of  the  whole  scene. 

Htt  flijs  ihdt  during  a  strike  "the  i>eople  hud 

t       '        '.  except  a  few  provision  shops 

ti  ►ys,  iind  their  acts  of  violence 

^een  ooD^ned  to  thoee  with  whom  they 

engaged  b  what,  on  the  whole,  might  be 

^'•cribed  as  a  fair  contest.     They  aoliciteil 

inftooe  often  in  great  numbers,  but  even 

their  language  wns  mild  and  respectful, 

wul  they  were  easily  satisfied  and  aJwaya 

gimtcful     A  body  of  two  thousand  persons, 

^eiaiupk\  quitted  one  morning  a  mAnufac- 

Umng  town  in  Lancjifihire,  when  the  strike 

Jtad  coutinui'd  for  some  time  and  began  to  be 

*Bitermlf  felt,  and  made  a  visit  to  a  neigh bour- 

*og  aqtiire  of  high  degree,    Tbey  entered  his 

P*rtc   in  order—  men,  women,  and  children — 

•**tl  tJicji^ seating  themselves  in  the  immediate 

it  J  of  the  mansion,  they  tient  a  deputation 

lounc^f  that  they  were  Btitrving,  and  to 

relief.    In  the  instance  in  question 

of  the  domain  was  absent  in  tiie  ful- 

lit  of  those  public  duties  which  the  d is- 

state  of  the  country  devolved  on  him. 

^^ife,  who  had  a  spirit  equal  to  the  oc^a- 

»    notwitlistanding   the   presence   of    her 

children,  who  might  well  have  aggi-a- 

fiQiinine  fears,  received  the  deputation 

w«raelf ;  told  tiiem  that  of  course  she  was  nn- 

ptcpttttd  to  feeil  ao  many,  but  that,  if  they 

P'"o«iii««d  to  maintain  order  and  conduct  theni- 

'•*^««  With  decorum,  she  would  take  meaaures 


oetcdlQisIf  J«stoiu  of  "the  Queen  af  Itcftuty  " 
^twmr  bad  wiftlni  to  Imow  ihi»  chanicter  of  a 
I  lllodjnsa  wbo  IiaiI  ap|>he<J  for  n.  »tuatiot), 
"■  PVtkttkfly  wlirUior  nhe  wm  n  '*  gooil  plAiii  cook." 
|**f  tknekb^nh  ^cpll^^fl  tljat»  h(kvbisr  a  professed  cook 
^^*i>*iprr,  *he  Jujew  nothing  about  the  uikler- 
ImAj  licymtnir  eipUin«ti  t2iAt  ftlie  undcrstoot] 
1    to  cook  for  the  litUe 


Thmt^) 


tiklfn 


rtccDioid  w&t  lostructed 

I  ^follows:  -"St^dman 

iloM  Hot  k«j<?p  either  A 

you  on\y  refinhT  a  girl 

ZT  ■■■  took  ft  imitum  thoi»:    tf  m,  SkdmoD  at  any 

7~^  t»%inoa*wiTf  be  f  ifjnd  fully  ir«|U*l  to  rtwk  for  of 

I^J*  %»*■■■  •   of   tbv  Qiii^iTTi  of   Kennty.*' 

■'  II  mm*  I  111*  note  to  eiiomiouaU'  lUff* 

^*^<l  aiun  ♦Jut  -    .  M'T^^til  In  the  mrutit^et  ityle  of 

*■  f nlfwilx,  iH&t  It  i«  tlrnMt  irorlh  pr9««TVtii|r  on 


to  satisfy  their  need.  They  gave  their  pledge, 
and  n»mained  tnmquilly  encamped  while  pre- 
ptratioiis  were  making  to  satisfy  them.  Carta 
were  sent  to  a  neighbouring  town  for  provi- 
sions; the  keepei^  killed  wliat  tliey  coidd^and 
in  a  few  hours  the  multitude  were  fed  without 
the  slightest  disturlmnce,  or  the  least  breach 
of  their  sellnDrganized  discipline.  When  all 
was  over  the  deputation  waited  again  on  the 
lady  to  express  to  her  their  gratitude,  and, 
the  gardens  of  this  liouse  being  of  celebrity  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  requested  permission 
that  the  |>eople  might  be  allowed  to  walk 
through  them,  pledging  themselves  that  no 
flower  should  be  plucked  and  no  fruit  touched. 
The  permission  was  granted :  the  multitude, 
in  order,  each  ftle  under  a  chief,  and  each 
commander  of  the  files  obedient  to  a  superior 
officer,  then  made  a  progress  thiough  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  their  beautiful  hostess. 
They  even  passed  through  the  forcing-houses 
and  vineries.  Not  a  border  was  trarapleil  on, 
not  a  grape  plucked;  and,  when  they  quitted 
the  domain,  they  gave  three  cheers  for  the 
fair  castellan." 

It  is  a  very  charming  story,  and  if  we  add 
to  it  some  such  picture  as  that  of  ''young 
Lord  Vieuxbois,  among  high  art  and  painted 
glass,  spade  farms,  model  smell-tmps,  rubrical- 
ities,  and  sanitary  reforms,**  not  omitting  the 
maypolea,  and  carefully  giving  his  lordship 
the  white  waistcoat  of  the  school,  with  a 
flower  in  liis  button-hole,  we  have  some  idea 
of  what  the  greater  part  of  the  Young  Eng- 
knd  party  were  aiming  at.  The  aim  was,  at 
least,  a  kindly  and  picturesque  one;  it  called 
attention  in  an  emphatic  way  to  the  war  of 
the  "two  nations''  over  which,  Mr*  Disraeli 
declared,  tlie  queen  was  reigning;  it  pointed 
the  way  to  much  reid  improvement;  and  if  it 
could  have  succeeded  in  checking  that  mon- 
strous growth  of  cities  which,  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  is  one  of  the  worst  evils 
of  the  century,  it  would  indeed  have  don© 
wonders. 

Tlie  time  of  the  poor  a^rricultural  labourer 
or  *•  peasant**  wna  not  yet  His  time  was  to 
come.  But  factory  legislation  had  for  many 
a  seriously-fought  question, 
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was^  parliiiment  after  parliament^  more  and 
more  earnestly  dlBcussed,  Minis trj  after  min- 
istry foiigljt  ahy  of  it,  or  tried  to  do  so,  and  at 
the  la^t  nobody  in  power  would  even  look  at 
Mr.  Richard  Oajstler's  Ten  Hours  Bill,  because 
the  manufactnrei's  declareiJ  with  one  voice 
that  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  restricted,  or 
freedom  of  contract  touclied,  the  commerce  of 
the  country  would  be  ruined. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  factory  system, 
before  steam-power  came  into  use,  milL*  used 
to  be  erected  on  streams  at  points  which 
were  usually ,  for  natural  reasons,  at  a  conaid- 
erable  distance  from  towns.  Round  these 
mills  new  p<5puLitions  sprang  up  in  time,  but, 
at  tii-st,  there  wita  a  eystem  of  apprenticeship 
undtfr  which  young  hands  were  secured  for 
fixed  fieriods. 

A  powerful  passage  about  the  gradual  en- 
croachment of  the  mill  and  factory  system 
upon  once  sweet  and  clean  rural  distncts,  and 
the  unwholesome  moral  bondage  under  which 
thousands  of  human  beings,  moat  of  Uiem 
young,  and  largely  consisting  of  girls,  were 
growing  up  to  a  stunted,  uneducated,  degraded 
matunty,  will  be  found  in  the  eighth  t>ook  of 
Wordsworth*^  Ejcurmofi.  It  is  too  well  knou^i 
to  bear  quotation,  and  it  has  been  the  key- 
note of  "ameliorative"  legislation  in  regard  to 
factory  labour.  But  one  of  the  finit,  if  not 
the  very  first  legislator  to  open  the  question 
to  any  pui-pose  was  an  eccentric  baronet,  of 
-whom  the  reader  of  these  pages  has  already 
heard  in  connection  with  inconvertible  one- 
pound  notes  and  various  currency  heresies. 
Tliia  was  no  other  than  Sir  Robert  Peel^fatlier 
of  the  late  baronet,  who  introduced  a  bill  to 
limit  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  "api>rentices" 
at  mi  Us,  This  was  in  1802.  But  as  soon  as 
ever  steam-power  came  to  be  generally  m*ide 
use  of,  it  was  found  iis  easy  and  as  cheap  to 
have  factory  milla  in  towns  or  close  to  them, 
the  "apprentice''  system  dwindled,  and  the 
supply  of  labour  to  the  milla  twoame,  from 
one  point  of  view,  only  too  cheap.  There  ai^ 
things  recoHed  as  to  the  history  of  the  em- 
ployment of  young  children  in  those  mills 
which  make  the  blood  flow  back  upon  the 
heart*  Even  before  Jnmes  Watt's  great  din- 
eovery  had  betn  made,  Hutton  of  Birmingham 


has  told  us  what  he  used  to  Buffer  wben  ttni 
to  work  at  a  mjU,  though  he  was  so  romig 
and  80  little  that  he  had  to  stand  an  pKttfiiy 
to  reach  the  machine.  To  the  honour  di  d»r 
firet  Sir  Robert  Feel,  himself  a  manulvtam 
employing  many  thousands  of  hands,  hf«^ 
brought  tlie  subject  before  parlijUDeDt,  mi 
explaining  the  change  of  conditions,  aikd  for 
fresh  legislation.  In  doing  this,  or  rftth^r  is 
moving  for  a  committee  to  inquire  iirto  die 
subject,  this  good  man  warned  the  house  tliat 
uuk^Hs  the  cldldren  employed  in  fiictones  i»ere 
protected  from  the  exhausting  demands  msM 
upon  their  strength,  and  the  debauemt^Dta  to 
which  the  associations  of  the  labour  exjicawJ 
their  mind.s,  the  great  inventions  whicli  «ef« 
cjonsidered  the  glory  of  the  country  would  Trt 
prove  one  of  her  most  dreadful  cum$  uid 
shames. 

This  was  in  1816,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
father  and  son,  the  elder  and  the  jottBger 
Peel,  in  1818,  united  in  taking  the  pHtof  Ikfl 
children.  And  in  1819  Sir  Robert  Pwl,thi 
elder,  had  the  great  happiness,  nut  to  »7  tii^ 
glorious  triompb,  of  paasing  an  act  for  tke 
protection  of  the  unapprenticed  children  cm* 
ployed  in  factories.  The  name  of  Sir  Jokn 
Hobhouse  is  connected  with  aiioiber  act  (if  > 
similar  kind,  passed  in  1825.  But  all  tlui 
legislation  proved  ineffective,  the  ptToviaioos 
of  the  acts  being  congtantly  evaded.  It  xa  o«* 
neoeaBarjy  nor  woidd  it  be  in  place  ^ 
to  give,  even  in  a  condenseil  form,  the  DtnV 
tion  of  the  struggles  of  argument  and  influcn* 
of  one  kind  or  other,  inside  of  parlianif  nl  «fid 
out  of  it ;  but  at  last,  in  the  hands  of  bumafli' 
tanans  of  all  schook,  including  laboiu'ers  ^ 
the  oar  as  different  from  each  other  us  Mf. 
Richai'd  Oastler  and  Lord  Ashley  (now  i^* 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  factory  lejfifi|jaio>* 
dating  from  1833  onwanls.  begrin  to  a«n«n* 
such  shapes  that  it  beciime  plain  to  »U  ^ 
parties  concerned,  manufactttrero  and  parfol*^ 
that  the  law  would  have  to  be  obeyed. 

But  the  w*ork  could  not  and  did  ooi  ^^ 
here.  The  i>oint  in  which  the  friemi^of  ^ 
strictive  legislation  of  this  oi*der  ihiaJc  ti^^ 
selves  entitled  to  rejoice,  is  thai  it  i*c(tfni«*« 
a  principle  which,  they  maint- 
Br^iplication.      TIiIh  priiji:nt!r»_   i 
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by  "  tlw*  plult»«ophers,"  ao  fair  m 
and  now  and  then  women)  Jire  con* 
lw?€n  since  applied  in  various 
the  greater  the  power  of  the 
g3a89«s,  the  more  vErioug  and  decided 
i  otli«r  applications  of  that  principle. 

iiilied  to  limititioTis  of  the  houra  of 
If  young  {leraons  are  the  meims  of 
education. 

It  of  i:2<1.0<Kl,  vote*l  for  etlucational 

^in   lH:ia,  had  beeu  coutirmed  annu- 

waa  devoted  to  the  National  Society 

brttiaU  And  Foreign  Schofjl  Society, 

m^  in  iiid  of  tUe»e  in^^tutions  being 

to  the  size  and  cost  of  the  achool- 

the  nnmber  of  scholars  in  at- 

It    is   obvious    that   nnder   this 

ent   the  larger  part  of  the  money 

(the  diunrh,  and  this  uatiimlly  occa- 

Hch  diaatifllaction.    It  was  therefore 

Itti  1839  to  inereii^e  the  amount  of 

^X30,00<\  and  to  transfer  iU  dis- 

^^pommittee  composed  of  the  presi- 

P^TiTj-coiindJ  and  not  more  than 

m  members.    The  committee  was  to 

la  normal  school  for  the  training  of 

and  to  apj>oint  inspectors  to  riait 

rt  iij>on   the  schools  receiving  aid 

grant     One  gre^it  improvement  in 

Q  was  tlaat  instead  of  being  obhged 

lioD  the  aid  to  a  school  in  any  neigh- 

amoQnt  of  lo<^al  sul^scriptions 

ti  the  committee  might  establish 

p^r  or  populous  neighbourhoods 

\g  it  an  indispensable  condition 

Id  l»e  connected  with  either  of 

which  were  sufiposed  to  iepre*tent 

on-     Grants  of  assistance  wei'e 

made  to  Xloman  Catholic  schools^  or 

to  schools  where  the   Boman 

n  of  the  Scriptures  was  read. 

li  of  recent  events  it  is  wnrth  re- 

)g  that  tiiis  pro|w«jU  met  with  the 

|)Oa>itinn  of  the  Coufservative  jmrty 

ehnrch,  who  raised  a  general  agita- 

.«  application  of  public  money 

in  wliich  the  Douay  Bible  was 

Ijut  alxjve  all,  against  the  ap]x>int- 

wlio  might,  it  wa^  alleged. 


interfere  with  the  management,  and  even 
with  the  religions  instruction  given  to  th« 
pupils.  Tlie  excitement  against  the  grantp 
which  wiisonly  **in  aid''  of  subscriptions,  was 
intense,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  there 
wjis  sucii  a  close  division  of  opinion  that  the 
conditions  referred  to  were  only  ciirried  by 
275  votes  against  273 ;  while  an  address  waa 
sent  to  the  queen  from  the  House  of  Loixia 
against  the  proposed  application  of  the  public 
money.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  govern- 
ment prevailed  after  making  some  modidca- 
tionsy  the  chief  of  which  were  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  proposed  normal  school,  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  bisbojis  in  the  choice  of  an 
inspector;  Lord  Lansdowne  finding  an  ad* 
niirable  candidate  for  this  office  in  Dr.  Kaye, 
afterw^arda  Sir  J.  K-  Shuttleworth,  The  com- 
mittee of  council  was  constituted,  and  the 
education  of  the  country  was  placed  under 
its  superintendence. 

In  relation  to  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  question  an  eniiDent  nar- 
rator siys; — "Of  all  the  long  speeches  that 
were  delivered  on  this  ooiasion  there  is  only 
one  that  we  think  it  desirable  to  rescue  from 
oblivion,  and  that  not  so  much  on  account  of 
tlie  spirit  of  eloquent  earnestness  it  breathed 
as  because  of  the  be^iutiful  plea  for  a  just 
toleration  which  it  put  forth."  This  refers  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Sheil,  the  Iriali  onitor, 
whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  iu 
these  pages,  and  to  whose  marvellous  elo- 
quence Mr.  Gladstone  very  recently  alluded. 

"  Why,"  siud  he,  addressing  the  Conserva- 
tive opposition,  '*  are  you  for  ever  crj'ing  out 
in  reference  to  Popeiy  that  your  chmch  is  in 
danger,  and  giving  way  to  tlie  most  fantastic 
fears?  What  in  the  world  makes  you  so  much 
afraid  ?  Your  chui-cb  is  incorporated  with  the 
state,  supported  by  the  interests  of  the  higher 
orders,  and  by  the  faith  of  the  humbler  classes. 
It  lifts  its  mitred  head  amidst  eourta  and  par- 
liamenta;  it  possesses  vast  revenues ;  it  rules 
over  the  two  most  famous  universities  of  the 
world;  it  presides  over  the  great  patrician 
si^nifnaries  of  the  lantl ;  it  has  retained  all  the 
ponjp,  pride,  and  glorious  circumstance  of  the 
eatitblishment,  of  which  it  is  a  jierpetuation — 
archbiT^ho]^,  bishop^^  de^ns,  cathedrak^  gold*  t' 
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^talU.  It  is  disttngtiislied  by  a  prvlncy  emi- 
nent for  learning,  nnd  a  dergy  diatingukhed 
for  energy,  activity,  and  an  orgauized  spirit 
of  confctJcntcy,  Such  is  your  cataLlishmeut. 
And  cfin  you  bring  youTB^Ives  to  believe  that 
such  »  fabrit\  baaed  on  the  national  belief  and 
towering  anjongat  aristwratic  «nstainraent,can 
be  pi-twtrated  on  the  rock  (4  truth  on  which 
you  believe  it  to  be  luiaed,  not  by  foreign  in- 
vasion, but  by  intestine  commotion;  not  by 
great  momJ  con  curs  ion,  but  by  a  discharge  of 
Dona}'  Tei^tameuts  and  popiali  niissala  from 
the  hands  of  a  set  of  shoeless,  shirtless  ^>opish 
paupera,  gathered  under  the  command  of  the 
privy-council  from  the  lanea  of  LiveijKXil  and 
the  alleys  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  or  the 
receptacles  of  St  Giles  1  This  ague  of  appre- 
hension for  your  church  is  idle»  itnd  would  be 
ridicnJous  but  for  the  fiital  results  it  produces 
and  tlie  constant  injustice  it  works.  I  have 
lieard  much  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  of 
the  dogmas  of  tlieology.  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  convci«int  with  them;  but  I  sometimes 
read  my  Bible,  in  every  page  of  which  lessons 
of  mercy  are  so  admirably  inculcated  ;  and  it 
strikes  me  tlmt  if  there  be  a  pMSfvige  in  which 
the  character  of  our  Saviour  is  described  in  a 
peculiarly  nmiable  light,  it  is  that  in  which 
he  is  represeuteil  as  desiring  his  disci [>]e8  not 
to  forbid  little  children  to  come  to  him. 
...  Do  not  imitate  the  example  of  those  by 
whom  the  children  were  rebuked.  Suffer 
them  to  approach  him;  let  them  have  ac- 
cess to  the  sourca^  of  pure  morality,  and  of 
that  truth  which  is  common  to  all  r^hriatians. 
Do  not  close  the  avenues  of  that  knowledge 
which  leads  to  happiness  when  *time  sliall  l>e 
no  more;'  and,  instead  of  engaging  in  acri- 
monious contention  about  ecelesiasticid  pre- 
rogatives and  pi-etensions,  act  on  tlie  precept 
contained  in  the  divine  injunction,  *  Suffer 
(he  little  children  to  come  unto  rae»  and  for- 
bid them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,*^' 

The  commission  wliich  had  been  appointed 
in  1833  to  form  a  digest  of  the  criminal  law 
of  the  country  hatl  been  proceeiling  with  il« 
work,  and  one  of  the  beudticent  results  of 
these  hibours  was  the  bill  passed  in  lB3f)  for 


allowing  prisoners  on  trial  in  criminal 
to  have  the  aissistanee  of  enunsel — an  coot- 
mous  concession,  as  it  may  baf^e  mIjp 

time,  but  one  which  we  slioul  i  -^utl 

only  as  a  provision  of  otxlinary  justice^  llj 
was  followed,  however,  by  a  st if  i«*>h 

tant  iul  vauce  in  the  direction  of  ^ .  .the 

number  of  ofiencc*  for  which  dw  paniihin«iJt 
of  death  was  still  inflicted.  Far  years  \htjt 
had  been  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  plii> 
lanthropi^  like  "  I  Roruillytoalwluh 

c«npital  punishnjr  ,  iher,  in  tlie  bdirf 

that  severity  of  punishment  liad  the  effeeirf 
incre^ng    rather    tiian   <i  '  -sim 

Tliere  were  many  argumut  ri- 

treme  penalty,  and  the  objections  were  uoi- 
and   are  not   now  —  withont  weight    Tht 
right  to  take  away  human  life  at  all  asKle 
libenile  punishment  for  an  offence  was  pinixilr 
denied  by  many  of  the  advocates  for  Mi- 
tion.      Others  argued   against  the  dreadfiil 
cruelty  of  sending  suddenly  out  of  the  vwld 
a  culprit  kden  with  crime ;  and  an  sfiEpiment 
not   devoid  of  force  was  derived  froio  tli*? 
numerous  instances  in  which  innocent  pcn^is 
had  been  condemned  to  death  and  ett?cwt»l- 
But  the  argument  on  ineiipediency  wa»  Hill 
more  broadly  insisted  on.     It  was  aUeffed  &» 
the  profeesed  res^ilt  of  esperieuce  tliat  iH^ 
average  of  certain  crimes  ha<i  l>een  le^s  ^f~r 
the  remiesion  of  the  extreme  [*enaitj,  slti^ 
the  numlier  of  convictions  had  proportiiMiilljf 
increased.    Both  prosecutors  an 'i  -'^1^ 

from    bringing  a  criminal   to  ^^ 

offence  against  pro|ierty,  or  for  other  tiff^BO^ 
short  of  murder.    The  cxecuh        ^      ''  ^i 
criminal  was  itself  regarded  a^ 
dt?r,  and  so  those  concerned  in  the  ■ 
refused  to  briug  the  offenders  to  Ju-*- 
was  very  strongly  held  by  many  adrocitts^ 
remission  (hnt  the  jiunishmcnt    ■ 
be  altogether  al^olialied,  and  tli     J 
emmentj  the  criminal  law  eommisttionMi^i 
prol)ably  the  officials  of  crii 
not  prepared  for  such  a  rf 
very  general  desire  that  it  should  I' 
nnd  its  ndvocatt^  were  pr  ■  -  ■    ' 
and  8tati^i(s  which  leiit  <  4"^  i 

to  tUcir  iijgumcnts.  Mr.  hwart  wa#  vM  ♦• 
the  mo«t  energetic  and  ifaroest  ndvK^^U^  ^ 
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tbeeittire  abolitigu  of  the  deatli  penalty,  iind 
ihen  wjtt  auch  a  geneviU  desire  lo  do  away 
ni  '  fier,  or  only  to  retain  it  in  cases 

»ii  1 a  the  i>ropo«d  wonld  in  all  like- 

liliood  bare  been  carried  but  for  two  reajsons. 
and  perlmps  the  principuJ  one,  was  the 
lUliou  EUtd  feiir  of  going  too  far  which  Wfia 
nknct^rutio  of  the  ministry,  and  was  too 
oft«n  tvpreaeiiled  hy  Lunl  Jolin  Ru^elL  The 
Olber  was  the  extreme  difficulty  at  that  periixl 
id  kwoMTijig  what  to  do  with  any  niimber  of 
<i^il>«nhj  fclona  who  miglit  escape  the  halter. 
Ottr  K^tfm  of  penal  servitude  had  not  then 
<fc?«Joj)cd  Into  the  careful  and,  aa  aonie  people 
tiiiakt  tilt'  mij^hievooaly  concentrative  organi- 
Ation  wiUi  which  we  are  now  familiar,  and 
«t  tlie  flnme  time  **  transportation "  was  be- 
coQitDg  a  mere  memory  of  the  iiaat^  aince  we 
ad  00  right  to  force  a  criminal  class  of  the 
twniinuiuty  on  aijy  of  our  colonies,  and  it  was 
imjx«iible,  even  if  it  had  been  leas  horrible, 
ti)  provide  penal  aetdementa  in  remote  and 
"Wnaliabited  places,  where  there  would  have 
b««ii  uo  safety  for  the  oliiciala  but  in  a  system 
of  repression  more  revolting  to  humanity 
<Un  the  punidiment  of  dcatli  itself.  Another 
cottne  might  then  have  been  found  had  thia 
^piiieat  been  brought  forward,  so  that  the 
idifocatw  of  the  aboUtion  of  the  penalty  of 
^^  might  have  undertaken  the  subject  of 
•KDiidarj  punishmenta  for  serious  offences; 
but  il  U  obvious  on  reflection  that  uo  govern - 
*»«Qt  could  avow  that  they  must  continue  to 
^g  Uica  because  they  did  not  know  what 
**»•  to  do  with  them.  The  result  of  these 
^liicaltin  was  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the 
^''WJibiioners  that  Lord  John  would  think 
^7  *ere  making  too  sudden  and  complete  a 
*"*^  f?cn  when  they  recommended  the 
'**Moo  of  capital  punishment  in  Iweuty- 
^*'«  out  of  tliirty-ODe  cases  of  offences  for 
*«ich  ihf  extreme  penalty  already  existed. 
**H  John  —  delighted  at  tlie  prospect  of 
^^  aide  to  remit  the  punishment,  however 
^^■•dded  ho  may  have  been  on  the  subject 
J*  Mi»  temper  of  the  bouse  and  the  country— 
^^'iflit  in  a  bill  proposing  to  remit  the  death 
^^•llyin  the  twenty -one  cases,  and  to  restrict 
'^  ooQ^idembly   in  fomts  of  the  ten  which 

thoa6  who 


supported  him  regarded  this  as  mere  trilling 
with  a  subject  on  which  they  felt  deeply,  and 
an  amendment  was  moved  to  abolish  tlie 
penalty  of  death  for  any  crime  except  that 
of  deliberate  murder.  Nor  did  the  advocatea 
of  tliis  remLsiSiou  stop  there;  they  let  it  be 
plainly  understood  —  or  at  aU  events  Lord 
Joliu  Russell  declared  that  in  his  opinion  they 
tlid  not  disguise — that  it  was  their  intention 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  complete  abohtion  as 
soon  aij  possible.  The  noble  lord  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  that  things  jihoitld  have 
taken  such  a  turn,  there  was  an  immediate 
flutter  among  the  ministens  ajul  Ibefr  sup- 
porters, and  the  whips  were  sent  off  in  a  hurry 
to  fetch  merabers  to  a  division  for  which  they 
wei-e  not  at  all  prepaied.  After  all  these 
exertions  there  was  a  ministerial  majority  of 
one;  the  bill  passed,  and  after  some  debate 
went  through  the  Lords,  where  Brougham 
declared  that  nothing  but  the  pressure  of 
time  prevented  his  endeavouring  to  restore 
the  amendment  by  making  the  remission  of 
tlie  death  penalty  exteud  to  all  crimes  except 
that  of  murder,  and  he  did  not  know  that 
he  should  even  have  excepted  that>  for  he 
was  convinced  that  capital  punishment  tended 
to  the  increase  of  crime  and  the  impairing  of 
justice. 

A  curious  story,  which  begjin  in  1835-6, 
came  to  a  climax  (fortunately  a  rational  one, 
though  it  was  long  delayed),  in  184a  In  the 
year  1835  a  law  was  passed  for  the  iuspection 
of  prisons,  and  under  tliia  act  the  jail  of 
Newgate  was  visited  among  others.  Tlie 
report  in  this  case  made  by  the  inspectors, 
and  laid  before  a  conmiittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  stated  that  among  other  books  in 
use  liy  the  prisoners  was  one  published  by 
Mr.  J^tockdale  of  a  very  objectionable  chnr- 
acter.  On  the  7th  of  November,  183{t,  Mr. 
Stockdale  commenced  an  action  against 
Messrs.  Uansani,  the  parliameotaiy  printers 
and  publishers  of  the  report,  on  the  ground 
that  this  statement  wan  a  hbel;  but  the  jury 
found  it  to  be  true,  and  agreed  in  a  verdict 
for  tlie  defendants.  In  tlie  following  year, 
a  second  action  was  brought,  to  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  house, 
Meaars.  Hansiard  pleaded  that  the  publicati<j 
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wan  jL  privileged  one.  The  plea  was  demurred 
to,  liud  the  omiTi  gave  jud^iGnt  iigiimst  it. 
Dauuiges  were  afterwards  a«8c*9Myi,  wliidi  the 
tiuuBtt  dirrcteti  Messrs*  Haxiuirtl  t4»  {jay, 

Ou  tiie  2tltb  of  Augtutt,  1631»»  Mr*  Stockdale 
conimeiiciMl  Sk  tliird  action  founded  upon  a 
farther  and  »ulj«^qxieat  MJtj  of  the  report. 
To  thia  action  Me^^siiu  iLuttiard  did  not  plead, 
but  they  served  the  plaint ilf  with  a  notice  of 
resolatioufl  jiasstjd  by  the  lioujie  to  tlie  efleet 
that  tiie  proeecutiou  of  any  auit  far  the  pur- 
licee  uf  bringing  it«  privilegea  into  discuasion 
before  any  court  of  Liw,  was  in  iteeif  a  high 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  house^  render- 
tug  all  fK^rsoQs  concerned  in  it  amenable  to 
puiiiahment.  Judgment  was  neverthelem 
i^gned  agoinat  Meears.  Hansard,  and  a  writ 
iif  inquiry  and  damages  executed  before  Uie 
sheritfs,  wlien  the  damages  were  aase»ed  at 
i;G<K).  Tlie  aherifis  eventually  entered  into 
poadeaaion  of  Meears.  Hansard's  establiahment, 
and  flotd  goods  to  a  suliicient  uinount  to  satisfy 
the  judgment 

Before  the  sheriffs  had  (xiid  the  amount 
over  to  Mr.  Stockdale,  all  jjarties  were  sum- 
mooed  to  tYie  bar  of  tlie  house,  and  Mr. 
Stockdala  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
aeigean t-at-arms.  A  resolution  was  then 
paned  directing  the  sheriifA  to  refund  the 
money  to  Measn*.  Hansard;  iind  on  their 
non-compliance,  they  were  likewise  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  aergeant-at^tnns.  Upon 
this,  a  writ  of  Imheas  corput  issued  from  tlie 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  commanding  the 
sergeant-at-arma  to  bring  up  the  bodies  of 
the  sheridk  This  was  accordingly  done,  with 
A  retuiii  to  the  effect  that  the  sheriffs  were  in 
custody  by  order  of  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  house. 
The  sheri^  were  ther&up<jn  remanded  back 
to  the  custody  of  the  ftergeant-at-arms,  but 
were  aftei'wai'dii  discharged  on  aoe»junt  of  ill- 
health. 

In  the  meantime  two  new  acliuita  wt^re 
cummeuce^l  on  the  fuirt  of  Mr.  Stockdale, 
and  the  house  ordered  hh  solicitor  {Mr, 
Ho  wart  1)  into  cu^Uxly,  and  committed  him 
forthwith  to  Newgate,  After  several  do- 
bateA  u^X)n  the  Bubject,  a  bill  was  bought  in 
and  ].iAssed,  giving  protection  to  pennons  em- 
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ployed  in  the  publication  ol  patltaiDH&ury 
papers,  and    Stockdale    and    Howard 
eventually  diiwbsi|g«d  from  ctwtody, 

Tlie  odd  put  of  this  story  Is,  tluit  bml 
John  But«eU>  retnediaJ  measurv,  stin|iie  tml 
tnodenile  as  it  was— indeed  it  might  well 
have  gone  much  further — was  opposed.  Mr. 
Mncauky  defended  the  bill  with  hm  uMtal 
sagacity,  and  it  became  law.  The  uu< 
of  the  general  pubUo  about  the  poor 
when  in  c- 
should  be  u! 
and  tbe  uneasinege  naturally  felt  at  seeiiig  tiki 
makers  of  the  law  and  tlie  admiiitstr»tOTt  sf 
it  at  open  war, — are  still  well  remeiabcmL 
Beginning  from  a  drejtry  historical  ]ifcewAtai 
(the  case  of  Sir  Jolm  Eliot),  Mr. 
stated  his  case  with  great  dexterity. 

The  ancestor  of  the  then  member 
wall  was  kept  in  prison  till  his  spirits, 
and  streugtli  gave  way,  and  his  imprisomntnt 
was  continued  even  to  the  hour  of  bis  iImIIi. 
But  in  the  present  day  it  was  impoaiibl* for 
the  House  of  Commons  to  pursue  «  lutnli* 
course.  Their  own  good  nature  would  a< 
allow  them  to  do  so.  The  feelings  *il  thi 
people  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so,  Tb 
very  moment  tluit  the  health  or  spiriti  *i  * 
prisoner  began  to  sutTer,  that  moment  (b» 
house  began  to  relent ;  and  either  upon  !!»• 
instant^  or  shortly  afterwards,  the  prisoDfrvi* 
B«t  at  liberty.  So  that,  when  the  hooEt  p^ 
s€a»ed  lUeH  of  a  prisi^uer  of  a  r 
hardy  constitution,  it  might  have  ' 
of  completely  vindicating  its  privilegt*  t*^ 
detaining  him  in  prison  till  the  quartirtD  i^^ 
issue  was  arranged ;  but  if  it  happO^d  C^ 
have  a  prisoner  of  a  bilious  axid  apo^ikUi^ 
habit,  in  that  case  its  privileges  must 
abitidoned  or  only  feebly  asserttd, 
the  he4Llth  of  a  prist.) ner  suflfered  frooi 
liuement.  Even  if  the  health  of  Mr. 
dale  liimself  should  appear  to  he  «rii 
atfected  by  hia  imprisonment,  it 
tliat  he  would  not  long  lie  del 
custody!  However,  the  bill  liecaiM)  \» 
so  a  Tory  stupid  ignomiiiioos  h 
to  a  cIcMc 

The  f  iradioe  of  tnixispc> :  l  suds  Id 

colonies  received  a  livmi «    ;u 
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)d33h»  The  mflueuoe  of  Beutham  and  his 
mki»  ^^Mt'tadndixig  of  course  hia  EadiaU  diaciplea, 
^xen  Ui^y  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
qaestion  of  our  troatment  of  cnmiiiald, 
sad  mjMk  thU  jear  a  Parliamentary  RefK>rt  ap- 
j»e»r^«s^  which  was  a  prophecy  of  the  discou- 
tiiit&.a.xi«e  of  traiwportatiou.  It  was  in  the 
h  century  that  we  began  to  send 
aU  to  *'  the  phuitationSj'^  and  great 
W€rm  the  abuses  which  followed.  When 
diesicien  were  sold  as  skvea  to  the  planteiia, 
vai  ao  ^t  rid  of,  it  ia  dear  that  the  punifih- 
Bilktp  could  hanily  be  called  in  the  minor 
mse  "judidaL'*  One  planter  might  be  a 
eniel  and  even  murderous  ruffian,  another  an 
<Mjr -.going  master  like  tlie  celebrated  Due  de 
VetidiODey  of  whoee  laiuer /aire  treatment  of 
hit  seir?aiita  sudi  odd  fitoriea  are  told.  One  of 
Uj(?na  «*Tpre!and  a  desire  to  leave  his  aervice 
bssau^e  bo  could  Dot  bear  to  see  so  good  a 
eaaKC^r  robbed  by  hia  other  servauts.  **  la  that 
411 1  *•  a&id  the  great  soldier ;  **  can*t  you  rob 
liie  tJberesrtandstay!"  Beaides  this,  however, 
especially  young  men,  were  frequently 
pped  and  sold  to  the  planters,  when  it 
•i»  mn  object  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 
'^Chfi  Btory  of  Annealey  (Mr.  Charles  Read e  a 
"•»*cjferw*^  Bek)  is  a  well-kuo^n  Ulustra- 
taoia^ 

^*^«  tyitematic  and  regulated  transportation 

^   ^tnminals    to  Australia^  which  was  con- 

'»i«d  in  the  Parliamentary  Report  of  1638, 

of  course,  another  matter*     But  it  had 

"•  oljvious  evU  results,  and  some  of  these — 

'^'*^      €krittiano$   non   nomiimtida — had   not 

**^1.    obviotia,  though  they  were  proved  to 

la  fact,  tbe  penal  district  was  a  bell 

And,    ajjart    from    that,    the 

of  transpoilation  fell  very  un- 

*^^l.|y  upon  criminala  of  different  claasea. 

*^^*l  young  Gerald  was  condemned  (Eldon 

D|ik«^  attomey-genenil  at  the  time)  Mr.  Dun- 

^^marked  that  he  did  not  see  why  the 

^'"^^f»man>  friends  should  raise  such  a  storm 

•^^^t  it— Au  did  not  see  much  in  hein;^  trans- 

If***^"^^  —  upon   which  Godwin  appealed    to 

"^'"Ve,  who  had  a  little  more  imagination. 

"**^  ovi?r  and  above  all  this  and  much  more, 

^^  "^n*  fooiid  tliat  tmnsportation  had  been 

^^/t*d  under  a  ruf ilaL*n  idea. 


**  True  patriots  we,  for  bo  it  understood, 
W©  loft  our  country  for  our  country's  good," 

wrote  Bfkrringion  of  himself  and  comrades. 
But  it  was  found  that  sending  criminals 
abroad  did  not  lessen  crime  at  home.  The 
blanks  were  filled  up  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
made.  In  fine,  for  various  economic  rerisons, 
and  for  the  welfai*e  of  the  colonies  themselves, 
the  system  of  transpoHation  stood  condemned 
from  this  time. 

There  were  not  a  few  triumphs  of  science 
in  the  very  early  part  of  the  new  reign. 
The  establishment  of  the  electric  telegraph 
has  already  been  referred  to.  In  1638  the 
steamship  Sirim  and  the  steamship  Great 
Wi^tern  sailed,  the  first  from  Cork  on  the 
4th  of  April,  the  second  from  Bristol  on  the 
8th  of  April,  and  both  reached  New  York 
on  the  23<i  of  the  same  month,  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other.  In  the  same  year  the 
first  screw-steamer  was  made.  In  1837  James 
Ntiamyth  fii-at  turned  his  mind  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  steam-hammer,  and  though  it  was 
long  before  hia  efforts  or  those  of  hia  coadjutor 
and  pn liner,  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  came  to  any* 
thing  of  much  value  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, the  splendour  of  the  aubdequent  success 
is  familiar  to  us  all*  A  hammer  weighing 
several  tons  and  capable  of  smashing  almost 
anything^  is  so  delicately  adjusted  and 
worked  that  it  can  be  made  to  crack  an  egg 
as  tenderly  as  a  silver  spoon  in  a  lady's  hand. 
As  for  sti^am  navigation,  it  was  nothing  new; 
but  these  succetisful  voyagte  across  the  Atlan- 
tic were  nottcerdile,  because  it  had  been  pre* 
dieted  by  men  of  science — the  prediction  being 
supported  by  the  nicest  calcuUtions  in  physics 
—that  the  journey  could  never  be  successfully 
made. 

At  about  the  same  time  Daguerre,  in  France, 
following  up  a  previous  suggestion  by  Niepce, 
succeeded  in  producing  sun -pictures  by  the 
process  which  beiirs  his  mime.  It  was  not 
new  in  conception,  even  so  far  as  Ni'^pt^e  waa 
concerned— nearly  every  invention  hjus  a  long 
history- -but  it  was  a  triumph  fmught  with 
important  results.  Tire  daguerreotype  is 
out  of  fashion,  but  in  some  respects  it  is  ptsr- 
haps  superior  to  any  of  its  successors.    Tha 
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social  cottsequeiices  of  photography  have  been 
iDcadcalablcs.  Th^f  deacriiition  given  by  Mr, 
Bantam  the  arttdt  (in  ^Ij*.  Longfellow's  prose 
idyll  of  KavtjHa*jh)  of  the  u«e  of  a  portniit  lu 
**  vivifying  the  aifectious  of  those  we  esteetu 
and  love,"  will  be  in  Uie  ininil  of  tsxtry  reader; 
and  a  living  Imtofian^  who  has  made  the 
social  ]»heriomeiiA  of  his  time  a  ayiecial  study, 
declares  that  among  thi^  [»oor  the  sixpenny 
photogra[>h  that  Ima  made  ao  much  fun  for 
the  comic  writer  baa  been  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  humanizing  influences.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  its  uae  in  bringing 
near  Uiotc  who  were  in  one  sense  far  apjirt, 
would  not  have  counted  for  much  without 
the  penny  post. 

During  the  years  which  are  now  under  re- 
view, the  ^*  rail  way  system^^  aa  it  ia  now  oalled, 
was  becoming  a  fact,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  period  the  railway  mania  sliowed  itaelf 
not  far  off.  That,  however,  ia  not  the  point 
Wliat  is  now  indicated  is  tlie  gradiial  growth 
of  activity  in  *'gridironing"  the  countr}^  (to 
use  an  engineer*^  phrase),  and  the  immense 
extension  of  the  contract  system.  Englishmen 
were  in  demand  to  make  foreign  lines  (for  ex- 

uple  the  Paris  and  Rouen,  commenced  in 
1840),  and  the  work  to  be  done  was  so  vast 
aad  the  versatility  of  energy  demanded  ao 
peculiar,  that  the  contractor ,  though  not  nn- 
heaixl  of  previously  in  dock  and  canal  works, 
became  practically  a  new  figure  in  Engliah 
commerce.  Tliat  lie  proved  a  very  importjuit 
personage  in  English  and  foreign  commerce 
need  not  be  stated.  We  are  destined  to  hear 
of  this  gentleman  again  before  the  close  of 
our  tifty  years. 

Meanwhile  arose  the  system  of  exctirtion 
traint.  One  of  the  very  earliest  of  these,  an 
excursion  train  from  Leicestei*  to  Nottingham, 
caused  ao  much  excitement  that  alKvut  20,t^X) 
people  turtied  out  into  the  Nottingham  mea- 
dows to  welcome  the  strangers.  The  latter 
were  in  all  aljout  KKX),  and  they  were  received 
at  the  atation  by  a  c<:»mpany  of  Nottingham 
gentry,  with  flag-bearera  and  bands  of  music 

Amoiig  the  attentions  which  her  majesty 

ceived  in  the  early  part  of  her  r^ign,  were 

ome  which  were  hardly  to  be  expected.    She 


wna  a  good  deal  ahot  at  1  Thiis  is,  at  Itsaal^  IB 
incidental  proof  of  the  l3oating  exdiletnciii 
there  was  al>out  her  for  a  Ling  time.  Tbe 
wnrtthed  young  man,  Oxfonl.  who  be^an  Uui 
sort  of  plcaaantry  Wiut   uudoi; '  ia«, 

and»  being  tried  for  high  treasoiu  v  ,.u — ,  nUal 
on  that  ground,  AfterwardM,  an  act  vai 
hurrieil  through  parliament  making  the  ]m- 
seutation  even  of  unloaded  iirearm%  &&,  a1 
the  sovereign  an  offence  paiiiBkiy«  Willi 
flogging.    The  object  of  tTi       '      '  f!ni 

line  being  notoriety,  thiMji^  .»llj 

deterring.  The  aasault  by  Lieutenant  1^^ 
who  was  alao  a  monomaniac,  was  the  dfcditf 
long  brooding  over  fancied  injurte&  Bat  t^ 
whole  subject  b  worth  notice,  not  only  h- 
cause  this  flogging  act  undoubtedly  eetftA» 
a  suggestion  of  subsequent  legislatiiiD  of  tiie 
same  kind,  but  for  another  reason*  Ii  »» 
curious  illustration  of  the  heat,  so  to  sfiedit 
that  is  evolved  la  the  great  pnhltcitj  «f 
modem  life,  that  women  in  coii  -«- 

tions  have  been,  w ithin  liviog  'T 

much  annoyed.  It  ia  now  forgotten  b?  tli^ 
majority,  but  it  will  be  recollected  by  buoji?  « 
that  the  Baroneas  Burdett-Contta,  thtiii  M»^ 
BurdettX'outts,  was  for  years  pefwcute<l  in  ^ 
flagnint  manner, — in  one  case  by  »  laaa  «J>^ 
persisted,  year  after  year,  in  pretending  lli^' 
he  was  in  love  with  her.  How  many  Uin^ 
this  madman  waa  bound  over  to  keep 
peace  does  not  matter. 

Pleaaanter  homage  than  tliat  of  Oxfi 
any  of  his  imitators  wiia,  of  course,  offeifd  ^ 
the   queen,   though  some   of    it  must  hft*^ 
brought  a  heavy  sense  of  responaibilit^  will 
it.    Of  course,  ufwn  the  final  a  Item  pi  oa  hes 
life  (June,  184U)  the  loyally  uf  the  cotialCi: 
broke  out  in  a  thuusand  enthusiastic  wa; 
but,  later  on,  during  the  years  wh«a  ' 
]K>tato*f amine  was  coming  on    ' 
kad    to   rrceive    other    llian    • 
uddressea.     The  subject  of  tlie  dt^imd 
of  the  corn-laws  brought  out  t^     '    '  - 
large  scale,  and  Uiey  sent  up  | 
throne,  some  of  wluiJi  were  admini.U«. 

Events  in  the  East  aasumed  from  aho^ 

thi»  date  so  ii»uoh  Tn 
pose  to  deal  wiUi  the  lu 
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£oQ  at  the  close  of  this  portlou  of  the  uar- 

^^^    But  we  hardly  like  to  pass  on  with- 

«^  word  or  two  coucerning  a  very  roniimtic 

m-^,  which  luul  ciu'iously  interestiug  links 

-vritlx    tbe  po^t,  nnd  was,  in  minor  wayfi,  milted 

p  ^twrith  some  of  our  relations  with  Syria,  if 

lot   '^^♦itli  Egypt. 

IfmJLii  waa  Lady  Hester  Staiihope,  who  died 

SyTia  in  1839.    There  was  scarcely  a  per* 

n  o#  celebrity  in  her  time  with  whom  this 

«^^jn  of  Syria  ^  (as  she  j)rop<j?jetI  to  become) 

XAcit  some  sort  of  intimacy  or  quairel,  and 

•lii*    ^PTfts  not  very  ag^ei^ble  to  our  consults. 

^^^bm      ^fTiis   Uie    grand  tin  lighter   of    the    great 

^illitwa  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  a  woman 

***  g^"^sit  beatity  and  ability,  nut  by  any  means 

^^l-Hoxit  political  Loiluence  in  the  days  when 

•**^     ^♦^'pt  house  for  her  uiioJe,  William   Pitt 

^^^^     XotiBger.      U[>on   his   deiith    the   crown 

^^•'•^xlijd    her   a   pension   of   ^*12CK)  a   year, 

^HloH,  but   for  her  haughty  refusal  of  the 

'^^*  v^ention  of  Fox,  would  have  been  much 

lilOa-^^     ghe  waa  in  love  with  Sir  John  Moore, 

***«  lieit)  of  Conmna,  and  with  his  last  breath 

**•*  a«iit  her  a  mesaage.    Whether  this  turned 

**'^^  fine  brain  or  not,  Bhe  led,  afterwards,  one 

^     tile  most    picturesquely   ad  venturous  of 

'*^^^*-     After  some  time  s[>ent  in  retirement 

***  ^^itlee  ebe  went  abroad,  and,  after  a  year 

^^»fo  of  rambling  about  the  Mediterranean 

t  went  and  settled  herself  fur  life  among 

*^*  ^wild  tribes  of  Lebanon.    Here  her  beauty, 

''^^'^oe   of  character,  and  magnificently  perfect 

■■■ttiuption  c(f  the  oriental  tyjie  of  character, 

•**<Hi«ri»  drcee,  and  religion  (for  she  was  some- 

*"ltig   between  Jewess  and   Mohammedan), 

B^^e     her  an   almost   incre<liVjlc  ascendency 

*'^^*'    the  wild  tribes  by  whom  she  waa  sur- 

^*»iKied,  while  in  her  tent  the  stranger  might 

'**^«^ii  on   a  royal  reception.      It  must  be 

'^"^'^erTiriM^i  that  she  dressed  like  a  man,  and 

^^   Isy  no  meana  a  peraon  to  be  trifled  with. 

^**  ntnujge  expensive  habita  and  her  great 

^^^'Xlity  kept  her  in  debt,  but  none  of  her 

^^^Itom  were  ever  able  to  touch  her  petinion, 

"~  •^  (lexterouHly  did  she  ooutriv©  to  receive  it 

'^'■'•fciigh  French  or  other  sources, 

When  Sir  John  Bowring  went  out   to   St. 
^«an  d'Acn?.  be  tienl  to  h**r  htdyHliip  soliciting 
•*  tuidtenc^.   But  »he  %enl  a  liaughty  message 
Vol  L 


in  reply  saying  that  she  would  receive  no 
envoy  from  C^upid^ — which  waa  her  name  for 
Lord  Palmei-stonl  She  had  recently  had  a 
visit  from  Lamartine,  and  had  informed  our 
consul-general  in  Egypt  that  she  did  not 
intend  to  pay  her  debts — including  one  which 
he  had  been  inati-ucted  to  demand  of  her. 
When  one  of  our  other  cou»tdf*  paid  her  the 
compliment  of  asking  her  to  name  his  new- 
born child,  she  replied,  *' Gall  him  Humbug 
or  Fiddleaticks/'  She  hml  120  armed  meii 
about  her,  and  proj^iosed  to  enter  Jerusalem 
ou  an  a&3  and  reign  as  queen.  She  i-ode 
"  acroas  "  like  a  man.  When  j iressed  for  |>ay- 
ment  of  what  she  owed,  she  said,  "  I  have 
divided  my  creditoi^  into  three  categories. 
Those  who  have  ;isked  for  their  money,  which 
I  consider  an  insult^  sliall  never  be  paid;  and 
the  second  and  third,  who  have  never  asked, 
I  shall  divide  into  two  classes,  some  of  whom 
I  shall  ijay  and  some  not." 

It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  add  that  this 
e-ssentially  nuble^  but  more  than  eccentric 
lady,  died  in  poverty,  but  queenly  to  the  last. 
She  wa«  buried  iu  her  own  garden*  If  she 
had  lived  in  our  days  she  might  have  been 
put  under  restraint  perhaps;  otherwise  »he 
would  p>robably  have  been  a  centre  of  action 
in  the  Eflst. 

It  is  amusiog  to  remeral»er  that  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  deckred  that  if  Queen 
Victoria  ordered  her  to  pay  her  debts  she 
would  do  so. 

An  enactment  of  great  importance  in  its 
immediate  effects,  and  probably  of  far  greater 
importance  in  its  relation  to  after  legislntion 
ou  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  luition— the 
women  and  children  —  waa  brought  forwanl 
in  the  session  of  1839.  It  was  a  bill  to  enable 
women  separated  from  their  husbands  for  no 
misconduct  of  their  own,  to  obtain  acceaa  to 
their  young  children  by  petitioning  the  equity 
judges,  who  would  have  the  f>ower  of  direct- 
ing on  what  terms  the  application  should  lie 
granted.  Under  the  title  of  the  Custody  of 
Infants  Bill  this  measure  had  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1838,  but  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Lords, —Brougham  opposing  it 
not  because  its  provisions  were  not  obviouwly 
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booded  for  thie  protectiou  of  the  wife  from 
tbe  CTttelty  and  iufidelity  of  a  worthless  litu- 
baijfl,    but    because    tbe    propoaed    remerij 
touched  only  one  of  the  numeroua  cases  in 
which  niarried  women  were  left  without  re- 
dress under  the  most  trving  hardships,  and 
lieoiuse  the  means  by  which  it  waa  sought  to 
remedy  the  evil  complained  of  was  inappro- 
priate*   By  the  hiw  aa  it  then  stood  a  hiis> 
band  of  tbe  most  profligate  character  could 
prevent   hia  virtuous  wife   from  ae»?ing  Imr 
children;  but  Lor«l  Brougham  contendetl  that, 
harsh  and  cruel  as  that  law  waa,  and  though 
instances  had  been  pointed  out  in  which  it 
might  entail  evil  on  the  children,  there  were 
many  evils  which  the  bili  did  not  profess  to 
remedy.    Could  anything  be  more  hai-sh  and 
cruel  than  that  the  wife's  goods  and  chatteU 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  husband,  and 
that  she  might  work  and   labour  and  toil 
tijt  an  unkind  father  to  support  his  family 
and  children,  while  th©  husband  repaid  her 
with  harshness  and  bnitahty — he  all  the  time 
rioting  and  revelling  in  extravagance  and 
tlisBipation,  and  squandering  in  the  company 
>»t  guilty  paramours  the  produce  of  her  in- 
*hi8try  /    He  knew  that  there  were  anomalies 
and  a  thousand  contnuliciiona  in  the  maiTiage 
hiw,  but  the  existence  of  these  anomalies  an^l 
contradictions    should    operate  as    so  many 
warnings  against  the   introduction   of    new 
anomalies  and  changes  in  that  marriage  law. 
Instances  were  known  in  which,  by  collusion 
between  the  husband  and  a  pretended  para- 
mour»  tbe  character  of  the  wife  had  been  de- 
stroy ed.     All  this  could  take  place  and  yet 
ilie  wife  have  no  defence.     She  was  excluded 
from  Weatmiuater  Hall,  and  behind  her  Uock, 
by  the  principles  of  our  jurisprudence,  her 
character  was  tried  between  the  husband  and 
the  man  called  her  paramour*     But  when  the 
man  was  the  guilty  party  the  wife  hud  no 
I'emedy;  tbe  husband  might  pursue  hia  course, 
and  even  refuse  to  live  with  his  wife  unless 
she  made  a  legal  ap|>ljej4tion  at  EHjctora*  Com- 
mons cif  ii  nature  which  every  woman  of  dtdi- 
cacy  would  shi'ink  from.     Even  in  cases  of 
gross    infidelity    a    wife    had    the    greatest 
trouble  to  procure  a  separation.    There  had 
only   been  two  cases   before  tlie  House  of 


Lorda  in  which  such  rtJIef  had  been  fnuiM< 
Lord  Brorugham'a  oppoaition  may  barv  bsd 
the  effect  of  throwing  out  the  bill  fur  tJis 
time^  but  his  reprcaen  tat  ions  were  f)<'*i^a  ta 
secure  that,  and  far  more  than  that  mKRsiire 
of  relief  for  women  who  were  su^rring  op- 
pression and  yet  could  find  no  rem^ly  by  aa 
appeal  to  the  law.  Tbe  bill  waa  rejected, 
but  not  witliout  protest;  and  it  was  jfjusend  m 
the  next  aeasion,  but  not  wjtboni  sa  oppcei* 
tion  in  tbe  Lorda  (etpeciMi  ^  o  part  *d 

Lord  Wynford,  who  was  n  M^irvan- 

tagonist  of  the  measure]  which  was  in  eflff4 
a  declaration  that  a  woman,  whatever  mjgbt 
be  the  circumstanois  under  which  she  but 
se^Kirated   from  her  husband,  was  not  lS(  Ui 
have  access  to  hex-  child,  lest  she  miglit  nut 
instil  into  that  chDd  any  respect  for  Um  liu»- 
band  whom  she  might  hate  or  despise.    But 
Lord   Denman,  who,   witii    Lyndlmrst*  wtf 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  bill,  had  aoiuf tluDg* 
to  aay  on  the  other  side*    In  a  case  wLidi  Ul 
been  decided  before  himself  and  tliv  rrrti 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  IViicli  in 
1836,  a  father  had  been  able  to  take  hi&  chil- 
dren from  his  yoong  and  blameless  wife,  aaA 
place  them  in  the  charge  of  a  womaa  w'th 
whom  he  was  then  living.    **  The  present  li»» 
said  his  lordship,  "  la  cruel  to  the  wife  de- 
basing to  the  husband »  and  4I 
pi-obably  ruinous  to  the  health  .»i 
the  children,  who  could  not  have  anf  «ttc^ 
guarantee  against  corruption  an<i    *'    '  '  ^"^^ 
of  a  proAigate  father  as  the  ooou;= 
mother  J"   In  the  case  to  which  he  ba«i  refcir^^ 
he  did  not  believe  thei*e  was  one  joclgc  nl^" 
had  not  felt  ashamed  of  tlie  slate  of  the  U^^ 
Tlie  bill  passed  without  delay,  and  it  w«w 
fitting  event  that  a  measure  for  the  rttlifi 
sulfering  wives  and  moibt^'s  abmild  haim 
one  of  the  first  pn       ^  "      lie  rutgti  of  a 
queen  who  waa  h-  .  it  l4i  contract 

riage. 

It  is  desirable  Ijefore  we  leave  the  ladia 

years  of  the  qut^en's  reign  ti>  niet  t* 
ject  which  waa  even  then  i^hiefly  i>-   . 
the  attention  of  many  thoughtful  oi^il 
men — nii^n  who,  bavin 
thev  were  aetinir  on  a  1 
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IslMablic  good^  would  aever  retreat  from  the 
positioo  which  they  had  taken  up,  h^ut  would 
bold  ii  iJJitU  they  compelled  the  country  and 
the  government  to  Jif^tt^u  to  their  representst- 
tiooa.  These  were  the  kiud  of  men  who^  uuder 
the  fuune  of  Free  Traders— a  Dame  tlie  fitil 
IttKttatliig  of  which  was  scarcely  undei^tood, 
i  certainly  not  widely  recognized,  by 

fty  o€  those  who  adopted  it^ — commenced  an 
^tgMilzed  agitation  for  the  repeid  of  the  corn* 
•*^»*i  These  biwa  continued  to  exist,  although 
••uoua  of  great  and  general  distresa  had  f re- 
«iUeuUy  aggravated  the  detestation  with  which 

^  vitities  on  corn  had  been  regJirded,  by  those 

w  looked  upon  this  impost  as  a  device  for 

^**<»taining  the  agricultural  interest  at  the 
*^P^iise  of    the  great  manufacturing    com- 

^^  ill  not  fltirprising,  therefore,   that  the 

^liifiition   known   as   the  Anti-Coni-law 

He  should  have  had  its  real  origin  in  Man^ 

_  jr,  nor  that  this  great  centre  of  the  manu- 

r       '"^lAiiiJg  interest  should  also  hiive  been  the 

^•■*t*^  ol  the  agitation  for  repealing  the  tiix 

**•*  ^«3od*    In  a  few  ye^rs  it  had  grown  from 

*^    ^luee  of  comparative  insignificance  to  an 

^■^l^oaiaat  town — ^  practically  the  metropolis 

^*    ^    gr^t  part  of  the  northern  and  midland 

^''^^^ities.      It  was    only  seventy -four   yeara 

■tticse  tlje  firat  spinning- jenny  had  been  con- 

■*«'Ucied  by  Thomas  Higlia,  a  reed -maker  at 

*^tgli;  siJity-eight  years  since  Richai^d  Ark- 

^"^Klit  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  spinning 

^y   means  of  rollera ;  only  a  little  more  than 

****f   a  centnry  since  the  Eev.  Edward  Cart- 

^^*6^1jl,  by  inventing  tlie  power-loom,  had  set 

•'*^  siuil  given  gigantic  impetus  to  the  cotton 

■"^a-ntifacture.    In  1789  the  first  steam-engine 

^^  »|ituiiing  cotton  had  been  set  up  in  Man- 

*'^Hs«rt#r^  and  from  that  year  the  town  became 

^  oapital  of  a  great  and  increasing  indiiatry, 

^^   giTSW  not  only  in  extent  bat  in  intelli- 

7***c*t  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  municiiml 

'"■^Iwtions  by  which  other  towns  were  gov- 

'"'^^d.     Sordid    in    appearance,    bleak    and 

*^^^tlesi  in  its  aspect,  lying  beneath  a  dim 

iJ^'^Oijibete  of   smoke   it   remained;    but   it 

enormmislv,   and    many   improve- 

'  Bi^U  mtre  made  in  the  streets  and  buildings 

•^  beforv  the  remarkable  changes  that  have 


l>een  completefl  in  later  years*  We  have 
already  seen  what  were  the  kind  of  people 
who  formed  the  majority  of  its  population  in 
the  days  of  the  Blunketeei's  and  of  Peterloo, 
and  they  had  not  changed  very  much  a  quai'- 
ier  of  a  century  later.  Directly  Manchester 
rose  from  obscurity  to  become  the  representa- 
tive of  a  vajst  industrial  enterpi-ise  it  aljsjO 
became  a  centre  of  political  agitation,  and  tliLa 
agitation  was  frequently  carried  on  ^ith  a 
Btrenuous  determination  and  even  a  ferocity 
which  had  earned  for  (he  town  a  reputation  for 
violence  all  thiough  the  times  of  the  Beform 
Bill  and  much  earlier,  down  to  the  day  when 
the  first  notes  of  the  anti-coni-law  appeal  tirjat 
sounded  in  tlie  theatre  of  the  town  in  August, 
1638,  or  when,  two  months  afterwards,  in 
October  in  the  same  year,  when  there  appeared 
in  the  Manche»ter  Times  a  list  of  thirty-eight 
gentlemen  as  provisional  committee  of  the 
**  Manchester  Anti-Cora-law  Association."  In 
this  liiit  were  included  the  mimes  of  John 
Bright  of  Eochdale  and  Ilichard  Cobden  of 
Moaley  Street.  Manchester  had  determine*! 
to  carry  out  its  character  of  a  refomuBg  town, 
not  by  electing  Cobbett,  who  had  first  sought 
its  suffrages,  but  by  returning  Mr,  Charlcj* 
Poulett  Thompson >  and  Mr,  Mark  FIulli|>s 
one  of  their  own  townsmen,  Cobbett  wa3 
withdrawn,  because  it  was  feared  that  to  per- 
sist in  his  candidature  would  be  to  bring  in 
Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  the  lianker,  a  Tory  candi- 
date, Mr.  Charles  Poulett  Thompson  was 
then  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  choice  was  felt  to  be  a  discreet  and  a 
happy  one,  Ttie  contest  was  hard  enough,  but 
the  rugged  Manchester  votem  were  deter- 
mined and  persiatent  The  decision  was  not  to 
be  for  the  session  of  1832  only,  but  probaljly 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  they  determined 
that  their  new  fmnchise  should  be  marked  by 
a  tiiumph  of  reform. 

The  temporary  commercial  prosperity  of 
1835  and  the  early  pail  of  183li  hiui  givtu 
rise  to  an  enormous  iucieaije  in  speeuliition  in 
Manchester  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  a  mania 
set  in  during  which  a  number  of  bubble  c<mj- 
panies  wei*e  stalled  and  in  a  short  time  col- 
lapsed, leaving  a  great  defd  of  diatj'ess  among 
souje  of  tliat  class  of  people  who  had  formerly 
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repre§«nte<l  tliemooied  couuuimitj'.  Tbeiicain« 
[iresijiire  on  the  mom^y  market,  bank  failtira, 
and  a  general  financial  pauic,  just  at  the  time 
that  depreasian  wna  Ueepetied  and  aullfring 
increased  by  reaaon  of  the  Lad  harvest  of  that 
year.  It  may  be  inlj)gin<^d  that  Manchester 
felt  it  keenly,  for  there  were  ({3»(>2a  jj^riaonn 
t?m ployed   in  tlie  tuWU   in    thti  town    paibh 

pAlone,  and  of  the«e  35,2b3  were  fenmles.     To- 
rda  the  clo«e  of  the  year  an  Anti-Uom-kw 
Aasociation  had  been  forrae<l  in  Liondon,  with 

^Ol  committee  of  twenty-two  membera,  of  whom 
ue  were  membcra  of  i>arliiiment ;  but  Uiere 
i  no  active  organization^  and  it  nee<led  the 
prennre  of  a  more  energetic  ilomand  and  a 
larger  numenciU  repi^sentation  to  give  efficacy 
to  a  movement  in  which  theao  g^^'Otlemen 
Jifterwaitb  did  good  service.  If  183fi  had 
been  a  year  of  loaa  and  suffering,  1837  w^as 
worae,  and  the  harv^t  was  inferior  to  the 
one  preceding  it.  Manufacturers  and  traders 
wei-e  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  their  milla  and 
Wai*ehoused  open*  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1339 
Mr,  Cobden,  8j»eaking  of  the  year  1937,  said, 
**I  have  looked  round  ihiis  room,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  Uiia  meet- 
ing commenced,  there  were  individuals  in  this 
room  wht>se  losaes  during  the  hist  two  or  three 
years  would  amount  to  ^600,WO  at  the  very 
least.  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  the  loesea  dua- 
triined  by  the  members  of  this  cli amber  would 
he  at  least  a  million  and  a  kdf  since  1B35, 
and  I  mention  this  after  taking  some  little 
time  to  consider^  and  looking  at  the  names  of 
the  parties," 

In  1837  the  harvest  had  been  worse  tlian 
that  of  the  previous  year.  That  of  1S38  was 
one-fourtti  less  than  that  of  1834,  ''  the  moet 
deficient  crop  of  any  since  1816."  No  wonder 
that  the  long  deep  note  of  dissatiBf action 
sountled  in  the  manufacturing  diatricta,  where 
factories  were  working  shoii  time,  ninning 
only  four  days  a  week,  and  where  thousands 
of  operatives  had  been  discharged  from  em* 
ployment;  no  wonder  that  numbers  of  the 
Manchester  weavei^s  who  hftd  been  engaged 
in  making  the  inferior  kinds  of  cotton  goods* 
and  receiving  even  when  fully  at  work  ouly  a 
Very  low  rate  of  wjiges,  went  through  th*-  tnAvn 


demanding  food.  No  woudvr  that  hAtti<il  h, 
the  "  bread -tax  "  grvw  mare  ioteose. 

It  was  in  Octiolier,  1  *'     '         nji 

Baatiat  in  his  Cohdtn  ►en 

men  united  Uicmselves  at  Mancbester^  uiA 
with  that  manly  determination  whicli  cIliiics 
ieriz(3^  the  Anglo-daxun  nioe^  resolved  Xfjmtt* 
turn  every  monoixjly  by  legal  sneanH,  ami  to 
accomplish  without  disturbance,  without  rffu* 
siou  of  blood,  with  the  power  only  of  opinios, 
.1  revolution  as  ])rofound  aa—  '  -iti 

profound  thxya  Uiat  which  our  r  •  *v«l 

to  effect  m  1789."    This  refere  to  Ibo  fial 
meeting  of  the  Anti-Corn- law  Aaaodalion*  liiiJ 
the  seven  man  were  E*lw^ard  BaJiter,  W,  X. 
C^unningham,  Andrew  Dalziel,  Jam«i&  Eovii; 
James  Leslie*  Archibald  Prentice,  anil  rbilip 
Thomson.   The  subscription  to  the  ajsoci^iioii 
was  to  be  only  6ve  shillings,  in  order  Ui&t  dl 
ckases  might  join  it.    Mr.  William  Kshmsi 
afterwards  became  the  treasurer,  and  Uic  uadms 
of  Bright  and  Colxlen  were  on  the  coaiimwe* 
At  a  subsequent  meeting,  when  the*  iiiual«n^ 
bad  considerably  augmented^  Bicbard  CoUffS^ 
and  Eiclmrd  A&hworth  of  Bolton  were  mam&. 
the  si>eakerT9. 

In  January,  1839,  a  meeting  was  hdd  attl%* 
York  Hotel,  Manchester,  to  consider  tJn*  pro- 
per morle  of  carrying  out  the  objects  trf  ti*.^ 
aasociation,  and  ^IfSOO  was  subscribed  iu  ^^^ 
room.  In  the  following  month  the  salwnj^ 
tions  had  amounted  to  j£6136,  10i.»  aud  ±»^ 
asBoeiation  invited  Xo  a  public  .^  '»^*^ 

bcr  of  members  of  jKirliament  v '  *  ^ 

previous  sesaiwn  voted  for  Mr,  Villiere'niutic*^ 
that  evidence  be  heaTtl  at  the  bar  *Jii  tl*^ 
operation  of  the  ciwn-laws^  a  proposal  \i)uc? ' 
Lord  John  Russell  had  advisetl  Uie  h^»i 
reject  as  unprecedented   and    inoi>i»**'tt 
while  a  similar  motion  made  by  Lord  Bwuirl 
in  the  Lords  was  refii 
Anti-Corn-lawC^nvem 
in  London^  but  the  delegates  after  thb  ivj^ 
tion  adjournet!  to  31.  ra 

appealed  to  the  pcoplt  ^ 

and   publications,  the  eAriiecfl  ol  ihia  ^^^ 
being  77*o  Anti-Brmd-iaLt  Circ^ar.     In  ^i 
autumn  of  1638  an  uld  phyuidan  of  Boll^**^ 
Dr.  Birney,  hft*! 
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00  tilt  rabject  of  the  coni-law  and  ita  effects. 

Tlie   tUatn?  wf*s  riH?wcd  iti  every  jiartj  with  an 

Atidia]t^  of  A  father  rougli  stMiip  and  of  cot 

Tmry  orderly  niAtineri.     The  lecturer  was  too 

»«i"^rcJa8  to  proceedi  and  the  meeting  aetjiued 

liJroJ^  to  bttcome  riotous,  wheu  a  geiiUeiumi 

wlic»  '^fBi  preA^ii  luked  a  youug  surgeon  nanieil 

f*otaf  ^^0  to  go  on  the  stage  and  say  eomething 

to   t.l:fc«  people  pnesent.      Poiilton  was  a  ready 

^*icl      ^  fciirly  able  speaker,  and  at  once  com- 

^cm<^cd  to  «ay  a  few  tt^Uing  words  on  the  »ub- 

4of  the  oomdawBj  and  the  suifeTings  of 

rla5<s^  Ihey  were  the  caase.     He  carried  the 

P*s^>M>ie  with  him,  and  the  ineeung  was  a  de- 

t?i«l^^^«^  auroen*      Having  been  asked  to  repeat 

*^*^     «»j)eech  shortly  afterwards,  he  added  to  it 

tt^^-t^j^  fresh  facta  and  iUuHtrationa.     Dr  Bow- 

^**^^    who  was  present  when  he  deli%^ered  it, 

*^     ^^ho  bad  at  that  time  become  one  of  Uie 

fonc*  ^^rj^jg^  l«ader»  of  Uie  anti-coni-law  move- 

,  bduced  the  aaBociation  to  engage  Poul- 

%o  deliver  a  lecture  in  the  Com  Exchange, 

***^     ^tfterwarda  to  retain  him  as  a  lecturer  to 

^^^    ^^rotigh   the  great  manufacturing  towns. 

^*^«*-i»   began  a  system  by  which  informatioa 

****   t.lae  objects  of  the  association  was  diffused; 

****^     cippoaition  to  the  corn-laws  maintained 

**y  l<*^tnreft,  publications,  and  other  meana^  to 

*^  ^:^tent  never  previously  heard  of  even  in  re- 

*^t.ir>f^  to  any  other  important  political  subject. 

Tt^^ jjjujicr  to  which  we  have  just  ref crre<i  was 

«clri    lu  tjjg  <j^f^  Exchange,  and  waa  attended 

*y  ^ght  hundred  persons,  and  the  Manchester 

^^'•'i  *Com-lnw  Association  was  immediately 

^"^  organized.    Shortly  afterwards  the  mem- 

^**  luet  in  the  Cciru  T^t^hange  to  receive  the 

^'*^^al«fi  who  had  been  in  London,  and  they 

^^U    found  lliat  they  had  a  new  difficulty  to 

*^'^^^iid  with.     A   numljer  of  Chartists  got 

***  Ihe  building  aiid  by  their  riotous  conduct 

'^^'^^ftted  the  meeting  from  proceeding.     At 

**     imst  nie»?titjg  adrniwaion  waa  by  ticket, 

^^xt  ordy  tlio*Mj  who  hail  the  right  to  be 

'^^'^^^irt  ■honld  take  p^irt  in  it,  and  Mr  Cob- 

^•^  then  pointed  out  timt  the  oorn-law  ques- 

^****  Was  \ho  qucjition  of  the  poor  and  cjdic<l  for 


«»• 


«o-o|i0fntioti  of  the  honest  hard-working 


^^"^  of  the  town.  At  the  wime  time  he  de- 
he  conduct  bv  which  the  previous 
hud  been  Interrupted*     Res«>hition» 


were  afterwards  proposed  recommending  that! 
the  movement  should  be  no  longer  sectional! 
but  national,  ajid  were  unanimously  carried. 

Tiie  intei-ference  of  the  Chartists  with 
meetings  of  the  association,  or,  as  it  was  after- 
wards cidled,  the  Anti-Corn-law  League,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  serious  obstacle,  and  advant;ige 
was  sometimes  taken  by  the  upholders  of  the 
corn-laws  to  summon  either  real  or  pretended 
meetin»:8  for  advocating  the  Chiirter,  at  the 
time  and  place  where  the  auti -corn -law 
meetings  were  to  be  held,  and  bo  either  pre- 
vented or  inteiTuptcd  the  proceeditigs. 

Of  course  tlie  Chartist  leaden,  who  were 
not  themselves  always  contented  to  seek  the 
attainment  of  their  objects  by  const itutioual 
means,  were  deairous  to  effect  some  kind  of 
coalition  witli  the  League,  or  to  induce  its  in- 
fluentird  and  consistent  leaders  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them,  and  this  led  to  frecjuent 
misunderBtfuidings,  and  to  no  little  inconveni- 
ence, since  the  rej^eal  of  the  com- laws  w^as  a 
question  standing  apart  from  the  political  de- 
mands of  the  Charter.  Some  of  the  attendant 
circumstanoea  of  tbese  attempts  at  amalgama- 
tion were  at  a  later  period  made  peculiarly 
painful  Wcause  of  the  aasociation  of  Chan 
with  the  want  and  distress  which  i\w 
of  the  corn-laws  was  also  caJcuLited  to  alleviate. 
Tlie  very  fact  that  the  expectations  of  the 
suffering  people  had  been  fixed  ujwn  the 
action  of  the  League  as  much  as  upon  the 
action  of  tbe  Chartist  leaders,  may  sometimes 
have  made  it  appear  that  the  two  movcmentji 
were  in  union.  As  an  illustration  of  this  we 
may  refer  to  the  events  that  arose  at  a  Jattr 
period  (in  1842),  when  the  government  then 
in  power  had  refused  the  append  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-law  Conference. 

The  British  Apsociation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  had  just  held  its  twelfth 
annual  meeting  in  Manchester,  where  great 
preparations  had  been  made  for  its  reception. 
For  several  days  afterwards  tlie  different  sec- 
tions assembled  for  the  discussion  of  numeruua 
scientific  mibjents,  many  of  them  of 
social  iniportance.  But  there  were  de 
questions  agitating  the  public  mind  than  the 
deliberate  considerations  cif  such  topics  c<^tdd 
affect.     The  agitation  for  the  cheap  lipaf  and 
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for  free  corn  wa»  at  iU  height,  or  miliar  it 
hftd  nearly  reached  the  point  »t  iwhich  it 
changed  from  an  appeal  to  a  peremptory  ile- 
tnaiid*  For  a  time  indeed  it  appeared  as 
though,  in  Manchenter  at  all  events,  there  was 
immiiient  danger  of  an  amalgamation  of  the 
leaguers  with  those  who  only  ifgsirtled  the 
re|j«?iit  of  the  com -laws  ttA  one  vi  the  measure* 
which  would  be  secured  by  tl>t>  adoption  of 
the  people's  Charter. 

Tlie  Anti-Com-law  Confereuct*  closed  iu 
ftittings  on  Monday,  the  lat  of  August;  parlia- 
ment waa  prorogued  eleven  daya  afterwards. 
Up  to  this  time  peace  was  preserved  through- 
out the  manufacturing  districts*  While  there 
was  hope  that  parliament  would  do  tomething 
in  the  way  of  giviug  che^p  food  to  the  people, 
the  representations  of  evil*minded  men  that 
nothing  could  be  obtained  without  violent 
measures  were  listened  to  with  mistru,st; 
but  when  parliament  was  about  to  be  pro- 
rogueiJ^  after  declaring  that  it  would  enter 
into  no  couaideratiou  of  the  means  to  relieve 
the  acknowledged  distress,  that  peace-preserv- 
ing hope  wa^  destroyed,  people  were  willing 
to  give  attention  to  those  who  recomaiended 
violent  proceedings  with  the  view  of  bringing 
matter  to  a  crisia.  It  was  represented  tliat 
a  great  commercial  convnlaion,  which  would 
compel  employe!^  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
employed,  would  render  the  demand  for  the 
Cliarter  irresistible;  and  tliat  the  means  of  ob- 
taining that,  Uirough  reform  of  the  represen- 
tative system,  woidd  also  be  the  raeaua  of 
gaining  a  great  advance  of  wages.  The  plan 
was  that  every  worker  should  cease  to  work ; 
one  absurd  and  foolish  enough  at  any  tinu*, 
but  e^specialiy  $o  when  employers  had  so  little 

Kork  to  give.     It  was  not  asked  whence  the 
came,  or  by  whom  employed.     In 

beir  wretchedness  and  hunger  men  did  not 
reason  much.  Besides,  thousands  being  con- 
vinced that  some  violent  proceeding  waa  ne^ 
cessary,  tens  of  thousands  would  be  comi»elled 
to  join  them.  Thus,  the  outbreak,  the  almost 
universal  ** turn-out,"  came  at  once;  came, 
however,  in  a  manner  which  proved  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
fieople;  came  not,  as  in  bygoue  da^-s,  with  at- 
tAflc.H  ijp«:>n  luilldrs,  corn -dealers,  an  it   br^.ul 


bakers,  but  with  some  reinersBoe  for  lai 
regani  to  Uie  rights  of  property.    The  drnffi" 

£ngwi»:r    '  ^  '     '    imir 

of  the  II  th» 

foolish  would  only  go  to  a  certain  iioigth  witb 
the  wick ifd,  and  lher«  was  r  .  ,^.  ^'  fo  lidiere 
that  the  few  iustanc^B  of  pi  occumd 

was  main  ly  th  e  work  nf  i  U  i . 
who  had  mingled  in  the  ci .  ...     ^   . 

poae.  Another  chameteristje  of  th^  pttioi 
waa  the  f>:iiienctt  and  forbeat-n  ^*<m 

whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  th'  \e$, 

PersuaaioQ  was  preferred  to  the  eoostahlelB 
staff  and  to  the  soldier's  musk.  ^  '  -  'm 
A  tum-ou  t  Uke  that  of  A  ugust^  I  .ij^ 

twen ty  years  previously,  would  hawoocasii 
a  civil  war. 

The  movement,  onginating  in  Ashton-iuiilirv 
Lyne,  f^  M,  and  Stalybridge,  ma  af^ 

most  \M  lejice  and  aimultaneoai.  AH 

the  hands  in  the  nulla,  S3,0QQ  In  Dumbcf, 
turned  out  at  onoe  on  Uie  morning  of  Moociijr 
August  8,  and  deputies  from  thiir  bodyillh 
duced  9150  in  Hyde  and  its  neighbotiTlii^Kl 
to  follow  the  example.     Oldham  was  viaitel 
in  the  afternoon  by  numerous  tum-imCa  Na 
Ashton,  who, despite  some  reaistanoe,8iioeeedal 
in  cau!?ing  the  work-people  to  leave  nxit  d 
the  milis.    On  Tuesday  a  body  of  lemal^ 
thousands  proceeded  from  Aafeton  to  Hai^* 
Chester,  where,  their  arrival  being  antid|att^t 
they  were  received  by  the  military  aftd  ptJio'^* 
but  on  their  declaration  that  they  intewl*'*^ 
nothing  illegal,  they  were  allowed  to  paPB,b«^ 
were  carefully  watched  in  order  to  prete*^ 
violeuce.    Their  demand  at  various  milli  tb^ 
the  hands  should  turn  out  was  iuataiitly  eoi9 
plied  with;  the  luaistera  geL> 
hands  fidl  liberty  to  ilo  as  i  .-^  j  I  .     ..    - 
Measra.  Birley's  mill,  the  doors  of  which  vm^ 
thrown  open  at  their  app!t>aeh  to  allow 
workers  to  go  out,  the  mob  inawrte*!  on 
in ;  and,  on  being  resisted,  a  numbrr  of  w^ 
dows  were  broken,  an>l  '        n. 

inflicted  Bome  severe  h  -^ 

sary  tliat  the  streets  ahuuJd  be  deartd  hy 
mditary  and  •  ^-  •    -.t;..i.  ..  a^ 
At  two  or  til 
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On  Wednesday  the  business  of  tiirtiing  out 
Ji4J]iis  in  Hie  mills  Vfns  coutinueil,  but  it  wtt» 
«il«cicii  iritU  little  violence,  and  where  any 
Wim  Att^tnpted  the  ringleaders  were  seized 
stud  seut  to  prison*  Kumbere  of  idle  persons 
cruwil^s-d  Lh«$  streets,  mingled  with  whom  were 
bftodA  €)f  thieves;  and^  in  some  mstanceH^  con- 
tribolioDS  were  levied  uix>n  the  bread  shops. 
Th^  ti^A^i^ftrates  were  constantly  on  tlie  alert, 
Mily  '^rtth  tbe  miHtary  and  police,  succeeded 
JO  pire venting  the  accamulrition  of  any  great 
iniiiil>er  in  one  plvce.  The  mayor  (Mr.  Wil- 
luLin  ^^ield)  issued  a  notice  cautioning  peivons 
•gpfcittafe  joining  promiijcnoua  ciowda  in  the 
ii  and  a  number  of  Bpecial  constables 
I'wom  in  to  afiaist  in  the  preservation  of 
^  peac«  of  the  town.  Much  alaim  was  of 
w^nme  experienced;  but  it  waa  not  very  intense. 
'^'i'^t^  waa  a  belief  tliat  the  turn-out  was  not 
^^^lutttary  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
^^^^^Htersi  *^*^  that  majority  was  proof  against 
">®  S'^eoominendation  of  violence;  smd  that  the 
•othcirities,  while  firm  and  determined,  were 
«lTiAlty  cautious  and  forbearing,  and  anxious 
*^t  Uitf  innocent  and  the  deluded  should  not 
'"**^  ia  the  punishment  due  to  the  guilty  and 

^n  Tlmrs^i'vy  the  ajipearance  of  things 
''•*5*4ne  more  ahirming.  The  disturbers  were 
^  'Work  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning; 
^^*^»aiids  beiog  assembled  in  Gran  by  Row 
«*ltJs  at  half-post  five  o'clock,  when  tliey 
Addressed  by  several  of  tlie  Cliartist 
Soon  after  six  tlie  proceedings  were 
?bt  to  a  close  by  the  interference  of  the 
and  military  authorities.  Sir  Cliarles 
^**^  led  on  a  very  lai^e  body  of  police  and 
•H^clal  eonstableSy  and  a  strong  body  of  the 
''•**  Itoya]  Dragoons  and  the  60th  Kiflea 
^'^^'^•iimnied  tJiem.  This  force  halted  near 
™*  C^tpenters'  Hiill,  close  to  the  meeting; 
^**  ttninediately  afterwards  Major-genend 
^  ^^illiam  Warre,  commander  of  the  north- 
****  district,  came  up  ^-ith  a  detnclimeut  of 
*^  lV>yaJ  Artillery  and  two  field-pieces.  The 
^yor^  Mr.  D.  Maude  (police  magistrate), 
^tr.  James  Kershaw,  a  borough  and 
'^^^ty  magistrate,  who  had  accompanied  this 
***^>  took  a  p>*itioii  in  front  on  boi^eback, 
•*^ll»p  riij>or  t  edil  tht-  Riot  Act.    Previously, 


however,  to  his  reading,  the  mayor,  humanely 
desiring  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  any 
resort  to  force,  rode  up  to  the  hustings,  and 
stated  that  the  authorities  had  come  to  the 
determination,  Jifter  what  had  occurred,  to 
allow  no  such  meetings  as  that;  that  they 
were  not  averse  to  the  liberties  of  the  subjet^t 
being  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  compatible 
witli  the  preservation  of  the  peace ;  but  they 
thought  meetings  of  that  description  were 
calculated  to  disturb  the  public  mind.  Enter- 
taining this  opinion,  they  held  such  meetingi* 
to  be  illegal,  and  were  determined  to  di.sperRe 
them.  This  announcement  was  received  with 
great  displeasure  by  the  meeting;  but  the 
Riot  Act  was  read,  as  a  further  warning,  in 
the  face  of  this  expression  of  feeling ;  and  the 
magistrates  withdrawing,  and  the  two  field- 
pieces  having  been  pointed  in  a  direction  to 
commfoid  the  centre  of  the  field,  Major-general 
Warre  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  dragoons, 
and  rode  into  the  middle  of  the  meeting.  This 
had  the  effect  of  instintly  dispersing  it  with- 
out further  trouble^  and  without  injury  to 
any  one*  EiTective  as  this  step  had  been  in 
disjicrsing  the  alarming  assemblage,  it  waa 
far  from  restoring  the  town  to  a  state  of 
quietude.  The  idle,  the  mischievous,  and  the 
dishonest  were  out,  looking  for  opportunity  of 
plunder.  About  nine  o'clock,  in  the  whole  of 
the  sttuth-easteni  part  of  the  borough,  includ- 
ing Brook  Street  J  Oxford  Street,  and  Green- 
heya,  the  shops  were  closed,  and  bands  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty  youths  parading  from 
street  to  street,  knocking  at  doonri^  demandins^ 
food,  and  seldom  going  away  empty-handed ; 
changing  their  place  of  operations  when  any 
of  the  |>oiice  appeared*  It  is  due  to  tjie 
authorities  to  state  that  they  were  not  idle,  a 
bcxly  of  200  pensioners,  and  ninety  other  per- 
sons, were  sworn  in  to  act  as  special  constables, 
making,  with  those  awom  in  on  the  previous 
day,  and  a  number  of  respectable  workmen 
who  had  been  sworn  in  at  different  mills,  all 
anxious  to  fireserve  the  property  of  their 
employers,  a  force  of  1000  men.  Strong 
bodies  of  these  assistants  were  despatched,  in 
company  with  parties  of  the  regidar  police, 
to  different  parts  of  the  town  where  it  was 
tliought  there  was  the  most  pressing  need  for 
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tluiir  presence.  Thiugs  remnloetl  in  niucK 
the  same  state  during  Ihe  Friday  and  Hatttr- 
dtkj,  violences  heU\^  ratli6r  tlu*  exception  tlian 
the  rule,  for  the  mastet^a  had  gen  end  ly  clo%td 
their  mills,  with  the  dftermin/ition  to  keep 
them  closed  until  thetr  work'[jeople  volun- 
tarily offered  themselvea.  And  the  work-people, 
generally  convinced  tliat  no  gotxl  could  l»e 
efiTt^eted  by  the  tmmoat,  waiting  the  period 
when  they  could  resume  their  employment 
witliout  the  ri»k  of  olmtruction  from  the 
fiercer  portion  of  tlieir  Dum1>en  At  the  doBe 
of  the  week  SiXX)  sjjecia!  ccrnatablea  were 
enrolled  I  and  the  hope  was  entertained  that, 
although  in  the  surrounding  towns  the  prooeas 
of  turning  out  had  been  8ucce«Rful,  with  more 
of  violence  thiin  bad  occurred  in  Manchester, 
there  would  be  no  very  serious  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace* 

In  the  commencement  of  the  following 
week  there  were  indications  that  the  turn-out 
would  not  be  of  long  continuance.  Fears  were 
entertained  that  Tuesday,  the  10th|  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  **Peterloo  Maaeacre," 
would  be  the  day  chosen  by  the  Chartiata  for 
a  display  of  their  power.  A  public  proceflsion 
was  talked  of,  and  the  presence  of  Feargua 
O'Connor  was  expected;  but  if  it  was  intended, 
he  had  caution  and  prudence  enough  to  avoid 
the  pergonal  risk*  The  numerously  attended 
meeting  was,  however,  held  in  the  Carpenters' 
Hall,  of  delegates  from  almost  every  trade  in 
Manchester  and  Uie  neighbouring  towns,  when 
the  following  reaolutiona  were  proposed  :— 
**(L)  That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  dis- 
continue all  illegal  proceedings ;  and,  fnrtlier, 
that  they  will  endeavour  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic peace.  (2.)  That  we  caonot  exist  with  the 
present  rate  of  wages,  and  that  we  are  deter- 
mined not  to  go  to  work  till  we  obtain  the 
prices  of  1839,  (3.)  That  each  master  do  |>ay 
the  same  for  the  same  fabric  of  clotb  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
(4>)  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
that  onr  political  rights  are  imperatively  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  our  wages  wlicn 
we  gain  them ;  we  therefore  pledge  ourselves 
lo  act  with  onr  otlter  friendsi  and  trades 
generally,  in  gaining  the  People^s  Charter,,  as 
the  only  means  of  aecuring  the  said  righta." 


Tlie  resnlt  of  Uie  deUlfenttion  woa  thai  ftftjr* 

eight  were  for  the  People  s  Lliartcr*  and  would 
not  return  to  work  till  it  waa  gaiuKi,  nineteta 
would  wait  the  result  of  anotlier  meeting,  and 
^ven  thought  tlie  niuvemeut  «»hould  be  vnAalf 
for  an  advance  of  wages,  Tliero  cuu  be  do 
doubt  that  this  meeting  tended  grf>atty  to  hm> 
sen  the  influence  of  the  leailers  <"  '  M>ve- 
ment.    Tens  of  thouiiands  saw  n  iliv 

folly  and  the  impossibility  of  rvmaining  out 
of  work  till  the  Charter  was  obtAjn<?»l,  and 
earnestly  desired  to  retire  from  the  coot«»t ; 
more  especially  as  the  congregated  mastei^  had 
issued  a  resolution— ^' that  tlie  mills  and  other 
public  works  of  Manchester  and  Salford  be  nut 
opened  for  work  until  the  work*  I  -  '>*in 

employed  signify  their  desire  to  i'  rk" 

The  workers  had  been  made  to  believe  that  the 
masters  would  be  compelled,  by  the  univenBal- 
ity  of  tlie  movement,  at  once  to  yield;  bat  tbiag 
non-reaiflting  policy,  this  willingness  to  stan^ 
still,  and  at  a  period  when  standing  stiD  wi^ 
about  as  profitable  as  working,  was  a  tliirr 
tliat  was  not  anticijiated.  An  address  £n^ 
Sir  Benjamin  Hey  wood  to  the  working-n^^ 
was  not  without  its  effect  in  ofiening  tl^^ 
eyes*  to  the  folly  of  their  conduct,  for  the  t4^ 
had  come  when  the  ad  Wee  of  re-sj>eL*tetI 
was  not  disregarded. 

In  other  places  the  movem«ut  w 
by  less  regard  to  life  and  propcrt .    ih.i 
shown  by  the  working-men  of  ^lanchMt^rAodT 
its  neighbourhood.^  Haniet  Martineau  saj«: — 
"The  Chartists  had  got  into  the  hand*  of  Pro- 
tectionist guides  or  agents,  had  broke  in  ujOi» 
free-trade  meetings,  and  denoimce*!  friHf-U*d*^ 
in  com,  and  stirred  up  precisely  thoev  uooff^ 
the  work ing-clasi*es  who  w*eresut'  — 

the  pitmen  of  the  coid  districts  mi  ^^ 

minem  There  were  riota  of  naltere  aod  miwes^ 
at  Dudley  and  Stourlnridge,  and  tmoult  «»c^ 
the  whole  district,  requiring  the  active  «rvir^^ 
of  the  military.     Tlie  rioters  resisried  a  ir^fu^^' 
tion  of  wages,  and  hustlwl  some  of  ihe  matft<* 
as  did  other  rioters  in  Wales,  when  a  fiMJtl 
man  of  property  ha<l  n  < 
life.     In  the  Potteries  ; 
malcontents,  spr^ail  over  an  extant  of 
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miU^  lUKi  occMdonally  Gotnmittiog  violence  on 
fpCtxflUit  tuii^ter^  Atid  men^  kept  Staffordshire 
IB  ttiATiiL  Troops  were  encamped  on  the  Pot- 
lert«8  mce-cotirse,  &nd  itiagiBtratea  tried  to 
cnotffUatf  and  mediate,  but  with  little  effect. 
s  •  .  Tlie  rioters  sent  bodies  of  men  to  the 
ToricshLt>s  towns,  and  aometimes  letters  — 
juic  and  eignificant— detailing  progress,  and 
ending,  *  We  get  plenty  to  eat ;  the  ahops 
ar^  open^  they  give  us  what  we  want*  Some 
distarbaiioes  ensued;  but  nothing  formidable, 
m  in  LAncaahire  and  the  Potteries,  whei^  now 
^ki9  maloon tents  were  gutting  and  burning 
4wellixig4ioti8ea,  In  the  midst  of  their  vio- 
ttnee  Uiej  gave  a  hime  clergym:in  ten  minutes 
^^f"  to  walk  away,  but  refused  the  entreaties 
^  A  Iftdy  that  they  would  spare  the  house, 
IsAvitig*  her  to  lie  thankful  for  lier  present 
■■fc^*  Three  men  were  shot  dead  by  the 
•wdinry  in  BurBlem,and  several  were  wounded* 
*  lo  a  very  !*hort  time  the  Chartist 
•^**Oig«ni,  dr»>ppujg  in  from  a  distance,  showed 
1  •  wpCh  of  design  and  a  rapacity  which  dia- 
S''**«><i  the  Irfmcashire  operatives.*^  The  dis- 
""^^r  lafattded  gradually  thi-ough  the  hiat 
•••Ics  of  August  an*l  the  beginning  of  Sep* 
***^^*r.  At  the  following  Lent  assizes  fifty- 
"^^^^  pnnonera,  arrested  in  Manchester  and 
''^otti  during  the  riots,  were  tried  at  Lancaii^ 
**•■•  when  twenty-eight  were  acquitted,  anci 
*'*^  T^emainder  sentenced  to  various  terms  of 

'*»P'H«OIIlllCDt 

*^^l*aMti»m,  as  a  public  w^orking  force»  had  al- 
****iy  in  fact  been  for  some  little  time  in  the 
^^gtwtmd.  llie  riotfl  had  frightened  the 
*•■**  who  had  anytliing  to  lose,  and  made 
'**""»i  dread  the  veiy  name  of  ** Chartist,*'  while 
^«n  **physicft]  foroe"  revolutionists  had  been 
^**slit  l-y  the  ropreaaive  action  of  the  govern- 
Jr^^  'n  tli^  case  of  men  like  Frost,  Stephens, 
^^•fit,  Lovett,and  Collins,  that  the  time  for 
^****||  the  jx>litical  a  tad  el  by  storm  was  not 
K3(c«ptas  all  propjigandism  pirtook  of  the 
!  t  of  the  fimeR»  it  is  hai'dly  true, 
u  !  i  I .» lower  rmlical  propfigrmdism 
iiuproved  «inco  men  like  Vincent  and 
WBre  8imt  to  jail.  But  Y intent  and 
I  had^  from  jaib  addre*««ed  the  work  in  g- 
>  n?commeiiding  moderation,  obedience 
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sympathy  had  been  felt  for  VinceJit  and  aome 
otheirs.  Vincent,  a  good  man  as  has  been  al* 
ready  stated,  was  treated  with  great  severity 
in  prison;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  who 
had  held  the  brief  for  the  prosecution,  pleaded 
his  caiuse,  not  without  effect,  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  general  result  was  that  a 
number  of  the  definitely  "respectable"  classeH, 
who  had  something  to  lose,  and  who  were  sure 
to  oppose  revolution,  now  took  up  the  Chartist 
cause  in  another,  but  sufficiently  courageous, 
spirit.  Men  like  Joseph  Sturge — the  anti- 
slavery  and  "temperance"  Quaker — and  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford,  himself  in  parliament,  took 
the  lead  in  a  conference  at  Birmingham  in 
April,  1842,  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite 
the  middle  class  and  working-class  Ba^licals, 
and  again  preas  the  mx  points  upon  the  legis- 
lation* The  result  was  the  formation  of  a 
body  called  The  National  Ctjmplete  Suffi-age 
Union.  But  unfortunately  the  working-men 
of  England,  or  at  all  events  men  like  Feargus 
O^Connor,  hjid  fidlen  in  love  with  the  "  red  " 
name  "National  Convention,"  and  another 
assembly  under  that  style  and  title  now  met 
in  London,  O'Connor  being  its  presiding  spirit; 
and  Tinder  the  auspices  of  this  body  another 
national  petition  was  got  up.  This  was  said 
to  be  twici?  as  bi^  as  the  one  that  had  been 
rolletl  into  the  house  on  the  former  occa^^ion, 
and  when  it  reached  tliat  place  on  the  2d 
of  May  in  this  yejir,  it  was  found  that  it 
would  not  go  in  at  the  doom,  and  it  had  to  be 
broken  up  into  live  pieces.  Radical  members, 
defying  their  own  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
rolled  these  bits  of  petition  up  to  the  speaker's 
table,  and  Mr.  r>uneond>e  (who  must  have 
laughed  in  his  sleeve  all  the  time),  having 
gravely  informed  the  house  that  the  petitions 
bore  3,50O,(XK>  esignalures,  and  that  Khl/KXl  of 
the  jjetiti oners  subscribed  a  penny  a  week 
each  to  Chiirtit*t  nasociations,  moved  that  the 
jjetitioners  should  l»e  heanl  at  the  bar  of  the 
bouse  in  explanation  of  the  objects  of  the  pe- 
tition. These,  however,  were  plainly  set  forth 
by  Mr,  Duncombe  in  a  very  moderate  and  in- 
genious speech,  and  they  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  members.  Universal  suffrage  was  of 
course  one  of  the  points,  and  to  1»?  relieved 
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natiooal  debt  was  imotlier.  Mr.  Roeback, 
then  in  the  flower  of  bin  reputation  aa  a  BAdi- 
cal»  BTipported  Mr,  Duncombe'B  motion,  but 
described  the  petiticm  itself  as  a  worthless, 
iuflammatory  aittur,  the  work  of  a  "  cowiirdlj 
demagogue  for  whom  ho  had  too  much  con- 
tempt ereii  to  name  him" — this,  of  oonrae^  wna 
Feiirgita  O'Connor,  who  U  nut  yet  going  to 
[tnsa  otf  the  8t2ige.  Mr*  Macaulaj*  who,  a£t«r 
Ids  return  from  Indk,  h^d  b^^en  elected  for 
Edinburgh  on  the  strength  of  hh  conversion 
lo  the  bjdlot,  opposed  Mr,  Duncoiube*t*  motion. 
He  did  not  object  to  short  fiarUaments,  or  to 
the  abolition  of  the  prof»erty  qualificatioD,  or 
to  tlte  ballot;  but  he  did  object  to  oniveraal 
suffrrige.  He  examined  the  petition  clause  by 
clause,  and  argued  that  it  pointed  to  the  con- 
l^acatton  of  all  property,  to  deliberate  national 
bankniptcy.    Havin  icd  tlie  probable, 

themoi-allycertain»r  i  ich  would  fullow 

the  granting  of  universal  duffrage,  he  said, 
♦♦Let  us  grant  that  education  would  remedy 
these  things ;  shall  we  not  wait  until  it  baa 
done  so  before  we  agi*ee  to  such  a  motion  as 
this  7  Shall  we,  before  such  a  change  is  wanted, 
give  them  the  power  and  tlie  means  of  ruining 
not  only  the  rich  but  thenifl^veaf  I  have  no 
more  unkind  feeling  towarda  tliese  petitioners 
than  I  have  towards  the  sick  man  who  calk 
a  draught  of  cold  water  although  be  is 
^satiafied  that  it  would  be  deatl*  to  himj  nor 
than  1  have  for  the  poor  Indians  whom  I  have 
seen  collected  i-ound  the  granaries  in  India  at 
a  time  of  scarcity,  pi-ayiug  that  the  doors 
might  be  tlirown  open  and  the  grain  diiitri- 
buted.  But  I  would  not  in  the  one  case  give 
the  draught  of  water,  nor  would  I  in  the  other 
give  the  key  of  the  granary;  l)ecause  I  know 
th»t  by  doing  si}  I  shidl  only  make  a  scarcity 
a  famine,  and,  by  giving  such  relief,  enormoualy 
increaae  the  evil"  To  this  he  added  a  warning 
wliiclj  has  not  yet  become  idle.  "There  has 
been  a  constant  and  systematic  attempt  for 
years  to  represent  the  government  as  being 
able  to  do,  and  as  bound  to  attempt^  that  which 
no  pivennnent  ever  attempted;  and  instead 
of  the  government  being  represented ♦  aa  is  tlie 
truth,  aa  being  suppoited  by  the  people,  it  has 
en  trcatrd  as  if  tJie  goveruaietit  wert»  to 
uppoj-t  the  people.     It  lias  Wen  treated  as  if 


the  government  poaseaaed  sotac  mine  of  wodd^ 
some  extraonliuary  means  of  nnpjjying  tin 
wants  of  the  people;  as  if  they  coulil  give  tli£ut 
bread  from  the  clouds,  wat^tir  from  the  rDck«„ 
or  had  ix»wer  to  increaae  the  loaves  and  tlie 
fiahes  fi%-e  thous^iud  fold,  la  it  pnesible  to  b«- 
lieve  that  the  moment  yots  give  them  al^iuliiM^ 
supreme,  ii  power  they  will  ior^t 

all  Uiisf"  o  thought  it  was  ti^  p»- 

eible,  and  rejected  Mr.  Duncombts's  motioQ  Irf 
238  to  49.  In  all  this  tL-  "*  '  '  niaaufp- 
ment  was  kept  in  the  b;  lOid  w^ltl) 

gi^at  discretion;  but  it  ww  preswdiu 

various  ways,  and  thei-^  v^ti^^  *ic.idenof  lU 
masses^'  who  had  sense  ejiough  to  see  thii  to 
the  end  this  st^rt  of  policy  would  come  to  i 
general  scramble  and  free  fight,  eftch  flfflfl 
taking  las  brotl^^  man  by  the  thruat  ml 
saying,  "  Wbat  do  you  do  here  1  You  an>  m 
too  many." 

Mr.  Duncc»mbe  was  complimented  by  Mr^ 
Macaulay  on  the  ingenuity  with  wbichlieW 
intriidueed  tbe  motion,  but  the  hou^e  rrjt«<»eJ 
it  so  decidedly.     In  the  course  of  the  itimiuBr 
followed  large  Chartist  meeting  in  Uaca- 
shire  and   other  counties,  and   di<turb«nfl«^ 
which  reached  far  nortb.     There  wert*  Agwxl 
many  sjtrikea,  some  Union  Bastilles  ^^rt  »^ 
tacked,  and  there  were  scenes  encb  a»  are  tl«^ 
scribed  with  a  masterly  pen  in  ^fr.  Dbiaeli 
S^bil.     But  once  luoTd  the  strong  hand  of  tl»^ 
law  was  put  forth,  there  were  numeTOU»  iaca 
prisonmen^  and  transportations,  and  TLiniiS* 
Coo{»er,  who  as  little  deserved  his  fnte  aa  Htar^ 
\rinoent^  was  senlenced  to  tliree  years'  ti^fl 
priaoument*  It  was  in  prison  that  he  comfKH^fl 
T/i€  Furgntory  of  Snicidu.     The*^,  howw^^ 
ar*e  illustrative  episodes  a  little  In  ii' 
the  date  at  which  "ur  record  has  n< 
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Serious  questions  i,Ki\^\' 
Dissent  were  not  the  mt-^T  i 
the  yeai-B  which  we  have  been  <x> 
but  they  were  not  by  any  mcaiia  1. 
nor  were  Uiey  sloping.    Several  conari^o/^ 
changes  had  \u* 
was  afterwards  \ 
sent  in  a  peculiar  wn 
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licidenU.    Hr.  Gladstone  to*:>k  the 

'  aide,  though  his  language  compares 

odilti*  cfiuu^  with  that  of  Mnc^tuliiy,  who,  o( 

eonkno^  did  the  aamo.      A  Uwsuit  hod  been 

^ipiii^  oti  for  fourteen  years  concemliig  a  be- 

tl  by  liAdy  Hewley  in  the  reign  of  Cbarlea 

n.  t0  a  Pr(»byt*?ri.an  ditnch,     Ai»  i^  prt'ttv 

wcU  known,  many  of  the  PresbyteriaD  coq- 

iona  of  that  day  became  by  degrees 

Jititaruui  —  many   Unitariiin  chapeia   being 

this  day  reconled  aa  **  Presbyterian  "  both 

In  Ireland  and  Englatj*!.    Thk  cam  woke  up 

» ^aestion  of  kindred  endowments,  in  which 

modem   Unitarianja,  as  well  as  others, 

^Hili  ooQcemeil^  and    a    Diaseutera'   Chapel 

B31  wan  introduced  with  the  object  of  con- 

finutng  congregations  in   the   possession  of 

pi^jierty  which  could  plead  twenty  years  of 

pruicriptive  use.     A  great  hue  and  cry  was 

rftiaed  npon  the  whole  subject,  because  it  was 

aainkincd  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure 

that  If  had   been  brought  in  solely  in  the 

«rtei*«t  of  tlie  Unitarian  body  j  but  the  bill 

'*owtT;d  such  powerful  support  fix>ni  able 

ilwftli  in  parliament  that  it  passed  by  consider^ 

*CiIe  majorities ;  the  bishops  **  protesting"  by 

*««•  ubience  upon  the  hat  division  in  the 

^^m^B  of  Lords, 

^^.  Gladstone  delivered  a  singularly  char- 

-Hitiic*  8[>eech  in  •uppoi't  of  the  bill — a 

'l*^'''^  from  which  an  attentive  reader  might 

•*^*rti«iy  much  of  the  future  action  of  his 

^^'^^     The  distinctions  he  drew  will  be  seen 

•^  ^  SUnoe.    *•  Lady  Hewley/*  said  Mr.  Glad- 

'"^■^•,  •'was  a  foundress;   there  can  be  no 

'^'^lit  ol  that     She  devoted  a  large  portion 

*>er  pniperty  in  tnist  to  be  administered 

*^^*^iti^  to  her  will,  and  for  certain  purposes. 


Bat 


*»»  ilte  parties  who  institutetl  the  chajjels 


^^ch  this  bill  refers,  founders  at  alH    I 

I      ^     t^t  ciuestianr  whether  they  are  in  the 

'  JT^  ^^  ^B  law  entitled  to  be  considered  foun* 

^^^     at  alL      I  apprehtnd   that  th^  were 

^^'^^^i  nyl  devoting  their  property  for  the 

ipT**^*^*  ^  others,  but  jiarties  devoting  it  to 

^••*"   own  purposes   daring    their  lifetime, 

^^^Kigt  iUMioabt4»dly  after  their  death  that 

V^^^pcrty  sboojd  descend  to  otliers.     I  believe 

«^  tW  dtfliifvtia  bctwccD  the  cases  is  broad 

■4  |«acikii],  and   that  the  right  which  a 


founder  has  to  have  his  intentions  ascertained, 
protected,  and  preserved,  is  a  right  of  a  nature 
entirely  different  from  that  which  may  be 
iKJitseRSod  by  any  pei-sons  who  associate  to- 
gether  to  form  a  body  who  are  to  be  the  lii^t 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  thai 
association,  and  which  bwly  h  to  be  propa- 
gated by  the  successive  entrance  of  new  mem- 
bers in  the  natund  course  of  mortality  tkrotigli 
the  following  generations.  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say  also,  that  Ln  the  case  of  L:uly 
Hewley  it  cannot  be  said,  aa  I  think,  that 
there  was  no  indication  of  the  intentions  of 
the  foundi^ess.  Latly  Hewley  made  reference 
to  the  Apostles'  Creed»  to  the  Ten  Com  man.  1- 
ments,  and  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  not  only 
to  these,  but  to  the  catechism  of  Mr.  Bowles^ 
a  catechism  of  anti-Unitarian  doctrines,  and 
one  going  extensively  into  detail  upon  th«5se 
doctrines.  This  at  least  applies  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  one  of  the  deeds  which  she  executed, 
the  deed  of  1707  connected  with  the  alms- 
houses. But,  sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  not  a  question  on  which  there  is  justly  any 
room  for  dilference  of  opinion.  ...  I  cannot 
admit  that  it  is  subject  to  the  smallest  doubt 
whether  these  pai-ties  ought  to  be  regarded 
or  not,  as  qualLfied  successors  of  the  early 
Presbyterians  in  chapels.  If  you  are  satis- 
fies^! to  look  at  nothing  but  the  mere  external 
view  of  the  case,  and  to  say  there  were  cer* 
tain  persons  who  founded  these  chapels  enter- 
taining one  creed,  and  the  present  possessors 
of  those  chapels  possess  another  creed,  I 
admit  that  sounds  startling.  But  if  you  take 
the  pains  to  follow  the  course  of  events  fri'm 
year  to  ye;ir  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  at 
any  given  period  the  transition  from  one  doc- 
trine to  the  other  was  made.  It  was  a  gra- 
dual and  an  imperceptible  transition*  There 
can  be  no  pretence  for  saying  that  it  waA 
made  otherwise  tlion  honestly.  I  at  least  do 
not  hold  myself  entitled  to  say  so.  Tlie  parties 
who  effected  it  made  a  different  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  judgment  from  tliose  who 
preceded  them;  but  they  acted  on  a  principle 
fnndamvntally  the  same,  and  thou;^h  I  may 
lamunt  the  result,  I  do  not  see  how  their  title 
is  vitiated  because  they  used  it  to  one  effect 
and  others  to  another.    I  do  therefore  hope. 
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i)»t  only  tliat  tliis  ]>ill  will  \}e  fmAsed  by  the 
hoii.se,  but  I  hope  also,  ami  T  canuut  enter- 
tun  much  doubt,  tliat  the  feeling  wliich  un- 
furtunat«ly  pi*evaiLs  against  it  out  of  dr>oi>* 
will  alrMj  1k'  allayed.  I  think  that  it  is  our 
<lnty  to  set  ourselves  agriinst  this  fei'linjr,  and 
t<>  endeavour  to  bring  alxjut  a  mitigation  of 
it.  if  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  unjust  and 
ill-formed;  and  I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  my 
hr)nourable  friend  the  mf-mlnir  for  Kent  will 
\)M  content  to  tell  us,  when  the  me.a8ure 
a.:,'ain  comes  l^fore  the  house,  that  we  are 
I»:Lising  a  bill  for  the  enoniragement  of 
eiTor.  If  my  honoui-al>le  friend  were  a 
judge,  and  there  came  Ix-fore  him  two  parties 
litigating  for  an  estate,  one  of  whom  was  an 
intidel  and  a  prolligate,  and  ever}'thing  that 
was  IkuI,  and  the  other  a  most  virtuous  and 
U'uevolent  man,  wouM  he  be  deterretl  from 
giving  the  estate  to  the  infidel  and  profligate 
if  justice  lay  on  his  side,  because  he  encour- 
aged errors;  or  would  he  be  deten-ed — I  well 
know  he  would  not  —by  such  a  reproach  from 
the  resolute  discharge  of  his  duty?  But  I 
apjjrehend  that  the  duty  of  a  judge  in  such  a 
r*ase  as  that  resembles  the  duty  which  my 
honoumble  frien<l  is  here  called  on  to  i»erform; 
for  he  is  now  calle<l  \\]iOii  to  remedy  a  defect 
in  tlie  haw,  and  to  adapt  the  law  to  theguneral 
and  hirger  principles  of  justice.  I  f»*el  no 
coni])unctit>n  or  conflict  l.>etween  my  religious 
belief  and  the  vote  1  am  now  about  to  give. 
I  am  not  calle<l  ui>on  to  do  that  which  I  could 
not  <lo,  to  lialance  the  weiglit  and  value  of  a 
gi-eat  moral  law  against  Uiat  t)f  some  high 
and  viUd  doctrine  of  Cliristianity.  Our 
religious  belief  should  guide  us  in  this  as  in 
other  acts.  J:Uit  1  «'«>ntcnd  that  the  best  use 
yon  f-an  make  of  your  ivligious  lK.'lief  is  to 
apply  it  to  the  decorous  iK'rformance,  without 
sci-u})le  or  hesitation,  of  a  great  and  imiv)i*t-  ' 
ant  act.  which,  whatever  l»e  the  consequences, 
I  have  in  stune  measure  proved  to  be  founded 
on  the  ]x^rnianent  ].>rinciples  of  truth  and 
jiistice." 

Macau  lay,  in  a  set  speech  of  great  point 
:uid  vigour,  said  he  now  contended  against 
the  intolerance  of  the  oji])onents  of  the  bill 
in  the  spirit  in  which  he  should  be  prepared 
at  any  other  time  to  contend  for  their  rights 


against  the  intolerance  of  othenL  Thtfl,  b? 
the  way,  was  the  speech  in  whidi  the  imfor- 
tunate  reporters  made  one  of  the  Uuxxien 
which  so  much  irritated  the  speaker.  In 
speaking  of  the  universal  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  prescription  in  reference  to  pro- 
iH-rty,  he  said  it  was  known  aU  over  the 
world, — among  the  pundits  of  BenareB  ai 
well  as  the  priests  of  the  West.  The  reporten 
made  the  illustrious  ''book  in  breeches  "(who 
talked  at  the  rate  of  180  words  a  minute) 
8i)cak  of  the  panchcts  of  Benarea. 

Criticism,  from  a  theological  or  ecdesiastial 
point  of  view,  of  the  Tractarian  movenient,  is 
of  course  a  long  way  out  of  the  path  of  thii 
sketch.    But  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the 
end  (for  so  it  may  be  called)  of  a  movement 
as  to  which  the  author  of  Tract  zc.  himself 
has  said  with  amusing  truthfulnesB  and  sim- 
plicity that,  "  not  to  mention  the  excitemeDt 
it  caused  in  England,  the  movement  and  its 
party  names  were  known  to  the  police  of 
Italy  and  to  the  backwoodsmen  of  America."* 
To  which  Dr.  Newman  adds  {ApaiogiOy  pp- 
75-6),  "And  so  it  proceeded,  getting  irtrongeT 
and  stronger  every  year,  till  it  came  into  cd  — 
lision  with  the  nation  and  the  church  of  the? 
nation,  which  it  began  by  professing  espt^- 
cially  to  serve." 

The  subject,  however,  is  one  for  which  nO 
large  amount  of  space  can  be  spared.    Pwiy 
iam  is  still  a  well-remembered  word,  thong-l* 
the  tenor  is  gone  out  of  it,  another  descriptir*? 
tenn  having  taken  its  place.    But  early  ix^ 
the  reign  of  her  present  majesty  the  form^*' 
term  was  a  "  word  of  fear,  unpleasiug  to  tH  ^ 
ear "  of  the  majority  of  the  religious  cbsse^*- 
**  Sound  Churohmen,"  as  they  were  called,  <^* 
the  old  school,   and    all   Dissenters  (excel  >* 
l^)nian  Catholics)  looked  with   terror  ui^<r»x* 
the  advance  of  the  new  way  of  looking   ^* 
(liun'h  of   England  doctrines,  services,  a»**^ 
liist<»ry,  because   it  was  held  to  be— as     '* 
proved  to  be  in  a  large  number  of  cases— tl»^ 
p.'ith  to  Romanism.     Dismissing  the  theoIO" 
gical  question,  the  historian  has  no  diflBcultf 
in  fixing  the  place  of  the  moTement  as  ^ 
movement.    For  a  long  time  past  there  bs^J 
been  a  great  revival  of  the  study  of  histoi^f 
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aofl   u>  gnat  uewlj-awokeued  interest  in  the 

fi»icl«ilt!  agtsa,   with   their   peculiar    leanmig, 

auc]  mode  or  theory  of  life,     A  new 

t    giH  into  the  mr  of    thou<jbt  amoug 

GliiiFclMDefi ;  an  admiration  of  unquestioning 

MiUmisBion  to  authority,  of  the  deep  unque^ 

IJOIiiiig  scrioustie^  of  former  centuries,  of  the 

vHtingi  cif  long-forgotten  scholars,  hbtojiana, 

and  fiiriiicfl ;  and  of  cerenionieE^,  dpleiutid  or 

^otnny  (as  the  case  might  be)^  taken  ws  repre- 

ig  ocrtjiin  reJigioua  itleajs^     Tliia  was^  it 

Ix  rejieAted^a  mitural  part  of  the  histori- 

9al  revival    What  was  called  "  Gothic  "  had, 

M  w©  all  know,  Le^n  the  butt  of  educated 

lacti ;  but  from  about  thy  time  of  the  publica- 

tioti  of  Percy's  Reft  tines  or  WartoD*s  Hittorif 

»/  Pottry    in  England   a  new  tide  began  to 

tlow.    Then  came  Wordsworth,  and  C!t»leridge, 

MmI  KehU;,  and  ihiM  new  Romanticism  mingled 

**fy  %dl  indeed  with  that  which  was  a  little 

<»ldcr.    The  "Tracts  for  the  Times**  were  part 

«t  a  movement  of  which  Dr,  Pimey  was  tlie 

li«ad^  and  Dr.  J.  FF.  Newman  the  great  liter- 

«1  pfDtagonist,     The  object  of  the  whole 

Wo«^  party  was,  by  their  own  account,  to 

M  what  they  called  a  in' a  media  in  church 

natter*,  and,  falling  back  on  the  Prayer-book 

^  Uie  Estahliahed  Churdi,  they  endeavoured 

to  make  out  how  much  uf  what  is  genertdly 

9Skd  Boman  Catholic  the  Thirty -nine  ArticleB 

•iuiitlwi  or  condemned.    ThiJi  endeavour  was 

'MHed  forwani  in  cliurch  practice,  in  hymns, 

Unauiu^  essays,  and  in  the  **Tracta  for  the 

At  last  Dr.  Pufley  and  Mr.  Newman 

'""•djadged  to  have  gone  too  far.    Tract 

^i  writt*,ii  by  the  latter,  avowedly  with  tlie 

^"jeut  of  inquii'in;^  how  much  of  what  waa 

^fiotaau**  or  "Catholic,"  or  both,  could  be 

f**  ^'ithin  the  four  conjen*  of  the  Prayer- 

^%  waa  condemno<l  by  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 

*^*  ■•ind  the  aeries  st<^pjjed  at  that  number; 

•^tole  i>i',  Pu^ey  WAS  sentenced  to  two  years 

"**  ^mce,    T>iis  was  in  1843.     In  1846  Mr, 

•^**Oiaii  o|)e&lj  seceded  to  Rome,  and  after- 

^«  what  WM  called  Tractaiiautsm  began  to 

^•'•k  ntlier  diannela.    With  this  we  have  here 

^  ODijwaii  beyond  referring  generally  to  the 

|^**tciuing«e  in  the  a^jject  which  thf  Anglican 

MJarch  of   1^8<>  preiJeuts  an  comiuued  with 

f*ai/  ia 


Dr.  Newman's  account  of  his  surprise  at  the 
unfavourable  effect  produced  by  his  "Tract 
xc,"  that  the  reader  may  be  glad  to  see  a  few 
sentences  from  hia  Apdogia.  **  As  to  the  sud- 
den storm  of  indignation  with  which  the  tract 
was  received  throughout  the  country  on  its 
appearance,  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the 
outbreak,  and  was  startled  at  its  violence.  I 
do  not  think  I  had  any  fear.  Nay,  I  will 
add,  I  ixni  not  now  sure  that  it  was  not,  in  one 
point  of  view,  a  relief  to  me. 

**  I  saw,  indeed,  clearly  that  my  place  in  the 
movement  was  lost.  Public  confidence  waa 
at  an  end,  my  occupation  was  gone.  It  wiia 
sijuply  an  im|x>8sibility  that  I  could  say  any- 
thing henceforth  to  good  effect,  when  X  had 
been  posted  up  by  the  marshal  on  the  buttery* 
hatch  of  every  college  of  njy  univei-sity,  after 
the  manner  of  discommoned  pastrycooks;  and 
when,  in  eveiy  part  uf  the  country  and  every 
class  of  society,  tlirough  every  organ  and 
opportunity  of  opinitm,  in  newspai>ers,  in 
periodicals,  at  meetings,  in  puljdts,  at  dinner- 
tables,  in  coffee-rooms,  in  railway-caiTiages,  I 
was  denounced  as  a  traitor  who  had  laid  his 
train,  and  was  detected  in  the  very  act  of 
firing  it  against  the  time-honoured  Eatabliah- 
ment,*'  Then  c;ime  the  final  snapping  of  the 
old  ties,  and  Newman  leaves  Trinity. 
"Trinity  had  never  been  unkind  to  me. 
There  used  to  be  much  snap-dragon  growing 
on  the  walls  opposite  my  freshman's  rooms 
there,  and  1  had  for  years  taken  it  .as  the 
emblem  uf  my  own  perjjetual  residence  even 
unto  death  m  my  university,  .  .  .  I  have 
never  seen  Oxford  since,  excepting  its  npires 
as  they  are  seen  frrmi  the  railway."  This  was 
written  about  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Newman 
has  since  been  honourably  entertained  at 
Oxford. 

It  has  alrendy  been  remarked  that,  in 
the  time  which  wtj  are  now  considering,  men 
wei*e  Imble  t^.»  be  im  prison  t^l  or  tranap:>rted 
for  saying  or  writing  things  such  as  are  now 
written  and  said  with  utter  impunity.  It 
is  all  but  stiirtling  to  note  that  no  longer 
ago  than  1841  Hr.  Moxon,  the  publisher  of 
the  works  of  l^indor^  TeiinvHon,  Wonlsworth, 
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hia  offence  «p^diically  being  the  puliUcaiioa 
'  SUellcy'&i  iKjems,  which  are  now  sold  optfiily 

tens  of  thousands  without  the  suppression 
of  a  word. 

As  the  dcat!i  ol  Eld  on  may  be  tiikeii  to 
mark  the  cIjbq  of  an  vm  in  pulitioit  iind  s*K'ud 
progressi  so  tlie  death  of  Thomaa  Campbell  in 
1844  maj  be  noted  as  coincident  with  th« 
passing  awaj  of  a  certAin  era  in  poetry  and 
geaieral  literature.  Genemllj,  indeed,  the 
public  taatia  was  undergoing  a  considerable 
change  in  the  direction  of  robustneas  and 
freedom.  While  the  larger  dill'iiaion  of  lxK}k» 
perioilicab  had  the  eliect  of  lowering  the 

ndard  of  literature  in  some  respects,  tJiat 
utandard  was  greatly  niiHcd  in  othei-s.  But 
while  balliMls  like  Campbeira  beat  (which  it  is 
not  neceflaary  to  mention  by  name^  since  every 
reader  knows  them  by  heart)  are  iropemhably 
powerful,  his  h^rge^  poems,  such  as  **The 
Fksiaures  of  Hoj^»e''  and  **  Gertrude  of  Wy- 
omingi'^  had  alrearly  passed  into  the  shade, 
and  with  them  the  whole  class  of  poetry  to 
which  they  belong.  The  days  when  verl>al 
finish  ajid  rhetorical  power  would  make  a 
lioet*A  succeas,  if  thera  were  only  the  faintest 
tinge  of  imagination,  were  over  and  gone. 
TUei-e  is  much  more  than  fiishion  in  thits;  the 
whole  tide  of  life  now  began  to  roll  fuller  and 
stronger,  and  literature  partook  of  Uie  change. 
Campbell  was,  how^ever,  much  more  than  a 
poet.  Besides  being  the  sagacious  and  earnest 
initiator  of  tlie  London  Vnivei-sity,  he  was  a 
jsealouB  friend  of  political  freed om^ — a  fact  of 
which  there  are  luminous  and  frequent  traces 
in  his  miscellaneous  writings.  Ue  was,  un- 
fortunately, too  font!  of  his  tumbler*  When 
Iiis  statue  was  set  up  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Bogers,  his  fellow-poet,  said  to  a  fiiend,  "Ha  1 
the  fii-st  time  I  ever  saw  Tom  stand  straight'' 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  cerUin  of 

the  political  party  known  as  the  philosophical 
Badicala,  or  more  briefly  and  with  a  touch 
of  ridicule^  "the  philosophers/*  cxerciseil  a 
marked  influence  on  our  colonial  policy;  it 

-inight  be  added,  on  our  foreign  policy  in 
rneral.     To  this,  India  was  no  exception^ 

"thouirh  it  had  lNjt*ri,  to  an  exi  y  de- 

greej  neglected  iu  [>ailiament,  i  r  Uie 


labours  of  James  Mill  and  Jijhn  Stoart  MiU 
would  have  been  mure  neglected  still.  The 
value  of  their  i»ervices  to  our  ludi^Ln  empim, 
and  til  rough  them  to  the  empire  gbtifryJlj, 
is  univeraidly  admitted,  Tl*e  mune  of  2klr. 
M'CuUoch  must  be  ttasociattHl  w  Ith  tlieini 
but  it  is  said  that  the  elder  Mill  coasted  for 
so  much  in  the  management  of  Indian  affMn, 
that  after  his  retirement  the  Cbropany  wuuM 
and  did  actually  refrain  from  taking  c^rUta 
important  fttejiQ  for  which  ihej  would  hAT» 
been  gl/ul  to  rely  u]>on  his  wonderful  kiuvw- 
ledge  and  administrative  sagacity.  Tljcn*  aw 
extant  dissertationa  by  both  the  father  and 
the  son  which  are  held  to  be  unetjuaUtd  in 
the  whole  histary  and  range  of  auch  dwor 
ments. 

When  some  of  the  readers  of  tliese  chAjit^ 
were  young  they  may  have  »een  the  gloomj 
old   India   House   in    Leadenhail  Stn?ct,  iu 
w4iich  Cliarles  Lamb  said  his  real  warkt  wwe 
shelved,  and  in  which  so  many  distinp]'«ba! 
men  have  found  a  position,  not  idle,  but  wljidi 
yet  left  them  6ee  for  other  ptirsuita.    Bui 
much  more  signiticant  than  the  dull  Grcd^ 
frontage  of   that  btiildiug  were  the  eadi 
plai."ta"ds  to  be  seen   jvasted   here  and  there 
about  the  streets.    At  tiio  *-op  of  any  of  tliot* 
yon  saw  a  dashing  horse-eoldier,  aitin^  1^ 
eabre,  and  underneath  was  an  announoeiaei^^ 
beginning,  "A  good  opportunity!    W^ated* 
Smart  Young  Men   for   the  service  ol  ib^ 
Honourable  East  India  Compapy."  Of  coois 
all  tliis  is  now  gone,  and  from  the  year  l^i^ 
which  the  trading  monopoly  of  the  Djuipsii 
was  abolished,  aU  has  been  change. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  scarcely  crediUi  ftd 
it  is  not  quite  a  century  since  * 
fourth  book  of  TVitf  Tasl%  deecu 
val  of  the  post-boy  with  the  newspa|Jers«cei^ 
sents  the  country  ge^itlrman  as  Impati'^t 
opt?n  the  printed  sheet  in  oni^r  (a)  U-^xn 
India  is  **  free." 

*•!*  India  f- 
Ami  jtvs  L 

Or  dti  we  griua  ijrr  >iiu!  ' 

But  so  it  was.      Of  ootniM^,  bowirrcf^ 
story  of  the  connection  of  liii»  mtmtrj  wi^] 

India  gi>c&  much  fart:        "      '      '  '     *^ 

Warren  Hastings.    V-  t'*D 
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gimxiet  At  the  comtueuoemeiit  of  this  long 
ijy,  ire  tirill   go  back  to   the  year  1600, 
Eliiwibeth  granted  a  charter  to 
inerdiaiiUt  to  be  called  "The 
Qoifcmor  ;iiid  Company  of  Mercbante  of  Lon- 
tnuiing  to  the  Eoitt  Indies."    The  Dutcli 
far  A  century  bad  settlements  in  liidia, 
It  the  English  and  Duteh  were  now  appear- 
ing upon  the  scene.      Tliere  were  indeed  two 
rival  companies^  one  stationed  at  Amsterdamj 
oo«  in  Loudon.    Tlie  Enji^Uiib  found  the  trade 
▼itb  the  nAtivea  paj»  and  refioh^ed  to  make 
■etilementa  on  the  coast  for  the  convenience 
of  trade.    In  the  aeeond  decade  of  the  century 
re  bad,  by  permission  of  the  native  powera, 
aiUbliubmenta  at   Surat  and   three  or  four 
otlier  places.     The  cliarter  being  renewed  ba 
occMiou  ar06e»  factoriea  or  agencies  were  aet 
'►j'jfrees  not  only  in  Borneo,  Java, &c.,  but 
'    ooai^ts  of  Malab^LT  and   Coromaudeb 
Between  1630  and  1670  the  cities  of  Madras, 
Oklcntta,  and  Bombay  ba<l  aiisen,  and  Charles 
U»  had  gnirjted  the  Com]>any  (for  a  considera- 
ttoJi)  hit  n3y:d  permission  to  make  war  and 
pttci?  at  their  pleasure. 
It  in  not  necessiiry  to  describe  the  capital  or 
of  the  East  India  Company,  or  to 
^..  .uiy  of  its  vicissitudes  except  those 
^hch  fall  within  our  chronological   limits. 
>  the  Compaiiy  were  for  a  long 
Lj  but  merchants,  but  this  was  not 
^^^h  to  last,  and  it  did  not.     By  accident  or 
*^<*Qgu  tlio  agents  of  the  Comjiany  got  mixed 
"P  ih  native  quarrela,  and  money  1>eing  the 
•"i^w^of  war  ever>' where,  the  Company  began 
**'  *c«(uire  eomeUdng  like  actual    territorial 
P'^'ir  in  the  peniusuhi.     Ihiring  t!ie  progress 
'    •  fltory  there  were  many  inatancea  both 
'"*>\^ry   and    tyranny,  traces    of  which 
**'ourjd  in  our  literature  («f.^.  in  Pope — 

"  A«]««p  »nd  tutkod  os  an  Indian  lay, 
Kn  himett  factor  stole  a  g«m  away,  kc. ). 

^^  eaonnons  fortunes  were  made  by  British 

id 

^*^«ntxinjrB,  of  which  a!i<o  traces  abound  in 

litwnUire.      The  rich  uncle  coming  home 

Riy  from  India  to  enable  a  poor  but 

»g  pair  to  marry  was,  until  lately,  a  verj 

iSgare  in  plays  .and  novels. 
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date,  of  course  not  to  the  early  history  of  tlie 
]K!ninBulay  but  simply  so  far  as  to  mention 
that  after  the  death  of  the  celebrated  **  Oreat 
Mogul  ^'  Aurangzebe  (the  greiitest  of  the  Mo- 
gulsX  iii  ^he  year  1707,  the  old  empire  of  India 
began  rapiilly  to  fiUl  to  pieces.  Bombay,  which 
had  been  the  dowry  of  Catherine,  the  Infants 
of  Portugal,  when  she  mairied  oui'  Charles  II., 
was  in  1668  handed  over  to  the  East  India 
Company.  The  Persian  invasion  of  1738,  and 
other  events,  bring  ua  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  later,  when  feude  began 
to  break  out  between  the  English  and  the 
French,  who  hail  also  settlementa  in  India, 
Of  couiBe  war  l^etween  England  and  France 
was  the  signal  for  war  in  India  between  the 
forces  of  the  two  nations  there,  though  the 
interests  of  the  native  princes  were  often  the 
pT^  t+'xl  for  hostilities.  After  the  great  vio- 
loriis  of  Clive  over  the  French,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  recall  excej»t  in  this  general 
way,  the  path  lay  open  to  almost  unreserved 
British  supremacy.  Whun  a  native  prince 
appealed  to  the  Company  for  support  they 
di-Kive  a  bargain  with  him,  which  was  sure  to 
lead  to  quarrtla,  .'tnd  some  kind  of  corruption 
was  not  far  off.  Before  the  close  of  his  career 
Clive,  though  he  did  some  wrong  things,  did 
much  to  make  it  easier  to  govern  India  well 
in  future,  and  the  first  British  governor- 
general,  "Warreu  IListings,  nuw  ^iiqieara  upon 
tlie  scene.  This  brings  us  down  to  eompaiu- 
tively  ii?cent  dates  j>nd  comparatively  familiar 
names  and  events.  Ilyder  Ali  and  the  French, 
w!jo  had  combined  against  the  Britisl^  were 
defeated  in  1781  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  on 
the  whole  India  did  well  under  the  governor- 
ship of  WaiTen  llastingSt  the  story  of  whose 
impeachment  need  not  here  be  told. 

In  1784  Pitt  established  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. Soon  afterwards  we  find  Lord  Corn- 
wall is  in  the  place  of  Warren  Hastings,  and 
he  was  both  the  civil  and  military  master  in 
India.  Before  long,  Wellrsley,  whom  we 
know  better  as  the  Iron  Duke,  is  defeating 
Tippotj  Saib  and  the  French,  and  winning  the 
memorable  victory  agfunst  "  the  myriads  of 
Assaye;"  and  after  this  we  meet  the  names  of 
Lku'iI  Cornwjdlis,  L*>rd  Minto,  and  the  Mar- 
.jiiift  ^  Hiffltiiyg^i     The  Iftst^mmiBfi  nobleman 
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wnM  Ooveruor-gauNnI  of  Iiidk  trom  1013  to 
1423|  aiul  it  Wrt8uii4i4«r  lita  .'uimtDMimtinn  thai 
tlit^  BfilisU  power  tmAlty  coiiiiolidjit«4  linetf 
in  ItidiA.  We  hiul  beeti  al)b  to  hold  it  otiIt 
cm  tx>»dition  of  constiitit  figlitiug  tuid  too  fr»?- 
cjuAtttirjn'Basion,  axid  the  itiory  of  our  jtibtioiia 
with  Lhoie  thu-k  i«g««  Is  from  fliHt  to  bat 
Mlaifieji  with  ni>  ^  and  hoidi*  orttiK^ 

Tlit5  jujeition  of  I  ,  'ijy  hAcJ  tii'V»*r  bittfi 

qtiSto  dear,  and  Uie  military  power  which  it 
^TatlitaUy  a«^inr«d  (tli^  army  at  Uat  reachcrl 
to  ftbtiiit  34ii>,(ilH>  men)  hud  be«JU  tiikcij  tip 
under  pressure,  in  quarrels,  or  for  nt^lf -defeDc**. 
*rhe  aoldiers  were  at  first  mere  voluutt'tirSy 
nonie  of  them  released  or  nuiAway  crtminak, 
aiiil  at  linit  no  natives  were  enlL*»te(i.  We  find 
them  eventually  in  the  army  in  very  Ijuge 
nuuiberi,  but  they  were  never  '*enliateil"  by 
force,  and  that  subject  will  arise  again  when 
we  approach  the  dreivlful  mutiny  of  1857,  It 
hai»  bee  a  already  stated  that  in  183^  tlie 
tradiug  jirivilegea  of  the  C^onipany  were  Utkva 
away,  nad  thiii  led  to  a  curious  state  of  things, 
one,  in  fact,  which  could  not  last.  The  Com* 
jmny  had  to  levy  taxes  to  pay  the  dividends 
on  Eiiai  India  atock,  and  it  had  no  direct 
governing  jjower. 

Under  the  unfortunate  administration  of 
llie  Karl  of  Auckland  be^t^^ui  the  dreadful 
story  of  our  trouble  witli  Afghanistan.  The 
intiependent  and  warlike  character  of  the 
Afghan  race  i&  well  knowu,  wliile  a  glance  at 
the  map  shows  that  this  mountain  region 
may  be  considered  sla  a  grand  natural  barrier 
between  ludia  and  the  more  western  parts  of 
Asia.  Through  the  highlands  of  AfghaDistan 
to  the  regions  of  the  ludua  there  are  only  two 
jiaaaes^  of  whicli  the  Khvlter  Pass  is  one,  and 
it  had  atroug  fHittiiious  of  natural  fortitication 
at  Jellalat»ad  and  Feshawur.  This  pass  is 
fonued  by  Uie  valley  of  the  Cabul  river. 
Cabul,  Ghuzjiee,  t!andflhar,  and  Herat  are 
veiy  important  ctutres  of  communicatioD. 
Between  the  north-western  boundary'  of  Bri- 
tiali  India  and  Persia  there  lies  the  plain  of 
the  Punjaub  or  Puujsb,  then  the  aJpine  region 
of  Af^ltani^Um,  and  tlien  a  deeerU 

With  the  desert  we  liave  no  concern^  but  it 
has  to  be  noted  tliat  the  Punjab  wa^  in  the 
liiiudfi  of   the  HikJw,  a  very  warlike  (M'lfple. 
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who  w€r«  IbeQ  «ii4fr  Ibe  mk  ^ 
Singh  (whone  namc!  m  f anultar  to  m  aUJ^ 
the  Lino  of  Lahore.     In  Af^oiugUii 
had  for  some  time  ItecQ  mcr^  or  ivm  mmut^i 
Onv  Shah  Sujali,  who  hskd  hts^n  Iryiog  tur 
WK-endency,  was  defeated   by  IKM  U 
med  {another  familiar  iAiutte)w  who  iio^ 
in  CsJbnl     Shad 
terrrt*»ry*     MeaiJ% 

recent  confofliuiif  helped   tbeOMielvai  (o 
p.jrtAnt  pomtiono  in  the  n«ortT  J 

jAToviiice  of  Pfiihawitr*     Of  c«  M 

hammed  of  Caliuj  now  t&ade  W9J'  iijx^n  Bm- 
jeet  Singh  of  tlm  8ikhji»  and  the  vn  '    '  " 
far,  la  that  we  find  Sha^h  Sujah  tal 
with  the  Brilii^h,  while  th#  xMlI    i  ^ 
plying  t«  US  for  htljt  against  t 
Lion  of  Lahore,  Hunjeet  Singli 

This  ia»  in  vul_       '        t\ge,  a  jutUv 
of  fiwh ;  but  the  -  i  .3  come.     1*;^ 

hammed,  denied  aasistanoe  by  tJitf  Bitty, 
appliixl  to  Persia,  which  was  cttger  X&  hdfi 
him,  Itaving  an  eye  to  Herat,  At  thii  feioA 
British  jealousy  (just  or  unjust)  of  fiiiftii 
begins  to  plvy  a  part  in  the  stor>%  Pom 
was  on  good  terms  with  Russia,  and  the  tils 
of  Persian  Boldie»"s  hoUling  Hrmt  «ai  abrm* 
ing  to  the  British  mind,  especially  ka  tlutif 
Lord  A  uckland,  Russia,  too,  was  f iioiwl  ttiSa- 
ing  to  the  Afghans  tlte  aid  u-  "  1.^, 

and  it  was  held  by  thv  govenn  tol 

we  must  be  in  command  of  C^bnL  Em^ 
which  was  then  under  an  inde;<  1  '  "  *jO 
chieftain,  wa*  besicgefl    by  tli  Ji 

vain,  the  defence  being  conductoi  hr  Uto- 
temuit  Pottinger.     But  Lonl  Auckhua)  ^ 
cidcd  to  make  war  on  Do«t  MoliamnmL  iritK 
Shah  Sujah  for  excuse,  and     ' 
spatohed  to  tht?  Pereian  Gulf  in  .,  u„  . 
the  Persian  forces  fnim  Herftt.     Kut 
Ilunjeet  Singh  ivfunt^d  to  allikw  the  Bi 
troops  to  jmss  Mi  rough  Lalion*,  jtnd  lh«j 
to  light  their  way  through  tlie  hostile  Urri 
of  Scinde.      In  tho  end    tlje   I        ' 
captured  Ghu^aiee,  drove  out   1 
med,  and  set  up  Shafi  8ujah  in  Uiimi 
wa3  no  great  acliievement,  and   ww 
maintain  our  ptAitioQ.  nominally  Shah 
ponilion,  at  I  V  Ik 

arntv,  aI  a  * 
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At  lumie  tlie  victory  at  Qhtusnee  vrn&  re- 

gutied  Willi  iiati2sfactii>a,  of  course,  becatise 

r     '    '    lAii  iL'IUbed  the  news  of  a  defeat 

«f  {  lb  A^nns;  but  uf  the  wisdom  of 

Lord   Auckiimds   (policy  there  were  various 

iipt&ioxia.     Ncverihete^  tiie  thaak8  of  both 

Itotaes  of  pjirliauieut  were  vot^l  to  the  gover- 

tiQr>giS!neral^  Uit?  commjiii«ler-LQ-chief,  Major- 

gencnd  £lpliiiititoui%  and  the  army  iu  geiiend. 

Tlie  Duko  of  WelUngtoa  did  uot  refuse  his 

tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the  troopei,  aiid  the 

«Q#r<g3r  ^ith  which  the  whole  ex|jeditiou  htul 

bo#a  cairied  out;  but  he  did  not  fail  to  point 

OQI  that  we  luid  entered  upoa  a  dangerous 

and  thttrt  we  were  not  unlikely  to 

disoorer  tluit  our  dilScultiest  had  otdy  just 

begun.     It  m  noticeable  here  tlmt  the  duke 

biinaelf,  when  commander-in-chief  in  India, 

bad  been  recalled  because  hiB  policy  had  been 

too  »ggpe«Bive  I    Mr,  Macaulayt  uot  long  re- 

iBnidd    from  India,  with  all   the  doubtful 

SioiiOQfS  of  his  code  thick  upon  him,  wna  now 

WW  aecrvitary^  and   cordially  sup|x>rt&d   the 

Totoof  tbanks  to  the  army  of  the  Indus.    The 

■ttv  saiiguine  portiou  of  his  remarks  was 

QOlio^y  stultified   by  the   event,      Among 

■WDJ  peculiarities  of  our  Indian  empire,  Mr. 

IfittoUiy  saidt — there  was  none   more  re- 

OMrkaUo  tliau  that  the  people  whom  we  go- 

T»mi?tl  there  were  a  people  whose  estimate 

'•I  (Hir  power  sometimes   far   exceeded    the 

^th,  ind  sometimes  fell  short  of  it.    They 

l^npir  ooUiing  of   our  resources;   they  were 

»i:ooryit  of  our  geographical  fioaition ;   they 

WW  northing  of  the  ijolitical  condition  or  the 

"^^^ii^  power  of  any  of  the  Eui'0|>ean  states. 

"^*lir  lis  oome  and  go,  but  it  was  upon  an 

^■■^•iil  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted, 

wbich  they  held  in  horror.     It  was  no 

;ioii  to  state  tliat  not  merely  the 

kc>ii  '      hut  the  upj)er  class— nay, 

Ih  i^  of  thtt  Dative  province*— 

aUmcjst  without  exception,  so  profoundly 

it  of  Eurojiean  affairs  that  they  could 

Ut\]  whether  the  King  of  the  French  or 

J^k<3  of  Motlena  wfia  the  greatest  ix)ten* 

^^'     Furllier,  l^Ir.  Macaulay  said  he  coultl 

^  Use  house,  Uiat  when  he  was  in  India 

^^  warn  a  rwtlesa  unquiet  feeling  existing 

(^  t«0  nindi  ol  our  subjectjij  neighboiLr>i,  and 


subsidiary  allies  —  a  disposition  to  look  for- 
ward to  some  great  change,  to  some  approach- 
ing revolution  —  to  think  tliat  the  power  of 
iSngknd  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been 
proved  to  be  in  former  tiroes;  in  short,  there 
had  prevailed  a  feeling  in  tlie  public  mind  in 
India,  which,  unchecked,  might  have  led  the 
way  to  gi-eat  calamities.  But  this  great  event, 
tliis  great  triumph  at  Ghuznee,  enacted  so 
signally  by  the  British  troops,  hud  put  down, 
with  a  rapidity  hardly  ever  koown  in  history, 
this  restless  and  uneasy  feeling;  and  there 
never  was  a  period  at  which  the  opinion  of 
our  valour  and  skill,  and  what  was  of  equal 
iuipoi-tance,  the  confidence  in  our  *stiuV  wiis 
higher  than  it  then  wits  in  India, 

Mr.  Macaulay  held  that  there  was  reason 
to  think  that  all  Uie  expense  incurred  by 
these  thousands  of  camels  and  thousands  of 
troo|>8  was  sound  and  profitable  economy. 
He  had,  he  said,  seen  something  of  the  brave 
men  who  defended  our  Indiati  empire;  and  it 
had  been  mutter  of  great  delight  to  him  to  see 
the  warm  att^ichment  to  their  country  and 
their  couLitr)*men  which  arnmated  them  in 
that  distant  land,  and  which  r*dded  a  tenfold 
force  to  the  zeal  and  -vigour  with  which  they 
performed  their  arduous  duties.  There  was 
a  disposition  in  the  service,  continued  Mr. 
ilacaulay,  to  think  that  the  Indian  service 
was  not  so  highly  considered  in  England  as 
other  services  less  able,  and  performed  with 
less  jeopardy,  in  other  countries.  It  was  ex- 
traordinarj^  to  see  the  interest,  with  what 
gratification,  the  smallest  scrap,  the  merest 
line  in  an  English  newspaper,  conferring  any 
praise  on  this  service,  was  receivetl  by  them, 
and  their  delight  would  be  extreme  when 
tliey  came  t-o  read  the  vote  of  thank«  which 
liad  been  conferred  on  them  unanimously  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  he  trusted 
would  be  passed  as  unanimously  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  more  especially  accompanied 
as  it  was  by  the  testimony  to  their  merits 
borne  by  the  greatest  general  that  Englaufl 
ever  protluced. 

We  may  now  leave  India  for  a  time, 
but  we  have  to  paas  round  to  China  and 
to  take  Borneo  on  our  way.  About  this 
time  commenced  the  extraordinary  and  much- 
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diMsnoKd  career  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  some- 
time Bnjah  ol  Sarawak,  of  which  a  complete 
account  sc;\re€ly  belongs  to  tliU  chaiitcr,  though 
it  was  in  IS38  thiit  he  went  out  to  Borneo  and 
eiigttged  in  the  service  of  the  sultan^  who 
afterwards  made  him  rajah.  He  wae  a  man 
of  A  type  which  is  now  pretty  weU  extinct— 
so  much  is  ndmitted  on  all  hands— a  high- 
handed  odvtuiturer,  whose  manner  of  dealing 
witli  -* salvages^'  belonged  rather  to  the  six- 
taeiith  than  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
though  some  pot-tions  of  his  career  were  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  both  iu  and  unt  of 
parliament,  his  services  to  Borneo  are  not 
denied;  and  for  the  moment  his  story  may  stop 
here- 
in our  relations  wiUi  China  we  hay©  a  sub- 
ject of  much  greater  magnitude  and  intricacy. 
Much  of  our  procedure  in  that  country  has 
been  severely  condemned  on  grounds  of  jus- 
tice and  humani^  too;  but  the  chief  interest 
attaching  to  our  qnant^la  with  **  the  yellow 
men  "  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  they  led  to  what  is 
sometimes  caUed  **the  opening  up  of  the 
Chinese  empire,*'  Of  the  exclusivenees  of  the 
Chinese  nothing  new  can  well  be  ^d^  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  pregnant  incidents  of 
the  present  reign  wa«  the  breaking  down  of 
the  barriera  which  shut  out  ^'baibarians^'  like 
ouTselvea  from  intercourse  with  (about)  a 
third  of  the  whole  popuktion  of  tlie  globe. 

It  haa  already  been  mejitioned  that  the 
trading  monopoly  of  the  £aat  India  Company 
was  iu  1633  marked  to  cease.  In  1834  it  came 
toan  endj  and  frequent  quarrels  arose  between 
the  Cliinesc  mandarins  and  the  officers  ap- 
pointed by  our  government  to  protect  our 
commei'ce.  Iu  1838  the  Chinese  appear  to 
have  decided  to  stop  the  trade  in  opium^  and 
the  Britiah  government  sent  out  word  to  the 
East  that  if  our  merchanta  chose  to  carry  on 
tJie  trade  a^  Hmugglers,  it  would  not  be  the 
buainesa  of  the  Queen  to  protect  them  with 
ships  or  soldiers.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Commissioner  Lin — whose  name  was  onco  very 
familiar  in  Oroat  BriLdn— had  bJox'knded  our 
factories  at  Canton,  and  Captain  Elliott,  who 
hod  been  forcod  to  surrender  20^000  chests  ol 
opium,  hod  lATittcn  to  (\^V  '  r  ships  and 

ttx)opii.    In  thti  latti^r  p.^  ,;j  Gaptiin 


Elliott  fired  into  aomo  Gelesthd 
and  a  treaty  was  dmwn  up;  but  this  was 
confirmed  in  Div  ""      ^    :^nd  Sir  Hi 

Futlingerw2ifi&e.  ith  fuU  jwfrm 

for  peace  or  war.  There  ensued  a  *'  war'*  m  idi 
the  yellow  men,  nome  uf  (lie  detaoLi  uf  mhkk 
arv  still  remembsred  «s  harinf  found 
way  even  into  ttreet-baUsdd.  1 
tiais  were  not  prepiired  for  th  y 

giues  and  methods  of  the  barbarians,  and  thfor 
arrows  or  small  t  '   !  not  do  mvtck 

execution*     Om  r*  them  faiiljr 

out  of  their  senses,  and  even  those  who  ooa* 
dcmned  the  opium  war  could  it  *  '  '  '  u^'lh 
ing  at  the  stories  of  the  bcw .  md 

terror  of  the  '^celestiois"  who  had  as  kog 
despised  the  **  barbarims/'  Sevend  plsos 
were  captured  by  the  British,  indudinf  Kin* 
kin,  and   the  island  of   V  itk 

became  ours.    The  treat  v  uiy 

Pottinger  negotiated  with  tine  *'Brottotf 
tiie  Sun  and  Moon,**  bound  bim  to  psyai 
21  millions  of  dollars  for  Uio  r(->st  of  the 
though   he   had   already  paid   f»  millii 
dollars  for  the  value  of  the  conti-^  -  ♦^^ 
The  total  sum  was  more  than  i. 
ling,  and  great  was  tbe  tiiym]>h  of  Lhv 
Briton  and  street-sparrow  when  thi^y  m 
heavy  wagons  po^  through  our  thofui 
with  the  Ens t  iustalmenta  of  due  war-i 
A  song  which  appeared  in  Punchy  to  a 
tune^  has  not  yet  passed  oat  of  memo^:^ 

**  Our  fcMs  in  Chiiia, 
Pottfi  drubbed  in  all  <}uarter^  : 

They'd  Dci'or  lo  fius  a 
Whopping  fpoiD  the  Ikrta:^: . 

And  J  sir,  they  must, 
(Hoir  proud  am  I  to  my  h} 
Down  with  the  duat—and  tax  our  tea  to  pcyii- ' 

Syria  and  Egypt — the  siory  whioh  culc»S 
nated  in  the  capture  of  ?t  Jean  d'Aoe 
Commodore  Napier— demand  a  few  word* 
notice,  partly  for  ordinary  reasons,  ] 
cause  it  was  in  this  siege  that  stcjiiu  v.-.  .  i 
wert  fiwt  employed,  and  partly  betmufe  ^ 
whole  lilRiir  formed  a  striking  et 
the  history  of  our  relations  with  Jl^  , 
Turkey*  Sir  John  Bowring  had  hem  s^^ 
out  about  this  time  by  Lord  ralmerstan  ** 
inquirv  into  the  ooiuin«rGLal  irlritions  uf  t^' 
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and  his  account  of  the  celebrated 

Helic^iDct  All  (whom  Liul^r  He^t^T  Stanhope 

hJoody  tyrant  when  hi*  wanted  to 

he  niimk*r  of  her  men-at-arms,  and 

irk>  rwally  was  ont?),  and  what  tiiat  very  able 

una  'wotild  probably  liav^e  done  in  tlie  British 

ialggfeat  if  he  had  been  differently  treated,  is 

IflO    iiiteretfting  to   be  omitted.     **  I   think/* 

wtiies  Sir  John  Bowring,  *'that  a  great  politi- 

cij  error  waa  committed  by  the  Britiah  govera- 

xamt  when  they  lent  themselves  to  the  views 

(d  the  Ottoman   Porte,  and  determined  to 

eoireo  Mehemet  All,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 

into  subjection^  instead  of  encoinraging  his 

dauTB  for  independence.     His  plan  was  to 

gither  all  the  Arabic-speaking  nations  under 

Egyptian  rule,  and  to  establish  the  founda- 

tioUA  of  a  great  Arab  empire;  and  Iiad  we 

a  party  to  this  arrangement  there  is  no 

tbt  that  we  might  have  exercised  at  Cairo 

11}  bflufiiiee  far  more  potent  than  we  could 

L<^  to  do  at  Constanlinople,  which  ia 

5J!*  of  intrigncj  where  all  the  great 

are  constantiy  straggling  for  ascend- 

t  wd  where  our  policy  is  often  thwarted 

tJie  action  of  Kuaaia,  France,  or  Austria. 

geogimphical  poaition  of  Egypt— standing 

Iwiy  between   England   and   lier  Indian 

pa^BBion*— must  have  a  political  importance 

tile  highest  order.    When  tlie  French  first 

Algiexis  they  made  to  the  pasha  the 

wductive  offera  to  recognize  his  inde- 

of  the  Porte,  if  he  would  co-operate 

in  their  intended  African  expe- 

He  communicated  this  information  to 

Bokis  of  Welhngton,  who  recommended 

Ui  njpudiate  the  offer,  stating  that  if  he 

^  the  service  rendered  to  Englush  interests 

'<!  not  be  forgotten.     Heferriug  to  this 

with  some  bitterness,  he  once  told  me 

^  would  at  any  time  have  de^)atched 

•komimd  of  his  regular  troops  to  assist  in 

ing  oar  authority  in  British  India; 

MWOgh  their  services  might  not  have  been 

^>^  value,  the  offer  was  evidence  of  the 

fly  animus  which  inspired  the  viceroy,'' 

\H  AJi  was  of  very  low  origin,  and 

^Urt  learned  to  read  till  he  was  forty -fltx 

of  ago  *.     Tboagh  he  was,  as  the  Sclnde 

of  Napier,  a  *•  Devil's  brother  ** 


and  a  true  Turk,  he  was  tolerant  and  a 
far-seeing  politician.  Sir  John  Bowring*a 
narrative  of  hia  reception  by  this  "bloody 
t}Tant "  is  both  amusing  and  instructive. 
"The  Pasha,'*  says  Sir  John,  "received  me 
in  his  palace  at  Shoubra,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1837.  We  were  preceded  by  a 
janissary  with  his  silver  staff,  on  horseback, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  men 
who  turned  aside  the  camels,  overturned  the 
donkeys,  beat  the  children,  collared  the  men« 
and  shoved  away  the  women,  it  being  as 
difficult  to  thread  the  streets  of  Cairo  at  sun- 
set as  it  is  to  force  a  passage  through  the 
Royal  Exchange  at  mid -day.  The  pasha's 
secretary  awaited  us,  and  conductetl  us  into 
the  place  of  audience,  in  the  centre  of  which 
were  three  huge  silver  candlesticks  with 
lighted  wax  candles.  In  the  comer  stood 
Mehemet  Ali,  with  hia  white  beard,  soft  and 
fair  hands,  and  fiery  eye.  He  beckoned  us  to 
ap]>roacl^  and  squatted  himself  in  the  comer 
of  the  divan,  on  a  carpet  of  green  and  gold. 
Next  to  Colonel  Campbell,  the  consul-general, 
I  had  the  seat  of  lionour,  the  interpreter 
standing  before  the  pasha.  Coffee  was  ordered 
in,  and  conversation  began.  He  told  us  of  the 
bad  education  he  had  received,  said  that  he 
had  never  seen  civilized  nations,  thfit  he  had 
been  thrown  among  barbarians,  of  whom, 
when  lie  came  to  Egypt,  scarcely  one  could 
read,  but  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  in- 
stmct  his  people,  and  had  ten  thousand  in  dif- 
ferent schooLi.  He  added  that  tliough  he  had 
often  been  at  war,  it  was  against  his  wish  and 
necessary  for  his  protection,  and  that  he  wished 
to  live  ten  yeara  more  in  peace,  in  order  to 
show  what  Egypt  was  capable  of  becoming. 
He  told  us  that  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Syria  the  Ruj^sian  and  French  consuls 
told  him  that  he  should  study  history  in  order 
to  learn  how  to  govern .  *  My  son  wrote  to  me,' 
he  said,  'for  orders.  I  thought  the  best  thing 
was  to  go  myself;  so  I  went,  and  settled  every- 
thing in  a  week.  That  w.is  practical  govern- 
ment— better  than  I  would  have  learned  from 
history.'  Tlie  fact  is  that  he  went  to  Jaffa, 
seized  and  hanged  the  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
and  returned  to  Egypt  in  a  month  from  the 
day  he  had  left  it  Colonel  Campbell^  who  went 
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with  him,  told  me  that  he  never  saw  such  an 
example  of  energy.  Nobody  could  fail  to  be 
struck  with  his  suavity  of  manners,  his  natural 
ease,  his  smile,  and  liis  penetrating  eye.  Who, 
in  that  fine  old  man,  stroking  his  long  beard, 
white  iis  snow,  and  wiping  his  lips  witli  a  fair 
and  fine  pocket-handkerchief,  could  imagine 
that  he  saw  the  slaughterer  of  the  thousand 
Mamelukes,  his  guests  and  dependants,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Wahabees  of  the  holy  cities,  the 
man  who  had  beaixled  thesultan  and  subjugated 
the  half  of  Arabia,  the  hero  of  Syria  and  Can- 
dia  ?  lliere  he  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  divan, 
his  words  l)earing  life  and  death.  It  was  alto- 
gether a  most  interesting  scene.  This  man,  in 
liis  rude  way,  did  wonders  for  Eg}'pt,  caused 
v:ist  tFiicts  of  land  to  be  redeeme<l  from  the 
desert,  introduced  the  fme  sea-island  cotton, 
which  has  become  so  imix>rtiint  an  exiK)i*t  from 
Alexandria,  made  ciinaLs,  though  at  a  fearful 
Rjicritice  of  human  life,  introduced  into  the 
army  the  military  organization  of  Europe,  so 
that  ho  overthrew  again  and  again  the  forces 
of  the  sultin  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  put  his 
s1iii)s  of  war  into  gooil  condition,  and  ap- 
I)ointed  French  ofticors  to  the  supreme  com- 
mands both  in  the  army  and  the  navy.  He 
had  applied  to  our  government  to  obtain  the 
services  of  British  olticen^,  but  met  with  a  re- 
fused. The  Frencli  government,  however,  will- 
ingly gmnted  his  request,  and  in  consequence 
French  interests  in  Egypt  have  not  unfre- 
quently  circumvented  British  iwlicy.*^ 

Wo  must  now  refer  to  an  event,  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  on  social  progress  in  this 
country,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  too 
highly. 

In  May,  1S36,  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  eldest 
brother  of  Leopold  and  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  had  been  on  a  visit  to  England,  accom- 
panied by  liLs  two  young  sons  Ernest  and 
Albert.^  That  visit  was  not  without  an  object, 
although  no  mention  of  its  real  intention  had 
b«^en  made  to  the  persons  most  intimately  con- 
ceiiied.  Stockmar  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers,  and  Stockmar  had  written  "  it  must 
be  made  a  sine  qud  non  that  the  object  of  the 

^  Frandi  Charles  Auffostus  Albert  Emmuiael,  kuown 
alwayi  u  Prince  Albert. 


visit  be  kept  strictly  secret  from  the  prinoeiH 
as  well  as  from  the  prince,  so  as  to  leave  them 
completely  at  their  ease."    Of  course  nearly 
every  Englishman  and  every  Englishwonum 
now  understands  that  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  two  amiable  old  matchmaken— 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his  faithfol 
friend  and  secretary — was  that  Albert,  the 
younger  of  the  two  princes,  and  Victoria,  the 
English  May-flower,  should  fall  in  love  with 
each  other  in  the  most  natural  way  possible, 
and  tliat  then  diplomacy  might  come  in  with  a 
set  face  and  a  gently  warning  finger  to  regu- 
late matters,  and  to  see  that  they  were  quite 
serious  liofoi-e  the  betrothal  should  be  evenso 
much  as  whispered  either  in  England  or  in 
Germany.     By  the  blessing  of  Heaven  this 
happy  plot  of  the  two  amiable  but  astute  old 
gentleman,— the  uncle  being  indeed  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  sagacious  princes  in  Europe, 
—succeeded  admirably,  and  residted  in  one  of 
the  happiest  royal  marriages  ever  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  world;  and  though  it  cannoit 
l)e  doubted  that  even  nursery  gossip  in  Cobui^ 
ix)inted  to  the  intention  to  make  the  youngexr 
son  of  the  ducal  house  an  aspirant  for  th^ 
hand  of  the  Princess  Victoria  long  before  L"^ 
was  probable  that  she  would  be  queen,  it  w»-3 
determined  to  keep  from  the  princess  hcraeS- 
any  influence  which  would  be  stronger  tha  "3 
the  regjinl  with  which  her  future  suitor  migh» 
unconsciously  inspire. 

Leopold,  on  whom  had  devolved  the  giui:* 
dianship  of  his  twice  widowed  sister,  th^ 
Duchess  of  Kent,  and  her  infant  daughter* 
was  deeply   desirous  of   this  alliance; 


«  S(x>n  after  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  ^* 
was  presumptive  hcirera  to  the  throne  of  England,  '^^ 
Duke  of  Kent,  then  in  hii  fifty-first  year,  married  Victo*^ 
^faria  Louise,  Princess  Leiningen,  the  youngest  sister  < 
the  Duke  of  Coburg  and  of  the  bereaved  Leopold.    St 
liail  married  Uie  Prince  Emlch  Charles  of  Leiningen  & 
1S03,  wlicn  slie  uros  scTenteen.  and  his  death  in  181S  l^ 
her  a  widow  with  a  son,  Charles  Emich.  Prince  Leinteff*" 
and  a  daughter,  Anna  Feodora.  afterwards  by  msirto^' 
lYincess  of  Hohenlohe-Langenbnrg.    On  the  Stth  U  HmJw 
1819,  the  Princess  Victoria  was  bom,  and  althoqgit  tf»* 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  on  the  ytTjwaofi^^ 
with  himself,  and  the  probabUiky  of  there  being  thcrrfo'* 
an  heir  to  the  throne,  left  the  succeaiion  donbtfnL  ^ 
l>uke  of  Kent  was  in  tha  habit  of  showing  hit  Inft"' 
daughter  to  his  Intimate  friends,  with  the  wordi^  "I^ 
at  her  well,  for  she  wfU  be  Qoeen  of  Bnfl^d."  TriMB 
Leiningen,  the  half-brother  of  her  mi^etty,  died  in  IB^ 
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,  like  Stooktnar,  he  carefully  refraiii«d 

from  pft>motii)g  it  uDtil  the  character  of  the 

V  I    hveu  observe*!  and  trained,  and 

til  ,i   rojfanl  of  tlie  two  young  people 

tlicmsKjl?^**  had  been  ascertained,  it  is  to  him 

*^    *    its   complete   success   may  be   said    to 

i>t*cn   due.     Although   her  father,   the 

liukc  of  Kent  (who  died  within  eight  monlha 

after   her   birth),   used  to   regard   his  little 

ii%ugUter  Hfl  the  future  sovereign  of  Englsuid, 

Ihe  fKioceaifiou  was  fur  many  years  uncertaiut 

twu  children  were  bom  to  the  i>uke  of 

Doe,  and  though  both  of  them  died  in 

Adehtide  wiw  a  till  young  when  her 

buibuid   came   to  the  throne.      These  were 

tmmg  the  reasons  for  the  comparative  aeclu- 

««i  and  eimpUcity  in  which  tlje  Princess 

Victoria  was  brought  up.     Not  until  she  waa 

t»<?lve  years  old   was  she  aUowed   to  know 

<iwt  «iie  was  next  in  succession  to  the  tlirone. 

Ih«  information  was  conveyed  to  her  by  her 

the  Baroness  Lehjsen,  placing  the 

table  into  the  history  book  from 

**wcli   Mr.   l>avyB  (instructor  to  her  royal 

and  afterwards   Bishop  of   Peter- 

»ti^)  gpave  a  lesson.    In  a  letter  from  the 

to  her  majenty  so  late  as  the  2d  of 

ibcr,  1867,  the  whole  incident  is  very 

i™*^y  cl^flcribed,    "  When  Mr.  Davys  was  gone 

J**iniice«  Victoria  opened,  Jis  usual,  the  book 

_   and  seeing  the  additional  piper,  said, 

I    1  >^ft^«rtaw  that  before.'   *  It  was  not  thought 

*«ry  you  should,  princess/  I  answered. 

'  *  "^^  I  am  nc^irer  tlie  throne  th;in  1  thought.' 

^^  ^  c-  is,  madam,'  I  said.    After  some  moments 

l^rbccM  reeumed,  'Now  many  a  child 

■^  boast,  but  they  don't  know  the  difficulty. 

b  much  splendour,  but  there  is  more 

piibility/     The   jirinceas   having  lifted 

™  ^-^^c  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  while  she 

•  gave  Rie  that  little  hand,  saying,  *  I  will 

1      l^^oi !    I  understand  now  why  you  urged 

^^"^  mudi  to  learn  even  Latin.    My  aunts 

never  did:  but  you  told 

i tion  of  Engl  iah  gruramar 

ot  all  ihif  fiegsoit  expr«?88ione,   and   I 

>«d  it  AS  you  wiAhecl  it;  but  I  understand 

^^  ^4«.  Ilnnnt^  ritnoct  T^lalacai,  entor^l  tlie  Britlab 
^*^.  m»A  pomioAiidj  ib«  rciyil  ya^hl  The  rHnMas 
^^^^«iu^  «n«ii0ii  tluj  sad  of  livptrailMr.  itert 


ail  better  now,'  and  the  princess  gave  me  her 
hand,  repeating,  *I  will  be  goodT  I  then 
said,  *But  your  aunt  Adelaide  is  stiU  young, 
and  may  have  children,  and  of  course  they 
would  ascend  the  throne  of  their  father, 
William  IV.,  and  not  you»  princess/  The 
princess  answered,  'And  if  it  was  so,  I  should 
never  feel  disappointed,  for  1  know  by  the  love 
Aunt  Adelaide  bears  me,  how  fond  she  is  of 
children,*  Wlieu  Queen  Adelaide  lost  her 
second  princess  she  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  *  My  children  are  dead,  but  youra  lives, 
and  she  is  mine  too/" ^ 

There  is  something  of  quaint  '*  old  ia&h- 
ionedneds''  about  this  description,  as  there  is 
about  the  conversation  which  it  records;  but 
it  shows  very  diatincUy  the  meaning  of  that 
retirement  to  which  alliiBion  has  more  than 
once  been  made  in  referring  to  the  titiining  of 
the  young  princess. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  suooession 
to  the  tlu^one  became  more  certain,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  niece  for  whom  he  felt  a 
parental  aflection  and  a  guardian's  respon- 
sibility became  of  still  graver  moment  to  King 
Leopold;  and  though  he  ahnred  the  warm 
regard  of  ail  the  C'oburg  family  for  the  nephew 
who  fi-om  babyhood  had  been  a  prime  favour- 
ite because  of  hia  singularly  engaging  char- 
acter no  less  tlian  for  his  personal  l>eauty, 
he  would  take  no  Btt*p  to  promote  au  alliance 
until  he  was  well  assured  that  it  would  be  for 
the  mutuid  happiness  of  the  young  people 
Ihemaelves.  The  seiious  (jiieation  was  whether 
Albert  possessed,  or  would  be  able  to  acquirei 
those  characteristics  which  would  qualify  him 
for  the  difficult  position  of  consort  of  a 
young  const itutioual  sovereign  in  a  country 
where  there  was  always  extreme  jealousy  of 
interposition,  and  where  the  suspicion  of 
"foreign  influence"  woidd  be  ever  vigilant 
and  unrelenting.  Added  to  this  was  the  re- 
solution, probably  bom  of  the  abiding  tender 
memory  of  hi,**  own  love  and  beiijavement, 
that  if  this  marriage  were  ever  to  take  place 
it  should  be  no  merdy  prudential  alliance,  but 


1  Lift  qf  lAe  J^riruv  Contort  On  tbo  fubleet  ol  the 
latfumtioQ  of  her  jiroUnbk  tuuco^uu,  Uta  qutta  ny  Ui 
0  note,  *'  T  cried  much  on  teanUim:  ii»  and  evor  dcpjiorvd 
thit  contijjgencjr " 
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one  of  aflfection  and  esteem  also.  lie  could 
have  had  no  moi-e  faithful,  no  more  ])ractical, 
andy  be  it  added,  no  more  subtle  ally  than 
Stockmar:  subtle  even  by  his  very  indepen- 
dence and  unity  of  puriK>se.  Leopold  was  of 
opinion  that  no  other  prince  wns  so  qualified 
to  make  his  niece  happy,  or  to  fulfil  woi-thily 
the  difficult  duties  of  the  consort  of  an  English 
queen.  Stockmar  as  friend  and  counsellor 
thought  it  his  duty  to  t:ikc  care  that  this 
opinion  was  well  founded.  Since  1S34  he  had 
resided  with  his  family  at  Coburg,  but  without 
any  relations  with  the  duail  house,  where  it 
was  believed  that  he  was  no  favourite.  He 
had  only  casual  opportunities  of  observing  the 
young  princes,  and  occupied  with  his  studies, 
and  in  nilher  poor  he^ilth,  he  had  sufTicieut, 
and  to  him  agreeable  occupation  in  the  retired 
life  he  led  apart  from  courts  and  politic^il 
questions.  But  Leopold  had  been  his  model 
prince,  and  w:is  still  his  beloved  master  and 
friend.  An  appeid  from  him  beciime  a  com- 
mand, especially  when  it  had  reference  to  the 
happinesaof  the  little  English  princcssof  whom 
he  had  seen  so  much  while  he  w:is  in  London. 
He  soon  sought  opportunities  of  meeting  the 
young  ])rinces,  and  his  scrutinizing  eye  was  as 
quickly  fixed  upon  the  younger.  **  Albert  is 
a  fine  young  fellow,"  he  wrote  in  183G;  "well 
grown  ior  his  age,  with  agi-eeable  and  valuable 
qualities ;  and  who,  if  things  go  well,  may  in  a 
few  years  turn  out  a  strong,  handsome  man  of 
a  kindly,  simjile,  yet  dignified  demeanour.  Ex- 
ternally, tlierefore,  he  jwssesses  all  that  jjleases 
the  sex,  and  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries 
must  please.  It  may  prove,  too,  a  lucky  cir- 
cumstance, that  even  now  he  has  something 
of  an  English  look."  There  is  nothing  very 
** gushing"  in  this  reference,  but  Stockmar  was 
always  plainly,  sometimes  almost  grimly, 
matter-of-fact.  He  committed  himself  to  no 
opinion  then,  but  only  ventured  to  continue 
by  saying.  "  He  is  said  ti>  be  circumspect,  dis- 
creet, and  wen  now  cautious.  But  all  this  is 
not  enough.  Ho  ought  to  have  not  merely 
great  ability,  but  a  rijht  ambition  and  great 
force  (»f  will  ;is  well.  To  pursue  for  a  life- 
time a  political  career  so  arduous  demands 
more  than  energ\'and  inclination  -it  demands 
also  Umt  earnest  frame  of  mind  which  is  ready 


I  !' 


of  its  own  accord  to  sacrifice  mere  pleasure  to 
real  usefulness.    If  he  is  not  satisfied  hereafter 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  achieved  one 
of  the  most  influential  positions  in  Europe, 
how  often  will  he  be  tempted  to  repent  what 
he  has  undertaken  ?     If  he  does  not  from  the 
very  outset  accept  it  as  a  vocation  of  grave 
responsibility,  on  the  efficient  fulfilment  of 
which  his  honour  and  happiness  depend,  there 
is  small  likelihood  of  his  succeeding.''    Tliere 
is  something  deeply  significant  in  these  vonls 
when  they  arc  read  now  in  the  light  of  what 
Prince  Albert  became,  and  of  the  estimate  in 
which  he  lived  to  be  held  by  the  English 
people;  something  very  pathetically  significant 
in  them,  when  we  remember  that  they  are  here 
quoted  fi-om  a  biography  of  the  prince  com- 
])iled  under  the  direction  of  our  queen  herself,^ 
and  j)ublished  only  six  years  ago — a  biography 
in  which  she  records,  now  that  she  is  able  to 
suiTound  herself  with  her  chihlren's  children, 
the  tender  and  true  and  simple  emotions  of 
her  own  "love-making," — and  to  confess  with 
pride  how  her  youthful  heart  was  stirred  with 
an  affection  that  abides  with  her  still,  and  the 
memory  of  which  has  never  left  her  duiing 
the  years  of  her  widowhood. 

So  the  Duke  of  Coburg  came  to  England  in 
May,  1S3G,  and  stayed  for  four  weeks,  ft 
was  no  more  than  a  friendly  visit.    The  prince 
had  often  in  still  earlier  years  heard  his  grand- 
mother, the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Godia,  say 
how  she  should  like  him  to  form  an  alliance 
with  his  cousin;  but  even  if  he  had  reason  ^^ 
suppose  that  this  was  more  than  a  family  wis^ 
ca.'iually  though  earnestly  expressed,  he  w<»* 
an  exceedingly  unlikely  person  to  bring  it    '^ 
any  j>ractical  issue  without  some  more  A-** 
tiuctly  pei-sonal  motive.     That  such  mot*"* 
arose  on  both  sides  during  this  visit  th^" 
seems  to  he  little  reason  to  doubt,  and  iud«?' 
dii*ectly  after  the  visitors  had  departed  K^i* 
Leopold  began  to  make  his  niece  aware  of  t^ 
hopes  and  wishes.    That  it  was  done  ^'^  "' 
kindly  art  there  need  be  no  question;  for 
elicited  an  .answer  which  must  have  h^^^ 
eminently  satisfactory,  since  it  concludes  bX 
saying,  *'  I  Lave  only  now  to  beg  yon,  8'/' 


PRINCE  ALBERT, 


imdc,  to  take  care  of  the  heiiltli  cl 
ooe  nov  so  dc^xix  to  me,  mid  to  take  Uim  under 
yonrqioaal  protection*  I  hope  and  truat  that 
wJl  wUl  go  on  piMsperoiMly  and  well  on  this 
flaliject,  now  of  m  much  importance  to  me/' 
Sbe  did  not  nppeid  in  vain.  From  that 
ifioit  not  only  Leopold  but  Stockmor  were 
roted  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  prince.  The 
oooTM  ol  hk  edttmtion,  hii  health,  and  hiB 
parstiitft  were  assiduously  watched^  and  to  a 
jpwit  extent  judidotialy  directed^  but  in  such 
'^  tBanncT  that  be  wa^i  left  free»  or  at  JiLI 
ertiots  with  the  freedom  of  one  who  m  grateful 
lior  kiiidly  aad  sympathetic  aid  and  agreeable 


On  leaving  London  the  prince  and  his  bro- 
iler went   to  Pari^  whei'e   they  made   the 
Aoc{tmiiitJU]oe   of    the    Orleans    family;   and 
tkenoe  to  Bnissels;  for  as  Stockmar  wisely  con - 
•idered  titat  as  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
oDont*  ol  studies  on  which  they  were  to  enter 
Hipulfl  tiidude  a  frank  estimate  of  men,  the 
^^Hrictions  of  the  society  of  Cobtirg,  where 
^^■iij'  would  occupy  so  conventional  a  position^ 
^^rwald  prurcnt  their  forming  acquaintances 
t^en  though  they  might  be  receiving  instruc- 
imh  from  eminent  professors.     The  pobtical 
lUitude  of  PrusaiA  made  it  an  exceedingly 
lad  tdiool  at  which  to  gain  any  true  know- 
U<igr  of  public  affairs  and  the  relative  position 
tf  Caropean  states,  while  the  society  at  Berlin 
«is  either  bopelesly  formal  or  notoriously 
|Vofli^te»    Vienna  was  equally  objectionable 
^  %  German  prince,  and  the  univereities 
^^'^  t«o  natfrowly  scholastic  for  a  young  man 
•feo  mi^t  have  soon  to  take  a  practical  part 
^  ^^^loctal  if  not  in  the  political  conditions  of 
**  **»^p<il1aiit  state.   In  Brussels  Leopold  him- 
^•^  ^wnutQgag^  in  organizing iind  establishing 
^ *^'^>t»iitotiop al  government;  and  whether  the 
|:      *  *      u'o  nephews  married  the  young 
ii  lid  or  not,  he  would  there  be 

to  pursue  studies  which  would  tit  him  to 
^^^  a  distinguished  place  in  tlie  world-  Baron 
^^^hiaaiai,  a  retired  officer  of  the  English- 
^"'^^iisa  UgioOv  was  their  tutor  in  history  and 
•'^^^tn  langisngeiL     With  M,  Quetelet,  the 
'^^n^t  itotisty  they  rtaad  the  higher  mathe- 
^"'^^m,  and  tlidr  appUcation  to  social  and 
ilmiies  which  alwai 


•u. 


had  such  an  attraction  for  Prince  Albert  that 
for  sevei-al  years  he  kept  up  an  intimate  cor- 
respoudenoe  with  his  distinguished  tutor.  In 
the  spring  of  1837  they  went  to  Bonn,  where 
they  remained  for  eighteen  months  under  the 
direct  tuition  of  the  able  professors  who  were 
then  attached  to  the  university;  and  here 
Prince  Albert  was  distinguished  cot  only  for 
the  eager  prosecution  of  his  studies  and  his 
especial  delight  in  questions  of  public  law, 
metaphysics,  and  philosophy,  but  for  his  ami- 
able temper,  and  for  that  social  attraction  of 
which  his  remarkable  talent  for  grotesque  but 
genial  mimicty  and  his  keen  sense  of  humour 
were  considerable  elements.  As  he  was  also  an 
accomplished  musician,  an  excellent  hand  with 
the  foils  even  among  the  student  experts,  and 
had  taken  care  to  maintain  the  practice  of 
those  manly  ©porta  which  enabled  him  to 
enjoy  exercise  in  tlie  country,  it  may  be  be- 
iievod  that  he  justified  the  declaration  of  one 
of  his  close  finends  and  companions,  PrLnoe 
William  of  Luweuatein,  that  **he  spared  no 
exertion  either  of  mind  or  body;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  i-ather  sought  difficidties  in  order  to 
overcome  them,  the  result  being  such  an  har- 
monious development  of  his  powers  and  facul- 
ties as  is  very  seldom  atrived  at." 

It  was  while  the  princes  were  at  Bonn 
that  the  Princess  Victoria  came  to  the  throne, 
and  Stockmar,  as  we  have  already  seen,  came 
to  England  as  her  confidential  secretary  and 
adviser.  In  a  modest  and  sensible  letter  Prince 
Albert  congratulated  his  **  dearest  cousin  **  on 
the  high  but  difficult  task,  for  which  he 
prayed  that  she  might  receive  heavenly 
strength,  and  find  a  reward  for  her  efforts  in 
the  thankfulness  and  Jove  of  her  subjects.  Of 
course  there  were  rumours  of  a  contemplated 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  her  cousin ^ 
but  the  prince  himself  had  not  been  made 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  He  was 
not,  so  to  Bpeak,  an  officially-recognized  lover. 
It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  know  that  during 
the  autamii  vacation,  when  he  and  his  brother 
were  making  a  pedestrian  tour — a  delightful 
hobday  of  exploration  in  Switzerland  and 
amidst  the  Italian  lakes— he  collected  views^ 
little  memorials,  a  *'Ito8e  dee  Alpes*^  from  the 
dt  to  be  forwarded  to  bar  on  Uin  rofatfii* 
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After  another  Bhort  perio<l  of  asBiduoiia  ntudy 
at  Huiin  it  wiut  thoujo^ht  d(^8irable  that  he 
flhould  l)c  formally  made  acfjuainted  with 
the  project«<l  marriage.  ThuH  we  see  alter- 
nately the  diplomatic  and  official  and  the 
natiinU  or  human  sides  of  this  royal  court- 
ship. The  queen  had  been  consulted  by  her 
uncle,  who  thought  that  some  decidetl  an-ange- 
mcnts  should  be  made  for  the  following  year. 
The  fnuik  reply  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  royal  maiden  trained  as  Victoria 
h.id  been,  and  had  in  it  something  character- 
istic of  the  candid  common  sense  for  wliich 
the  sovereign  was  even  then  distinguished. 
Both  she  and  the  prince  were  too  young,  and 
she  l)eing  under  age,  her  subjects  might  think 
her  marriage  prenuiture.  He  sjioke  English 
but  imjwrfectly,  and  it  was  important  that 
this  defect  should  l>e  remedied;  besides  this 
he  neeiled  more  experience,  more  self-reliance, 
and  greater  opportunities  and  habits  of  obser- 
vation than  he  could  possibly  have  ac<]uired. 
AVe  seem  to  ])e  able  to  trace  in  these  simple 
but  practiciil  objections  the  same  sense  of 
dnty  which  caused  the  sudden  impulsive 
declaration,  "  I  will  be  good,**  to  be  made  to 
the  governess — the  same  ilesire  to  he  worthy 
of  her  high  calling  which  bent  the  little  head 
over  the  puzzlin;T  I^itin  grammar.  The  prince, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  Brussels,  was  informeil 
l>y  King  lAM)]K)ld  of  the  family  j>roposals,  and 
of  tlu^se  which  were  accepted  as  necessary 
conditions.  It  w;vs  not  unnatuml  that  he 
should  have  been  dis:ippointed,  but  he  took  a 
high  and  honounible  view  of  the  situation. 
He  w;w  ready  to  submit  to  the  j»i*oiH)sed  de- 
lav,  but  lie  should  expect  some  assui-ance  to 
go  upon.  If,  after  waiting  jH^rhajw  for  three 
years,  he  found  that  the  queen  no  longer 
desired  the  marriage,  he  would  l>e  placetl  in  a 
ridiculous  ]>o<itiou.  an<l  to  a  certain  extent 
his  future  piwpects  would  W  niine<l.  It  was 
tvrtainly  i-ather  hard,  esix?cially  as  the  tpieen 
had  thought  it  her  duty  to  ceast*  corresiwnding  ' 
with  him  after  her  acivssion.  But  Prince  i 
Albert  hat!  grown  much  moi-e  mature  during  I 
the  previous  year,  and  the  objeotivuis  to  his  | 
youthful  apiH\irance  and  even  to  the  need  for 
greater  exix^rience  had  already  diminished. 
His  uncle  was  more  than  ever  satistieil  with 


him.    Stockmar,  cool,  calculating,  and  ami- 
ously  inquiring,  had  begun  to  form  a  high 
estinmte  of  his  character  and  abilities.   These 
opinions  were  soon  likely  to  be  confirmed.   On 
leaving  Bonn  it  waa  arranged  that  the  prince 
should  make  a  tour  in  Italy,  there  to  stady 
not  only  books  and  politics,  but  men  and 
manners.    The  queen,  who  had  already  con- 
fided to  Stockmar  her  true  wishes,  requested 
him  to  accompany  the  prince.     There  wu 
little  difficulty  in  this  arrangement,  and  any 
siu-prise  which  he  might  have  felt  that  the 
confidential  physician,  secretary,  and  friend  of 
his  uncle  Leopold  should  be  his  conn}ianioD 
was  easily  accounted  for  by  Stockmar's  knor- 
le<lge  of  Italian  society  and  his  undonhted 
attainments.     It  was  a  happy  pleasant  holi- 
day, tempered  by  daily  hours  of  studv  and 
simple  active  habits.  The  country  round  Flor- 
ence was  the  delightful  resort  of  the  prince 
and  his  friend  and   companion  Sir  Francta 
Seymour,  then  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  19tli 
Kegiment.    The  greatest  pain  of  this  jouney 
waa  that  it  was  made  without  the  brother, 
from  whom  he  had  alwa}'8  been  inseparable^ 
Prince  Ernest  had  entered  upon  active  mili- 
tary life  at  Dresden,  and  the  parting  had  been 
very  grievous,  for  the  brothers  loved  eacVk 
other  sincerely.    But  there  was  no  leisure  for 
unavailing  son'ow.     Early  rising,  study  fro«*^ 
six  till  nt)ou,  a  simple  mid-day  meal,  a  vi&i  ^ 
to  some  gallery  of  art  or  tin  excursion  to  tlr*-*^ 
lovely  environs  of  the  city,  or  two  or  thr^?^ 
hours  devoted  to  the  grand   organ  in  tfc^ 
Church  of  the  Ridia — such  was  the  asm-  ^ 
day  8  occupation.     The  prince  was  never  fo^^:^ 
of  the  ordinary  fashionable  amusements      ^ 
society,  as  people  in  England  found  out  afi«^- 
wanls;  but  of  course  he  sometimes  had 
accept   invitations — indeed,   in    a   letter 
Prince  Liiwenstein,  he  says  he  never  exco-^P* 
himself.     "  I   have  thrown  myself  into    "tJ 
vortex  of    society.     I   have   danced,  dix*^^ 
su}>peil,  iviid  compliments,  been  introduced     ^ 
|>eojde  and  had  people   introduced   to    it«*? 
chatted  French  and  English,  exhausted  erfti'' 
conceivable  phrase  about  the  weather,  jday€^ 
the  amiable  —  in  diort,  have  made  'boDiw 
mine  k  mauvais  jeu.'    Ton  know  my  pafl8i<^n 
for  this  sort  of  things  and  must  therefor^ 
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\  ^^jmn  my  ttreugth  of  ohanicter— in  Hhort,  I 

^^^  tk^rtfr  excused  myself,  never  returned 

K«KS«  till  ^r^  in  the  morning— in  a  word, 

Im^ve  5iirly  drained   the  carnival  cup  to 

«»    4re^."    There  in,  of  coursej  a  touch  of 

>  m  this.    The  prince  cared  little  for  the 

tllfilk  and  the  mere  frivolities  of  ordinary 

^■BAi'^mlilies;    /uid   though    his   qniditiea   yiere 

«iii.i neatly   sociJil,   they  were   never   of   that 

gre^giinotifi  kind  which  mmie  him  happy  in  a 

cTf»'«iFd*    There  must  be  purpose  in  all  thiit 

b#  amid  and  did,  and  probably  only  thf)fle  who 

tai^^v  bim  intimately  aud  in  hi^  domestic 

tvlm^lvns  really  knew  what  an  intensity  there 

^f*a    in  hb  affection,  and  how  eanieatly  be 

tvgm:ril«tl  those  who  were  near  to  him  in  his 

d*iljr  life.    Ordinarily  he  was  looked  upon  as 

wlfi    atid    undemonstrative^   if   not   actually 

llia<*ceMible*    There  is  no  need  now  to  e-x- 

V^timh  on  the  social  and  domestic  character 

<rf  t*riiice  Albert.    All  that  need  be  said  may 

**  c«:iiiveyed  by  one  short  extract  from  her 

"»^jesly'«  journal  on  the  22d  of  January,  1841, 

^^^  long  after  the  birth  of  the  princesa  royal, 

♦lieuthtf  royal  household  had  gone  to  Wincbor 

*-*«tle  to  spend  the  Christmasi  holidiiys  after 

^    iHieen'a  recovery.     *'I   told  Albert  that 

'ori^^rlj  1  was  too  happy  to  go  to  London,  and 

^"^^•^t^bt'd  to  lejive  it,  and  how,  since  tJie  bleswed 

'will-  of  niy  marriage,  and  still  more  biiico  the 

•oaitui*^^  I  dislike  and  am  unhap[>y  to  leave 

***  Ooantry,  and  could  be  content  and  happy 

'"•^^^  to  go  to  town.    This  please<l  him.    The 

""•^  pleiumres  of  a  [)raceful,  quiet,  yet  merry 

^^    in  the  country,  with  my  inestimable  hu»- 

*^«1  and  friend,  my  all  in  all,  are  far  more 

'''^ble   than    the  amusements   of    London, 

fj^^^h  we  don't  despine  or  dialike  theae  some- 

*Tb#  lUilian  tour  was  over,  and  it  had  greatly 

^*«d  !/»  expand  the  prince's  knowledge  nnd 

^^^▼iencfv    He  was  jireparing  to  settle  down 

^•Wc  RrAenau— the  place  of  Ms  birth — there 
^Qs^^y  to  study  the  Enjrlish  Lmguage  and 
^■*<JTy,  wlu^n  hia  father  called  upon  him  to 
^^^^^lapany  him  to  <  'arl-^bad.     Stockmar,  who 

^••'i*Ap«  had  some  doubt  whether  the  rem  ark - 

"^^  rnnir**  and  variety  of  his  studies,  and 
Jy  his  proficiency  in  some  accomplish- 


application  to  subjects  an  acquaintance  with 
which  would  give  him  a  due  position  tliere- 
iifter,  wrote  to  him  sound  advice  and  kindly 
counsel,  and  even  ventured  to  banter  him,  jxtr- 
ticularly  on  his  apparent  averHion  to  spend 
much  time  in  the  society  of  ladies.  Meanwhile 
t!ie  I'easonH  for  delaying  the  proposed  marriage 
were  diminishing.  There  were  many  argu* 
ments  in  favour  of  the  young  queen  having  a 
suitable  protector  who  would  have  tlie  right 
to  \ie  constantly  near  her.  Other  alliances 
had  already  been  pro[)osed,  but  in  her  own 
words  **  she  never  had  an  idea,  if  she  m juried 
at  all,  of  any  one  else,"  The  mutual  distrust 
of  political  parties  was  increasing  rather  than 
dtniitiishiug,  and  it  waa  more  and  more  diiK- 
ailt  for  the  sovereign  to  maintain  a  position 
of  neutrality.  Still  delay  had  been  insisted 
on  J  the  langiJage  of  diplomacy  and  of  friendly 
but  formal  represente'ition  had  been  addressed 
to  the  prince  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  lOih 
of  October,  1839,  lie  mid  hi«  brother  once  more 
arrived  at  Windsor  Castle,  e\ndei3tly  under 
the  impression  that  the  marriage  was,  if  nut 
altogether  broken  off,  ut  all  events  su^spended 
for  three  or  four  years.  But  three  yeans  had 
already  elapsed  since  the  first  meeting,  and 
handsome  as  both  young  men  were,  Albert's 
appearance  was  so  striking  not  only  in  its 
manliuesa,  but  for  the  self-control  and  gentle 
intelligence  of  his  expreasion,  that  doubts 
founded  on  his  youth  or  want  of  experience 
were  not  likely  to  lajst.  Probably  the  mere 
fact  of  such  a  meeting  wiis  enough.  Two  days 
after  his  arrival  the  queen  writes  to  her  uncle 
in  her  u.<9ual  artless  way :  **  Alberts  beauty  is 
most  sti'iking,  and  he  is  most  amiable  and  un- 
aflFected,  in  short,  very  fascinating.  The  young 
men  are  very  amiable,  delightful  companions, 
and  1  am  very  liappy  to  have  them  here."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Leopold,  or 
Stockmar,  or  Melbourne  was  most  pleused  at 
thequickly  following  result— a  result  expressed 
in  the  young  queen^a  letter  to  Stockmar,  her 
counsellor  and  8ecretiiry,on  the  loth  of  October, 
"  I  do  feel  so  guilty,  I  know  not  how  to  begin 
my  letter  j  but  I  think  the  news  it  will  con- 
tain will  be  autTicient  to  ensure  3*our  forgive- 
ness. Albert  has  comi>letely  won  my  heai-t, 
and  .*in  was  ii|||]iiy)iytween  us  this  morning. . . . 
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I  feel  certain  he  will  make  me  very  happy.  I 
wish  I  could  say  I  folt  as  (rertain  of  making 
him  liappy ;  but  I  shall  <lo  my  best  Uncle 
Lcoi>old  must  tell  you  all  about  the  details, 
which  I  have  not  time  to  do.  .  .  .  Albert  is 
very  much  attached  to  you.*' 

But  the  prince  himself  also  writes  to  Stock- 
mar  on  the  following  day,  full  of  his  new 
wonder  and  happiness  at  finding  himself  the 
object  of  so  much  affection,  and  quoting  the 
famoas  lines  from  Schiller's  "Song  of  the 
Bell." 

** Heaven  opens  on  the  ravish'd  eye; 
The  heart  is  all  entranced  with  bliss." 

And  this  was  not  the  transient  sentiment  of 
tlie  first  courtship.  "True  and  fast,"  the 
y»rince  proved  to  be  wortliy  of  the  motto  of 
his  ancient  house.  The  letters  of  the  Liter 
married  lives  of  tliis  happy  royal  pair  are  just 
as  really  love-let tci-s  as  any  that  note  the  first 
spring-tide  of  their  regard.  On  the  23d 
November,  1839,  thei-e  was  a  special  meeting 
of  the  ])rivy-council  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
at  which  eighty- three  membei-s  were  present, 
to  hear  the  queen  intimate  her  intention  of 
allying  herself  in  marriage  with  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg.  "Precisely  at  two,"  the 
queen  records  in  her  Journal,  "  I  went  in.  The 
room  was  full ;  but  I  hardly  knew  who  was 
there.  Lord  Melbourne  I  saw  looking  kindly 
at  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes;  but  he  was  not 
near  me.  I  then  read  my  short  declaration. 
I  felt  my  hands  shouk,  but  I  did  not  make  one 
mistake.  I  felt  more  happy  and  thankful 
when  it  was  over.  Lonl  Liinsdowne  then 
rose,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  privy-council, 
asked  that  *  this  most  gi*acious  and  most  wel- 
come communiciition  might  be  printed.'  I 
then  left  the  room — the  whole  thing  not  last- 
ing above  two  or  three  minutes.  The  Duke 
of  Cambridge  came  into  the  small  library 
where  I  was  standing,  and  wished  me  joy." 
The  royal  declaration  was  in  these  words: — 
"  I  have  caused  you  to  be  summoned  at  the 
present  time  in  order  that  I  may  acquaint  you 
with  my  resolution  in  a  matter  which  deeply 
concerns  the  welfare  of  my  people  and  the 
happiness  of  my  future  life.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  ally  myself  in  marriage  with  the 
Prince  Albert  of  Saze-Coburg-Gotha.  Deeply 


impressed  with  the  sdemnitj  of  the  engage- 
ment which  I  am  about  to  contract,  I  have 
not  come  to  this  decision  without  matore  con- 
sideration, nor  without  feeling  a  strong  assur- 
ance that,  with  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
it  will  at  once  secure  my  domestic  felicity  ud 
serve  the  interests  of  my  country.  I  hare 
thought  fit  to  make  this  resolution  known  to 
you  at  the  earliest  period,  in  order  that  yon 
may  be  fully  apprised  of  a  matter  so  highly 
imiK)rtaut  to  me  and  my  kingdom,  and  whidi 
I  persuade  myself  will  be  most  acceptable  to 
all  my  loving  subjects." 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1840,  the  queen 
o])ened  parliament,  and  the  first  words  she 
uttered  referred  to  that  marriage  which  it 
was  ho|>ed  might  be  conducive  to  theinteresti 
of  the  peoi)le  as  well  as  to  her  own  domestic 
hai)piness.  There  was  but  one  general  feeling 
in  the  country  on  the  latter  subject;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  continued  exasperation  of 
the  Tories  at  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
Whig  ministry — a  suspicion  for  which  then 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  many  grounds  of 
excuse  —  Uie  national  welcome  of  the  prinee 
might  afterwards  have  been  unalloyed  bj 
tliose  party  disputes  on  the  subject  of  hit 
leligion,  his  income,  and  his  relation  to  the 
crown,  which  would  liave  been  painful  to  » 
less  informed  mind,  or  to  a  less  dignified, 
equable,  and  undemonstrative  temper.   Hm 
successes  which  had  been  achieved  in  Indi* 
were  almost  the  only  matter  for  congntoUr 
tion  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
except  this  marriage ;   but  the  loyalty  aw 
regard  of  the  people  were  sufficient  to  gi« 
the  topic  of  the  approaching  wedding  ptf*- 
mount  importance  even  in  the  face  of  Chartiit 
riots,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  disafee- 
tion  towards  the  government,  which  aios© 
from  widely  prevailing  distress,  and  the  de- 
mand for  a  reduction  of  taxes  on  artidea^** 
common  consumption. 

Tlie  address  of  congratulation  which  »•• 
presented  to  the  queen  by  parliament  *»• 
warm  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  emotion  vhicb 
greeted  the  announcement  of  the  approad^ 
marriage  was  intense.  Sir  Robert  Peel**'* 
supporting  the  addreae  as  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, spoke  of  her  majesty's  lingabr  ff"^       \ 
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tie  to  gratify  her  p»rtvate  feel- 
le  performed  her  public  dutj,  and 
J  bc9t  gi»anuitee  for  Imppmees  by 
im  alliance  fouuded  on  aUectiou. 

tl  doubtless  willing  imd  ready 
oee  confidential  relationg  which 
tevolve  on  him  who  had  the  right, 
cxiii  iicquire  the  ability,  to  advise 
j]k^  sovereign.  But  the  prince 
^Bived  in  Engl&nd.  The  mar- 
iiliiul  yet  to  be  arranged;  and 
elements  of  discoi-d  beside 
eded  from  the  political  jea- 
erne  Tories,  the  weak  indif- 
by  of  the  Wbigs,  and  the 
tnns  of  disaffection  to  the  gov- 
^  already  pointed  to  a  strange 
|n  tlie  Eadicab  and  the  fol- 
obert  Feel,  who  foresaw  that 
■t  ioon  come  when  the  ministry 
to  give  way*  The  government 
I  by  the  too  obvioua  aid 

m  O^Connell,  who  lost  no 

of  aaailing  the  Tories  with  vio- 
He  bad  taken  the  opportunity  of 
Ijier  majesty's  refusal  to  dtsmissi 

Pe  bed-chamber  by  addr««£«g 
blin,  convened  for  the  purpoae 
liing  her  on  her  reaijstance.    At 
litr.  Ilenry  G  rattan  bad  darkly 
I  if  her  majesty  had  onco  been 

kthe  handfl  of  the  Tories  he 
given  im  orange-peel  for  her 
^flf  the  low  miscn^ants  of  the  party 
Hker  majesty  and  had  the  mix- 
^ftowl  at  night,  I  fear  she  would 
^K  Bleep/*  FearguB  O'Connor  in 
p'l^remfd  that  he  had  excellent 
!  statement  that  the  proposed 
I  of  the  bed-chamber  was 
p>r  placing  **  the  bloody  Chim- 
throne.  O'Connell  was  full 
"When  I  entered  the 
*  he  eajdt  "  a  friend  seized  me 
Js,  exclaiming,  *  She  has  done  it ! 
triumphed*  and  Ireland  is  saved ! ' 
r  God  uf  heaven  ble«  her  who 
utare  of  only  nineteen— lovely 
od  she  ia  exalted. 
might  be  dreamed 


of  in  chivalry  or  fairyland.  There  she  was  in 
the  power  of  the  weakness  of  her  aex.  It  was 
not  her  bead  that  she  consulted ;  it  was  from 
the  overflowing  feelings  of  her  young  bcort 
tliat  she  was  induced  to  take  the  course  she 
so  nobly  pursued,  Those  excellent  women 
who  bad  been  so  long  attached  to  her — who 
had  nm*8od  and  tended  to  her  wants  in  her 
childhood  ^-  who  had  watched  over  her  in 
sickness,  whose  eyes  beamed  with  delight  as 
they  watched  her  increasing  daily  in  beauty 
and  in  loveliness — when  they,  were  thieatened 
to  be  forced  away  from  her,  her  heart  told  her 
that  she  could  as  well  part  with  that  heart 
itself  oa  with  those  whom  it  held  so  dear." 
That  tliis  wild  t:dk,  this  mouatrous  perversion, 
had  an  immediate  effect  in  Lehmd  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  In  England  it  helped  to  empha- 
size Brougham «  atticks  on  the  niiiiistiy,  and 
seemed  to  give  force  to  the  accusation  that 
Melbourne  and  his  adherents  used  unconsti- 
tutional devices  to  maintain  an  influence  over 
the  crown.  Before  the  announcement  of  the 
proposed  marriage  O'Connell  had  taken  an- 
other opportunity  of  addr^sing  an  enormous 
assembly  of  above  30,0f)0  people  at  Bandon, 
**  We  mu&t  be,  we  are,  loyal  to  our  yourjg  and 
lovely  queen.  We  must  be,  we  are,  attached  to 
the  throne,  and  to  the  lovely  being  by  whom 
it  is  filled.  She  is  going  to  be  married!" 
This  was  greeted  with  tumultuous  cheering, 
and  with  waving  of  handkerchiefs  by  hun- 
dreds of  elcgantly-dreased  ladies  who  crowded 
the  surrounding  buildings,  "  I  wish  she  may 
have  as  many  children  as  my  grandmother 
had — two-and-twenty!  God  bless  the  queen! 
I  am  a  father  and  grandfather;  and  in  the 
face  of  heaven  I  pray  witb  as  much  honesty 
and  fervency  for  Queen  Victoria  as  I  do  for 
any  one  of  my  own  progeny.  The  moment  I 
heard  of  the  daring  and  audacious  menaces  of 
the  Tories  towards  the  sovereign,  I  promul- 
gatcil  througb  the  press  my  feelings  of  detes- 
tation and  my  determination  on  the  matter. 
Oh !  if  I  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  I'd  get  in 
one  day  600,(XX)  brave  Irishmen  to  defend  the 
life,  the  honour,  and  the  person  of  the  beloved 
young  lady  by  whom  England's  throne  is  now 
filled.  Let  every  man  in  the  vast  and  multi- 
tudinous assembly  stretched  out  before  me 
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who  is  loyal  t<>  the  queen  and  would  defend 
her  to  the  Lust,  lift  iij)  h\n  right  hand.  (Ever)' 
hand  was  held  aloft.)  Tliere  are  he.iils  in 
thase  haudx.  I  tell  you  that  if  necessity  re- 
ijuiretl,  there  would  be  swords  in  them!" 

This  may  soem  to  some  rcadei"s  to  be  rant 
and  fustian,  but  at  that  time  and  amidst  that 
;i3seml)ly  it  had  a  tremendous  t-fFect;  for  we 
must  try  to  imagine  tlie  towering  foi-m,  the 
mobile  features,  the  searching  eye,  and  the 
voice  which,  i-ound  and  full,  and  yet  with 
clarion  tone,  could  be  made  to  reach  to  the 
very  confines  even  of  that  vast  crowd,  and  by 
its  wonderful  cadences  and  changeful  notes  of 
mirth,  of  ]>athos,  iuid  of  denunciation,  move 
every  man  and  woman  who  heard  it  to  a 
temi)est  of  anger,  of  laughter,  or  nf  en- 
thusiasm. 

Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  in  all  O'Con- 
nell's  speeches  there  was  an  a])pearance  of 
sincerity,  arising  from  allusions  to  known 
occurrences  or  to  deeply-rooted  i)rejudice8. 
There  wjis  enough  of  fact, even  though  it  might 
Ix?  altogether  misapi)lied,  to  give  a  ring  of  truth 
to  many  of  his  most  untrustworthy  utterances. 

We  have  already  seen  the  position  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  stood  in  relation  to 
an  avowed  attempt  to  change  the  succession 
to  the  throne ;  and  in  January,  1S40,  the  calm 
.ind  judicious  Stockmar,  ci>ming  to  England 
to  negotiate  the  man-iage  treaty  with  Lonl 
Palmerston,  records  his  opinion  that  the  preju- 
dices entei-tained  by  some  of  tlie  ultra  party 
against  the  j^rince  could  be  clearly  traced  to 
the  influence  of  Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover. 
They  gave  out  that  he  was  a  l^adical  and  an 
Inlidel,  and  said  that  George  of  Cambridge  or 
a  Prince  of  Orange  ought  to  have  been  the 
consort  of  the  queen.  "On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  mere  determination  of  tlie  queen  to 
marry,  and  the  satisfaction  thereby  given  to 
what  was  a  very  universid  desire  (for  the  idea 
that  the  King  of  Hanover  and  his  line  might 
succeed  to  the  throne  was  very  dista-steful  to 
the  people),  has  raised  the  cpieen's  j)opularity, 
an<l  will  for  a  while  lend  some  little  strength 
to  the  very  weak  ministry.'* 

The  calumnies  which  were  spi-ead  or  which 
grew  out  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  i)erhai>s 
helped  to  refute  each  other,  for  another  set  of 


detractors  were  eqaally  ready  to  aasert  that 
the  prince  was  a  Roman  Catholic-^a  suspicion 
which,  if  it  had  any  real  existence,  probably 
!  originated  in  the  remarkable  carelessnesB  of 
I  ministers,  who  had  omitted  from  the  dedan- 
I  tion  of  man*iage  to  the  privy-couucil  and  to 
])arliament  the  statement  that  he  was  a  ?ro- 
I  testant  prince.    King  Leopold  had  noted  the 
omission,  and  wrote  to  the  queeu  on  the  sob- 
ject  in  his  usual  slirewd  way,  saying,  ^On 
religious  matters  one  cannot  be  too  pmdeDt, 
because  one  can  never  see  what  paasiouate  uw 
I)cop]e  will  make  of  such  a  thing.^    He  ww 
right.   Melbourne,  in  his  /ci/Mer /a ire  maimer, 
regarded   the  w^ords  as   superfluous.    Other 
ministers  agreed  with  him  that  people  with 
any  knowledge  would  be  aware  of  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  prince's  house,  which  had 
lost  many  of  its  possessions  through  its  oppo- 
sition to  Home  at  the  time  of  the  Refonnt- 
tion  and  aftei*^'ard8.     Besides,  as  Broagfaam 
afterwards  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  the  sovereign  to  marry  a  Roman  Catholic 
woidd  be  to  forfeit  the  crown.    Tliere  was  no 
particular  reason  for  including  the  words  ia 
the  declaration,  but  there  was  certainly  no 
good  reason  for  leaving  them  out ;  and  on  the 
debate  on  the  address  the  Duke  of  Wellington- 
moved  an  amendment  for  inserting  the  wor^ 
Protestant,  on  the  ground  that  "  it  will  gi'*'' 
her  majesty's  subjects  the  satisfaction  of  kno"^ 
ing  thiit  Prince  Albert  is  a  Protestant— tl»>  *•- 
showing  the  public  that  this  is  still  a  Proter^ 
ant  state."    The  duke,  in  fact,  attributed  *-"* 
omission  to  the  desii'e  of  the  ministry  not 
offend  their  Irish  supporters — a  charge  whax-* 
is  significant  enough  when  considered  in  re^«= 
ence  to  the  condition  of  parties. 

The  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  pri«»<^^ 
religion  of  course  got  abroad,  and  all  kind* 
vague  rumoura  were  in  circulation,  so  that  fc-l 
(pieen  herself  asked  for  a  regular  statcm*?* 
which  would  show  how  unfounded  were  s»il 
these  reports.  Accordingly  the  following  ktrt^ 
was  received  from  the  prince.  "In  accordant 
with  your  wish  we  liave  set  about  the  yr^ 
paration  of  an  historical  sketch  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  our  house,  so  as  to  show  at  o&<v 
their  position  towards  the  Refonnatuxi  ani 
Protestantism.    It  is  not  yet  complete ;  bat  ii 
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^ih  mjr  B6xt  letter,  and  demou- 
it  to  tb#  house  of  Saxony,  Protestan- 
a  measut-e  owes  its  exiBteccer  for  this 
d  tliat  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
[tilte  aloiie  against  Europe,  and  upheld 
and  his  cause  triuinphaiitly.  This 
fally  of  constantly  asaailiug  our 
ii»ticfU.  S<»  litde  i»  this  tlie  case, 
hiu  not  been  a  aingle  Cfitliolic 
tntrodaced  into  the  Coburg  family 
le  appeanuice  of  Luther  in  152 L 
rtr,  tlic  elector,  Frederick  the  Wise  of 
was  the  very  first  Protestant  that 
red.  Tiiat  you  may  know  and  judge 
rself,  4iear  Victoria^  what  my  creed 
li^ous  principles  are,  I  send  you  a 
on  of  faith,  which  I  worked  out  for 
in  ISSfj,  ami  which  I  then  publicly 
swore  to  in  our  Hi^^h  Church, 
Eaglhih  copy  and  the  original  as 
irrote  it.  You  will  see  my  hand  has 
at  changed  since  then," 
wika  decisive  enough,  but  that  vague 
f  had  been  rather  widely  spread,  was 
\  from  the  fact  tliat  Btockniar  received 
from  Lord  Palmeratouiiskiug,— "Can 
I  me  whether  Prince  Alljeit  belongs  to 
Dtestant  «eet,  the  tenets  of  which  eouhl 
him  from  partaking  of  die  Lord's 
Acconling  to  tiie  rites  of  the  Church  of 
iV  The  reply  to  this  was  that  the 
did  not  belong  to  any  sect,  and  that 
diJference  existed  between  the 
ci  the  L«>rd'8  supper  according  to 
of  the  German  Protestant  t  Church 
the  Anglican  Church » 

alao  to  be  disagrcecible  oppoei- 

the  diacasaion  of  the  prince'«  annuity 

rank  which  ehouhl  be  accorded  him. 

here  aUo  showed  a  remarkable 

liet,  and  even  of  common  prudence, 

oooaider  the  feeling  which  was  pro* 

by  the  groundle^  suspicions  that 

been  more  than  whispered  botli 

of   pdbHUment*     Some  of  the 

of  no-called  aatirical  journals,  and 

^  not  likely  to  lose  the  op- 

of  making  capital  out  of  the  money 

Nothing  cotUd  hiive  baen  more  un- 

than  the  manner  in  which  Uie 


question  of  the  prince  consortia  annuity  mm 
brought  before  the  house.  It  waa  proposed 
that  the  grant  should  be  ^50,000  a  year ;  but 
it  would  seem  tliat  no  attempt  waA  made  to 
consult  the  op|>o8ition,  or  to  come  to  such  an 
understanding  as  would  have  secured  proper 
imanimity,  iuntead  of  making  the  jirince'a 
iuconje  the  subjt'ct  of  a  haggling  debitte,  in 
wiiitzh  the  objections  of  the  o|>position  were 
ti-eated  as  expresaiona  of  disloyalty,  and  were 
so  interpreted  that  it  upi^eai-ed  ud  though  there 
was  some  dcsii-e  to  provoke  the  antagonism 
which,  it  was  assumed,  had  been  directed 
against  the  queen  and  tlie  [irince.  ^Ir.  Hume 
at  once  as  an  economist  proposed  to  i-educe 
the  amount  asked  for  from  X'5<:»,on(l  to£2l,0(X), 
and  a  clumsy  remark  of  Lord  .lohu  IluaseLl\ 
that  the  prince'a  household  would  cost  £8t)U(> 
a  year*  of  coui-se^  gave  the  opportunity  for 
asking  what  then  would  be  done  with  the 
othei"  j£42,000?  The  proposed  redaction  was 
negatived;  but  the  debate  had  lM?en  conducted 
in  ttXi  aggravating  temper  — little  likely  to 
secure  a  ministry  which  had  already  lost 
many  of  its  former  supporters.  On  Uie  mo- 
tion of  Colonel  Sibthorp,  who  was  even  then 
alnKist  fantastic  in  his  pn>fessed  Toryism, 
the  sum  voted  was  ^0,tX>D.  This  was  sup 
[joited  by  many  iirominent  members  of  the 
opposition,  including  Peelj  who  in  forcible 
Ifmguage  resented  the  imputations  that  they 
wlio  voted  for  a  reduction  in  the  amount  were 
unfriendly  to  the  crown,  **  He  w^ho  acquiesced 
in  a  vote  which  he  felt  could  not  be  vindicated^ 
was  not  a  ti-ue  friend  to  the  crown*  He  was 
a  much  greater  friend  to  the  crown  who  saved 
it  from  the  unpopularity  of  an  extravagant 
vote/'  He  thought  that  4;30/MX)  during  tlie 
life  of  her  majesty  would  be  a  just  and  lil)er)d 
grant,  and  that  £30fi00  to  Prince  Albert  in 
case  of  his  surviving  her  majesty,  and  in  case 
of  there  being  no  issue,  would  also  be  a  liberal 
provision ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  a 
suitable  increase  should  there  be  a  family,  and 
if  Prince  Albert  would  give  a  guarantee  of  his 
permanent  residence  in  and  attichment  to 
the  country.  After  arguing  the  question  by 
numerous  nsferenoea  to  pfreoedenta  and  to  the 
special  circtmistanoeB  of  the  case,  Sir  Bobert 
said,  ''  1  will  not  condeecend   to  rebut  the 
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charge  of  want  of  resj)ect  or  loyalty.  I  have 
iio  compunctiona  of  conscience  on  that  ground. 
I  never  made  a  concurrence  of  political  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  a  condition 
of  my  loyalty.  I  never  have  been  otherwise 
than  loyal  and  respectful  towards  my  sovereign. 
Not  one  breath  of  disloyalty,  not  one  word  of 
disrespect  towards  the  crown,  or  any  members 
of  the  royal  family,  however  averse  their 
political  sentiments  were  to  mine,  has  ever 
escaped  my  lips ;  and  when  performing  what 
I  believe  to  be  my  duty  to  this  house,  and  my 
duty  towards  the  crown,  I  should  think 
myself  unworthy  of  the  j)osition  which  I  hold, 
of  my  stiition  as  a  member  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Conmions,  if  I  thought  that  I  could  not  take 
a  straightforward  course,  without  neetlless pro- 
fessions of  loyalty,  or  without  a  defence  against 
accusations  which  I  believe  to  be  utterly  un- 
founded." This  was  good  and  honest  speech, 
and  the  j)roiv)sed  reduction  of  the  gnmt  was 
carried,  at  which  nearly  everybody  on  the 
other  side,  including  Stockmar — who  of  course 
desired  to  do  as  well  as  j>()ssible  by  his  pro- 
tege*?— was  much  more  annoyed  than  either 
the  queen  or  Prince  Albert  himself.  Indeed 
the  prince,  guided  by  an  admirable  temper 
and  a  sound  clear  insight,  had  alreiidy  begun 
to  see  the  danger  of  being  led  into  any  poli- 
tical partisanship;  and  the  first  real  opposi- 
tion which  he  afterwards  made  to  ministerial 
proposals,  was  that  he  should  have  for  his 
private  secretary  Mr.  George  Anson,  who  had 
been  confidential  and  pnvate  secretary  to 
Tjord  Melbourne,  but  who  was  a  man  little 
likely  to  introduce  any  shadow  of  i>olitical 
intrigue,  and  who,  because  of  his  attainments, 
high  breeding,  and  exi>erience,  was  well  (luali- 
fied  for  a  post  in  which  he  soon  gained  the 
real  resjx'ct  and  esteem  of  the  jnince.  In  a 
letter  to  the  queen  Prince  Albert  had  expressed 
a  strong  desire  that  his  household  sliould  com- 
prise men  of  both  parties,  and  if  possible 
should  consist  of  pei*sons  who  had  done  the 
state  good  service.  The  prince  had  in  fact  de- 
termined to  hold  a  position  unbiassed  by  party 
considerations,  and  his  subsequent  regard 
and  admiration  for  Peel,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  assisted  in  correcting  any  impHessions 
whidi  existed  with  regard  to  the  overweening 


influence  of  the  Whig  ministiy, showed  at  onoa 
that  he  had  both  studied  and  underatood  the 
position  which  he  was  to  occupy  in  relation  to 
English  i)olitics. 

The  young  queen,  however,  was  serioiiBly 
vexed  by  the  question  of  precedence,  or  th« 
rank  which  was  to  be  conceded  to  her  consort 
Here  again  the  ministry  blundered.    It  wai 
not  unreasonably  desired  by  the  queen  that 
her  husband  should  rank  next  to  herself,  and 
there  did  not  at  first  appear  to  be  any  parti- 
cular difficulty  on  the  subject,  as  the  intention 
was  to  introduce  into  the  bill  naturalizing  the 
prince  a  clause  which  would  give  him  prece- 
dence immediately  after  the  queen.    A  strong 
opposition   was  at  once  manifested  to  this 
course.    Cumberland,  the  King  of  Hanover, 
began  it  by  so  working  upon  the  prejadica 
of  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge,  that 
they  withdrew  what  had  been  regarded  aa  a 
consent,  however  reluctant.     He  also  nidged 
some  of  his  partisans  here  to  agitate  agaimt 
the  measure.    Many  who  were  not  well  af- 
fected to  him  were  yet  opposed  to  the  bill, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  title 
referred  only  to  a  bill  of  naturalization,  and 
said  nothing  about  the  rank  of  the  prince. 
This  caused  some  delay,  and  the  delay  meant 
an  opposition  which  was  in  itself  jnstifed 
by  legal  argument.   By  the  advice  and  strong 
representation  of    Stockmar,  as   it  appein 
from  his  memoirs,  the  government  withdrev 
their    bill,   though    the    queen  was  greatly 
hurt  and  distressed  by  the  repeated  suooea 
of  the  opposition,  which  seemed  to  be  directed 
against  Prince  Albert.     For  the  bill  an  ord«r 
of  council  was  substituted,  similar  to  that^ 
which  had  been  used  by  the  Prince  E^enfc-- 
in  1820  to  settle  the  rank  of  Prince  Leopold  ^ 
a  simple  act  of  naturalization  was  passed,  anc^ 
the  precedence  of  the  prince  was  afterward-^ 
determined  by  the  royal  prerogative ;  that  a^ 
to  say,  the  queen  herself  could  give  him  JMCS- 
cedence  next  to  herself  at  home;  but  thisrigk** 
could  not,  of  course,  be  exercised  ahroaA 
where,  unless  by  the  courtesy  of  other  »re- 
reigns,  the  same  status  might  be  refmed- 
It  was  years  afterwards,  in  1857,  that  bei*" 
ceived  by  letten-patent  the  title  of  Friaei 
Oonsort}  which,  hamBYv,  had  beaiata4f 
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[ion  bjm  bj  the  people,  who  had 
B^mjite  otid  admire  his  high  char- 
fl  mmasumijig  nobility  of  couduct; 
I  Ilia  quecu  herself  recorded  what 
jiijTJUioe  on  the  subject.  Neither 
J,  nor  the  Kiug  of  Huuover 
peciaJJj  aa  it  was  repre- 
m  the  event  of  the  queen's  death, 
art  would  AtiU  retiiu  precedence 
r  apparent,  if  ever  that  heir  should 
the  Hanoverian  sovereign.  On 
iQdy  no  mere  title  of  nobtlitj  could 
Doe  consort  the  precedence  which 
M  him  as  the  husband  of  the  queen 
xt  her  on  public  occasiousj  since 
lots  of  titles  was  ahneady  settled  hj 
\T  of  actual  members  of  tlie  roval 
rhapa  the  only  way  after  idl  was 
llhin  the  power  of  the  queen  her- 
m  X  tirst  marriedj**  she  says  in  the 
10  already  refened  to^  **we  had 
Ity  ou  thii*  aubject,  much  bad  feel- 
B^  several  membei-8  of  tlie  royal 
^Rbtid  grace  in  giving  precedence 
Hod  the  late  King  of  Hanover 
BM  doing  80.  .  .  *  When  the 
abroad  the  prince's  position  was 
Ihp^  of  negotiation  and  vexation; 
m^orded  to  him,  the  queen  bad 
knowledge  as  a  grace  and  favour 
I  her  by  the  sovereigns  whom  she 
,  On  tlie  Rhine  in  1845  the  King 

El  not  give  the  place  to  the 
,  which  common  civility  i-e- 
iiae  of  tJie  presence  of  im  archduke, 
on  of  an  uncle  of  the  reigning 
Austria,  who  would  not  give  the 
liom  the  king  would  not  oift.*nd. 
pi  position  in  Europe  according 
lOal  bw  which  the  husband  of  the 
SlsghLnd  enjoyed  was  that  of  a 
tber  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
r«ly  because  the  English  law  did 
!  tiini.  This  is  derogatory  to  the 
mmmn  of  England.^ 
^HubtlesB  felt  it  far  more  than 
HaieU,  and  indeed^  so  far  as  the 
IJM  ooDcemed^he  told  Stookmar 
of  the  amount  ohiefly 
I  it  gjave  him  haait  meaiiB 


of  helping  men  of  letters  and  of  science.  He 
had  already  understood  that  the  opposition 
was  not  due  to  the  Tories  alone,  nor  was  it  so 
represented  by  Melbourne,  who,  on  meeting 
Stockmar  on  the  staircu^  of  the  palace,  took 
him  aside  to  sfiy,  *'The  prince  will  doubtless 
be  very  much  irrilated  against  the  Tories. 
But  it  is  not  the  Tories  alone  whom  the  prince 
has  to  thank  for  the  curtailment  of  his  ap- 
panage. It  is  the  Toriea,  the  RadicaJs,  and  a 
good  maai/  of  our  own  people"  So  far  from 
the  prince  being  much  irritated,  even  imme- 
diately after  he  heard  of  it  he  wrote  to  the 
queen  from  Brussels  to  reassure  hen  **  You 
can  easily  imagine  the  very  unpleasant  eflcct 
produced  upon  me  by  the  news  of  the  truly 
most  unseemly  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
about  my  annuity.  We  came  upon  it  in  a 
newspaper  at  Aix,  where  wo  dined.  Li  the 
House  of  Lords  the  people  have  made  them- 
selves needlessly  disagreeable.  All  I  liave 
time  to  say  is,  that  while  I  possess  your  love 
they  cannot  make  me  unhappy." 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  greater  length 
on  the  early  characteristics  of  a  prince  who 
remained  (dways  Unjte  to  these  first  express  iotia 
of  affection,  and  who  suboi^inated  much  of 
what  others  might  have  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate ambition  to  that  which  he  recognized  as 
his  plain  and  simple  duty.  Near  the  end  of 
the  year  1839,  only  an  hour  before  he  was  to 
take  the  sacrament  at  the  church  at  Cologne, 
he  Wiis  writing  to  his  dear  little  bride,  and 
said  in  reference  to  the  solenm  act  in  wliidi 
he  was  about  to  participate:  **God  will  not 
take  it  amiss  if  in  that  serious  act,  even  at  the 
altar,  I  think  of  you ;  for  I  will  pray  to  him 
for  you,  and  for  your  soul's  health,  and  he 
will  not  refuse  us  his  bleesing.^* 

There  was  no  bitterness  in  his  mind,  but 
love  and  doubtless  much  jiHjace  in  his  heart, 
when  he  arrived  in  England  for  the  marriage; 
and  if  he  had  any  doubts,  they  must  liave  been 
dissipated  by  the  hearty  enthusiastic  reception 
accorded  to  him  by  the  English  people.  From 
the  time  that  he  landed  at  Dover  till  he 
reached  tlie  pidace,  the  avenues  of  which 
were  crowded,  he  waa  greeted  with  shouts 
and  cheens  of  welcome,  and  the  ple^isurc  of 
the  journey  doubtless  shone  in  his  calm  bat 
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ungularly  bauJdoixie  face.  It  wita  on  the  8tli 
iif  Febnwury  (1840)  that  the  prince  arrived  in 
onJou,  and  au  the  lOth  the  royaJ  marriage 
was  celebrated  luuidst  genci^  i^joiciiigs,  and 
a  holtdaj,  which  attracted  large  niuabers  of 
|jeople  from  the  country^  aiid  fiom  an  ndrly 
hour  in  thf?  mornitjg  kept  the  stneeta  ci-owdtjd 
in  the  direction  of  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
chiipt*l-roya!j  St,  James*,  where  the  cejiemony 
w:i3  to  take  phi^ce.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
twelve  bridesmaid*  were  ahciidy  in  attend- 
ance on  her  majesty.  The  prince  and  his 
party  left  the  palace  at  about  a  quarter  to 
twelve— mther  before  the  queen'a  dt^parturt?. 
Again  he  was*  received  with  accJaniatioua,  and 
even  in  the  colomiade  leading  to  the  chapel 
the  reception  made  him  radian t»  Inhere  haa 
perhaps  never  been  a  mure  deUghtful,  simple 
and  happy,  and  unostentatious  royal  wedding 
—there  baa  probably  never  been  so  tnily 
hap]>y,  loving,  and  purely  domestic  a  married 
life  than  tliat  whivli  followed;  for  it  waa  a 
marriage  not  of  politicid  convenience,  but  of 
affection,  "'  It  is  this,**  said  Lord  Melbourne 
afterwards  to  the  queen,  "  which  makes  your 
majoflty's  umrriage  ao  popular/* 

The  approaching  expectation  of  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne  made  it  neceeaary  to  con> 
Bider  the  appointment  of  a  regent  in  case  of 
the  dcMh  of  the  queen.  In  8j)ite  of  the  oppo- 
ttition  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex^  w^ho  urged  that 
the  regency  should  be  vested  in  a  council  of 
wliich  the  consort  of  the  cpieeu  should  be  a 
member,  the  nomination  of  Prince  Albert  to 
be  Bole  regent  to  hia  own  child  or  cliildren  was 
acceptevi  with  general  aatiafaction.  Statesmen 
and  people  acknowledged  the  propriety  of 
appointing  the  father  of  the  royal  infant  as 
guardian,  and  had  already  recoguii&ed  that 
the  prince  waa  eminently  deserving  of  com* 
plete  confidence.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
young  consort  of  the  queen  (he  was  then 
flcaroely  twenty -one  yea»  of  age)  luid  become 
rhat  is  termed  popular — and  in  the  ordimiry 
liperficial  sense  Prince  Albert  never  was  a 
]x»pular  man;  he  had  too  great  eameatncfls, 
and  yet  a  wi&e  reticence  in  relation  to  public 
matters,  and  his  sentiments  also  were  too 
deep  to  be  in  accord  with  the  sort  of  "  tak- 
ing" tcmfier  that  makes  the  tem|X)rary  snc* 


Ge»  <if  popular  favonritus;  nur,  as  we  harp 
seen,  did  he  care  to  cultiTatc  the  ahallowcr, 
and,  as  he  considered  them,  the  frivoluu*  iiiid 
useless  habits  of  «o-c;dled  uociety.  He  would 
not  a6ect  an  iutereet  in  amall  talk;  he  would 
not  flirts  or  pretend  to  find  deli  -'  '  of 
uojnentAl  commriU|tTAoee  tliat  ^  f«Mi 

current  for  conversation.     Kin  humour  wm^ 
th/it  of  a  witty  ob^er^-ant  boy;  but  he^  mostly 
kept  that  for  the  domestic  cirde.    His  char- 
acter was  serious,  his  manner  urn !  tirt; 
but  even  at  the  time  of  whicli  v             ^  r^ak 
ing  sagacious  and  somewhat  cyiuGal  obosrvm 
gave   him   their  confidence^   and   tiotiHl   hi* 
i^markable  ability  no  leas  than  h\A  iivnieutl? 
conscientious  desire  to  act  with  a  ain^l<&u6ttnf 
purpose  which  commande«1  r          '    ndestpem. 
TliG  jieople  too,  or  that  thi  i.                 on  of  tlir 
people  who  foresaw  the  great  advantage  to  ik» 
couutr)'  of  a  prince  consort  who  was  rwulr 
to  promote  art  education,  tn?uiufactareii,  aii4 
social  improvement,  and  of  a  royal  hooiehold 
which,  from   its  simple  domt5p}t)c  cbaractec; 
would  be  in  direct  sympathy  with  Ea^b 
family  Life,  scKm  learned  to  trust  the  nma  w1k> 
was  able  ateadily  to  siibordinate  his  ^mljuiiju, 
his  recreations,  and  even  many  of  his  hvowAi 
studies  to  the  dutitss  that  he  had  utt*^•'*^'^ 
as  the  person  nearest  the  thione,  and 
aa  representing  the  wishes  of  the  qaeeii  w* 
relation  to  the  country. 

For  some  time   Prince   Albert   dottbto 
found  the  study  of  the  Eiii  * 

difficult  t*isk,  or  rather  he  i  ^^ 

recognize  Uie  practical  working  of  Uio  poiiftflil 
institution  when  he  took  to  actual 
the  lesult  of  his  study  of  the  science  of 
meut     Probably  he  had  never  quit* 
the  peculiar  ehosticity  and  unmechimicilr 
tural  adjustments  of  the  English  svsleiBi 
was  unprepared  for  the  disco v 
and  fast  scientific  rulea  were  IV   ^ 
regarded.    It  may  be  doubted  whetherin  ti»*^' 
r'esf>e(tthe  wasmuchli' '      '^  "        "' 

cfim[4etely  as  he  wa^ 

land  and  the  English,  never  abandonfcif  ^^ 
more  properly  had  never  see^i  rmnon  toubiit^ 
that  acicntitic  method  of  ppgnirlio*  paiitiO*' 
situatious  which,  if  not  <- 
was  a  part  of  Ids  Genzu^i  ,,^,,^.-.., 
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ac  tncijii  liiui  aitLcUunate  disintereated  ad- 
viiHEr  both  U)  the  [iriuce  and  I  fie  ruyal  hoiisij- 
licilJ  8tockniar  waa  iuvahiable.  He  wna  acute, 
tbottgbtlii^  Alisotutcly  sincere,  and  philosophi- 
cnlljr  a  LilienU  in  politics;  but,  in  conne^tieiice 
of  Ilia  jieculiiir  influence  luid  tlie  contideutiaj 
poaition  thjit  he  occupied,  he  secma  to  luive 
been  a  Uttli*  too  liable  to  think  of  himself  as 
A  politicHl  inotire  power  cjiptible  of  re^ulatiug 
ihht  |>art  of  the  machinery  of  the  Britiiih  con- 
gtttottan  which  rebted  to  the  royal  family* 
fin  the  whole  Prince  Alliert  probably  got  on 
better  when,  Alter  he  hiwl  listened  to  Stock - 
Biar'ft  excellent  advice  and  suggestions,  he 
applied  to  thein  the  results  of  his  own  obeer- 
TA^oos  un  trammel  led  by  the  hard  definitions 
of  a  8up{KN«ed  political  aystem. 

There  would  have  be«n  vast  social  »s  well 
mi  potitlcal  jirogre^as  under  the  Whig  adminis- 
tration if  the  government  itself  had  been  in 
eameat  symiKithy  with  tlie  national  desire  to 
L%advaaoe,     But  the  policy  was  to  *^  rest  and  be 
bkful:*^  to  keep  as  (^uiet  3A  possible  till 
^  rlamoroiu  demands  outaide   broke  into 
•lefmit«  thrtsatcninga.     It  was  as  though  the 
uiifiifttry  endeavoured    to  separate   itself  aa 
^dy  na  |*o«Hible  from  the  energetic  move- 
ia«oU  which  showed  that  a  new  era  of  na- 
tiofUMl  ftctirity  had  opened^  and  that  a  supine 
*ttlmde  could   not   long  content  either  the 
|*cple  who  had  received  or  the  pcniple  who 
«*«itoi  political  power*    There  was  no  en- 
uiiittaflm,  no  determination  except  to  ding  to 
^^Aoe^  and  the  events  of  the  queen's  acceaaiou 
**^   the  rojal  marriage  had  niade  this  for  a 
^*'®    eoro|j&ratively  easy,      Melbourne  was 
^*^J*tcoartjaJid  when  he  waa  in  parliament, 
•pito  of  his  aiucere  desire  to  serve  the 
^''"^ttty,  he  had  none  of  thoHe  ardent  desires 
"^  **form  which  would  have  made  him  the 
^•^^eatative  of  the  nation.     Rui^Hell  seemed 
^  **•  relactaut  to  give  the  Conservatives  any 
^*^Hiagt  by  committing  himself  to  Rjidical 
^^■itn*.      Altogether  tlie  chief  dilferences 
'^^^tet©  the  government  and  its  opponents 
that  when   the   ministrj-,   yielding   to 
if  U«inaml«,  consented   to  introiJuce  a 
'•'OTOttlory  meanure  it  contrived  to  pmne  it 
^^  titoetiabnji  which  CaUed  to  saUnfy 


the  country,  and  reduced  what  shoultl  have 
boen  a  generous  measiu^e  of  legij^lation  to  a 
mere  concession.  It  was  as  though,  for  the 
sake  of  holding  power,  the  government  stix^ve 
so  to  assimdate  itself  to  what  might  be  ex- 
jiected  of  the  opposition  as  to  remove  any 
motive  for  a  cliange  of  ministry.  Tlie  result 
was  that  several  ineffective,  and  some  really 
use  fid  and  elective  pro|Kj&jd&  were  defeated, 
and  otliere  were  delayed  until  there  arose 
a  conviction  in  the  minds  even  of  Radical 
reforuiers  that  a  Conservative  government, 
with  something  of  retd  earnestness  and  an 
energetic  desire  to  consider  public  grievEUioea, 
might  he  compelled  by  outAvard  pressure  and 
the  growing  force  of  opinion  to  introduce 
wider  measur-es  of  relief  than  coidd  be  hopeil 
for  froin  a  feeble,  timid,  and  uncej'tain  aii- 
ministration.  Events  proved  that  this  opinion 
was  not  ill  founded;  but  it  had  a  far  ditferent 
outcome  to  tliat  which  Wiis  originally  ex|)ectetl. 
Ill  is  was  achieved  by  the  oouveraion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  the  principles  of  free-trade, 
and  by  his  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  at  the  noble  expense  of  his  own  final 
retirement  from  office,  leaving  protection  to 
be  represented  by  the  "country  party**  of 
Lord  George  Bcntinck  under  the  sudilen  and 
startling  leadership  of  Mi\  Disraeli,  llie  old 
Whiggism  had  to  be  supeiiseded  by  what  has 
since  been  known  aa  moderate  Lilieraliam, 
which  for  some  time  exlnbited  much  of  the 
uncertainty  and  vacillation  of  the  party  from 
which  it  sprung,  and  was  in  fact  made  more 
truly  vigorous  by  two  very  disaimilai*  men. 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of  the 
manner  in  w^hich  the  new  pohtical  refoi-ma- 
tion  was  effected  we  ishall  presently  have  to 
speak. 

The  Comiervativea  under  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  been  for  some  time  watcliing 
the  decline  of  nsal  power  in  the  Melbourne 
administration,  anil  in  the  sessiou  of  1840  they 
had  begim  to  attack  it  by  proposing  direct 
reiHilutions  of  want  of  oontideiioe.  The  first 
motion  af  this  kind  was  made  by  Sir  J. 
Varde  BuUer  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Thomp^n,  and  it  was  unsuccessful,  inasmuch 
ns  it  was  rejected  after  a  prolonged  debate  by 
a  majority  of   twenty -otie;  but  Sir  James 
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pdief  «iBi  d«lbKt«d  on^  i^  a  oia|tcit/  of 
Btac  la  Dan  iaBpartaai  niuiiwii^  cMiied  Ijg 
ISia  (W  opfiostaoB  joii»eil  llie  farmuBMni, 
Mad  tiiia  to  tteeil  ma/ h*w«  ^Mptutd  tLeMue 
oT  ijMlji&t/  irltkii  foOowed  lli#  «tt«Bqiis  ^ 
tbt  ministrf.  Unable  to  cany  oat  th^  poficj 
of  tiM  «.|ipra>|irtatjmk  duue  io  IrclAitd,  aafl  jei 
igrmig  with  tlie  Oonaennlirei  tliai  li  wai 
fieoaayuj  thai  Ui«  4|iieilifici  of  tiiliea  ajid  of 
louiueijjal  riifiirtii  iJiouVl  nsmtfrn  Hnmndhkte 
aU6n%ha^  lliey  acct*j>teii  or^rtnrea  of  mititial 
O0ii«eaitoi]»  and  I  lie  Tri*b  munidfiaJ  nrfonu  bill 
waa  euTi^d  againul  tlw  opixxiitjoo  of  men  like 
Sir  Robari  Ijtglia  and  the  Bialiop  of  Exeter, 
vho  pft3lei««d  to  wn  in  tliis  actilemcnt  danger 
to  ili«  cttttae  of  PlruC«atant»m  both  in  EugUnd 
axid  Ireland.  Thcro  ia  no  ocauiiofi  to  n^er  to 
tlie  aboiiive  mesimtrea^sonieuf  wUicbwere  to  be 
rabitmd uced  under  di ff«?rtf  n t  ct* r i '  ' "  '  ^^  h Lie 
oUiera,  like  S^TJeaut  TalfoaniV  I  "ill 

and  Mr.  'Ewmt^n  ]»nii:>o§ition  for  the  alniiition 
of  onpital  punuhment,  wt*re  withdrawn  because 
of  the  lat^ncfli  of  the  ocs5it>n. 

The  financial  etatonent  of  the  year  Ivsd  boen 
loaa  unmiiafActcii^  than  uii^ht  hare  Useu  rx- 
|iectod.  At  tlie  time  vhen  Iberc  was  a  recon* 
atruction  of  t!»e  cabinet  Mr.  S[)riiJg  llice  biid 
hw.n  nvidc  liaran  Mont^agle,  Aiid  wws  auc< 
caodad  aa  duuiccUur  of  tha  exchequer  by 
Mr.  T.  Baring,  the  deficiency  waa  met  by  an 
iijcreana  of  ten  per  cent  on  aafusaaod  taxes, 
five  i»er  c^^nt  on  nnj«t  articlon  of  ciwtoina  and 
ftxelsep  lUid  iulditiorml  (hity  on  ^pirit8. 

With  the  puWic  excitement  manifested  in 
relation  to  the  repeal  of  the  coru-lawa  aimI  the 
meetings  of  the  C1iarti»t3  in  Loncloti  ns  well  aa 
in  varioua  parta  of  the  eonntry,  thoro  were 
many  Bymptoms  of  a  feverish  and  disiurbed 
condition  of  society,  and  some  crimtis,  attended 
by  horrible  ciiTumstancea,  were  topics  of 
gencnd  diitctiaiion.  We  have  alreiidy  referred 
to  the  attompta  to  dioot  at  the  queen  by  Ox- 
ford anci  other  aaaailanta,  agalnat  whom  mut!h 
public  indignation  was  expn^^^d,  while  her 
majeat/a  calm  courage  and  presence  uf  mind 
waa  the  theme  of  gen  end  admimtion.  By 
(VConnell  and  the  Irisli  agitatoi's  the  crime 
of  Oxford   waa   without    heaitation,  but  of 

nrse  ontircly  witltout  excuse,  .^ttribnted  to 


poliiiaa  sioltTiaL  TT»o  F3mi^  ooa  af  tkt  4 
guM  of  tlia  party^  psbliabid  an  artida « 
aaU,  "'Thar  liaa  Imm^mm  s&t]cit«iisd  ibai 
wtmH  be,  aa  aoon  aa  bcr  pnjiary  mm  m- 
ooobchI  moiim^  there  haa  bom  a  daSWato 
MMmpi  to  ■MMrimta  Ute  ^mm  wai  fut 
Ctaiberlaikd  on  tLc-  llawe.  Y«i,  Cslv* 
land  and  Omiigeiaal  pJoUad  to  Bnader  tht 
qvaan;  die  haDd  of  God  alone  mnd  her  la 
the  peofife.  Oil  xaaj  thai  God  Im^  pf^baO, 
her  life  and  preaerr^  her  paopla  tt(m  tbt 
doiuui»tioit  of  C^mbcrhuMliaii  and  tlif 
waaii,  Oniifa-Tory  faetkui.''  Eren 
however,  waa  •eara^  m  had  m  OIVm 
dedanUion  to  18391  Whm  Lofd  Ko 
had  hoen  abot  whQe  walkiiig'  in  hia  . 
gronmla  with  hii  etewmrd 
auapiciona  wen  antcrtalncH^ 
were  made  agalaat  the  fuUoweta  oi  tht  i 
faction ;  and  O^onnell,  tn  cndcr  to  torn  I 
current  of  imputation^  broadly  i 
he  did  not  actually  allege— that  the  aaaaM  d 
Lord  Korbuiy  wna  the  nnfortunata  noUctatti 
own  son^  the  osdy  implied  evidence  iot  «adi  i 
monstroua  aaattinption  being  that  a  feotfffist 
near  the  8|>ot  was  not  made  t>y  the  ' 
brogue  of  an  Iriah  peasant  but  by  a  1 
able  Dublin  bocit  Tlir 
could  lie  derived  from  y 
it  were  true,  was  that  the  immkrvr 
higher  social  pusilion  than  Hmt  of  a 
or  that  he  had  beaime  poeaeaacd  of  apit^ 
fashionably  sbapeil  boota,  but  the  dark  bi^ 
waa  empliatically  and  unacrupulouidj  iwla. 

A  crima  which  at  the  time  moT«d  the  1 
don  public  etmngly^  and  gave  iQt^&nt^  t 
very   widely   spread   feeling  of    hotwr 
inBecnrity,  was  tli©  murder  of  lord  Will 
BuB3eli.    On  the  6th  of  May,  1840,  h»  I 
ship  was  dificov^'ed  early  in  the  luoniuic  1 
bf»d,  hia  face  covered  with  a  towel,  aud  1 
thnMLt  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  de^h  m^ 
have  been  almost  innlnntjineous.  Hii  writi 
desk  bad    been   broken  open,  his  keti  i 
papera  were  lying  on  the  carpet,  and  la  1 
diuLiig-roout  the  drawrts  were  open  ail  < 
dlesticks  and  pieet      '    '  tt^t^l 

the  floor.    It  \meti\^ 

been  committed  by  aome  burglar  wh»  ^ 
ahM?  atteDipt«d   la  rob   iim  hocnei 
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rwarfl9  tmwgptwd  thnt  the  murderer  was 
Joril§hip*«  Swi«  rdet,  Fmny*^*^  Benjaniiii 
rvoisicr,  who  tifterwaida  confesses  I  while 
r prison.     A    Uousemnid   iu   hia   loi'd^hip^s 
cstahlialiment  at    14   Norfolk  Street,  Park 
Ltd  entered  the  bnck  dra mug- room, 
pre  ftbe*  found    tJie  writing-desk   broken 
SLXid  then  went  into  tUo  diaing-room, 
cb  wiw  alj  in  disorder.     She  ntn  npslAirs 
•  woke  her  feJiow^servant,  and  then  cidlud 
ralet^  aaking    bim  wliat   h*.^  had  been 
with  the  silveT,  which  was  all  over  the 
He  denied  hairlDg  done  anything  with 
and  on  going  down  stairs  dechired  that 
place  had  been  robbed.    He  went  into 
I  master's  room  and  opened  the  shatters, 
hey  <9aw  the  body  lying  there,  and  nin 
i  street  to  give  an  alarm.    A  Dr.  El»e- 
was  ooe  of  the  iirst  who  afterwards 
the  honse,  and    in  hia  subsequent 
ace  he  descriWul  the  wound  luid   the 
tion  of  th»?  iKKly,  Asserting  that  the  de- 
could  not  have  inflicted  such  an  injury 
liunaelf  and  have  placed  the  cloth  over  hia 
afterwania.     It  subsequently  appeared 
Ijord  William  Russell  had  hati  occasion 
to  comphiin  of  his  valet*s  bad  conduct,  and 
ill  bin  confesnon  Oourvoisier  said  :  "As  I  was 
ooantng  tip  stairs  from  the  kitchen  I  thought 
I  fl  mm  «U  up  with  me.     My  character  was 
Cgtac^  wmd  I  thought  munlering  him  was  the 
^Hp  way  to  cover  mj  faults.    I  went  into 
ffSi  (Uulng-roonL,  and  took  a  knife  from  the 
ddsboard.    On  going  up  stoitis  I  opened  his 
and  he^rd   him  snoring  in  his  sleep. 
\^'.is  a  rushlight  buniing  in  his  room  at 
lue.     I  went  near  tlie  Ijed  by  the  aide 
be  window  and  then  I  murdej-ed  him.  He 
his  arms  a  bttle  and  never  spoke 
I  took  a  towel  which  was  on  the 
of  a  chair  and  yilptd  my  hand  and  the 
w    Aft^sr  that  T  t<x»k  his  key  and  opened 
Bm^n  leath««r  l»oic,  and  put  it  in  the 
in  winch  it  wiw  found  in  the  morning. 
I  lowid  I  put  over  hia  faoe»  and  undressed 
I  irsnt  to  tjcfl**    It  wm  found  that  before 
ittt^  the  murder  Courvuimor  h;id  taken 
|ilate  and  other  property,  a  jM>rtion  of 
ha  had   left  in  diaig©  of  C^iarlotte 
I  old  fisllowHaervant  at  the  Hotel 
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Dieppe  in  Leicester  S<|uare^  and  it  was  after 
her  evidence  that  the  prisoner  confessed  his 
guilt  to  his  counsel— Mr.  Charles  Phillijie,  a 
famous  baiTister  and  writer^ who,  after 
consulting  the  judges,  carried  on  the  original 
line  of  defence  and  argued  for  the  prisoner's 
innocence.  Tlie  judges  thought  this  the 
jiroper  course,  as  the  prisoner  himself  had 
wished  it  to  be  done ;  and  Mr*  Phillijjs  dis- 
charged his  office  with  mai^ellous  ability, 
considering  that  he  knew  all  the  time  that 
his  client  had  committ/ed  the  crime.  **It  was 
not  a  strong  suspicion/'  said  Mr.  Phillips,  "or 
a  moral  conviction,  which  would  justify  the 
jury  in  finding  a  man  guilty  of  murder."  If, 
notwithstanding  that  suepicton,  they  felt 
bound  to  acq  tilt  the  prisoner,  he  was  still 
answerable  to  the  laws  of  his  country  for 
tlie  robbery,  if  guilty;  and  even  supposing 
iiim  to  be  guilty  of  the  murtler— which,  in* 
deed,  was  known  to  Almighty  God  alone, 
and  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  his  eternal  soul, 
Idr,  Phillips  hoped  he  was  innocent— it  was 
better  far  that  in  the  dreailful  solitude  of 
exile  he  should,  though  not  in  the  sight  of 
man,  yet  before  tlie  jiresence  of  God,  atone 
by  a  lingering  repentance  for  the  deed,  than 
that  he  nhould  now  be  sent  in  the  dawning  of 
his  manhood  to  an  ignominious  death,  iu  a 
case  where  the  trath  was  not  clear.  Mr* 
Phillips  solemnly  warned  the  jury  not  to 
pmnounoe  sentence  of  death  lightly,  or  on 
susjucion,  however  strong,  on  moral  convic- 
tion, however  ct;»gent,  on  inference,  doubt,  or 
anything  but  a  clear,  irresistible,  bright 
n<>t:>nday  certainty.  He  warned  them  as  a 
fellow-Christian  that  if  they  spoke  that  word 
lightly  it  would  haunt  them  in  their  sleep 
and  hover  round  their  bedsj  that  its  memory 
would  never  die  within  them,  that  it  would 
take  the  shape  of  an  accusing  spiiit  and  con- 
front and  condemn  them  before  the  judgment^ 
seat  of  their  God.  Tlie  jury  deliberated  for 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  but  returned 
a  verdict  of  "Guilty;"  and  Chief-Justice  Tin- 
dal,  who  was  deeply  affected,  especially  when 
alluding  to  the  age  and  position  of  the  mur- 
dered nobleman,  sentenced  the  murderer  to 
death*  We  have  referred  somewhat  fully  to 
this  case  because  it  afterwards   occasioned 
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aosn^  very  tib&rp  oomm4*i]t8  on  tfie  limits  of 
the  relative  duty  of  an  adirocnte  towardu  Lis 
client  antl  towi\rds  tlie  jury  and  the  public^  in 
cases  where  the  advocate  la  himnt^'lf  aware  of 
the  guilt  of  the  priBoner  whose  cause  he  is 
pleiiding^  There  were  strong  animadveraions 
on  Mr.  PhiUiiJS  hecAtjse  of  the  iMigiiage  in 
which  he  apjiealed  to  the  jxiry,ntid  it  is  believed 
that  he  waa  for  some  time  nnder  many  social 
and  proleasional  disabilities  in  consequence* 
From  these  he  was  never  qmte  relea>»e<l,  and 
thi'  reports  of  his  maJinvr  of  coDductiug  the 
case  were  e^taggerated  Into  an  acciDsation  of  hia 
having  soJemuIy  appealed  to  Heaven  in  sup- 
port of  the  prisoners  innocence.  More  than 
nine  jears  afterwanls,  at  the  time  of  the  Bhock- 
ing  murder  by  tlie  Mannings  we  find  him 
writing  to  the  Tim&f^  to  which  he  had  been 
an  able  contributor  and  reviewer,  denying 
the  truth  of  scandals  that  had  been  revived 
against  Mm  regarding  hia  defence  of  Cour- 
voisier,  and  saying  that  tlie  cnmiual^s  defence 
Wits  continued  after  the  confession  of  guilt  at 
Courvoiflier's  own  requejst,  and  with  the  full 
approval  of  Mr.  Baron  Farke^  who  sat  on  the 
bench.  He  aUo  denied  having  appealed  to 
Heaven  in  support  of  Courvoisier's  inD<i<jeiicse, 
or  having  insinuated  that  other  servants  in  the 
house  were  guilty  of  the  murder* 

Though  the  yeai'  1841  promised  well,  and 
the  striking  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston 
liAd  given  a  new  fillip  to  public  sjitiafaction, 
tliere  wei-e  few  who  believed  in  the  proba- 
bility of  tlie  tninistry  holding  their  own*  The 
great  difficulty  was  how  to  dislodge  them  from 
power,  for  the  tenacity  of  their  clutch  wa.s  »o 
remarkable  that  nothing  short  of  a  public 
demonstration  against  them  seemed  likely  to 
induce  them  to  relax  it.  There  were,  however, 
eicpectatious  of  a  financial  measufe  which 
should  to  some  extent  retrieve  the  reputation 
of  tlie  government  and  include  a  series  of 
refomis  which  would  themselves  constitute  a 
strong  appeal  for  tlie  support  of  the  country. 
It  w^na  known  that  the  financial  statement 
would  na  usual  show  a  deficiency;  and  unless 
ttie  budget  displayed  more  ability  tlian  those 
of  preWoua  year?,  there  corihl  1»6  little  doubt 
nf  I  *|*  fVat  fur  the  administration.  A  majority 


hiid  been  obtained  on  the  prnpoMl  to  naev 
the  powers  of  tlie  jiour-bw  commiaiioners  lor 
five  yearsp  bitt  no  other  in  inp 

had  been  paased,  when  i\w  he 

cliancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  make  His  *tite. 
ment,  which  included  the  aimounceniimt  of 
a  deficiency  of  more  than  two  millions.  Tlie 
budget  itaelf,  whatever  may  have  been  tin 
shortcomings,  w^s  at  all  events  bui^d  on  prt)> 
positions  in  favour  of  increased  Infedum  of 
trfwie;   !>  n> 

tively  ill  n 

nonneement  by  Lord  John  Kussell  tltftt  h 
should,  on  the  31  st  of  May,  move  far  a  «iiq- 
mittee  of   the  w*hole  house  io  conwder  tie 
acta  of  parliament  relating  to  the  trade  in 
com.    The  question  was,  AVhat  did  he  mean 
by   it,   and    how    far    would    the   tniawtrt 
identify  it^lf  with  the  anti-corn  ! 
which  had  already  assumed  pn^\ 
tentoos  enough  to  show  that  the  oomiag  }^>li' 
tical  Ijattle  would  ultimately  have  to  h.  f    Ji 
on  the  lines  of  free-tnide  in  that  foo<i 
for  whidi  the  people  were  clamouringlf   ^^ 
present,  however,  the  majority  of  the  fifttiuw 
was  not  altogetlier  [irepared    for  the  tf»tal 
abrogation  of  tlie  taxes  on  com  and  for  ll** 
abandonment  of  those  imposts  which  »!»«* 
regarded  as  necessary  for  the  maintentnce  ^ 
**  the  agricultural  intere^.**    AVImt,  tht'ref< 
would  Loixl  John  Russell  do/  was  tlie  ij 
tion  asked  both  inside  and  outside  ths  buo^ 
by  everybody  except  those — and  they  wtr^  * 
pretty  numerous  bo<ly  —who  had  Utile  M^^ 
in  any  bold  or  thoi-ough  meiisurr  em 
from  a  [>arty  so  vacillating  as  the  Whi^ 
si) own  themselves  to  be.    So  far  as  the 
ceUora  budget  was  concerned,  it  proposed 
modify  the  duty  on  timl^er,  i-aising  tliat 
colonial  timber  from  lOf.  to  2lM.  and  rsdi 
that  on  Rdtic  from  55#.  f^  fiCVi-n  1 
which  had  pt^viously  been  br»>u 
by  Earl  Spenc«r  (Lord  Althorp);   im 
chief  point  in  the  financial  scheme  was 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  foreign  sn^ir  C 
63^.  to  ^6a.  a  hundredweight,  from  v^ 
augmentation  of    ut  least  £1^  h  k  >.  h 
revenue  waa  expected.     From  » \ 
timber  and  f- 
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wUiltf  in  the  eveut  of  Lord 
9  ]iropoaiiiou9  on  the  r©fluction  of  the 
I  corn  bt?iijg  accepted,  further  provision 
hav^e  lo  be  made  by  direct  taxation, 
7th  of  May  Uie  terms  of  tJit-se  proIx^- 
were  unnotmcvd  to  the  hoiia^.  It  was 
id  to  iiii|)o6e  only  a  fixed  import  duty 
i  quarter  on  wheat,  5a.  on  rye,  4*.  Ck/. 
ey,  and  3#.  4</.  on  o^U. 
;kla&  waa  regarded  with  con  dieting  feel- 
ut  it  wna  of  snfiicient  importauce,  even 
ioii  to  nil  ultimate  repeal  of  the  com- 
D  ddl  forth  an  enormous  aniomit  of 
tout  It  waa  evident  tbi*t  the  exiat- 
tbe  ^vemment  must  depend  on  tJie 
nd  Vioth  parties  commenced  an  active 
^►the  Conservatives  to  prevent  the 
ich  might  be  but  the  beginning 
onment  of  protective  duties;  the 
lers  to  increase?  the  demand  for  the 
jxilition  of  the  Uix  on  corn*  We  have 
f  recoonted  the  means  that  up  to  that 
lad  been  taken  by  the  Manchester 
Ji  and  their  a&iociates  to  organize  a 
Iiti-C0t7)*law  movement,  and  this  gave 
use  a  trtsii  impetus. 

del>ate  on  tlie  sugar  duties  came  first ; 
was  felt  tlmt  this  really  embiticed  the 
trf  the  questions  put  forward  by  the 
nienif  while  at  the  aame  time  there  waa 
bl  opposition  on  the  i>art  of  some  who 
d  that  encouragement  would  lie  given 
►rtation  of  sugar  from  Cuba  and 
where  slave  labour  was  continued, 
of  our  West  Indian  colonies 
,vcry  had  been  abtiliaheii.  Tliey  were 
th£  agricultural  parl^,  many  of 
le  by,  were  Wliigs,  but  who  looked 
duty  on  corn  as  only  preparatory 
abohtioa  of  the  tax.  Sir  Robert 
iient  and  determiueil  in  his  op- 
tha  advocacy  of  a  »liding  ai^ale,  and 
re^ntatiou  thjit  a  dxed  duty 
taiiicfh  On  the  question  of 
{ar  duties  he  had  received  a  (ximphlet 
If.  AahwortJi,  one  uf  the  de[Jutation  of 
IliciMetttr  chamber  of  commerce^  together 
note,  anying,  '^^teemed  friend, — Uere- 
'  *  ;  I 'k't  of  William  Greg" 
»Wr  for  Manchestti ), 


p expense 
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"which  I  commend  to  thy  attentive  peroaal, 
I  do  not  hear  that  either  Sir  T.  Buxton  or  any 
of  his  adherenta  ever  attempted  an  answer, 
merely  remarking  that  such  reasoning  is  cold 
philanthropy."  Tliis  pamphlet  discussed  the 
question  of  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  Bradl,  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  made 
telling  quotations  from  it  where  it  said,  *'Few 
things  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
ceasing  of  the  sugar  cidtivation  in  our  colomes, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  capital 
now  invested  therein,  would  lead  to  the  com- 
plete abandonment  of  them  by  the  w*hite 
pDpuLition,  who  would  cai-ry  to  more  liopeful 
lands  their  knowledge,  their  enei^y,  and  their 
capital.  Not  only  would  emancipation  mn- 
gularly  fail  so  far  as  the  moral  condition  of 
the  negro  is  concemedj  but  the  effects  which 
it  was  expected  to  operate  on  slaveiy  in  other 
countriea,  and  the  anticipated  good  conse- 
quences that  were  expecteil  to  flow  from  our 
example,  would  be  wholly  lost."  And  zigain: 
— "  If  ever  the  negi'o  population  of  the  West 
Indies  shall  become  squattens  and  cultivators 
of  waste  ground  inatead  of  labourers  for  hire, 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  will  then  have 
received  the  last  and  greatest  encouragement 
which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  receive.  .  .  * 
The  only  method  of  destroylDg  the  BkLve-trade 
and  putting  an  end  to  slavery,  is  by  destroy- 
ing tlie  demand  for  slave-grown  produce,  and 
thus  doing  away  with  the  demand  for  slaves.  ,  , 
The  pro8[>erity  of  the  West  Indies  can  only  he 
continued  and  ensured  by  an  extensive  and 
systematic  system  of  immigration,  and  l>y  the 
tempoiTiry  continuation  of  the  present  protec* 
tive  discriminating  duties  on  sugar/*  It  may 
well  be  believed  tlmt  SirBobcrt  made  emphatic 
use  of  these  quotatious.  "This  is  not  the  dmi 
time  that  I  have  been  indebted  for  an  argu- 
ment to  the  Manchester  chamber  of  com- 
merce," said  he,  and  he  went  on  to  argue  that 
though,  if  we  oould  only  look  to  the  West 
Indies  for  our  supply,  wc  could  not  continue 
the  prohibition  on  foreign  sugar,  yet  he  looked 
to  India  and  the  Mauritius,  and  to  India  we 
owed  an  endeavour  to  promote  the  consump* 
tiou  of  her  agricultural  produce,  apart  from 
the  rigid  iirinciple^  of  free- trade,  anti  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  moral  iind  social  obligatioua 
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to  millions  sulimitled  to  oar  away.  After 
refemng  to  the  support  whicli  ho  bad  iw 
pealedly  given  to  Mr.  Huskii^ion  in  **  the  f^ro* 
gresedve  and  wel]-c<:>n8idered  relaxntion  of  the 
wstrictions  upon  commerce/'  Sir  Robert  smd, 
"The  noble  lord  seems  to  claim  an  exduaive 
inlientaiiOQ  of  the  principles  of  Mr,  HuaklsBOiL 
Na^j  he  makes  the  awful  aunouucerueut  that 
if  he  and  his  colJeagiies  aiv  driven  out  of 
oflfioe  they  will  p;»ck  up  the  j)rinciple«  of  free- 
trade  and  carry  them  off  with  them.  .  .  .  Yon 
ask  me  what  I  intend  to  do  with  reference  to 
the  corn-laws?  Sir,  I  will  not  shrink  from 
the  exjireision  of  my  opinion.  If  I  saw  a 
reason  for  changing  my  courae  I  would  do  ao, 
and  frankly  avow  it.  But  I  have  not  chang^ed 
my  opinion.  Notwithstanding  the  combina- 
tion which  haa  been  formed  againat  the  com- 
kwB,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  that 
either  the  total  repejd  or  the  substitution  of 
a  fijted  duty  for  the  present  scale  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  agitation  now  going  for- 
ward ;  notwithstanding  this  declaration,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  avow  my  adherence  to  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  last  year,  and  again 
to  declare  that  my  preference  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  a  gra^iuat^d  to  a  fixed  duty.  I  said 
last  year,  and  I  repeat  now»  for  1  may  refer 
to  the  speech  I  then  made  as  the  expression 
of  my  opinions  now^  that  I  viewed  with  anxiety 
the  state  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country. 
I  stated  then,  as  I  state  now,  that  I  consider 
the  pi-ospi^rous  state  of  the  manufacturing  In- 
dustry of  this  country  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  oiir  agriculturej  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures  ia  a 
greater  support  to  our  agriculture  tlian  any 
system  of  com-kws/*  With  int<*nse  sarcasm  Sir 
Robert  referred  to  Lord  AlellH>ume*s  former 
declaration  that  it  wouJd  be  madness  altogether 
to  abolish  protection  to  agriculture,  and  chal- 
lenged the  government  to  say  that  any  one  of 
them  rose  to  expreaa  his  opposition  to  those 
Bentimenta.  H©  referred  also  to  the  former 
budgets,  where  duties  were  increased  to  make 
ap  for  the  deBciencios  with  which  be  taunted 
them.  *'You  have  had  the  poeaesaion  of 
power  since  the  year  1835.  You  have  bad 
the  complete  uncontrolled  administration  of 
the  finances  of  the  country  during  that  period. 


Whenever  you  happen  to  be  Aiaoearfnl 
boast  of  success  as  a  proof  of  your  wi« 
but  you  never  admit  failure  to  be  even 
facie  evidence  of  your  incapacity.      Bat  the 
whole  course  of  your  tinancial  administnUit>t] 
has  been  a  series  of  fjiilures.     .     •    .    X  view 
with  nnaffected  sym(mthy  the  position  of  tie 
right  bonourable  gentleman  the  chaiiccllor  I'f 
ihe  exchequer.     It  has  been  retuarktO  ihat  4 
good  man  struggling  with  adversity  i*  a  w^Iii 
worthy  of  tlie  gods.    And  certainly  the  i%lrt 
honoorable  gx^ntleman,  both  with  rp«peci  U» 
the  goodness  of  the  man,  anti  the  exlcul  (d 
his  adversity,  presents  at  the  present  tnoiumi 
iXmi  spectacle.    Can  Uiere  be  a  more  UtiivJ^t* 
abltf  picture  than  a  chancellor  of  1 1 1  r 

seated  on  an  empty  cheat  —  by   >  i 

bottomless  deficiency — fishing  for  a  bud|;cU 
I  won't  bite ;  the  right  hououmble  gent!  v  r: 
shaU  return  home  with  hh  jnnuiier  as  em; 
his  cheat.  What  absurdity  there  h  in  dejimutl- 
ing  a  budget  from  me — in  requiring  Ihat  I.nbu 
am  out  of  office,  who  have  been  out  of  fllfica 
for  ten  years,  shall  agitato  the  i»ublic  mia<l  It 
declaring  wliat  ta^^  I  wunld  impose,  or  wl»** 
taxes  I  would  remit,  if  I  were  in  jiowtr.'  He 
was  right  in  saying  tlmt  the  vote  of  tliiit  mhi 
would  be  a  vote  of  cunlidenee  or  want  *>(  ^^^a- 
fidenoe  in  the  government,  and  it  went  Ag>inAi 
them. 

On  the  motion  that  the  speaker  do  oo* 
leave  the  chair  there  was  &  majority  ngsaw* 
them  of  36  in  a  house  cjf  598.    There  wa*  ^ 
almost  breathless  pause  in  the  crowrled  Laoi^ 
to  hear  what  would  be  the  course  thnt  tail**" 
gters  woulil  pursuv.    Then  the  chancellor  ^ 
the  exchequer  rose  and  caltaljfp  m  thouS^ 
nothing  particular  had  oceuiredt  gw  not^ 
that  on  the  following  Mond.^y  he  wimld  m^** 
the  iinual  sugar  duties,     Surpiise  had  pr^**? 
well  turned  to  indignation  when  Lotrd  J^^^^ 
Kussell  followed^  nud  without  any  explana"***^ 
whatever,   moved    Ibe   adjourumr'Ut  of      *"* 
house.     This   indignation  found  exi^re*^**" 
through  Lord  DarlingtoDi  irh<v  In  wpJy  *^* 
question,  was  informed  that  the  *V  -  ^ 

the  proposed  alterations    in    tb'  ' 

would  bu  taken  on  the  4th  of  Jaoe — fts  obi)i]ue 
intimation  that  mini&t-ir-  * '*  -n^ant  to  diim 
to  office*  It  Wfut  mimedia  -odtl^afkr 
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ley  would  dissolve  tbe  hoiisa 
mntry  with  a  free-tr&de  [XjUcy 
the  height  of  popuhir  excitemeDt; 
aflerwanls  seemed  that  they  had  not 
on  to  tiike  so  bold  a  coiirae,  nor 
MelboQxue  or  Busaell  have  so 
what  wore  then  their  lingenng 
ixed  duty,  which  they  perhaje  did 
way  to  extinguish  altogether. 
ccrontry  was  iu  commotion — the 
tension  Bill  was  drop|KKl,  aa  Lord 
.1  said  he  did  not  wiah  to  pve 
speeches  in  parliament  which 
led  for  the  hustinga.  The  annual 
ee  were  a^eed  to,  for  Sir  Eobert 
bold  not  consent  to  defeat  tlie  ministry 
^MUoq.  He  had  determined  to  bring 
jHfcther  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
of  JuJie  this  vote  waa  carried  by 
votes,  the  a^nculttiral  party  or 
it,  and  those  ativanc^'d  reformers 
irther  even  than  the  league,  and 
e  supposed  compromise  of  a  fixed 
ope  of  ite  quickly  luiiding  to  totiJ 
rnniDg  a  sti'ong  phalanx  b<>9ide 
tivca.  The  reaolution  was  "that 
's  ininiiiters  do  not  aufficiently  p:*3- 
oonfideuce  of  the  House  of  Commons 
^h  them  to  carry  through  the  house 

i which  they  deem  of  easential  im- 
m  the  public  welfare ;  and  tliat  their 
it  in  office  under  auch  cijxjurostances 
manoe  witii  the  spirit  of  the  const itu- 

^HM  parliAineiii  was  prorogued  by 
^^b  fseraon,  and  on  the  23d  wsis  dia- 
i^^priKjlamation,  and  the  country  at 
lunged  into  preparations  for  tlie  forth- 
|deciioxui  with  an  excitement  in  which 
ptUMtt  efl'oi'ta  of  [parties  were  oou tinned 
Lbiled  rigour. 

^  ;  Ihe  many  opponents  of  the  govern- 
iiev<^  Iksm  than  ever  iu  tlieir 
Apple  with  the  neeesflities  of  the 
|lo*e  to  whom  allusion  hm  ulrcAdy 
fluid  who  had  obtained  the  name 
Kiphicui  Biidienla.    1  o  them  had  been 
at  measure  due  thr  constant  flutter  of 
in  which  the  ministry  had  been 
to  them  the  Coniiervatives  had 


looked,  and  sometimes  not  in  vain,  for  a  coali- 
tion which  would  weaken  and  embarrass  a 
government  not  sti'ong  enough  to  carry  mea- 
sures without  their  aid. 

We  may,  therefore,  understand  what  wa» 
the  position  of  the  prime  ministar  and  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  a  juncture  when 
they  were  still  reluctant  to  throw  in  theii' 
lot  with  the  Anti-corn-kw  party,  and  yet  de- 
aired  to  mark  their  sympathy  with  the  gi'owing 
demand  for  freedom  of  commerce.  Lord  John 
Eu8»ell  left  iu  his  Reminiscences  a  pretty  clear 
allusion  to  hm  intentions  and  of  the  opposition 
with  whicli  he  had  to  contend. 

*'  The  policy  of  the  Philoaophical  Radicals 
at  tins  time,"  he  siiys,  "is  well  defined  in  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Henry  Warbnrton** : — 

"*  Expression  is  to  be  given  to  public  opinion, 
and  the  Whigs  ikre  to  be  made  to  feel  the  fuU 
force  of  it,  in  constituencies  by  keeping  them 
constantly  in  a  state  of  alarm  of  being  ousted 
by  Radical  competitors;  in  parliament  by  oc- 
casional threats  of  being  voted  against  by 
their  Radical  allies,  in  a  certain  state  of  dis- 
quietude it  is  our  business  always  to  keep 
them;  the  pressure  is  to  be  heightened  or 
moderated  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
magnitude  and  proximity  of  the  objecta  we 
hope  to  carry.  But  so  long  as  thei'e  exists  any 
materifd  difference  in  the  weight  of  libeial 
measures  wliich  tlie  Whigs  and  Toriee  sever- 
ally are  willing  to  offer  to  us,  the  highest  bivU 
der,  if  in  possession,  is  not  to  be  ousted  from 
the  government/ 

"Sir.  Warburton,  usually  called  'Philoao^ 
pher*  Warburton,"  continues  Earl  Russedl, 
"  acted  loyally  in  support  of  tlie  opinions  here 
set  fortli.  I  often  saw  him,  and  he  did  rjot 
grudge  his  advice  to  tLe  gtivernment.  In  1839 
he  urged  the  adoption,  by  the  government,  of 
the  fJan  of  penny  postage  which  had  been 
made  known  to  the  public  by  Mr,  RowUnd 
Hill.  I  said  I  thought  the  plan  very  ingenioue, 
and  likely  to  confer  great  benefits  upon  the 
public,  but  that  it  would  make  a  temporary 
deficit  in  the  reventie,  which  would  probably 
require  to  be  filled  up  by  new  taxation.  Mr. 
Warburton  mid  that  a  new  tax  Wiis  it  great 
evil,  and  he  hoj)ed  it  would  be  avoided.  No 
further  conversation  passed  at  that  time. 
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""  Unfortuiiately  the  governmeiat  adopted 
both  parts  of  Mi%  Warburton'a  advice.  The 
cabiuet  was  unatdniously  iu  favour  of  the  in- 
geaioQs  and  jiopuLii*  plan  of  a  penny  postage; 
but  tijey  ought  to  have  enacted  at  the  same 
time  such  measures  as  woidd  have  secured  a 
revenue  sufficient  to  defmy  the  nntioual  ex- 
penditure. Faihug  to  do  thiiJ,  there  waa  for 
three  years  together  a  deiicity  which  exposed 
the  government  to  the  powerful  reproaches 
and  unanswerable  objections  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  Public  opinion  echoed  thoae  reproaches 
and  those  objections,  and  produced  such  a  de- 
gree of  discontent  aa  was  in  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  for  a  change  of  adminiiitration. 

"Tljei^  was,  however,  another  ground  of 
party  hostility,  which  the  government  were 
willing  to  provoke  and  eager  to  encounter. 
The  ch:uicellor  of  the  exchequer  had  pointed 
out  to  the  cabinet  that  a  large  revenue  might 
be  derived  from  the  ailmiMsion  of  foreign 
sugar,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  advantage 
of  a  prfjtecting  duty  to  the  Bntiish  colonies. 
Hehkewise  projx>sed  the  admission  of  foreign 
timber  on  terms  more  favourable  than  had 
been  hitherto  accorded*  By  one  of  the  clumsy 
contrivances  of  the  system  of  protection  the 
timber  of  Norway  Wiis  sent  to  Canada  and 
brought  back  to  England  with  a  view  to  evatle 
the  high  duty  on  foreign  timber. 

"  But  there  was  another  article  which,  since 
the  year  1815j  had  been  a  favourite  object  of 
protection — ^this  was  corn.  Bj  the  ingenious 
machinery  of  a  sliding  scale,  corn  was  only 
admitted  at  a  low  duty  when  British  com  was 
at  a  high  price,  and  was  charged  with  an 
enormous  duty  when  British  corn  was  cheap, 
or  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  market. 

**I  1  join  ted  out  to  the  cabinet  that  of  all  the 
gi-ievances  inflicted  upon  the  British  con- 
sumer by  the  system  of  monopoly  and  pro- 
tection, that  which  ai'oae  from  the  com  duties 
was  the  moat  grievous  and  oppressive.  Lord 
GrenviJle,  in  a  memorable  protest,  had  de- 
clared that  monojjoly  was  the  parent  of  dear- 
neas  and  of  scarcity.  The  best  writers  on 
political  economy,  several  of  the  highest 
statesmen  and  members  of  the  House  of 
CommonSj  had  argued  powerfully  for  the  re- 
peal, or  at  leaat  modification,  of  the  corn  duties. 


**1  proposed,  not  a  tottil  t»^peal 
cordance  with  some  of  the  best  au  »  j*. 

moderate    fixed    duty  on   the  admission    of 
foreign  coni. 

"  The  whole  project^  however,  rataed  m  ebunor^ 
ous  uproar  from  West  Indian  plante»»oci)ouij|| 
growers  of  timber,  and»  above  aU*  frum  tb«* 
landownere,   farmers,    and    agricultural     b*. 
bourers  of  England. 

"The  ministry  were  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-six  on  their  proposal  with  regard  to 
sugar  duties,  Tlie  gtivemment  resoh'W  to 
dissolve  parliament.  Sir  Robert  Peet  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  caliaetv 
then  brought  forward  a  vote  of  wawtof  ttio- 
tidence,  which  he  canied,  after  a  lour  deLftUe^ 
by  a  majority  of  one* 

*'  The  general  election,  decided  by  Uaj  ooci.- 
stituent  Ixwties  of  freeholders  in  the  <)Ount»e 
and  £10  householders  in  l:M5rough&,gavet<jSi« 
Kobert  Peel  a  majority  of  ninety-one  orer  tt%^ 
existing  ministry.    The  Whig  ministers,  how?^- 
ever,  thought  it  due  to  themselves  and 
to  the  country  to  |ilace  on  record  their  bl 
tion  to  puraue  the  path  of  free-tmde  with  r^^ 
gard  to  corn,  sugar,  and  timber,  by  makit^^ 
some  immediate  i-eductions,  thus  openiiiji*  ib^^ 
way  to  further  changes  which  would  sMve  tt»  ^ 
people  at  a   future  period    from   inon<ij«l-^ 
prices  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indian  pbuUr*^ 
the  Canadian  proilucera  of  ttml>ei\  mui  l)»^^ 
landowners  and  fai  mers  of  England,  wli'*  ic»  ^ 
aiated  upon  prices  of  sugar,  timber,  and  u»i^^ 
sufficient  to  protect  their  own  interests. 

"  It  was   thus  that,  as   the  patrons  ttnc^- 
favourers  of  protection  in  nsference  to  sngw^*^ 
timber,  and  com,  the  Tory  ministry  ac<«ptei^ 
office  in  September,  184K" 

The  results  of  the  election  for  the  parliAmenC^ 
of  1841  were  such  as  might  have  been  antid- 
pat«d.  It  was  too  Ute  for  the  Whig  minisirf 
to  go  to  the  coimtry  with  the  cry  of  corn-bfl 
reform.  They  had  missed  their  opportaittl 
and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whetlier  tbey 
would  have  been  believed  if  they  had  pr^ 
f eased  to  desire  to  repeal  those  duti®  wliicli 
they  had  previously  declared  were  in  »Mv 

shape  essential  to  the  country,    B' " ^'  ' ) 

and  the  Couservativeii,  and  Mel  I  - 

sell  and  the  Wln^  the  difference  was  aiwr 
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in  whtdi  the  iiupost  ahoijJii 
the  stifiden  abauflonmeot  of 
her  was  not  ilmti  Ux  Uie  pra- 
ntlier  side.  In  other  matters,  as 
uii,  the  inclinatiou  even  of  re- 
to  the  aide  of  the  Conservative 
could  form  a  strong  and  effectual 
^fcut  might  be  made  to  jield  a 
^^ch  would,  at  all  events,  be  the 
nn  entire  repeal  of  the  corri-lawa. 
Q-Uiws  were  not  the  only  evil  to 
d  agAindt,  and  the  per|>etuity  of 
listry  —  feeble  in  policy  and  in 
B  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  less 
nioistratioQ  which  would  yet  lie 
d  stable  enough  to  restore  public 
Every  effort  waa  strained  on  both 
e  Tory  gain  was  greater  than  even 
I  the  party  had  anticipated,  It 
mI  that  there  were  3(58  Tones  and 
es  to  292  Whiga  and  Lil>erals,  and 
LSI  new  nieml>era.  The  Liberala 
tbeir  opponents  were  set  down  at 
lories  replaced  by  Liberals  at  38. 
ing  were  in  the  counties,  but  two 
Mrere  elected  for  Dublin  agaiiii^i 
mo  had  to  take  a  seat  for  Cork 
in  the  city  of  London^  Lord  John 
»  had  cofUBCXited  to  become  a  can- 
al the  bottom  of  the  ix»ll.  It  is 
id^  however,  that  Cobden  W!ia  re- 
■Stocktout  and  from  that  moment 
flew  power  in  the  house. 
idlioui)  of  the  Whig  miniatiy  liatl 
e ;  but  when  the  house  a&tembleii 
ipeech,  which  wad  delivered  by 
wiA  to  aocoidanoe  witli  the  de- 
tiona  of  their  govenunent,  since 
baa  appeared  to  her  majesty,  af t<;r 
tton,  that  yoti  may  at  this  juncture 
ittention  to  tlie  revision  of  duties 
•  productionjg  of  foreign  coun- 
Jl  he  for  you  to  consider  whether 
•tie  dutiea  are  not  so  trifling  in 
i>  be  unproductive  to  the  revenae^ 
^voxatioiM  to  comment.  You 
tiine  whether  the  pnnciplea 
Dn  which  other  of  these  duties 
^ot  carried  to  on  extent  in juri- 
Income  of  the  slate  anil  the 


interests  nf  the  people.  Her  majesty  is  desir- 
ous that  you  should  consider  the  Jaws  which 
regulate  the  t-mde  in  com.  It  will  be  for  you 
to  detennin©  whether  these  laws  do  not  aggra- 
%*ate  the  natural  fltictuations  of  sup[*ly  — 
w*hether  they  do  not  embarrass  trade,  derange 
the  currency,  and  by  their  operation  diminish 
the  com  foil  and  increase  tiie  privations  of  the 
great  bcnly  of  the  community." 

Thia  metho<l  of  bringing  the  queen  into  a 
controvei-ay  wliich  had  not  yet  been  fought 
out  in  |jai"liament  was  severely  censuj  ctl,  and 
Lord  Stanley  aijpealed  to  Lord  John  Kuaaell 
to  set  the  matter  right.  The  reply  was  a 
definite  declaration  that  minisieri  alone  were 
resjxinsible  for  all  that  the  royal  speech  con- 
tained It  would  sttU  have  been  unseemly  to 
make  the  appai^nt  dedaratioii  of  the  royal 
opinion  the  subject  of  an  amendment  to  the 
address  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  the  ad- 
niinistrutiun,  and  thei*t*fore  that  amendment 
took  the  form  of  a  vote  of  want  of  conlidencc, 
which  was  moved  by  Lord  Ripon  in  the 
Htmse  of  Lords  and  earned  by  a  majority  of 
72,  and  by  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  it  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  91  votes,  though  those  who  had 
hoped  to  obtjiiu  a  wide  me.uiure  of  fi^e-ti-jide, 
l>ecause  of  the  tardy  professions  of  the  govern- 
ment, voted  in  their  favour.  The  queen  at 
once  announcetJ  her  intention  to  take  imme- 
diate mei^ures  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
administration,  and  prepared  to  part  with 
those  ladies  of  her  household  who  would  be 
necessarily  superseded,  but  with  whom  she 
had  long  l>een  associated  in  idTectioii  nn.l 
esteem* 

Some  passages  in  the  Bf>eech  mu^ie  Ity  ^\r 
Robert  Peel  duiing  the  debate  are  note- 
woilhy,  especially  a^  they  were  afterwards 
inteqjreted  by  eventa.  "  I  adhere,"  said  he, 
**to  my  determination  not  prematiirely  to 
develop  my  plans  for  remedying  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  country — a  determina- 
tion which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  late 
elections.  I  protest,  however,  against  the 
assertion  that  I  am  atl  verse  to  the  removal 
of  restrictions  on  coimnerce  or  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  fj*ee-trade  because  1  oppose  the 
measures  of  the  government,  I  protest  against 
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the  pnnciples  of  Ireo-tnwio  Unng  tried  1>t  any 
90 ch  test.  1  hnve  formed  au  t ►pin ion  which 
intervetnug  coii^* deration  hoa  not  induced  me 
to  alter,  thai  the  priociplt*  of  a  gnidmited 
scale  is  prt*ferablt*  to  tliat  of  a  fixed  and  irre- 
vocable duty;  but  I  said  then,  and  I  ttny 
now— and  in  doing  do  I  repeat  the  language 
I  used  in  1839— that  I  will  not  bind  myself 
to  the  details  of  the  existing  law,  but  wilJ 
reserve  to  mj^aelf  the  unfettered  diacretion  of 
considering  and  amending  tliat  law.  I  holii 
the  same  lan;^iage  now;  but  if  yon  aak  me 
whether  I  bind  myself  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  exiating  law  in  its  details,  or  if  you  say 
that  it  ia  the  condition  on  which  the  a^- 
cidtural  intereata  give  me  their  support,  I  any 
that  on  that  condition  I  will  not  act-iept  it. 
.  .  .  If  I  thought  that  the  repeal  of  the 
com -laws  could  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
distress  of  the  manufacturing  distincts  —  the 
recital  of  which  has  caused  me  much  pain — I 
should  recommend  it  as  easentiid  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  agricidturiats  themaelves ;  but  I 
oarmot  rome  to  that  concluaion." 

In  his  reply  Loi>l  John  Kusaell  defended 
the  Hxed  duty  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
imjMi&sible  Uiat  there  could  lie  any  steadiness 
of  tiadt*  while  the  averaged  were  tampered 
with  by  corn-jobbers  under  a  sliding  scide. 
The  eight  sliillings  duty  could  not  be  main- 
tained in  a  time  of  scarcity;  but  witti  a  fixed 
duty,  and  the  consequent  rei^ailar  tnMle,  there 
very  seldom  would  be  any  actual  scarcity, 
*'  I  have  no  reason  to  suppoee,"  he  continued^ 
"  that  Sir  ltol«rt  Peel  will  refuse  to  put  in 
practice  those  priuciplea  of  free-trade  of  which 
be  is  the  declared  advocate.  I  am  sure  if  he 
does,  it  will  be  from  tlie  want  of  inclination, 
not  from  (he  want  of  power;  for,  a&  for  any 
imputation  of  his  wanting  any  power  to  deal 
with  the  com -laws  as  we  proj^osed  to  deal 
with  them,  I  think  we  may  despise  it  I  know 
not  what  course  he  may  pursue,  but  the  full 
responsibility  rest*  witli  him.  He  haa  no  right 
to  say  that  he  is  ahackled  and  thwarted  by 
party  trammels,  becaus*>  it  af^jjeiu-s  that  the 
party  to  whicli  he  belongs  ct»uld  not  resist 
liberil  measuriMi  if  he  were  to  propose  them.** 

Tlie  division,  which  showed  that  the  party 
of  Sir  Robert  Vvtd  was  so  strong  an  to  justify 


these  declarationa,  waa  iimn^iately  fol 
by  the  resignation  of  the  ministiy,  and  thisi 
the  Melbourne  government  caune  to  an  ctul, 
and  with  it  the  iiiBuenee  of  Lord  Mdbocnu; 
himself  whoec)  political  Goi^eer  may  be  saicl  to 
have  terminated. 

It   is  pleaaant    to  remember   tliat   Lonl 
vSjiencer  had  come  out  of  his  retirement  to 
stand  by  his  friends  and  move  the  itddrett— 
that  he  had  bold!}*  and  unhesitatingly  tndorml 
the  free-trade  budget,  an<l  without  flinchttg 
faced  the  chai^ges  brought  ^Lgainst  the  Eililii^ 
ministry  on  tlie  ground  of  the  deljciL    ll  wu 
true,  he  said,  that  the  debt   had  scimwliAt 
iocTMUied,  but  wealth  had  tncreaaed  in  gnsftlit 
proportion.  To  augment  this  still  farther  i«i 
the  aim  of  the  government,  who  projK«td  M^^ 
to  increagc  but  revise  taxation  by  kiwia^^^| 
restrictive  duties  and  giving  a  freer  «motH^ 
tlje  cxtcmsion  of  comraeree.    The  main  pectJi- 
arity  in  existing  circmnstaaoea  was  the  |m^ 
sure  of  taxation ;  and  the  tnoet  effeetttil  vij 
of  meeting  tJiat  preesure  waa  to  devekip  the 
national  wealth,  leaving  the  burden  of  tht 
debt  to  fall   more  lightly  on   the  extcnW 
resources  ol  the  coixntry. 

Melbourne  knew  tliat  the  end  lud  cnsie. 
He  had  held  his  high  office  hmger  Ihao  aut 
atatesinan  of  his  time,  and  had  acted  •iacenly 
and  often  auocessfully  in  endeavoaring  t» 
carry  many  gi'cat  meaauroa  and  in  tiJcin^  of 
injunous  and  oppressive  taxca.  He  quitted 
ofHce  without  a  hint  being  even  murmonsl 
that  he  had  appropoiated  to  himself  lli* 
BmaUeat  favour  of  the  Grown.  He  would  tK>t 
take  the  trouble  to  pronounco  adefenoaof  It^ 
career  nor  to  utter  comphuotft  or  regrfti  i* 
its  cliiee,  Hy  the  quaetiV  desin  he  wt^t  ^ 
Windsor  the  same  evening  and  rfsignrd  ba 
tniat,  and  there  was  no  bittemcsip  no  ^pm- 
lous&eas  in  his  6ne  and  noblo  tamper,  He 
praised  the  speeches  of  Lor  '  .m^  HbA 

Sir  Bobert  Peel^  and  only  i^    .  Llit»elillgP 

til  ministry  with  reference  to  il»  titmtili 
wl" '   '       ■  ■  ■-.       '    •  . ,  Ta 

fM.    .  ■    -  ■  ..       ...tj 

day,  but  it  la  80  dl0trent  dow^  to  wfaX  it 
would  have  been  In  1839— the  pdnee  ti»4ir- 
stands  everythtn^  «o  wrll,"    U  w«i  an  aHic^ 


when  lie  took  leave  the  next 
1 1  and  he  had  ao  sooner  reached  home 
\h»  vrute  to  Uie  queen  agiuii,  ^lyi^ng 
ttt  cuitlideDce  he  h&d  in  the  judgment, 
D|Mr,  and  discretion  of  Prince  Albert — who 
id  already  consulted  him  on  the  expediency 
t  aiiJcing  iirnuigementa  for  so  diBi>odiug  the 
>jrml  household  o^  to  retiun  aome  of  the  near 
i  of  the  qoeeu  aa  hulies-in- waiting,  and 
i  ODttoedo  to  the  coming  government  the 
Ucnt  of  those  htdlee  who  were  ne^r  rela- 
;>f  membei-8  of  the  Whig  CAbiJiet  Befoi*e 
el  ministry  was  inatalletl  Sir  Robert 
irtn  bis  assent  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
)miL  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the 
ksdiesa  of  Bedford,  and  the  Mardiioneas  of 
lonnaQby  had  resigned,  and  the  Countess  of 
imont  and  Lady  Putman  remained, 
cuurne  the  caricaturists  as  well  ad  the 
apem  had  been  busy  enough  over  the 
l&U  of  the  ministry,  and  it  was  be- 
,  that  tliey  contributed  to  it  not  a  little. 
of  tlie  mofet  telling  squibs  waa  by  IB, 
it  made  a  witty  use  of  an  incident 
rbieh  had  already  cn>ated  a  great  deal  of 
Opolor  sur[)riiie  and  amusement.  At  the  end 
1 1B40  A  youth  o&med  William  Jones  (there- 
her  to  be  Imowii  as  ^*  the  boy  Jones*')  had 
Mlrired  to^in  access  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
ht  had  concealed  himself  for  several 
%%r^  Lilley.  tlie  nurse  to  the  princess 
[  h»d  discovered  him  under  the  sofa,  and 
[  dt  coune  immediately  removed  by  the 
aU.  His  accounts  of  the  manner  in 
Ifieli  h»  gdiied  admission  to  the  palace  as 
M  JHi  the  object  of  his  vi»it  varied  con- 
|lcfmliljr«  and  at  first  there  was  some  uueajsi- 
pi  ttl  ihB  tliought  that  an  intruder  liad 
I^B  able  to  hide  himself  in  or  near  the  rci>'ul 
mmety ;  but  there  was  believed  to  be  little 
lii«e  fiir  alarm,  and  the  oHender  wu  sentenced 
'  months'  imprisonment  aa  a  rogue  and 
Dd,  but  only  to  repeat  his  offence  im- 
his  discharge,  an  it  appeared 
aioD,  when  in  endeavouring 
Hon  a  thini  time  he  was  seized 
Tlie  only  thing  that  could  be 
I  this  inoorrigibie  interloper  was  to 
I  mw»y  from  the  sceue  of  hi,«;  faj^cina- 
the  fiolice  magistrate  iuduced  his 


parents  to  allow  him  to  be  placed  od  board 
one  of  her  majesty's  sliipa.  All  London,  how- 
ever, w^as  laughing  at  Uie  incident  when  tliere 
appeared  an  adm liable  and  higbly  humoroua 
sketch  by  EB,  representing  Melbourne  in  a 
cai-ules3s  attitude  soliloquizing  on  the  topic  of 
the  day: — "That  boy  Jones  must  be  a  very 
clever  fellow  !  To  make  his  way  into  the 
palace  once  or  twice  was  not  so  extraordinary; 
I  have  done  as  much  as  that  myself:  but  how 
he  managed  to  get  in  the  thini  time.  I  wi^h 
I  knew  the  secret^'*  Probably  no  one  enjoyed 
this  ^'skit^'  more  than  Mellioume  himself, 
for  there  was  no  rancour  or  angry  jealousy 
and  vanity  in  his  character.  He  had  always 
tried  to  heal  dissensions,  to  reconcile  estranged 
friends,  to  bring  people  amicably  together; 
and  when  he  asked,  **  Can*t  we  leave  it  alone  I ' 
the  question  me^iut  more  than  lais^ez  faire — it 
meant.  Why  call  up  conflicting  elements  i  Let 
sleeping  dogs  lie  1  Life  is  too  short  for  qnar- 
relling ;  let  us  avoid  the  cjiusea  of  contention 
if  possible,  and  see  where  we  can  agree.  Mel- 
bourne was  much  more  and  much  better  than 
his  enemies,  and  even  some  of  his  friends,  gave 
him  cre^lit  for.  A  higldy  cultured  mind,  a 
graceful  and  fascinating  manner^  and  in  some 
matters  a  deep  reader^  he  was  far  more  in- 
dustrious than  half  the  people  who  blamed  lum 
for  his  idleness.  He  was  well  versed  in  books 
of  divinity,  and  had  a  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  theologians  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentuiy,  and  of 
tlie  Christian  fathers,  which  were  his  favourite 
study, — a  fact  of  which  the  majority  of  j>PO]>le 
perhaps  knew  aa  little  as  they  did  of  his  tme 
depth  of  feeling,  or  of  the  shadows  of  a  Life 
which  had  had  gieat  and  hinting  griefs.  Pro- 
bably the  trtie  nature  of  the  man  w*aa  most 
displayed  in  relation  to  the  wife  who  had  so 
severely  tried  his  patience,  but  whose  vaganes 
♦  ould  not  entirely  break  down  his  affection 
nor  dissipate  the  influence  which  the  abiding 
love  of  his  youth  could  suffice  to  re-establish. 
It  would  be  far  beyond  our  scope  Ut  dwell 
at  any  length  ufK>n  the  often  painful  story 
of  Lord  Melbourne'^  domestic  life.  He  was 
married  early,  and  while  still  only  William 
Lamb,  to  a  wilful,  wayward,  romantic  urrl— a 
creature  of  ill- regulated  impulse  deformed  by 
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the  follies  of  society  into  ftODitithio^  ro  like 
tu^anity  that  it  at  last  ti)ok  the  a^spect  of  ment;iJ 
aberration. 

There  is  no  uetsd  to  rccouut  how  among  the 
gtieaia  which  \m  mother  lacly  Mclljourut'  in- 
vitt^U  to  Mellxmrut?  Hoose — wh<*re  **uj  of  old 
«he  aaj^mbled  the  leaders  of  rank  and  faakion — 
Lord  Byron  beonmea  fivquent  mitor,  nor  how 
Lady  Canoline  Uimb,  wayward,  clever,  always 
sketcliing  caricnttires,  writing  morbid  or  acnti- 
mentil  verses,  many  of  them  of  undoabtM 
ability,  ;itid  already  living  a  life  of  excitement 
and  diBttnlered  fancy,  was  first  by  instinct 
i"e|>tillcd,  and  aft>erward«  by  fofibion  infatuated 
by  the  rising  poet  *'  Mad.  bfid,  juid  dangerous 
to  know,''  ahe  had  written  of  him  in  her  diary 
after  their  first  introduction;  and  she  soon 
became  one  of  tliose  who,  without  any  grounds 
for  imputatioi3  of  a  difTerent  kind,  stood  aa 
reprenentative  figures  of  the  worshippers  of 
the  rntnaotic  bard,  who  was  then  only  in  the 
dawn  of  his  fame.  At  the  house  of  the  MeU 
bournes  bf  was  introdviced  at  once  into  a 
cliarmed  circle  of  aristocracy  and  rank,  and 
there  he  found  it  agreeable  to  his  vanity  as 
well  aa  to  bis  leisure  to  talk  with  a  woman 
clever  enough  to  understand  him,  eager  to 
listen  to  his  accounts  of  his  travels  and  ad- 
vcaitures,  and  with  so-called  sympathy  for  his 
affected  gloom».  When  she  began  to  need 
sympathy  for  her  glooms  in  return,  and  to 
write  morbid  verses  whicli  he  was  in  turn 
expected  to  admire^  it  whs  a  ditfereut  affair 
altogether,  and  he  became  imp«itient,  while  she 
could  scarcely  rise  to  the  hei;^ht  of  bis  ima- 
ginings, and  grew  fretful.  In  the  end  ihe 
marriage  to  which  be  had  asked  Lady  Mel- 
bourne to  recommend  him  waa  secured  by  his 
union  with  Mia^i  ^tilbanke,  and  he  departed. 
Tliose  who  remember  his  verses  liegitming, 
"And  sayest  thou,  Cara?**  will  be  able  partly 
to  estimate  tlie  kind  of  tone  which  he  haci 
adi>i>ted  when  he  could  write  in  such  a  w.iy 
immediately  after  his  marriage ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  lines  were  a  part  of 
the  delusive  morbid  afl'ectation  of  pn^itm  and 
sentiment  which  w«s  then  the  Byronic  fashion. 
It  was  common  enough  for  the  jioets  and  for 
people  in  the  same  circles  of  society  to  write 
verses  of  that  kind,  and  Wiltiam  hamh  him- 


self had  written  nvviiiml  *pintH  snd  ntlm 
piocea,  which  showwJ  mu 
ing;  but  he  was  of  a  di^^*^.,^  L^«t4...a  cutv 
stitution    to    the   menrly  morbid    Tcrp.i6en^ 
and  he  was  honest,  and  even  j  t*w 

early  days  he  had  been  a  g  i  _  AUm 
House  nsvelsy  becattae  ol  the  mtiasaxj  vf  (ht 
regent  with  hi>^  ^'  b  xml 

delicacy  of  fecli  u  kli 

siiUrioal  humour  and  lus  extemtftf  itwlu^ 
kept  him  from  many  absurdities  of  the  tioir< 
and  enabled  him  to  regard  his  wtfv'a  Ul^ 
worship  for  the  autlior  af  ChiUk  ffnmfiC  n 
a  pftssing  extravagance  of  an  impetui^os  jbiI 
impressionable  woman,  whom  he  had  tnsmd 
with  the  avorwed  intention  of  bearing  villi 
her  waywnrdnew  and  strange  uuoo&Y«ilia»t 
roannens,  fiyron'a  s^paratiou  ivcm  hk$  wik 
his  continued  oomssjxindenee  »  '  '  '  Tii^ 
line  Lamb  and    its  abrupt  t«  det 

fancied  revenge  in  publishing  a  looitsh  Ufk 
called  GUnarvon,  which  was  sttppc»d  K>  Wn- 
t'liu  a  kind  of  estaggerated  picture  id  Uitf  ^^ 
Ills  dejiarture  from  Engiiind,  his  hUesC  v«« 
addn^ssed  to  her,  commencing 

**  Farewell  if  ever  foadost  piafer, " 

and  all  the  unhealthy  fatidee  of  that  taai- 

ship  between  two  egotists  of  whom  Byn»ii*w 

much  the  least  sincere,  has  little  to  «lo  «ili 

this  reconl,  except  in  so  far  ns  it  atTcci^l  ^ 

statesman  who  so  long  held  office  »lt«ing» 

critical  period  in  the  country.    Thai  lii*  ^^^ 

whom    be  had    never   ceasi^    to  han*  «•• 

really  suffering   from    mental   denuiertD*^^ 

can  scarcely  be  denie<J,  for  it  af terwarJiB  ccp* 

sionally  broke  out  in  actions  tfiat  wcrt  Ujf^^ 

mere  eccentricity,    She  would  aometimfs  f^^ 

sLst  in  rtitting  b^ide  the  c'oacliman  whrael*'-* 

drove  out,  and  once  calletl  to  the  t 

catch  her  ns  she  leaped  from  the  l:  - 

She  remonstrated  witli  the  butlftrfqffaetti»»i 

out   the  table   r  ualy  aod  "^ 

mure  lofty  ceuU '  ut, and  whi 

on  arranging  the  plata  withoQt  rcppcmiiioi^ 

herd*  I 

her  p- 

centre  piece,  and  srtepfierl  ligliUy  on  lo 

table  in  its  place,  wl]    -     ^  '  ■- 

fid  attitude,  till  her  I.  '»*^- 
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Htli  lliii  aimple  remoustmiioe,  ** Caroline, 
Btlt^'^  took  lier  in  hia  arms  and  carried  her 
1 1  n ,  wliere  she  recovered  her  equa- 

it_  .3  ♦  juite  able  to  recei  ve  her  guests 

1  evening.  Tlieir  only  child,  a  son  who 
to  lie  a  young  man^  had  the  sjid  inhei-i- 
mkc^  of  un  intellectual  cloud  wliich  deepcnetl 
in  til  just  before  bia  death ;  but  he  survived 
Cither,  whoee  c^^ndiict  became  so  extra- 
Bt  tliat  at  last  a  sefiar'atioii  between  her 
Mr  huttband  aeeroed  t**  be  inevitable.  It 
i  tiAve  tdcen  place  long  before;  but  Lamb 
bever  insensible  to  the  inftueuce  whicli 
fiad  pt)«a8e^e«l  over  liim  In  youth,  *^nd  he 
pved  her  bo  well  thut  he  could  and  did  forgive 
^■»r  her  wihl  foUiee.  Though  it  wjub  neoes- 
H^BTeiitiiaily  for  her  to  remain  at  Bi^ocket 
fHatl  white  he  was  nttendiug  to  hia  jjarUameu- 
hiy  dtiiie^  in  London,  the  separation  wa^  in 
iflT  caoc  ameliorated  by  hi&  kind,  thoughtful 
IHcTBi  *&d  by  visita,  during  which  he  ti  eated 
lir  am  maie  and  with  infinite  kindneds.  Before 
Icr  deftih  she  lost  her  wilfulness  and  wild 
QtiggexBiioii;  but  alie  had  never  lost  his  love, 
Itilcb  followed  her  to  the  last,  and  her  death 
|fi  him  bereaved.  In  the  important  poli- 
^ftj^Uons  which  he  afterwaiils  sustained 
PHft  be  h.nd  l)eeome  a  peer  of  the  I'ealm, 
pnme  minister  of  England,  and  adviser  of  the 
({tieen,  he  never  forgot  that  firat  love^  nor  the 
oce  of  her  over  whose  grave  follies  and 
were  forgotten,  and  only  the  love 
thoae  better  qualities  which  had 
I  it  were  remembered. 
i  years  after  his  bereavement  were  years 
ife  and  excitement,  in  which  he 
iutu  the  private  grief  which  had 
hini  by  pursuing  the  ambitious 
,  had  been  marked  out  for  him  by 
before  her  deatli.  As  we  have 
dy  teeiiy  his  temper  was  one  capable  of 
'  9&  mnail  enjoyments,  or  rather  of  ex- 
enjoyment  from  ordinary  pursuits, 
-ourcpft  of  a  cultivated 
1 1  temperament,  united 
i  earnest  deaire  to  attain  the  truth,  is 
^iiently  to  have  given  him  much  mental 
MA.  He  hail  hail  a  long  term  of  power 
liuilnf^nce,  and  the  full  of  his  ministry 
b  tiini:  when  he  ftinnd  it  ditHcult  to 
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accept  the  comparative  unimportance  of  Ids 
position  and  the  diiuinij^hed  claims  on  his 
activity.  He  harl  no  domestic  life  to  which 
to  retire,  and  though  his  fi'ieuds  were  earnest 
in  their  regard  for  him,  and  I^idy  Holland, 
L:idy  Cowper,  and  Lady  Morgan  especially 
giive  him  frequeut  and  congeuial  society,  he 
yielded  to  n  sense  of  neglect  and  solitude. 
I'll  ere  was  no  aaperity,  no  querulous  com- 
[►laint,  but  a  depression  which  w*a8  increased 
by  approaching  bodily  iufirmity  «nd  impend- 
ing symptoms  of  paralysis.  Still  he  Wit8  often 
bright,  witty,  and  cheerful. 

In  1843  the  queen  and  PHuce  Albert  meet- 
ing him  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  at 
Cliat^worth,  invited  him  to  spend  a  few  dny^ 
at  Windsor,  after  which  he  went  to  Broad- 
landi*,  and  returned  to  town  so  nuich  better 
as  to  be  able  to  entertain  his  friends.  As  late 
as  the  spring  of  1847  he  dined  with  Camjibell, 
and  there  met  Lord  John  Russell,  Lorrl 
Derby,  and  his  old  foes  Brougham  and  LjTid* 
hurst;  but  Brougham  had  four  y^ars  b<'foi*e 
exjressed  some  regret  that  he  had  quarreUed 
with  the  Whigs,  though  he  said  he  never 
should  have  done  so  but  for  Melbourne's  mi' 
friendly  treatment  of  him,  and  Lyudhurst  as 
well  lui  Wellington  had  acknowledged  that 
the  policy  professed  by  the  Melbourne  gov- 
ernment had  been  uecejssary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  tlie  pejice  of  the  country. 

It  was  a  deep  disappointment  to  him  that 
he  wiLS  not  invited  to  the  conferc^nces  of  the 
Libeml  party  when,  at  the  end  of  1845,  there 
wan  a  probability  of  their  return  to  power, 
because  of  the  proposition  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
temjioraiily  to  open  the  peats  fur  the  free  nd- 
mission  of  fooil  during  the  Irish  famine,  but 
to  reimpctae  the  tluty  *i.h  s<x»n  m  the  exigency 
hud  parsed.  On  the  retirement  of  Sir  Itol>ert 
Peel  after  the  achievement  of  free-trarle  he 
again  had  some  exjiectation  that  he  might  he 
consulted,  though  it  was  evident  that  he 
would  not  be  invited  to  tjike  office  becnuHO 
of  his  broken  health.  lie  still  btjlieved 
that  he  was  equal  to  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
privy-seal,  which  he  thought  might  renson- 
ably  Iiave  been  offered  to  him.  It  was  hard 
for  a  man  who  had  nt^ither  sought  «elf-ag- 
grandizemcnt,  nor  been  pulTal   up  witli  the 
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ffriile  i>f  phxst^  to  feel  tliat  he  wsM  pAmcd  by. 
He  VFHH  still  clear-headiHlp  and  lil^  wittickms 
►  wore  itften  ?»  pungent  as  ever,  but  houra  of 
tjjo\  nient  wei^e  aucci.'etle<l  by  pcnoils  ol  de- 
pression and  of  inaHlitj  to  fierform  mucli 
iiit4.41ec:tutii  work.  His  puLHc  career  wa« 
doBeit,  and  eveu  in  hm  tihimged  condition  h^ 
could  dud  no  occupation  whidi  would  Uke  its 

plilCf. 

Tbe  new  ministry  was  aoon  fo^m<^d,  and 
though  Mr.  (founioum  was  mmle  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  it  was  believed  tlmt  tlie 
financial  genius  of  Peel  himself  would  be 
exercised  to  relieve  the  country  fnjui  the 
serious  difliculties  which  liad  already  pro- 
duced wide-spread  distre®  and  misery.  The 
cautious,  calm,  and  cultivated  LonJ  Aberdeen 
succeeded  the  more  impetuous  and  positive 
Palnieraton  in  the  foreign  ofHce.  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  had  been  returned  for  Bor- 
Chester*  and  whose  well-known  pamphlet 
Com  and  Curretuy  had  filt4?en  years  before 
u|>held  the  policy  now  avowed  by  Peel,  was 
made  home'Secretary,  and  brought  not  only 
groat  administrative  ability  to  the  cabinet, 
but  a  clone  and  lasting  loyalty  to  his  chief. 
The  least  fortunate  appointment  was  that  of 
Lord  Ellenbomugh  to  the  preaidency  of  the 
I^JJoard  of  Control,  since  it  afterwards  led  to  his 
ping  ^minated  Governor-general  of  India 
and  to  the  complications  which  ensued  in 
Afghanistiin.  Lyndhui-st  of  course  became 
lord-chancellor,  Lonj  Ri|K:»n  wfis  at  the  Boanl 
of  Trade,  and  Stanley  was  at  the  head  of  the 
coloiiijtl  oflice,  a  position  for  which  most  people 
believed  he  was  eminently  unfitted.  The 
Dtike  of  Wellington  had  a  scat  in  the  cabinet, 
but  without  ofliw,  and  Earl  de  Grey  was  made 
Lord -lieu  tenant  of  Ii*elaud.  Some  young  poli- 
tirians  were  pi-esenteil  to  office,  among  whom 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  became  secretary  to  the 
admiralty;  but  one  of  the  injportant  appoint- 
menta,  which  aoon  afterwards  had  very  re- 
mni'ka1»le  re*iuUM,  wjis  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
a.^  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Traile  and 
Mft.'^tcr  of  the  Mint.  Thi«,  of  course,  did  not 
include  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  conlidenti.'d  position  occnpie*! 
by  the  member  for  Newark,  nor  of  the  recofr- 


nition  ol  his  ounsuntmate  fisuwclal  nhilitj. 
In  the  scheme  for  the  revitdan  uf  the  tsrtff, 
which  wail  a  chief  pn  '  '  **  mea^uit*  tfter- 
wan  Is  preeent^d  to  [  ,  it  w^  h**ith 

had  graspeij  the  difficult  details,  and  r^!iHx4 
the  whf>lc^  proposal  to  order,  nn  achietemtol 
which,  while  it  at  once  mined  him  to  th»  nnX 
of  a  practjcU  statt^man,  may  ^  fi 

inauguratefl  a  free- trade  policy  ji 

ment  or  remission  of  duties  on  urtidci  d  tuv 
oesBary  consumption. 

Aa  a  speak t-r.  with  powers  of  omtoi7  vtiich 
lost  nothing  from  the  fact  tliat  he  couiil  be 
earnest  and  intense  without  the  use  of  in- 
vective, and  without  departing  from  a  cw<- 
tain  moderation  in  tone,  Mr.  GUuUt^iue  bd 
achieved  a  reputation.  He  had  been  Mesud 
to  with  attention  on  many  imjnjrtaut  cwak 
sions,  some  of  which  have  alrc4Miy  he^n  n- 
f erred  to,  and  he  had  made  a  d<»ciiledlv  fajvtjt" 
able  impression  even  on  his  orpponcati^  i 
writer  on    i      '  "   "         -a:  "B» 

party  expi  ^  u  and  ti« 

success  of  the  parhameutary  efforts  bf  h» 
alrend y  mad e  ]  usti  fi  ea  their  e  3f pectn ti(>m.   He 
is  well  informed  on  most  of  the  8iihj»'ctivbirf» 
usually  occupy  the  attention  of  the  legislaww; 
and  he  is  happy  in  turning  hh  infttrmitiiMitD 
good  account    He  is  ready  on  all  oocmub* 
which  he  deems  fitting  ones  with  a  sjwe^H  tix 
favour  of  tbe  policy  advocated  hy  Uw  pcl^ 
with  whom  he  acts.     Hia  extemf>one  iwoiffoi^ 
are  amide.    Few  men  in  the  homo  cm  ^ 
pro\iae  l>etter.    It  doe0  not  i^^pear  to  co^ 
him  an  effort  to  speak.     *     ,     .    Hi*  f^tli'  ^ 
polished,  but  has  no  nppearance  of  the  fS^^ 
of  previous  prejuinitiou.     He  displan  ao^ 
sideniblc  acuteness  in  replying  to  ai^ 
he  is  quick  in  his  perception  of  anyii. 
uerable  in  tlie  speech  to  which  he  n?pli<s» 
happy  in  laying  the  weak  jk*! 
house.     He  now  and  then  ii* 
c.n.9m,  which  is  in  most  cases  r&j  fdicil 

He  had  then  taken  a  prctti*  ^^ 

sevenU  ixuportant  debateiv  Di»t  ^ 

Canadian    aifairs,  when    he 
government  on  the  ground  th,**  ■>,. 
waa  one  of  public  order  on  one  sidjipw 
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of  AmaalAf  jukI  the  Legislutive  Council,  but 
bet  WMin  Ujc  noi]ae  i>f  Assembly  and  the  Crown 
ttoJ  Piulmtnent  of  Great  Britain.     He  hiiJ 
ilau  «|Kjken  at  eousicieraWe  length  on  Mr. 
Spring  Hice'tt  mtiasur©  for  an  ecclesmsticaJ 
cufamiettiuu  to  de^il  with  the  projxirty  of  the 
biiUiOfM,  iJi^Ans,  and  cha]>terM,  find  it  need  not 
be  fiziid  that  the  scheme  had  his  ctnergetic  op- 
pofiition  in   committee.     It  was,  perhaps,  a 
Uigb  ootujiliment  to  his  inci-eaaing  reputation 
Uuit  be  hnd  been  solicited  to  stand  for  Alan- 
(tester  in  tlie  Tory  interest  in  1837  against 
Mr.  Mark  Phillips  and  the  Right  Hon.  C. 
Pouh>tt  lliomsou,  and  that,  though  he  stren- 
uously rL'fusei],  his  name  was  taken  to  the  f«>ll, 
md  the  votes  in  hia  favour  amounted  to  £294 
«»  agab»t  Z7G0  for   Phillif*  and  4155  for 
tbomaoD.    Aa  soon  as  he  heaid  that  he  had 
hMn  nominatetl  he  iaaued  an  fiddresa  to  the 
^eoloira  of  Newark,  saying,  "My  attention 
^  juat  been  called  to  a  j>ai*agraph  in  the 
i  ajul  Seitark  Mereufy  of  thia  morn- 
22,  1337),  which  announces  on  the 
ftutliority  of  some  person  tmltnown  that  I  have 
wtisctited  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  M;in- 
"***t«r,  fintl  havi?  promised,  if  elected^  to  sit 
^  PM-liameut  na  ita  representativci.    I  have  to 
«fcrni  ^ou  that  these  statements  are  wholly 
*ttnoiat  fuimdation.    I  was  honouix'd  on  Wed- 
*'**'«►  jr   with  a  deputation  from   Manchester 
^fo^Kr«red  to  request  that  I  would  become  a 
'•^•i-tile  for  the  borough.    I  felt  the  honour, 
^*    i^      luiawered  unet]uivocxdly  and  at  once 
*****    X    muat  absolutely  decline  the  invitation, 
^     un  much  at  a  loaa  to  conceive  how  ^a 
vi^peetiible  correspondent'  could  have 
^^^       latuguage  which  I  never  used,  from  a 
****"**    ^bich  I  never  wrote.     Lastly,  I  beg  to 
■■*•     in  terms  aa  explicit  as  I  can  command, 
"■*    X  luibl  myself  l»c>«nd  in  honour  to  the 
*'**^^^*^  of  Newark,  tiiat  I  adhere  in  every 
V^'^xibur  to  the  tenor  of  my  late  address,  and 
™*    ^  pUce  my  humble  services  during  thu 
•■*«tig  parliament  entirely  and  unconditiou- 
"V  ^1  their  disposal."     Mr,  Gladstone's  mar- 
ttU%JUs  capacity  for  detail  was  in  some  mca- 
1  by  his  criucism  on  Lord  Gos- 
JKlence,  and    on  the  order  of 
e»*uii  which   had   led   to  the  condition  uf 
I'.T.  1    _ ,  IHZS,  when  he  effectively  criticised 


at  Borae  length  the  whole  conduct  of  the  colo- 
nial office.  We*have  already  seen  what  was 
the  part  he  took  in  the  debates  on  the  quca- 
tiou  of  West  Indian  negro  apprcnticesihip, 
and  then  followed  the  vacation,  during  which 
he  wrote  the  pamphlet  on  church  and  state  to 
whicb  reference  has  been  made  in  previous 
pages.  On  the  ground  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  that  woik  he  strongly  opposed  the 
government  scheme  of  national  education^ 
replying  to  Lord  Murpeth's  declaration  tliat 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  educa- 
tion for  Dissenters  8o  long  as  it  fingered  tbeir 
gold,  by  saying  that  if  the  state  was  to  be 
regarded  aa  having  no  other  function  than 
that  of  representing  the  mere  will  of  the  petjple 
as  to  rebgioua  tenet<i,  he  admitted  the  truth 
of  the  principle,  but  not  if  it  was  to  be  held 
that  the  state  was  capable  of  duties,  and  that 
the  state  could  have  a  conscience.  It  was  not 
hie  lutbit  to  revile  religion  in  any  form,  but 
he  dL-mnnded  what  reason  there  was  for  con- 
fining the  noble  lord's  reasoning  to  Christian- 
ity, Referring  to  the  position  held  by  the 
Jews  ufKiQ  this  education  question,  he  read  to 
the  house  a  passage  from  a  recent  |x;tition, 
which  said — ^"  Your  petitioners  feel  tlie  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  expression  of  her  majesty^s 
moat  gnicious  wish  that  the  youth  of  this 
country  should  be  religiously  brought  up  and 
the  rights  of  conscience  resj»ected,  v^liile  they 
earnestly  hope  that  the  education  of  the 
jieople,  Jewish  and  Chriiitian,  will  be  sedu- 
lously connected  with  a  due  regai'd  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  How,  asked  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, was  tlie  education  of  the  Jewish  people, 
who  considered  the  New  Testament  an  ira- 
postnre,  to  be  aeduloualy  connected  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  Old  and  New  TesUiment  I  To 
oldige  the  Jewi.sh  children  to  read  the  latter 
would  be  directly  contraiy  to  the  principles 
of  the  honourable  gentleman  opposite.  He 
would  have  no  child  forced  to  do  fo,  but  he 
protested  against  [>aying  from  the  money  ^f 
the  state  a  set  of  men  whose  business  would 
bo  to  inculcate  erroneous  doctrines/'  Here 
s|)oke  the  old  Oxfortl  training  and  the  opinions 
wbiclj  were  scarcely  nullified  until  he  had,  as 
we  have  eeeUi  come  to  a  wider  view  of  what 
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wen-  tlni  true  governmental  functiourf  and  the 
real  c(.)n>(.'ience  of  tlie  8t«'ite  iii  reLitiou  not 
only  to  ilie  church  but  to  the  nation.  In  the 
debiite  on  the  "opium  war"  Mr.  GLwlstone 
suppoilcil  Sir  James  (rraham's  motion,  and  in 
rt'ply  to  Mr.  Mac^iuliiy,  mIio  had  8|>oken  in 
vindication  of  the  i-esentment  of  the  govern- 
ment against  tlie  insult  to  the  British  flag 
asked,  "  How  comes  it  to  jiass  that  the  sight 
of  that  flag  always  raises  the  spirit  of  English- 
men t  It  is  ln'cause  it  hjis  always  been  asso- 
ciated witli  the  cause  of  justice,  with  opjKJsi- 
tion  to  ojjpri'ssion,  with  respect  to  national 
right*,  with  honourable  cumniercial  enterprise; 
but  now,  that  flag  is  hoistotl  to  j»rot«ct  an  in- 
famous contraband  traftic,  and  if  it  were 
never  to  bo  hoistetl  except  as  it  is  now  hoisted 
on  the  coast  of  China,  we  should  recoil  from 
its  sight  with  hori-or,  and  should  never  again 
feel  our  hearts  thrill,  as  they  now  thrill,  with 
emotion  wht;n  it  floats  ju-oudly  and  magnifi- 
CL'Utly  on  the  breeze.'* 

In  July,  ls3J),  Mr.  Cilailstone  had  married 
^fiss  Catherine  (llynne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Stej)hcn  Richard  Glynne,  of  Hawanlen 
Castle,  Flintshire,  an  alliance  of  which  it  may 
be  permissible  to  say  that  it  has  been  one 
full  of  ha])py  influences,  and  associat<;d  not 
only  with  the  advantages  of  gi'eat  social  dis- 
tinction, but  with  the  blessings  of  family 
union  and  active  particijwition  in  benevolent 
eflbrts. 

In  sj leaking  of  the  more  pi-ominent  mem- 
bers of  tliL^  new  parliament  of  lvS41  it  is  neces- 
s:iry  that  we  should  refer  more  particulai'ly 
tliaii  we  have  yet  done  to  one  who  had  jdi-eady 
a«.liicvL'd  a  marked  success  in  public  life  l)Oth 
a.s  a  writer  and  a  si)eaker,  and  had  attained 
his  position  in  the  House  of  (Commons  in 
spile  of  difliculties  so  disheai-tening,  and  an 
opposition  so  adverse,  that  any  young  man 
less  resolute  and  less  tenacious  of  jnirpose 
would  probably  have  been  deterred  from  fur- 
ther attempts. 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  however,  came  of  a  race 
famous  for  its  determined  jwisistency  no  less 
than  for  those  mental  characteristics  which 
give  to  their  possessors  tlie  elements  of  jjoli- 
tical  influence.    He  had  no  long  time  to  wait 


for  an  opportunity,  which  he  so  quickly  seized 
that  he  i-eached,  as  it  were,  in  one  single  bound 
the  front  of  the  parliamentary  arena  as  the 
leader  of  a  party  which,  though  not  at  the 
time  numerically  powerful,  waa  oompoeed  of 
men  of  social  weight  and  traditioDal  import- 
ance. 

Tlie  gi-eat  space  which  he  had  occupied  iu 
the  state  and  in  the  r^ards  of  the  EngUih 
people  had  scarcely  been  estimated  when, 
after  nearly  forty  years  of  arduous  political 
life  and  of  service  iu  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  he  became  the  Earl  of  Beaoonifield. 
It  was  not  till  he  seemed  to  be  paisiDg  vnj 
from  it,  that  it  was  seen  how  strong  an  influ- 
ence that  life  had  exerciaed  not  alone  in  the 
i-egiou  of  mere  jMlitical  oontroveny,  hut  in  the 
closer  relations  which  in  this  conntiy  ofta 
identify  the  career  of  an  eminent  pnUic  man 
with  the  sentimental  side  of  the  natioBil 
character. 

It  is  far  from  easy,  at  this  mometAftn 
write  either  with  adequate  expmnon  or  with 
that  just  balance  of  appreciation  which  should 
belong  to  an  historical  record— of  a«titanM» 
whose  reputation  was  so  brilliant^  vte 
tidentd  wei*e  so  conspicuous^  or  wboie  intel- 
lectual powers  were  so  keen  and  wied.  All 
England,  from  the  sovereign  to  the  artiiinf 
from  hid  most  distinguished  oontemponiyan^ 
opfK)nent  iu  the  ranks  of  political  life  to  the 
humble  follower  of  the  plough,  is  siocerelj 
mourning  a  death  against  which  not  ew 
extremest  difference  of  opinions  can  so  wdgh 
as  to  make  it  other  than  a  calamity,  or  can  lo 
move  the  heart  as  to  leave  room  in  it  for 
aught  but  sad  sense  of  loss  and  generoui^ 
membrance. 

The  intense  anxiety  which  was  manifested 
during  the  many  days  that  Lord  Beaoonafieki 
lay  sick:  the  constant  inquiries  from  the 
<[ueen,  the  royal  family,  and  all  the  nobility 
of  England :  the  public  necessity,  or  at  any 
rate  the  public  demand  for  almost  houiy 
bulletins  of  his  condition :  the  silent  deoorooa 
crowds  that  daily  and  nightly  filled  the  strwt 


1  April  19.  1881.  At  four  o'clock  this  morning  Lord 
Bcaoonflfleld  died  at  hit  nddence,  Cnnon  Street,  Maffilr, 
London,  after  a  protracted  illneia,  in  the  77tb  year  of  bii 

nge. 
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kst  txiports  of  the  |>hy8kkxi8  in 
tbey  were  posted  opposite  tUe 
||Cu]  inquiries  thiit  were  made 
pto  the  bopes  that  might  be  en- 
l&  recovery:  all  bore  witue«s  to 
rd  in  which  he  was  held.  It 
ust  to  say  that  this  popularity 
lent  either  upon  hia  jK>litical 
K)Q  the  opinions  which  he  was 
present.  The  Earl  of  BeacouA- 
tinued  to  be  aa  conspicuoutily 
Ir.  Disraeh;  but,  as  is  nearly 

I  here,  the  puhlic  feeling  was 
bed  with  political  ability  plua 
it  had  gone  beyond  politi<3Sj 
Igf  waa  given  not  only  to  hi^di 

rk&nlike  capacity,  but  to  that 
nt,  and  vigoroua  i"^solution 
med  up  in  the  common  wonl 
M  quality  which  iteeif  autficed 
■pptikr,  and  led  men  of  all 
B|  to  wait  expectantly  for  \m 
Kdmirethe  wit  that  irradiated 
B  pungent  satire  that  often 
■i  genius  from  the  plain  shafts 

of  Benjamin  Disr;ieli,  Earl  of 
ll&ves  a  space  in  tlie  ranks  of 
■Uy  to  be  filled— a  biography 
0r  which  few  pens  are  a>:leqaate. 
aj«rs  of  tliis  i*eci>rd  of  the  con- 
oid political  progress  in  which 
kuoua  a  pari,  the  story  of  his 
Motion  to  the  changes  and 
tiie  time  will  be  more  than 
pjH  Deceasarily  occupy  a  pro- 

^y,  by  looking  for  a  year  or 

date  at  wluch  we  have  now 

onaecative  narrative  of  poU* 

en  ^Ir.  Diflraeli  i\b  the  advo- 

Euglandism/'  and  have^  as 

kave  occasion  to  do,  quoted 

and  piquant  passages  from 

tingH  to  illustrate  some  social 

pocurrcnces;  but  we  shall  pre- 

coRsider  him   as  the  repre- 

eut  of  that  Protectionist 

Lord  George  Ben  tin  ck  was 

tf,  and  w1k»,  thou^di  tliev 


were  not  strong  enough  to  rise  to  actual 
power,  often  exercised  a  very  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  debates,  and  even  on  the 
decisions  of  the  house,  and  carried  that  influ- 
ence with  them  when  they  afterwards  came 
to  the  front  of  the  Conservative  ranks  under 
the  same  leader^ip. 

Tliere  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  any  length  on 
the  history  of  the  Disraeli  family,  to  which 
some  allusion  has  been  made  in  an  earlier  j 
page,  That  they  were  of  the  Hebrew  race  i 
well  known — the  race  of  the  S€j>hardim — 
*' Children  of  Israel  who  had  never  quitted 
the  shores  of  the  midland  ocean  until  Torque- 
mada  had  driven  them  from  their  pleasant 
residences  and  rich  esttites  in  Aragon  and 
Andali;sia  and  Portugal,  to  seek  greater  bless- 
ings even  than  a  clear  atmosphere  and  a 
glowing  sun,  amidst  the  marshes  of  Holland 
and  the  fogs  of  Britain,"  Tlie  Disim'lis 
settled  in  Venice,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
in  the  year  1748  that  Benjamin  Disraeli,  the 
grandfather,  settled  iu  England,  where  he 
pursued  a  successful  commercial  career  such 
as  his  fathers  had  cairied  on  in  the  City  of 
Palaces,  At  a  comparatively  early  age  he 
had  acquired  a  fortune,  and  hia  name  has 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  He  retired  to  a  villa  at 
Eufield,  where  he  "formed  mi  Itidian  garden, 
entertained  his  friends,  played  whist  with  Sir 
Horace  Maun,  who  was  his  great  acquaintance, 
and  who  had  known  his  brother  at  Venice  as 
a  banker,  ate  maccaroni  which  was  dressed 
by  the  Venetian  consul,  sang  ciinzonettes,  and, 
notwitlistanding  a  wife  who  never  panloned 
him  for  his  name,  and  a  son  who  disappointetl 
his  plans,  and  who  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life 
waa  an  enigma  to  hiiu,  lived  till  he  was  nearly 
ninety,  and  then  died  in  1817  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  prolonged  existence***  The  wife 
disUked  her  name  and  everything  Jewish,  but 
there  was  little  about  the  household  that  was 
Jewish  except  the  name,  for  Benjamin  Disraeli 
the  elder  had  neai'ly  abandoned  the  distinctive 
religious  observances  of  bis  people,  though  he 
jmid  his  contribution  to  the  synagogue.  Still 
less  Jewish,  if  that  were  possible,  waa  Isajic 
Disraelis  the  eon  who  was  an  enigma  to  him, 
and  who  is  now  chiefly  known  for  his  still 
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&moQ9  Ixxik  tbe  CuriosiiiM  of  Litm^turt. 
Hi»  fkthery  of  ooume,  ilefitined  him  for  com- 
mercial punsuita,  «tud  tdtar  tectvvmg  »om«  in- 
fitruclioji  at  a  privaU?  sdiool  and  beiug  afl^r- 
wards  pUced  uudor  the  care  of  a  private  tutor, 
be  was  aeut  off  to  HoUand,  there  to  be  Utiined. 
But  the  friends  to  whom  he  waa  entruated  put 
him  again  with  a  piivate  tutor,  who»  instead 
of  prescribing  a  course  of  study,  left  him  to 
J  roam  at  large  in  his  library,  and  occasionally 
talked  "  philo60|»hy  "  to  bim — which  mejux» 
that  he  gave  him  a  suj altering  of  Bomiseau 
and  oilier  ** philosophers"  of  the  revolutioDAry 
period.  The  lad  came  back —hysterical,  vain, 
full  of  afitectatioiis,  and  with  an  absolute:  aver- 
sion to  trade.  His  mother  receiveil  him  with- 
out much  display  of  i-egard — indeed,  it  in  said 
that  hi^  appearance  and  manner  excited  her 
laughter  if  not  her  ridicule,  and  as  he  had 
been  prepaiing  for  a  sentimental  iiiten'iew 
his  feelinga  were  for  a  time  00  lacerated  that 
hia  father  endeavotired  to  soothe  bim,  and 
offered  to  send  him  to  Bordeaux  to  otlier 
friends  there.  The  reply  was  tliat  he  had 
wiitten  a  poem  ou  Commerce  a4  the  €<>rrnpter 
of  Mankind  J  and  desire«l  U}  publish  it,  ujion 
which,  as  hia  father  waa  indigmuit,  he  appealed 
to  Doctor  Johnson,  to  whom  he  sent  the 
manuscript;  but  the  doctor  was  then  in  his 
last  illness,  and  the  poem  was  returned  un- 
opened. The  youth  was  in  a  certain  sense 
immanageable,  and  gave  his  attention  only  U^ 
reading  and  to  such  pursuits  as  he  chose — so 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  again  to  send 
him  abroad,  aiLd  he  went  to  Fai'is,  where  he 
stayed  till  the  threatened  revolution,  and  re* 
turned  with  a  collection  of  books  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

Ho  had  already  determined  on  a  literarj* 
career,  however,  and  his  firat  book,  On  (he 
Abuse  0/  Saiiref  which  was  published  anony- 
mously, obtained  considerable  reputation,  and 
gained  him  some  literary  acquaintances.  He 
wrote  occasional  verses  and  other  slight  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  day;  but  in 
1790  he  published  a  small  volume  of  literary 
anewlotes,  wliich  was  the  precursor  of  his  well- 
known  Curwntit^*  0/ Ltteraiurtj  and  fi-om  tliat 
time  he  may  be  said  to  have  almost  \ived  in 
his  iriirarv;  for  whi-n  lie  wi«nt  f<»  T^otmI.tj  it 


was  to  mt«ct  literary  pi«opii»  or  to  ramble  atmuig 
booksellers*    In   IBOCi  he  isued  a  **lvLtnaj 
romance,"  with  the  odd  title  of  Fdm  FlamM^ 
or  iha  Life  and  Errort  ijf  my  Cucfe  and  h^m 
Friifndjt,  with  lllxt9trali^i\s  and  Ohun^riti^t  b^ 
Titg  Raij  and  BohtaH,  a  book  wliich  nobod>^ 
now  remember*,  tuid  which  was  not  very  wfc\| 
worth  renietnWrin;::.     Tliert;  are  other  worJ^j^ 
however,  with  whioh  his  name  iJ  wortli^^ 
iLssociated,  one  of  which  he  never  eeema   f^^ 
have  acknowledged,  though  he  is  gcnerq^T/^ 
credited  with  its  authorship,     llus  Appciirc$<^ 
as  late  as  1833,  and  is  a  good-«txed  pampUer^ 
entitled  T/ic  Geniitt  o/JudmAm,  written  wibA 
considerable  skill,  and  showing  how  s  ooe»- 
siderable  fjai-t  of  the  Mosaic  code  anil  moet  «:^ 
the  Jewish  ordinance*  were  necessaril)'  tm»;»-^' 
toiy,  and   intended   only  for   the   ticje  m::^-^! 
country  of  their  institution.     These  repress '^O' 
tations  were  at  least  indic:itive  of  tbe  pcMilif^'^ 
held  by  Isaac  DisraeLl  towards  the  Jswi^^ 
fnitcrnity,  from  which  he  hfui  removed  st  mil 
further  than  his  father  had  done.    He  w-*«*» 
it  is  believed,  rather  proud  of  the  raa      '^ 
which  he  belonged,  but  he  had  no  religion  «*• 
part  in  the  community,  and  eventtmllj.       ***  | 
1617,  withilrew  altogether  fi-om  any  coum-"^*^-' 
lion  with  Jvidaism.     His  eldeat  »on,  BeaJMxaixi 
Dismeli,  w>is  in  tlie  same  year  baptized  st  %t^^ 
pariah  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom.       i ' 
1B02  Isaac  Disraeli   liad  manied  a  sisteY~ 
George  or  Joshua  Basevi  the  architeei, 
of  Hebrew  family,  and  their  childr«o 
Btirah,  BenjiiHiin  (the  Iste  Earl  Beajoooifiek^  ^t 
Ealph,  and  Jamea,  the  latter  bom  in  1S13|  -*^*-^ 
which  time  they  lived  in  Uie  Ring^a  Uom^^ 
near  the  British  Mu^um,  i^moving  Uience 
the  comer  of  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbi 
For  some  time  after  this,  as  hia  u.   _ 
much  increased  after  the  death  of  hb  {mII 
Isaac  Disraeli  sought   to  find  a 
residence  near  tiome  of  his  friend - 
shii-e,  and  though  no  suitable  residence 
be  obtained  in  the  1  '     ' 

1825  took  posBcasioij 
the  pariah  of  Bradenham,  Buckm 
The  piu^haae  of  tliis  hotise  gave 
aaaociation  between  the  latr*  l^ird  1- 
and  the  county  of 
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iiltam  Rouae  that  the  works  of   **the 
^T?r   I^i^nieti"  were   dated,   and   indeed 
r  of  the  kU?r  workjR,  uatil  after  his  mar* 
vith  ih«  Tiscounteas  Bencoudfield;  when 
tlie  posaeasor  of  the  adjacent  man- 
^     oi  ITughenden  Monon    It  is  in  the  vault 
^^.^le  chAned  of  Bmdenham  Church  that 
Diamcli  and  his  wife  were  buried ,  as  the 
€*pi«-^fc.jph  in  Uio  churcli  telU  iis,aud  a  few  yeara 
n^o       xft  column  was  erected  by  Lady  Beacons- 
li^ld.      i]«ikr  Hugheud«D  to  tliis  memory  of  her 
Hm^'ll^aiiJiJ'H  fnthen     In  a  prev^ious  chajUer  we 
already  referred  to  the  early  reputation 
i  ^Tcd  by  the  young  Benjamin  DLsmeli,  but 
U  ^-ery  little  known  of  hid  actual  boy- 
It  is  understood]  tliAt  he  went  to  a  private 
»C§%ool  nt  Woitliamstow  forfcome  little  tinie,aind 
|H«^  Ijv  afterwards  received  pri  vate  tuition*  but 
tlAt»     j>robabihties  are  that  a  good  deal  of  hia 
•    ^  » tiou  was  in  his  father's  libniry.     In  esti- 

t^^  his  peculiar  character—the  reticence 
^Hi^'li  be  maintained  about  himself  and  his 
tmft>€!^diiite  aflTaii's,  and  nnidi  that   made  in 
U&I31   ^^  mArke<i  nontnwt  from  many  of  hid  cou- 
^*«*i  I>oraric«  in  the  world  of  public  work  and 
|*oUt.icad  ambition— the  fact  nf  his  nerer  hav- 
^^  ■3««n  at  one  of  the  gi-eat  public  schools  or 
*^  «*tt.lier  of  the  univeraitiea,  should  be  taken 
tnu»  s^.^i^l      H^,  j^^  j,Q^  formed  dose  aaao- 
^"•^iotw  with  any  particuhir  section  of  society 
'"'  fii  •><uii  of  school  intiniHcies,  and  he  had  no 
"'      *'*!  prestige   to   maintain    in  relation  to 
tna»^  strong  traditionn  which  have  so  largely 
"fle^s^^  mcMi  rduait^d  at  Eton  or  Rugby,  Ox* 


«r  Cambridge      When  he   fii-st  emerges 

hoy-life,  and  after  a  abort  periud  pfissed 

^  office  of  a  soUcitor,  one  of  hm  father's 


^^^*^Js,  where  it  was  thought  he  might  '*  take 

^^-*^*y*  to  the  law^  we  find  him  returning 

""^^    ^  CiintmentaJ  U>ur  tti  l»e  the  talk  of  the 

*^   M  iJie  young  author  of  Viptan  Ore^ — 

**•     c»f  til.  ^  ►us  of  the  rather  mixed 

^^ns  of  ,1.  u  d  gue«ta  at  Lady  Bleaa- 

^S^^iiV  as««mblie«,  and,  as  we  have  seen^  a 

''***^    deal  of  a  chindy,  with  a  style,  manner, 

•0^  e.p(«««n  of  h»  own.    Out^r  waiitcMte 

''^  *^  iit  velvet,  or  braidwl  witJi  gold;  Pt<»ckd 

'''^■'  **  csitaracts  of  black  satin,"  fanteiied  witlj 

'^^  great  plus  united  Iw  a  gold  chain ;  frilled 

w^frtaged  shirt  fronta  and  wristbands ;  coats 


lined  with  white  «itin;  ringlets  of  jet  bhu'k 
hair  falling  on  the  left  cheek  and  parted  I 
smoothly  away  over  the  right  temple ;  flashing  \ 
eyes ;  effeminate  lisping  voice — all  these  have 
been  catalogued— but  it  must  be  remembered 
tliat  it  was  an  age  when  d;uidyiam  had  be- 
come to  some  a  science^  and  when  even  Beau 
Bmmmel  had  no  monopoly  of  the  aflectations 
wliieh  many  men  who  afterwards  became  wise 
in  council  and  mighty  in  battle  adopted  as 
the  usual  pa^port  to  the  recognition  of  good 
society.  Two  writers  of  very  dissimilar  type 
in  describing  him  speAk  of  his  usual  silence 
and  reserve  in  general  compjuiy,  of  his  appear- 
ance of  being  always  on  the  watch,  and  of  the 
readiness  of  wit,  command  of  language,  power 
of  Borcaam,  and  gi"asp  of  mind  which  he  dii»- 
played  in  oonyersation  when  once  ai-oused  and 
interested. 

**  He  is  lividly  pale,  and  but  for  the  energy 
of  his  action  and  the  strength  of  his  lungs 
would  seem  a  victim  to  consumption.  Hia 
eye  is  black  as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most 
mocking  and  lying-in-wait  sort  of  expression 
conceivable.  His  mouth  is  alive  with  a  kind 
of  working  and  im|mtient  nervousnesa,  an<l 
when  he  ha.s  burst  forth,  as  he  does  constantly, 
with  a  partiLnilarly  successful  cataract  of  ex- 
presaiona,  it  aasumes  a  curl  of  triumpliant 
scorn  that  would  be  worth j  of  a  Mephisto* 
pheles."  This  was  written  by  N.  P.  Willis, 
the  American,  who  played  the  part  of  a  kind 
of  aristocratic  "  Paul  Try  "  on  his  visit  to  thia 
country,  and  in  consequence  gave  the  world  a 
very  amuBtng  but  a  rather  coarse  book,  full 
of  character  sketches  of  English  society.  But 
people  who  were  accustomed  to  the  face  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  may  have  seen  in  what  Mr.  Willis 
took  for  triunjpliiuit  scorn  a  suppressed  and 
rather  contemptuous  smile  at  Mx.  Willis  him- 
self or  at  the  mission  on  which  he  was  engaged* 
But  before  he  hail  t]uite  exhausted  fashionable 
society,  or  it  had  exhausted  him,  the  young 
novelist  departed  for  a  long  journey  in  the 
East — leaving  behind  him  a  huraoroos  satiri- 
cal sketch  on  the  follii-s,  fashion,  and  jK>liti«.Ts 
nf  the  time,  called  The  Vat/afj^e  of  Captain 
Popantfia,  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
^ster  Sarah  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Meredith, 
a  genUeman  to  whom  the  was  ahortly  U^ 
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be  mjirriedt  aud  th«  winter  of  1829  whjs  spent 
in  ConstaDtinopk,  wheooe  tbay  truvelled  to 
Albania,  and  in  1831  bjid  gone  to  Syriit*  Then 
ilr.  Diaraeli  went  on  atone«  for  bis  sister  iind 
Mr,  Meredith  had  to  return  to  EngUnd,  where 
the  latter  died,  leaving  her  who  was  to  bavtj 
been  bi»  biide  to  that  widowhrHxl  which  is 
none  the  less  hanJ  to  beai'  liecanae  it  has  known 
no  wedded  happiuesi.  She  became  her  fathers 
companion  and  amauneosis,  and  it  was  she 
who  wrote  for  him  when  in  1841  he  w*as 
atHicted  with  a  disease  of  the  optic  nerve 
which  terminated  in  loas  of  sight 

The  journey  in  the  East  was  a  great  event 
in  the  life  of  the  young  aspirant  for  literary 
fjune  and  for  political  honoum,  and  it  seems 
to  liave  intensified  that  feeling  wliich  ao  often 
afterwards  ie<l  him  to  speak  with  pride  of  the 
race  trotn  which  he  sprung,  and  to  introduce 
into  hia  b^oks  the  sientimeutd  and  ti'aditional 
modes  of  thought  of  the  higher  Jewish  char- 
acter. The  satire  which  he  ha^i  left  in  Eng- 
land (Popanilla)  may  now  be  read  with  no 
little  surprise,  since  it  appeaiia  to  be  c<intra- 
dictory  to  the  opinions  which  he  soon  after- 
wards j^epresented ;  but  at  this  time,  and  for 
some  three  or  four  years  afterwards^  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  settled  intentions  with  reganl 
to  the  political  poeition  be  was  aftenivards  to 
assume.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
if  he  had  been  able  to  "  make  up  his  mind  "  at 
that  time^  for  he  waa  not  only  at  an  erratic 
age,  but  both  Iiis  natui-al  di8|>ositton  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth  ami  education  were 
such  m  to  leave  him  precocious  and  unsettled. 
He  himself  afterwards  said,  in  sjieakiug  of 
Vivian  Ortij^  that  it  wna  the  prcxluct  of  Uiat 
**  youth  which  is  a  brief  hour  of  principles  un- 
settled^ passions  unrestrained^  powei^  unde- 
veloped, and  purposes  unexecuted/'  At  that 
time  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  become  the  scornful  opponent  of  Pro- 
tection, impulsively  taking  up,  not  the  popu- 
hir  Radicalism,  but  a  theoretical  democracy. 
In  the  result  we  find  him  the  representative 
of  Protection  and  of  a  decided  Conservatismt 
and  still  the  advocate  of  a  kind  of  Democracy 
resting  contentedly  on  an  ariatoa^atic  goveiu- 
ment  centred  in  the  crown.  How  much  of 
his  peculiar  notions  of  the  conslitution  may 


have  been  the  result  of  tiie  Jndaic  idta  it  vk 
not  for  us  to  decide,  but  there  are  Dumeroui 

traces  of  the  iufluL*nce&  of  race,  jin»l  ' 
may  not  go  so  far  as  to  aay,  a^  h 
that  '^everything  is  raoe^**  Virth  and  descent 
certainly  count  for  a  great  deal  io  tsarly  life, 
and  even  in  abiding  opinii>n.    In  tho«e eostfm 
nimbi es,  which  were  tiio  chief  and  pvrh^ps  die 
only  important  expetlition  he  ever  made  o^t 
of  England^   Mr.   Disraeli   underwent  some 
adventures  which  were  doubtles^i  sulHcient  ta 
furnish  him  with  numerous  materials  for  re- 
flection.    An  attempt  to  enter  the  Moeqoe  o^ 
Omar  at  Jerusalem  nearly  cost  him  his  lif^^ 
and  there  have  been  stories  of  a  eondict  i«x 
the  sti'eeta  of  Constantinople  when  his  knoi«r  ^ 
ledge  of  the  "noble  art  of  self-defence/  in 
which  every  young  dandy  was  then  suppu^i^^  | 
to  have  »ome  proliciency,  stood  him  in 
stead.    But  he  was  luird  at  work  in  the  i:Q. 
tervals  of  tiavel,  and  sent  home  Tht  Voum^  I 
Dtth,  to  «ay  nothing  of  The  E^  -^ 

E/^icl',  the  notion  of  wliidiwas  com  .g^ 

the  windy  plains  of  Troy:*  The  title  of  Ihla 
fragment,  for  a  fragment  it  remained,  irlli 
scarcely  imlicate  iia  meaning  or  intentiMit«&r»c] 
8ubset:iuent  criticism  has  not  reversed  tH« 
oi>inion  which  prevented  its  being  ccmtmue^ 
and  completed.  It  wna  one  of  thr^  %li<^^ 
which  will  always  be  attem])tcd  by  jmr^M 
authors  with  vivid  imagination,  belief  iatb^«-*' 
own  powers,  and  a  restless  ambition  t^  1*^^^" 
duce  some  new  and  startling  ^      "  '  th<?^ 

genius.     The  author's  first  :i^  d  u^ 

only  reveals   the   mental    conditions  miA  ^ 
which  it  was  written,  but  may  stiffice  tosk^  ' 
that  neither  what  we  may  be  parthin*»d  r  ^ 
calling  the  romantic  extinvagance 
productions^  nor  the  peculiar  char:!^.^! .  . 
of  hia  later  literaiy  work,  should  he  tak' 
into  too  close  account  in  judging  li 
tical  career,  nor  in  estimating  th 
qualifications  which  aften^'ardis  made  him 
illuatrious  a  chief  of  the  party  by  whom 
waa  trusted.     He  became  a  leiuier  wliOj  d     '^^ 
foiight  with  weapons  always  frenhly  **haqMi^*^ 
for  the  conl!ict.  gained  the  admiration  of  b*^^ 
friend  and  foe  for  his  brilliant  proweea,  no  ^^ 
tlum  fur  the  confident  knowledge,  th** 


Mp|iivhens)on, 


and    tbi'     in  fill  I  tj^    LiJL't 
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wlticb  lie  could  orgiuiize  either  attack  or  de- 
face, **  Wa wdeiing  over  the  ill  u  strious  acen  e/* 
he  asky%  ia  hiB  original  pi^face  to  the  poem 
Jfttt.  refen'ed  to,  *•  stin'oiinded  liy  the  tombs  of 
^  md  by  the  confluence  of  ix)etic  streams, 
ffinfiing    thoughts    cliisteretl    round    the 
meixioiy  of  that  immortal  song  to  which  all 
cvu^nJi  a&d  fx>tintries  tiHke  respond,  which  has 

yu:2<^iii6hed  chance  and  defies  time.  Deem> 
g'  wayneU,  perchance  too  rashly  in  that  ex- 
'^^^^  hour,  a  poet,  I  cursed  the  destiny  that 
»o^>d  me  in  an  age  tliat  boasted  of  being 
tS.  —poetical.  And  while  my  fancy  thus 
*»*-*"^^,KgI«d  with  my  reason^  it  fl&shed  across  my 
ttiix^d  like  the  lightning  which  was  then  play- 
*^^  Over  Ida,  that  in  those  great  poems  which 
'^■*5':»  the  pyi-araids  of  poetic  art  amid  the  fading 
'•I*l^«ido«r  of  less  creations,  the  poet  hath  ever 

|«rulj»cxljed  the  spirit  of  his-time."    The  spint 
*^*^  tau  own  time  he  took  to  be  revolution,  and 
n^cio^  he  easjiyed  to  write  a  Hevolntwnart/ 
*V**^^,     The  apjiarent  composure  with  which 
***®  «»ooept«d  tlie  failure  of  this  work,  on  which 
**^  ^2td  expended  much  emotion,  is  illustrative 
^    ^Iac  jiame  quality  of  what  has  been  called 
J^rond  patience,"  which  afterwards  sustained 
«im    in  niimerouB  political  defeats,  and  often 
•^^l^t  him  ail  en  t  under  abuae  and  invective,  to 
^^1x1  oil  no  man  living  w*as  more  able  to  retort 
^y  ^%   sarcasm  which  could  find  expression  in 
k^    ^"^Ot^d^  tJint  burned  and  seared. 
^H         **^rljap6  nothing  could  now  be  much  better 
^■9P^     of  some  jwrtions  of  these  early  works 
^^^^■^    the  author  himself  thirty  years  after- 
^**"cljiaaid  of  TiWcm  (7r^sy— the  book  that  was 
'•^  t^-*»  by  him  in  his  teens :  "  Books  written 
^  l>^y»  which  pretend  to  give  a  picture  of 
^"^"^  t-:ieni,  and  to  deal  in  knowledge  of  human 
"*'*^.ne,  must  necessarily  be  founded  on  affec- 
^'^'^^^i.    They  can  be,  at  the  best,  but  tlie 
'^■^^^Cof  imagination^  acting  upon  knowledge 
^  ^^-«Huired  by  exijerience.     Of  such  ciiTum- 
'**'^*3»«B  fxagj^eration    is  a  neeeesary  conse- 
^P***^ei  and  false  tajste  accompanies  exagger- 
"*****<    When  the  write™  of  such  books  are 
^'^    *igain  heard  of,  the  worko,  even  if  ever 
W^x©^  m^  goon  forgot teiv  and  so  there  is  no 
^*t  harm  done.     But  when  their  authors 
I  t^«*Bq««ntIy   be<M3me    eminent,  such    works 
d^  obtain  a  pectiUar  interest,  and  are  sought 


for  from  causes  irrespective  of  their  merits. 
Such  performances  should  be  exempt  from 
criticism,  and  should  be  looked  upon  aa  a 
kind  of  literary  haue"  On  his  return  from 
the  eastern  journey  young  Disraeli  had  already 
determined  that  he  could  only  lind  fitting 
employment  for  his  ix)wei'S  in  a  political 
career.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  conditions 
less  encouraging  than  those  which  attended 
hia  efforts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  [larliament. 
He  w;us  only  six -and -twenty,  without  poli- 
tical intJuence,  posaesaing  only  slender  pecu- 
niary means,  belonging  to  no  party,  to  no 
special  "  set "  representing  any  phase  of  public 
life;  by  birth  and  obviously  by  name  the  im- 
mediate descendant  of  a  JewiHi  family  at  a 
time  when  the  Jews  were  still  under  political 
disabilities,  and  Imd  scarcely  surmounted  the 
kind  of  contemptuous  toleration  by  which 
alone  they  were  recognized*  To  these  is  to  be 
added  the  supposed  disqualiliciition  for  the 
serious  buainess  of  ptditics  which  is  always 
attached  to  a  writer  of  works  of  imagination. 
But  in  the  spring  of  1832,  just  after  liis  return 
to  England,  the  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
him  to  make  his  first  attempt,  and  he  seized 
it  Tlie  Reform  Bill  was  about  to  paas,  but  a 
vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  representation  of 
Wycombe,  near  his  father*s  house  at  Braden- 
ham,  and  he  became  an  independent  candidate^ 
singularly  enough,  and  perhaps  awkwardly 
enough,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  furnished 
with  letters  from  O'Connell  and  Hume,  which 
led  to  his  being  afterwards  accused  of  having 
begun  politiad  life  aa  a  Hadical,  though  he 
hiid,  as  it  appears,  professed  no  other  jioliti- 
cfd  opinions  than  an  inveterate  dislike  for 
llie  Whigs  (of  whom  his  opponent,  the  Hon, 
diiU'les  Grey,  was  a  very  complete  youthful 
speciraen),  and  a  refustd  definitely  to  join  the 
ninks  of  the  Tories,  who  were  tlien,  he  said, 
in  a  state  of  ignorant  stupefaction.  We  have 
in  an  earlier  page  of  this  volume  referred  to 
the  contest,  ami  we  w^ould  afrain  remind  our 
reader**  of  the  necessity  for  remembering  those 
peculiar  views  which  seem  from  the  very  out- 
set to  have  detennincd  the  political  conduct 
and  policy  of  Disraeli— that  combination  of 
Toryism  and  Democracy  which,  as  we  liave 
seen,   led    to   the    plcfisant    but   unpractical 
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theories  of  the  Yoang  Eaglaml  piu-t^«  And  to 
luuoh  eliie  tba.t  wUl  btj  more  falljr  illusttutod 

He  wm  nnaiKTceaaful  in  hia  efforta;  bttt  tm* 
dA^utitedly  renewed  them  on  the  dksoluiicm  of 
parliament  after  tUe  paiasiiig  of  Uie  Xleform 
Bill,  when  he  again  appeared  a^  au  indepen- 
dent catididatcj  tliougli  he  say8»  **  I  have  never 
ai^ailed  myself  of  that  much -abused  epithet  to 
eicmpis  au  explicit  avowal  ol  my  optniona.*' 
He  wifilied  to  see  the  work  eorapleted  wliiob 
the  K«fonD  Bill  had  begun,  and  would  supple* 
ment  the  enlarged  franchiee  by  the  ballot; 
he  would  Tote  for  triennial  parliamentB,  **  of 
which  the  Whigs  onginally  deprived  ua»" 
He  woB  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  taxes  on 
knowledge  and  of  the  suppression  of  slavery. 
On  the  question  of  the  corn-laww  he  was 
Mixions  to  relieve  the  consumer,  but  could 
not  consent  to  measures,  the  result  of  which 
must  assuredly  be  the  permanent  injury  of 
the  agricidtund  chuss.  For  the  same  kind  of 
reaaoDs  he  would  vote  for  the  commutation  ol 
tithes,  as  he  desired  to  protect  the  clergy 
without  injuring  the  farmera,  Hia  address 
concluded  by  saying,  **  EDgliahmen^  behold 
this  unparalleled  empire  raised  bj  the  heioic 
energies  of  your  fatliers,  rouse  yourselves  in 
this  hour  of  doubt  and  danger,  rid  yourselves 
of  all  that  political  jargon  and  factious  slang 
of  Whig  aud  Tory,  two  names  with  one  meiui- 
ing  used  only  to  delude  yon^  and  unite  in 
forming  a  great  national  party,  which  can 
alone  save  the  country  from  iniji^nding  de- 
struction." Again  he  was  defeated,  and 
though  he  continued  occasionally  to  speak  in 
public  ho  had  no  opjMitrtunity  till  1835  to 
renew  the  contest  for  High  Wycombe,  when 
he  avowed  himself  to  be  in  favour  of  protec- 
tion and  the  representntive  of  the  agricultural 
interests.  The  Tory  siipjjortera  gave  him  a 
complimentary  dinner  when  he  spoke  as  a 
champion  of  the  country  party,  bat  he  did  not 
renew  his  candidature  of  the  borough,  and 
three  monlha  aft^^rwards  went  to  contest 
Taunton  against  Mr  Labouchen?,  afterwards 
Lord  Taunton.  Ho  had  then,  as  it  ap[K?ared, 
deiinitely  allied  himself  to  tlte  Tory  jwirty, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  i!mt  party  was 
not  tlii'ii   in   [Hiwer,  ns  Sir   lJt>lit*rf    Vt-al   hiu\ 


just  be«u  defoatetl,  and  Loid  Melbounie  wm 
prime  minister.  It  was  then  tltat  the  quarrel 
arose  between  Mr,  Disi*acli  and  OXontielL 
The  tmftlied  comjuikct  between  the  ^Vhig 
government  and  the  agitator  and  his  foUoivt'r^ 
had  just  been  tudtly  acknowledged,  and  the 
young  candidat«  for  Taunton  in  commenting 
upon  it  used  some  strong  ) 
other  r«mai^  saying,  **  I  li>uk  ^  ..  .  _^. 
as  a  weak  but  ambitious  party,  who  cam  i>nly 
obtain  power  by  K  4 

traitor.     I  ought  t-  t% 

of  Mr.  CConnell,  perhaps,  for  this  hard  U&- 
guage.  I  Am  myself  his  admirer  ao  to  as  his 
tiklents  and  abihties  are  concemod,  but  t 
maintain  him  to  be  a  traitor— and  00  what 
authority  I  On  the  auUiority  ol  that  very 
body  (the  Whigs)  a  distiniruiahed  member  of 
whom  is  my  honourabl*  '  "    Some  of 

the  party  newnpapers  p"'  'i  account  of 

this  speech  with  sundry  changes,  additions, and 
animadversioDs,  and  commented  on  the  foraiier 
display  by  Mr.  Disraeli  of  letters  from  O'Con* 
nell  and  Hume  supporting  his  candidaturr  for 
Wycombe,  CCoonell  was  not  slow  to  tdike  the 
matter  up  personiUly ,  and  in  an  abusive  s 
denounced  the  candidate  for  Taunton  in  I 
of  contempt.  This  might  have  puMed, 
the  newspapers  made  this  s[>eech  the  subjei 
of  comment  and  of  fi*esh  .1 
Ghbcj  then  a  Whig  organ,  Vj^  ^  .]ii 
and  it  became  a  squabble.  O'ConnaU  then 
language  which  would,  one  would  hopiv 
impossible  even  to  an  Iriish  agitator  of  o 
day,  and  with  a  display  of  wit  which  k 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  revolting 
of  the  invective,  again  attacked  Disrs^il 
result  was  a  rttort  whidj,  though  ^  '  '- 

coarse,  was  in  its  way  as  personally,  *,..,- -x* 
tive.  This  word-duel  between  two  mastei*  ' 
the  then  not  neglected  art  of  viol  m- 

sparing  imputation,  ended  witli  a 
fight,  a  termination  to  political  disputen  wIt^<5I»* 
as  we  liave  had  occasion  ^  '   -** 

that  time  unknown,   O '  *' 

long  before  "  been  out "  in  rt  'oj^a^ 

sage*  from  a  jpcntjeniaii  b»i  .t.  .  .^ 

councillor  af  Dublin,  whoe^' 
answer  f  in  a  spcy 

cmwt'li'il    :  -    tliat    il 
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WM  "a  beggarly  corporation.''  O'Con- 
ed  io  avoid  the  encounter,  but  he 
Mi  appeal  to  the  Liw  for  protectiou, 
Mrolened  to  believe  tluit  hia  fHitagonist, 
B  reputed  aa  unerring  marksixjjin,  hiul 
upou  him  by  a  political  pai-ty.  "Thej 
Bkoa«d  without  Uieir  lioat,  I  promise 
fei^  to  one  of  \m  frieuila  immcfdint^*! y 
PKlueh  ^*  I  am  one  of  the  beat  shots  in 
^  at  a  mark,  having  as  a  public  man 
Nwl  it  aa  a  duty  to  prepare  for  my  own 
Em  against  such  unprovoked  aggres- 
the  present  Now  remember  what  I 
bu.  I  may  he  struck  myself,  and  tlien 
out  of  the  question ;  but  if  I  am  not, 
Igonist  will  have  re-ason  to  regret  his 
fotfe*!  me  into  this  conflict/'  Tliey 
most  both  together  at  a  given  signaL, 
klerre  fell  mortally  wounded^  O'Con- 
old  never  accept  another  cballenge; 
one  occasion  hia  8on»  Morgan  John 
SD,  had  challenged  Lord  Alvanley 
iiing  worda  to  his  father,  and  to  him 
«  Mr,  IHsraeli  addressed  himself,  but 
d  that  to  give  satisfaction  for  an 
by  0*ConneU  was  a  very  dif- 
ing  to  resentlrjg  an  insult  offered  to 
irgan  John  very  re^jsonably  declined 
latheHa  deputy.  The  matter  ended 
>ther  letter  to  the  agitator,  concluding 
iicpect  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
the  Bepeal  of  the  Union.  We 
it  at  PliilJppi,  and  rest  assured  tnat, 
it  in  a  good  cause  and  in  some  ener* 
ioh  hrtve  not  been  altogether  unim- 
I  ahaU  aeise  the  fii«t  opportunity  of 
upon  j<m  a  caatigation  which  will 
lU  at  the  same  time  rememlK»r  and 
the  insults  you  have  lavished  upon^ — 
in  Disraeli/' 
not  till  two  years  afterward«j  how- 
1837— that  they  did  meet  at  the 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
►  jmn  were  not  idle  ones,  for  during 
f  were  published  T/i«  Wondrous  TaJU 
,  A  Vinciicatmn  of  the  British  C&n- 
I,  thp  Rfmnytneriif  Letters  in  the  Timss, 
Trmpl€^  anil  Vemtia* 
f  work  and  the  exprionce  of  fofrmer 
VAtji  lia*1  1^^  flight  perhnpn  more 


settled  pur|>osej  but  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  ambition  of  attaining  to  high  station  had 
animated  blm  from  the  first  It  was  at 
Storeys  Gate  at  the  house  of  Mi%  Norton,  the 
magistrate  whose  name  is  now  only  remem- 
helped  becaune  of  his  gifted  wife»  the  grand- 
daughter of  Sheridan  —  that  Melbourne, 
attending  a  family  birtb-tlay  dinner-party, 
was  introduced  to  the  author  of  Vivian  Grc^^ 
The  young  Disraeli  had  only  just  then  re- 
turned from  his  travela  in  the  East,  and 
had  not  quite  got  over  the  disappointment 
of  having  been  rejected  as  a  candidate  for 
Wycombe,  where  he  said  he  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  want  of  support  of  the  Whigs. 
After  dinner  Mi's.  Norton  presented  him  to 
Melbourne,  who  was  then  home  secretary, 
and  who  could,  »he  said,  retrieve  the  young 
aBpirant*s  disappointment  if  he  cliM«e.  The 
frank  and  attractive  manner  ol  the  older 
man  waa  not  without  its  effect  cm  Diaraeli^ 
who  explained  the  causes  of  his  failure  at 
Wycombe,  and  dwelt  on  the  tre;icliei*ous  con- 
duct of  his  opponents  in  language  so  striking 
and  with  manner  80  unusual  that  Melbourne 
waa  constrained  to  admire.  In  his  usual 
sudden  way,  but  with  no  brnsqueriej  he  asked, 
"Well,  now,  tell  me — ^what  do  you  want  to 
be?" — **I  want  to  be  prime  minister"  waa 
the  calm  reply,  in  a  tone  of  perfect  gravity. 

One  can  almost  imagine  Melbourne's  long- 
drawn  breath,  half  sigh,  half  signal  of  sur- 
prise, "No  chance  of  that  in  our  time,"  he 
rephed.  "It's  all  arranged  and  settled.  No- 
body but  Lord  Grey  could,  perhaps,  have 
caiTied  tlie  Reform  £iU;  but  he  is  an  old 
man,  and  when  he  gives  up  he  will  certainly 
be  succeeded  by  one  who  haa  every  requisite 
for  the  position,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  fame, 
of  old  blood,  high  rank,  great  fortune,  and 
greater  ability.  Once  in  power,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  holding  office  aa  long 
aa  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Nobody  can  compete 
with  Stanley.  I  heard  him  the  other  night 
in  the  Commons,  when  the  party  were  all 
divided  and  breaking  away  from  their  ranks, 
recall  them  by  the  mere  force  of  superior  will 
and  eloquence:  he  rose  like  a  young  eagl^ 
above  them  adl,  and  kept  hovering  over  their 
heads  till  they  were  reduced  to  abject  sub* 
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miaHion.  Thei^  is  nothing  like  hiin*  If  yon 
are  goinj^  into  politics,  and  mean  tci  sUck  tu 
it,  I  dare  aay  you  will  do  very  well,  for  you 
hiive  ability  and  enterpriise;  and  if  you  are 
careful  how  you  steer,  no  doubt  you  will  get 
into  aome  post  at  last.  But  you  must  put  aJI 
these  fooiUh  notions  out  of  your  head :  they 
won't  do  at  all,  Stanley  will  be  the  next 
prime  minister,  you  will  see.'* 

Of  course  the  prophecy  was  wrong,  for  in 
a  few  mouths  only  Melbourne  himself  wiw 
prime  minister,  and  in  five-and-thiity  years 
his  young  interlocutor  attaine<i  to  the  same 
dignity — but,  ns  all  the  world  knows,  he 
began  to  make  his  mark  even  before  the  Mel- 
bourne ministry  had  fallen*  It  was  not  till 
afterwards  though,  when  Disraeli  had  com- 
menced his  bitter  invective  against  Peel, 
that  the  old  premier,  then  a  valetudinarian  at 
Brocket,  laughed  at  and  enjoyed  the  biting 
aarcasms  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury, 
especitdly  that  in  which  he  accused  the  prime 
minister  of  baying  caught  the  Whigs  bathing 
and  stolen  their  clothes,  Eemembering  the  con- 
versation at  Storey's  Gate  Melbourne  rubbed 
his  hands  and  exclaimed,  ^VBy  Jove !  I  believe 
he'll  do  it  after  aa" 

The  Itunni/mede  Lefien^  which  so  satirized 
Melbourne,  and  contained  sharp  and  unrelent- 
ing attacks  on  the  Whigs,  had  intervened. 
The  witty  ex-premier  had  no  duubt  appreci- 
ated them  all 

The  first  parliament  of  Queen  Victoria  saw 
the  success  of  Disraeli  in  gaining  nd mission 
to  parliament  as  representative  of  Maidstone 
an^  lis  the  colleague  of  its  senior  member, 
Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  who  died  in  1838»  and 
whose  widow  was  afterwards  united  to  Mr, 
Disraeli  and  in  his  honour  created  Viscountess 
Beaconsfield. 

So  much  has  been  said  at  various  tjmes  ort 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Disraeli  s  firet  speech  when 
he  rose  to  address  the  house,  that  it  might  be 
thought  his  appearance  was  marked  by  failure. 
Doubtless  there  was  something  forced  and 
peculiar  in  it^  and  he  wa<3  evidently  somewhat 
agitated,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  took  the  firet 
opportunity  to  redeem  his  pledge  of  opposing 
CConnelt,  It  was  on  the  7th  of  November, 
I837j  and  there  ha<l  alreaiiy  been  some  de- 


bating on  the  subject  of  petitions  igiitu^ 
certain  Irish  elections,  the  expexuHas  for  «adi 
petitions  having  been  partially  defrayed  by  a 
fund  to  wliidi  it  wiu»  alleged  some  memben 
of  parliameut  had  subscribed.  C>'CoiiDoil  luul 
attacked  the  Tories,  and  Mr,  Disraeli  rote  to 
reply.  But  the  Irish  faction  was  r«idy^  and 
he  had  to  sj>cak  amidst  inlerriipiions  and  at- 
tempts to  silence  and  confuse  him,  whidi  il 
would  have  required  OXTonnell  himself  l» 
withstand.    The  speech  tli*'  1  lo 

consist  only  of  di&jtiinted  ^  Mr* 

Disraeli  is  reported  to  have  begun  by  ssiyiiig 
that  the  subscribers  to  the  Spottiswoode  fiindi 
were  anxious  to  work  out  the  E^onn  Act  bjj 
putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  boi^ougl^ 
mongeiing  which  in  a  different  shape  |(i 
vailed  more  extensively  than  ever.    Tlie  mc 
titled  feelings  of  these  individuals  «hould 
taken  into  consideration  before  the  inqik 
was  instituted.     (Here  Mr,  Disraeli  e^ 
He  need  much   interruption,  and  repcst^^ 
implored  the  house  to  grant  him  a  harliiiJ 
He  had  something  to  say  in  vindiastioft  ^ 
her  majesty's  government,  and  wished  tb 
house  would  give  him  five  ndnutes;  **lKtud 
here  to-night,  sir,  not  formally,  but  in  smit 
degree  virtually,  the  representative  of  i  mi- 
siderable  number  of  members  of  parbuufni 
(Here  he  was  inteirupted  by  bursts  of  bwigh- 
ter.)      Now  why    smile/      Why   eoiy  ffl«T 
Why  should  not   I  have  a  tale  to  ob/'jM 
to-night?    (Roars of  laughter.)    Doyen  f'."^ 
that  band  of  158  membei's — those  iii^ 
and  inexperienced  youths  to  whose  ut»t>plui- 
ticated  minds  tlie  dianoellor  of  the  exclMqi^^ 
in  those  tones  of  winning  pathos ^(^K''' 
aive  laughter,  and  loud  cries  of  *Qii«      ^ 
Now  a  corisideruble  misconceplion  t 
the  mbda  of  many  membera  on  thi» 
the  house  as  to  the  conduct  of  her  aui]v'»;' 
goverumeut  with  respect  to  these  elKtifl^^ 
and  I  wish  to  remove  it.     I  w*ill  not  t^ 
nobie  lord  opposite  with  opinions  whiJj 
not  ascribable  to  him,  ijr  to  his  more  tmo^ 
diate  supporters,  but  which  were  expr^"" 
by  the  more   popular  section  of  his  ]^i 
some  few  months  back.     About  thsft  UOi^ 
sir,  when  the  l»ell  <  '  * 

the  death  of  the  <  -^ 
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thi^tt,  Bir  (Groans  and  cries  of  *0h  !')— 

we  ail  then  read— (Laugh tor  and  great  inter* 

ruption*)     I   know  nothing  which   to  me  is 

more  delightful  than  to  show  courtesy  to  a 

oev  member,  pariiciilarlj  if  he  happend  to 

Ap])«al  to  me  from  the  party  opj>osed  to  my* 

^f.     (Hear,  hear.)     At   that  time  we  read 

thill  it  was  the  death-knelJ  of  Toryism ;  that 

the  doom  of  that  party  was  sealed ;  that  their 

/tiacnd  obsequies  were  about  to  be  consum- 

cnilcd.   We  were  told  that  with  the  diasolution 

43f  that  much-Tilified   parliament  whii*h  the 

rT^ht  honourable  baronet  ha*l  called  together, 

tie  hopt^s  and  proe[jects  of  the  Tories  would 

h^  thrown  for  ever  to  the  wind^;  and  that 

mSkin  were  again  to  be  brought  to  what  tliey 

wiene  at   the   period  w^hen  tlie  hurried   Mi\ 

HudsoQ   rushed    iuto   the   chambers   of    the 

Vii^t,ican.     (Great  interruption.)     If  hou.  gen- 

Uei3Ci«ii  thought  this   fair  he  would  submit 

H»     i^ujd  not  do  bo  to  otherB,  tliat  was  all. 

(Lai^^aghter.)    Nothing  wa«  ao  easy  aa  to  laugh. 

H&  swished  before  he  sat  down  to  show  the  house 

<?ira^^y  their  position.  When  they  remeoibered 

*^^  in  tpite  of  the  honourable  and  learned 

«»»«*aber  for  Dublin  (CConnell)  and  his  weD- 

<ii*-«2i  plined  band  of  patriots,  there  was  a  little 

**^"*^eflt  exhibited  by  former  aupportera  of  her 

'''•-j'^sty'a  govemmfeut,  when  they  recollected 

tli^    «  jj^^  lovea*  and  the  *old  loves*  in  which  so 

•^^c^li  of  paasion  and  recriniimition  was  mixed 

^   ^^etween  the  noble  Tityrus  of  the  treasury 

"***^h  and  the  learned  Daphne  of  Liskeaixl 

*^^t»,^^eg  Buller)  (loud  laughter);  notwithstaiid- 

**it       tho  amantium  irm  had  resulted,  as  he 

^^^^^Ji  eipectedf  in  the  amoris  redinte^ratio 

V**^^ewed  kughter);  notwithstanding  that  |K>li- 

'^  *  duels  had  boen  fought,  in  which  more  than 

*^^      ahol  was  interchanged,  but  in  which  re- 

*^  *^»  wa^  had  to  the  secure  arbitrament  of 

^^^'It  cartridges  (knghter);  notwithKtanding 

^^<icipat«d  Ireland  and  enslaved  England, 

^**  %ohb  lord  might  wave  in  one  hand  the  keys 

^t  Peter,  and  in  the  other — (the  shouts 

^^^  follow etl  drowned  the  conclusion  of  the 

■'^^^^aiceX     L«t  thvm  see  the  philosophical 

V^itidke  of  men.    He  would  certaiuly  gladly 

'"***'  4  che«r,  though  it  came  from  the  lijia  of 

*  iHihtical  opponent.     He  was  not  at  all  sur- 

hich  he  had  exjieri- 


enced.  He  Ixad  begun  several  times  many 
things^  and  he  had  often  succeeded  at  laat. 
He  would  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  would 
come  when  they  would  hear  him." 

This  speech  was  suggestive  enoagh,  but  it 
was  uniis^oiiU  and  we  see  it  in  a  mere  disjotnted 
form.  It  may  be  observed  here,  too,  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  an  originality  which  was  then 
unmodulated.  He  had  received  none  of  the 
training  of  the  discussion  societies  of  the  uni- 
verMities,  There  was  nothing  cut  and  dried 
or  pre-arranged  in  Uie  form  of  his  orations. 
Tliey  were,  ao  to  apeak,  unmodified  ex- 
ample of  genuine  intensity  of  expressioni 
just  as  his  after  etfoi-ts  were  for  a  little  while 
examples  of  unconcentrated  power  and  un- 
formulated opinion.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was,  as  he  had  prophesied,  listened 
to  with  eager  attention.  By  the  time  that  the 
new  parliament  of  1841  had  assembled,  and 
he  had  exchanged  Iklaidstoue  for  Shrewsbury, 
lie  had  made  bin  mark  in  the  house,  and  had 
no  need  either  to  deprecate  or  to  defy  criticism. 

Tlie  new  parliament  met  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1 84 1 .  Sir  Itol  »ert  Peel  an  n  oun  ced 
that  he  should  adopt  the  estimates  of  the  late 
government,  that  he  should  provisionally  re- 
new the  poor  law  and  Hhnnld  make  other 
necessary  arrangement.^,  but  that  the  tinancial 
measures  which  he  intended  to  bring  forward 
would  be  deferred  until  the  following  session. 
Against  this  Lord  John  Ruseell  and  the  op- 
po.*^ition  strongly  protested.  A  plan  which 
they  alleged  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
restoring  the  revenue  and  making  good  the 
deficiency  had  been  rejected  without  discus- 
sion, and  now  the  country,  while  suffering 
from  widely  spread  diBtress,  would  have  to 
wait  five  montlis  before  any  definite  plana  of 
relief  were  proposed.  The  reply  to  this  was 
that  the  slate  of  the  country  was  itself  a  i-ea- 
8on  for  proceeding  with  caution,  and  that  it 
would  be  encoumging  a  delusion  if  parliament 
were  to  j)rfifes8  to  be  able  to  bring  forwaixl 
measures  by  which  the  prevailing  want  could 
he  immediately  relieved.  The  measures  of 
the  next  session  were  to  be  studied,  and  their 
application  to  be  considered  during  the  vaca- 
tion. 
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A  few  d&7ft  after  th«  prorf>^utron  of  pttrlui- 
ment  an  accident  which  w»«  at  the  time  of 
great  public  intemHt  attracts?*!  half  I^odon 
to  Tower  Hill  hnd  iU  neighboarhmMi,  On 
tJie  night  of  the  3l8t  of  Octol)er  the  amxtry 
of  the  Scots  Fusilier  GvmrtU  on  the  rampiirt^ 
of  the  Tower  of  London  eaw  r  large  cloud  of 
gnv^ke  as^cending  from  the  central  p*art  of  the 
httilditig  wht-re  the  storehouse  and  small  ar- 
mouiy  were  situnted .  He  discharged  hk  muskH 
Aa  »n  alarm,  and  the  garriaon  turned  out, 
but  no  water  could  be  obtained.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  armoury  soon  appeared  to  be  in- 
evitable, and  an  immense  body  of  fire  wm  then 
mgiijg  without  any  means  being  discovered 
for  permanently  arre«ting^  its  progreae*  En- 
gines had  arrived,  and  tliere  were  soldiers 
disciplined  and  ready  both  to  work  them  and 
to  perform  other  senioe,  but  for  two  hours 
no  water  was  procured^  aud  it  was  then 
Ui ought  that  the  jeweUhouse,  the  chapel,  and 
the  White  Tower  would  be  destioyetL  The 
i*egalia  were  removed  to  the  house  of  the 
governor  without  the  lo?*?  of  a  single  jewel 
At  two  o*clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  flames 
had  reached  tlieir  fiercest  height,  an  alai-m 
spread  that  tliey  would  exteud  to  the  guu- 
jjowder  magajtine,  but  by  that  time  the  tide 
WEB  up^  and  there  was  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  from  the  river  and  the  moat.  Into  Uie 
latter  9000  tons  of  gunj»owder  was  thrown, 
alter  it  had  been  taken  from  the  magazine, 
and  the  fire  was  soou  afterwards  so  far  extin- 
gQished  as  to  leave  little  cau^  for  further 
alaniL 

An  event  of  great  national  importance 
soon  afterward  diverted  public  ntteution  from 
minor  occuiTencea.  On  tlie  9th  of  November 
her  majesty  gave  birth  to  a  son — the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Public  rejoicing  aud  general  ex- 
pressions of  good'wUl  attested  the  loyalty  of 
the  people,  and  preparations  for  the  royal 
christening  occupied  the  period  remaiuing 
before  the  openitjg  of  parliament.  The  King 
of  Pntsaia,  who  was  to  act  as  sjtonsor,  arrived 
at  Greenwich,  where  he  was  received  by  Prince 
Albert,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other 
distinfTiiisbc?d  persons.  It  may  bt*  worth  re- 
cniiliiif' that  the  f.inKiu:*  Hiron  Von  nnnibrjldt 


was  in  the  twite  of  lufi  majoety«  The  bipciani 
of  the  infant  prince,  who  waa,  as  we  all  kaow, 
named  Albert  Edward,  was  a  very  splendid 
celebration,  and  was  performol  At  the  I'hapcl 
Eoyal,  Wiuflsor^  on  the  25th  of  JantniLry  m 
the  following  year* 

On  the  ard  of  February  the  qneim  openid 
parliament,  and  the  presence  of  the  Kin^  of 
Prussia,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg; 
and  other  distiogaiahed  viaitnr&  tnade  tlte 
ceremony  inn  'bile  the  ^  wt$ 

one  of  the  m*  tnt  which  '  rred 

in  the  history  of  the  coontry  for  many  y« 

The  period  from  1&4S  to  the  end  of  1948 
was  for  this  country  a  ttrming-point,  ind 
a  critical  one.  Tlje  mcsasures  which^  dm- 
iug  that  time,  occupied  the  attention  of  th« 
legislature,  the  strenuous  character  of  tJi* 
debates,  the  disturbed  stnto  of  tl»e  conirtjy, 
the  poverty  and  distress  which  were  felt  W 
among  farm -labourers  and  the  }  '  '  ^'* 
manufacturing  districts,  the  trc-i  -t 

of  the  hostilities  in  which  we  were  enpgi-i  m 
India  and  Cliina,and  the  preaantre  of  tjunti"^ 
at  a  time  when  the  cry  against  mainbu'in^ 
the  duties  on  food  coming  from  abroad  *n» 
with   threatening  distinctness,   corahi»«l  ^ 
make  that  a  memorable  period  in  tht  »ti!rf 
of  our   national   progress.     These  wtfp  t^^ 
topics  referred    to   in   the   royal  speech  by 
some  general  allusious  which  nre  the  nee**' 
sarv  substance  of  meet  n>ya]  utterance!  a*  t^ 
opening  of  pirli;unent;  these  were  tho  fO^ 
jects  which  at  once  demanded  and  mod^^ 
the  serious  and  e-xmest  attention  of  the  he&^J 
immediately  afterwards.     U  wns  tn  vieir 
the  absolute  necessity  of  redornn- 
dal  position  of  the  country  thiii     „  - 
first  propositions  submitted  to  fiarllameiit 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was   the  impoafilioo  if 
income-tax  of  not  more  than  m^ffnpeuom 
the  pound  on  incomes  over  £19}  m 
whether  derived  frrmi  ^      '^       '      ■   » 
pert y,  and  it  was  cab 
proiluce  X?*,T7l,000;  wbde  in  Ireland,  wf>^ 
there  were  no  means  of  collecting  mch  a 
it  was  proposed  ta  rai»c  the  duty  en  tpi*^^ 
by  one  shilling  a  gnllrm,  to  •  ttafl^F  | 

fb.tv  wifb  ib'it  i,(  EriL'lnnd  ,  .•  .1  fU 
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rw«f»^i-**- 


British  vesads  from  ibis 


'  *  m  all  these  sources 
'O,  and  thb  woiildi 
it  wan  declared,  leave  it  sarpltis  of  revenue 
h  nitglit  he  applied  to  relaxing  the  tarilf 
(lutio»  on  about  750  dlfleieDt  articles,  leav- 
t  450  on  which  Uie  duties  I'emained 
d.     Thus,  the   income-tax   was   im- 
pOMd  pfofeosedl/  aa  a  temporary  ex|>edient 
dtffifirg  a  time  of  serious  depreasiou  aiid  for 
a  tnnjted  fieriodj  and  the  measure  aa  proposed 
by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was,  after  considerable 
,  paased  by  a  large  majority. 
Hot  eaay  to  couvey  an  adequate  impres- 
iiiMi  oi  the  oanditiozi  to  which  the  people  in 
MDic  of  tlie  manufacturing  towns  were  re- 
doeed  at  tliis  time;  and  there  can  be  no  won- 
dur  tlmt  Mr.  Cobden,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
mm  abUt  to  tell  in  parliament  *'a  plain  un- 
▼amiaiied  tale^  which  was  ultimately  more 
effecitTe  m  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
dttMes  than  any  mere  flight  of  oratorical  iuvec* 
ti^e  or  ol  rhetorical  appeal  would  have  been. 
'1,  the  town  for  which  he  had  just 
«"d,  more  than  half  the  master  spin- 
had  failed  before  the  end  of  lJ:<42.   About 
dwelilDg-hoQses  were  shut  up^  and  the 
occnpicn  of  hundreds  more  were  unable  to  pay 
rittOL      Five   thouitand   persons   walked   the 
tftr«et»  in  cjompulsory  idleness,  and  the  Bum- 
toy  ^oardiaua  wrote  to  the  (secretary  of  state 
^Ait  Ih^  distresa  was  far  beyond  their  man- 
ittUt,  flo  that  a  government  commisaioner 
goremment  funds  had  to  be  sent  down, 
fixst  immediate  measures  of  I'elief  for 
ol  the  evik  which  w«re  atSlicting  the 
of  til*  lower  portion  of  tht*  labouring 
ihitioii  were  brought  forward   by   Lord 
Ivy  10  hia  proposals  to  regulate  the  em- 
it and  limit  the  hoars  of  working  of 
and  children  in  mines  and  collieries, 
thfl  buctB  that  he  brought  forwarvl,  through 
of  inquiry,   disclosed   horrors 
wbat  might    luive    been   called    the 
■^d^rground  p»pulation,  of  which  people  in 
haiJ   little  conception.     As  Harriet 
nya  with  stguUlesiiit  emphasis: — 
^*<iafii  wcni  ^mpli>yed  as  beasts  of  burden; 


overworked,  oppressed  in  every  way;  both 
women  and  children  made  to  crawl  on  all 
fours  in  the  pj^saages  of  the  pita,  dragging 
eartd  by  a  chain  passing  from  the  waist  be- 
tween the  legs;  and  all  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  filth  iind  profligacy  which  could  hardly 
leave  a  thought  or  feeling  untainted  by  vice  " 
Tlie  projiosed  bill  was  passed  rapidly  because 
it  waB  necessary  to  hurry  it  through  the  house 
to  avoid  the  strong  opposition  which  was  seen 
to  be  inevitable.  The  resiiU  was  that  a  num- 
ber of  people  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
atid  that  they  had  to  live  upon  the  rates. 
All  this  was  foreseen ;  but  even  this,  it  was 
felt,  waa  better  than  to  leave  them  in  the  state 
of  misery  and  degradation  to  which  they  had 
been  so  long  subjected. 

Immediately  following  this  act  Lord  Ash- 
ley (he  is  now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  has 
been  for  the  whole  of  a  long  life  working  in 
the  same  direction — the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  tlie  labouring  classes)  moved  to 
address  the  queen  on  the  mibject  of  religious 
education,  and  this  elicited  from  Sir  James 
Graham  that  a  measure  was  about  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  goveniment  by  which  children 
in  factories  were  not  to  work  for  more  than 
six  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  and  «;hould  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  schools  provided  for  the  pur* 
j>ose,  the  children  of  Churchmen,  Eoman  Ca- 
tholics, and  Dissenters  receiving  religious  in- 
struction from  their  own  pastonj  according  to 
the  creed  of  their  parents,  during  certain  hours 
each  week.  All  pauper  children  in  towns  and 
all  children  whose  parents  would  consent  to 
their  attending  the  scliools  were  to  be  included 
in  the  plan,  which  might  have  been  regarded 
;is  a  wide  attempt  at  national  education,  for 
it  was  apparently  intended  to  enlarge  the  sys- 
tem 80  as  to  take  in  the  children  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts.  The  Di^enters,  however,  were 
up  in  arms.  They  saw,  or  thotight  that  they 
saw,  in  the  proposed  scheme  an  endeavour  to 
give  to  the  Church  the  control  of  the  education 
of  the  country.  Tiiere  were  to  be  seven  trueteea 
to  each  schotil^  four  of  whom  were  to  be  else* 
tivo  while  the  other  three  were  to  be  the 
clergyman  of  the  dis^trict  and  two  church- 
warden:*,     Tln'-i   would    have    given   a    pre- 
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Church,  and  it  wa^  l>eUcr  to  have  no  <KlacaiUoii 
At  all  than  to  accept  schools  with  the  4omtii»- 
tioii  of  chtirch  trn«tees»  The  queen  "a  rttply  was 
c'ordiaJly  favourable.  Lord  Johu  Hus^ell  gave 
the  tnain  plan  hU  hearty  nupportj  and  Sir 
James  Graham  wa^  ready  to  enlargit  the  num- 
ber of  ti'ustees  atjd  to  effect  such  chang«ii  at* 
would,  it  was  believed,  reraove  any  i-eafiouable 
objections  by  making  clear  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  children  of  different  secta  an 
i^egard  to  religioua  instiMiction  and  worahi]); 
but  the  opposition  wna  uurekxed;  the  Di^»ent- 
ing  bodies  were  deterniiji^  not  U>  make  con- 
cesaioas  ou  their  part«  and  a  flood  of  petitions 
were  presented  against  the  measure,  one  of 
them  consigned  to  Lord  John  Russell  frc»m 
the  city  of  London  containing  55,iX)0  sign  a- 
turea.  The  educational  portion  of  the  bill  had 
to  be  abandone<l.  It  should  he  remembereib 
however,  that  tlie  religions  question  aa  between 
Church  and  Diasent  was  always  then  in  a  con- 
dition of  ferment,  for  there  was  not  actnal 
religious  equality,  and  Dissent  still  involved 
a  degree  of  di«abih'ty  in  reganl  to  public  edu- 
cation and  to  public  office,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  question  of  rates  for  the  aup|Kii't  of  the 
chinch  aa  by  law  esUibliahed.  Again,  it  was 
known  far  and  wide  that  Sir  James  Grahnm, 
peihiips  with  blamable  inadvei^tenee^  perhaps 
with  that  calm  and  cutting  manner  which  die- 
tinguished  his  poli5he<l  utterances,  but  at  any 
rate  with  great  indiscretion,  had  aaid  thai  the 
DiBsentera  need  not  l>e  under  so  much  alarm, 
for  the  government  bill  did  not  contemplate 
the  immediate  destruction  or  supersessioQ  of 
their  Sundny-schoob  and  other  educational 
agencicH.  The  eftect  was  such  a  storm  of 
I>etition  and  public  meeting  aa  htid  never 
before  been  seen  in  England  on  any  eimilar 
tiueation.  Seeing  the  tiearing  of  the  measure 
on  Sunday-schools,  othei-a  besided  Diesentera 
joined  in  the  outcry.  On  the  evening  upon 
which  Sir  James  Graham  was  expected  to 
make  a  final  statement  of  hia  intentions  there 
were  thoui4and.s  uf  meetings  held  in  this  coun- 
try for  prayer  and  remonstnince.  A  friend  of 
the  writer  of  theae  lines  who  waa  jireaent  at 
one  fiucli  meeting  says; — It  Wiia  a  beautiful 
evening,  and  Uie  crowd  ext<:'nded  far  outside 
the  dooiT*  of  i\w  hull  in  wliifh  tin-  iji»>*«t,iug  was 


held.     Within  the  doom  tlte  |^^<>ple,  to  a  1 
and  to  a  woman,  were  on  their  loioesi  in  sileat  ] 
pniyer,  Suddetdy  the  ^        '     '  li^eU 

WfUi  heard  outaide.      .  •  i  iven 

hard  from  thw  Houhw  of  Oommoua  with  tke 
news  that  Sir  Jaiuids  had  withdrawn  hln  bilL 
The  cheers  in  the  street  conveyed  the  nmn 
to  the  people  within,  and  without  a  sign  ar& 
moment'j^  pause  they  rose  in  tiuusa  from  their 
knees  and  sang  the  doxologj. 

Tlie  Factory  Bill  had  therefore  to  he  deferrfd, 
and  we  sliall  tind  some  account  of  it  in  n  fntiiit 
|)age,  but  tlie  other  great  measures  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  conn  try  were  urgently  prtasseii  for- 
ward.    Aa  these  may  be  said  to  form  a  groop 
which  were  more  or  leas  immediately  nsBOCiAltd 
with  the  greatest  measure  of  all — tlie  n*f*Bft]  of 
the  oom-Iaws^M'e  propose  to  epeak  of  ihm 
in  that  connection  ajid  at  »ome  length  in  the 
next  chapter.    Meanwhile  we  will  take  a  W 
glance  at  some  of  the  pe«)ple  and  «Taofi»  illtt»- 
trating  with  some  significance  the  ^dtuatton  u[ 
the  (Country  during  the  years  to  which  we  art 
now  giving  attention. 

From   about   1834  onwarda  Lord  G<oige 
Benlinck^the  name  is  still  f amiliaiv-wiui  a    , 
politician  whose  (Tositton  became  iocrtavof^ 
noticeable.     He  waa  the  tldrd  son  of  tfa* 
foui-th  Duke  of  Portland »  and  I  *^ 

the  army,  but  at  last  turned  \iiz  i  '^' 

{lolitics,   and   became   private   tiearetAfy 
Canning,  who  was  his  uncle.    Whili  h»  i 
member  for  Lyme-Ilegia  he  voted  in  faw^'* 
of  Uie  Hefoi  ui  Bill  (n»  a  whole),  and  he  ! 
always  been  a  friend  of  Catholic  emann 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prime  ml: 
1834  Lord  Stanley  (afterwanls  Lord  Dcri^^ 
and  Lord  George  Bentinck  were  the  lead* 
of  a  kind  of  third  party,  though  a  sniall  o-^ 
to  the    House  of  Couimuns;    but   when 
Robert  rejsigued  Lc»nl  George  Bentinck  w 
over  to  him  and  the  Gozmervatlve  party « m 
in  1841  might  have  t'»ken  oftlr.         '     ^.^ 
but  declined^  being  at  tliat  tini» 
in  the  popular  literature,  "a  man  ^if 
mind,"--a  title  which,  we  hrliavo,hf!  Pic»i^ 
from  tlve  |»en  of  Tlioniaji  Flood.     H#  * 
ol  the  greatest,  if  not  the  ■  **tart 

heroes,  made  hkrgo suma  of  n.^..,^  ^    ..  Urn i 
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tay^iBd  did  hid  \iimmt  to  make  the  *"  tui-f '* 

A  whoUy  dean  and  honourable  siffair.     He 

*«^A  man  of  a  strikingly  "English"  niiture, 

J»(J  though  »  very  bad  si^eaker,  alwaya  com- 

numdeij  considerable  induence  in  parliatnent 

&Kiog  liable,  or  fancying  he  wa«  liable  to  be- 

fsocDe  ilightly  confaae<l  in   the  heiul  after  a 

ineM&i,  he  hod  n  mi.^taken  way  of  going  without 

f  Ibod  all  liay  from  breakfast  time  tLU  the  hoiir 

Ymt^    iMf  liich  he  wna  to  make  a  Hpeech*     He  had 

lltnniiettso  staying  f>ower,  and  hi.s  trick  of  keei> 

*S    ^**k'ct  committees  sitting  till  night-time, 

'ty  kiUed  tlie  short-hand  writers,  till  the 

tl>j«<:t  was  t^iken  up  by  the  authoritiea. 

^Vftlj  a  little  detinction  for  a  great  writer^a 

||wseitlxaritie9   of   style,  the    sketch    by   Mr. 

l>i»na^li  may  be  received  as  fair.    "He  was 

**ot.    WL  very  frequent  attendant  of  the  house. 

I  He  Uiight  be  counte^i  on  for  a  party  tli vision, 

I  »^<l     ^hen,  towartla  tlie   termination  of  the 

^Meilx>ume    ministry,   the   forces   were  very 

^rly  bal:\nced,  and  the  struggle  became  very 

he  might  have  been  obsen'ed  on  more 

^***»  erne  occasion  entering  the  house  at  a  late 

»<>«r,  dad  in  a  white  great-coat,  whidi  softened, 

'"^^  <lid  ia»t  conceal,  the  scarlet  huiiting-c*jat. 

*  Although  he  took  no  part  in  debate,  and 

*ttfen^^  ll^Q  house  nither  as  a  club  than  a 

■•**«^te,  he  poweased  a  great  and  peculiar  in- 

Rtfetiec  in  it.     He  was  viewed  with  intemj<t, 

*Ocl  often  with  extraordinary  regtird  by  every 

•P'^'^iijg  man  in  tlje  house.     With  almost  all 

«l*aBe  he  was  acquainted,  some  of  them  on 

***>«r  side  were  his  intimate  com|janionB  and 

***«»^e4crate*. 

Ilis  eager  and    energetic  dispoaitian,  his 
<|ttif^  porception,  dear  judgment,  and  promjtt 
Dn ;  tJie  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to 
.pinions;  his  frankness  and  love  of  tiiith; 
^  4^ng  and  sjiecidative  spirit;  his  lofty 
J***1ng^  blended  as  it  was  with  a  simplicity 
***anner  very  remarkable;  the  ardour  of  his 
^^^Msliij*,  even  the  fieroene«B  of  his  hates 
^*^  }"  :  all  combined  to  form  one  of 

'***^-  ^     Ijaractcrs  who,  whatever  may 

l^tit^ir  pursQitM,  must  always  direct  and  lead/* 
I  nkllira  is  from  the  [ii'ncil  of  a  friend, 
l^Miiionate  student  of  that  strange 
ioif  sometimes  amusing  iigtire,  Lord  Oeorge 
Bintiiielc,  with  hts  curious  habits  and  anoma- 


lous career,  may  well  feel  a  little  pujuded  by  it. 
But  "Nature," continues  theartist, "  had  clothed 
thii^  vehement  spirit  with  a  material  form 
which  WiAS  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  nobW 
and  commanding  character.  He  was  tall  and 
remarkable  for  hia  presence ;  his  countenance, 
almusl  a  mo^lt^l  of  manly  beauty;  the  face  oval, 
the  complexion  clear  and  mantling;  the  fore- 
head lofty  mid  white ;  the  nose  aquiline  and 
delicately  mo^dded;  the  upper  lip  short.  But 
it  was  in  the  dark  brown  eye  that  flashed  with 
piercing  scrutiny  that  lUl  the  character  of  the 
man  came  forth,— a  brilliant  glance,  not  soft, 
but  ardent,  acute,  imperious,  incapable  of  de- 
ception, or  of  bt^ing  deceived/* 

This,  according  to  his  friend,  and  then 
lieutenant,  wai!  the  man  to  lead  the  Pn^tec- 
tionist  party  in  |jajliameut  during  the  gi'eat 
eoru-law  struggle*  Tlie  wimple  truth  is  that 
Lord  (jeorge  Bentinck  was  a  good-looking  mis- 
tocrat,  of  great  tenacity  of  chamcter*  moderate 
intelligence,  and  little  culture.  This  is  a  view 
which  will  now  be  accepted  on  all  hands. 

"Heaven  was  made  for  those  who  liave 
fiiUeil  in  this  world/'  -this  remark,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  verbatim,  since  it  has  been 
travelling  aT)out  the  world  for  half  a  century, 
wius  made  by  Lord  Morpeth,  better  remem- 
l:»ered  as  Lord  Carlisle ;  and  it  may  serve  as  f% 
text  for  introducing  both  hie  lordship  and  the 
somewhat  unfortimate  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who,  in  niiiuy  resj>ects  resembk-d  his  amiable 
contemporary.  It  can  h(U"dly  be  e;ud,  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  that  Lord  Morpeth 
was  a  failure,  though  his  success  fell  short  of 
his  ambitious,  or  rather  of  those  who  had 
ambitious  in  his  behalf.  But  of  the  Duke  of 
Newi:vistle  it.  must  be  admitted  that,  like  Sid- 
ney Herbert  his  colleaji^ue,  he  did  fail,  though 
without  blame  of  his  own.  It  is  a  favourable 
opfTortunity  for  introducing  both  these  noble- 
men, whose  beauty  of  character  was  of  an 
order  far  from  common. 

Henry  Pelham  llinton  was  the  son  of  tliat 
celebrated  Duke  of  Newcastle  who  made  him- 
self immortal  by  being  so  sure  that  he  could 
do  fis  he  would  with  his  own,  though  perhaps 
few  of  those  who  noted  tlie  words  remem- 
bered their  ongin  in  a  certain  parable.     The 
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yotmg  ooUetzum  ptmed  hououmbly  from  Etou 
to  Chmtchtirch^  Oilgrd^  but  wiiLout  haviti^ 
any  **  trailing  clouiLi  of  ^Uny  **  urauuil  Liu 
niune,  aud  hb  chariwt^*r  Aiid  iiit^fllxgruci;  souu 
luuiid  him  a  place  in  Sir  Rob«rt  Peel'd  ^vfni- 
iiient  in  1834.  He  was  tlnm  Dot  four-«iiii)- 
Iweuty  years  of  age.  Thia  Peel  miiiiatiy  was, 
we  lieed  not  auy,  very  short,  iuui  it  wiia  not 
until  tUe  i^ttim  of  Sir  Hobcrt  to  [jowcr  in 
1S41>  Umi  he  agaiu  took  office,  when  it  wm 
mtD{jly  AH  dnst  comniissiuner  of  inland  revenue* 
To  tbe  geDer74l  ])ublic  lie  did  tiut  futlll  the 
exp^ctatiuua  which  tl^ey  l«uJ  fomimi  uf  him ; 
but  Feel  knew  his  man,  and  In  18-10,  Lonl 
Lincoln  (which  was  hin  title  by  coiirte^iy)  wjis 
mn/d«  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  One  of  Ujr 
best  speecLijs  he  ever  mailc  was  in  1847, 
while  in  opposition,  under  Peel— it  was  on 
Inah  emigration  as  a  means  of  rehef  to  the 
distrese  in  that  country,  and  abu  in  other 
lights.  He  was  sitting  at  last  for  the  Falkirk 
Burgha,  hia  own  futher  having,  from  purely 
political  reasons,  made  Nottingham  too  Lot 
for  hun.  His  domestic  life  was  also  vefy 
unhappy,  and  ended  in  his  procuring  a  divorce 
from  his  wife,  after  many  years  of  misery. 
With  the  remainder  of  hia  ciireer  we  ai^e  not 
at  this  moment  concerned;  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  his  story  thus  far  is  not  theerful  or  too 
well  a«lapted  to  educixte  a  man  into  a  sti-ong 
minister,  fitted  for  times  of  **8iorm  and  stress.'* 
Lord  Mori^eth,  or  Lord  Carlisle,  was  known 
as  a  man  of  exceedintfly  beautiful  nature,  and 
he  WHS  a  man  of  more  tdeut,  at  all  events  of 
more  literary  tjdent,  than  Lord  Lincoln.  Tliat 
he  was  iu  1830  elected  along  witli  Brougham 
for  the  West  Kiding  is  a  fiict  which  h*!s  be- 
hind us  at  tliia  ]K>int  In  Lord  Mell>ournes 
administmtioLii  between  1835  luid  1841,  he 
held  the  office  of  chief  secretarj'  for  Ireland, 
and  made  himself  much  respect4?d  in  that 
caj>acity.  In  1841  there  came  a  '*  reaction," 
and  tlie  Liberak  were  dismayed  at  the  results 
of  some  of  the  elections,  siartlingly  unfavour- 
able as  they  were  to  the  Whigs.  Two  of  llie 
rejections  wsry  almost  incredible— O'Connell 
was  voted  out  at  Dublin  and  Lord  Morpeth 
in  Yorkshire^  The  amiable  and  magnanimous 
peer  dc*livered,  after  his  defeat,  an  aiidttsus 
\y\wA\  fur  a  long  time  was  held  to  be  tlic  btsst 


e^er  utiet^  before  or  after  an  alection«  i 

it  may  still  be  read  with  delight  ami  prMfit 

At  die  Woods  and  Forests,  first,  and  ili*©  I 
as  clianoellor  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  I 
Lot>i  Moq>eth  formed  {jart  of  Lord  John  I 
Ruiseirs  Adminisimtion  in  1646;  imd  lajtl 
long  afterwanis  he  tQc>k  his  suat  iu  the  House  j 
of  Lords  as  the  Earl  of  Ou^li&le.  Here  he  wasl 
nt  Aivt  looked  upuu  as  a  sort  of  incendiary  1 
who  had  no  Vusinsas  in  so  high-polite  a  sphere, 
He  had   previously  s<  *  I    the  sum  ufl 

live   pounds    to  the  law   League. 

This  was  at  first  denied,  ns  a  publio  srandal,  | 
bt!cause  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  pour 
and  a  Carlisle  would  do  anything  so  **low;"  , 
when  the  fact  was  admitted,  his  lorrlidiip  uriy 
ridii^^ileil  for  the  smallness  of  his  subHcriptioo 
— only  five  ]x»undsl — which  also  was  un  wordiy 
of  a  Carlisle,    Lastly,  it  was  «  de- 

dared  that  tbe  five  pounds  hii«l  jiy* 

ment  in  the  nature  of  an  electioneering  biba 
His  lordship  simply  remark eil  that  if  he  bul  | 
bought  any  votes  in  that  way  he  bad  got  ti 
in  vulgar  phr^iae  **  very  reasonable." 

The  wonl  •*  pix^gress^"  which  occur*  In  th* 
title  of  this  work,  is  one  to  which  tht.^ 
of  rea^lers  attach  a  very  positive,  thui,^*.  — 
very  definite,  meaning.     In  that  respect  tl^ 
term  resembles  another— civilization,  but  it    - 
the  subject  of  much  more  dispute.     Duria^ 
the  years  which  immediately  preceded  t3 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  and  tho^e  on  %rhm.< 
we  have  now  entered,  the  statist,  or  statisaE 
cian,  became  a  very  important  person,  asd^ 
was  to  him  that  p<?ople  looked  for  the  e#^ 
from  which  to  ar^ue  questions  of 
The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  ]K>pulation' 
number  of  deaths  from  avoidable  cau»es- 
n umber  of  people  who  oould  sign  their 
or  could  not — the; 

the  non-criminal  i    ,  '         ^ 

imports— the  prices  of  goods^the  nbtaoi 
jiauperism,  general   indiietry,  m  ' 
each  othtT, — these  have  bt«eii  tht 
(and  still  are)  as  to  which  wif  look  to  i 
statistician  for  registered  fftcts  whi^n  w«  p^" 
quire  into  what  U  caJled  pmLT*'*^      It  »m  ^ 
course  not  always  so.   Tl*e  1 '  '^' 

lint]  tho  T?nruan,  i^spuciall^  "^ 
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^  Grevk,  iDiuIe  tlieir  mark  upon  hbtory, 
^tbout  iroublitig  themfielves  about  eome  uf 
t^^m  lUftUcrsL  Wc,  however^  cannot  avoid 
iImoi,  and  especially  in  our  aj^  of  greut  cities, 
wit  haf»  to  inquire  into  Banitary  conditions 
Mtid  tbtf  relalious  of  capital  and  labour* 

Ttx»iii  tbe  first  there  waa  a  kind  of  feeling 

iiukt  ptillici8t4  like  Mr.  G,  It  Porter  and  Mr. 

AlAocnUoch^  and  reforming  statisticians  like 

€Jhadwick  (to  mention  only  a  few  names) 

to  use  a  I'ulgariam,  ''diy  sticks.**     It 

known  that  one  of  them  had  devised  \ 

filun  for  lighting  cities  with  gas  made  from 

,  a  tiling  which  looks  like  a  jest,  but 

^imtcJa  has  been  delibeiutely  pixjpoised.    Other 

f^tHcrtA^  of  the  same  order,  which  it  might  seem 

Uri%-i^  to  mention,  tended  to  produce  a  re- 

I  act.ioiiiLry  feeling  in  the  mind  of  certain  classes, 

bo^'ever  vague  it  might  be*     This  feeling, 

^birjrli  entered  largely  into  the  Young  England 

^*o*w^etnent,  helped  to  push  forwai'd  certain 

**^li^l"  movements,  which  looked  rather  to  the 

Miei^ties  of  life  than  to  niiitlera  of  which 

P**ruW  statists  usually  take  ac<^>uut, 

'I'hv  most  remarkable  features  of  comiuer- 

^W  progn^ss  from  the  death  of  King  Wiiliain 

*^«  onward  to  tlie  years  in  which  the  first  of 

^c    timJ€ssty*ft  children  were  born,  relate  to 

'***^*'aja,    Mr.  Brassey — a  name  which  may 

"&  >^d,  like  that  of  the  Stephensons,  to  belong 

^  ni^tory — was  getting  into  full  swing.     In 

^*  y^ut  1840  the  total  amount  of  capital  in- 

**^^^j  in  railw^ayB  waa  estimated  atsixtj-niue 

*^Jlli.3iia  sterling.     The  Great  Northern  was 

■  •••t  i*>g  rapid  progress.     The  Great  Western 

^       She  Loudon   and    Brighton   lines  were 

•I**»^*<lin  1841,  and  other  pieces  of  "gridirou- 

^        ^'ert  helping  to  transform  the  face  of  the 

"^^-ry.  About  1845  came  the  i^ilway  mania, 

*^     una  called.      Parliamentary  banisters, 

^^^S^d  tu  apj.»eanng   before  commitlees  on 

^^^^»te  billsi  made  furtnnes  in  a  year  or  two. 

At 

'^^^e  time  there  were  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
***a««  afloat,  and  capibd  involved  wm  not 
_,     ^fcort  of  Bttvcn  hundred  millions  sterling. 
A*%^ir  form  of  competition  sprang  up  between 
■¥>•   ^sciiBpaniea,  who  sj^ent  hundre<la  of  thou- 
k  of  pounds  a  cHsasion  tn  fights  over  rival 
riM>'*in«i.     Immense   numbers  of  projectors, 
l^ts,  lawyers,  and  Hpecuhitom  in  general, 


nmde  fortunes  out  of  all  this,  but  a  "  crash  ** 
came  at  last,  and  dreadful  and  wide-spread  ruin* 
All  the  while,  however,  the  spirit  of  social 
"amenity,''  to  which  reference  luts  been  made, 
was  spreading  and  working.  Besides  the 
changes  that  were  apparent  in  general  litera- 
ture and  public  biiildijigs  (especially  in  the 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture)  tljere  way  a 
strongly  accelerated  movement  for  musicjd 
and  pictorial  culture.  To  this  the  influence  of 
tbe  prince  consort  largely  contributed.  His 
ideas  in  these  mattei-s  were  not  distinctively 
English,  and  his  methods  have  been  much 
criticised,  but  no  one  doubted  that  he  refdly 
discerned  a  great  want  in  the  Euglish  life, 
and  set  hiniself  intelligently  to  do  something 
towai-ds  supplying  it.  From  tins  time  we 
have  more  and  more  of  Art,  and  what  it  does 
for  a  people.  Some  of  the  theories  of  art- 
culture  were  vague,  aa  they  still  are,  and  it 
took  the  "masses'*  a  long  while  to  understand 
what  t>icture3  and  sonatas  were  meant  to  do 
fur  tlieni ;  but  the  current  had  fairly  set  in, 
and  it  has  been  swelling  and  hastening  ever 
since.  There  was  always  a  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  looked  coldly  u|K>n  the 
question  of  art-culture,  and  some  amusing 
things  were  said  and  dojie;  for  iusUnce,  Mr. 
Wakley,  the  colleague  of  ^In  Duneouibe  in 
tbe  representation  of  Finsbury.  publicly  under- 
took (in  the  house)  to  write  poetry  like  Words^ 
worth's  by  the  yard ;  but  these  eccentricitiea 
were  straws  in  the  stream. 

Mr.  Tliomas  Duncombe  comes  before  us  in 
a  favourable  light  in  the  year  1844.  It  wzui 
through  hii*  i^i-siMtent  efforts  that  the  practice 
of  ojiening  letters  in  the  post-office  in  London 
for  politicid  reasons  was  dragged  into  light. 
Tills  is  not  the  place  to  di.scua©  the  question 
of  the  riglit  of  a  government  to  break  tlie  seal 
of  privacy  in  cori^espondence ;  Imt  tlie  fact 
that  the  opening  of  lettcra  in  this  case  led  to 
the  execution  of  the  unhappy  Tirothers  Ran- 
diera  gave  great  prominence  to  what  hml  oc- 
cuiTed»  and  caused  Immense  excitement. 

Joseph  Mazzini  had  long  ago  commenced 
his  ajjofitolate,  and  "Young  Italy"  was 
struggling,  and  sometimes  conspiring  in  every 
direction.     As  all  Italy  has  conspired  to  do 
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homage  to  the  memory  of  Mazzini  in  company 
with  her  greatest  men,  we  English  can,  with- 
out reference  to  our  own  opinions  of  his 
methods,  agree  to  speak  of  him  with  honour, 
and  none  the  less  that  his  reasons  for  coming 
to  England  in  1837,  and  his  account  of  the 
friendships  he  formed  here,  are  flattering  to  us 
as  a  nation.  "  Friendships  once  formed  in 
England,"  he  wrote,  "are  firmly  based,  and 
sincerely  proved  in  action  rather  than  in 
words,  ^ven  among  those  who  differ  upon  this 
or  that  question  or  opinion.  Many  of  my 
ideas  appeared  then— some  still  appear — un- 
realizable or  even  dangerous  to  many  English 
minds;  but  the  logical  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  convictions  afibixled  by  my  life  sufficed  to 
gain  me  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  island.  Nor  shall  I  ever  forget 
it  while  I  live,  nor  ever  utter  without  a  throb 
of  gratitude  the  name  of  the  land  wherein  I 
now  write,  wliicli  became  to  me  almost  as 
a  second  country,  and  in  which  I  found  the 
lasting  consolation  of  affection,  in  a  life  embit- 
tered by  delusions  and  destitute  of  all  joy." 

The  story  of  the  brothers  Bandiera  belongs 
to  history,  and  made  a  profound  impression 
all  over  Europe.  Sir  James  Graham  never 
recovered  the  good  opinion  which  he  lost  in 
the  episode  with  which  his  name,  like  Lortl 
Aberdeen's,  was  so  painfully  associated ;  and 
perhaps  no  politician  of  the  Gladstone  era 
incurred  so  much  odium  as  he  did.  Attilio 
and  Emilio  Bandiera  were  young  A'enetiana 
of  high  birth,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  Italian  freedom,  iis  Mazzini 
understood  it.  The  days  of  conspiracies  are 
gone  by  in  the  minds  of  wise  and  good  lovers 
of  liberty,  but  this  was  in  1844,  and  they  were 


Italians.  In  1843  they  oommitted  themselves 
to  a  conspiracy,  but  were  disappointed  in  the 
result,  and  fled  to  Corfu,  where  their  sufferings 
were  for  some  time  extreme.  It  is  believed 
that  false  rumours  of  a  rising  in  Naples  were 
conveyed  to  them  by  the  Neapolitan  police, 
in  order  to  tempt  them  to  their  doom.  They 
fell  into  this  horrible  trap,  and  the  end  of  a 
most  tragic  story  is  that  the  two  brothers  were 
shot,  with  seven  of  their  comrades,  in  July, 
1844,  crying,  "Viva  ITtalia!"  with  their  last 
breath.  Mazzini  himself,  who  risked  his  life 
as  often  as  any  one,  and  was  not  strange  even 
to  the  battle-field,  was  at  this  time  in  London. 
His  letters  liad  been  opened  in  the  post-office 
upon  applications  from  the  Aastrian  and 
Neapolitan  governments;  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
who  was  then  foreign  minister,  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  secretary  for  the  home  department, 
were  the  ministers  responsible  for  the  opening, 
which  was  carried  on  over  a  space  of  four 
months.  The  letters  of  several  members  of 
parliament  and  other  Englishmen  whose  sym- 
pathies were  known  were  also  opened.  3ir. 
Duncombe  led  that  attack  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  ended  in  a  complete  exposure 
of  the  whole  business,  and  reports  from  com- 
mittees of  both  houses.  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
never  cleared  of  the  charge  of  deliberate  public 
falsehood,  while  Sir  James  Graham  committed 
himself  to  calunmies  against  Mazzini  which 
he  was  compelled  publicly  to  retract.  Yet  it 
L3  clear  that  in  ordering  certain  letters  to  be 
opened  he  had  merely  followed  precedents 
with  which  were  connected  names  as  noble  as 
that  of  Fox  and  Lord  John  Russell. — The  rela- 
•tions  which  we  sustaineil  to  foreign  countries 
will  receive  our  attention  in  another  chapter 
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CHAPTER    V. 
THE  COMING  OF  "  FREE-THABE.*' 
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'c  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
nditiou  of  the  country  duriDg  the  period  ia 
lich  the  repeftl  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  the 
itrul  political  event  in  Ewghind,  if  we  again 
•e  a  brief  glance  at  our  foreign  relationa, 
!»  aeo^ation  which  was  caused  hy  the  fate 
l>Ii09e  ItaJiaiift  who  died  for  what  they  be- 
c»ci  to  be  the  cause  of  national  freedom^ 
-inued  to  be  felt  for  a  long  time  in  thia 
i^^rj,  where  there  were  not  wanting  active 
^  of  the  ekims  of  "  Yotiug  Italy."  As  it 
.,  however,  all  Europe  was  alive  witli 
^c»r  of  the  croeltiea  perpetrated  in  Italian 
^WA  and  elsewhere  under  the  name  of  public 
*»•;  the  fate  of  Ruffini  *  was  fresh  in  e very- 
IP^  mind  ;  and  the  shocking  episode  of  the 
Ekiers  Band i era  ahed  a  too  sanguiuary  light 
1^  what  were  held  to  be  ike  lumfloessary 
^liances  of  our  miniaters. 
Ike  subject  of  Italian  freedom  snd  the  auf- 
^^  of  the  prisonera  in  Naples  la  in  more 
ane  connected  with  the  name  of 
The  general  topic  awaita  us  all 
l^tantly,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  the 


^Ctoil«  bfliig  to  prtKia,  WW  Uireat«t)ed  with  the  torture* 
'^ifr  tliit  h«  mlshi  b«  coinp«Ued  to  give  up  the  namei 
^  Mcandea  B«in9  *l9o  tbowit  a  cou/eMlon,  purport- 
^  IM  itgnixt  bgr  hit  doaretl  ti1«Ad  Maninl,  but  In 
^  tefitl  hf  the  icovornment,  bo  deatroyed  him&eir 

?«^  IL 


general  sympathy  with  Mazzini  was  at  thiatime 
intense.  Punchy  then  a  new  power,  entered 
vigoroualy  into  the  fray.  Mr.  Garlyle,  himaelf 
a  very  strong  ant i- revolutionist,  and  a  never- 
ceasing  opfKjnent  of  Mazzini,  came  forward 
with  thia  very  strong  testimony  in  his  favour: — 
"  I  have  had  the  honour  to  know  Mr.  JfLizzini 
for  a  term  of  yearSj  ami  ivhatever  I  may  think 
of  his  practical  skUl  and  inflight  in  worldly 
matters,  I  can  with  gi*eat  freedom  testify  to 
aO  men  that  he,  if  I  liave  ever  seen  one  Budi, 
w  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  a  man  of  ster- 
ling veracity;  one  of  those  rare  men,  number- 
ing unfortunately  but  as  units  in  thia  world, 
who  are  worthy  to  be  called  raartyr-soula." 
Mr.  Duncombe,  Mr.  Wakley,  his  colleague  in 
the  representation  of  Finsbury,  Mr*  Hume, 
and  some  other  Liberal  members,  were  at  thia 
time  the  object  of  as  much  enthuaiasttc  admir- 
ation as  Aberdeen  and  Graham  of  hatred. 

There  is  something  so  unnpeakably  pathetic 
in  Mazzini's  account  of  a  particular  hour  of 
his  own  siiflTerings  during  these  years  that  it 
may  well  receive  a  place  here,  if  only  for  the 
deep  and  awful  colouring  it  throws  upon  what 
the  best  of  the  **  conspiring  patriots'*  of  that 
time  went  through.  The  sufferings  of  the 
gentle  Daniel  Manin  of  Venice  w^ere  certiiinly 
not  less.     "  I  felt  myself,"  says  Mazzini,  "  not 
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WARLIKE  PREPARATIONS  IN  FRANCE. 


^tasf  on6|  specially  ub  the  rivalry  of  Gaizot 
likely  to  weakea  tbe  new  mtnister,  who 
Qe  time  could  not  aJSbrd  to  lose  liis 
aotL  M,  Thiers  adroitly  completed 
\m  work,  however,  by  making  M.  Gui^ot 
ambaasidar  to  Lotidon. 
,  Tbe  ministry  wtu  by  no  means  popular, 
■'  it  agreeable  to  the  king.  The  Demo- 
diJiliked  M,  Tliieri,  because  of  his  per- 
flce  in  maintaining  the  laws  of  S^ptemberj 
feh  h<^  Infused  even  to  modify;  the  king 
Ifttill  cha&ng  under  the  ue4.^essity  of  accept- 
|a  cabinet  which  had  attained  power  by 
Dppoaition  to  his  wishes  displayed  by  ita 
Still,  the  tact  and  nbility  of  M.  Thiere 
libled  liim  to  retain  the  government,  and 
ag** foreign  affaire^*  rendered  it  neces- 
^for  a  statesman  of  experience  to  hold 
1  head  of  the  cabinet,  wliile  political 
home  were  of  a  grave  and  even  an 
ing  character. 

ghmd  stipulated  that  Mehemet  All  (the 
oy)  should  give  up  Syria,  of  which  he 
>  taken  poasesaion ;  France  was  in  favour 
kii  retaining  it ;  Russia  vros  ready  to  send 
laPOops  and  shijs  for  the  protection  of  Con- 
i Duple  and  the  Dardanelles.     The  Sultan 
both  Uie  latter  powers,  and  was 
elpless  since  bis  fleet  had  revolted 
Joined  the  paalia.     To  recover  this  fleet 
Palmereton,  then    prime  minister  of 
nd,  proposed  to  send  a  naval  force,  but 
Flnnoe  would  not  consent.     The  ex- 
"opposition"  in  the  French  chamber 
'  ao  far  as  to  demand  that  France  should 
llake  possession  of  Turkey. 

I  at  this  juncture  tliat  the  dissolution 
i  ministry  brought  M.  Thiers  back  to  the 
t  of  affairs, 
kltuninous  notes  and  perpetual  negotia- 
^  bad  failed  to  securL^  unanimity  between 
i^j^reat  powers.     England  maintained  her 
^^^4|iid  that  Mehemet  Ali  should  abandon 
,  and  that  demand  was  not  opposed  by 
Anstria,  and  Prussia.    France,  how- 
^  coftlumed  to  protest  against  it.    At  last, 
I  i  icUMsion,  a  treaty  was  signed  be- 
r  powers  for  com  ji^lHng  the  pasha 
the  territory  upon  which  he  had 
I  to  nstorc  the  Turkish  fleet.   France 


was  not  included  in  this  agreement,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  excited  to  such  a  pitch  of 
indignation  that  war  in  Europe  seemed  im- 
minent. 

The  king,  the  ministers,  and  the  opposition 
were  alike  angry.  M*  Guizot  was  amazed  at 
the  aflront ;  M.  Thiers  declared  tbat  he  liad 
been  deceived,  and  thai  the  insult  to  tlie 
French  national  honour  demanded  vengeance. 
Louis  Philippe  spoke  with  unusual  anger  of 
the  necessity  for  vindicating  that  honour  by 
immediate  preparationa  for  war.  Meanwhile, 
Mehemet  Ali,  seeing  France  in  this  temper, 
and  hearing  abo  that  the  mutual  distrust  of 
the  powers  who  had  signed  the  treaty  would 
prevent  either  of  tliem  from  commencing 
actual  hostilities  against  him,  not  only  refused 
to  give  up  an  inch  of  territory,  but  swore  that 
should  they  make  war  on  him  he  would  over- 
turn the  Turkish  empire  if  he  buried  himaelf 
in  its  rains. 

He  was  in  ijossession  of  an  army  of  nearly 
300,000  men ;  and,  besides  the  Turkish  fleet 
of  nine  vessels  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates, 
he  had  in  hia  own  navy  eleven  line  ships, 
seven  frigates,  five  corvettes,  and  nine  brigs. 
The  season  too  was  in  his  favour.  Before 
any  European  naval  force  would  be  completed 
by  tbe  agreement  of  the  jxywers,  the  African 
coast  would  be  too  dangerous  for  their  opera- 
tions; 

There  was  some  reason  for  his  looking  to 
France  for  effectual  aid,  if  the  war  prefjara- 
tiona  were  indicationa  not  only  of  the  public 
spirit  but  of  the  policy  of  the  ministry  and 
the  determination  of  the  king,  Ordinances 
were  published  for  mobilizing  the  National 
Guard  and  at  once  greatly  increasing  the 
navy.  To  effect  the  latter  object  a  govern- 
ment credit  was  opened  to  add  10,000  sailors 
and  twenty-seven  veaaela  to  the  existing  force, 
and  the  measure  was  passed  through  the 
chamber  with  the  acclamation  of  the  Republi- 
am  refiresentatives. 

But  there  was  another  proposition.  In  the 
event  of  war,  Paris  was  unprotected  against 
an  invader.  The  occupation  of  the  capital  of 
Fi-ance  by  foreign  troops  was  but  a  recent 
event,  and  bad  followed  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  impei'ial  armieii  when  tlie  empire 
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itself  was  overthrown.  Tlie  king  proposed 
to  ooDBtrud;  fortifications  round  Paris,  and 
another  credit  was  opened  for  one  hundred 
million  francs  for  the  commencement  of  this 
work  without  delay*  It  was  suspected  that 
these  forts  and  batteries,  by  which  the  city 
was  to  be  surrounded,  were  designed  less  for 
protection  agaiiiat  a  foreign  invader  than  as 
ready  mea.ua  for  securing  the  royal  family  and 
the  government  against  the  dangers  of  insur- 
rection, and  for  overawing  the  populace  in 
times  of  political  excitement. 

The  demands  for  war  were  probably  main- 
tained at  this  time  by  Uie  successes  which 
were  reported  from  Algeria,  where  a  victory 
had  been  obtained  over  the  Emir  Abd-el- 
Kader,  who  was  driven  out  of  Milianah  by 
the  French  troops,  and  being  compelled  to 
leave  that  strong  position,  retreattwi  to  a  rocky 
fortress  beyond  Mascara,  w^hence  he  main- 
tained an  ineffectual  opposition  to  the  armies 
under  the  command  of  the  royal  dukes,  till 
his  camp  wita  surprised  by  the  Due  d^Aumale 
and  General  Cliangamier,  with  his  chaaseura 
d'Afriqiie,  in  the  spring  of  1843. 

The  Engliah  government  htui  agreed  to  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  from  St.  Helena,  that  they  might 
be  conveyed  to  Paris,  to  the  Hopitid  des  In- 
valides.  A  frigate  and  a  corvette,  named 
respectively  La  Belle  Foule  and  La  Favorite , 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Pirince 
Joinvillej  thiixl  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  for  the 
purpose.  The  Britiah  authorities  were  wait- 
ing to  receive  the  expedition  with  respect. 
The  coffin  of  the  emperor  was  disinterred  in 
the  presence  of  the  French  cominiasionera, 
and  on  being  opened^  the  body  which  it  con- 
tained was  found  to  be  so  little  injured,  tliat 
the  pale  brow  and  regular  features  appeared 
like  marble. 

The  remains  were  placed  on  board  the  Bdle 
Poula,  and  both  vessels  set  sail  to  return.  On 
the  voyage,  a  merchant  ship  reported  that 
war  had  lieen  decJared  between  France  and 
England,  and  it  was  represented  tliat  the 
Bdh  Poute  and  the  Favorite  were  in  danger 
of  being  attacked  by  English  cruisers.  No 
such  danger  presented  itself,  however,  and 
the  body  of  the  emperor  was  conveyed  to 


Paris,  and  solemnly  deposited  in  the 
that  had  been  prepared  for  its  reception. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  still  claiauDg  to 
represent  the  imperial  dynasty,  had,  siuce  fila 
retirement  from  Switzerland,  contiiirjed  to 
reside  in  London.  He  liad  there,  with  the 
aid  of  M.  de  Persi^y,  published  xmms 
letters  and  pampldete  (Ltttres  de  Lmdru\  ts 
one  of  whicU  his  uncle  is  cf>mpartHl  Ij  Juliui 
Oesar  and  himself  to  Octavtos  C^a'sar.  Hop*- 
less  as  his  position  had  seemeii  after  Iht 
absuixl  attempt  at  Sti-asburg,  he  fancied  K« 
saw  in  tlie  excitement  of  the  French  yen^ 
at  the  pro^^pect  of  war,  and  in  the  geDent 
agitation  that  prevailed,  an  oppOTiuiu^ 
for  some  fresh  adventure.  The  work  wbidi 
he  published  just  before  tlds  extmorditatfr 
enterprise  was  entitled  IdSe^  Kapolivnmm^ 
and  in  it,  amidst  a  variety  of  cs^iyi  oxi 
various  Bubjects,  he  seemed  at  the  eauie  time 
to  embrace  the  principles  of  a  republic,  and 
to  ftliow  how  necessary  it  was  that  tbow 
principles  should  be  oiTCfaaiged  and  their 
executive  represented  by  an  imperial  ruler, 
with  the  control  of  military  power,  fat  the 
purpose  of  ptx>tecting  public  liberLies  aii<i 
maintaining  order.  What  effect  this  luiui- 
festo  might  have  had  under  different  ciirBni- 
stances  cannot  easily  be  detenntned,  but  it » 
certain  that  the  time  for  a  successful  »^\^ 
iu  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  BoD*r 
partes  had  not  arrived  wlien^  on  t}»e  6ih  d 
July,  1840,  he  contrived,  by  roeana  of  «» 
of  his  agents,  to  hire  a  steamboat  6tnn  * 
London  company.  It  was  represented  ^^ 
this  ves^eh  named  the  Edinburgh  C^tli,  wtt 
intended  for  a  pleasure  party  desiring  tot*k« 
a  month's  cruise.  The  price  was  /l(W)  p^ 
week,  and  on  the  4th  of  August  horset,^- 
riages,  pro  visions,  and  amis  were  seut  <* 
boaiti,  after  whieJi  a  few  of  tlie  confcdff**** 
themselves  embarked,  others  of  their  nuwb* 
joining  them  at  Gravesend  Jind  at  Marff^^* 
Their  deatination  was  Boulogne;  an ' 
the  rem.'ukable  preparatioins  by  wli 
sought  to  influence  the  soldiers  on  i ' 
said  to  have  been  a  tame  ea«:lfN  tJ,'  - 
which  might  kindle  their  enthu  .tiNiu 
many  persons  this  strange  adjunct  (the  i 
ence  of  which  has  been   nsserte<J  bf 
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evidence  ciitt  scanrely  be  irapugned) 
ntd  but  a  put  of  the  nbaurdity  that  waft 
to  end  witli  disaster.  It  was  regiirded  aa  a 
turl'^que  of  imperial  claifns,  and  tlie  adven- 
tiirtr  vtnA  laughed  at  aa  a  kind  of  mounte- 
lioisk. 

There  veere  many  who  knew  him,  and 
k»t*w  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  com- 
mon eoldiera  and  of  the  lower  class  of  the 
^J^renoh  people,  who  were  not  so  easily  dia- 
to  laugh. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  in  earnest.  He  liad  become  remark- 
juble,  even  in  society,  for  the  grave  and  brood- 
[  expression  which  he  habitually  wore;  for 
.  ^e  reticent  and  almost  foreboding  tone  of  his 
remarka,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  con- 
ireracid  with  any  but  intimate  companions. 

Aiwaya  pre>occupied|   and   professing   the 
0ort  of  fatalism  which  leads  some   men  to 
xugard  themselves  as  the  special  instruments 
<»f  d  ivine  providence  for  achieving  great  ends, 
ll9    >*ct  displayed  a  shrewdness  and  sagacity 
it  adtQgether  ia  accordance  with  the  charac- 
ter c)f  a  fanatic    Those  who  knew  him  best 
a]i«^»ok  their  heads,  but  not  with  merriment, 
JUidl     h«  had  succeeded  in  impressing  many 
*«»vmghtfttl  people  with  a  conviction  that  he 
u  lutssion  to  fulfil  In  France,  which  would 
day  be  accomplished, 
^^^  ijch  a  conviction  was  rudely  shaken  when 
«uiJ  his  followers  larxded  near  Boulogne, 
•l^i^-e^j  iu  the  uniform  of  the  40th  Regiment 
^'      "^be  line*     They  were  at  once  joined  by 
^^^Xjt&iijiut  Aiadenize,  of  the  42d  Regiment, 
^^"^  accompanied  them  to  the  town  barracks, 
*^t»^   ordered  out  this  regiment  to  the  paiade 
^*^*^^ud,  to  aalute-the  nephew  of  the  emperor, 
^'^^^   umrch  with  hira  upon  Paris.    There  was 
^^****^«  coustemation  among  the  men  —  they 
^«>e  tvidently  not    very  eiithiisiastic,   and 
'^^fe    fow  follow*ers  of  "  Prince  Louis,"  by  which 
7**«ie  ih«y   hailed  him,  were  not  likely  to 
^^*t*tn)  tlicm  with  confidence,  although  among 
***»  (ullowtTS  was  Count  Montholon,  one  of 
7***    tUcndajiU  of  the  empror  in  his  exile. 
^    Uiat  critical  moment  the  officers  of  the 
■        '  entered  the  l:»arracks,  and,  sword  in 
tempte<l   to  force  their  way*     The 
^H*tibi  was  at  ouoe  seized  and  overpowered 


lie 


amidst  cries  of,  "Vive  Prince  Louis  1"  to 
which  he  replied,  "Where  is  Prince  I^uiBf 
Let  me  see  him/'  Louis  Napoleon  then  came 
forward,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to 
join  the  enterprise,  but  the  captain  refused  to 
recognize  in  him  any  one  but  a  conspii'ator, 
declaring  that  he  was  personally  unknown  to 
him.  By  that  time  other  soldiers  had  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  several  of  the  officers 
iit  once  assumed  the  command,  crying,  "They 
are  deceiving  you!  Vive  le  roil**  Recalled 
to  their  duty,  the  troops  drove  the  prince  and 
hia  followers  from  the  barracks.  They  re* 
treated  to  the  heights  behind  the  town,  and 
took  up  their  position  round  the  Napoleon 
Column,  upon  the  top  of  which  they  con- 
trived to  plant  a  flag,  but  by  that  time  the 
soldiers  had  been  joined  by  the  National 
Guard,  and,  advancing  with  fixed  bayonets, 
drove  the  invaders  before  them.  The  latter 
endeavoured  to  escape  in  their  boats,  but  the 
National  Guard  opened  fire  upon  them ;  the 
boat  was  capsized,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  party  were  taken  prisoners,  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the 
fortress  of  Ham,  Count  Month olon  Bhared 
his  captivity. 

The  treaty  which  had  been  effected  be- 
tween the  four  European  powens  was  put  in 
execution,  and  Mehemet  Ali  was  offered  the 
choice  of  retaining  Egj*pt  as  an  hereditaty 
IKwlialik,  T^ith  the  government  of  Acre  during 
his  own  lifetime,  on  condition  of  his  submit- 
ting within  ten  days.  A  delay  of  more  than 
ten  days  would  leave  him  no  option  but  to 
retain  Egrj^t  alone,  while,  after  twenty  days, 
hostilities  would  at  once  be  commenced 
against  him.  Tlie  pasha  was  obstinate  to  the 
last,  and  refused  aD  terras;  but  the  weateni 
lowers  h,\d  no  intention  to  temporize,  and 
when  the  time  had  expired  the  British  com- 
modore, Napier,  with  a  large  naval  force,  not 
only  took  possession  of  hia  fleet,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  bombard  Beyrout,  the  French 
fleet  liaving  been  ordered  away  from  those 
waters.  Paris  waa  frantic  at  this  tntellt- 
gence.  The  ministry  was  denounced;  the 
Maneillaue  was  called  for  and  sung  at  the 
theatres  at  the  command   of  the  audience. 
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Even  the  men  of  the  National  Gimrd  weiie 
disaffected,  and  drew  up  a  protest,  which  was 
published  in  the  joumalB.  Tbe  king  became 
alanned;  the  ministiy  took  me^lSlU'ee  that 
appeared  to  be  warlike;  large  additions  to 
the  regular  army  were  cailled  for  hy  an  ordi- 
naitce  of  the  29th  September.  These  new 
forces  would  increase  the  strength  of  the 
regular  troops  to  636,000  men,  and  the  de- 
fences  of  Paris  were  hastened  with  increaaing 
alacrity.  Still  the  people  doubted,  and  the 
republican  opposition  treated  tliese  prepara- 
tions with  contempt.  Few  Parisians  believed 
that  the  government  intended  to  vindicate 
French  claima.  His  majesty  continued  to 
depend  on  the  ability  and  judgment  of  M. 
Thiers,  on  whom  he  believed  all  the  poptdar 
censure  would  fall,  aa  he  had  tiiken  tbe  initi- 
ative. He  was  mistaken,  however,  and  the 
mistake  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for,  as  he 
was  driving  from  the  Tuileriea  to  St.  Cloud,  a 
man  named  Darmee  fired  at  him  with  a  car- 
bine. The  weapon  burst;  but  the  bulk*t 
with  which  it  was  charged  struck  a  saw  which 
was  held  by  a  stone-cutter  on  the  otlier  side 
of  the  street.  The  king  began  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  widely  organized  system  of  secret 
societies  which  threatened  both  his  throne 
and  his  life,  and  that  repressive  measures 
should  be  still  more  sti-enuously  put  in  force- 
To  this  M.  Thiers  was  averse;  and  to  the 
suspicion  and  dislike  of  the  revolutionists, 
who  disbelieved  in  his  intention  to  go  to  war, 
was  added  the  opposition  and  reproaches  of 
the  court.  It  became  necessary  for  him  to 
resign  his  office,  and  the  cabinet  was  once 
more  dissolved.  It  was  not  easy  to  form 
another  ministry.  Having  got  rid  of  M. 
Thiers,  the  king  was  compelled  to  rely  on  one 
whom  he  disliked  still  more,  and  who  had 
exhibited  a  more  persistent  opposition.  On 
the  %nh.  October,  1640,  M.  Guizot  became 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  with  Marshal 
Soult  still  president  of  the  council  and  minis- 
ter of  war,  because  of  his  influence  with  the 
army.  It  was  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
eihibition  of  the  statesmanship,  oratory,  and 
power  of  debate  which  Guizot  undoubtedly 
pooseased,  and  the  time  had  come  for  him 
who  had  been  regrirded  moi*e  as  an  hiistorical 


professor  and  a  theorist  than  a  pmotlcsd 
lator  to  try  his  strength  after  others  hid 
failed.  He  remained  miaistt^r  of  FnuiLic  tiatiJ 
the  revolution  of  1848  brought  the  iDLiuAnlif 
itself  to  an  end. 

His  policy  was  pacific ;  and  lie  at  oaof  set 
about  conciliating  the  gi*eat  powers  b^  a  mure 
temperate  course,  and  adopted  a  fritwO; 
relation  towards  England,  in  plai?e  of  tk 
menacing  demonstrations  which  would  Lire 
been  more  [x>pular  with  the  war  party,  vfcidi 
formed  the  opposition  in  the  chaml>er.  Tbc« 
demonstrations  had  injured  the  fiiuuicial 
{Mjsition  of  French  securities,  and  new  crc<liti 
bad  been  opened  to  tlie  detriment  d  iJie 
exchequer.  Guizot  openly  declared  that  W 
should  accept  the  decision  of  the  four  otLer 
powei^  against  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  wtdwot 
any  material  opposition  from  France.  By 
that  time  hostilities  had  proceedtsd  so  fartkl 
both  Bey  rout  and  Saint  Jean  d^Acre  w«< 
taken,  and  the  British  fleet  was  thrt:At«iiii| 
to  open  fire  on  Alexandria.  On  thu  27tli  oi 
November  Mehemet  Ali  signed  a  coareDUottt 
by  which  he  restored  the  Turkish  fleet  »fld 
relinquished  possession  of  Syria,  on  couditioo 
that  the  pashalik  of  Egypt  should  he  goirwi- 
teed  to  liim  and  his  hereditary  suocesoti 

The  question  of  the  Paris  fortificatioM  w»^ 
discussed  with  increased  asperity.  The  work- 
men of  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  of  tU^ 
revolutionary  faubourgs  regarded  the  Ut^ 
teries,  which  were  increasing  day  by  day, 
means  for  repressing  their  demoiistratii 
and  overawing  the  {copulation  in  any  attemp 
to  assert  their  liberties.  The  sliopkscpffll 
class,  the  friends  of  ortler,  who  were  iort  t^ 
be  injured  by  insurrection;  were  jtuilou*  ^ 
manifestations  which  would  tend  to  w»k^^ 
their  support  less  valuable  by  placmg  ^^ 
protecting  power  in  the  hands  of  the  titDf^ 
instead  of  the  civilian  volunteer  force. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Fitmcc,  Ij*'*" 
ever,  were  anxious  to  protect  the  capital  ft«K* 
all  probability  of  an  attack  from  a  kt^ 
army;  and  the  desire  for  war  once  aroused* 
found  expreasion  in  demanding  tliat  the  (ntti- 
ficationa  be  completed.  The  king  was  t^ 
to  take  the  people  at  their  won) ;  ih<$  M 
minister  was  not  avtfrse  to  tbtt  kmd  d  ^ 
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lODAtnttioii,    which    he    would    have    been 
owerioBS  eflTecttuUly  to  oppose,  zind  the  forti- 

k0us  were  en?ct<?d  at  &  ooiii  to  the  nation  of 
i  six  milLiarcls  of  francs. 
Tbi»  \M\icy  adopted  by  Guizot  contribate^l 
[>  kiigely  to  the  national  proeperity>  that  in 
842  he  found  himself  supported  by  the 
ouotry  ikS  a  popukx  miniRter,  oc^^upying  an 
Btabliahed  posit  ion.  Probably  this  was  greatly 
m  to  &  certain  freedom  of  debate  and  the 
^Biy  of  admimble  oratory  in  the  chamber, 
^Hi  waa  to  some  extent  represented  by  a 
^per  freedom  of  discussion  and  a  better 
BSratandingof  the  political  situation.  Guizot 
ras  deeply  interested  in  certain  neecsaary 
leamfaa  for  improving  the  internal  condition 
f  tha  country;  but  he  seemed  unable  to  re- 
qgnize  the  general  demand  for  parliamentary 
Bfcdm  which  then  began  to  be  earnestly  ex- 


Mb  Itave  already  seen  what  were  some  of 
^■Rnn|ilic»tions  in  the  East,  and  we  may 
^■for  a  moment  return  to  them, 
^Brabtm  Paaha  is  a  name  which  has  nearly 
ttsaed  out  of  living  memory;  but  in  a  former 
leneratiou  he  was  *'a  lively  bird,"  and  did 
ilenty  of  both  good  and  harm*  When  he  was 
U  once  his  father  sent  turn  a  large  case  of 
oedicines ;  but  this  arriving  jnst  as  Ibrahim 
elt  a  little  better,  he  rejected  it  with  disgust, 
md  sent  woni,  in  tlie  teeth  of  the  Prophet, 
^  he  should  like  a  case  of  champagne  in- 
Hd*  He  was  somewhat  of  a  favourite  with 
he  English.  In  1839  began  the  fresh  quar- 
«k  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  ostensible 
Oiirter  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Mehemet  Ali, 
whOf  as  we  have  seen,  wn»  not  the  man  to 
HafDid  any  nonsense,  declared  himself  for  open 
lgilli  the  battle-ground  of  tlie  then  present 
|Mlion  lieing  Syria.  The  old  sultan  responded 
by  deposing  tl«  white-bearded  but  terrible 
pi^ia;  and  as  the  latter  was  just  the  man  to 
Bike  abort  work  with  his  master  and  the 
IVirkiah  empire  when  once  his  blood  was  up, 
be  waa  ciopely  watched  by  the  governments 
d  Woitini  Europe,  Thert^  stitl  the  old 
(ition  of  Uie  balance  of  power  was  as 
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strong  as  that  of  the  divine  right  of  kings 
fonnerly  used  to  be;  and  Turkey  especially 
was  thought  of,  as  some  people  still  think  of  it, 
as  the  great  barrier  to  the  advance  of  Hussia, 
as  it  was  caUed.  Lord  Palmerston  was  espe- 
cially strong  upon  this  point  The  "  five  great 
f»owers,*'  England,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  France,  combined  to  try  to  keep  Turkey 
on  its  legs.  But  Ibrahim  Pasha  defeated  tlie 
old  Bultan;  the  latter  died,  and  Abdul  Med j id  (a 
very  intelligent  and  good-natured  young  man, 
who  afterwards  died  nominally  of  consump- 
tion, really  of  dissipation  as  was  believed) 
seemed  placable  j  so  that  peace  appeared  not 
far  off.  Without  going  into  detail  it  may  be 
said  that  it  was  a  dispute  concerning  the 
handing  over  of  those  Turkish  ships  which  had 
been  treacherously  carried  to  Alexandria  that 
led  to  an  oj>en  and  decided  ruptiire.  It  was 
then  that  the  "powers,"  or  at  least  four  of 
them  aa  already  mentioned  (France  being 
out  of  it),  required  Mehemet  Ali  to  give 
up  Syi^ia  and  the  ships.  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
"bloody  tyrant,^  temporized ;  Ibrahim  Pasha 
was  preparing  vigorously  for  war;  and  in 
short,  the  Turkish  empire  seemed  likely  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  work  on  its  hands 
between  Ali  in  Egypt  and  Ibralum  in  Syria. 
Then  it  waa  that  the  Britinh  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  was  set 
to  blockade  Alexandria  and  the  ports  of  Syria 
and  bombard  Beyrout  Lastly,  Commodore 
Napier,  with  four  steamships  among  others, 
bombarded  the  so-called  impregnable  fort  of 
St  Jean  dAcre,  and  took  it,  or  rather  blew 
it  up,  in  two  days  and  something  over.  One 
of  our  shells  fell  upon  a  powder-magazine,  and 
20OO  of  the  enemy  were  killed.  Though  the 
total  lofls  in  this  senseless  war  was  aliout 
100,000  men,  oar  own  damage  in  the  siege  of 
St  Jean  dAcre  was  only  60  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Turkey  has  cost  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially Englajid,  so  much  that  she  certainly 
ought  to  be  a  "  barrier  ^  against  something  or 
other. 

Returning  to  our  operations  in  India, 
we  draw  near  to  one  of  the  most  terrible 
episodes  in  the  history  of  British  warfare 
—one  which  burned  itself  into  the  memory 
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of  the  generation  during  whose  lifetime  it 
occurred,  and  which  b€queatlied  to  our  own  a 
legacy  of  more  or  less  confusion  and  disaster. 
We  had  set  up  Shah  Sujah,  who  was  no  con- 
cern of  oura,  occupied  the  territory  of  C&bnl 
H»  far  tkA  we  could,  and  taken  posaeasion  of  the 
city  bearing  the  same  minie^  The  Afglian 
chieftain,  Doat  Mohammed,  had  sought  refuge 
in  Bokhara,  btit,  being  there  received  with 
treachery,  gave  himself  up  to  the  British.  But 
this  did  not  improve  our  position  with  his 
people,  and  the  other  chiefs  would  neither  be 
bought  nor  fought  into  fiubmiaaion.  Then 
hapi^ened  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the 
"  lion,"  and  our  army  was  in  danger  from  the 
fury  of  the  Sikhs.  Major-general  Elphinstone 
was  old^  and  was  wanting  in  the  qualities  of 
decision  and  promptitude  -which  were  neces- 
sary for  a  crisis  of  extreme  danger.  Akbar 
Khan^  the  son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  waa  in- 
triguing and  conspiring  against  us  in  the 
dark.  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  the  dvil 
envoy,  was  desirous  to  return  to  the  British 
territory  proper.  Sir  Alexander  Barnes,  upon 
whom  the  main  responsibility  of  the  Cahul 
enterprise  has  been  laid^  was  not  awake  to 
the  danger  of  the  situation.  And  the  ofi&cers, 
who  had  their  wives  and  families  with  them, 
and  were  pretty  comfortable  in  their  Cabnl 
cantonments,  were  not  anxious  for  new  ad* 
ventures.  As  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  it 
seems  as  if  the  common  soldiet^  took  the 
most  accomte  measure  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  case. 

In  October,  1641,  General  Sir  Robert  Sale 
started  from  Cabul  in  order  to  readi  Jella- 
labad,  on  the  road  to  our  own  territory;  but 
between  Cabul  and  Jellalabad  there  were 
mountain  passes  to  be  threaded^  and  the 
winter  waa  upon  them.  The  tribes  had  risen, 
under  the  command  of  Akbar  Khan,  and 
early  in  November  there  was  a  rising  in  Cabul 
itself.  Bumes,  Macnaghten,  and  some  other 
oHioers  were  treacherously  murdered — Mac- 
tiaghten  by  the  hand  of  Akbar  Khan*  Des- 
perate indeed  was  the  position  of  our  troops, 
at  a  distance  from  their  cantonments  now, 
liadiy  fortiticii,  and  without  any  store  of  pro- 
vision!. Applications  for  help  were  despatdicil 
to  Ueueral  Savlv.,  who  had,  after  mudi  lighting 


with  the  Afghans,  reached  Jellalabad,  and  ts 

General  Nott,  who  was  ai  Cisndahar;  hat 
neither  could  reach  out  a  Land  to  their 
brethren. 

After  negotiations  with  Akbar  Khan,  in 
which  the  British  loat  some  prestige  lud 
wasted  time,  it  was  resolved  to  force  the 
Khyber  Pass  and  to  carry  away  th«  woiDflQJ 
and  duldreu ;  but  large  sums  were  paid  to 
the  treacherous  Akbar  for  escort  or  promise 
of  escort.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1 842,  b«g&ii  ; 
this  terrible  retreat  Including  28C>0  natiri 
Boliliers  there  were  about  45U)  fighting  loea, 
with  six  guns,  and  a  terrible  train  of  abool 
12,000  camp-foUowerSy  including  women.  It 
was  the  depth  of  winter;  the  troops  wen  i& 
every  way  ill  ftimiahed  j  tlie  way  lay  mcnrnk^ 
river,  which  had  to  be  bridged,  a]oii|{ 
heaths  and  ruggeil  mountains.  The  | 
of  escort  were  broken,  and  the  mardi 
harassed  by  hostile  tribes  who  gueaaed  only 
too  weU  what  would  bo  most  giiiti^ring  to 
Akbar  Khan.  It  was  said  among  the  tctx^ 
that  he  had  sworn  that  only  one  British  aokher 
should  get  through  the  Khyber  Pass  ahve^aud 
that  that  one  would  be  set  down  on  our  tofi* 
tory  with  his  hands  chopped  off,  and  a  ktttar 
in  his  teeth  warning  the  infidel  never  sgiix^. 
to  enter  the  Afghan  territory. 

In   the  first  day  of   this  dreadful  msrc:^ 
through  the  snow  only  five  weary  mdes  ^ 
got  through.     Looking  bock  towards  (> 
otir  troops  could  see  the  flames  of  the  bum^=B^^ 
cantonments  behind  them,  in  which  there  i 
only  too  much  reason  to  believe  the  side,  w  ^ 
had  been  left  behind,  were  consumed.    Wl^  * 
the  retreating  multitude  bivouacked  in  &^ 
snow  for  the  first  night  there  was  not  fooil  tf 
more  than  a  third  of  their  number.    The  teK^^* ' 
were  mere  rags  of  canvas,  and  the  scent 
confusion — white  men,  dark  men,  and  cam  - 
huddled  together,  with  children  crying,  houm 
moaning,  and  the  wounded  crying  out^-va 
indescribably  horrible.    When  morning  ^st^-^^ 
it  was  found  that  large  n ambers  were  i 
and  there,  on  the  snow,  their  dead  bod  ^^^ 
were  left.     Latly  Sole,  Lady  Macnaghten,  »-^ 
other  hidies  were  no  better  oil  than  the  rc^^' 
one  of  them  was  near  her  confinement,  *^ 
one  had  an  infant  at  lh«  bccial. 
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day  only  four  mihs  of  progress 

but  at  nightfall  Akbar  made  hia 

And  again   opened   negtttmtions 

easy  Elplutistorie,  witU  fresh 

'o-conduct,  and  Btipulationa  of 

trily  kind.     On  tiie  third  day  the 

Khoord-Cabul  was  entered  for  the 

Bv»r     Here   were  t^vo  ranges  of 

Ins  from  6000  to  8000  feet  high,  be- 

rhich,  for  six  miles,  were  half-frozen 

to  be  forded.    The  snow  lay  three 

p;  the  paas  or  gorge  that  lay  betweeu 

lountains  was  about  six  miles  long; 

ind   every  peak  or  ledge   lurked  a 

liar^»^htK>ter,  who  picked  out  at  leisure 

etched  harassed  soldiers  of  the  remnaiit 

iDopa — three  or  four  thousand  of  whom 

Indy  perished.    To  fire  back  again  was 

there  was  scarcely  an  able-bodied 

in  the  whole  mass;  some  were  frost- 

lome  were  badly  wounded;  all  were 

rved ;  but  all  behaved  well,  includiiig 

ve  troops. 

c»ner  had  the  advanced  portion  of  this 

buid  got  fairly  into  the  defile  than  the 

am  the  cnigs  above  became  swift  and 

Ins.     Lady  Sale — whose  husband  was, 

'0  seen,  in  Jellahibad — pushed  forward 

i  she  could,  and  urged  others  to  follow 

iple.    She  was  saved ;  but  the  hail  of 

I  became  swifter  and  sharper,  and  as 

moved  forward  through  these  narrow 

men,  women,  and  children  fell  down 

d,  to  die,  till  at  last  the  mouth  of  the 

front  was   nearly  choked  with  the 

or  the  dead*     The  stream  was  fiurly 

with  them,  the  blood-stained  water 

iDg  the  bank.    The  wife  of  an  officer, 

1  a  baby  in  her  ai  ma,  missed  her  horse, 

to  stumble  on  foot  along  the  perilous 

i  icicles  lianging  from  her  wretcheil 

i  Afghan  bulleU  whistling  around  her 

child  Uke  liailstones.     8he  escaped. 

)rts  of  our  men  to  hit  back  Jmd  but 

lult;  and  when  the  devoted  procession 

u*  to  the  end  of  the  pass,  and  the  Bri- 

V  near  at  liand,  one  regiment 

I  N?en  reduced  to  about  90,  and 

of  the  starving^  freezings  wounded 

ky  down  to  die. 


In  the  meanwhile  the  treacherous  Akbar 
had  again  showTi  himself,  and  had  again  made 
proposaU.  Lady  Sale  was  wounded,  and  she^ 
with  the  other  women,  the  chOdren,  and 
Elphin stone  were  taken  back  to  Cabul  in  the 
custody  of  Akbar.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth 
day  of  this  retreat  only  twelve  men  out  of 
26,000  were  left  alive.  On  the  seventh  day, 
the  13th  of  January,  1842,  the  sole  survivor. 
Dr.  Brydoij,  rode  half  dead  on  a  half  dead 
pony  into  Jellalabad*  It  was  a  happy  thing 
for  Elphinstone  that  he  died.  His  mistake 
was  not  pushing  forward  as  fast  as  possible  to 
Jellalabad,  and  this  was  so  keenly  understood 
in  the  army  of  Cabul  that  some  of  our  men 
had  deserted  and  made  off  for  themselves. 

The  news  that  the  army  of  Cabul  had  prac- 
tically disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Lord  Auckland, 
whose  successor*  Lord  J^llenborough,  was  at 
hand.  Lord  AuckJand  had  hoped  to  signalize 
the  dose  of  his  adminiatratiou  by  the  conquest 
of  Afghanistan,  and  the  disappointment  was 
indeed  heavy.  His  last  act  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Pollock  t^  the  command  of 
an  ex|>e<lition  whose  object  was  t<>  retrieve 
this  disaster,  punish  the  Afghans,  and  force 
the  Khyber  Vasa  in  order  to  relieve  General 
Sale,  who  still  held  Jellalabad,  though  ar^iust 
fearful  odds.  But — and  here,  for  some  details, 
we  will  be  ind  elated  to  a  contemporary  record 
— Ijord  Auckland,  unwilling  to  commit  his 
successor  to  a  task  which  had  already  proved 
too  strong  for  his  own  energies,  was  inclined 
to  listen  to  the  advocates  of  retreat,  and 
though  the  news  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
army  of  Cabul  roused  him  for  the  moment 
into  a  proclamation  that  the  awful  calamity 
was  but  "a  new  occasion  for  displaying  the 
stability  and  vigour  of  the  British  power,  and 
the  admirable  spirit  and  valour  of  the  British- 
Indian  army,"  he  quickly  followed  it  by  an 
intimation  that  when  Sale  iind  Nott  h{id  been 
relieved  it  were  better  that  the  British  troops 
should  withdraw  to  Peah&wur.  Still  fresh 
forces  were  to  be  raised,  and  a  fine  soldier  was 
to  head  them.  The  offer  had  been  firat  made 
to  Major-general  Lumley^  adjutant-general  in 
India;  but  Lumley's  health  forbade  him  to 
accept  so  important  a  post,  and  Lord  Auck- 
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land's  choice — a  chatoe  us  popular  ua  it  was 
judicious— finally  fell  upon  Pollock,  &  distin- 
guished officer  of  the  ConJimny's  service,  who 
hiid  aeeu  fightiug  under  Lake  and  Wellington, 
and  wherever,  indeed,  it  was  to  be  seen  aiace 
the  year  1803,  when  he  had  first  landed  in 
India,  a  young  lieutenant  ol  artillery.  Pollock 
hastened  up  to  his  command  without  u  mo- 
ment's delay,  but  before  he  could  reach  Pe- 
shawur  our  troops  hft<l  sutTered  yet  another 
repulse. 

Mr.  Bobertaon,  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
north-western  frontier,  and  George  Clerk,  had 
counselled  from  the  first  prompt  measures,  not 
of  retr^it,  but  of  reprisal.  At  their  earnest 
re<|uest  Colonel  Wild  had  been  moved  up  to 
Peshawur  with  four  native  Indian  regiments, 
the  30th,  53d,  60th,  and  64th,  but  without 
guns.  It  was  supposed  he  could  procure  them 
from  the  Sikhs,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  be  did  manage  to  procure  four  rickety 
guna,  which  seemed  likely  to  do  aa  much  harm 
to  his  own  men  as  to  the  enemy,  and  one  of 
which  broke  down  the  next  day  on  trial 
Reinforcements  were  coming  iip^  which  it  was 
probable  would  contain  artillery;  but  Wild 
d  id  not  dare  to  wait.  His  sepoys  were  anxious 
to  advance;  the  loyalty  of  the  Sikhs  was 
<lQubtful,  and  he  feared  the  contamination 
might  spremi.  On  January  15th  he  com^ 
menced  operations. 

The  key  of  the  Khyber  Pass  is  the  fortress 
of  All  Musjid,  occupying  a  strong  position 
some  five  miles  down  the  pass,  and  about 
twenty-five  from  Peshawur,  It  had  been  re- 
cently held  by  some  loyal  natives  under  an 
English  officer,  but,  straitened  for  provisions, 
and  hard  pressed  by  the  Kliyberees,  it  waa 
doubtful  whether  the  brave  little  garrison 
could  hold  out  muclj  longer,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  1 5th  two  regiments  were  despatched 
with  a  giXtdly  supply  of  bulhx'ks  to  its  relief. 
The  fort  was  occupied  witliout  loss,  but  the 
bullocks,  save  some  fifty  or  sixty,  had  mean- 
while disappeared,  and  there  were  now  more 
mouths  to  feed  and  less  wherewith  to  feed 
ihcxn.  Wild  wns  to  have  followed  with  the 
other  two  regiments,  his  Sikh  guns  and  Sikh 
allies,  on  the  10th;  but  when  the  time  came 
the  latter  turned  their  backs  on  the  Khyber. 


and  to  a  man  marched  bo^k  to  Peshawui, 
The  sepoys  met  the  enemy  at  the  montli  of 
the  pass,  but  the  spirit  of  '  "  "  n  entmd 
to  have  spread.    After  an  '  and  Aim- 

less  volley  they  halted  in  ooofusion;  innm 
Wild  and  his  officers  called  on  them  to  id- 
vance,  not  a  man  moved,  the  guns  broke  down, 
and  one  of  them,  despite  the  gaUant  eflbrti  d 
Henry  Lawrence,  had  to  be  abandoned*  One 
of  our  officers  was  killed,  and  Wild  himacU, 
with  several  more,  were  wounded;  there^ml 
was  sounded,  and  the  column  fell  hack  m 
Jumrood.  The  brave  men  who  held  the  fort 
had  soon  to  follow  their  example,  for  LL^y  M 
no  provisions,  and  the  water  was  poiM»>DC»Mi 
On  the  23rd  they  evacuated  their  pontioii. 
and  after  a  short  struggle  made  their  vij 
back  to  their  comrades.  Such  was  the  aUK 
of  affairs  Pollock  found  on  his  arrinJ  »* 
Peshawnr. 

Despite  urgent  appeals  from  Sale  at  JM^ 
bad,  the  general  saw  that  an  immediiti|MM 
vance  was  impossible.  The  morale  of  m^M 
feated  sepoys  had  fallen  very  low;  tbeh^b3( 
were  crowdeil  with  sick  and  wounded,  Aod 
there  was  still  an  insufficiency  of  guns.  R^ 
inforcements  ol  British  dragoons  and  Bntiik 
artillery  were  pressing  op  from  the  Pimpk 
and  Pollock  decided  to  wait  till  he  conld  o»ki 
certain  of  snooeas.  He  decided  weU ;  md  » 
the  meantime  visited  the  hospitsk  fM?t 
cheering  the  sick,  and  reanimating  the  w'*' 
ing  and  disheartened  sepoys.  On  March  3™* 
the  reinforcements  arrived,  and  oplm  ^^^ 
issued  for  the  advance. 

The  narrative  of  Mr,  Mowboj  M'**^^ 
which  we  are  adopting  for  die  moment,  ii  ^ 
clear,  and,  while  brief,  so  full  of  detail  flp** 
these  passages  in  the  story  that  it  will  U  **** 
to  follow  it  a  little  farther  stilL  At  thi*« 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Ap*^^ 
then,  tlie  army  moved  off  from  Jumiowi  »<^ 
the  mouth  of  the  pass.  It  was  divided  I**** 
three  columns,  two  of  which  ^  ' 

the  heights  on  either  side,  wl  ^^ 

when  the  hills  had  been  sufficiently  dt^* 
was  to  advance  throngh  the  gorge;  «*^ 
column  was  composed  of  a  mixed  fai^  "^ 
Europeans  and  sepoys.  Four  Bcpmlro^  •* 
dragoons  and  eleven  pieces  ol  ariilkr?  ff'^'^' 
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n 


ie  ceotre  colamn*  A  huge  barricade 
fetones,  nnd  tniDka  of  tre«a  had  been 
kuzron  the  mouth  of  the  paaa  by  the 
whilo  the  heights  on  both  sides 
with  the  wild  hill-tribes.  So  quietly, 
did  our  fiaukiug  column  advance, 
By  were  h.ilf*way  up  the  heights 
le  euomy  became  aware  of  the  moTC- 
J'rom  peak  to  peak  our  meu,  English 
pa  sepoys,  ckmbered,  hb  agiJe  as  the 
be^iB  themselves,  jwuring  from  every 
notAge  a  steady  and  well-directed  tire 
bcoocerted  Khyberees,  who  had  never 
that  **  the  white-facecl  infidels  "  could 
»ore  Uian  a  match  for  theni  in  their 
ftujaaes.  Then  Pollock  with  the  main 
advanced.  The  Afghans,  finding 
ea  out-6anked  on  either  aide,  gradually 
W;  the  barricade  at  the  mouth  of  the 
removed  without  los^^  and  the  huge 
lldiers,  «imp-followers,  and  liAggage- 
paseed  tmopposed  on  its  victorious 
elJahibad.  The  dreaded  Khyber  Pass 
i  forced  with  but  little  loss  of  life,  and 
beaten  at  their  own  tactics.  On 
JeUalabnd  was  reached.  With  what 
ielight  Sale's  noble  brigade  descried 
ire  from  their  walls  the  advancing 
of  a  friendly  force  may  be  imagined. 
months  that  little  band  had  resisted 
jritatiou  to  surrender^  and  had  beaten 
y  Bfliattlt.  In  February  the  fortifi- 
at  had  been  raised  and  strengthened 
idfoot  with  intinit^  Labour  were  de- 
by  an  earthquake;  and  at  that  very 
Ij  learned  that  Akbar  Khan  was  ad- 
on  them.  The  works,  however,  were 
and  in  a  dashing  sortie  the  Afghan 

IIhe  flower  of  the  Barukzye  horse, 
from  his  position  without  the  loss 
■an  to  the  garrison* 
I  refreshing  after  the  terrible  and 
elaoghterof  which  we  have  just  been 
but  the  narrative  is  not  finished  yet: 
4aya  before  Pollock  arrived  a  still 
ring  enterprise  had  been  attempted, 
i  if  ill  another  sortie  in  force  waa  sent 
ir  Dennie,  Monteith,  and  Havel ock, 
re  down  on  the  Afghan  camp, and  sent 
ilying  with  bis  six  thousand  men 


far  away  in  the  direction  of  Lnghman — a 
dashing  exploit,  and  a  complete  victory,  but 
dearly  won,  for  it  was  won  at  the  coat  of  the 
gallant  Dennie.  The  meeting  between  the  two 
annies  was,  wrote  Pollock,  "a  eight  worth 
seeing;"  according  to  Mr.  Gleig^  the  band  of 
the  13th  went  out  to  play  the  relieving  force 
in,  and  the  entry  was  performed  t<.i  the  tune 
of,  "  Oh,  but  ye've  been  lang  o'  coming." 

The  name  of  Lord  Ellen  borough  is  asso- 
ciated in  living  memory  with  a  few  speeches 
of  an  order  of  eloquence  which  was  hardly 
parliamentary;  and  also  with  "the  Gates  of 
Soninauth"  business,  which  was  the  subject  of 
endless  ridicule  at  the  time.  When  his  lord- 
ship first  reached  India,  as  the  successor  of 
Lord  Auckland^  it  is  said  that  his  mind  was 
not  clearly  made  up  as  to  the  policy  he  should 
pursue.  To  wipe  out  the  humiliation  of  our 
reverses  at  Cabul,  and  restore  to  the  full  the 
prestige  of  our  arms,  was  naturally  an  object 
of  ambition  with  him;  but  Shah  Sujah  had 
been  murdered,  and  there  were  reasons  why 
the  return  of  Dost  Mohammed  to  his  old  posi- 
tion might  seem  desirable.  The  force  that 
liad  been  sent  to  relieve  Nott  at  Caudahar 
had  failed  to  reach  the  place,  and  Ghuznee 
had  fallen.  In  this  case  it  was  not  the  gov- 
ernor-general, but  Outiarn,  PolJock,  and  Nott^ 
whose  influence  canied  the  day.  These  mili- 
tary authorities  were  all  for  a  forward  move- 
ment, and  they  were  left  pretty  much  to  their 
own  judgment.  The  result  proved  that  they 
were  right  so  far  as  success  to  our  arms  was 
concerned.  General  Nott  had  now  been  re- 
lieved at  Oandahari  and  he  resolved  to  make 
his  way  back  to  India  projier  by  way  of 
Ghuznee  and  Cabui  Meanwhile  General 
Pollock,  with  about  8(>0O  men,  set  forward 
from  Jellalabad  for  the  Khoord-Cabul  Pass 
and  was  victorious.  His  method  of  wai*fare 
was  similar  to  that  which  had  been  so  succ^s- 
f ul  in  dearing  the  Khyber  heights  and  gorges, 
and  he  now  forced  the  Khoord-Cabul  Paas 
with  but  little  difficulty.  After  Una  Akbar 
Khan  made  a  desperate  stand  with  16,000 
men,  but  waa  routed.  General  Sale  led  the 
first  column,  and  the  work  w«s  done  almost 
entirely  at  the  bayonet's  point.  Akbar  Khan 
fled ;  our  flag  was  plantetl  on  the  h eighths,  and 
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oD  the  15th  of  September  Pollock  reached 
Cabul.  Here  in  a  day  or  two  he  was  joined 
by  Oeneitd  Nott,  and  Ghuznee  was  taken. 
Before  evacuating  Cabul  the  British  blew 
up,  unnecessarily,  the  citadel  and  some  por- 
tions of  the  city  which  were  said  to  have 
been  buiJt  in  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe;  while, 
to  please  Lord  EUenborough,  who  insiateil 
upon  it,  the  great  sandal- wood  gates  of  Soni- 
nauth,  which  had  been  can  ied  to  Ghuznee  by 
Mohammed  nearly  a  thousiind  years  before, 
were  carried  off  as  a  trophy*  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  issued  a  pixxjlamation  cougnvtulatiug 
the  Hindus  on  the  recovery  of  these  sacred 
gates,  and  while  the  iufiated  tone  of  tins  pro- 
clamation gave  offence  to  sober  men  of  all 
classes  at  home,  it  was  regarded  by  large  num- 
bers of  **the  religious  bodies'*  as  indirectly 
flattering  the  idolati-ous  auperetitiona  of  the 
**natives,"  For  a  long  while  it  waa  a  stand- 
ing topic  of  caricature  in  this  country. 

The  effect  upon  the  suiToundiug  tribes  of 
seeing  the  British  troops  in  large  numbers  in 
pooseasion  of  the  Afghan  capital  was  very 
marked.  But  there  were  still  our  hostages 
to  be  looked  after — Elphinatone,  Lady  Sale, 
the  others,  whom  Akbar  Khan  had  under- 
taken to  hold  h:\rmle33  when  he  promised  that 
«ife-conduot  which  came  to  nothing,  Theaa 
hostages  had  been  sent  off  by  Akbar  Khan 
from  Cabul  in  charge  of  one  Saleh  Mohammed, 
whose  instructions  were  to  carry  them  into 
Turkestan  and  dispose  of  them  as  slaves.  For 
a  large  bribe,  promised  by  Lawrence  and  Pot* 
tinger,  the  excellent  Saleh  Mohammed  set 
them  free;  and  it  was  not  long  before,  after 
nine  months  of  terror.  Lady  Sale  and  most  of 
the  other  captives  entered  the  camp  of  General 
Sale,  not  jdtogether  fresh,  but  well  enough  not 
to  he  knocked  down  by  the  welcoming  cheers 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  tluuuler  of  the  salut- 
iug  guns.  Lady  Sale  brought  with  her  one 
new  thing — a  little  baby  that  had  not  been  in 
existence  when  she  was  intrusted  to  the  Afghan 
chieftain.     Elphinstone  had  died, 

Before  the  British  evacuated  Cabul,  in  which 
the  corpse  of  poor  Macnaghten,  mutilated  as 
it  wajs,  had  been  publicly  exposed  to  the  in- 
aalta  of  his  and  our  enemieft^  the  bazaar  which 
had  l^en  the  scene  of  this  horrible  transao- 


tion  waa  burned  to  the  ground  by  order  of 
Pollot^k. 

Many  striking  features  in  this  story  ]mn 
necessarily  been  omitted   from  this  sketch, 
and  some  names  which  as  well  dcaerrt  to 
be  remembered;   on  our  own  aide  u  Ihow 
of   ConoUy  and   Dennie;    or  on  the  other 
aide  a  Ghilzye    **  brave,**  who   will  be  «• 
membered  aa  having  figured  in  the  reoordi 
of  the  time  as  **  the  Gooroo.**     It  sJiotdd  be 
said  for  the  unfortunate  El[>hinstone  that  he 
was  a  brave  and  experienced  ai^ldier,  who  hsui 
distinguished  himself  under  Welltngtoa,  ami 
wore  the  Waterloo  medal ;  but  he  was  aow  in 
very  bad  health,  and  was  altogt*ther  uufit  far 
the  post  be  iUed.    It  has  been  niainUined  on 
high  authority,  that  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Kaye  hr 
eluded,  that  jealousy,  in  the  most  restricted 
sense  of  the  word,  had  a  oonsidenible  aharv  io 
the   vindictive    feelings    manifested   bjr  the 
Afghans  towards  the  British.     These  Iriba 
treat  their  women  well,  and  are  very  strict  in 
their  notions  of  domestic  morality;  bal  it  a 
said  that  the  general  attractions  and  lh«  goU 
of  our  officei^  proved  too  much  for  ths  Afghifl 
ladies.     Into  the   story  of  the   *"oommen:iiI 
mission'^    of   "Bokhai^  Burnes,"  a  mkm 
which  soon  assumed  a  hybrid  characlerf  lod 
entangled  us  in  ways  which  led  finaU  v  to  (li« 
Dost  Mohammed    »i|uabble,  it  would  hi^ 
been  tedious  to  enter.     But  the  end  of  ihe 
whole  miserable  business  was  that  Dnit  Mo- 
hammed and  Akbar  Khan  were  in  ihvit  f**** 
places  almost  before  our  ai-niy  of  xetribatfon 
had  settled  down  to  its  place  in  EJUiM*^*» 
and  that  we  left  the  Afghans  just  where  tJw^J 
were,  except  that  we  left  them  with  aa  tW^P" 
peaaable  grudge  against  tis. 

We  cannot  yet  leave  the  peninsular  li^^  '^^ 
have  a  much  pleasanter  subject  in  Sana* 
Sinde  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,     He  vrttf  c^^ 
of  three  very  remaikable  brothers  (»»  o**^ 
hardly  be  said),  all  Sf^ldiers,  and  idl  m^n  ^  ^* 
traordinary  bravery  and  admiui^s 
to  say  nothing  of  other  accomj-j  i 
has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  UiaI  i 
lineage   and  collateral  rt^I;  '        '        " '"  * 
remarkable  as  the  men  thr 
as  those  did,  Henry  1V«  of  Fninoe,  t  'luu-ii*  ^^  * 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Chariw  Janw^  ^ 
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m  Napier,  and  the  great  Duke  of  Mon- 

,    Nor  IB  that  all— the  three  Napiero, 

WilXXam,  Geoi^e>  and  Cliarles,  were  known  as 

Wc  1^1^  aiigtou'a  colonek)  and   had   borne  more 

wotB^xmds  tlian  anybody  could  well  remember, 

he  wjw  great  at  figures  The  mother  of 

magnificent  fellows  was,  when   Lady 

Lennox^  the  betrothed  of  George  IIL, 

^iPfas  understood  to  have  been  very  much 

iltAcrLfd    to    hicfL     There   were    two    other 

brotJien*,  also  reniarkiihle   men  (Henry  and 

Eicli^^),  but  our  concern  now  is  only  with 

Cba^lid,  the  conqueror  and  governor  of  Sciude, 

Scinde^  ti^  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show^ 

lies  j^t  the  extreme  west  of  our  present  terri- 

tortea.  The  population  is  mixed,  great  part  of 

tt  being  warlike;  a  few  are  Afghans,  and  most 

U  them  Mohammedans.    They  had  had  com- 

ifiifctal  relations  with  the  British,  and  it  was 

oftly  wpon  the  commencement  of  the  Afghan 

▼IT    tJiat  the    question  of   annexing    Scinde 

iroo^.      In  IS38  it  waa  tho^ight  advisjible  by 

<iie  British  to  occupy  a  place  called  Shikarjjoor, 

wd  perhaps  two  of  the  ameers  of  Scinde  were 

iwt  Well  treated.   Some  of  the  f>eople  resented 

wr  ooaduct,  and  at  last  struck  the  first  blow 

*fi  open  war.    Sir  Charles  James  Napier  then 

^^^AT^-'he^l  against  them,  and  early  in    1843 

fougljt  the  decisive  battle  of  Meanee.    Scinde 

*■»    conquered,  and   the  "  Devira   Brother " 

^'^'''^•^ed  it  in  the  most  admirable  way.   This 

^•**^  Wftfl  given  to  Charles  James  hy  certain 

raoo^ty  Inbea  whom   he  certainly  gave  good 

'•■•ijiai  to  fear  him.   The  whole  thing  was,  like 

***"*^  all  the  Napiers  did,  a  splendid  success, 

^*a<Ier  the  inJluenoe  of  varioua  causes,  the 
•*****m«ion  of  sound  principles  of  commerce 
^^^S"  among  them,  our  treatment  of  our 
cwo^^^j^  Ijegan  early  in  tlie  reign  of  Queen 
ria  to  assume  new  colours.  Tliis  was 
y  dne  in  practice  to  the  personrd  activity 
™  ^«>«;  philosophical  school  of  Liljeral  ijohti- 
®"*^  at  has  already  been  mentioned. 

^^'^at  firitoin  has  not  a  more  interesting 
•"^«15  than  New  Zealand  j  the  climate,  the 
^"^ '  d  ucts^  and  th e  physical  an d  mental 

the  natives,  all  conspiring  to  make 
blonds  consptcuoim.    New  Zealand  was 

the  year 


1642,  and,  as  is  known  to  every  schoolboy ^ 
was  more  than  once  visited  by  Captain  Cook 
about  1770-  From  the  time  of  the  settlement 
of  Port  Jackson  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
harbours  of  New  Zealand  began  to  be  visited 
by  British  and  American  vessels,  and  event- 
ually a  trade  in  flax  sprang  up.  The  history 
of  New  Zealand  flax  is  not  yet  ended,  or  likely 
to  be.  Meanwhile,  events  took  the  usual 
course.  Britiiih  adventurers  of  various  kinds 
went  and  **  squatted  "  on  the  cofists,  and  mar- 
ried native  women.  Then  came  more  or  less 
stable  alliances  with  native  chiefs,  and  the 
acquisition  by  Englishmen  of  land  by  pro- 
cesses more  or  less  equitable,  more  or  lew 
definite.  Of  course  so  tine  a  country — a 
country  inhabited,  too,  by  a  fine,  inteilrgent, 
and  teachable  race  of  men,  was  not  overlooked 
by  the  missionaries,  who,  from  about  1813 
onwards,  laboured  in  their  usual  way  among- 
the  natives,  and  aometimea  interfererl  for  their 
protection,  or  softened  the  ferocity  of  conflicts 
that  arose. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1833,  that  the 
Britiah  government  sent  out  a  cousul  or  re- 
sident officer  to  New  Zealand,  and  even  then 
no  sovereignty  or  even  suzerainty  was  claimed 
— we  were  etill  adventurers  and  settlers  on 
sutfenince  more  or  le^a.  Of  course  the  in- 
evitable fire-water  and  the  inevitable  firearms 
played  a  part  in  what  went  forward,  and  the 
simple  though  not  aUly  natives  were  found 
willing  to  part  with  considerable  ti-acts  of 
hind  for  guns,  knives,  liatcliets,  and  the  like. 
In  1840  it  was  thought  high  time  for  England 
to  interfere ;  a  lieutenaiit-govemor  was  sent 
out;  and  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  New 
Zealand  chiefs,  by  which  the  queen  of  this 
country  was  recognized  as  sovereign ;  but  the 
chiefs  were  left  in  ixjssession  of  all  the  unsold 
land ;  a  simple  preferentiid  right  of  purchase 
being  reserved  to  the  crown. 

New  Zealand  was  now  a  British  colony,  and 
the  seat  of  government  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
at  Auckland.  But  it  was  some  time  before 
all  went  smootldy.  For  some  yeara  previously 
the  New  Zealand  Company  had  been  traffick- 
ing in  land  with  the  natives,  and,  it  was  con- 
tended, with  results  unjust  to  them,  and  h&z- 
ainlous  to  our  general  rights,  and  the  rigblj 
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othei^  foirlj  aoqwed.  Between  the  jeaxn 
1843  find  1847  there  waamuoh  conflict  between 
the  natives,  who  were  a  raoet  energetic  and 
warlike  race,  and  the  British,  and  it  was  not 
until  1852,  when  the  New  Zealand  Company 
ceded  all  their  **  rights**  to  the  ci-owu  for 
i;27 0,000,  that  something  like  peace  waa  ar- 
rived at.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlie 
Maoria  were  strong,  brave,  and  keeii-witted, 
and  capable  of  great  endurance;  and  they 
proved  moat  intractable  and  uusparing  foes. 
The  trouble  thej  gave  to  our  troopa,  and  the 
consequent  dlBCusaions  at  home,  have  by  no 
means  faded  out  of  liviug  memory.  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  governor,  has  given  to  the  w  orld  a 
moat  interesting  account  of  some  of  his  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  with  the  chiefs.  One  of 
them  would  never  have  occurred  spoataueously 
to  a  stranger ;  it  lay  in  the  fact  that,  in  dU- 
cussions  with  the  British,  the  Maoris  fre- 
quently clothed  their  statemeuta  or  arguments 
in  forms  taken  from  native  legends  to  which 
Sur  George  Grey  was  an  utter  stranger, 
Henoe  one  of  the  moit  delightful  books  in 
our  language,  the  Polynesia  n  Mtfihol^j/,  With 
a  few  of  Sir  George  Grey  s  explanations  much 
abbreviated,  we  will  for  the  present  pass  from 
New  Zeaknd.  "  In  the  year  1845,'*  says  Sir 
George  Grey,  "  I  was  suddenly  iiud  unex- 
pectedly required  by  the  Biitiah  government 
to  administer  the  alFatrs  of  New  Zealand,  and 
aliortly  aiterwaixls  received  the  appoiutment 
of  governor-in-chief  of  those  islauda.  When 
I  arrived  in  them  I  found  her  majesty's 
native  subjects  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  queen's  troope,  against  whom  they  had 
up  to  that  time  contended  with  consider- 
able eucce^ ;  so  much  discontent  also  pre- 
vaiJed  generally  amongst  the  native  popula- 
tion  that  where  disturbances  had  not  yet 
taken  place,  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend  they  would  soon  break  out,  as  tliey 
shortly  afterwards  did  in  several  parts  of 
the  inlands. 

"I  soon  f*erceived  that  I  could  neither 
auccesfffnlly  govern,  nor  hope  to  conciliate,  a 
numerous  and  turbulent  fMJopie,  with  whose 
language,  maimers,  customs,  religion,  and 
modes  of  thought  I  was  quite  unacquainted. 
In  order  to  redress  their  grievances  and  apply 


remediea  which  would  neither  wcmnd 
feelings  nor  militate  against  their  prejui 
it  waa  necessary  that  I  ahould  be  «.iJ« 
thoroughly  to  understand  their  ooiaplaiDti; 
and  to  win  their  confidence  and  reg»id  it  tit 
also  requisite  that  I  should  be  able  at  all  ixsom^ 
and  in  all  plucks,  patiently  to  listen  to 
tales  of  their  wrongs  or  euHcrrings^  and 
if  I  could  not  assist  them,  to  give  a  lisil 
reply,  couched  in  such  terms  aa  should  l«fi 
no  doubt  ou  their  minds  that  I  clearly  iindav 
stood  and  felt  for  them,  and  was  well  diBpoaed 
towards  them. 

"Although  furnished  with  soma  verj 
interpreters,  who  gave  me  awriiirtanfy  of  tkv 
most  friendly  nature,  I  soon  found  thatsvia 
with  their  aid  I  could  still  only  impeiieci|f 
perform  my  duties. 

*^I  had  on  several  occasions  resiOiil  to 
believe  that  a  native  hesitated  to  siat«  fscte 
or  to  express  feelings  and  wishes  to  ao  luter^ 
pj-eter,  which  he  would  gladly  have  done  to 
the  governor,  could  he  have  addreac^  yn 
direct. 

'*  These  reasons,  and  others  of  equal  furds, 
made  me  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  w^^ 
myself  acquainted,  with  the  least  po«B» 
delay,  with  the  language  of  the  Ne*  Z«^ 
landers,  as  also  with  their  mannen^  cQHani^ 
and  prejudices, 

"Soon,  however,  a  new  and  quite  mOLr 
p^ted  difficulty  presented  itself.  On  ih* 
side  of  the  rebel  pu^ty  were  engaged,  eitbef 
openly  or  covertly,  some  of  the  oldest,  !••* 
civilized,  and  most  influential  chiefe  iji  ^ 
icibuds.  With  them  I  had,  either  peiBOOiily 
or  by  written  communication,  to  ^mxs^ 
questions  which  involved  peace  or  w«r,  ao^ 
on  which  the  whole  future  of  the  iakiid««»<* 
of  the  native  race  depended,  so  that  it  wiii** 
the  high  eat  degree  essential  th.-it  I  diouJ" 
fully  and  entirely  comprehend  their  thougii** 
and  intentions,  and  that  they  shoald  uot  (^ 
auy  way  misunderstand  the  nature  of  t^ 
engagements  into  which  I  bad  enteral  ^^ 
them. 

"To  my  surprise,  however,  I  founki  ^^ 
these  chiefs,  either  in  their  speeches  tp  n»  ** 
in  their  letters,  fn-quently  quoted,  ineiji»i^ 
tion  of  their  views  and  intentioiis,  tem^^ 
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oi  Moaetti  poems  or  proverbai  or  made 
illouQiu  which  rested  OQ  an  ancient  system 
of  mjihologj ;  and  although  it  was  clear  that 
tbe  mo»t  important  parts  of  their  commuui- 
aUoii»  were  embodied  in  thea«  tigui-alive 
forma,  the  iBterjaretera  were  quite  at  faidt, 
tky  could  then  rarely  (if  ever)  trandate  tlie 
pooDi  or  explain  the  allusion^.'' 
Thfi  puhlication  of  the  Pol^tie^ian  M^thdog^ 
bj  Sir  George  Grey  produced  in  thii*  country 
«n  eff«ct  which  was  not  at  all  to  be  measured 
by  the  mere  circulation  of  the  volume.  The 
extreme  beauty  of  many  of  the  storied  (one  of 
which  k  popular  all  over  the  world,  tlie 
Itgvod  of  Hine-Moa)  went  to  the  hearts  of 
thm  who  obtained  through  newsjmpers  or 
"^gjlninrn  even  britif  glimpses  of  them ;  and 
llttM  EngUfihiuea  who  had  all  along  been 
pWing  for  '*the  salvage  meii^^  and  con- 
deot&ed  our  policy  among  them,  felt  their 
<aw  much  atrengtheoed. 

U  may  be  mentioned  in  paren thesis  Uiat 

itt  1841  a  new  power,  to  which  reference 

^  JQiit  been  made,  hod  entered  th:it  arena  of 

"pohlic  opinion*'   with   which    philoBophcrs 

*>^  10  merry.    Thi^  was  Punch,  which  was 

*™  a  much  more  democratic  organ  than  it 

^  Wcr  years  became.     Those  were  the  days 

^  which  there  was  a  kind  of  magic  in  the 

wonia  "the  people ;**  and  Jerrold   was   the 

"•'iing  spirit  of  the  new  venture.     He  wasj 

^  Course,  an  out-and-out   **  people"  man. 

^<^U  of  the  Btarap  of  Dr.  Mackay  ("There's 

^  iOod  time  coming,  boysS'O  ^^^  Eliza  Cook 

'^f*  the  lyrifltB  of  the  day,  and  the  Howitts, 

^***Uiwood  Smiths,  Chailes  Knights,  Arnotts, 

^d  what-not  were  preaching,  ns  a  final  thing, 

****>    gpepel  of   peaceful   civih'zation   which 

^^^^iahed  till  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war. 

•^'^  Wi%  however,  one   writer   in  Punch 

^*^*©  Teme  proved  a  real  power — namely, 

"^tJitt  Hood,  whose  **  Song  of  the  Sliirt"  pro- 

'■^^afiextnuirdinary  sensation,  and  did  more 

^**^  thao  many  a  '*  aociety "  for  benevolent 

I'^tHi^s  baj  acoompli&hed  in  the  whole  coui^e 

^  i\m  extBt«Qoe.     It  prove*!,  in  fact,  to  be  the 

""^Ue-eong  cf  a  new  warfare     Hood  was  a 

■*«>  who  ncaily  fi?lt  fur  and  with  the  poor.   In 


he  underwent  a  sad  relapsej  partly  if  not 
mainly  through  wliut  he  suifered  for  the  sake 
of  young  Gifford  White,  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  transpoi'tation  for  life  for  writing  a 
threatening  letter  to  the  farmers  at  Bluntis- 
ham.  In  Hood't  Magazine  he  wrote,  on 
Wliite*s  behadf,  his  **  Lay  of  the  Labourer;'' 
and  a  powerful  appeal  to  Sir  James  Graham 
for  the  ^x>or  convict,  "  I  see  tliat  poor  creature 
iill  night  through j"  said  Hood.  It  was  a  severe 
blow  to  Hood  that  Sir  James  Grakim  took  no 
notice  of  his  jiaaaiouate  pleading  in  this  case. 
But  probably  tlie  poet  had  never  looked  the 
big  bold  '*  Knight  of  Nether  by"  in  the  face. 
Scotchmen  who  remember,  as  matiy  Scotch- 
men must,  his  high-handed  dealings  with 
them  in  the  great  kirk  controversy,  will  not 
be  apt  to  think  he  was  a  man  **easy  to  bo 
entreated" 

One  of  the  8ubje<jt8  that  attracted  much 
attention  during  these  years,  both  inaide  the 
walls  of  St.  Stephen*s  and  outside,  was  the 
infamous  truck  system.  The  head  of  the 
Young  England  i>arty,  seizing  upwa  a  real 
incident  (the  death  of  a  chihl  in  a  tommy- 
shop  rush),  has  put  into  a  few  graphic  jma- 
sages  the  essence  of  many  debates  and  blue- 
books  : — 

The  door  of  Mr.  Diggar'a  tomray-shop  opened. 
The  rush  was  like  the  advance  into  the  pit  of 
a  theatre  when  the  drama  existed ;  pusliing, 
fw^ueezing,  fighting,  tearing,  shrieking.  On  a 
high  seat  guarded  by  rails  from  all  contact 
sat  ^Ir.  Diggs,  senior,  with  a  bland  smile  on 
his  sanctified  countenance,  a  jien  behind  his 
ear,  and  recommending  his  constrained  cus- 
tomera  in  honeyed  tones  to  be  patient  and 
ordei'ly.  Behind  the  substantial  counteri 
which  was  an  impregnable  fortification,  was 
hia  popular  son,  Master  Joseph,  a  short  ill- 
favoured  cur,  wnth  a  spirit  of  vulgar  oppres- 
sion and  malicious  mischief  stamped  on  hia 
visage.  His  bkck,  greasy,  lank  hair,  hia  pug- 
nose,  his  coarse  red  ftu»,  and  his  projecting 
tusks  contrasted  with  tlie  mild  and  lengthened 
countenance  of  his  father,  who  looked  very 
much  like  a  wolf  m  sheep's  clothing. 

For  the  first  five  minutes  Master  Joseph 
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At  Im  cuatomerB,  occasionally  leaning  ov^er 
the  eoiiiiter  and  cufling  the  women  in  Uie 
van  or  lugging  son^e  gii'l  by  the  hair- 

**  I  was  l^vatf  Master  Joseph/'  said  a  woman 
eagerly. 

"  No,  I  was,"  eaid  another. 

**  I  was  here,"  said  the  first,  "as  the  clock 
struck  four,  and  seated  n)yaelf  on  the  steps, 
because  I  must  be  home  early ;  my  husband 
h  hurt  in  the  knee,** 

**  If  you  were  first  you  shall  be  helped  last," 
said  Miister  Joseph,  **  to  reward  you  for  your 
pains;"  and  he  began  taking  the  orders  of  the 
other  women. 

"O!  Lord  hare  mercy  on  mel'*  said  the 
diaapp)inted  woman;  *'and  1  got  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  for  thift!" 

"More  fool  you !  And  what  you  came  for 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know/*  said  Msister  Joseph^ 
"for  you  have  a  pretty  long  figure  against 
you,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

**  I  declare  most  solemnly,"  said  the  woman. 

**  Don't  make  a  brawling  here,^  said  Master 
Joaeph,  **or  111  jump  over  this  here  counter 
and  knock  you  down,  like  nothing.  What 
did  you  say,  woman  1  are  you  deaf?  What 
did  you  say  I  how  much  tea  do  you  want?" 

"1  don't  want  any,  sir/' 

**  You  never  want  best  tea;  you  must  take 
tliree  ounces  of  best  tea,  or  you  sha'n^t  have 
nothing.  If  you  say  another  word  111  put 
you  down  four.  You  tall  gal  what's  your 
namej  you  ke«p  back  tljere  or  TO  fetch  you 
such  a  cut  ajs  'U  keep  you  at  home  till  next 
reckoning.  Cuaa  you,  you  old  fool,  do  you 
think  1  am  to  be  kept  all  day  w^hile  you  are 
mumbling  here!  Who's  pushing  on  there? 
I  see  you,  Mrs.  Page.  Won*t  there  be  a  black 
mark  against  you  1  Oh  !  it's  Mrs.  Prance,  is 
it?  Father,  put  down  Mrs.  Prance  for  a  peck 
of  flour,  111  have  orders  here.  You  think 
the  hist  bacon  a  little  too  fat ;  oh !  you  do» 
ma'am,  do  you?  Ill  take  care  you  sha^n't  com- 
plain in  futur'.  I  like  to  pleaae  my  customers. 
Tliere's  a  very  nice  flitch  hanging  up  in  the 
engine-room ;  the  men  wanted  some  rust  for 
tht  machinery;  you  shall  have  a  slice  of  that; 
and  weHl  say  tenjxmce  a  pound,  highnlried, 
and  wcry  lean — will  that  satisfy  you?" 

•*Unier  th«re,  order;  you  caased  women, 


order,  or  I'll  be  among  yon*  And  if  I  jnet  do 
jump  over  this  here  counter,  won\  1  lei  ij 
right  and  left?  Speak  out  you  idiot!  do  you 
think  I  can  hear  your  muttering  in  tLif 
babel?  Cuss  them,  VU  keep  them  quj«t,* 
and  so  he  took  up  a  yard  measure,  and  leaning 
over  the  counter,  hit  right  and  left 

"Oh,  you  little  monster!"  exdatmid  i 
woman,  "  you  have  put  out  my  babby's  eya* 

There  was  a  murmur;  almost  a  grosn. 
''Whose  baby's  hurt?''  aaked  Master  Jmfii 
in  a  softened  tone. 

**Mine,  sir,"  said  an  indignant  vioioe,  **Mtit 
Church." 

"Oh  !  Mary  Church,  XB'itr  sud  the  mili- 
cious  imp;  **then  111  put  Mary  Cliurch  dowi 
for  half  a  pound  of  best  arrowroot ;  that*!  tk 
finest  tiling  in  the  world  for  babbiei>  and  vill 
cure  you  of  bringing  your  cussed  mookffjrs 
here,  as  if  you  all  thought  our  shop  ms  * 
hinf ant  school. 

"  Where's  your  book,  Susan  Travera?  belt 
at  home?    Tlien  you  may  go  and  fetch  it  Ko 
books,  no  tommy.     You  are  Jong's  vfiit^  an 
you  ?    Tickets  for  three  and  sixpeoce  oql  of 
eightisen  shillings  wages.     Is  this  lh«  only 
ticket  you  have  brought  ?  There's  your  mooeyj 
and  you  may  tell  your  husband  he  need  w* 
take  his  ooat  off  again  to  go  down  our  sluifc 
He  must  think  us  cussed  foola.     Tell  hixu  I 
hope  he   has  got  plenty  of  money  to  tmic' 
into  Wales,  for  he  won't  ha^'e  no  more  wurt 
in  England  again,  or  my  name  ain't  Big^ 
Who*8  pushing  there?   PU  be  among  you.  V\i 
close  the  shop.    If  I  do  get  hold  of  fl»J  ^ 
you  cussed  women  you  sha'n't  forget  it  n 
anybody  will  tell  me  who  is  pushing  tlMit 
they  shall  have  their  bacon  foi  8efeisjxiD«> 
Leagued  together,  ehl    Then  everybod;  ib^ 
have  tlieir  bacon  for  tenpence.   Twu  can  ^ 
at  that.    Push  again,  and  111  be  amon^J^' 
said  the  infuriated   little  tymnt     Bui  tlf 
waving  of  the  multitude,  impatieut,  *>!**  ^^^ 
noyed  by  the  weather,  was  not  to  be  «tiM» 
the  movement  could  not  bo  rt^gol&ted;^ 
shop  was  in  commotion  ;  and  Mafltrf  Jo*P 
Diggs,  losing  all   patience,  jumped  ca  ^' 
counter,  and  amid  the  shrieks  of  the  wani«& 
spnuig  into  tlie  crowd.     T  u  hiHl^ 

others  cried  for  their  bouii  CI  i<iiifiSD» 
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their  ftproRd;  uoUiiug,  liowever,  deterred 
I^iggs,  who  kicked,  and  cuffed,  imd  cursed  in 
«yeiy  ijuart^r,  and  gave  uaiie.  At  laat  there 
w«Mi  a  general  scream  of  horror,  aud  a  cry  of, 
"A  boy  killed  I"  It  was  the  little  hoy  who^ 
stmt  lo  get  a  loaf  for  hu  mothefi  had  com- 
plained before  the  shop  was  opened  of  his 
xtitag  energies.    He  had  faUen  in  the  fray, 

;  smothered. 
Thia  id  only  one  of  many  acenea  which  Mr. 
l  assures  iia  were  drawn  fi*om  personid 
on.  The  truck  system  was  not  con* 
to  the  manufacturing  districts,  but  it 
in  those  parts  that  it  most  re^idily  lent 
itself  to  the  pencil  of  an  artist  like  the  politi- 
cian and  novelist  who  came  eventually  to  be 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

Thert^  w.i.-^  nut  an  iLujiulse  of  a  distinctly 
humane  order  which  did  not  derive  fresh 
strength  from  this  fact,  that  a  woman,  and 
that  woman  young,  was  now  at  the  head  of 
the  state.  There  was  visible  a  strong  tendency 
to  mitigate  the  severities  of  criminal  discip- 
line. Rej)eated  motions  were  made  by  Libei^ 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  abolish- 
iOsg  hogging  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  inde- 
lattgable  Joseph  Hume  being  one  of  the  fore- 
Btoit  in  this  work.      Special  attention   had 

to  called  to  the  subject  by  the  fact  that  a 

ivate  ioldi^T,  whose  name  need  not  now  be 
menlionedj  but  who  was  a  man  of  marked 
.jkUlity  and  of  great  use  as  a  writer  in  the 
AJuti-com-taw  movement,  was,  during  the  heat 
of  the  Reforui  Bdl  a^titiou,  severely  flogged 
by  a  Tory  oflicejr  without  just  cause  —  the 
nsamm  aaaigned  being  a  breach  of  discipline, 
but  the  actual  reason  being  beyond  doubt 
poUtic'J  hatred,  which  was  only  too  glad  to 
iiMl  &  pretext  for  intlictLng  an  outtageously 
UTtre  flogging.  The  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  the  punldhnient  of  deatli,  either  entirety^ 
or  in  great  part,  was,  from  the  year  1830 
cifMcialty,  seldom  allowed  to  sleep  for  any 
long  time  together.  Aa  tlie  fiistory  of  this 
pLjc<rt  haa  partly  fmled  out  of  general  reool- 

Ltun,  a  few  renjiniscences  of  it  are  desirable 
in  4&y  ski»tch  of  recent  progress. 

■^^  '     r  I  bout  the  Abolition 

t!  .A  been  founded  as 


long  ago  as  1828,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  Among  the  promoters  were 
the  ever-active  Qxmker  philimthropist  William 
Allen,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  and  no  less  strenu- 
ous a  jurist  and  moralist  tliau  Dr.  Luahing- 
ton*  In  the  year  1830,  a  petition  wiis  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Henry 
Brougham,  which  contained  this  clause : 
"That  your  petitioners  find  by  expcrienee 
that  the  infliction  of  death,  or  even  the  possi- 
bility of  it|  prevents  the  prosecution,  convic- 
tion, and  punisliiuent  of  the  criminal,  and 
tlius  endangers  the  property  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  iirotect.**  This  petition  was  largely 
signed  by  bankers,  and  the  punishment  of 
death  for  forgery  was,  as  is  well  known, 
abolished.  The  statistics  of  the  case,  as 
given  in  reports  of  royal  commissions  and 
elsewhere,  are  remarkable.  In  1831,  the 
number  of  capital  sentences  passed  was  1601. 
In  1833  it  wtifi  931 ;  in  1834  it  was  only  480. 
In  1835,  it  was  523 ;  while  it  was  only  438  in 
the  year  1837.  In  1838  the  figures  are  116; 
in  1839  only  54.  In  the  years  from  1812  to 
1818,  there  were  in  England  91  executions, 
whUe  from  1836  to  1842  the  number  was  but 
50.  In  Scotland  the  decline  was  still  more 
remarkable,  taking  nearly  the  same  years  aa 
points  of  comparison. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
discuss  so  large  a  question  as  that  of  the  total 
abolition  of  capitjd  punishments,  and  these  de* 
tails  are  quoted  merely  in  illustration  of  the 
general  remark  that  a  strong  current  in  favour 
of  the  more  humane  treatment  of  crindtials 
had  now  set  in.  It  has  already  been  noticed 
that  while  Lord  John  Russell's  bill  for  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  "  capital  ^  ci-imes  was  under 
consideration  in  committee  in  the  spring  of 
1837,  Mr.  William  Ewart  moved  that  the 
penalty  of  death  should  thenceforward  lie 
confined  to  tlie  single  case  of  deliberate  mur- 
der. This  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  measure  came 
in  due  course  before  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Brougham  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  Mr.  Ewart*s  amendment,  adding 
that  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  it  was 
ex|>edient  to  punish  even  murder  by  the  in- 
fliction of  the  capital  penalty. 
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But  there  wa«  more  than  humane  feeling 
at  work  iu  the  public  mind  during  these 
fruitful  years.  An  idea  whi€h  was,  though 
not  iu  auy  sense  Dew%  at  [)rfvctical  vari.uice 
with  the  leading  principles  of  the  htiMtz-falre 
or  let- alone  party,  was  making  itself  felt  iu 
the  discuasiou  of  aociiU  questious.  This  idea 
was,  that  the  atate  was  not  free  to  treat  the 
criminal  aa  if  the  community  had  no  respou- 
eibility  in  the  matter  beyond  that  of  punish- 
ing him  for  the  protection  of  others.  This, 
also,  is  a  topic  which  is  not  adapted  for  dis- 
cussion iu  these  pages ;  our  duly  is  confined 
to  recording  the  fact  that  tlie  idea  in  question 
BOW  became  increaBingly  prominent  We 
begin  from  this  time  to  hear  more  aud  more 
of  social  science,  of  education  as  a  prevention 
of  crime,  and  of  the  reform  (aa  well  as  the 
punishment)  of  wrong-doers.  Scarcely  any 
social  topic  of  i-ecent  times  has  led  to  more 
heated  discussions^  or  throwu  up  more  vividly 
the  dividing-lines  between  different  schools 
of  opinion  in  politica.  To  this  day  it  is  the 
same,  and  iu  the  very  latest  debates  upon  the 
condition  of  Hogging  in  the  army  and  na^'y 
we  may  notice  that  it  is  posatble  to  tick  off 
on  purely  political  grounds  the  advocates  and 
the  opponents  of  flogging  name  by  name  in 
the  division  lists. 

In  the  evidence  given  before  committees  on 
iru[>orts,  and  similar  tribunals  of  inquiry,  the 
stndent  of  the  first  decatle  of  tbe  queen^a  reign 
alights  upon  facts  which  at  first  rather  sur- 
]>rise  him.  For  example,  the  consumption  of 
coffee  and  cocoa  (estiecially  coffee)  being  iu 
question,  we  discover  that  in  the  provision 
which  great  cities  like  London  afford  for  the 
refreshment  of  tlie  poor,  especifdly  working 
men  J  the  year  188(»  is  not  «o  much  iu  advance 
of  the  year  1840  as  might  be  supposed.  In 
the  year  1840  there  were  coffee-houses  in 
l^ndon,  at  which  from  700  to  8(H)  cui»i  of 
coffee  were  sold  in  a  day  at  a  penny  a  cup. 
Mr.  Famphilon — a  name  that  is  historical  in 
this  connection — charged  three  halfpence  a 
cup,  and  served  from  15(X)  to  16(X>  persons 
a  day.  At  one  coffee-shop  in  London  we  i^ad 
with  astonishment  that  there  were  forty- three 
London  daily  papers  taken  in,  seven  county 
p.i|>ers,sijt  foreignpupere,  twenty -four  monthly 


magaKtnes,  four  of  the  greater  rmcirii  m^ 
eleven  weekly  magazisefl.  At  une  hoiur  in 
St.  Giifss,  which  was  resorted  to  by  about  y$i 
working-men  a  day^  the  fare  and  tbe  accorn* 
mctdation  (including  nine  daily  jmfKfrs)  weit 
quite  as  good  as  anything  to  be  obtniiiiHl  ]m 
tot  similar  charges,  if  not  (in  the  most  tni* 
portant  particulai^)  better.  In  tlie  end«fic» 
given  before  these  commii^ions  and  comidt' 
tees,  too,  we  find  eicactly  the  same  diicn»ioits 
as  those  which  are  so  ftuntUar  to  us  «t  tlu 
present  time  with  regard  to  diinini«hiag  it* 
temptations  to  **  drink,"  and  the  **Bior»I^' 
value  of  such  houses  of  refreshment  tu  work- 
ing-men. 

A  great  increase  of  attention  to  the  cks  <if 
questions  that  we  now  call  *' sanitsiy^'  Iw 
ah'eady  been  noted  sa  one  of  the  diantoteiiftia 
of  the  new  era.  The  evil  of  burying  the  dud 
in  the  midst  of  the  habitations  of  the  li^ 
was  one  of  the  topics  which  in  this  connectioii 
led  to  much  discussion  and   large  pkiw  of 
action.     The  discussions  arose  not  upon  tk 
main  issue,  but  upon  sabseqnent  pointA  d 
policy.    It  was  allowed  on  aU  hands  tluit  tbe 
air  of  inhabited   districts  ought  not  W  te 
fKJiBoned   by  exhalations   from  decoinposio^ 
coi'})ses^  but  the  question  what  was  to  l«  don^ 
with  the  dead  still  remained  open.    The  pnH- 
priety  of  burning  them  was  mainUiintd  b^ 
many.    One  gentleman  propoeied  tl»e  erw!tj<«^ 
of  monster  pyramids  by  way  of  cemeteries 
But  the  plan  of  nind  or  semi-rural  cemetent^^ 
such  as  we  now  know  them,  or  at  leitfl  re 
member  them,  pre  vailed,    Th  is  was  the  fdhm 
which  canied  the  least  shock  to  the  feetio^^ 
with  it.    There  waB  much  opposition  in 
quarters  to  any  plan  which  would  tab 
dead  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  chnf^" 
wall,  and  the  poetic  feeling  urj '   ^^     *'  ^^^ 
opi>o9ition  was  mucli  more  than  •  i 

fact  and  common  sense  prevailed.    Somf  ^* 
the  moet  beautifid  spota  near  Loodan  *<<*^ 
selected  to  begin  with;  but  tho«e  who  ctf» 
remember  Highgate  and  Norwood  oeiiw«teru^ 
in  those  days,  and  who  know  them  upw,  ^ 
not  be  able  to  refrain  from  a  melancholy  tfoii^ 
when  they  reflect  how  th«'    '  imiplwfl*^ 

of  forty  years  ago  have   i  lled-t^^ 
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cemeteries  bebg  uww  little  bettei* 
monster    cliurdiyardfl    surrounded    b^ 


r«  will  now  continue  to  trjice  the  course 
boat*  events  in  porlimnent  atid  Uie  country 
wliieh  reph»enti  the  continuous  narrative  of 
lej^iltive  progress.  The  first  debate  in  the 
^ijRr  jjarliAineut  of  1B42  was  listened  to  with 
^Bnfle  Anxiety.  The  condition  of  the  coun- 
ty WHS  «uch  that  legislative  relief  was  eagerly 
lookinl  for.  The  cry  for  the  remission  of  Uie 
t&x  on  foreign  corn  was  growing  in  intensity 
And  volume,  and  994  petitions  in  favour  of  a 
rei>eal  of  the  coni-lawa  had  already  been  pre- 
sented. Tlie  House  of  CommoDa  waa  crowded; 
Khundred  anti-corn -law  delegates  who  had 
H  rrfu»ed  admissiou  to  the  lobbies  stood 
lide  the  building  exhorting  members  as 
f  dirrired  to  vote  for  complete  repeal  and 
Against  the  dliding-acale*     They  marched  up 

KiAroent  Street,  met  Sir  Robert  Peel  aa 
Irove  to  the  hause^  and   renewed   their 
cries  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  food. 

t\  prime  mioister  waa  very  grave,  very 
iooB,  but  he  clung  to  the  theories  by  which 
Ead  defended  the  protection  of  Eiigliah- 
irn  ci>ni,  and  he  would  not  at  once  abandon 
th«fQi.  But  there  were  those  present  who 
iLoaght  they  detected  in  his  manner  an  un- 
certainty of  purpose  and  a  want  of  reliance  on 
the  general  statements  by  which  he  supported 
I  propositiona,  such  as  the  declaration  that 
ry  years  there  was  enough  or  nearly 
home-grown  corn,  and  tliat  it  waa 
bxtrsordiuary  occftsions  that  we  had  to 
,  to  foreigners  for  any  considerable  quan- 
*  of  food*  Tlie  explanation  of  the  govera- 
.  scheme  ^v;u  lucid  and  completes,  but  the 
uta  by  which  it  was  HUpjxjrted  only 
need  some  of  those  who  wei'e  op|K>»ed  to 
i  ihmt  the  scheme  itself  WiUi  a  compromiae. 
\  cliceiv  of  the  sgricultural  party  on  finding 
)  lll#y  wers  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  pro- 
ioQ  of  A  tiui  on  foreign  grain  were  scarcely 
|ironounced  than  the  derisive  shouts  of 
I  oiipoMition,  which  were  re|>eated  by  the 
rd  tiutctdc  the  house  when  it  wns  found 
;  only  a  re<lnctiou  of  the  duty  was  contem- 
«»J.  jkuA  thiit  thr  *lit!in,^-8caJe  still  main- 


tained a  Very  considerable  tax  on  the  staple 
food  of  the  country.  The  ministejial  plan 
preserved  the  princifile  of  varying  the  c(»m 
duty  inversely  with  the  price  of  corn  in  the 
market,  to  be  calculated  by  the  system  of 
aversiges  which  was  already  in  operation,  and 
liad  been  the  basis  of  the  scheme  for  the  coni- 
xuutation  of  tithes.  Against  the  representation 
that  the  sliding-scsle  offered  inducements  to 
dealers  to  hold  back  supplies  and  so  force  up 
the  price  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the 
higher  duty  in  times  of  plenty,  it  was  said  that 
by  the  alterations  proposed  in  the  scale  of 
duties  the  temptations  to  tamper  with  the  aver- 
ages would  be  greatly  diminished,  while  the 
averages  themselves  would  be  computed  by  the 
excise  and  over  a  much  extended  ai-ea  of  cal- 
culation. Every  considerable  town  possessing 
a  corn  market  was  to  be  uamed  in  the  act  as 
contributing  to  the  averages,  and  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  the  suddeuness  of  the  reduction  of 
duties  woidd  be  i-emedied  by  the  new  scale  by 
which  the  duty  would  never  exceed  twenty 
shillings.  This  declaration  of  restriction  on 
duty  and  the  statement  of  a  belief  that  it 
would  not  he  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
if  prices  should  range  higher  than  from  54#. 
to  68#.,  did  not  please  the  agriculturists,  uor 
was  any  such  scale  as  was  prn]:vosed  for  main- 
taining duties  likely  to  conciliate  the  mauu- 
facturiug  interests^  "At  the  present  time*'* 
said  Sir  Robert  Ped,  **the  duty  varies  in  this 
way:  when  the  price  is  SQjt.iOid  under  GO*,  the 
duty  is  27s.;  it  then  diminishes  Is.  in  duty 
with  every  1*.  increase  in  piice  until  corn 
reaches  the  price  of  between  GG*.  and  67#*^ 
when  the  duty  is  2L\s.  Hd.;  it  then  falls  2s.  in 
duty  with  the  increase  of  price;  m  tliat  when 
tlie  price  is  between  ti8#.  and  Wi.  the  duty  is 
16^.  Sd,,  at  70«.  the  duty  is  144.  Sd.,  and  at 
71ji.,  10^.80?.;  it  then  falls  4*.  with  each  in- 
crease of  price,  so  that  at  V3#.  it  Ls  2t.  Bd.^  and 
at  7bs,  and  upwards  1#.  and  no  more.  The 
main  objection  which  has  been  urged  to  that 
way  of  levying  tlic  duty  is  tliis,  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  is  so  rapid  that  it  holds 
out  temptations  to  fraud.  For  instance,  at  tKU. 
tJie  duty  is  26#.  8t/.,  and  at  73«.  the  duty  is  U. 
only;  so  that  between  QOs,  luid  73*.  there  is  an 
incrcr'ise  of  |>rioe  of  13ff.  and  a  decrease  of  duty 
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of  35a,  6^,,  affoniiog  a  great  iiiducetutjnt  to 
fraud,  or  to  combinations  for  the  puriKiae  of 
iofluencing  the  av^erages,  ^ving^  aa  it  did,  to 
|>ai  ties  so  inclined  the  advantage  of  the  sale  of 
one  quarter  of  wheat  of  no  leas  tliaii  38i.  Bd, 
At  66<»  the  duty  is  20^,  Bd, ;  so  that  even  be- 
tween 66s,  and  73«.  there  is  an  induci^meut  to 
jiartics  to  hold  back  com  of  7«.  in  the  price 
and  19^.  8d,  in  the  dutj^  making  a  total 
amount  of  jjecuniary  inducement  to  retain  the 
article  of  2G#.  Bd.  At  66a.  ihe  inducement  to 
retain  com  in  the  hope  of  its  rising  to  Kh,  is 
4s,  m  price  and  10^.  duty,  a  total  inducement 
of  14t.  At  70<».  price  the  inducement  for  re- 
taining com  tUl  it  reaches  73#.  is  3#.  price  and 
[h.  duty,  togijther  12*.  Thus  the  consumer  is 
injured  by  the  withholding  of  com  till  it  is 
dearer ;  the  revenue  by  the  forced  reduction 
of  duty;  the  agriculturist  by  the  withholding 
of  corn  till  it  has  reached  the  highest  price, 
which  is  then  snatched  from  him  and  his  pro> 

tiou  defeated,  while  commerce  auATeri  from 
he  tmoertainty  " 

All  parties  were  pretty  well  agreed  on  the 
difficulties  of  fixing  the  price  of  foreign  wheat, 
and  into  these  difficulties  and  the  details  of 
the  duties  which  he  proposal  to  impose  in  the 
place  of  those  which  then  existed,  Sir  R.  Peel 
entered  very  minutely,  after  which  he  Uiua  re- 
capitulated the  main  features  of  the  new  scale 
that  he  proposed  for  adoption,  and  the  reduc- 
tions that  he  exjiected  to  effect  by  meaiis  of  it: 

**  When  corn  is  at  59*.  and  under  60*.  the 
duty  at  present  is  27#,  8c/.;  the  duty  I  pix^pose 
is  IZi,  When  the  price  of  com  is  at  50«.  the 
existing  duty  is  36*.  Bf/.,  increasing  as  the 
price  falls,  instead  of  which  I  propose  that  the 
duty  should  be  only  2rii#.,  and  that  the  duty 
shall  in  no  case  be  exceeded.  At  56*.  the  duty 
is  30«.  8d ;  the  duty  I  propose  at  that  price  is 
16*.  At  60*.  the  duty  is  26*.  Sd,;  the  duty  I 
propose  at  that  price  is  12*.  At  63*.  the  duty 
is  23*.  Be/.;  the  duty  1  propose  is  9i*  At  64#. 
the  duty  is  22*.  Hdr,  the  duty  1  pro|K>8e  is  8*. 
At  70*.  the  duty  is  10*.  8d.[  the  duty  I  pro- 
pose is  5*.  These  are  reductions  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  l)e  made  consistently  with  justice 
to  all  the  interests  concerned. 

"  My  belief  and  the  belief  of  my  colleagues 
iS|  tliat  it  is  of  tbe  liighest  im|x»rtauce  to  the 


weLfat^  of  all  dturaes  in  this  cotmiij  thst  jtum 
should  take  care  that  the  main  touitca  uf  ymn 
supply  of  com  should  be  derived  fi^oin  domcitic 
agriculture.  You  are  entitled  lo  plaoe  fudu 
price  on  foreign  com  aa  is  e«juivideut  lo  tht 
special  burdens  bome  by  Uie  agricu|lurirt» 
and  any  additional  |>rotection  you  give  ihem 
I  am  willing  to  a<Lmit  can  only  be  vindicated 
on  the  ground  tliat  it  is  for  the  inteamit  nl  tk 
country  generally,  I,  bowever^  certaialjdo 
consider  that  it  is  for  the  in  i  '  ill  claMi 

that  we  should  be  paying  •  >  ly  a  fDall 

additiou;U  sum  upon  our  own  domtiAtic  pro- 
duce, in  order  tliat  we  may  thereby  esUblUh 
a  security  and  assumnce  aguinst  tliOBt  cth- 
mitiea  tliat  would  ensue  if  we  become  *IU^ 
gether,  or  in  a  great  part^  dependent  on  foni|^ 
countries  for  our  supply.  That  we  nugltt  I* 
for  a  aeries  of  years  of  scarcity  dependdot  an 
foreign  countries  for  a  portion  of  its  (upRv^ 
I  do  not  deny.  But  I  nevefihelew  da  uot 
abandon  the  hope  that  this  eoiintT}%  iu  tlir 
average  of  years,  may  prwluce  a  aajfidenc) 
for  its  own  necessitiea.  If  that  ho{ie  tlsould 
be  disap|)omted,  if  you  miist  resort  to  ot^^- 
countries  in  ordinary  seasons  for  [^leriodicAJ 
additions  to  your  own  sui>plies,  then  1  draw 
a  material  distinction  between  the  tiupptv  ^^^ 
is  Umited — the  supply  which  is  brought  ia  i^ 
the  purpose  of  rei»airing  oar  accidental  *^ 
comparatively  slight  deficiency — and  thf  tof* 
ply  which  ia  of  a  more  permanent  and  ^^' 
sive  character. 

"  I  consider  the  present  as  a.  not  utjl^vour- 
able  time  for  the  settlement  of  the  inlje^-** 
There  is  no  great  stock  of  com  on  hwi  ^ 
alarm  the  growers.   The  recess,  notwilhit»o^ 
ing  the  distreea  that  luis  exist-wl^  has  bc^*^ 
marked  by  an  imusual  calm.    There  »*  *** 
popular  violence  to  interrupt  legi«latiou« 
there  is  a  disix>siiion  to  view  any  jwuj 
for  the  adjustment  of  tlie  que>^tion  witii 
neas  and  moderation.    Whether  my  pr>] 
tiou  is  accepted  or  lejected,  1  hope  timt 
question  will  be  adjusted   in  the  waj  mi 
conducive  lo  tlie  permantint  wel^nt  of 
classes  of  the  community." 

On  the  following  day  Lord  J.  RnasaU  p* 
notice  that  he  would  move  an  ainei 
condeniniijg  the  piinci}»lo  of  a  sliding-; 
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ViUicra  anoouijced  tliat  he  should  like 
of  the  hoQse  on  the  policjr  of  im- 
Dg  an^  duty  wlititever,  fixed  or  sliding, 
ioreigii  com  or  UxmI  imported  iiito  this 
Itry;  and   Mr*  Christopher,  one  of  the 
Plbers  for  the  county  of  Lincoln,  declared 
he  should  move  in  committee  the  adop- 
!!5ti  of  a  higher  nite  of  wheat  duties,  to  be 

tttttiied  for  that  proposed  by  the  premier. 
I  the  qiiedtioiiB  of  mi  improved  sliding- 
)^  4  fixed  duty,  iind  mi  eutire  abolition  of 
nties  on  com  were  at  once  brought  under 
jisciusion. 

■Ai  the  14th  Lord  J.  EtiSvseli  proposed  his 
^Kidment.  After  showing  tluit  it  veas  im- 
^Kble  that  the  nation  should  be  wliolly 
JHIpendent  of  for«fign  supplies  of  com  and 
other  fo<xl,  and  reminding  the  house  that 
even  during  the  war  of  Napoleon  2,(K30,Ot)0 
be  people  of  this  conntiy  derived  their 
btiea  of  food  from  foreign  sources;  and 
Ing  replied  to  the  representation  tliat  the 
ies  on  which  we  chiefiy  depended  for 
om  supplies  were  situate*!  nearly  in  the 
btitudo  AM  oursflves,  and,  therefore, 
I  Uieir  hai-vest  might  fail  at  the  same  time 
oiir  own,  by  saying  that  it  showed  how 
it  was  that  we  should  not  eoufiue 
vcs  for  a  supply  to  the  north  of  Europe 
but  should  take  assisUmce  also  from 
\  Black  Sea  and  America,  that  we  should 
the  arms  of  our  commerce,  as  all  mir 
Bier  powers  are  stretched,  over  the  whole 
ig^arkl  -  he  thus  criticised  the  proiKJsetl  sliding- 

PThe  proposal  before  the  house  is  opi^sed 
fit  eitension.  Tlie  fii-nt  objection  T  take 
'<  i4li(ling'M<;de  is»  that  a  high,  1  should  say 
^hihitory,  duty  always  forma  part  of  it, 
Jd  understmid  a  scale  not  exceeding  lOt. 
^  down  to  4**,  to  3»,,  or  to  1*. 
Ib>;  lien  the  price  is  at  50*.  and 

5U.,  ia  W4,i  and  t  shall  now  proceed 
w  that  that  is  a  prohibitory  duty.   From 
laifurmation  nbtaiued  by  Mr.  Meek,  who 
«**iit  to  thi?  north  of  Europe  expressly  to 
sS^H  information  on  the  subject,  it  appears 
•igliial   price   of   Dantzlc  wheat   when 
^s^lit  from  the  interior  of  the  country  la 
ftt  fli'*  •rlinrj^t'K  iLriJoufit  Ju  nil  tn  10.?.  fl*/; 


thus  making  the  price  at  which  it  could  be 
sold  in  England  in  ordinary  years  45*.  6flf.  If 
you  add  to  that  the  proposed  duty  of  20*., 
you  make  the  entire  price  of  Dant^ic  wheat 
63#»  6c/.,  when  the  price  at  home  is  50*.,  sliow- 
ing,  of  courae,  that  20*.  amounts  to  a  prohi- 
bitory duty.  In  the  same  way  at  Gclesaa,  as 
stated  in  the  consul's  returns,  the  price  would 
be  26a.,  adding  to  which  10#,  for  freight,  and 
some  farther  charges  which  cannot  be  taken 
at  less  than  5*.,  and  adding  then  the  proposed 
duty  of  20*.,  you  would  have  the  price  up  to 
61*.,  without  counting  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
chant who  would  have  to  deal  with  this  com; 
and  therefore,  although  you  may  sjiy  that  you 
have  Teilnce<l  the  duty  to  20*.,  to  19*,  and  to 
18*.,  yet  in  all  three  instances  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  duty  is  prohibitory;  and  that  when 
the  price  is  at  55*,  or  56*. — the  price  at  which 
the  riglit  honourable  gentleman  sai<l  it  would 
please  hira  to  see  it,  nobody  can  tell  why- 
there  would  then  be  a  prohibitory  duty  on 
foreign  corn.  Indeed,  Sir  R.  Peel  was  right 
when  he  said  that  a  duty  of  20*.  was  quite 
sufficient,  and  that  it  would  exclude  foreign 
com  as  effectually  as  a  duty  of  45*.  At  wluit 
time  will  the  duty  cease  to  be  prohibitor)^? 
Suppase  you  admit  foreign  com  at  62*.,  and 
that  that  price  would  enable  the  merchant  to 
]>ay  a  duty  of  11*.  What  has  been  the  conse- 
quence during  the  last  year  of  iliat  aystcm  of 
duties?  It  has  been  stated  in  two  new  para- 
plilets  written  on  this  subject — one  by  Mr. 
Hubbard  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Greg — in 
one  of  which  it  is  shown  that  on  the  51h  of 
July  last  Bantiic  wheat  in  bond  was  48*,  a 
quarter,  and  that  if  let  out  it  might  have  been 
had  with  the  duty  of  8*.  for  56*.  On  the  6th 
of  August  the  price  roae  to  60*.,  your  law 
affording  special  reasons  for  believing  that  a 
still  better  price  could  be  obtained  for  it;  and 
on  the  3d  of  September,  only  two  months  after 
it  could  have  been  sold  at  46*.,  it  was  sold  at 
7n*.  in  bond,  thereby  adding  22*.  to  the  price, 
without  the  shghtest  benefit  tr»  the  farmer  or 
landholtier,  and  with  no  advant^ige  to  any  one 
but  the  foreign  speculator. 

"It  is  cidculated  by  Mr.  Greg  that  the 
sura  paid  to  owners  and  growers  of  foreign 
rnin  hist  year  was  jCG,00<1.00(>.     T  will  assume 
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that  it  was  j£4,OOD,00O  or  £6,<XKl,n00;  a  loss 
which  was  entailed  on  this  couutiy  hy  the 
»liding-«cale.  Another  evil  of  that  scale  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  take  the  averages  as  fairly  aa 
you  tnay^  you  cannot  tell  the  quality  of  the 
com ;  during  the  paat  year,  jrnd  mme  of  the 
preceding  years,  a  great  portion  of  the  corn 
of  the  country  was  very  much  dania^d,  t« 
the  extent,  aa  alleged  by  some  persona  well 
acquainted  with  agriculture,  of  one- fifth  of  the 
whnle  crop  of  England,  The  consequence  was 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  market  price. 
But  did  the  people  get  their  bread  a  whit 
cheaper?  No ;  when  corn  comes  to  that  de- 
gree of  cheapness,  it  is  not  cheapness  to  the 
consumer  of  breads  because  he  is  paying  as 
much  aa  when  the  averages  are  a  good  deal 
higher.  This  has  been  made  out  in  figure  by 
I'geiitleman  who  sent  me  a  statement  on  the 
abject.  He  shows  that  m  the  mouth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1841 J  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
6U.  2d.,  and  that  in  the  same  month  in  1842 
the  average  was  also  61*.  2d.  You  may, 
therefore,  say  that  the  average  price  being 
the  same  at  both  periods,  and  the  duty  being 
ahio  the  same,  the  people  obtained  bread  at 
the  same  price.  But  m  it  so?  Far  from  it 
AccordiTig  to  the  Mark  Lane  return,  I  find 
that  the  price  of  the  beat  flour  in  the  first  four 
weeks  of  1B41  was  55*.  per  Hack,  while  in  the 
first  four  weeks  of  1842  it  waa  6U»  per  sack; 
making  a  difference  of  no  leas  than  Gs.  per 
fiiick  in  that  description  of  flour  from  which 
bread  is  made,  while  no  alteration  took  place 
in  the  averages  or  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
The  stidden  rise  after  a  bad  harveat,  when 
perha^is  there  haa  been  a  prohibition  for  two 
or  three  years,  causes  the  necesaity  of  a  sudden 
su]>ply  from  abroad  ;  there  is  no  regidar  trade, 
and  bullion  is  sent  to  meet  the  demand ;  the 
Bank  of  England  contracts  its  issues,  and 
tbere  i»  a  derangement  of  the  currency.  I 
am  aware  that  corn  must  Ije  dearer  at  some 
g^aona  than  at  others  ;  but  where  nature 
places  difficulties  in  your  wuy»  you  should  not 
aggravate  them  by  l»ad  legislation.  With 
respect  to  frauds  in  the  averages,  the  com- 
mittee of  182<>  exposed  a  great  number;  and 
a  fraudulent  rise  in  price  to  the  extent  of  9*. 
in  one  week  was  exposed  in  1839. 


*'  I  atlmit,**  proceeded  Lord  John,  **  that  i 
do  not  regard  the  oom-lawe  as  the  Cfuise  of  ih^ 
whole  of  the  present  distress,  but  I  think  Uiey* 
tend  very  greatly  to  aggravate  \L    Sir  Robiir^ 
Peel  says  that  an  alteration  in  tlie  com -law 
,  will  not  relieve  it.     I  agree  in  the  truth  f*t 
that  description  when  it  is  made  appUcabi 
to  the  meaanreB  of  the  govemmenL     I  i^gre 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ho[>e  that  any  mat<ra« 
alleviations  of  distress  should  result  from 
meaaure  which  is  only  made  to  lo<^k  appni^ot) 
a  little  better  than  the   former  one,  whieh 
keeps  up  all  the  vicious  principle  of  the  ojei 
law,  which    encourages    speculation,    which 
cramps  your  commerce^  atid  prevents  you  frojo 
resorting  for  fix>rl  to  the  Black  Sea  said  \it9 
United  States/* 

Lord  J.  Rus&eU  concluded  his  speech  hy 
moving  the  followiug  amendment:  "Tlmt  \h» 
house,  considering  the  eviJa  which  hare  bwu 
caused  by  the  present  corn-laws,  and  cspeciilly 
by  the  fluctuations  of  a  graduated  or  aliditig- 
scale,  is  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  meiu ure  of 
her  majesty's  government,  which  is  fouofk^ 
on  the  same  prlnciplea,  find  is  likelr  to  h«  at- 
tended with  similar  result;^/ 

The  opposition  to  Lord  .Juim  iinFirii?- 
amendment  was  leil  by  Mr,  Olfsd^itnr^  wft^^ 
it  Wiis  understood,  had  beei  ^ 

in  the  able  calcuhitions  nece>'>.ii  v,  mn  ^ui; »  «" 
computing  the  incidence  of  the  aliding-«3ik^ 
Itut   for   the    completion   of   the  schfrn*  hy^ 
which  remissiona  of  duty  were  to  be  DUMle<»»* 
80  many  articles  of  commerce.    Mr,  OUdMO^^^ 
declared  that  whatever  misrepresentaticmth^ 
government  might  incur,  they  would  be  cnta  — 
tent  with  the  reflection  that  they  hftii  ot**^ 
f erred  on  their  conntry  a  great  liocn  crtt»»** 
to  secure  ultimately  the  univei-saJ  ftpproUtic'^ 
whicli  it  merited.      The  pro]K«ed  pbin  ^•-^ 
not  founded   on  the  same   principh*  qi»  th^ 
existing  one,  except  aa  both  involved  atlidto^' 
scjile ;    the  distress  was  attributable  t*  ^^ 
unavoidable  fluctuation  of  the  seasoD*.  w^''<^^ 
were,  he  argued,  not  aggravated  by  tbecoro- 
laws,     A  uniform   protection   • 
given  to  corn  as  it  could   to  ri  i 
because  when  com  was  at  higli  pricai  m^^J 
could  be  maintained  ;  thcr*  f  '       '  ""' 

it  was  just  to  give  a  duty  s^ 
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Mini  IWOtactioti.  He  believed  th&t  the 
gowemmeui  measure  was  &  fair  medium  be^ 
tw«eii  the  opposite  ejitremes  of  those  who 
tboo^t  witli  the  Agricultunil  Associatiou  of 
ikvion  aad  with  the  Aiiti-Coru-hiW  Couveti- 
tiuiu 

The  delate  vaa  longi  luid  vigorous  speeches 

wei-e  deliveTHif  one  of  them  by  Lord  Palmer* 

uioa,  who  defended  the  repreaentatioufl  of  the 

ofifiOBitiga  by  asking, "  Why  h  the  eartli  on 

wliicli  we  live  divided  into  zones  and  climates? 

Wliy   lio  different   counti-ies  yield  different 

limductions    to  peo])le   experiencing  diroikr 

wants  f       Why    are    tliey    intersected    with 

^»gltty    riven*,    the     natural     highways    of 

'lit ions?     Why  are   Linda  the  moet  distant 

fn>m  each  other  brought  almost  into  contact 

l»y  that  very  ocean  which  seems  to  divide 

dj«?ni  I     Why,  air^  it  ia  that  man  may  be  de- 

pciident  upon  man.     It  is  that  the  exchange 

w  commodities  may  be  accompanied  by  the 

•***««aii  aiid  diffxision  of  knowledge,  by  the 

Uitarchange  of  mutual   kind  feelingM,  raulti- 

P'yi'ig  and  confirming  friendly  relations.     It 

^  liuit  commerce  may  fretJy  go  forth,  leading 

cii''ilizi^0ti  with  one  hand  and  jMjrice  with  the 

™^«V   to    render    mankind    happier,   wiser, 

''•*t«r.    Sir,  this  is  the  diapensation  of  Provi- 

•tooe  ;  this  is  tlie  decree  of  that  Power  which 

''^'^t^sd  and  disposetl  the  nuivei-se.     But  in 

*■*•    face  of  it,  with  arrogant,  presumptuous 

^^T*    the  dealers    in  restrictive  duties  fly, 

»«t|^riiig  the   inborn   energies  of    mnn,  and 

■^tttug  up  their  misemble  legiBlation  iiistead 

^^  great  standing  laws  of  nature/* 

****^  the  late  ministry  were  not  bold  enough 

PtXi|>ose  the  entire  abolition  of  tlie  duties, 

"*•'  ^^«rs  they  ever  equjil  to  thnt  enterprise, 

*'**   Hoose  went  to  a  division,  and  while  226 

''^**    lor  Lord  John    Rui^HeH's  amendment, 

*^    ^tre  m  favour  of  the  origiiml   motion; 

^Uicli^  Mr,  Maoinlay  emphatically  declared, 

^**  ^  me«uiure  which  settled  nothing,  which 

WH>ody  asked  for,  which  nobody  thanked  Sir 

•"^lawt  Peel  for,— a  measure  which  would  not 

•^^UiuJ  trade  nor  relieve  distress. 

This  declaration  wajb  justified  by  events. 
*^  rtjjw^on  of  Lord  John  Euseelfs  amend- 
*«it  was  immediately  followed  by  a  motion 
pu^Ktu^l  by  Air.  Villiers  for  the  total  aboli- 


tion of  the  duty.  The  debate  on  this  ques- 
tion bsted  for  five  nights,  but  the  result  was 
a  still  larger  majority  for  the  government, 
showing  how  great  was  the  influence  of  tlie 
lajided  intei^st  and  how  little  the  principle 
of  free- trade  was  appreciated.  One  other 
result,  however,  was  the  opportunity  which 
the  discussion  gave  for  the  grave  and  em- 
phatic  statements  of  Mr.  Cobden.  He  had 
already  achieved  a  peculiar  distinction  in  the 
house  for  the  kind  of  uuiulorned  eloquence 
which  ia  neither  to  be  laughed  down  nor 
made  to  waver  from  the  earnest  purpose  to 
which  it  is  devoted.  He  cared  little  for  any 
personal  misrepresenUitions  or  for  attempts 
to  disparage  his  simple  method  of  address,  so 
long  £is  he  could  obiain  a  hearing; — and  once 
heard,  liis  arguments  were  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  answer — still  more  difficult  to  refute. 
He  had  already  compelled  attention  and 
gained  respect,  and  more  tlian  that,  had  been 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Anti-Corn- law 
Asaodation,  which,  at  his  instance,  when  he 
was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Manchester  to 
London,  had  been  renamed  by  the  more  sig- 
nificant title  of  the  **  League." 

It  was  for  some  time  represented  that  Cob- 
den  was  by  birth,  aa  well  as  by  position, 
interested  only  in  the  trade  of  calico-printing, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  wants  of  the  agricul- 
tund  population,  or  of  the  farmers  who  em* 
ployed  them.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  son  of  a 
smzdl  farmer — a  yeoman  of  Sussex — who  died 
and  left  him  while  ^till  a  boy  to  the  care  of 
an  uncle  ^ho  had  a  wholesale  warehouse  in 
London.  Richard  Cobden  was  afterwartls 
known  to  be  a  pa»  tner  with  his  brothers  in  a 
calico-printing  busineisa  iu  Manchester,  and 
tlieir  firm  from  small  beginnings  (it  is  said 
that  he  began  business  in  Clitheroe  on  a 
borrowed  cjipiUd  of  £5(X>)  soon  became  known 
for  the  remarkably  guiod  taste  of  their  patterns 
and  the  quality  of  their  goods.  Cobden  him- 
self  occasionally  trfyvelled  for  their  house,  aud 
later  (in  1835),  after  having  visited  the  Couti- 
nent,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt  — went  on 
a  voyage  to  America.  He  had  already  shown 
what  kind  of  man  be  was  by  his  contributions 
to  a  Manchester  paf^er  t»f  some  articles  on  fK>li- 
tidd  economy, remaikable  for  their  thoughtful' 
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meifl  axkd  the  lucid  nmnner  in  which  the  eub- 
jects  were  treated.  Hib  pamphlet  "England, 
Ireland,  and  America,  by  a  Manchester  Manu- 
facturer/^ appeared  soon  after  his  return  from 
the  United  States,  and  another  pamphlet 
entitled  **  Russia"  was  published  at  about  the 
Barae  time.  Tliey  were  evirleiitly  the  work 
of  a  roan  capable  of  carrying  out  the  advice 
which  ho  afterwards  made  a  leading  principle 
of  the  League,  when  at  one  of  the  early  meet- 
iiiga  he  said,  *'The  delegates  have  offered  to 
instruct  the  house ;  the  house  has  refused  to 
be  instructed.  But  the  house  must  be  in- 
structed ;  and  the  most  unexceptionable  and 
efTectual  way  will  be  by  iustriicting  the 
nfition."  It  wa-?  after  hia  return  from  an- 
other jouniey  through  Germany  that  he  began 
Ut  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  corn -law,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  League  wna  formed.  He 
had  failed  in  hia  endeavour  to  be  returned  to 
parliament  for  Stockport  in  1837,  but  he  was 
successful  at  the  election  of  1841,  and  at  once 
took  a  position  in  the  houfte  which,  though  it 
was  neither  self -asserted  nor  dependent  upon 
that  kind  of  oratorical  display  which  distin- 
gniahetl  **  noticeable  **  mem  bet's,  was  felt  to  be 
im|>ortant  and  likely  to  continue. 

The  Anti' Corn -law  League  had  grown  into 
a  large  and  active  organ i^sat ion  by  that  time. 
A  new  and  vigorous  campaign  had  been  com* 
menced  in  Manchester  in  1840,  and  there  wan 
no  building  in  the  town  large  enough  to  bold 
half  the  members  of  the  local  associatioD.  The 
vacant  land  in  St.  Peter's  Field  belonged  to 
Mr.  Cobden,  who  offered  it  as  the  site  of  a 
structure  for  the  purpose  of  holding  large 
meetings.  In  eleven  days  a  hundred  work- 
men had  constructed  a  great  pavilion,  which 
occupied  the  very  ground  where  in  1819  a 
vast  meeting,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  for  a  repeal  of  the  com- law  and 
for  parliamentary  refoiTu,  bad  been  dispersed 
by  an  armed  force. 

In  this  temporary  pavilion,  afterwards  to  be 
replaced  by  the  Free-trade  Hall,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  spot  still  memorable  for  the  "  mas- 
sacre of  Peterloo,"  a  grand  banquet  was  to 
be  held,  and  the  large  extent  of  the  stmc- 
inrv  well  fitted  it  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
IfjO  feet   loni^,  105   wide,  and    occupied  an 


area  of  15,750  nqiuirfr  feet— the  flooring  f<jr 
the  main  pavilion  and  its  ante-rooms  ktf* 
ing  consumed  17,100  sqtiare  feet  of  thfM- 
inch  planking.  It  wfts  seated  for  3600  ptit- 
sons,  and  500  more  found  entmnce  after  the 
dinner.  It  was  Lighted  by  24  chandelier  (4 
twelve  burners  each,  eight  chandeliers  b 
each  of  the  thi-ee  aisles,  and  there  were  tbw 
others  at  the  entrances.  Above  the  presi- 
dent's chair  the  word  **  JtrBTiCE"  shone  in  m- 
jets,  with  letters  a  yard  long.  AlK>ut  20,W> 
yards  of  pink  and  white  calico  had  been  twH 
for  the  dn»pery  of  the  interior.  The  ttmifi 
the  galleries  was  bnng  with  deep  cnimoo.  on 
which  were  inscribed  in  white  letters  "Uwf- 
owners!  honesty  is  the  beat  policy,^  "ToUl 
and  immediate  repeal "  and  **  A  fixed  ihir  w 
a  fi%ed  injustice.**  Ten  thousand  ticket*  Im 
the  dinner  might  have  been  sold,  the  wUlr 
district  was  in  excitement,  deputies  nnirpd 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom^  isii 
Baniel  O'Gonnell  was  one  of  the  inntfd 
guests  and  a  decided  attraction,  hnndivili  of 
people  awaiting  his  arrival  at  the  niilwr 
station,  which  was  then  in  the  Iii?«]iO0l 
Koad.  The  banquet  waa  a  great  succe^,  O* 
meeting  moat  enthusiasftic  Tlie  v 
were  occupied  by  ladie*— for  wive«,  -.  - 
and  daughters  were  deeply  interested  to  thi? 
League,  and  aided  it  by  their  constant  eiflwrt» 
and  by  acting  as  secretaries,  correspoi»<leiit»r 
and  visitors.  The  chairman ,  Mr.  J.  B.  SmitH 
—on  whose  right  sat  Mr.  Thomas  Pottw,  tfc« 
Mayor  of  Manchester — was  supported  bf  A 
number  of  membei-a  of  parliament  who  mp- 
ported  the  cause  of  free- trade  in  com.  Tb« 
toast  after  that  of  « the  Queen  "  was  •*  himff- 
diate  and  totnl  repeal  of  the  Com  and 
sion  Laws."  Among  the  speakers  wjw  ( 
nell»  who  exercised  over  the  andieore  ^ 
usual  fascination,  moving  them  by  his  all^^ 
nate  humour,  pathos,  and  dechmation,  Kr- 
Cobden  spoke  for  a  few  minutes  only  tm  thi* 
objects  of  the  Leagne,  One  of  the  remarkftW^ 
incidents  of  the  meetings  was  tJbe  sppeirtHJC* 
among  the  speakers  of  a  Suffolk  landown*^ 
Mr.  Thomas  Milner  GiVisou,  a  young  pv^f- 
man,  who,  with  much  grace  of  ma«nn  ax^ 
pungent  good  humour,  attacked  the  %rg^mut3 
and  statements  of  the  landed  intnvwlA  li'^ 
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ttie  claims  of  the  people  to  free- 
ze in  food. 

On  the  next  evening  Another  dinner  was 
Id  by  5<K>C»  working-men,  tbe  gulJeries 
ing  filJed  with  their  wives,  daughters,  and 
UrrtK 

The  a»oeiatloi]B  for  the  repeal  of  the  com- 
va  htktl  greatly  increased  throughout  tlje 
iigdom^  and  eneh  hftd  ita  delegates.  The  or- 
nlxatioQ  waa  rendered  still  mot«  complete 
the  large  meetings  which  were  frequently 
Id,  und  after  the  two  bunquets  in  the  greut 
kvilioti  menns  were  tjiken  to  give  to  the 
Ilea  of  Manchester  and  other  places  an 
tire  part  in  tl^e  ennae.  A  tea  party  was 
id  at  the  Manchester  Com  Exchange,  where 
lO  jB:neftt«  were  received  by  sixty-five  Wlies 
ko  pn?itfded  at  the  varioos  tables.  The 
lectin r«  WAS  addressed  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
^k  Philips,  M,F.,  aJid  by  other  ardent 
Blnuieri,  of  whom  Richard  Cobden  wa^i 
W  the  recogrnized  lender.  He  had  in  fact 
irtuallj  left  his  business  to  devote  himself  to 
le  cau9e  wliich  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and 

*  example  was  followed,  as  far  as  might  be, 
many  others.     An  enormous  number  of 

'itionahad  been  sent  to  both  Housen  of  Par- 
^BUt,  an  active  correspondence  had  been 
^kl  with  every  borough  where  there  was 
^Probability  of  inBuencing  the  return  of 
^B>erB  who  would  8up])ort  the  repeal  of 
oorn-laws.  A  million  and  a  quarter 
^^^Midbills,  pamphlets,  and  tracts,  330,(X)0 
**^  Ajiti-Oom-law  Circular,  and  some  thou- 
'*«    of  other   publications  had    been  dis- 

Eand  circulated;  the  interest  of  num- 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations  bad 
li«fced,  and  corporations  and  boards 
lians  had  been  urged  to  support  the 
^^tnent,  while  a  Imiid  of  lecturers  had  l:>een 
*^^rk  and  had  ddivered  8^)0  lectures  in  the 

Et[»al  towns  throughout  the  country.  We 
already  «een  how  serious  was  the  oppo- 
mad«  by  those  who  called  themselves 
^^•'tifif*  to  the  operations  of  the  Ijeagne* 
Hit  may  be  reailily  understood  that  the 
^kiim  of  the  '* Young  England"  party, 
^   ia  to  my  the  democracy  which  was  to 

*  ^|«n  the  landowners  an*l  the  aristocracy 
«lle  \xMt  ff.mi  of  m,v.-ii»m»-iit  >^m]  for  Social 


encouragement^  would  have  little  in  common 
with  the  organization  of  the  League.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  under  the  name  of  C^li ar- 
tists some  of  the  Tory  opponents  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-law  movement  took  opportunities  to  in- 
terfere with  meetingSj  and  to  bold  counter 
demonstrations,  in  which,  however,  they  did 
not  often  come  oflF  triumphant.  On  one  occasion 
especifdly  a  great  demonstration,  organized 
by  the  working-men  of  Manchester  and 
neighbouring  districts,  waa  to  be  held  in 
Stephen  son  *s  Square,  Mr.  Cobden  had  been 
asked  to  preside,  and  the  various  tradea  and 
temperance  societies  were  to  form  a  grand 
procession  previous  to  the  meeting.  The 
friends  of  the  corn-tax  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  convert  the  asaembly  to  their  own 
purposes,  and  posted  the  walls  of  Manchester, 
Bolton,  and  otber  large  town  a  with  placards 
calling  on  the  Chartists  to  come  in  their 
"countless  thousands  "and  put  down  the  "hum- 
bug claptrap  of  the  League.*'  A  list  of  Chartist 
leaders  who  were  to  be  present  was  issued, 
and  a  hustings  was  erected  so  close  to  that  of 
the  supporters  of  the  League  that  it  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  occupied  by  speakers 
who  would  endeavour  to  throw  the  meeting 
into  confusion.  Tlie  Manchester  men  wei*e 
roused  into  indignation  by  what  they  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  prevent  free  discussion  of  their 
demands  for  the  repeal  of  the  bread -tax,  and 
from  twenty  different  parts  of  the  town  their 
societies  marched  to  the  apjx>inted  place,  each 
with  its  appropriate  banner.  About  20,r>r>ri 
men  assembled  to  find  that  the  Chaiiists 
had  surrounded  the  League  platform  witli 
their  flags  so  that  the  speakers  would  not  be 
visible.  One  of  these  banners  of  large  size 
bore  the  inscriptiou,  "Down  with  the  Whigs  !*' 
and  WHA  so  placed  as  almost  entirely  to  ob- 
struct the  view.  Tlie  Clxartists  were  a^ked  to 
carry  it  to  the  outside  of  the  meeting,  where 
the  free* trade  flag8  were  ranged,  and  «»  they 
refused,  an  attempt  was  ma^le  to  remove  it. 
The  so-called  Chartists  were  armed  with 
sticks,  and  at  once  began  to  use  them  in  its 
defence.  For  a  short  time  it  seemed  as  though 
the  unarmed  free-traders  would  l»e  ilriven 
back,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  flag  was  torn 
I  to  shreds  antl  the  tiagstaff  broken  into  shoi-t 
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lengths  to  make  formidable  bhidgeoDd  with 
wliich  the  free-tradei-s  drove  their  aBsaibmU 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  square.  Mr.  Cobdeu 
on  taking  the  chair  pleaded  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing for  all  apeak  era,  one  or  two  of  the  oppo- 
nents afterwards  addresaing  the  mwting, 
but  of  course  without  result  At  repeatecl 
lectures,  meetings,  and  discufiaiona,  amidst 
which  the  opemtiona  of  the  League  became 
more  and  more  formidable,  the  excitement 
was  often  very  great  both  in  the  provinces 
and  in  London,  but  that  was  to  increase  still 
more.  Soon  after  the  election  of  the  new 
^tarliament,  when  Mr.  T.  Miiuer  Gibson  gained 
the  seat  for  Manchester  which  had  been  re- 
signed by  Mr,  Greg,  a  conference  was  held 
which  helped  to  give  not  only  vast  influence 
but  a  deeply  serious  and  orderly  character  to 
the  future  proceedings  of  the  League.  Mr. 
George  Thompscm,  a  name  well  remembered 
by  many  aa  that  of  the  able  lecturer  of  tlie 
British  India  Society,  sent  to  the  various 
ministers  of  religion  in  Manchester  requesting 
them  to  meet  and  confer  upon  the  Christian 
means  of  obtaining  a  settlement  of  the  corn- 
law  question  without  injustice  or  civil  dis- 
turbance. Twenty-eight  ministei-s  responded, 
and  a  resolution  was  ^i^issed  that  ministera  of 
religion  from  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom should  be  invited  to  a  week*s  conference 
in  Manchester  A  committee  was  appointed* 
arrangements  were  marie,  and  on  the  1 7th  of 
August  the  conference  w^as  opened  at  the  Town 
Hallt  nearly  seven  hundred  ministers  being 
pressent,  moat  of  whom  were  received  by  mem- 
bers of  the  League  who  had  invited  them  to 
their  houses  during  their  week's  stay.  The 
meetings  in  the  morning  were  for  four  hours, 
those  in  the  evening  for  five  horn's.  The  Eev. 
Dr.  Cox  was  apiK)inted  provisional  chairman^ 
and  a  president  was  elected  for  ench  day's 
conference.  Out  of  1500  replies  received  by 
the  committee  only  six  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  object  of  the  meetmg  and  sijt  were  in 
tloubt  on  the  subject,  the  gi'eat  majority  being 
in  iU^  favour.  Some  650  ministei-s  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  at  least  an  equal  nnm- 
l>er  approved  of  the  conference;  and  thus  in 
about  1500  localities,  in  1500  communities, 
and  through  1500  ageuci*^fi*  the  great  moral 


questioti  would  be  brmight  before  huudrtdi 
of  thousantls.     There  were  roinintera  ctf  con- 
gregations who  had  come  hundreds  of  mile*  \o 
be  present.  The  chair  was  taken  at  tile  open- 
ing meeting  by  the  Rev»  T.  Adkins  of  South- 
ampton, and  liis  address  was  followed  by  oii« 
from  the  famous  Dr.  John  Pye-Smitl),  wbu 
spoke  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  sufferingm 
of  the  ])oor.     At  the  afternoon's  meeting  Mr, 
Cobden  was  requested  to  address  the  couter- 
ence,  and  in  the  evening  an  account  was  given 
by  each  member  of  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing-classes in  his  locality.     At  a  late  liouf  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Earl  of  Ducie  waa 
present,  and  on  being  asked  to  speak  be  com* 
plied,  saying  in  the  course  of  his  address,  **  T 
have  for  many  years  been  of  opinion  that  thts 
oorn-law9^  u  they  exist,  are  extremely  oppm». 
aive  to  the  labouring  population,  and  injunc»tx« 
to  every  branch  of  society.     Had  I  beea    ^ 
monopolist,  had   I   been   one  of   those  'vrlic 
voted  for  charging  an  aihlitional  price  on  XYie 
food  of  the  poor  man,  I  am  quite  sure  that  t^ie 
testimony  laid  before  you  to-dny  by  the   re- 
verend gentlemen  who  have  spoken  would 
have  been  enough   to  persuade  me  th»l    I 
should  retract  those  opinions.'* 

The  conference  continued  to  bo  held    ior 
four  days.     Deputations  of  operativM  -wvr* 
received  and  their  evidence  listened  to  i^ftb 
sympathy.     Mr.   Curtis,  a  gentleman  froW 
Ohio,  addressed  the  audience  on  the  adval*- 
tages  that  would  ensue  from  a  free-timle  "* 
corn  with  America.     The  accounts  of  distre^ 
and  want  received  from  various  parts  ol  ^^ 
country    were    harrowing.      Tlio    Eev.   i^^ 
Vaughan  of  London,  afterwards  preeidtot  • " 
the  Lancashire  Tmlqiendent  Cc»n  ^* 

"that  this  conference,  drawn  t^- 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  bj     * 
general  conviction  of  the  existence  of  loi*^ 
otintinued  and  still  increasing  distress  a^f^'- 
ing  the  community  at  large,  and  bearing  wi^** 
peculiai-  severity  on  the   industrious  i'ljt*e^^ 
find  this  conviction  deeply  confirmed  'by  Ttf^** 
ous  Btatements    and   documentTr 
now  laid  before  them,  which   c!«      .    , 
that  vast  numbers  are  incapable  of  obt*miii 
by  their  labour  a  sufficiencv 
neceasariee  of  life  for  the  -i 
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liofl, '  The  Feeolution  waa  car-  ] 
iy.  At  one  of  the  evening 
leorge  Thompson  rea4l  an  elo- 
|lo  the  |MWp]e  of  the  United 
etly  exliorting  those  who  were 
Pihe  o|>eration  of  the  taxes  on 
I  pejiceful  and  loyal,  au<i  to  co- 
nll   Chmtian  and   condtitntionai 

K^tbeir  e^ctinction,  witli  patience, 
1^  5ytn}mthies  of  their  friends 
g  of  tlie  Umt  High.**  This  aii- 
;reed  t«ian<l  circulated  throughout 
by  means  of  the  ageociea  of  the 
'  the  ministers  who  returned  to 
ions, 

1!  these  movements  the  Ladies' 
now  numhering  about  20(>  mem- 
mly  employed  in  preparing  for  a 
istnition  by  which  funds  would 
lyarrj'ing  on  the  work, —and  in 
^feleir  effort  the  i^mpathiea  of 
©I  England.  The  committee 
kdire  pretidency  of  Mra,  George 

^of  the  genera]  president  of 
,  for  months  been  hard  at 
be  puqxjse  of  openifjg  a  gnujd 
^  hidies'  committee  met  usurdLy 
t  at  tite  League  rooms,  Ne walla 
pi  several  membere  of  the  Society 
^pre  actively  engaged  in  it. 
Pv  conducted  in  a  buainess-like 
i  if  there  were  but  few  speakers 
tble,  the  energy  and  enthiiaiiwm  of 
I  made  every  woman  ther«  an  in- 
pcjrter  of  the  cause  each  in  her  own 
IT  mjiny  signatures  were  apy)ended 
ood  of  petitions  sent  up  in  Octo- 
Londun  from  Manchester  praying 
l|Lto  prorogue  parliament  until 
^^■ihe  people  was  alleviated— it 
nm  to  conjecture.  It  is  known 
fh  their  agency  7Ji,<K.Kl  females 
tition  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
n.  wJdch  was  dosfjiatched  to  Lon- 
WUMry  llif  following  year  along 
Other    petitions    from   the 

( work  of  the  ladies'  committee 
Bf  funds  for  the  League  by  the 
iieaniv  r.f  a  \  :vmar.     A  general 


canvas  of  manufacturers^  merdiantei  and 
shopkeepers  was  undertaken,  and  contribu- 
tions in  kind  or  in  money  were  solicited. 
These  gave,  and  gave  liberally.  Gnidually 
a  heterogeneous  stock  of  goods  accumulated, 
of  which  Mrs.  George  Wilson  became  the 
custodian  and  dispenser.  On  each  committee 
moniing  a  pile  of  materials  of  all  hues  and 
textures  was  laid  upon  tlie  table,  mostly 
remnants,  short  lengUta,  or  imtterus  of  silks, 
x^elvets,  calicoes,  ti'imminga,  &c.,  from  which 
the  ladies  present  made  selection  with  a  view 
to  their  conversion  into  saleable  articles^  useful 
or  ornamental.  Besides  laying  their  business 
friends  under  contribution,  each  lady  set  her 
immediate  female  relatives  and  friends  lo 
work,  and  night  and  day  needles^  scisaots, 
silks  and  wools,  |>aint  and  gum  brushes  were 
plied  by  active  fingers;  even  the  pupils  in 
girls*  schools  were  allowed  by  parents  to  assist 
their  teachers  in  working  fancy  articles  for 
the  "Great  Bazaar," 

No  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  sncceas  of  the 
undertaking,  or  at  the  magnificent  displny 
when  the  di>oi's  of  the  old  Theatre  Royal  in 
Fomilmn  Street  and  Back  Moflley  Strett 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Monday, 
the  31st  Januaiy,  1842;  a  third  entrance 
from  r*harlotte  Street  having  for  that  great 
occasion  been  opened  out  to  what  was  iikn- 
naally  the  back  of  the  stage. 

This  Theatre  Royal,  which  waa  burned 
down  in  1844,  was  nearly  the  size  of  that  in 
Dnjr}'  Lane,  with  about  as  large  a  stage,  and 
an  auditorium  similarly  constmcted.  The  up- 
per bjx  staircase  and  saloon  were  hung  with 
valuable  jKiiutings  lent  by  their  owners  f<tr 
exhibition,  the  needful  catalogue  and  small 
fee  going  to  swell  the  proceeds,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  funds  of  the  "National  Anti- 
Corn- law  League."  A  few  of  the  upper 
lx)xe8  ha<l  been  utilized  by  manufacture!^ 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  wares  and  new 
inventions,  but  otherwise  they  were  set  apirt 
for  quiet  HjH*cUitor3  of  the  then  novel  ami 
unprecedented  scene  below  and  around  them. 

The  pit  of  the  theatre  had  been  btjarded, 
over  on  a  level  with  stage;  seats,  fronts,  and 
doors  had  been  reniovetl  from  the  two  centi^ 
b<>xeH  of  the  driisyH'iirle,  and  here  wa?*  the 
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main  entrance.  The  sweep  of  boxes  on  either 
baud  liad  been  converted  into  elegant  sUIIa^ 
whilst  a  corresponding  line  made  the  circuit 
of  the  stage.  Overhead,  pit  and  stage  were 
canopied  with  a  pink  and  white  tent. 

On  scrolls  and  banners  rnottoea  were  em- 
blazoned to  keep  energy  alive  and  proclaim 
tfie  ultimate  object  of  that  fancy  fair.  *'No 
C'om  Laws,"  "No  Sliding  Scale," ** Free  Trade 
with  all  the  World;'  and  ao  forth* 

Behind  and  in  fi  ont  of  the  various  stalls — 
some  L-ibelled  with  the  names  of  towns  which 
tUey  represented,  audi  as  Bury  or  Bochdale, 
youth  and  beauty,  f^isbion  and  talent  were 
all  busy  in  the  cause  they  had  at  heart, 
whilst  sober  matntnhoo*!  and  Quaker  gravity 
^ere  there  as  well,  to  keep  flippancy  in  check, 
lid  show  that  the  movement  had  influenced 
the  family  life  of  the  people. 

But  of  all  that  motley  multitude  pressing^ 
on  in  A  eniah  but  one  instance  of  incivility 
to  &  fair  sales wonnm  wiis  known,  and  there 
Bolaud  met  with  an  Oliver.  A  young  and 
pretty  Quakeress  seeking  to  effect  a  snle  with 
,  fopling  who  had  more  money  than  courtesy, 
wi\&  met  with  the  offer  to  **gi\^e  a  sovereign  for 
a  kisa,'^  To  hia  surprise  he  was  answered, 
"Come  this  way,  friend,  and  thou  shalt  have 
thy  kias,^  and,  following  the  demure  damsel 
in  amazement  as  he  supposed  to  some  sly 
corner,  was  led  to  the  refresh  or  en  t-atali  dose 
by,  where  the  young  lady  handed  him  one 
of  those  sugai'drops  known  as  kisses,  with 
the  won  Is,  **  Here,  friend,  is  thy  kiss,'*  and 
claimed  his  sovereign,  which  he  ruefully  paid, 
glad  enough  to  heat  a  retreat  from  the 
hiUghter  of  those  around. 

Tlie  w^eek  came  to  an  end,  but  not  the 
supply  of  goods  or  the  influx  of  buyei's,  or  the 
popular  excitement  the  bazaai'  had  roused, 
Committees  met  in  the  theatre,  and  it  was 
lesolved  to  keep  it  open  yet  six  days  more. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  n  ball  given  to 
the  ladies  who  had  brourrht  it  to  so  succe^ful 
an  issue,  and  surely  they  harl  earned  the 
tribute,  since  they  had  fnrnisheil  to  the  funds 
of  tlie  League  £9000. 

Constant  communication  w.is  kept  up  be- 
tft^een  the  Leagvie  centre  in  Manchester  and 
their   fi'iends    in    flu*    Tlnn^e   of    Commons, 


One  evening,  duting  the  progres  of  ik 
bazaar,  a  party  of  gentlemen  eamo  to  tb 
front  of  the  upper  boxes  and  dalmtHl  alttn^ 
tion.  There  fell  a  hush  on  the  vast  aasemlk 
All  faces  in  the  building  were  turned  \mit 
way;  a  concession  maile  by  Peel  was  aa- 
nounced,  and  then  a  ringing  cheer  weut  iTf» 
that  told  how  unanimous  was  tht!  ftelinf 
of  those  present,  and  the  business  of  the 
hour  was  carried  on  amid  eager  oonvetsatioD, 
Tt  was  not  until  Januar)'  30,  l^,  thai 
the  Free- trade  Hall  was  opened.  It  wm  a 
long,  low,  unpretentious— nay,  ugly— edifice, 
erecteil,  aa  was  supposed,  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  Uie  first  brick  of  which  wa»  Iaj<1 
December  21,  1840.  It  was  built,  a»  w*  hft 
saidt  on  a  portion  of  St.  Peter's  Fielila,  theiite 
of  the  memorable  "Peterloo  Massacre;"  tin* 
ground  was  lent  by  the  owner,  or  let  on  arjonn- 
nal  rent'Charge.  Its  length  was  135  lwt> 
breadth  102,  and  it  was  not  only  cap^bte  of 
holding,  but  did  on  one  occasion  hold  \^J^^ 
people,  (Tlie  Agricultural  Hall  had  nol  thtu 
been  thought  of,  and  its  area  was  oonu'uferr^ 
vnat.)  At  one  end  stood  a  plain  pbtfonn, 
aftcrwardB  converted  into  an  immense  wdit*- 
tra,  and  a  gallery  as  plain  occupied  the  tliic«« 
remaining  sides. 

It  was  opened  with  a  grand  banqtjet  a$^ 
tended  by  M.P/s  and  delegates  from  all  pa*^ 
of  the  kingdom;  and  afterwards  utiliiiHl  t^ 
anti-com-law  meetings,  at  which  the  cra^ 
was  terrilic,  so  great  was  the  eagemm 
hear  speeches  on  the  vital  subject  of  tb«  da^; 

It  may  well  be  noticed  here  that  9m<f^ 
the  questions  which,  not  long  after  the  ^ 
cession  of  the  queen,  Vjegan  to  emerge  fr^ 
time  to  time,  and  to  undergo  discussion 
a  quiet  way,  was  that  of  giving  the  pari 
mentary  suffrage  to  women.   At  first  f 
was,  of  course,  discussed  only  in  h 
corners  and  with  bated  breath,  though  socnr 
the  holes  and  corners  were  a^  i  '  i- 

themselves  as  the  Academy  of  1  * 

the  philosojjhical  Riidicals  there  had  ai« 
been  a«lvocates  of  ff male  suffrage,  and  lhi«  p 
sence  of  a  woman  on  the  throne  of  an  imnn 
empire  could  hardly  fail  to  wnl 
into  sontething  more  than  meth' 
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^tlint  Benjamin  Disnveli  aiways 
plac€  to  female  iufiuence  iu 
i  lib  novel  of  *^ybi!^  which  may 
beeij  iUi  att4^ui|jt  to  create*  a 
the  state,  he  foreahadovved  iu 
lie  views  which  he  afterwards 
ttctly.  In  one  of  the  Chiirtist 
■^hich  tiiAt  work  coutaiua  so  maiiy, 
y^iliacudsiou  Uetweeii  some  very 
^Hfcvo  of  them  little  more  than 
wmcii  the  presence  of  the  queen  as 
politics  \a  made  the  turning- point 
itneuty  such  as  it  waa. 
Mumble-about  thing  of  ups  loid 
^^f^^idow  Carey  stirring  her  tea, 
ve  been  down  this  time  longer  than 
remember," 

^er  will  get  up^  widow/^  said  JuMa, 
lodgings  herself  and  several  of 
^^  had  met^  *'  unless  we  have  the 

^Hbr  marry  any  man  who  is  not 
^^ttts/'  Asnd  Caroline* 
\!ii  be  nsluimed  to  marry  any  one 
■I^Eie  sufi'mge,-'  said  Hamet. 
Hpetter  than  a  slave/'  8jiid  Julia, 
bw  shook  her  head.     "  I  doo't  like 
■10%'*  said  tlxe  good  woman,  "  they 
Iffiftiuier  ol  bofnness  lor  our  sex." 
■Ipiild  like  to  know  why?"  said 
f^i  we  as  much  concerned  in  the 
>ud  government  as  the  meni    And 
nderatand  us  much  about  it?    I  am 
ady  n^ver  dot?a  anything  without 

ews  for  a  summer  day,"  said 
ay  we  can't  uudei«land  ixjbtics 
I  on  the  throne." 
E  got  her  ministers  to  tell  her  what 
hI  Mi-b*  Carey »  taking  a  pinch  of 
Foot  innocent  young  creature,  it 
10  my  heart  ache  k*  think  how  she 


ft/'  j*;iju  ,j  una. 
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ue  into  her  bed-chianber,  nhe 
^turn  them  to  the  right-abouL^' 
J  that/'  JMiid  Harriet,  **  why  are 
fere  with  puhtica  as  much  as 
i  iu  L«:>iidanr' 
cmcmber,  too,  at  the  lajst  elec- 


tion here/*  said  Caroline,  "  how  the  fine  Udiea 
from  the  castle  came  and  canvassed  for  Colonel 
Rosemary?" 

The  old  shopkeeper,  Mw.  Carey,  is  very 
much  staggered  that  giils  tdiould  get  such 
thingT*  into  their  heads,  and  says  angrily  that 
they  were  not  lieard  of  when  tthe  WiLS  young* 
Upon  this  the  lasses  call  the  jioor  woman  **an 
oligarch,*'  and  infoi*m  her  that  tliere  wius  **  no 
march  of  mind*^  when  x/itf  wiis  young,  and 
that  ikit  makes  all  the  difference*  The  fi-ee- 
douj  of  disciisaiun  which  had  been  graduidly 
growing,  esjjecially  in  the  press,  had,  of  ooui-se, 
the  result  that  ideas  that  were  once  talked  of 
under  the  breath  in  select  coteries  were  now 
common  property,  so  that  the  mill^irls  were 
rig] it  so  far. 

We  have  in  hiter  days  seen  much  ridicule 
of  **  culture  for  the  milliouH,"  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
once  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  seiiea  of 
pencil  sketches  in  Punc/t.  Othera  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  siime  track.  The  miiitress  of  the 
house  offens  to  teach  the  ^larlour-Kjaid  to  read 
and  write,  but  the  paiiour-maid,  in  an  ecstasy, 
pleads  to  be  tangbt  the  "pianner"  instead. 
A  lady  who,  wanting  to  engage  a  housemaid, 
inquires  for  her  references  as  to  cJeauluiess, 
honesty,  &c.,  is  told,  tiiat  the  young  woman 
has  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  that  she  has 
three  school-board  certificates  for  '*  Htteratoor, 
joggraphy,  and  free-hand  drawrin'."  In  these 
trides,  taken  by  themselves,  there  is  nothing 
worth  much  notice,  but  it  is  as  well  to  not*? 
that  there  is  nothing  at  all  new  in  Ihem,  If  laer 
majesty  had  listened  to  street  songs,  or  even 
seen  some  t!iat  were  popuhu-  in  middle-ciaas 
drawing-rooms,  she  iniglit  have  heard  or  seen 
**The  Litemry  Dustman''— 

**  My  iiamo  is  Adam  Bell — His  clear 
That  Adatn  wa»  the  fust  man, 
And  by  a.  coincydance  queer, 
I'm  the  werry  fuBt  o'  dustmen  " — 

and  other  songs,  in  equally  poor  taste,  in 
which  serv^ant  girls  were  ridiculed  for  wiintiiig 
to  read  or  to  play  on  the  piano.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  prince  consort,  the  tendency 
to  ridicule  the  idea  of  popular  culture  became 
unfashionable,  or  at  least  spoke  cliiefly  iu 
subdued  accents ;  and  at  present  there  id  but 
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little  contempt  or  i^  sarcasm  in  thQ  linmout' 
with  which  the  subject  id  «tiJl  treated. 

Another  featui-e  of  the  times  iii  which  we 
live  began  to  aijsuine  gieat  prominence  in  tlie 
decadea  we  have  already  glanced  at,  and  it  he- 
came  more  and  more  strikingly  a  characteristic 
of  the  {leriod  as  the  years  rolled  on*  We  mean 
thtt  tendency  to  form  large  popular  organiza- 
tions for  tlie  acoompliahment  of  political, 
euciali  or  religious  ends.  The  topic  is  not  a 
new  oms  but  it  is  very  large  and  interesting, 
and  Iiaa  a  history  of  its  own  which  h  yet  to 
be  written- 

Nobody  can  have  watched  the  course  of 
events  in  this  country  within  the  limita  as- 
signed  in  our  title  without  being  8t;irtleil — 
and  many  serious  tliinkera  have  been  alarmed 
— at  the  growth  of  this  tendency  to  what  is 
cidled  '*  organization  "  among  the  masses. 

It  is  idle  to  inquire  alter  any  special  origiii 
for  what  is  natural  and  almo^  obvious;  but 
it  would  perbajjs  be  found  upon  going  far 
back  that  religion  and  morality  have  been 
the  great  suggestera  of  **  sodetieB  "  spontane- 
oualj  formed  within  the  body  politic.  In 
these  respects,  mo<lem  times  have  not  so 
much  to  say  for  themselves  in  the  way  of 
<:»rigina!ity  as  might  be  aup|>osed.  Among 
the  Romans  there  were  societies  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  virtue,  and  perhaps  for  the  relief 
of  the  jxtor  and  sick,  and  the  Jewish  ladies 
had  associations  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
sufferings  of  criminals.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  tmvel  back  to  Plutarch,  or 
Josephus,  or  any  other  ancient  authority,  for 
oui'  facts  or  our  theories.  The  germ  of  such 
"  organizations  *'  as  are  now  in  question  is  in 
humim  nature  and  in  circumatancea.  It  ia  a 
very  eaay  open  secret  that  if  a  jmund  sterling 
is  wanted  for  the  relief  of  an  aMicted  person, 
the  desired  end  may  be  reached  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  twenty  people  at  the  rate  of  a 
sliillijig  each,  though  no  one  of  the  twenty 
might  be  able  to  give  a  pound  or  t?ven  five 
fthillings.  It  is  another  open  secret  that  when 
people  unite  they  create  a  heated  atmosphere, 
and  encourage  each  other.  It  is  a  tJdrd  open 
secret,  and  a  very  practical  one,  that  ten  thou- 
sand jieople,  either  actually  seen  or  only  ima- 
gined as  acting  together,  may  Imve  not  only 


an  improasivsi  but  a  slightly  coercive  effect 
uj>on  those  whom  it  is  thought  dtsuroljle  to 
Influence.  For  purposes  of  propagandiftiu,  it  ii 
well  known  that  a  sodety  is  a  mighty  jN)\»er. 

Probably  the  organiiations  of  the  W»lpyam 
body  by  its  distinguished  founder  bad  oinih 
to  do  with  setting  patterns  of  iMssociitiwi  U^ 
the  working  man.  Comparatively  miail 
societies,  such  as  that  for  the  aid  uf  cliuib- 
ing  boys,  helped  to  teach  the  old  leavo  Umt 
union  is  strength,  and  the  associatioD*  /or 
promoting  the  educatiomd  fatysteujA  (if  Bell 
and  Lancaster,  the  circiilation  of  tlie  Bible, 
and  similar  purposes,  greatly  extended  and 
widened  the  lines  of  organized  action.  The 
trades  unions  have  already  been  spokes  of  m 
these  pages. 

But  along  with  the  growth  of  the  prea  ud 
general  e«lucatioii,   the   j»o|)ular  inipolie  in 
favour  of  associated  action  on  a  Lirger  aud 
still  a  larger  scale  began  to  leaven  seKrly  the 
whole  of  so  much  of  the  activity  of  the  Ua» 
as  had  "reforms"  or  ameliomtive  pur^omd 
any  kind  in  view.     The  power  and  bAl"t  d 
jniblic  si^teaking  iucreas<Kl  to  an  ext«ut  wkid 
had  even  a  ludicrous  side  to  it,  though  tbsi 
was  more  the  case  in  America  than  it  ever 
was  in  England.     It  almost  seemed  wititoi 
in  this  country  that  it  was  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  wlmtever  could  not  be  got  <''i* 
of  jjiu'liament  by  direct  votes  of  iDflOibflt 
within  the  walls  of  the  two  houses,  cOoW, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  wrung  fitiiu  it  W 
politiad  organizations*     It  was  in  thci"^^' 
corn-law  League  that  the  faith  in  orguniial**''* 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  dimUT  ***** 
most  successfully  to  have  vindicated  it»e^ 
ilean while  the  great  religious  societies,  *^**3p^' 
stupendous  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall,  Fr^^ 
masons'  Hall,  and  simdar  places,  but  chie^ 
at  the  first,  have  already  been  nrfwTcd 
were  showing  to  those  who  wore  most  iw' 
ferent  to  their  special  objects  or  chsnrt^^ 
istios,  that  magnificent   revenuet  eoul4 
founded    ujion    the    principle    that   **f»i^ 
little  helps,"  and  would  be  appUed  with     ' 
least  perfect  definiteness  of  mamigem«fnt  sl^ 
purpose.   On  the  whole  the  tendency  to  p'P*' 
lar  organization  is  the  moet  striking  festuit  ^ 
the  times. 


JOHN    BlilGHT. 
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ard  Oubdeu  weQi  to  |)iiiliiuueiit 
tative  of  the  demaad  lor  the 
xea  ou  necessary  articles  o(  con- 
I  he  had  a  vast  moral  sujipoH  outside 
hy  m  iudeed  he  deserved  to  have,  for 
ieeu  the  organiiser,  the  exjxjueiit,  Ihe 
frorker  in  wliom  the  frieuds  of  the 
[it  had  good  rea;ion  to  trudt*  Nor 
urithoul  efficient  colleagues  both  iu 
Df  jmrliament,  amoug  the  latter  beiug 
'  had  but  recently  come  to  the  frout 
great  question  that  was  agit'iting 
isern  towns — John  Bright  of  Roch- 
[e  was  one  who  would  have  been 
f  the  French  "  a  man  of  the  people/' 
bad  since  that  time  amply  vindicated 
title.  His  father^  a  member  of  the 
dI  Friends,  had  riijen  from  the  ranks 
le  a  wealthy  manufacturer — a  cotton- 
at  Hoc hd ale,  near  which  town  the 
Unous  '* Radical"  and  free-trade  omtor 
I  in  181 L  John  Bright  was  the  second 
fe  family.  His  elder  brother  died  in 
md  as  a  child  he  was  himself  weak 
igs  The  "  Quaker  *"  school  at  Ack- 
^  which  he  was  Sent  was  perhaps  too 
it»  discipline  for  a  feeble  or  delicate 
i  at  auyrate  ho  was  removed  from  it 
U%  of  a  private  tutor  at  Newton- Bol- 
lere  he  had  healthy  outdoor  exercise ; 
Qgh  he  seems  never  to  have  received 
cadled  a  ctasaical  education,  he  was 
Btructed  in,  or  acquired,  a  very  souud 
l-ion  of  the  value  of  the  Saxon  tongue. 
b  return  to  take  a  share  in  the  bust- 
made  a  few  attempts  t»>  address  his 
urs  on  the  subject  of  the  Keform  Bill. 
I  then  but  one- and  -  twenty,  and  his 
Ml  at  public  speaking  was  at  a  tern* 
meeting  of  a  few  young  men  at  a 
a  some  distance  fi'om  the  town.  Fol- 
prevailiug  fashion  ^Ir.  Bright 
the  Continent,  and  afterwards 
and  Gi^eece,  On  hii*  return  he 
iriplive  lectures  on  the  subject 
at  the  Rochdale  Literaty  Insti- 
addresseil  the  members 
re  immediately  connected  with 
■^Onomy.  Tlie  opjxxsition  to  church- 
at  Rochdale  liad  for  some  time 


lieen  particularly  enei^tic,  and  was,  of  coufsw, 
effectively  sustained  by  the  community  to 
which  he  belonged,  gave  him  a  further  op2>or- 
tunity  of  taking  a  promtneut  part  in  public 
discussions,  and  he  was  already  known  as  a 
vivid  and  aggressive  speaker  when,  at  the 
formation  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  Association 
at  Manchester  in  1838,  his  name  appeared  on 
the  committee.  In  the  folio wiii|jj  year  Mr* 
Cobden  paid  a  visit  to  Rochdale  on  behalf  of 
the  League,  and  there  met  with  the  young 
omtor,  of  whose  abilities  he  had  already 
heard.  He  induced  him  at  once  to  become 
an  active  supporter  of  the  anti-com-law 
movement,  and  from  Uiat  time  the  name  of 
John  Bright  was  associated  with  that  of 
Richard  Cobden  in  the  great  "cause"  which 
had  such  a  triumphant  result 

Mr.  Brigbt's  bold  and  fervid  appeals  were 
listened  to  with  delight  and  acclamation  at 
the  numerous  raeetiiiga  of  the  League,  but  his 
voice  was  not  heard  in  parliament  for  two 
years  after  Cobden  had  been  returned  for 
Stockiiort.  Early  in  1843  there  was  a  vacancy 
for  Durham*  Lord  Dungannon  was  tlie  Con- 
servative candidate,  and  the  League,  following 
the  practice  which  they  had  adopted,  deter- 
mined to  send  a  free- trade  candidate ^  and 
selected  Colonel  Thompson — Mr»  Bright  goijig 
with  him  to  Durham  to  advocate  his  claims. 
For  some  reason  Colonel  Thompson  retired 
from  the  contest  at  the  last  moment,  and  ^Ir. 
Bright  at  once  issued  an  address  offering  him- 
self as  a  candidate.  He  was  defeated  and 
Lord  Dungannon  was  returned,  but  was 
aftei-wanis  unseated  on  petition  for  bribery ; 
and  Mi.  Bright  again  coming  forwnrti  was 
elL^cted.  Thus  a  Quaker  became  member  for 
tiie  old  cathedral  town,  and  Dr.  Waddiugtoii, 
the  dean,  boldly  and  honestly  gave  him  hi^ 
vote.  He  remained  member  for  Durham  till 
1847,  after  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  when 
he  was  elected  representative  for  Manchester 
with  Mr,  ililner  Gibiion  as  hia  colleague.  By 
that  time  Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  seven  years 
older  than  Mr.  Bright  (after  a  tour  ou  the 
Continent  which  was  io tended  as  a  holiday  for 
rest  and  recreatioo,  but  which  became  a  jour- 
ney in  which  the  advocate  and  representative 
of  free-trade  was  everywhere  receive<l  with 
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futiguiiig  public  recogmtiQii),  had  been 
BjKtuUneougly  elected  both  for  Stockport 
ajid  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Choos- 
ing the  larger  coustituoticy,  he  beaone  with 
hm  coUeugues  of  Manchester  the  couataut 
ail  vocaU  of  an  auti- warlike  policy,  and  devotvd 
Limat?lf  to  the  priuciples  which  have  aince 
btfcu  amuinaiized  n»  tliode  of  **  Peace,  Retrench - 
meut,  and  Reform." 

Wheu  Cobdea  first  stood  up  in  parliameut 
to  sup}*ort  the  address  to  the  queeu,  he  wa^  a 
tiuly  repreaeutative  tmm,  iind  well  knew  the 
tale  that  he  Iiad  to  tell.  He  told  it  too  in  a 
way  which  fixed  the  attention  of  thoee  who 
derioiLsly  remembered  what  he  had  to  aay, 
and  thoae  who  jeered  or  interrupted  could  not 
diiicoiicert  him;  he  was  too  accustomed  to 
address  large  afiaembUes  to  be  confused  by 
clamour,  and  he  wm*  far  too  much  in  earnest 
to  regard  personal  incivrility  or  any  attempt 
to  sueer  or  to  cavil  at  hia  plainness. 

There  was  little  to  be  said  about  the  mo- 
tives of  a  man  who  Imd  iibaudoued  the  pur- 
suit of  hi»  own  fortune  to  uphold  the  cause 
which  he  advocated,  but  motives  were  pre- 
sently to  be  attributed  to  the  promoters  of 
the  repeal  of  the  bread -tax  which  led  to  a 
verj'  practical  and  emphatic  answei'.  The  man 
now  for  the  lirst  time  addressing  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a  man  with  a  quiet  earnest  ex- 
pression, a  forehead  high  at  the  temples,  a 
nose  denoting  what  is  called  the  cogitative 
iknd  at  the  same  time  the  practical,  active  tem- 
perament;— a  modification  of  the  Brougham 
nose,  but  without  its  aggressive  quality.  His 
speech  was  ready  and  forcible,  but  peculiarly 
simple  and  uuatrected,  amusingly  urdike  that 
to  which  the  house  was  iiccuatomed,  but  it 
told.  He  intended  to  supjiort  the  address 
becaQse  he  stood  there  not  as  a  paity  man 
but  as  a  simple  free-trader,  and  the  address 
t^xpresaed  hojitilily  to  the  taxea  on  food. 
Those  taxes  were  paid  chiefly  by  the  haixl- 
working  classes,  for  while  the  nobleman  piud 
but  a  Iwdipenny  in  every  hundred  pounds  of 
bis  income  aa  a  bi^e^ul-tax,  the  man  earning 
twenty  shiilingii  a  week  paid  twenty  per  cejit 
This  pi-oduced  a  laugh,  and  he  calmly  re- 
peated it  He  did  not  know,  ho  said,  whether 
it  was  tlie  monstrous  injustice  of  the  case  or 


the  humble  Individ aal  who  stated  it  tlmt  a- 

cited  this  manifestation  of  feeling.    He  IM 
lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  report 
of  the  st^ikte  of  our  labouring  populatiou  i&  all 
parts  of  the  country*     PnAiably  htiuoumbje 
gentlemen  wei'e  aware  that  a  very  iiuporUuit 
meeting  had  lately  been  held  at  MancheiitKr; 
he  alluded  to  the  meeting  of  ministers  uf  le- 
ligion.     Here  there  waua  more  laughter.    Qe 
understood   that  hingh:  bat  he  should  ttut 
pause  in  his  statemeoi  of  facts,  hut  tui^t^t 
perhafjs  notice  it  before  oonduding.    lU  Im^ 
seen  a  body  of  ministers  of  religion  of  all  iJis 
nominations,  650  in  number,  assemble  from 
all  parte  of  the  country  at  ivn  exf»ense  of  from 
three  to  four  thousand  pouiKls,  paid  by  Uifir 
congregations.     At  that  meeting  most  ioi- 
iwrtant  sUtements  of  facts  were  made  rely- 
ing to  the  coudititiu  of  the  lAbooring  cbw* 
He  would  not  trouble  the  house  by  rtiidxng 
those  atatements;  but  they  showed  thst  iu 
every  district  of  the  country  the  condition  uf 
the  great  body  of  her  majesty's  Labouno^ 
population  had  deteriorated  wofuUy  wJthio 
tlie  last  ten  years,  and  more  especially  villiui 
the  last  thi'ee  years,  and  that  in  proporUan* 
tlie  price  of  food  iuci-eased,  in  the  estaie 
portion  the  comforts  of  the  working 
had  diminished.     One  word  with  respect  to 
the  manner  in  which   his    allusioQ  to  ih^ 
meeting  was  i^oeived.   He  did  not  come  ihtfr* 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  these 
men  in  having  assembled  in  oiider  to  take 
1,  subject  into  considemtion*     The  partiea*  w 
liad  to  judge  them  were  their  own  ootij 
tions.    There  were  at  that  meeting  cntmib^ 
of  the  Established  Church,  of  the  Cbiin)h 
Rome,   Independents,   Baptist«^  membtra 
the  Church  of  Scotknd  and  of  the  S«««-*^ 
Church,  Methodists,  and  indeed  mtubteii 
every  other  denomination,  and   if  he 
disposed   to  impugn  the  chai^ibcter  of  tin 
divines  he  felt  he  should  be  casting  a 
anil  a  reproach  upon  the  great  body  «f 
feafiing  Christians  in  tliis  coiiutry*     IU 
pened  to  be  the  only  member  of  the  bo*. 
present  at  that  meeting,  and  hi£  mlgbt 
allowed  to  state  that  when  he  hoaid  Uie  t^ 
of   misery  there    described;   vi 
these  ministers  declare  that  mo 
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re  kept  away  from  pljict?8  of 
ig  tbe  morning  service,  and  only 
ider  cover  of  the  darkness  of 
Xkey  described  others  u»  unfit  to 

R consolation  l>ecnitse  tliey  Viad 
livftic'd  destitution :  thnt  the 
B  mill  ay-schools  was  falling  off; 

tn!  these  and  sn<^h  like  state- 
-who  believfHl  that  the  corn- 
riaion  monopoly,  was  at  the  bot- 
hat  wjcs  endured— heani  thoao 
i<i  from  such  ,nathority»  he  must 
^joiced  to  »ee  gentlemen  of  such 
ll^  forward,  and  like  Nathan 
HWd  the  owner  of  flocks  mn} 
d  plundered  the  poor  nmn  of  h\» 
f  unto  the  doer  of  injustice,  wbo- 
t  be,  **  Tliou  art  tiie  man,**  Tlie 
■jihetr  ntiniatora  had  pmt^^sted 
Bylaws.  Tliose  laws  had  been 
immutable  morality  of  Scriptttre. 
\A  gentlemen  had  prepared  and 
tion  in  which  they  prayed  ttu^ 
M  laws — ^lawa  which  they  stated 
■i|)t tires,  and  prevented  faniinh- 
■Oiu  having  a  p>ilion  of  thoai* 
Hes  which  w^ere  intended  for  all 
ijlialmien/'  he  afterwards  addetl, 
Jm  for  rank^  for  wealthy  perhaps 
*v  feel  an  attachment  ti>  the  laws 
ly ;  but  there  is  another  attribute 
of  Engliflhmea,  there  is  a  per- 
ratiou  for  sacred  things;  and 
lympathy,  and  respect,  and  de- 
ulisled  in  what  thej'  believe  to 
j'ou  and  yonra  0iere  the 
the  protectionists)  will  van- 
the  whirlwind.'' 
effect  especially  on  some 
^y«  and  it  waa  aoott 
"energy  and  coram  on  sense  of 
I  making  a  decided  itnpn^ssiou 
mm  among  the  landed  interest. 

Sthe  rnral  population  was  such 
10  gainsaying  the  declaration 
iera,and  still  less  the  agricul- 
r  were  benefited  by  the  corn- 
dc  landowners  who  took  the 
ore  to  do  with  at^i-niK 
U»f  a  >ihip  had  with  sail- 


ing it,"  were  the  persona  for  whose  advantage 
the  tax  was  maintained. 

Already  it  wjw  seen  and  noted  that  the 
agitfition  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn -laws  waa 
bec<'>mirig  less  and  less  distinctive  of  the  manu- 
factoring  districts  and  population. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Vdliera  was  of  conrse 
Inst,  and  a  similar  resolution  in  the  l^n'fls  by 
which  Brotigham  proposed  to  abolish  the  com 
duties  met  a  similar  fate,  while  the  amended 
scale  of  duties  bi'ought  forwanl  by  Mr.  Chris- 
t^)I»her  WJV3  rejected  in  committee.  It  was  in  his 
support  of  Mr.  Yilliers'  motion  that  Ciibden 
made  a  still  more  marked  impression  on  tlie 
house.  He  said  he  had  heard  it  proposcil  by  a 
prime  minister  to  fix  the  price  of  com.  **  What 
an  avocation  for  a  legislature,  to  fix  the  price 
of  corn  1  That  should  be  done  in  the  open 
markets  by  the  derders.  The  leg^islature  does 
not  fix  the  price  of  cotton,  or  silk^  or  iron,  or  tin. 
It  appears  that  there  are  to  be  found  gentle- 
men still  at  large  who  advocate  the  principle 
of  the  interposition  of  parliament  to  fix  the 
price  at  which  articles  should  be  sold.  la 
the  right  honourable  baronet  prejiared  to 
carry  out  the  principle  in  the  articles  of  cotton 
or  wool?'' 

To  this  Sir  itotjLit  Peel  replied  that  it  was 
impossible  to  fix  the  priee  of  food  by  legisla- 
tive enactments.  "  Then,"  said  Mr.  Cobden» 
"on  what  are  we  legislating?  ...  I  ask 
the  right  honourable  baronet  whether,  while 
he  fixes  his  sliding-scale  of  prices  so  as  to 
secure  to  the  landowners  56*.  per  quarter  on 
wheat,  he  has  a  sliding-seale  for  wages?  .  .  . 
Ijet  us  only  legislate,  if  you  so  plezuse,  for  the 
introduction  of  c^^m  w^hen  it  is  wanted.  Ex- 
clude it  as  much  as  possible  when  it  is  not 
wanted.  But  what  I  supplicate  for  on  the  part 
of  the  starving  people  is  that  they,  and  uot 
you,  shall  be  the  judge  of  when  corn  is  warded. 
By  what  right  do  y<ni  pretend  to  gauge  the 
appetites  and  arlmeasure  the  wants  of  millions 
of  people?" 

The  next  event  was  the  attempt  of  Mr. 
Busfield  Ferraufl  to  counteract  the  effects  sure 
to  be  produced  by  Mr.  Cobden's  spe<*ch.  Tliis 
gentleman  committed  the  most  unscmpuloua 
attacks  l>oth  on  Mr,  Toliden  ami  the  free- 
trade   manufacturers    geuttsdly.   and    as    he 
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came  from  the  oeigbboiirlioiKl  of  the  manu- 
facturiog  Jistricta  bis  att*;raDces  were  cheered 
by  th«^  protectionisti!,  who  were  lht?maelve8  so 
unac<]ua]uteil  with  the  subjed  tliat  they  were 
tinable  to  judge  of  the  probable  truth  of  his 
calumnies.  IJe  iiccuaed  Mr.  Cobden  of  work- 
ing his  mill  night  and  tluy  whilf  calling  for 
a  rejieaJ  of  the  corn-laws,  and  implied  that 
by  these  means  he  had  amttssed  a  large 
fortune, 

Wlien  the  attention  of  the  house  was  crdled 
to  these  slnuders  Mr.  Ferrand  admitted  that 
he  had  oharge<l  many  anti-corn4aw  manufac- 
turers with  80  actirig^  but  denied  SAving  that 
they  were  all  guilty,  and  on  thia  the  matter 
waa  diamissed.  He  had  also  accused  the 
manufactiirera  of  supporting  the  ^'  truck " 
fljstem,  and  evading  the  laws  passed  for  ita 
mippreasion.  After  reading  a  number  of 
letters  w^hich  mentioned  masters  in  diHerent 
districta  who  maintained  it,  he  entered  into  a 
description  of  the  manner  in  which,  as  he 
alleged^  the  work  people  went  into  a  room  to 
receive  their  wages  on  Saturday*  and  after 
being  paid  in  money,  were  compelled  (instead 
of  returning  by  the  door  at  which  they  had 
entered)  to  pass  through  another  room  in 
which  sat  a  pereon  to  whom  they  had  to  pay 
every  farthing  of  the  money  for  the  go<jda 
supplied  to  them  during  the  previoua  week  at 
25  jjer  cent  profit.  Mr.  Villiei^  indignantly 
denied  these  charge**.  Mr.  C'ol>den  did  not 
deign  to  notice  them,  and  there  was  no  more 
proof  forthcoming  than  wasufterwaj-dsaflbrded 
for  the  pi*epo8teroQ8  statement  thut  the  Vnti- 
Coni'law  League  had  enhanced  the  price  of 
com  by  using  no  lees  than  1(X>,<KX)  quarters 
of  wheiit  annually*  To  the  cries  of  how? 
from  die  free'tra<lere  it  waa  repUed,  "  Why,  by 
daubing  their  calicoes  with  flour  [mate."  Mr. 
Ferrand  then  read  letters  exphiining  how  the 
paste  of  flour  wi\s  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
caliaies,  and  one  complaining  of  frauds  pinc- 
ti.^ed  in  the  weaving  of  cotton  clotlis  by  the 
collection  of  old  tainted  rags  which  were 
^ro\md  to  dust  an<l  mixed  with  the  pristc  that 
waA  a]»i*lied  to  tliectilicoes.  But  the  writer  of 
tlmt  curious  letter  was  guilty  of  tlie  imfiru- 
dence  of  wanttjjg  to  prince  too  much,  and  so 
went  on  to  Bay  that  the  dust  made  from  thtsM 


rags  was  so  abominable  to  the  opemtivoi 
they  had  named  it  "devirs  dust.^and  tliisl  matijr 
of  the  manufacturer  of  Uudder^licld  laul  put 
such  a  lar^e  quantity  of  devil'B  dust  into  tlitir 
calicoes  that  tJie  foreign  tnule  of  tin*  ci»iuilry 
had  been  almost  ruined.  Of  coui-jh?,  jm  tbf 
name  "devirs  dust"  had  really  been  appW  t*> 
the  dust  removed  from  the  taw  wtton  by  th< 
operation  of  the  **  sera trher,**  vulgarly  caUM 
the  '*  devii/^  these  assertions  had  littlit  ImU^ 
weight  or  inflnenoe  among  people  acqaainrrJ 
with  the  subject  But  the  detiLiralioJii  of 
Mr.  Ferrand  were  at  the  time  apphimlMJ  » 
a  spirited  attack,  and  were  adopted  hn&  ar- 
culated  as  arguments  by  the  ao-called  "tliar* 
tists*^— who  were  the  opponents  of  freetnul*. 

It  was  evident,  at  anymte,  that  the  goT«ru- 
tnent  had  no  immediate  intention  of  mAhn 
any  concession  towards  the  repeal  of  the  ^flrn* 
laws,  although  it  was  felt  that  tlie  Mln^^ 
scale  could  only  be   a   temporary  nwMore^ 
When  the  Whigs  joined  in  the  repr«irta^ 
tion   that  the  distress  of  the   counliy  wm 
owing  to  the  duty  on  com  Sir  Bohert^titli 
something  like  haughty  sarcasm,  was  able  *** 
reply  by  asking  how  it  was,  if  they  were  m^T 
convinced  of  this,  they  hiwl  not  mride  effort* 
to  abolish  the  corn-laws  when  they  were  ^^ 
long  in  office.     Nor  could  anybody  refuw  a«* 
miration  for  the  masterly  scheme  of  Peel's  ii^"^ 
tju'iff  by  which  so  many  articles  of  nee«i»* 
consumption  were  relieved  from  high  dutit^* 

The  payment  by  the  unfortvmate  C 
of    an   indemnity  of    21,0tMVX>0  d 
£4,37o,<XiO  to  the  government  for  the  ««t 
the  war  would  eventually  add  to  the  rcTejj»- 
We  hml  Btill  an  nncomputed  contest  in  In^ 
to  account  for,  and   the  deficiencies  ti  ' 
recent  government  had  aujount^l  toan^^f^ 
ling  sum — that  for  the  ensuing  year  heS 
above  2J  millions.    How*  was  the  dtfidenc^** 
be  met  1    The  propa«ial  to  increase  the  ruBtff 
and  excbe  had  alrt^ady  bern  tried,  and  ia  " 
previous  year  the  additional  peiriintage  t> 
per  cent  had,  instead  of  producing  £5mtM 
i'KK),  only  producer!   10*.    The  ct^i' 
arrived  at  tlie   limit  of   taxation  fi      ' 
of  consumption,  sud  Sir  Itobert  FetL 
could  not  revive  old  taxes  and 
former  po&t-oflice  ey*itcm»  Iw 
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ititlirtAX  the  ine^ns  of  conveyance.  Hia 
If  tie  was,  AS  we  have  ac^iii  io  relax  instead 
'rf  inortiasitig  the  commercial  tariff:  Out  of 
V200  lirtjcies  pajing  duty  he  recommended  an 
abatement  of  duty  on  750,  leaving  450  nn- 
iniidie*!  TUe  dnty  on  foreign  timber  would 
lie  lo^^r^rtnl  to  25*.  n  load,  and  timlier  fiuui 
Ottunin  would  b<f  let  in  at  It, 

Among  one  of  hh  moat  remiu*kable  illiistra- 
tioiis  that  high  duties  wei*©  a,  mere  duluBion, 
Sir  Robert  quoted  a  letter  from  a  smuggler 
olfi^riii^  to  forwai-d  every  week  blonder  and 
lac«?«  from  Lille,  Arras,  Caen,  Clmntilly,  &c., 
•^at  &  vt^ry  low  premium  by  the  indirect 
dwuuiel,'*  and  the  prices  for  which  the  passage 
would  \te  undertaken  would  vary  from  8  to  13 
jiW"  omit  for  these  and  various  kinds  of  silk 
gatins,  jewelry,  &c.,  **for  wliicli  prices 
M  hsxve  to  Iks  determined,  but  certainly  a 
I  figii  under  your  eustom-house  duties.'^ 
eaid  Sir  Robert  at  the  conclusion 
of  HU  speech,  **  that  many  gentlemen  who  are 
•*^^ug  advocates  for  free- trade  may  consider 
that  I  have  not  gone  far  enough,  I  believe  that 
^  tlie  generad  principle  of  free-trade  there  Ib 
titi^f  uo  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  that 
*tt  ^^i«e  in  the  general  rule  tliat  we  should 
I"J»x^>««e  in  the  cbea|)efit  market  and  sell  in 
w*^  dwirest.**  This,  of  course,  was  received 
^^^1  clieen  by  the  free-traders,  who,  in  their 
**^«f*e  to  see  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  corn, 
observed  a  principle  which  they  would  have 
•Pplieil  to  all  other  commodities,  but  for  the 
^^«  lliey  made  com  the  representative  article 
H  Was  the  most  important,  and  the  need 
*U  free  importation  was  producing  dire 
***'^*'**«  in  the  country. 

^^.  Hume  took  the  opportunity  of  the 

F''*^*^:  viion  to  congratulate  him  and 

*^'i  II  being  converts  to  the  priu- 

*^^»of  free* trade,  a  proposition  which  Mr, 

!**^tanc  at  once  called  in  question,  on  the 

•''^'^tidji  tli^it  he  muj^t  protest  against  the  state- 

^  **^tluit  the  ministry  were  converts  to  prin- 

j^^  which  they  had  formerly  oppoaed,  for 

late  government  had  certainly  done  very 

^^^  for  the  principles  of  commercial  relaxa- 

•^  we  hare  hful  occasion  to  say,  the  wide 
mislerly  scheme  included  in  the  taritf 


was  an  evidence  of  ^Ir.  Gladstone's  remark- 
able ability  not  only  as  a  financier  but  iiA 
already  an  adept  in  the  science  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  taxation  to  commercial  interests.  It 
fell  to  him  to  explaioj  to  iiefend,  and  to  enforce 
the  various  detAib  of  the  plan,  and  duriji^^ 
the  ensuing  debates  he  was  a  hundred  times 
called  upon  to  respond  to  questious  or  to  re- 
presentations on  the  subject  of  the  provisions 
of  the  tariC  Tlie  print:iijle  really  involved 
in  the  policy  of  the  government  was  that  of 
a  dinjinution  of  indirect  in  favour  of  direct 
taxation,  for  though  the  pi-oposed  income-tax 
was  intendtid  to  be  only  a  temporary  measure 
to  meet  and  relieve  the  deficiency,  it  was  also 
by  its  adoption  that  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  articles  of  necessary  consumption  was  to 
be  effected. 

Every  year  onwards  from  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  increasiDg 
amount  of  the  nation ^d  expenditure  hjMl  been 
the  subject  of  much  criticism.  The  introduction 
of  the  income-tax  revived  in  time  of  peace 
what  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  war  tax, 
and  the  subject  of  our  general  expenditure 
>va6  of  course  largely  discussed;  but  Sir  Robert, 
great  in  finance,  conscious  of  his  strength,  and 
proud  of  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  Ma 
skill  and  energy,  put  the  question  which  has 
so  often  been  asked  by  successful  finance 
ministers.  "  What  have  you  done  w^ith  the 
revenue  I  left  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  premier, 
addressing  the  late  ministers,  **  In  the  year 
1835  you,  the  miniatiy,  found  the  affaii^  of 
the  two  great  empires  in  thia  state: — In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  surplus  of  income 
over  exiKUiditure  was  £l,376,(KK)i  in  India, 
XI, 556,000.  You  had  then  a  net  surplus 
approaching  to  three  millions !  How  have  you 
left  matters^  You  say  I  overstate  the  ditfi- 
culties.  Can  you  deny  that  you  found  a  sur- 
plus of  three  millions,  and  have  left  a  defi- 
ciency of  five  millions?  On  the  5th  of  April, 
1842,  the  deficit  of  the  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom  comj)ai*ed  with  its  expenditure  w,i« 
X2,579,000 ;  of  India,  i2,43iMX)(l.  Tlie  differ- 
ence, then,  against  this  c<>untry  and  its  credit 
is  eight  niillions  as  com|>ared  with  1836  !*' 

One  of  the  answers  mad«  by  the  Whigs 
to  the  charge  of  bad  management  in  money 
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ntattera  wm  that  parliament  vrm,  of  late  years, 
always  being  called  upon  to  do  something 
new,  and  iti  miicli  quicker  time  than  fresh 
revenues  could  be  raised.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  dwell  upon  thia  point,  but  the  com- 
plaints that  were  made  by  certain  critica  of 
the  dimintition  of  the  revenue  from  the  po«t- 
office,  after  the  great  ache  me  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  hnd  been  realized,  miiy  fitly  receive  a 
word  of  passing  notice,  "  It  is  true/'  said  a 
high  authority  in  reply  to  some  of  these 
cliarges,  "  it  is  true  that  the  net  amount  paid 
to  the  exchequer,  tliough  steadily  advanting, 
is  oonsideraby  leas  than  it  had  been  under 
the  old  syistem.  But  this  may  be  traced  to  a 
succession  of  expensive  improvements  which 
must  have  been  adopted,  at  an  equal  chai^, 
had  no  reduction  of  postage  taken  place.  The 
impatience  of  commerce  is  as  great  as  that  of 
love  itself.  The  bill  of  exchange,  as  well  ua 
the  sigh  w^hich  is  to  be  wafted  from  Indus  to 
the  pole,  brooks  no  delay.  Steam  carriages 
and  steamboats  mu^t  alt  be  put  in  requisition. 
Our  West  India  colonies  demand  a  special 
line  of  packetii.  It  is  granted,  but  the  con- 
tract amounts  to  i::240,rX)0.  Sam  Slick  (Mr. 
Haliburton)  and  M.  Papineau  demand  justice 
to  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  and  tlie  Halifax 
packets  are  established  at  a  cost  of  Xl 45,0(30, 
Our  annual  packet  contracts  exceed  .£580,000, 
and  the  admiralty  expends  a  further  sum  of 
jCI  11,000  for  the  same  service.  France, 
Mehemet  Ali^  and  the  East  India  Company 
offer  their  co-o|>emtioni  a  change  is  made, 
and  we  are  brought  within  six  weeks  of  Bom- 
buy.  Nor  do  we  confine  our  laboura  within 
the  limits  of  om*  own  possessions.  C^ao  and 
Val|>araiso,  Ceylon  and  Hong-Kong,  the 
Celestial  Empire  as  well  as  our  Austnilian 
continent,  are  all  provided  with  steam  com- 
munication ;  and  thus  there  is  scarcely  a  part 
of  the  globe  into  which  the  great  moving 
power  of  St>  Martin's-le-Grand  is  not  brought 
into  immediate  conta*jt." 

It  would  be  nearly  trivial  to  say  that  the 
penny  postage  system  has  more  than  justified 
itself  financially;  Imt  it  is  worth  while,  in 
tliis  retrospect,  to  plact'  upon  reconl  (for  pur- 
^toses  of  comparison  with  the  figui^  which 
would  now  have  to  be  brought  f<»rward)  this 


humble  defence  of  a  portion  of  ih**  nnti-i'  ? 
expenditure  about  forty  years  ago* 

In  appealing  to  the  house  on  behalf  i4  ilw 
income-tax  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  **  We  life  it* 
an  important  era  of  human  affairi.    .    .    .  f 
think  it  is  impossible  to  deny  tliat  the  ficriwl 
in  which  our  lot  and  the  lot  of  our  fath^it 
has  been  cast,  the  period  w  hich  lias  elft|i8etl 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  firbt  French  rpvolu- 
tion,  has  been  one  of  the  most  meniorable 
ptniods  which  the  history  of  the  world  *ill 
afibrd.     Tlie  course  which  £ngian«l  hm  pni- 
sued  during  that  period  will  attract  f<ji  a^gw 
to  come  the  contemplation,  and  I  trurft  the 
admu'ation,  of  posterity.   That  [*criorl  tnay  U 
divided  into  two  parts  of  ahnost  equal  iloni* 
tioa,  a  period  of  twenty-five  yean  of  contiiifld 
conflict — the  most  momentous  whicU  trtt 
engaged  the  energies  of  a  nation,  and  twenty, 
five  years,  in  which  most  of  us  hare  lifcl, 
of  profound   European   |»eace,  produced  If 
the  sacrifices  made  during  the  years  of  vtf. 
There  will  be  a  time  when  those  ctmutliw 
millions  that  are  sprung  from  our  loiua,  Oc- 
cupying many  parts  of  the  globe,  living  umler 
institutions  derived  from  oun^  s|>cakiug  iu  the 
same   language    is    which    we   oonr^  crv 
thoughts  and  feelings — for  sock  will  y  ^* 
ultimate  result  of  our  wide-tprBid  colunisi* 
tion, — the  time  will  come  when  those  cauato 
millions  wiU  view  w^ith  pride  and  admifitifla 
the  example  of  constancy  and  fortitude  wbfcb 
our  latliers  set  during  the  roomenlou*  peW" 
of  war*    They  will  view  with  admiratioD  <wr 
previous  achievements  by  land  and  •fi»»*i'^ 
determination  to  uphold  the  pnl'         '     ^ 
all  those  qualities  by  the  exhilu  ^ 

we  were  enabled  ultimately,  by  the  eiiuupl' 
we  set  to  foreign  nations,  to  ensun;  tb  ^^' 
liverauce  of  Europe,  In  the  review  y^  ^* 
period  the  conduct  of  our  fathers  during*"' 
years  of  war  will  be  brought  into  clt«f  *® 
trast  with  the  conduct  of  those  of  us  wbob*** 
lived  only  during  the  years  of  j>eaw.  I** 
now  addressing  you  after  the  duntiofl  « 
p<saoe  for  twenty- five  yearn  I  am  na^  ^' 
hibitliig  to  you  the  financial  il'  "  '  "^ 
emban^i^ments  in  which  you  in 
my  confident  hope  and  belief  is  that^foUo*^ 
the  rxiuufile  of  thof»o  who  pr««ed«4  )>»♦  f* 
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^ifijj  locik  ihosti  (itffictiltiea  in  the  face^and  not 
fcfuse  to  Jtuikc  aimilar  sacrifices  to  those 
whiclm  JToiir  fatheri  mjitle  for  the  puri)ose  of 
a|iiiol<]iug  public  credit.  You  will  beiir  ia 
ikiit  this  is  no  coitiual  and  occajsional 
iciAlt^.  Yvii  will  War  in  mind  that  tbere 
■r«  Ui<iicatioii8  aniung  all  the  upper  classes  of 
society  of  iucreaa»ed  comfort  and  cDJoynieBtj 
uf  ittcreaaed  prosperity  and  weaitb  ;  and  that 
«MlciirTe&tly  witli  these  indicattouSj  there 
•sUsIs  31  mighty  evil  whidi  hiia  been  giowirjg 
up  fi>r  the  last  seven  yeiirs,  and  which  you  are 
now  «!ulled  upon  to  weet.  If  you  have,  33  I 
believe  you  have,  the  fortitude  and  constancy 
«'f  ¥/t]ich  you  have  been  set  the  example,  you 
will  uot  consent  with  fohled  arms  to  view  the 
MII1U4U  ^owth  of  thb  mi^'hty  eviL  You  will 
tiot  rec<incile  it  to  your  consciences  to  hope  for 
^^U^^l  from  dimiiiisheil  taxation.  You  will 
^PP^%dopt  the  misemble  expedient  of  adding 
during  peace  and  in  the  midst  of  those  indica- 
tiooa  of  wealth  and  of  increasing  prosperity  to 
^^  burdens  which  posted ty  will  be  called 
••P***  to  bear.  ...  If  you  do  |>ennit 
™*  evil  to  continue  you  must  exi>ect  the 
■•^er©  but  just  judgment  of  a  reflecting  and 
'***^^^p*'Ctiye  posterity.  .  .  .  Your  con- 
duct wiU  |je  contrasted  with  that  of  your 
■^^^ra,  who  with  a  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  a 
f*  will  on  in  Ijx^land,  and  disaster  abroad,  yet 
•nbttiitted,  with  buoyiint  vigour  and  uuivui-sal 
•PP^aune,  with  the  fuuds  as  low  as  52,  to  a 
P*^P^riy-tax  of  ten  per  cent."  Thus  by  in- 
jiix^ctlon  itnd  appeal  did  the  minbter  support 
™  ttchomei  and  be  carried  it  against  the  per- 
***^*it  opposition  of  the  former  government, 
•*  ^^liom  he  launched  many  justifiable  taunts 
"^  ■^ving  reduced  the  finances  of  the  country 
~^  condition  which  made  an  iiu-ome-tax 
.  It  waa  a  proof  of  the  confidence 
in  the  firmneaa  and  sagacity  of  his 

aahip  that  those  to  whom  he  so  ap- 

i***^  should  have  submitted  to  a  vexatious 

*^    Wteful   in)iK*at,  the  incidence  of  which 

^^**^    be  caJcu lilted    only  by  an  inquisition 

^^**  by  person^'  to  whum  the  sntTcrera  would 

*»«%t  unwilling  to  make  known  their  affaira. 

*  iill  know  now  how  repugnant  is  a  tax 

*«*cj|  ill  |cid  under  such  conditions,  but  we  do 

^^  idupt  tiic  aanic  means  of  expressing  our 


disgust.  The  old  merchants  who  remembered 
the  war  property- tax,  and  its  surcharges^  had 
few  jjfitriotic  recollections  to  reconcile  them  to 
a  renewid  of  annoyances,  and  younger  men 
dreaded  the  necessity  for  either  piiylug  or  ex» 
cuaing  themselves  on  the  gi*ound  of  poverty* 
We  are  told  on  good  authority  tliat  in  thebooka 
of  the  Bank  of  England  signed  by  tlie  dmwera 
of  dividends,  were  constantly  written  emphatic 
denunciationa  of  the  minister  and  the  tajt,  by 
tjufferers,  some  of  whom  indulged  in  nnirginal 

or  parenthetical  notes,  such  as,  "D Sir 

Robert  Feel  and  all  his  crew!"  But  the 
measure  passed,  t!ie  anti-corn -law  advocates 
saw  that  they  could  gain  nothing  that  session, 
and  the  attention  ui  the  Letigue  was  at  once 
turned  to  increasing  the  means  of  promoting 
free  trade  in  corn.  The  Pree-ti-ade  Hall  was 
complete.  Another  great  banquet  was  held, 
meetings  were  constantly  aasembled  all  over 
the  country,  a  weekly  paper  was  started,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  collect  j£5{t»000 
for  cai-rying  on  the  work 

The  concluding  effort  of  the  session  may  be 
said  to  have  been  that  of  Mr,  Duncombe,  who 
moved  an  address  to  the  queen,  praying  that 
if  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  took  place  after  the  prorogation ^  pftrlia- 
ment  should  be  rea.ssembkd  to  consider  the 
question  of  an  alteration  of  the  commerce  in 
com.  This  was  too  much  for  the  ministers. 
The  persistency  and  unflagging  dogged  deter- 
mination of  the  anti-corn -law  advocates  had 
exhaubted  alike  their  rhetoric  ajid  their  pa- 
tience. They  would  say  nothing,  but  would 
be  contented  to  outvote  their  opponents  on  a 
division.  But  they  were  not  allowed  to  take 
refuge  in  silence.  The  taunts  of  the  opposition 
roused  Sir  Bohert  Peel,  who  rose  and  with 
passionate  sarcasm  denounced  the  continued 
obstruction  of  public  business  by  these  rej^eated 
motions  against  the  corn-kwfl.  With  equal 
paaaion  Cobden  replied  that  the  salvation  of 
the  people  from  famine  or  the  workhonae 
was  the  essence  of  pubHc  business.  Would  the 
light  honourable  baronet^  he  asked,  resist  the 
appeals  which  Irnd  been  made  to  hiuii  or 
would  he  rather  cherish  the  true  intei-ests  f»f 
the  country,   and  not  allow   himself   to   ba 
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dragged  down  by  a  section  of  the  aristocracy? 
He  must  take  sides,  and  that  instantly;  and 
should  he  by  so  doing  displease  his  political 
supporters,  there  was  an  answer  ready.  He 
might  say  that  he  found  the  country  in  dis- 
tress, and  he  gave  it  prosperity;  that  he  found 
the  people  starving,  and  he  gave  them  food ; 
that  he  found  the  large  capitalists  of  the  coun- 
try paralysed,  and  he  made  them  prosperous. 
This  was  impassioned  language,  and  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  was  ener- 
getic,— the  atmosphere  of  debate  was  heated. 
It  is  well  to  remember  this  in  estimating  what 
took  place  soon  afterwards  in  the  next  session. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  general  dis- 
content, and  to  the  almost  univers^d  distress 
which  afflicted  the  country,  and  in  such  times 
especially  when  some  of  the  leaders  of  a  large 
and  not  well  organized  body,  like  the  Chartists 
at  that  time,  more  than  hint  at  a  resort  to 
physical  force  to  compel  legislation,  or  at  all 
events  use  threats  which  are  intendeil  for  inti- 
midation, and  have  already  practically  resulted 
in  a  resolution  to  cease  from  work,  it  may  be 
expected  that  a  kind  of  insanity  will  prompt 
individuals  to  deeds  of  violence,  or  that  some 
persons  already  insane  will  have  their  delu- 
sions emphasized  by  the  course  of  public 
feeling. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1843,  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Drummond, 
was  passing  along  Whitehall,  when  he  was 
sliot  in  the  side  by  a  man  named  M'Naughten. 
So  dose  was  the  attack  that  Mr.  Drummond's 
coat  was  on  fire  when  he  was  seen  to  put  his 
hand  to  his  left  side  and  to  reel.  The  assassin 
having  fired  one  pistol  placed  it  in  his  breast, 
and  drew  out  another,  which  went  ofi*  as  he  was 
seized  by  a  police  constable,  the  ball  striking 
the  pavement.  Mr.  Drummond,  who  was,  it 
is  believed,  a  man  of  very  endearing  manners, 
only  survived  four  days,  when  he  expired. 
M'Naughten  was  taken  to  a  police  station, 
and  defended  his  crime  on  the  ground  that 
the  Tories  had  been  persecuting  him  for  years. 
He  had  evidently  mistaken  the  secretary  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  it  was  equally  obvious 
that  he  was  suffering,  if  not  from  actual  in- 
sanity, from  mental  aberration.  He  was 
committed    to  tnal  for  wilful  murder;  the 


crime  occasioned  much  sensation  in 
try  and  in  parliament,  but  nob< 
have  foreseen  the  unhappy  manner 
it  became  an  episode  in  an  ensuin 
It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
have  produced  a  very  marked  effecl 
Robert  Peel  himself,  as  it  was  evi 
the  fatal  bullet  was  meant  for  him 
withstanding  the  favoui-able  view 
voured  to  take  at  the  beginning  of  t 
as  to  the  stability  of  the  ministry 
general  reliance  upon  its  measure 
been  burned  in  effigy  in  several  tow 
we  have  seen,  threats  and  denunciai 
not  unfrequent.  It  can  scarcely  be 
that  Peel  was  a  man  who  was  infli 
personal  fear,  but  his  situation  was 
one:  a  man  whom  he  esteemed  and 
intimately  associated  with  him  in  a 
tial  capacity,  had  been  murdered  in 
in  mistiike  for  himself,  and  the  proo 
jKirliameut  had  probably  irritated 
pressed  his  nervous  system,  and  rent 
feverishly  ready  to  catch  at  any  e: 
directed  against  him.  Only  on 
position  that  his  usual  judicious  m 
ance  was  disturbed  by  the  anxieti 
position,  and  by  the  tragic  event  r€ 
can  his  violent  imputations  address 
Cobden  be  explained,  and  unfortu] 
followers  were  only  too  ready  to 
them,  though  it  was  known  with  cert 
no  man  could  have  been  less  open 
charge  than  the  leader  of  the  ant 
movement. 

It  was  in  a  debate  on  a  motion 
Howick  for  a  committee  of  the  wL 
to  consider  the  reference  in  the  quee 
to  the  long-continued  depression  of 
turing  industry  that  Mr.  Cobden,  on 
evening  of  the  discussion,  spoke  ver 
It  was  perhaps  an  unfortunate  cin 
that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  remar 
referred  to  attempts  in  the  House  o: 
associate  ^'an  almost  maniacal  tra 
(by  which  it  was  understood  that  he 
murder  of  Mr.  Drummond),  with 
Corn-law  League,  and  he  particular 
terized  the  language  used  by  Lord  ] 
on  that  occasion  as  ''the  ebullition 
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r«gi4lAt^j<l  mt^^Uect^  rtither  thikn  the  offspring 

of  m.    TOAliciouM  spirit.'*    This  reference  waj*  of 

coiirs-e   t*t  denote  i\w  stubbom  animosity  with 

igirbic^Xi    the  dayman cU  for  a  rei)eal  of  the  com 

cliiii«fA    ^rere  received,  aud  he  had  dismissed 

it  «lC<iig«ther,  1^'beo  in  hia  aulifi^quent  remarks 

an  tbo  attitude  maintaiued  by  Sir  li^^bert  Peel 

in  te£\ijRitig  to  t^ke  any  further  action  in  re* 

6pOEiJ»e    t<)  the  constant  and  repeated  appeak 

of  time  country,  he  adked  the  priiue  minister 

vrhat,     lie  meant  to  do,  with  capit^il  melting 

awa^",  ptfiuperii^m  rapidly  inci'easing, and  foreign 

tnA^  €i<Bclifling,    Everybody  aaw  that  be  muat 

tidoi^tr     some  change  of  plan,  and  it  was  the 

Cutv   of   every  indeptudenl  member  to  throw 

on  t^iro    tl»«  responsibility  of  the  present  state 

of  a-tfixlra— a  responsibility  of  course  arising 

fruirs     13.1s  fiositton.     He  had  the  privilege  of 

i  ng  office.     He  bad  it  in  bis  power  to 

^ae  measures  necessary  for  the  people; 

■*wl    i-f   lie  had  not  that  jxiwer  as  a  minister,  he 

^■J       l»ave  it   by  resigning  l>ia  office.     He 

Id    l)e  held  individually  re8fx)ndible.    The 

ebctoi-4kJ  body  wotild  force  him  to  do  them 

jiiatio^.      It  is  quite  clear  that  this  meant  no 

more-  t;t>jin  that  Sir  Ilol>ert  Peel  was  officially 

^^^ able  for  not  meeting  the  wishes  of  the 

^^•y  ;  that  he  should  either  act  in  accord- 

W>**    "^^^ith  tho  jM>pular  demajjd,  or  resign,  in 

octier*   tiliAt  the  desires  of  the  people  might  be 

•**'^***  |>li8hed.     Nobody  who  knew  Cobden — 

Uis    i^-ikj  ^weeineBS  of  disposition,  his  frank 

tt'^pl**  character,  and  his  truly  religious  life — 

^     **    l^ave  imputed  to  him  any  sinister  mean- 

*"5  9    otit  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  house 

^^^    <?liarged   with  malign  elements.      Peel 

itt^aelf  was  under  a  temporary  illusion,  and 

*^    possible   that  the   convincing   manner 

CJe^ij.  persuasive  language  of  the  corn -law 

git^tor**  had   alremly  Imd  a  coniiideruble 


*if^?ct 


a.gainst  the  arguments  of  the  other  side. 


^  ^U»,Utmeui  that  the  prime  minister  became 


TU. 

*  ^viUoaliy  responsible  for  the  delay  in  fur- 

^   ^gislatiou  wbile  he  retained  office  had 

^*^    than   once   been  made  by  Cobden  at 

of  the  Leagiae,  and  it  lequired  no  ex- 

-  ^  iiiu.     Everybody  underetood  it  to  mean 

^  or^^nlzed  efforts  must  be  made  among 

^^in  to  forc«  the  prime  minister  either  to 

Ion  the  duties  on  food,  or  to  resign  in 


favour  of  a  new  girivenimcut.  But  now  the 
heated  imagination  of  Sir  Robert  discovered 
in  it  a  dreadful  allusion  to  tlie  fate  of  kis 
secretary,  and  to  what  might  be  his  own.  Nor 
was  he  ^one  in  seizing  upon  this  perverted 
interpretation.  He  ro&e,  and  in  an  excited 
and  vehement  manner  exclaimed,  **Sir,  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  stated  here  very 
emphatiailiy  what  he  htis  more  than  once 
stated  at  the  conference  of  the  Anti-Corn-law 
League,  that  he  holds  me  indiviilually  (here 
the  Bpeaker  sj>oke  with  solemn  expression,  and 
amidst  continued  cheering  fix>m  the  ministerial 
bt^nclies) — individually  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tress and  suffering  of  the  country ;  that  he 
holda  me  personally  responsible;  but  be  the 
consequences  of  these  insinuations  what  they 
may,  never  will  I  be  influenced  by  menaces 
either  in  this  house  or  out  of  this  house,  to 
adopt  a  course  w*hich  I  consider  "—  (the  rest 
of  the  sentence  was  unheard  amidst  a  storm 
of  shouts  from  varioiia  parts  of  the  house), 

Mr.  Cobden  may  well  have  l:)een  horrified 
at  the  interpretation  put  upon  words  which 
were  only  suacejjtibJe  of  such  a  meaning  by  a 
strained  application  of  them  to  a  recent  tragi- 
cal occurrence.  He  rose  immediately  and 
Bfiid,  '*  I  did  not  say  that  1  held  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentlemen  personally  i-eaponsible — " 
Here  there  were  ahuuts  of  "^^  Yes,"  and  '*  You 
did,  you  d  id,"  am  idst  cries  for  order  and  appeals 
to  the  chair,  Sir  Robert  Peel  also  crying,  **  You 
did/'  **  1  have  said,"  continuetl  Cobden,  *Hhat 
I  hold  tlie  right  honourable  gentleman  respon* 
sible  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  the  whole  con- 
text of  what  I  said  was  sufficient  to  explain." 
This  was  received  with  criea  of  "No,  no!" 
from  the  ministerial  benches,  and  the  whole 
house  was  in  confusion.  Sir  Robert  Feel 
continuing,  aaid,  "Sii",  the  expression  of  the 
honomiible  gentleman  was  not  that  he  held 
her  majestys  government  respouBible,  but, 
addressing  himself  to  me,  he  aaid  in  the  moBt 
emphatic  manner  that  Jie  held  me  individually 
responsible.'*  At  this  i>oint  Sir  James  Graham 
handed  a  paper  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  after 
looking  at  it  resumed  by  aaying,  **I  do  not 
want  to  overstate  anything,  I  am  not  certain, 
on  reflection,  whether  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  used  the  word  *  jiei-tionally/  but  he  did 
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twice  repent  itmt  he  held  me  uidividttallj 
i\i3jxni«il»le.  I  ani  perfectly  certain  of  that. 
Ttie  honouraLle  gentleman  may  do  so,  and 
lu.iy  iodace  others  to  do  the  same,  bat  I  only 
uutice  his  ti£sertioD  for  the  purpo^  of  saying 
Uiut  it  Bhall  uot  infloeDce  tue  in  the  dischat^ge 
v(  a  public  duty.""  Sir  Robert  included  by 
ix  long  and  ejtceedingiy  able  af»eech  (»n  the 
caused  of  depredsion  of  trade  and  national  dis- 
tress, in  which  he  quoted  endless  authorities^ 
from  David  Hume  to  Mr.  Huskissou;  and 
the  division  showed — ayee^  191,  for  Lord 
Ho  wick  ^8  motion,  and  noes,  300;  but  the 
majonties  were  already  beginning  to  diminish. 
At  the  end  of  the  debate  Mr.  Cobden  again 
rose  and  eanie^tly  denied  the  meaning  which 
had  been  imputed  to  him,  and  his  eipknation 
wam  with  some  stidiiess  and  hauteur  of  man- 
ner accepted  by  Sir  Robort  Feel,  who  waa 
soon  to  know  him  bebter^^  and  to  make  ample 
Acknowledgments  of  his  sincerity  of  purpose 
aud  his  great  ability. 

The  whole  scene  had  been  a  stormy  and  a 
painful  exhibition,  but  it  'was  one  of  those  oc- 
casions when  members  are  carried  away  by 
sudden  gustd  of  paaaion,  aroused  by  the  per- 
verse misi  liter  pre  lution  of  t+ome  remarks  ad- 
verse  to  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  hearers. 
Wo  ai-e  little  accustomed  now  to  these  ebulli- 
tions, but  there  have  always  been  times  at 
which  the  II u use  of  Commons  has  suddenly  be- 
come a  bear>gai<den,  and  it  has  been  compared 
by  high  authority  to  a  gathering  of  schoolboya 
even  when  it  is  pretty  well  behaved.  But,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  not  Imd,  in  Sir  Charles 
Bany's  new  chamber,  so  many  or  so  gross 
scenes  of  noise,  confusion,  and  worse,  as  ai^e 
well  known  to  have  occurred  in  the  days  when 
the  princess-royal  was  yet  in  the  cradle.  One 
such  scene  is  sketched  in  a  letter  of  Macauhiy's. 
f  This  night/'  he  eaya,  "  was  very  stormy.  1 
l.ve  never  seen  such  unseemly  demeanour  or 
li«ftrd  such  scurrilous  language  in  parliament. 
Lord  Norreys  was  whistling  and  making  all 
sorts  of  noises.  Lord  Maidstone  was  so  un- 
mannered  that  I  hope  he  was  drunk.  At  last, 
after  much  grossly  ludecent  conduct,  at  w^hich 
Lord  Elliot  expressed  his  disgust  to  me,  a 
furious  outbreak  took  place.  OXbnueU  was 
so  nidely  interrupted  that  he  used  the  term 


'beastly  beUowiugB.*  Then  rf«&  Mcb  ja  ttp- 
roar  as  do  O,  F.  ntAt  tdL  Cbfcal  Gvikn,  m 
crowd  of  Chartist  in  hoat  of  m  Inviii^i 
equalled.  Hen  on  both  fide*  «tocd  19 
sliook  their  fists  and  baivkd  nl  iW  Uipof  cboif 
voices.  Freshfield,  mha  Vtts  in  tb«  dtair^  wm 
strangely  out  of  his  ele&Mnt;  indeed,  ht  koc* 
his  business  so  little,  '  Lt  first  he 

to  put  a  quesUotij  he  f.i  1  laelf  at  Ej 

Hall  or  the  CVown,  and  mid,  *  As  mmjitiffr 
uf  that  opinion,  pleaee  to  s'  "  '  aktoefcj 
holding  up  th«ir  hands.'    li  r,t  uoihff 

to  keep  the  smallest  order  when  the  stonu 
came.  O'Connell  raged  like  a  niA&l  buH,  Atht 
our  people— I  for  one — while  regretting  mi 
condemning  his  violence,  thought  it  mxich  n^ 
tenuated  by  the  provocatioa.  Cliarlcs  Bullfr 
spoke  with  talent,  as  he  ever  doe%  ajvl  will) 
eameatnese,  dignity,  and  propn  ^i* 

scarcely  ever  does.   A  short  and  i  ug 

scene  pftsaed  between  0*Coutiell  uid  I^ 
Maidstone,  which  in  the  tntttult  e8(a|»ed  Iki 
observation  of  many,  but  which  I  wildW 
carefully*      '  If,*  said  Lord    Maidstoap,  *Uit 
word  'beastly'  is  retracted,  1  slmll  beiati^flW. 
if  not,  I  shall  not  be  satined.'    'I  dcu'ttsiv 
whether  the  noble  lord  be  satisfied  oriwit'  *I 
wish  you  would  give  me  satisfactiou/  *l*^' 
vise  the  noble  lord  to  carry  his  liquor  metklv/ 
At  hist  the  tumult  ended  from  absolute  (ilijs 
cal  weakness.    It  was  past  one,  and  the  «i«wh 
beliowers  of  the  opposition  bad  been  kwliBX 
from  sii  o^clock  with  litUe  interrttpli*>n,    1 
went  home  with  a  headache."     We  hft«  0^' 
no  O'Connell,  but  in  the  stsisiou  of  ' 
have  heard  the  phrase  "beastly  b«ll^^-e 
revived. 


To  the  case  of  M'Nanghten,  who  sbot  ^• 
Drummond,  further  reference  is  perhA|»*^**^ 
as  it  formed  a  point  of  fresh  dei^rtui^e  »ft  *'^  — 
legid  treatment  of  insanity,  and  led  Ui  m*-*'^ 
diacuasion  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  wa«  proved  at  the  tii*U  that  M*N'  ""*  *^ 
was  "  A  man  with  a  grievanoc,"  over  '^ 
had  blooded  till  he  waa  ready  to  fancy  ahu*-^ 
any  human  being  had  iujurvd  hiia*    R 
also  proved  thnl  he  had  traiiaiCt#d 
on  tlie  day  before  he  shot  Dri 
had  shown  not  the  least  siL^i 
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re  IB  now  hardly  a  single  dtudeut 
iters  iwlio  would  lay  tlie  Bliglitodt 
u  siicU  a  circunjstance,  Imt  at  that 
loblic,  the  judges,  and  the  lawyers, 
ly  of  the  medical  profe^ion, 
-i reformed  iu  such  matters.  In 
faughteti  trial  Sir  William  Webb  Fol- 
Tory  solicitor  -  general,  couducted 
ution^  while  Mr.  Cockburu,  Q.C., 
Lonl  Chief -justice,  defended  the 
iie!*e  were  three  judges  ou  the 
Chief-justice  Sir  Nicholas  Con- 
Tindal,  Mr.  Justice  WillLama,  and 
|ttc«  Coleridge  (not  the  present  Lord 
|i'  of  courae).  The  case  wa«  conducted 
liner  which  refiecte^i  honour  upon  all 
|eoncerued ;  the  medical  witnesses  for 
)nce  being  listeued  to  with  respect; 
bllett  declined  to  call  any  medical 
\  iu  reply.  Upon  thi^  tlie  triid  waa 
I  and  the  lord  chief -justice  summed 
sting  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner 
Found  that  at  tlie  time  of  committiug 
|der  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  a 
^rid  illegal  thing.  There  was  nothing 
|l)is;  but  the  jury,  as  may  bu  gathered 
tir  ve4'dict»  re^iUy  directed  tlieir  minds 
^r  |ioint,  namely,  thcqueistjon  whether 

Ener  was  under  an  insane  uncoutrol- 
julse  to  commit  the  murder?    The 
'  of  a  roan  going  about  lo  shoot  Bir 
Feel  because  his  own  father  had  not 
Pm   into  fjartnei^ip  (which  was  the 
\t  of  the  case)  seems  to  have  stailled 
imon-senae  into  a  view  of  the  matter 
all  the  foix*e  out  of  Lord  Cliief- 
idol^a  direction  upon  the  poiut  of 
icy   itcquitted  the  prisoner  on    tlie 

t,  both  in  parliament  and 
it,  had  l>een  very  great,  and  the 
be  Cxjmnions,  and  the  public  generally 
'  alarmed  tbin  edified  or  set  think- 
louso  of  Lords,  as  the  highest 
Scature  (jirajctically  the  hiw  lords 
^bmitted  to  the  common-law  judges 
questions,  and  these  elicited  replies 
the    following    aentenoes    funned 

tlie  party  committed  a 


wrong  act  whde  Ubouring  under  the  idea 
that  he  ws^  redressing  a  supposed  grievance 
or  injury,  or  under  the  impression  of  obtain- 
ing some  pul>lic  or  private  benelit,  ho  was 
liable  to  punishment." 

'*  If  tlie  delusion  were  only  partial*  the  |iarty 
accused  was  equally  liable  with  a  person  of 
sane  mind;'*  and  **if  the  crime  were  com- 
mitted for  any  supposed  injury,  he  w^ould 
then  be  liable  to  the  punishment  awaitictl  by 
the  laws  to  his  crime." 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  these  de- 
liverances amounted  to  a  condemnation  uf  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  if  we  may  guess— and 
practic.'dly  every  one  dtd  guess— what  had 
been  (passing  in  their  minds.  But  thouglt 
these  deliverjinces  have  been  taken  to  repre- 
sent English  law  ever  since,  they  have  been 
more  or  less  disregariled  by  iHith  judges  and 
juries  since  1843«  In  America  and  on  the 
Continent  they  were  generally  condemned  as 
showing  fin  absurd  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  insanity,  and  it  is  now  well  understood 
by  both  legal  and  medical  experts  that 
M*Naughten*s  case  marked  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  in  jurisprudence.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  new  light  has  been  drop- 
ping in  at  different  points  on  this  dreailful 
and  difficult  subject,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  luis  been  handled 
iu  a  more  humane  and  cautious  spirit.  Tlie 
names  of  Dr.  Conolly  and  George  Combe  be- 
long to  history  iu  this  conneciion,  iind  the 
late  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  showed  hieiHelf 
from  time  to  time  an  attentive  and  candid 
student  of  the  jurisprudence  of  insanity. 

On  the  Thui-stlay  evening  foUowiug  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  accusation  of  Mr.  Cobdeu 
nearly  ten  thousrind  persona  assembled  in  the 
Free- trade  Ilall^  Manchester,  to  testify  their 
unabated  attiiohment  to  the  cause  of  free- 
trade  and  its  distinguished  advocate.  Mr. 
Wilson^  the  cbaii-man,  after  giving  an  account 
uf  the  scene  in  the  House  of  CommouSf  and 
residing  some  extracts  from  the  Times,  the 
Morning  Ihraldf  and  the  Standard^  mid : — 

**  For  four  years,  under  many  a  trying 
ealuiuny,  and  under  the  greatest  provocationn, 
we  have  never  deviated  from  pursuing  tlie 
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object  for  which  ihh  League  was  esti^bliflhed; 
w«  have  never,  during  ih&t  period,  turned 
nsuie  to  refute  the  thou5wiDd-!vud-oue  luisre- 
preiieutiitioufl,  to  call  them  hy  the  mildest 
liatue,  by  which  we  have  been  beset ;  and  if 
we  depart  from  tiiat  rule  on  the  present 
occaaiou,  it  ia  ou  account  of  the  attack  being 
one  of  tlie  groasent,  one  of  the  vilest,  one  of 
the  most  painful,  tlmt  <;ould  be  heiiped  upon 
u^.  In  the  name  then  of  all  whu  hm  Included, 
collectively  or  individu;illy,  in  thiBaccuBation, 
I  deny  all  allimice  with,  and  approbation  aud 
knowledge  of,  any  agent  or  means  other  than 
those  that  are  peaceful,  moral,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principleti  of  the  British  consti- 
tution, for  the  aceomj>liahment  of  our  object. 
In  Uie  name  of  the  ladiea,  the  oecupants  of 
those  giillcnea,  who  have  graced  our  meetings 
on  many  a  previous  occiision,  and  who  are 
included  in  that  bajie  attack, — I  deny  it  In 
the  name  of  the  thousands  of  working-men 
wIjo  st^md  before  me  in  this  hall  aud  who  are 
iucluded  in  that  biise  attack,— I  deny  it.  In 
the  name  ol  the  gentlemen  who  stand  around 
mc  on  this  platform,  who  counten%ance  our 
proceedings,  whu  are  identified  with  them, 
and  who  are  included  in  this  attack,— I  deny 
it.  In  the  iiamts  of  the  great  body  of  mer- 
chanta,  nianufnctureis,  t rapiers,  and  othera  in 
thia  aud  in  different  parUi  of  the  country, 
identitied  with  us,  aud  who  av^  iucluded  in 
this  attack,— I  deny  it.  In  Uie  name  of  the 
niayora,  magistrate^?,  pre-^ervera  of  the  peace, 
and  membei'a  of  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture, who  have  contributed  to  our  funds,  and 
who  have  also  sanctioned  our  proeee<linga, 
and  are  included  in  the  attack, — I  deny  it 
Aud»  lastly,  in  the  name  of  two  thousand 
ministers  of  religion,  who  have  left  their 
sacred  calling  that  they  might  lend  tlieir  aid 
in  obtaining  bread  for  tlie  hungry  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  naked,  and  who  are  include<l  in 
the  attack,— I  deny  it  And,  finally,  I  burl 
back  the  calumny  u|ion  whoever  may  choose 
to  utter  it,  as  a  most  atrocious,  most  wdfid, 
most  audacious  faL^hood/'  The  hall  during 
tJiis  emphatic  repudiation  of  the  charges 
against  the  League  presented  a  moat  extraor- 
dinary scene  of  excitement,  ;ind  it  wils  not 
till  the  expiration  of  some  momentis  after  t!ie 


chairman  bad  taken  his  »eat  that  \i  aq' 
The  meeting  waa  then  addres^d  by  Htflii^ 

Asbw*orth,  Esq,,  of  Bolton,  Th  '     ley, 

Esq.,  Sir  Tliomaij  Potter,  John  ijq., 

Alderman  Callauder,  and  other  gentlcmeit, 
and  an  address  of  tlianks  to  Mr.  Cobcien, 
and  of  confidence  in  him,  wa8  paawed  unaai- 
mously. 

From  this  time  London  became  the  head* 
quarteiv  of  the  movement  The  Uistrnf^ 
thi-oughout  the  countrj^  immediately  folluwin^ 
the  attack  in  parliament  on  Cobdeu  aud  the 
League  wem  exo«*eding)y  numerous,  and  wtiffli 
the  most  im portion t  of  these  a^-^  ' '  it 
to  be  held   in  Lomlon  the  »»«».  iii 

truly  be  called  national. 

But  the  gi^eat  orgjuiization  had  alrcadj^  hvm 
completed,  and  had  attained  to  va&t  djaifio- 
sions  before  M:mchester  ceased  to  be  ' 
centre.  A  foreign  viaitor(Kohl),WTitiii^ 
subject  after  a  visit  to  our  large  towns,  »J«'— 
**  Manchester  is  tlie  centre  of  th«  iiu 
law,  as  Birmingham  is  of  the  univti 
frage  agitation.    At  Mand tester  ai»  UM  ^' 
eral  meetings  of  the  Anti-Coni-bw  Les^^ 
and   here   it   is   that   the   commitUft'  d  d» 
Loiigue  constantly  sits.     The  kiniiut*«i  of  » 
friend   procured  me  admission    to  tli(«  i^f^^ 
establishment  of  the  Leagxie  at  Mawcheiltft 
where  I  had  the  satisfactiitn  of  seeing  »•»" 
hearing  much  that  surprised  and  iat^^nssi''^ 
me.     George  Wilson  and  otlier  well*kw'W 
leaders  of  the  League  who  were  hsbbiW'^ 
in   the  committee- room    received   n\«  *•  • 
stranger  with  much  kindness  and  ho  i 
readily  answering  all  my  questions,  au  ■  - 
ing  me  acquainted  with  the  details  uf  ^^*^ 
operations.       I    couldu*t   help   ;. 

whether  in  Germany  men  who  ii ^^' 

such  talent  and  energy  the  fnndanientAl  l^^** 
of  the  state,  would  not  have  been  l^tig  ^^ 
shut  up  in  some  gloomy  prison  as  coo»|ui«*''^^ 
and  traitors,  instead  of  being  permitted 
cany  on  their  op>eration8  thus  freely  *^^ 
boldly  in  the  broad  light  of  day;  and,  •Kand--^' 
whether  in  Gernuuiysucli  men  would  ev«r 
ventured  to  admit  a  stranger  into  aQ 
secrets  with  such  frank  and  op^n  ooi 

**I    was  astonisticil    to   obiserr©    how 
leagucr^f  all  priv^at*  t^  rM»iift.  tiK«tJv 
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lafiictui^en^  inid  meu  uf  lettera,  conducU?tl 
(loliticftl  buainesi!,  UkesUtissmeii  and  uilnisteFS. 
A  taJcut  foi'  public  bwaiuess  seems  au  innate 
facuitjr  in  the  Englisli.  WbiUt  I  wi\a  in  the 
oacamitl^e-room  immense  d ambers  of  letters 
wcj^  liTOUght  in,  opened,  read,  and  answered, 
without  a  moment's  deLij.  Theae  lettei's, 
(muring  in  from  all  parts  uf  t!ie  United  King* 
doni,  wew  of  the  most  various  contents,  some 
trivi»i«  aome  important,  but  all  connected 
witli  the  objects  of  the  party.  Some  brought 
newa  of  the  movements  of  eminent  kaguers 
«r  of  their  opponents,  for  tlie  eye  of  the  Lettgae 
in  ever  fixed  upon  the  daiugn  both  of  friend 
md  enemy.  Others  eon  U'lioed  pe<:uiji:i.ry  con- 
tributions from  well-wishera  of  the  cnnse, 
/nr  e:w;h  of  whom  the  president  immediately 
ifictA^tetl  an  appropriate  letter  of  thanks. 
Other  letters  relab?d  anecdotes  showings  the 
Jirogress  of  tlie  cause,  and  the  gradual  defec- 
tioa  of  the  farmtars^  the  most  resolute  sup- 
fiorters  of  Peel. 

•*  Thi^  League  lias  now,  by  means  of  local 

Jiittiociattons  in  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ex- 

t«ii(ieci  it€  opemtion  and  influence  over  the 

^^hole  country,  and  attained  an  astonishing 

KiMional  Importance.     Its  festivals,  anti-corn- 

Iaw  bazaars^  anti-coru-law  bauquets,and  others 

of   like    nature,   appear  like    great  national 

BBfaiUYeraaries,       Besides    the    acknowledged 

^BemlMM^  of  the  League,  there  ai^e  numt»era  of 

Miportaiit  men  who  work  with  them  and  for 

'Cheiii  in  secret.      Every  person  who  contri- 

Isnlas  £^^^  to  the  League  fund  has  a  seat  and 

m  voice  in  their  council.     The}"  have  com* 

kntttecs  of  working-men  for  the  more  thorough 

diaBemiuation  of  their  doctrines   among  the 

lower  cliiaaea^  &nd   committees  of  kdies  to 

firocQre  the  coH>pertition  of  women.     They 

%aT«  lecturers  who  are  perpetually  traversing 

%he  country  to  fan  the  flames  uf  agitation  in 

%]m   mind^  of   tlie   pi^ojJe.      Tluse   lecturei^ 

lifted  bold  conferences  and  dUjintations  with 

laetureni  of  the  opposite  party,  and  not  unfre- 

^]iieiitly  drive  them  in  disgrace  from  the  Jield. 

It  U  aiso  the  business  of  the  travelliug  lee- 

Iturora   to  keep  a   vigilaut   watdi   on   every 

^DOTeoMSil  of  th«t  unemy  and  acquaint  the 

l^mgiLc  with  eV(ti y  circumstance  likely  Uj  atl'ect 


to  Llie  queen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  and  other  distiugiiished  jjeople, 
to  whon»,  as  well  its  to  the  ft>ieign  ambassa- 
dors, they  send  copies  of  these  journals  con* 
taining  the  moHt  faithful  accounts  of  their 
proceedings.  8*:)metime8  they  send  personal 
deputations  to  diatinguished  opponents,  in 
order  to  tell  them  disagreeable  truths  to  their 
faces.  Kor  do  the  leagues  neglect  the  potent 
instrumentality  of  that  hundred -armed  Bria- 
reus  the  press.  Not  ordy  do  they  spread 
their  opinions  through  the  medium  of  those 
jouniiUa  favourable  to  them  ;  they  issue  many 
periodicals  of  their  own,  which  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  League.  These 
contain,  of  course,  full  repoiia  of  all  meetings, 
proceedings,  and  lectures  against  the  ooni- 
kws;  extracts  from  anti-coni-law  publicii- 
tions  repeating  for  the  thousand  I  h  time  Umt 
monopoly  is  contrary  to  the  order  <>f  nature, 
and  that  the  League  seeks  only  to  reetoi'e 
the  just  order  of  Providence;  original  articles, 
headed  'Signs  of  the  Times/  *Anti-Corn- 
law  Agitation  in  London,'  *  Progress  of 
the  Gootl  Work,'  &e.  &c.;  and  ItmU  not 
least,  poems  entitled  *  Lays  of  the  League,' 
advocating  in  various  ways  the  cause  of 
free- trade,  and  satirizing  their  opponents 
generally  with  more  lengthine«8  than  wit. 
Nor  does  the  anti-com-law  party  omit  to 
ikviijl  itself  uf  the  agt-ncy  of  those  cheap  little 
pamphlets  called  *^  tracts,''  whicii  are  such 
favourite  piirty  wesipons  in  England.  With 
these  tiny  dissertations,  seldom  costing  more 
than  twopence  or  threepence,  and  generally 
written  by  some  well-known  anti-corn-law 
leader,  such  astbbdcn  and  Stuige,  the  League 
are  pei-petually  attjicking  the  public,  as  with 
a  bombiirdment  of  small  shot.  I  saw  some 
three  or  four  dozen  of  such  publications  an- 
nounced at  the  same  time  by  one  bookseller, 
Mr.  Gadsby.  Still  tinier  weapons,  however, 
are  the  anti-corn- law  wafers,  consisting  of 
short  mottoes,  couplet*i,  and  aphorisms  of 
every  chuss,  grave  and  gay,  serious  and  satiri* 
cal,  witty  and  unmeaning;  but  all  bea^ring  on 
the  one  point  of  monopoly  and  free-tnide- 
Tbese  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  Bible, 
atiiuetimes  from  the  works  of  celebnited  writei'H 
sometix] 


u 
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•:.V.'  '^  :r--;  *:»]>.'  r.      Ei^}.U:Kn  Bt^r^tU  cf  theaae 

wif-sr*  ai*  ioM  .ii  &  pi'«*  */  '-^-^^2'  ^■■'''  <'oe  shil- 
i !!#:;•.  aii'J  ea^vh  .-L«*t  coLia;r>  fonj  niottoes. 
A--.VyLjaJ*;n;.'  .L-i'r^i  j»  :Lt  jrofiise  expeLditore 
',f  1a 'y>  ir.  ii»'^*zu-i\vf.  wit,  aiid  liilcnt,  and  like- 
Tri.Vf  of  «fjp;-iity.  foil 7.  and  dulne&si},  with 
which,  iij  thU  woii'i^rf  ul  Eii^'laitd,  the  smalleet 
[ATtT  oiftniUfAih  sue  ciirieil  on !  Even  in 
f^iihlT^na  Vxfolu  do  both  the  leaguers  and 
ajjU-lea^em  carry  oij  their  warfare,  thus  early 
iowiij^  the  fiee'iij  of  [larty  Rpirii  in  the  niind^ 
of  future  generatioDH. 

"All  the  jmblicatiouii  of  the  Lea^e  are  not 
only  written,  but  prints,  bound,  and  pub- 
lif'he'l  at  the  Lea;;^iie  rotjma,  in  Market  Street, 
Manchester.  I  went  through  the  various 
rfMjum  where  therte  ofKsration:)  are  carried  on, 
until  I  came  at  last  to  the  grertt  League  dep6t, 
where  book>»,  j/amphlets  letters,  uewitfiapers, 
HjieecheH,  ref^irta,  tract"*,  and  wafers,  were  all 
pile^l  in  neat  fia^L-keU  of  every  fM>saible  size  and 
api^rarance,  like  the  great  packets  of  muslin 
and  calico  in  the  great  warehouses  of  Man- 
ch*-Hter.  Beyond  this  wajs  a  refreshment  room 
in  which  tea  was  offered  us  by  several  ladies, 
with  whom  we  engaged  in  conversation  for  a 
little  while. 

"  I  cannot  join  the  sanguine  expectation  of 
the  leaguers  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be  the 
last  English  minister  who  will  venture  to  up- 
hold monofx>ly.  It  is  well  known  how  long 
mich  stniggles  generally  la^t,  and  how  very 
frequeiitly,  when  the  longed-for  prize  ap[>ears 
on  the  iKjint  of  being  atUiined,  it  is  suddenly 
snatched  away  from  that  oft-deluded  Tantalus 
— the  fKJOple.  The  immediate  aim  of  the 
leaguers  is  the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws,  but 
they  do  not  propose  to  stop  at  the  attainment 
of  this  object.  They  will  then  turn  the  same 
wea|)on  which  brought  down  the  corn-laws 
against  all  other  trade  monopolies  and  custom- 
house regulations,  first  in  England  and  then 
in  other  countries,  till  at  length  all  commercial 
restrictions  between  different  nations  shall  be 
totally  done  «away  with,  and  trade  rejoice  in 
the  golden  sunshine  of  freedom  all  over  the 
world, — a  tempting  object,  but,  alas!  a  long 
and  doubtful  road.'' 


Dori!!^  tL»  perud  c£  iL*  srs^^  far  the 
repEAl  *.i  xht  coTL'lAWi^  wlkh  v-±  are  &ov 
reTicwin^.  s^rtx^  cl  t2j*  nies.  -i>  wSiGin  <m 
aiieLtion  ha»  been  alr^^j  dir«eced  took  i 
coLsid-rrkble  azki  sx^t^isMsi  An  unexpecMi 
part  in  the  strife. 

We  have  already  E.-i^tei  bow.  apcc  tlie  f^iat 
of  his  att<rmpt  to  iz:t7c^3o«:   socie  «:ffectiTe 
modification  of  tikr  tari£l.  Lc^d   MelU'nrDe 
m.'iy  be  said  to  di3&|>peakr  from  finl^ic  life.   It 
was  in  the  year  following  his  redremeLt  fnm 
o£ce  that  he  underwent  an  attack  ol  panlyHS, 
which  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  eD«L 
Considering  how  little  he  noilj  dioL  it  is,  at 
first  sight,  curious  to  sce  the  space  whi^^i  bis 
image  appears  to  nil   in   the  record  of  the 
time.     This  was  largely  the  nssolt  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  queen  herself.     It  would  It  disre- 
spectful tu  say  that  he  **  coached  "  her  niajestr 
at  the  commencement  of  her  reign;  bat  it  is 
known  that  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  hi» 
latter  years— those  that   were  active,  ai  all 
events— to  direct  personal  attendance  upon 
his  sovereign ;    that   his   admiration  of  ber 
qualities  and  demeanour  was  unbounded,  and 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Edinbvy^ 
Revit'ic,  **  he  died  regarded  almost  as  a  btlier 
by  the  queen." 

That  so  sincere  a  Radicsd  and  so  good  a 
judge  of  men  as  the  unfortunate  Lord  Doriuo 
should  have  pointed  out   Melbourne  as  the 
man  who  was  to  head  the  goveniment  aft^^ 
the  retirement  of  Earl  Grey  may  be  strange* 
but  such  is  the  fact.     And  there  is  a  cerU^^ 
pathos  in  Melbourne  s  own  account  of  tl^* 
statesman's  jxisition:— "The  exploits  of  i^-^ 
soldier  are  performed  in  the  light  of  the**"^^ 
and  in  the  face  of  day;  they  are  perforn^-- 
before  his  own  army,  before  the  enemy;  tl^ 
are  seen,  they  are  known ;  for  the  most  pc^^^^-^^^ 
they  cannot  be  denied  or  disputed,  they  ^^^ 
told  instantly  to  the  whole  world,  and  recei 
at  once  the  meed  of  praise  which  is  so  ju 
due  to  the  valour  and  conduct  that  achie   ^ 
them.    Not  so  the  services  of  the  ministe^^ 
they  lie  not  so  much  in  acting  in  great  cri^^ 
as  in  preventing  those  crises  from  arisin-----'' 
therefore  they  are  often  obscure  and  unknoi^^^^ 
subject  to  every  spedeB  of   miflrepresenO^' 
tion,  and  effected  amidst  obloquy,  Attack,  b^^^ 
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jktioti,  wLOst  in  nsality^  entitteil  to  tlie 
tion  and  gratitude  of  the  coaiitry;  — 
liow  fn^quently  are  su'.'li  servir^'a  lust  in  the 
BfjttUlity  which  they  have  been  the  means 
crving  and  amidst  the  prospeiity  which 
liavc  themselves  created."  These  precipe 
were  uttered  wliile  Lord  Mel  bourne 
,  Mr.  Lamb,  but  they  were  adopted  by 
tlmn  once  in  later  life.  Tliere  niuat 
en  a  certain  insouciance  abo\it  tire 
I  tmt  there  was  no  bitterness,  and  he  tie- 
in  decisive  language  that  hia  exj>eri- 
ettce  of  life  had  led  hini  to  think  well  of  man- 
kind in  general  He  derive(?  much  of  his 
ifer  from  a  certain  genial  trantpiillitVj  in 
there  were  changing  colours  of  hun- 
humour.  Tliere  are  not  many  witty 
Iigs  recorded  of  hin»,  but  his  manner  ini- 
ed  the  didlest.  When  in  1834  a  procea- 
lion  of  lOt),iXK)  Radical  working-men  mm-ched 
tlirotigh  Ixindon,  and  presented  themseh*ea — 
113  many  a&  there  was  room  for — in  Downing 
iiJtreet,  with  their  **  monster "  [letition,  they 
found  Lonl  Melbourne  looking  out  of  window 
10  be  might  have  done  at  a  Punch -and- Judy 

K.  The  j>€tition  had  been  rolled  into  the 
by  the  front  door  in  great  pomp  and 
J  but  the  leaders  of  the  deputation  were 
quietly  told  (as  we  have  already  bin  ted)  that  a 
petition  brought  up  in  Uiis  fa.^hion  could  not 

gceived,  and  the}'  had  to  ask  leave  to  carry 
t  by  the  ImicI  door.     It  was  a  great  blow 
the  people  in  their  thousands."    Perhaps 
Bay  remind  a  reader  here  and  there  of  an 
lent  of  certain  riots  in  the  manufactuinng 
ricts.     A  great  manufacturerf  who  had  a 
Her-party  coming  off  on  a  certain  night, 
\  warnexl  that  the  mob  would  take  advui- 
of  that  occasion  to  sack  and  burn  his 
and   milk.     He  wa^  recommended  to 
|ciff  his  dinner-pjirty  and  apply  for  military 
But  he  adopted  another  plan.     He  had 
[water-jK*wer  of  his  e^t^blinhmeut  so  ar- 
and  manipulated  that  the  turning  nf 
Dp-cock  would  droi*'n  the  streets.     This 
bgrment  wn&  plAoed  under  his  control  by 
Iwith  11  little  piece  of  mechanism  at 
ft>t  it),  which  he  caused  to  be  brought 
}m  chair.     In   the  middle  of  diiuier 
I  WM  A  dull  ix>ar  fi^ni  witliout^  Diei^en- 


gel's  hurried  in  to  say  that  the  moment  had 
arrived.  The  guests  turned  jiale,  but  Uje 
worthy  manufacturer  quietly  touched  a  spring 
ami  let  out  the  waters.  There  was  some  bad 
language  in  the  street,  but  the  drendied  mob 
soon  found  theii'  way  to  tlieir  hornets.  Not 
so  angry,  i^erhapa,  but  equally  discomfited 
must  have  been  the  "leaders"  who  had  to 
ask  leave  of  Loi^  Melbourne's  secretarj^  to 
carry  out  the  great  petition  back  way,  and 
order  a  hackney-coach  up  for  it.  **0h,  oer- 
Lainlyl'*  said  Mellx>ume,  and  the  honours  of 
the  day  wei*e  lost 

In  the  contest  for  free-trade  Joseph  Hume 
was  of  course  in  his  element.  Few  of  the 
politicians  of  that  time  have  received  such 
scant  justice  from  the  public  as  Mr.  Hume. 
He  was  commonly  looked  uj»on  as  a  mere 
hnggler  over  the  national  expenditure.  There 
never  was  a  greater  mistake.  He  w*a8  a 
travelled  man,  a  man  of  considerable  culture* 
and  the  consistent  friend  of  oTerj  populai* 
measure  that  has  been  accepted  as  an  indis- 
putable booo.  He  was  to  be  seen  in  tin* 
wonderful  caricatures  of  IB,  with  gliss  on 
eye*  speaking  to  the  estimates  and  calling 
attention  to  **the  sum-tottle  of  the  whole.*' 
But  the  artist,  either  by  intention  or  instinct, 
or  both,  expressed  in  the  face  mid  head  the- 
imfierturbable  conscientiousness  of  the  man. 

Conscientious  he  was  in  all  he  did.  He 
began  life  as  a  naval  surgeon  in  the  pay  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  served  his 
country  well  while  he  Wiis  in  the  E.ist.  To 
dwell  <>n  this  would  be  beyond  our  scope, 
but  Hume  was  serving  in  the  Mahratta  war 
at  the  very  time  the  struggle  at  Aasjiye  wa^ 
going  on  in  India.  He  made  a  fortune,  and 
then  travelled  on  the  Continent. 

The  cause  of  education  had  no  better  or 
more  determine^l  friend  than  Joseph  Hume, 
but  he  wjis  always  gi'eat  on  finaucird  ques. 
tioiifl.  Castlereagh  thought  it  becoming  to 
hold  him  up  to  ridicule  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons m  **  harlequin  and  clown*"  Even  Mr. 
Huskisson^  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
snubbed  him.  By  this  time,  however,  even 
the  Edinburgh  Review  had  found  out  hia  use- 
fuhu'MM  afid  ijid  him  [mblie  honuur. 
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It  waa  a  great  mistAke  to  look  upon  Jofiepb 
Hume  as  a  mere  "dour**  or  liumdiam  tuan; 
he  was  a  great  Jidvocate  of  pt-»pular  Iiolidiiy- 
tUAking^,  iiud  it  wjis  largely  due  to  lii^  etforts 
that  such  placed  u»  Hampton  Court  and  tbo 
British  Museum  were  made  more  acceaaihle 
to  the  pul>lic.  The  labours  he  went  through, 
And  the  expeuditure  he  niade^  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  forwAi*d  the  return  of  Liberal 
members  for  parll*Lmeut  iii  tlie  first  election 
after  the  reform  bill  were  incredible.  He 
declined  to  take  offieo,  and  he  woidd  have 
been  out  of  parliament  in  1837,  when  he  lost 
the  election  for  Middlesex,  hnd  not  O^CoDuell 
aaaiated  hia  return  for  Kilkenny^  In  1842, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  received  by 
hia  old  Scottish  constituents  and  sat  for  tht? 
burghs  of  Montrose,  He  was  too  homelj  a 
man  for  anybcKly  to  think  of  offenng  him  a 
title  in  those  days,  but  very  few  memliera  of 
parliament  have  ever  deserved  better  of  their 
c^^untry  than  plain  Joseph  Hume. 

In  looking  bjick  uj>on  a  long  track  of  years, 
it  occnra  to  the  candid  mind  that,  large  aa  had 
been  the  apace  ocoupieil  by  Lord  Brougham  in 
the  pnblic  eye,  it  is  not  emy  to  be  quite  sure 
thnt  justice  has  been  done  to  him  for  hia  great 
public  services.  His  versatility,  indiscretion, 
and  unaccountable  temper  were  always  against 
him,  and  his  amazing  activity  was  not  easy 
to  follow.  He  was  t^oo  often  seen  in  the  midst 
of  a  blaze  of  fireworks  of  his  own  letting-off, 
and  there  waa  ftlwaya  a  sort  of  jealously  of  his 
splendid  t'deuts.  The  general  suggestions 
contained  in  these  remarks  are  not  new  to  the 
reader  of  this  narrative,  but,  after  fdJ,  wo  too 
readily  forget  our  l^enef actors  or  disparage 
them  unduly  when  they  do  not  quite  pleiiae 
us  in  tlie  details  of  their  career.  Tliere  was 
a*^n\in  and  again  reason  to  complain  of 
Broughiim,  but  how  many  useful  things  he 
did !  In  the  new  reign  we  ^d  him  almost  as 
busy  and  ns  Inconsistent  as  ever.  The  bill  for 
enabling  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  give  to 
mothers  tho  custody  of  the  cliildren  of  a 
rriage  in  certain  cases  of  domestic  difference 
»the  most  natural  measure  in  the  world,  one 
would  have  thouufht — Wi^s  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  please  the  grvut  i^x-chancellor.    There  was, 


liowever,  true  sagacity  of  a  kind  tn  hb  remark 
that  the  edifice  of  the  laws  relating  to  woioeD 
wasone  whieh^  once  touchefl,  won! ^  '  lied 

again  and  again.      Twice  diil  ht-  »t- 

tack  the  great  quustiou  of  national  pdncitiiiR, 
and   twic«  wei*e  the   nii'axures   he   projiow^l 
unfortunate;  the  bills  never  went  beyoad  ih* 
first  reading.      But  much  honour  was  due  to 
him  for  his  persistent  energy  in  a  good  cnwu. 
County  courts  are  by  no  means  a  perfect  initi- 
tution,  but  they  have  pn>^-ed  vejy  useful,  Ami 
it  is  to  Br^iughara  that  we  cbiellj  owe  wbt- 
ever  good  has  been  got  out  of  this  cheapen- 
ing of  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  small  debt*. 
Brougham  was  the  originator  of  soDiw  raeftil 
changes  in  the  law  of  evidence,  and  we  m 
still  far  behind  his  proposals  for  reforro  tn 
various  ilirections.     Whether  there  shoulil  I* 
a  public  prosecutor  or  not  is  an  open  t[»»»* 
tion.    Brougham  thought  there  should,  and  i^ 
he  was  right  we  owe  the  enistence  of  wich  un 
oflBcer  in  England  mainly  to  hb  adroeacy.  If 
the  coditicsition  of  the  criminal  Uw  is  not  fi»f 
off,  that  also  we  owe  to  Brougham  more  lh*o 
to  any  other  man,  except  his  yirivate  tutor  ao4 
inspirer  Bentliam*     We  have  not  yet  goi   *** 
far  as  making  systematic  legid  provision  f^*^ 
giving   compensation  to  persons  wrofigf*** 
prosecuted  in  certain  cases,  but  that  IfO  <^^ 
oue  of  Brougham's  pro|>08als.    It  wa*  amuM^^-^ 
and  no  doubt  in-itating,  to  find  the  xma  "f^  -^ 
had  spoken  and  voted  against  the  dutisi 
com,  and  who  eventually  supjHirted  Ihetr  ^^ 
pefd,  resenting  the  activity  of  the  Auli-r^^^^ 
law  League,  on*  the  ground  that  it  wi»       ^ 
attempt  to  intimidate  the  government    1^ 
lordijhip  had  done  his  share  of  intiraiihit] 
in  days  gone  b>':   but,  alaal  the  days  «re^ 
gone  by. 

During  the  strenuous  debate®  of  iS-13  . 
Glad:?tone  was  an  able  ally  of  the  piime  I 
ister,  and  gave  valuable  services  to  the  |^)v 
raent  of  which  he  was  a  member;  but  allh« 
he  had  reached  a  position  of  gneal  rwfx 
bility  and  of  remarkable  influence,  whctt  I 
high  talents  found  an  ap|:«ro[)nate  sphen?, 
was  unable  to  fitUow  his  chi^l  in  rrlatioii 
one  of  those  eccl^.iAstic.<iJ   j 
ho  bid  «poken  and  wiitt*  t. 
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|of  tlie  yenr  1844  Sir  Bobert 
aown  to  him  hw  opinion  that 
to  remodel  and  to  increase 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
foth.  He  was  the  youngest  mem- 
fOvenimeDt,  entirely  bonnd  np 
policy,  and  warmly  atticlied  Ivy 

ren  affection,  to  its  head  and 
leading  membej-s.  "Of  asso- 
vhttt  was  termed  ultra-Toryism, 
►oliti*38"  he  hns  said  since,  **I 
earned.     I  well    knew  that  the 

krt  Peel  were  not  merely  ten- 
ft  it  was  right  they  should, 
ped  intention.  The  choice 
rtiercfore,  was  to  support  his 
to  retire  from  his  government 
OD  of  complete  isolation^  and 
than  this,  subject  to  a  grave 
atation  of  political  eccentricity. 
II  knew,  could  have  no  other 
ila  r  that  it  would  be  a  tribute 
rhich,  as  I  have  urgerU  must 
f  the  restraint  of  changes  of 
Qduct  in  public  men."  Mr, 
lecliired  tkit  he  never  enter* 
of  opposing  the  measure  of 
P^li  and  tliat  Lord  Derby,  to 
I  already  been  indebted  for  much 
Ines-s  was  one  of  tliuse  colle^tgues 
dissnade  him  from  resigning 
L  him  that  such  an  act  mnst 
Bistanee  to  the  measure  of  the 
that  he  would  run  the  risk 
i  with  a  fierce  religious  agita- 
one's  reply  to  this  was  that 
I  to  his  purpose  of  retirement, 
not  perceive  the  necessity 
by  resistance  to  the  pro* 
made  to  him  by  some 
ed  it;  but  they  were  at 
^fliis  whole  purpose  being  to 
tn  a  position  in  which  he  would 
isidcr  what  f^liould  be  his  course, 
liable  to  any  just  sitspicion  on 
onaj  intei'est. 

ifane,^'  says  Mr,  Gladstonei 

nth  A  great  price  obtained  I 

[  The   political   as^odation   in 

Iw:l»<   to   mo   ni    iho   thiK*   the 


cdpha  and  ome^a  of  public  life.  Tlie  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Kolwrt  Peel  was  believed  to  be  of 
immovable  strerj^fth.  My  jtlace,  as  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade»  was  at  the  very  kernel 
of  its  ma*3t  interesting  operations;  for  it  wjis 
in  progress,  from  year  to  year  with  con- 
tinually waxing  courage,  towards  the  emanci- 
j>ation  of  industry,  and  therein  towards  tJje 
accumplishment  of  another  gi'eat  and  blessed 
work  of  public  justice.  Giving  up  what  I 
highly  prized ;  aware  that 

'mal^sarUi 
Gratia  neqiiicquam  coit,  et  rescinditur;* 

I  felt  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
opinionated,  and  wanting  in  deference  to 
really  great  authorities;  and  I  could  not  but 
know  that  I  ahould  inevitably  be  regarded  as 
fastidious  and  fanciful^  titter  for  a  dreamer^ 
or  possibly  a  schoolman,  than  for  the  active 
purposes  of  public  life  in  a  busy  and  moving 
age." 

In  the  month  of  January,  1845,  if  not 
sooner,  the  resolution  of  the  cabinet  was 
taken,  and  he  resigned.  The  public  judg- 
ment, as  might  have  been  expected,  did  not 
favour  the  act;  but  it  was  remarked  at  the 
time,  or  ahortl}^  afterwards,  upon  the  case,  sis 
a  rare  one,  in  which  a  public  man  had  in* 
jnreii  himself  witli  the  public  by  an  act  w^hirh 
Toust  in  fairness  be  taken  to  be  an  iict  of  self- 
denial. 

Mr.  Gladstone  calb  attention  to  this  fonuer 
expression  of  opinion  in  his  article  on  hischange 
of  opinion  before  the  Irish  Church  bill.  He 
says,  *^I  hope  that  reference  to  tJiis  criticism 
will  not  be  considered  boastfuL  It  can  liardly 
be  so;  for  an  infirm  judgment,  exhibited  in  a 
practical  indiscretion,  ia  after  all  the  theme  of 
these  pages.  I  do  not  claim  acquittal  upon 
any  one  of  the  counts  of  such  an  indictment 
as,  I  have  admitted,  may  be  brought  against 
the  conduct  I  pursued.  One  point  only  T 
plead,  and  plead  with  confidence.  Such  con- 
dtict  proved  that  I  was  sensible  of  the  gravity 
of  any  great  change  in  political  conduct  or 
opinion,  and  desirous  beyond  all  things  uf 
giving  to  the  country  the  only  guarantees  that 
could  be  given  of  my  integrity,  even  at  the 
f3c|HnKH  (»f  my  juilgraentaud  fitness  f or  affaira. 
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If  auy  mail  doubts  this,  I  ajsk  him  to  ask 
himself,  What  demand  political  honour  could 
have  m;ule,  with  wliich  I  failed  to  comply?" 
In  the  ensuing  debate  on  the  address  (Feb- 
ruary 4th,  1845)  Ijord  John  Itusscll,  in  temis 
«»f  courtesy  and  kindness,  ciilled  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  re- 
tirement. He  rej>lied  that  it  had  reference  to 
the  intentions  of  the  government  with  respect 
to  Maynooth;  that  those  intentions  pointed  to 
a  measure  "  at  variance  with  the  system  which 
he  had  maintained,''  "  in  a  form  the  most  de- 
tailed and  deliberate,"  "  in  a  published  trea- 
tise:" that  although  he  had  never  set  forth  any 
theory  of  political  affairs  as  "under  all  circum- 
stances inflexible  and  immutable,"  yet  he 
thought  those  who  had  borne  such  solemn 
testimony  to  a  particular  view  of  a  great  con- 
stitutional question  "  ought  not  to  be  parties 
re8[)onsible  for  proposals  which  involved  a 
material  departure  from  it."  Tlie  purpose  of 
his  retirement,  be  said,  was  to  place  himself, 
HO  far  as  in  him  lay,  in  a  position  to  form  "not 
only  an  honest,  but  likewise  an  independent 
and  an  uusus|)ected  judgment"  on  the  plan 
likely  to  be  submitted  by  the  government. 
He  also  spoke  as  follows  in  more  forms  than 
one: — 

"  T  wish  again  and  most  distinctly  to  state 
that  1  am  not  prepared  to  take  part  in  any 
religious  warfare  against  that  measure,  such 
as  I  believe  it  may  be;  or  to  di-aw  a  distinction 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  other  de- 
nominations of  Cliristians  with  reference  to 
the  religious  opinions  which  each  of  them 
respectively  may  hold." 

By  this  declaration  Mr.  Gkdstone  claims 
that  his  freedom  on  the  Irish  Church  ques- 
tion was  established;  and  that  it  has  never 
since,  during  a  period  of  nearly  five-and- 
twenty  years,  been  conipromiseil.  Some  may 
say  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to  have  en- 
dowed Maynooth  anew,  and  yet  to  ui)hold  on 
principle,  as  a  jKirt  of  the  constitution,  the 
Established  Cliurch  of  Ireland;  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone avows  that  it  wouM  not  have  been 
consistent  for  him.  Tlie  moment  that  he  ad- 
mitted the  validity  of  a  claim  by  the  CTiurch 
of  Rome  for  the  gift,  by  the  free  act  of  the 
imperial   parliament,  of  new  funds  for  the 


education  of  its  clei^,  the  tme  basis  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  for  him  was 
cut  away.    The  one  had  always  beeu  treated 
by  him  as  exclusive  of  the  other.     ''  It  is  not 
now  the  question  whether  this  way  of  looking 
at  the  question  was  a  correct  one.     There  are 
great  authorities  against  it ;  while  it  seema  at 
the  same  time  to  have  some  considerable  hdd 
on  what  may  be  termed  the  moral  sense  of 
portions,  perhaps  large  portions,  of  the  people. 
The  present  question  is  one  of  fact    It  is 
enough  for  the  present  purjxtse  that  such  iras 
my  view." 

From  that  day  forward  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
not  said  one  word,  in  public  or  private,  which 
could  pledge  him  on  principle  to  the  mainteo- 
anceof  the  Irish  Church;  and  even  in  a  speech 
delivered  on  the  second  reading  of  the  May- 
nooth College  Bill  he  took  occasion  distinctly 
to  convey,  that  the  application  of  religioos 
considerations  to  ecclesiastical  questions  in 
Ireland  would  be  entirely  altered  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  measure:— 

"  The  boon  to  which  I  for  one  have  thus 
agreed  is  a  very  great  boon.  I  think  it  im- 
portant, most  of  all  important  with  r^|ard  to 
the  principles  it  involves.  I  am  rerj  far? 
indeed,  from  saying  that  it  virtually  decides 
upon  the  j>ayment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  of  Ireland  by  the  state ;  but  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  disposes  of  the  religious  objec- 
tions to  that  measure.  I  mean  that  we  who 
iiasent  to  this  bill  shall  in  my  judgment  J^ 
longer  be  in  a  condition  to  plead  religious  ^ 
jections  to  such  a  project." 

He  did  not  say  that  he  was  thenceforw^^^ 
prepared  at  any  moment  to  vote  for  the    ^^^ 
moval  of  the  Estiiblished  CTiurch  in  IreU*^    \ 
"  and  this  for  the  best  of  all  reasons:  it  vo"*^^ 
not  have  been  true.    It  is  one  thing  to  lift  '^^ 
anchor ;  it  is  anotlier  to  spread  the  sails, 
may  be  a  duty  to  be  in  readiness  for  dep»*^^ 
ture,  when  departure  itself  would  be  an  oS^  '^^ 
against  public  prudence  and  public  princi,^^ 
But  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  this.    On  the  t^^^ 
trary  I  was  willing  and  desirous  that  itahc^'**, 
be  permitted  to  continue.     If  its  grounc^- 
logic  was  gone,  yet  it  might  have  in  foct,  "•-* 
much  besides,  its  day  of  grace.    I  do  not  t:^^ 
say  tliat  I  leaped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  cJ** 
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thm  BnUblkheil  Cliurcli  of  Irulaud  loust  at  any 
dtfinite  f>enod  *ceaae  to  exiat  as  au  eatabiiBh- 
at*  She  liad  my  aiiicere  gootLwiU ;  I  wag 
sorry,  I  was  glad,  tbat  wbile  Ireland 
fecrraed  eouU?iit  to  have  it  ao,  a  longer  time 
should  be  granted  to  iier  to  irnfold  her  re- 
ligious energies  through  the  oiedium  of  txn 
ttCiive  and  pious  clergy,  which  until  this  our 
day  fthe  hnd  never  possessed.  My  mind  re- 
coiled theut  as  it  recoik  now^  from  the  idea  of 
w  hi}  Irish  Church  to  death*    1  desired 

tl  lid  remain  even  aa  it  wi\&^  until  the 

way  should  be  openedi  and  the  means  at  hand, 
for  bringing  about  aome  better  atate  of  things/' 

Before  the  return  of  Mi*.  Gladstone  to  office 
Ltie  cbzmges  which  had  for  some  time  been 
approaching  had  become  imminent.  The  Anti- 
lV«ii-hiW  League,  growing  in  power  and  influ* 
finoe,  had  long  ceased  to  regard  the  attacks 
ciade  ui»on  ita  leaders,  who  had,  even  as  early 
18  the  spring  of  1843,  met  the  accusatiou^  of 
the  rcpnesentatives  of  the  *^  agricultural  inter- 
«9i"  by  serious  reprisals.  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  many  of  the  tenant-farmers, — 
iiic  rwiUy  agricultural  ua  contrasted  with  the 
0ierdy  land<?d  interest,  had  joined  in  the  de- 
0S«nd  for  the  repeal  of  duties  on  corn^  and 
tli»  utarving  labourers  in  the  fields  were  in- 
4^Tucte<l  by  lecturers,  agents,  and  pamphlets 
oo  Uie  caixses  of  theix  distress. 

There  were  also,  as  we  have  seen,  many 
li^uentiiU   landownere  who   yielded    to   the 
/tifitice  of  the  representations  of  the  League, 
*oU  became  the  advocatesof  a  fi-ec-trade  policy, 
l^at  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Bankes,  who 
^***  tiiea  spokesman  for  the  protectionLatH  in 
**^  Honae  of  Commons,  were  not  those  of  the 
•'^oi^  of  the  landed  int*?reats*  The  very  terms 
**'im  opiieal  to  the  ministry  showed  how  hope- 
was  liecoming.     He  said:  "As 
affecting  those  who,  like  myself, 
to  live  quietly  and  eafdy  among  their 
iu  the  country,  the  minibtry  have 
"^he  power  of  knowings  as  I  and  other 
inen  in  the  country  liavcj  the  enormous 
-  »i  of  mi.«ic;liief  which  may  be  produced  at 
lirtNent  time  l>y  the  emiss&iies  of  this 
I  [lave  no  reason  to  seek  for 


^*^**itr7 


represent,  but  I  look  to  ministera  for  the  peace 
of  my  private  life — for  the  comfort,  happineaa, 
and  welfare  of  the  [►easautry  who  live  around 
me,  I  lo<:»k  Ui  them  to  drive  away  bj  some 
means  or  other  this  new  mode  of  sending 
emissai'ies  throughout  tlie  country  —  paid 
emissai'ies;  for  sucli  fire  avowed  and  boasted 
of  by  the  honourable  m timber  for  Stockport 
It  is  of  this  I  complain,  and  it  is  from  this  I 
entreat  the  govenmient  to  protect  the  country; 
as  one  of  theii-  fcUow-citir^ns,  as  a  faithful 
and  dutiful  subject  of  the  crown,  I  ask,  I 
beseech,  I  demand  this  at  the  hands  of  her 
maje*ty*8  ministers/* 

C)f  coarse  notiiiug  of  the  kind  could  be 
done.  No  miuistry  could  forbid  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
or  interfere  with  the  publication  of  the  re- 
sults of  those  iufiuiries.  The  truth  was  that 
the  active  leaders  of  the  League  were  them- 
selves learning  more  than  they  had  expected 
of  the  operation  of  the  taxes  on  com  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  The  agitation  was  no 
longer  confined  to  manufacturing  towns  iu 
Lancashire  or  to  the  north  of  England.  Week 
by  week  there  appeared  in  theii'  newsjiaper — 
The  Zeagrwd— particulars  of  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  southera  counties,  where 
the  wages  were  seven  shillings  or  eight  shil- 
lings a  week.  The  disci osurea  made  by  the 
agents  took  the  shape  of  practical  I'eports  on 
the  state  of  fanning  iu  various  places, — the 
neglect  of  the  land,  the  iueqnality  of  rents, 
the  miserable  hovels  iu  which  the  labourers 
toci  frequently  hail  to  dwell,  the  uncertainty 
of  profits^  the  raisiug  of  rents,  and  the  fi'e- 
queat  reduction  of  wages, — the  distress  and 
the  sufleringi  among  that  cUiss  of  the  popula* 
tion  on  whose  behalf  it  was  alleged  that  the 
com- laws  must  necessarily  be  maintained. 
During  the  jmrliamentary  recess  Mr.  (  ul«ieu 
himself  was  in  the  southern  and  midland 
counties  holding  meetings  on  market -daya 
and  carrying  the  arguments  against  his  oj>- 
ponents,  even  thougli  they  made  many  de- 
monstrations of  physical  force,  or  sought  to 
drown  the  voic^  of  the  speakers  by  causing 
disturbance.  But  the  leadcr-s  of  the  League 
were  not  to  be  dismayed  by  clamour.  They 
;ady  had^m^^u^dence  of 
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attempts  in  Manchester  when  the  ''ChartistB" 
had  orgaoiz^l  similar  opposition;  and  at 
Aylesbury,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Colchester, 
Guildford,  Hertforrl,  Huntington,  Lewes,  Lin- 
coln, ^laidstone,  Rye,  Uxbridge,  and  Winches- 
ter the  farmers  attended  the  meetings.  Num- 
bers of  them  were  convinced  by  the  plain 
jiersuasive  eloquence  ami  close  reasoning  of 
Mr.  Cobden  or  by  the  jx^werful  and  unan- 
swerable appeals  f»f  Mr.  Bright,  that  the  enor- 
mous fluctation^  in  the  value  of  wheat,  in  a 
country  where  rents  were  calculated  on  the 
higher  prices,  was  the  farmer's  real  grievance, 
and  one  which  could  not  be  remedied  while 
these  fluctuations  continued  as  a  result  of 
depending  for  bread  on  the  harvests  of  one 
country,  which,  under  the  best  conditions, 
could  never  supply  the  demand  of  those  who 
were  the  farmer's  customers.  Clieap  bread, 
it  was  contended,  meant  national  prosperity, 
and  the  interest  of  the  bread-eaters  and  tlie 
fiirmers  was  identical,  the  security  of  the 
farmer  being  dependent  mainly  u|X)n  steady 
prices  by  which  the  average  of  rents  would 
be  calculate<l.  The  capital  of  the  farmer  was 
wasting  away  because  tlie  money  which  should 
go  to  pay  labour  went  to  pay  rents  which 
were  based  on  the  high  prices  of  years  of 
scarcity,  and  exacted  during  the  low  prices  of 
years  of  abundance. 

This  Iiad  been  Mr.  Colxlen'a  declaration  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  "agricultural 
jKirty  "  endeavoured  to  cry  him  down.  There 
was  so  little  attempt  to  reply  to  his  argu- 
ments that  the  Morning  Post  called  it  a 
melancholy  exhibition  to  witness  "  the  land- 
owners of  England,  the  nipresentatives  by 
blood  of  the  Norman  chivalry,  the  representa- 
tives by  election  of  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  empire,  shrinking  under  the  blows  aimed 
at  them  by  a  Manchester  money-grubber." 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  on  the  injustice 
of  the  epithets  that  were  bestowed  on  the 
leader  of  tlie  League— and  on  this  occasion  he 
must  have  smiled  with  a  kind  of  grim  satis- 
fiiction  to  find  himself  abused  for  his  unan- 
swerable arguments.  In  several  instances  his 
addresses  in  the  house,  usually  of  a  conversa- 
tional character,  had  risen  to  declamation  and 
almost  to  passion.  Tliis  was  the  more  remark- 


able, inasmuch  as  Cobden  was,  so  to  q)esk, 
deficient  in  the  kind  of  psanon  that  osoally 
rouses  enthusiasm.     He  was  above  all  men  of 
that  time  cosmopolitan,  and  the  cosmopolitan 
temper  usually  so  diflfuwa  genuine  psasioo 
that  it  often  renders  earnest  attachment  to  a 
political  party,  and  what  is  commonly  known 
as  patriotism,  exceedingly  difficolt.    It  was 
this  kind  of  cosmopolitanism  which  led  to  the 
distinction  of  what  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  ^  Manchester  school "  of  politicians,  who 
were  usually  accused  of  being  mere  monej- 
grubbers  and  seekers  of  "  peace  at  any  price' 
There    is  often    something    apparendy  cold 
and  diluted  about   the  views  of  cosmopoli- 
tan politicians ;  and  in  moments  of  national 
excitement  and   ])opular  intensity  they  are 
mostly  obliged  to  stand  aside,  since  though  it 
may  be  found  that  their  views  are  sound  in 
the  long  run,  there  is  frequently  an  immediate 
sense  that  in  their  desire  to  secure  equal  justice 
for  all  the  world  they  are  wanting  in  direct 
sympathy  for  that  part  of  the  world  in  which 
they  happen  to  be  placed. 

The  suspicions  which  were  long  afterwards 
entertained  against  the  followers  of  the  cofir 
mopolitiin  school  of  politics  may  be  indicated 
by  Loid  John  Russell^s  declaration  on  the 
subject  of  his  having  given  way  to  Mr.  Glatl" 
stone  as  head  of  the  Whig-Eadical  party  ot 
1868,  and  the  declaration  itself  is  illustrative 
alike  of  that  half  dread  felt  by  the  older  Whi^ 
of  the  results  of  spreading  liberalism,  and  <^* 
the  warnings  which  were  then  being  utter^^ 
by  Mr.  Ghidstone*s  opponents. 

"I  cannot  think  that  I  was  mistaken  i** 
giving  way  to  Mr.  Gladstone,"  says  Lord  JoIt-^ 
in   his    Recollections.       *'  During   L«nl  Vt^' 
merston's   ministry   I   had   every  reason    "^ 
admire  the  boldness  and  the  judgment  wi*^ 
which  he  directed   our  finances.    I  had  t^^ 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  less  attach  ^^ 
than  I  was  to  national  honour;  that  he  ^^* 
less  proud  than  I  was  of  the  achievements  ^ 
our  nation  by  sea  and  land  ;  that  he  dislik^^ 
the  extension  of  our  colonies;  or  that  1^*^ 
measures  would  tend  to  reduce  the  great  a*^ 
glorious  empire,  of   which  he  was  put    ^ 
charge,  to  a  manufactory  of  cotton-cloth  ax* 
a  market  for  cheap  goods,  with  an  army  a^ 
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'  (jaltrj  EWiVings  to  n  standard 
inefficiency,"  This  is  a  re- 
ive passage  ns  showing  what 
ftcions  e!Jt<'rtainetl  again  st  a 
bo  wfts  supported  by  the  avow&d 
f  tk  poUcy  of  peace  and  free-trade, 
Qt  jxDd  tioti'lnterventiou. 
Dobden,  if  he  seemed  to  be  out  of 
rith  some  of  the  national  questions 
the  calm  prudence  and  common 
Utilitarian  ism  aiisome  people  wrndd 
1  it — which  guided  not  only  hia 
hia  theone^—was  jnat  the  man  to 
represent  the  great  movement  to 

I^d  his  political  career.  As  we 
f could  rifle  to  something  like 
hitdtit  of  \m  steady  entfiuaiasm, 
found  in  John  H right  a  colleague 
Med  both  eDthimta>)tic  force  and 
ire,  And  though  there  were  others 
conMantly  prominent  part  in  the 
>f  the  League  these  two  were  iU 
;ed  public  leaxiers,  each  in  hia 
»r  wUTying  conviction  to  the  vast 
>r  which  no  Innkling  iu  London 
lOUgh  imtil  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
^  for  fifty  nights  at  a  rent  of  £3000, 
iccnsion  of  Mr.  Bright  becoming 
with  the  man  of  whom  he  was  to 

t  coadjutor  was  in  connection 
question  of  education.  "  I 
aacliesrt^r/  says  Mr.  Bright^ 
!m  him  and  invite  him  to  como  to 
^meak  at  a  meeting  abont  to  be 
HboUroom  of  the  Baptist  Cliafiel 
BSt.  I  found  him  in  the  counting. 
old  liim  what  I  wanted ;  his  coun- 
l)ted  up  witli  pleasure  to  find  that 

f  irking  in  the  si\me  cause.  He 
lion  agreed  to  come.  He  came, 
;  and  tliough  he  was  then  ao 
IKCTf  yt*t  the  tjualitie^  of  hia 
\c\i  as  remained  with  him  so 
able  to  apeak  at  all —clearness^ 
llional  eloquence,  a  pen$uaaive> 
In  combiued  with  the  abeoUita 
In  his  <?ye  and  hia  counten- 
i|iowtfr  it  wii»  almost  imixtHsible 

i  rooro  tlmn  a  simple  de^cnp- 


tion  of  the  influence  exercised  by  C*olxlen 
may  be  proved  by  the  remarkable  mtei*<>st  he 
aroused  not  only  in  Engliah  but  iu  foreign 
audiences.  Even  in  hi«  continental  jounieys 
he  was  obliged  to  receive  deputations  and 
frequently  to  aihlress  meeting*?,  and  bo  gt'eat 
wiis  the  fame  of  the  English  free-trade  advo- 
cate, that  special  assemblies  were  convened 
where  his  iiTesistible  appeals  and  exphujations 
might  be  made  the  means  of  instruction  on 
the  princi]>le3  of  commercial  freedom.  Of  the 
pei"sonal  influence  which  ho  exerciser!  and  of 
the  deep  sentiments  with  which  Mr*  Bright 
tirat  associated  the  cause  to  which  he  also 
became  attached^  the  following  is  an  affecting 
record:— 

*M  Wfis  in  Lejimington,  and  Mr.  Cobden 
called  on  me.  I  was  then  iji  the  depth**  of 
grief— I  may  almost  say  of  despair,  for  the 
light  and  sunshine  of  my  house  had  been 
extinguished.  All  that  was  left  on  earth  of 
my  young  wife,  except  the  memory  of  a 
6ainte<l  life  and  a  too  brief  happiness,  waa 
lying  still  and  cold  in  the  chamber  above  us, 
Mr.  (Ibbden  called  on  nie  as  his  friend »  and 
addressed  me,  bs  you  may  suppose,  with  wunls 
of  condolence.  After  a  time  he  looked  up 
and  feaid,  *  Thei*e  are  thousands  and  thousiinds 
of  homes  iu  England  at  this  moment  where 
wives  and  mothers  and  children  are  dying  of 
hunger.  Now  when  the  first  paroxysm  of 
your  grief  is  pn^ed  I  would  advise  you  to 
come  with  me»  and  we  will  never  i^st  until 
the  coni'laws  are  rei>eahHh"* 

Nor  did  they.  F»h>uv  that  time  till  Cob- 
den's  death  they  were  almost  inseparalile* 
Their  ULStes  and  mode  of  living  were  siiuilar ; 
they  had  the  same  end  in  view.  Both  were 
indefatigable  workers — ardent,  patient,  cour- 
ageous, ready,  and  yet  each  (Jiff ere d  fin^m  the 
other  so  completely  as  a  public  speaker,  that 
they  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  two  sem- 
blances on  either  side  of  the  shield  of  the 
League.  The  names  of  these  two  men  were 
always  mentioned  tiigether,  and  no  anti-eorn- 
law  meeting  of  great  im|iortanee  was  corajilete 
unless  they  could  bo  present. 

It  n>ay  be  conceived  what  an  enormous 
effect  was  produee<l  when  the  first  monster 
meettnjr  was  held  at  Covent  Garden  Th<»atre. 
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U  WHS  a  wise  arratigetiient  that  at  the  lArge 
organized  ineetiugs  ouly  three  or  four  leading 
men  were  appoiuted  to  otUh^esB  the  audience^ 
Mild  though  there  were  maDy  forcible  and  ex* 
cellent  speakers  it  was  uaturaJ  that  at  the  drst 
meeting  Cobden  and  Bright  ahotdd  commence. 
The  vajst  building  was  ci*owded  to  excess— 
Cteorge  Wilson,  the  chainniin  of  the  League, 
[jresided.  Amidst  a  general  hush  of  expec- 
tation the  argumentative,  pcraucisive,  conver- 
atioaal  address  of  Cobden  carried  conviction 
I  the  multitude  who  listened  to  it  with  plea- 
«ure.  Then  followed  Bright,  full  of  oratorical 
force— ai^ient,  nervons,direct  language — a  kind 
of  suppressed  fire  of  eloign ence — breaking  now 
and  then  into  satire,  into  warm  api>eal,  rarely 
into  acorcluug  denunciation.  People  breathed 
hartl  at  the  end  of  each  period,  and,  as  a 
novelist  makes  one  of  her  characters  say,  all 
of  them  was  ear  that  was  not  eye.  Another 
sjjeaker  followed— a  man  with  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  eloijuence  among  those  who  knew 
him,  and  Im^iog  listened  to  his  lectures,  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  hia  emotional 
appeals— a  man  of  peculiar  appearance,  with 
a  chubby,  rattier  sensuous  face,  diminu- 
tive height,  sleek  barrel-shaped  figure,  and 
with  thick  dark  hair,  faUing  in  a  mass  on  his 
high  shoiiklers.  This  was  William  Johnson 
Fox,  the  Unitarian  minister,  who  afterwards 
(Ln  1847)  became  member  for  Ohlhiim,  and 
had  already  been  noted  for  his  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  education  and  the  relief  of  the 
labouring  classes.  To  some  of  our  readei-s 
his  wlU  be  a  well-remembered  figure,  and  the 
almost  magical  eloquence,  tlie  perfect  articula- 
tion of  every  word  will  not  be  forgotten  any 
more  than  the  pathos,  the  sarcasm,  the  neat 
condense* J  introduction^  the  happy  argument 
dose  and  telling,  and  the  fine  peroration  rising 
U>  a  climax  which  carried  away  the  audience 
by  the  jMjwer  of  its  finid  aj.>peal,  A  writer  of 
the  History  of  the  Corn-law  Ltogm  (Mr. 
Prentice)  says,  "His  stage  whisper  might 
iiave  been  heard  at  the  fjo-thest  eJttremity  of 
the  gallery  .  .  »  the  speech  read  well; 
but  the  reader  could  have  no  conception  of 
its  effects  as  delivered  with  a  beauty  of  elocu- 
tion which  Mncready  on  thase  boards  might 
have  envied.     The  efl'cct  when  he  called  on 


hiB  hearers  to  bind  themselve*  in  a 
league  never  to  oeose  their  labours  till  lb 
corn- laws  were  abolished  was  dcctriadi 
thousands  sUtrting  on  their  feet,  with  ansi 
extended,  as  if  ready  to  swear  extiuctioti  to 
monopoly." 

Hitherto  Cobden  and  the  friends  of  tLe 
League  had  represented  only  a  small  minontj 
in  the  house,  and  they  had  to  st live  agaiurt 
numerous  difficulties;  but  a  change  was  alrcadj 
approaching.  Tlie  cause  whicli  they  advootal 
had  been  emphasized  not  only  by  Ute  ei}lliu> 
siasm    that   charactoriziHi   the  anti-coni-laf 
meetings    and    the    vast    Ji8semblie»   v1ik1» 
attended  to  listen  to  the  repff^oentatiuHi  of 
the  speakers,  but  by  the  admis&ions  of  meia* 
bers  of  the  government  and  supportura  of  the 
ministry.     It  had  become  erident  that  b^ 
Sir   Kobert    Peel    and    Mr.   Ghubtone  W 
adopted  the  principles  of  free- trade,  ibougfc 
they  were  not  prepared  to  carry  Uiem  coqh 
pletely  into  practice ;  and  indeed  some?  uf  tk 
declarations  of  Sir  Itobeit  Peel  daring  1^* 
discussion  of  the  motions  brought  formud  b^ 
Mr.  Ward  for  a  committee  "  to  inquirt  into 
the  burdens,  if  any,  which  specially  allwt  ihe 
landed  interest,*'  and  by  Mr*  Ilicanli*  .igiiail 
the  post|.ionement  in   the   remissiun  d  oht 
impoil  duties  with  a  view  to  negotLatiotyi  i^ 
reciprocity— show  that  he  w/is  thetirt^licAlI/ * 
more  tlioroughgning  free-trader  tJiftfl  BBtff 
who  now  claim  to  re|3reaent  commercial  lil<^ 
ation.    In  speaking  of  tlie  commercial  mat"* 
then  in  the  course  of  negotiation  he  v^^ 
'*  We  liave  reserved  many  articles  fruin  W30» 
diat^  reduction  in  the  hope  that  em  \m%^ 
may  attain  increased  facilities  for  ourcxp*^^ 
in  return.     At  the  same  time,  1  am  Uuwl  U> 
sfiy  that  it  is  for  our  interest  to  buy  dn^P* 
whether  other  countries  will  buy  ditsip«f  ^®* 
If  we  tind  that  our  example  i-         ■       r<l* 
if  we  find  that  other  nations.  ^^ 

ducing  the  duties  ou  our  xnanulactarM*  "^ 
to  the  impolicy  of  increaaiug  them,  thit  <f^ 
not,  in  my  opinion,  to  opemtt  i»  a  »l!f«*«ii^l^ 
ment  to  us  to  act  on  those  princi 
believe  to  be  sound.     If  the  Bi.%^^.-.-      "'^ 
to  pay  an  artificially  high  priix  for  cot^ 
and  woollen  cloths,  that  is  no  rcosc*'- 
shoidd  Jiay  a  hjgli  nrice  tuv  sn^*nr  kii  ; 
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little  wonder  tliat  Mr*  CoMen  sftid 
De  minister  was  at  heart  oa  good  a 

\er  &s  he  was  Ltmself ;  uor  is  it  sur- 
tliftt  tlie  dcLiy  in  patting  into  execu- 

t  wiia  seen  to  be  Uie  inevitable  policy 
chief  of  the  gnvenimetit  both  irri- 
tiii  stimulated  the  niembers  of  the 
The  coiiyictiona  of  the  tnlnistry  that 
Ljiortant  relaxations  were  necessary  for 
^i^on  vf  grain  to  the  country  had 

been  manifested  in  a  way  that  left 
Btuents  against  the  entire  removal  of 

lea  on  foreign  com.  Our  porta  had 
lened  to  the  Canadian  harvests^     A 

from  the  people  of  **  the  Dominion  ** 

free  imporUition  of  their  corn  into 
Britain  had  been  favourably  received, 
fd  Staidey,  as  colonial  secretary,  had 
d  the  force  of  their  plea.    He  took 

to  remind  them,  in  reply  to  one  of 
presentations,  that  though  it  waa  true 

agricultural  produce  of  the  Cliannel 
had  all  along  been  admitted  to  £ng- 
[fhout  any  duty,  and  the  people  of 

iifls  hatl  at  the  same  time  been  per- 
lo  buy  for  themselves  in  the  cheaiiest 
^  the  hitided  interests  of  this  cocmtry 
try  considerable  difference  between  bo 
tenitorj'  as  that  of  Jersey  and  Guem- 

the  vast  area  of  Canada.  In  fact  the 
f  waa  that  even  if  Canada  ahould  send 
)3«  of  its  grain  produce  to  Great  Bri- 

could  eafiily  replace  it  by  buying  a 
^ly  from  the  still  greater  fields  of  the 
States.    Tfiia  would  be  equivalent  to 

Vritain  iteelf  with  American  com 
and  to  a  practical  abrogjition  of 
JAWs,  And  therefore  Canada  must 
duty  on  the  importations  of  wheat 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to 
free  market  in  Great  Britain,  It 
houadabout  way  of  diminishing  the 
colonial  grain,  and  itd  meaning  waa 
ell  understood  by  the  Antl-Com-law 
who  regarded  the  concession  with 
liafinctioti.  Hie  Canadian  legislature, 
bmenda}  '  \  at  once  placed  an 

fluty  of  f  iJings  a  cpiarter  on 

II  wheiii  oomiDg  over  their  frontier, 
were  open  to  any  junount 


of  Canadian — or,  if  prices  so  ruled,  of  Americo- 
Canadian— wheat  and  flour 

Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  had  opposed  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-la wa  on  the  ground  that 
the  full  eflecta  of  the  revised  tariff  had  not 
yet  been  developed,  and  that  the  enormous 
importations  of  foreigii  com  which  would 
ensue  on  the  total  removal  of  the  duty  would 
cause  both  a  displacement  of  a  vast  mass  of 
labour  and  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  country,  was  yet  willing 
to  admit  that  the  only  question  before  the 
house  was  one  of  time  and  degree.  That  view 
had  been  recognized  in  this  country  for  the  pre- 
ceding twenty-five  years  by  every  government 
which  had  successively  held  office :  there  was 
no  one  wlio  had  held  office  during  that  i>eriod 
who  had  not  introduced  measui-cs  in  tl^e 
nature  of  relaxation  of  our  commercial  code. 
This  was  in  opposition  to  the  motion  of  Lord 
Howiek  (hou  of  Earl  Grey),  who,  having  aban- 
doned the  proposal  of  the  Whiga  for  a  fixed 
duty,  had  deserted  Lord  John  Ruasell,  and 
advocated  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  in  his  pro- 
posal for  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to 
consider  the  reference  in  the  queen's  speech 
to  the  long-continued  depression  of  manufac- 
turing industry. 

Mr.  Gladstone  deprecated  the  repeated  en- 
deavours to  force  upon  the  house  the  question 
of  abolishing  the  com -laws,  and  he  alBo 
opposed  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar,  becatise  such  a  reduction  would 
be  against  the  interests  of  our  West  Indian 
and  other  colonists  who  employed  free  labour, 
and  would  therefore  tend  to  encourage  slavery. 
But  he  made  a  very  serious  contribution  to 
free-trade  measures  in  the  same  session  (1843) 
when  he  introtjueed  a  bill  to  abolinh  the  re* 
fltrictiuna  on  the  imjwrtation  of  machinery, 
and  showed  that  the  existing  prohibitory  law 
waa  practiciUIy  evaded,  and  wiis  incapable  of 
being  maintained  in  its  integrity,  though  it 
had  already  done  much  mischief  to  our  trade 
for  the  benefit  of  that  of  the  Belgian  manu- 
facturers. 

We  have  referred  in  a  former  jage  to  the 
succeaaful  part  he  took  in  the  difu^ussion  of 
the  Laily  Hewley  diarities,  and  his  libersd 
views  on  elm  pel  trusts,  and  these,  together 
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with  Uia  leoeutly  expressed  opmious  on  tlie 
principlea  of  free-txade,  pLiinly  mdicate<i  that 
hia  former  concluaiona  were  UDclergoing  such 
modificntions  as  Jed  many  more  advanced  re- 
pr<c3i*ntiittvea  of  religious  and  commercial  free- 
dom to  exju-ess  the  hope  that  he  would  soon 
be  one  of  tlie  most  jr^owerfiil  fidvocftUfs  on 
their  aide. 

Before  hia  temporary  retirement  from  the 
ministry  in  1845,  for  reasons  which  have  lU- 
ready  been  recounted,  tixe  session  of  1844  was 
a  bu«y  one  for  him,  aa  for  other  prominent 
members  of  ihe  house,  and  in  its  early  days 
he  had  obtained  a  a^i-lcct  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  standing  ordera  relating  to  railway.^, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  rail- 
way system.  Upon  the  results  of  that  inquiry 
be  had  secured  one  of  the  moet  useful  mea- 
sures of  the  time.  It  authorized  the  Bojirtl, 
of  Trade,  aftei*  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years, 
to  purchaae  any  of  the  railways  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  at  twenty-five  yeaj*s* 
purchase  of  the  annual  divisible  profits  not 
exceeding  10  per  cent^  but  this  option  was  not 
to  extend  to  railways  in  which  a  revised  scale 
of  tolls  had  been  imfjoaed.  One  of  the  clauses 
regulated  the  conditions  on  which  thirtl-class 
trains  were  to  be  established,  and  all  future 
raOways  were  to  act  on  its  provLsions  from  the 
comruen cement  of  their  traffic.  At  least  one 
train  on  every  week-day  was  to  start  from 
each  end  of  the  line  to  carry  passengers  in 
covered  ciirriages  for  a  penny  a  mile,  and  at 
no  leas  sfieed  than  12  miles  an  hour  including 
stoppages.  These  trains  were  to  atop  to  take 
up  and  sot  dow^n  i)a38enger8  at  every  station^ 
and  eixch  passenger  was  to  be  allowed  a  half- 
hundredweight  of  luggage  without  extra 
cliarge,  w*hile  children  under  three  years  of 
age  were  to  be  conveyetl  iu  such  trains  with* 
out  charge^  and  those  under  twelve  at  half* 
price* 

In  the  year  1844  the  position  of  the  Corn- 
law  League  was  less  imposing  than  it  had 
been  in  the  previous  yeari  when  it  hiul 
come  to  the  front  and  Wfis  full  of  activity. 
But  it  had  already  been  acknowledged  aa  a 
great  power,  and  it  could  **bide  its  time,'* 
believing  that  the  temponiry  reh'ef  of  a  com- 


paratively  abuodaut  harvest  and  a  grcttly 
improved  condition  of  trade,  together  with 
the  advantages  already  derived  from  the  n 
mission  of  duties  under  the  tariff  uf  a  govem- 
meut  on  which  the  country  still  relied,  wouLi 
nut  ultimately  suffice  to  prevent  the  rsmor::! 
of  tlie  la.xes  on  fof«d. 

In  1 1^43,  indeed;  the  condition  ol  tnulc  which 
had  made  so  many  manufacturers  bonknipC 
had  disturbed  the  whole  commeroe  c^  oor 
manufacturing  towns,  and  had  left  thuosanit* 
of  the  peitple  in  a  condition  of  w;int  wjiijcli 
even  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws  was  inid^ 
qoate  to  alleviate,  was  in  itself  a  eotitijunl 
argument  in  favour  of  admitting  untatid 
com.  The  country  was  in  such  a  state  of 
depression  that  the  cry  for  relief  asramoil  t&« 
tones  of  threatening  and  defiance.  Not  is  At 
towns  only  —  where  machiuery  wai  •flfol, 
where  the  furnaces  of  great  fnctorita  hud  gQQ» 
out,  and  the  hands  stood  at  the  stret'l-<oniot 
pale  and  muttering,  or  stiiid  in  tlieir  hw*  in4 
fireless  dwellings  amidst  wives  and  dulthv" 
half  famished  and  sick  with  the  huQgitr  tWt 
could  scai^cely  1  >e  allayed  by  a  share  of  die  ett» 
dole  occasionally  distributed  by  th«  pariih,  *v 
by  some  benevolent  endeavour  to  <iinuni»lt 
the  general  suffering— but  ahw  in  the  jigncul* 
tund  diiitricts,  the  very  centres  of  th«  iuttTBit 
which  was  opposing  the  remiasitm  of  the  IfltM* 
tax^  the  people  were  on  the  etlge  of  famJD^ 
Shopkeepers  had  their  trade  dimininhed,  id 
yet  had  to  pay  increased  poor-rat^^s.  A  ItfE* 
number  of  customen  who  formerly  n\*ui  llk^i^ 
wages  on  food  and  clotlung,  and  ev«n  oo  <^* 
nary  luxuries,  were  earning  so  little  tlud  ll*^- 
could  not  buy  euougli  of  coarse  food  to  iftM^ 
their  hunger^  nor  of  the  oommonist  dutli^ 
to  replace  the  rags  they  wore.  Many  6ar* 
nothing,  for  they  cnuld  tind  nu  wark^  MiA 
waited  among  the  crowds  that  went  Op 
ask  relief  from  the  guardiaoiv  or  jolnsd  ^ 
knots  of  sulleui  akoosft  despenUt  men  "^ 
went  about  demanding  to  be  sopfdied  vT^ 
hn>iuh 

The  League  had  been  strengtbcmd  by 
important  accessions   froi.i         '     !^ 
the  meetings  in  C'ovent  « 
theatre  in  Dmry  Laiu?  Imd  hern  eugo^ 
six  nights;  but  Mr,  Macrrady,  the  ]tm^ 


I  prohibited  by  th@  aliareholilers'  conimiU 
I  from  continuing  to  gmut  the  iiao  of  th« 
ilding  for  politiail  purposes.  Tlie  first  iiM?«t- 
[  At  Coven t  Gorik'ii,  however,  gave  a  great 
ttMs  to  the  cauae^  which  now  n timbered 
tiar  its  »dberentfi  Mr.  fciamuel  Jones  IJoyd 
(banker  (aftvrwanb  LoriJ  OverstMue),  whose 
it  rvputation  in  dnanciai  circles,  as  well  ua 
Qown  wealth,  made  bim  a  highly  in du en- 
member.     At  the  same  time  Earl  Fitz- 
Lun,  A  large  landowner,  joined  their  ranks, 
atti^ndcd  a  public  meeting  at  Doncaster 
Mr,  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden,  when  he 
l^ed    the    speed y  abolition   of    protective 
Thus  the  movement  wai*  extend ing 
jooJy  in  the  direction  of  the  poor  Jiud  suf- 
but  in  that  of  the  opulent  classes.     In 
time  of   want,  uncertainty,  and  excite- 
m  when  the  diflftcultiea  tbataurroundetl  tlie 
ical  situation  were  enhanced  by  riot^  and 
arbances  in  England,  and  by  impending 
ection  in  Ireland — of  both  of  which  we 
have  more  to  say  presently— the  League 
|«Gtttre  aad  hopeful^  and  ita  leading  mem- 
w<fr<i  indeialigable  and   self-sacrificiug. 
kad  grown  to  the  dimenBions  of  a  recog- 
power  in  the  utate — a  power  that  was 
fwell  organized  to  be  at  the  mercy  either 
he  government  or  uf   Whig  oj>|K>sitioii. 
irhoae  idea  of  a  fixed  duty  on  com  it  was 
eadfjuitly  opposed  aa  to  the  fdiding-acale 
be  ministry. 

rlht!  l#eaguc  in  a  great  fact,*'  said  the  Times; 

would  be  foottah,  nay  niah,  to  deny  its 

utice.      It   is  a  great  fact  that   there 

nlil  have  been  created  in  the  homestead 

aur  manufacturers  a  confederacy  devoted 

Lie  agitation  of  one  pcditical  questiou,  per- 

fefiug  at  it  year  after  ye^vr,  shrinking  from 

jtiotible,  dismayed  by  no  danger,  making 

i  i  of  every  obstacle.     .     .     .     It  is  a  great 

tlml  at  one  njecting  at  Mmiclieater  more 

i  forty  inanufacturers  should  subscribe  on 

[  •pot  each  at  leasi  ilOfr»  some  j£300,  some 

t  soiDe  £M)t  f(»r  the  advancement  of  a 

t  which,  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust} 

Pt  or  tojuri«^pt»K,  they  at  It^'wt  believe  it 

lly  or  tht'jr  iiit*>r*3«t^  or  both,  to  advance 

^iWy  pawible  way.    .     ,     .     The  League 

be  a  hypocrite,  a  giciit  deceiver,  a  hng«? 


Trojan  horse  of  sedition.  Be  it  so.  Bui  we 
anawer,  Tlie  League  exists.  You  may  tell  us, 
iind  w^ith  truth,  that  there  are  men  in  the 
League  sworn  foes  to  church  and  crown,  to 
peero  and  *  dignities,  to  bishops  and  judges; 
that  now  speaking,  and  declaiming,  and  beg- 
ging and  taxing,  and,  iiu'  you  like,  plundering 
even,  to  r^ist  the  comdaw*a  —  this  monster 
being  will  next  raise  its  head  and  subdue  all 
laws  beneath  it.  You  may  tell  ua  that  its 
object  is  not  to  open  the  jiorts,  to  facilitate 
commerce,  to  enrich  England,  but  to  ruin  our 
aristocracy,  whom  lenguers  envy  and  detesL 
You  may  tell  us  that  no  men  of  lioneaty  or 
intelligt'nce  ooiild,  consistently  with  their 
honour  and  their  knowledge,  seek  to  riile  an 
embarrassed  state  of  that  just  subsidy  which 
all  states  impose  upon  articles  of  the  most 
necessary  consumption.  Y'ou  may  tell  ua  that 
whatever  may  be  the  specious  pretext  w^hich 
they  hold  out,  or  the  disguise  under  which 
they  work,  they  can  really  only  look  forward 
to  that  disastrous  crisis  In  the  annals  of  a 
kingdom  when  indiscriminate  plunder  con* 
summates  the  work  of  inextricable  confu- 
sion. You  may  tell  ua  that  the  Leag\ie  has 
whined  and  cante<l  about  the  sufferings  of 
the  jioor;  that  its  orators  wnnk  with  malicious 
cunning  at  the  *  point' they  make  about  the 
miserable  victims  of  landlord  legislation.  In 
all  tins  tliere  is  doubtless  much  truth.  But 
we  ask,  tell  ua  this :  Who  credited  the  League  i 
We  answer  e.vpa'ieiu.e  set  at  naught,  advice 
derided,  warnings  neglected  ;  these  brought 
the  League  into  existence;  these  gave  it  pow*er 
and  motion  and  vital  energy;  these  gave  it 
an  easy  and  unresisted  ingress  into  the  very 
sauctuaiies  of  our  domestic  life.  ...  A  new 
power  has  ai  isen  in  the  state,  and  maids  ami 
matrons  Hock  to  the  theatre  fis  though  it  iveic 
but  a  new  translation  from  the  French.  Let 
no  man  say  that  we  are  blind  to  the  possible 
mischief  of  such  a  state  of  things.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  we  dislike  gregarious  collec* 
tions  of  cant  and  cotton  men.  We  cannot  but 
know  that,  whatever  be  the  end  of  this  agitjv- 
tion,  it  will  expire  only  to  bequeath  its  vio- 
lence and  its  malevolence  to  some  successor." 
This  was  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  League,  whicli  ha*!  been  main- 
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tamed  and  had  week  hj  week  incrcnited  tbe 
number  and  importance  of  its  anlherents 
against  an  opposition  ctf  which  the  ]/\ngnnge 
of  the  Times  was  a  coujparatively  mild  repi-e- 
aentatioD*  Perhaps  there  couM  be  few  more 
striking  examples  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  effected  in  the  last  thirty  yoara  than  a 
comparison  of  this  manifesto  of  tlie  Tim  a 
agninat  the  advocates  of  free -trade,  with  thi< 
leading  articles  in  the  same  jonmal  ionlay. 
Tlie  etTect  of  this  declarntion  in  the  U-fuliiig 
newspaper  was  extniordlnary,  und  the  teati- 
raonjr  to  the  position  of  tlie  League  was  all  tlie 
more  \^aluable  beavuse  of  tlie  terms  of  disbke 
and  the  impntatious  by  which  it  wm  acc^nn* 
panie(L  Such  a  reluctant  and  bitter  admissiun 
was  calculated  to  establish  the  free-ti*adera 
more  firmly  in  public  opinion,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  distrust  of  their  opponents. 
**  The  League  is  a  gieat  fact"  became  a  kind  of 
cjitchword  —  a  phrase  used  alike  to  express 
encounigeraent  among  the  friends  of  free-trade 
And  apprehension  among  its  enemiea.  The 
Marquis  of  Westminster,  the  wealtldest  noble- 
man in  England,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  George 
Wilson,  the  president  of  the  League,  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  success  that  had  hitherto 
attended  the  tflbrts  to  overthrow  an  mlioua 
monopoly,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
country  would  be  so  greatly  enriched  by  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  corn  that  the  i-evenne 
would  suffer  no  loss  in  consequence  of  its 
reiieaL  He  contributed  i'r>f>0  to  the  funds. 
Another  important  attestation  of  the  vidue  of 
the  work  which  was  being  accomplished  was 
the  presence  of  Lord  Bf oqieth  at  a  hirge  free- 
trade  meeting  at  WakeliehL  Since  the  di»- 
iltition  of  the  Melbourne  ministry  I^ord  ^lor- 
eth  had  lived  in  retiremcLtf  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  free- 
trade  party;  but  at  the  Wakefield  meeting, 
though  he  did  not  I'enounce  his  former  opin- 
ions, nor  give  a  complete  adhesion  to  the 
whole  policy  of  the  League,  he  »puke  so  strongly 
in  favour  of  free-tiade  principles  that  he  was 
held  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Clause. 

But  though  that  cause  contiuueil  thus  to 
increase  in  strengtJi  »nd  influence  ontsitle  the 
house^  there  was  no  disji^ijsition  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  yield  lo  or  even  to  consider 


the  demand  for  a  remlaBioii  td  th«  duti 
earn.    A  gnmt  improvement  in  trade,  i  am^ 
sequent  increiiae  of  wages  und  a  dimhui 
of  pauperism,  had  followed  an  abundant  ] 
vesti  and  there  was  a  considerable  reviva]  m 
the  country.    Ilie  prica  of  wheat  liftil 
to  52#.  and  54*.  per  qiiaitcr;  brsad  w 
Tlie  queen's  speech  at  the  opening  of  \m^ 
ment  on  the  Ist  of  Febniary,  IS44,  wi*  coO' 
gratulatory  on  all  subjects  except  that  of  li«- 
Imid,  which  continued  to  be  **  the  chief  diffi- 
culty/'   Tln?re  appeared  to  be  no  tmrnCTluU** 
probability  of   the  further  development  *^ 
the    free- trade    convictions    entertaintH]  lij 
leading  members  of  the  govemmeni,  for  cir- 
cumstances   had   given   an   opportimity  for 
maintaining  the  dnty  on  com  in  acrordaace 
with  that  sliding-scale  to  the  provisioni  nf 
which   Sir  Robert  Feel  and   his  supportew 
were  ^inxioua  to  give  a  complete  and  tiai«f ju* 
diced  trizil.     In  reference  to  the  opeiation  ni 
this  scale  Lord  John  Russell  aaid  during  tin? 
fii-st  debate  of  the  session — **  With  re«p«t  U) 
almost  all  articles  of  commerce  we  udo^i  * 
moderate  duty;  but  with  respect  to  consw 
article  in  which  the  gieat  majuritj  uf  both 
houses  of  jiai  liament  arc  pecuniarily  intcrwt»li 
we  levy  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent*'— »  tliiqi 
hit;   to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  r«pM-ift 
what  in  residing  his  laugtiage  seems  to  W* 
rather  grand  (not  to  say  pompous)  UMmW-^ 
**Tlie  experience  we  have  bad  of  thepwwnl- 
I  law  has  not  shaken  my  jmefeiv  i       '       -^'' 
duatcd  duty;  and  although  I  >  ' 

oonaiatent  with  my  duty  to  make  tn^»pB^ 
1  for  adherence  to  existing  laws  under  nil  ^' 
I  cumstances  in  onler  to  conciliate  i«pp«fV^ 
can  say  that  the  government  have  ovTff  <**' 
templated,  and  do  not  contemplate,  aiiv  :Jtc^ 
ation  in  the  existing  law.** 

This  statement  was  reganled  on  Lutli 
aa  a  somewhat  ambiguous  intimatii>D. 
landed    interest  saw   in  it  d<?ment«  ^l*^ 
caused  them  no  little  dislmst,  even  ami^ 
the  satisfaction   with  which  tli«  y  hailwl 
announcement  that  no  change  wha  lo  I)ettia< 
The  League  regaixied  it  as  a  direct  nthttil 
the  claims  which  tliey  continued  to  npbo^ 
and  w^re  imli^nant-  but 
cent  declaration  that  thisre  i^l, 
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they  ihaught  thej  could  discover  an  adiiiis- 
sioa  oot  onl}-  that  cliange  might  become  iieces* 
ry,  but  that  the  prificiplea  held  by  the  prime 
uter  won  Id  not  stand  in  the  wfiy  when, 
under  iUt<rre<i  conditionH,  his  coimngc  rose  to 
th«  occasion  of  unnouijcing  the  removal  of  tJie 
tAX  on  com. 

Neither  party  regai'ded  the  slitling-sc^le  ns 
A  final  icttlemeut;  pe'rhnpe  most  pe*>ple  l<;*oked 
upon  tt  ikB  a0  experiment,  and  it  was  an  ex- 
periioent  which  pleased  neither  the  free- 
tJiul^its  Uie  protcctioniiita,  nor  those  Wbigs 
who  Wdie  Btill  in  favour  of  a  small  fixed 
duty. 

The  operatioDB  of  the  League  were  con- 

ttnueil,  but  in  a  direction  which,  thoiig^h  it 

loclud^ii  less  display  of  force^  had  a  practical 

ilMl  permanent  effect.   In  some  other  res]iect3 

fhm  work  of  the  free-traders  appeared  to  flag. 

People  appeared  to  be  weary  of  the  iteration 

of  at^timenta  which  were  not  refuted,  and 

nigh  there  was  no  movement  on  the  part 

the  goveniment  in  the  direction  of  remov- 

ing  the  burden  of  the  corn-tax,  that  burden » 

for  a  time,  ceased  to  bear  so  heavily  when 

Use  re^ulta  of  the  harvest  lowered  tlie  price 

of  tlie  laboui-vr^s  lofif.     But  the  attention  of 

the  League  was  now  directed  to  the  reviaion 

ol  the  electoral  register,  which,  while  it  had 

been  carefully  watolied  by  the  stipportei-a  of 

8tr  Kobert  Peel,  hatl  been  somewhat  neglected 

tij  the  opposition,  and  especially  by  free- 

tersyouiny  ot  whoae  tmmea  had  been  omit- 

ffx»iii  the  lijsts  of  voters.    For  above  four 

months  the  work  was  carried  on  diligently. 

The  effecta  of  this  carefid  revision  were  as 

•urprisijtg  as  they  were  im]x>rtant.     A  seat 

was  gained  in  South  Lancajtdiire  by  a  very 

oomiiderable  mnjonty,  in  consequence  of  the 

cUims  eatjibliBhed   and   the   number  of  the 

Totcn  whoae  namea  were  struck  off*    In  North 

iftAoiBlurc  the  League  chrouided  a  gjiin  of 

433  vot438f  and  in  the  borouglis  the  protection- 

fcfji  were  left  only  three  seats,  so  that  they  had 

^til?  five  out  of  the  tweuty-elx  members  for 

^«5  «»i>tir^»  county.    In  sixty -eight  out  uf  the 

IjUxjdred  and  forty  boi-ongba  where  the  League 

•«^  tiomo  tntlu^nee  there  had  been  a  clear 
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r,itiou,  in  some  instances 


that  before  long  the  numbers  of  vote«  would 
be  so  chajiged  as  to  make  a  serious  difference 
in  the  comjjosition  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  a  dissolution  take  place  before  the 
question  of  the  corn  duties  was  settled.  For 
not  only  did  the  League  devote  its  attention 
to  this  revision,  but  just  as  Sir  Eobert  Feel's 
cry  to  hia  supporters  had  been  "Register, 
regisFter,  register!"  advice  which  the  free- 
traders bad  now  followed  with  remarkable 
success;  Mr.  Cobden  gave  a  w*ord  that  was 
at  first  a  little  startling,  when  he  urged  his 
hearers  to  "qualify."  He  pointed  out  that  by 
investing  money  in  land  instead  of  putting  it 
in  the  savings-banks  it  would  be  secure,  could 
be  recovered  if  it  should  be  wanted,  would 
yield  interest,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
secure  the  franchise.  He  also  advocated  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  as  a  provision  for 
each  child,  to  whom  it  would  in  the  future 
secure  a  vote  which  would  be  a  defence  against 
political  oppression.  Wlien  he  was  remon- 
stntt«^d  with  fur  thus,  by  a  public  announce- 
ment, showing  his  hiuid  to  his  opponents,  Mr. 
Cobden  replied  that  very  few  men  were,  from 
connection  or  prejudice,  monopolbts,  unless 
their  capacity  for  inquiry  or  their  sympathies 
hod  been  blunted  alreaiiy  by  the  possession  of 
an  undue  share  of  wealth.  *^In  the  next 
pUce,"  said  he,  "if  they  wish  to  urge  upon 
others  of  a  rank  below  them  to  qualify  for  a 
vote,  they  cannot  trust  them  with  the  use  of 
the  vote  when  they  have  got  it.  But  ajmii; 
from  this  1  would  answer  those  {>eople  who 
cavil  at  this  public  appeal,  and  say,  *You  will 
not  put  salt  on  your  enemy*s  tail ;  it  is  mudi 
too  ^ise  a  bird'  —  they  have  been  at  this 
work  long  ago  and  have  much  the  worst  of  it 
now.  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  land- 
lords of  til  is  country  ?  Why,  they  have  been 
long  engaged  in  multiplying  votes  upon  tlieir 
estates,  making  the  fjamers  take  their  sons, 
brothers,  nephews  to  the  register;  making 
them  qualify  as  many  as  the  rent  of  the  land 
would  cover;  making  their  land  a  kind  of 
political  cnpital  ever  since  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  You  have  tlien  a  new  ground 
opened  to  you,  which  has  never  been  entered 
upon,  and  from  which  I  exj)ect  in  the  course 
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tluit  every  coaiity,  if  we  j)ers^vei"e  as  we  have 
ill  South  LaiicfiKhire,  jwj&sej^siiig  a  Urge  town 
[»oj)uktic>ij,  way  carry  frt^e-tradcra  aa  their 
representatives  in  iiai'liament.'' 
.  The  inif>orUiice  of  this  movement  was 
urccly  at  fii'at  perceived  eveu  by  free-tradei's 
themselves,  for  it  was  a  direct  and  eflectual 
correction  of  the  injury  that  had  heeu  done 
to  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  Chandoa  clause^ 
which  2$tiU  allowed  landowners  to  admit  their 
tenanU  on  easy  terms  to  the  frauchise,  and 
to  niiike  votes  by  putting  together  several 
pai-tners  in  a  tenancy  at  will.  The  eflect  of 
this  had  been  that  while  in  the  agricultural 
districts  the  voters  were  one  in  twenty-two, 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Ijiiucivshire 
they  were  only  one  in  eighty  of  the  inhabi- 
taub^i  and  the  hmdetl  intercut  gained  the 
conntica.  In  West  Surrey  the  voters  were 
one  to  twenty-six,  anti  in  Middlesex  one  to  a 
hundred  and  fifteen.  The  remedy  for  this 
inequality  wa.s  found  iu  what  was  known  as 
the  forty~:shiUing  freehold  clau^^  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  A  house,  the  possessitni  of  which 
would  confer  the  franchise,  might  be  purchased 
for  from  ;^0  to  £40,  and  the  League  at  once 
orgiuiized  a  system  by  which  arti^sans  and 
othei^  could  become  the  owners  of  houses  or 
htiid  purchased  with  tlieir  own  savings.  Begia- 
tei^  of  houses  and  knd  for  Hiile  were  kept, 
the  property  was  surveyed,  the  conveyance 
deeds  prepared,  and  tbe  purchaKer  had  only 
to  pay  for  his  investment  and  take  possession. 
Thu  C'haudoB  clause  had  been  worked  to  nearly 
the  utuiast  extent  by  the  landowners,  and  the 
time  Imd  now  arrived  when  the  forty-ahilling 
clause  was  to  be  made  available  for  the  work- 
ing men  in  a  scheme  which  taught  thousaiuls 
of  thrifty  men  in  the  midland  counties  and 
elsewhere  to  invest  their  savings  for  Uic  pnr- 
jioise  of  obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  freehold 
auil  a  vote,  even  after  the  corn -laws  were 
abolished  and  the  League  kid  been  dissolved. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  in 
parenthesis-*,  that  among  the  many  diiicoverics 
made  by  iJie  League  during  their  investiga- 
tions, that  of  the  injury  inHicted  by  the  game- 
ftws  was  one  of  the  most  painfid.  The  so* 
Ucd  laws  were  pi*ttcticaily  inoperative,  Binco 


although  they  seemed  to  provide  thai  ibc 
game  on  any  hind  wa**  the  property  of  ibe 
occupier  uule8«  he  chose  to  i<irt  with  hi*  n^l»l 
in  it>,  tenants  were  jilmost  Always  rra4j  U 
yield  to  landloi^js  in  i  rder  that  holdiLf* 
might  be  obtaiuetl  on  more  favourable  Utvlm 
— with  the  imfilied  understanding  that  binlji 
and  hares  should  not  be  allowed  to  increnMt 
fur  the  purposes  of  sport  In  such  nuntbtn 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  farmer.  Ihm 
promises  were  in  most  instances  diarrganled, 
the  tenants  Bm»tiuned  considerable  losa  nod 
were  subject  to  constant  irritationf  and  wcrie 
still,  tlie  distressed  peasantry  were  consLuillj 
tempted  to  poach  the  game  which  evea  tk 
most  striijgeut  enactments  could  not  conviiio 
them  were  as  sacred  as  the  tame  Amm\» 
forming  the  stock  of  the  farmyaiti  or  the  |jb»- 
ture. 

The  true  stories  of  tlie  game-lawa  of  ibi 
time  are  inexpresaibly  shocking.  Sporti^^ 
landlonb  and  sporting  magistrates  oooiUneLl 
to  render  the  punishments  so  aerers  l^< 
we  reatl  of  them  witli  amazement,  *iltboiJ^'lj 
instances  are  not  altogether  infrequent  of 
similar  occurrences  at  a  much  laUtf  date.  Bf 
what  would  tjeem  to  l»e  an  arri'i  '^ 

of  an  indefeasible  property  in  es  ^ 

mal  on  the  land,  and  by  an  almost  iusHtubb 
greed  of  tlie  right  to  pervert  sport  itself  to  lfc«f 
assertion  of  an  authority  to  preserrif  of  ^ 
destj'oy,  tlie  very  method  of  shooting  *•• 
changed  in  nuiny  cases.  **  Within  the  l»* 
fifty  yeaiTs/*  sjiys  a  well-informed  writer  *^ 
that  timet  "game  has  been  presenreJ  U^  •** 
excess  which  was  previously  unknown.  M^*^^ 
of  the  laws  relating  to  game  which  hnvel** 
jmsied  within  tbis  perio<l  have  1  ^■ 

game  preservers  to  indulge  in  n  ^'^ 

to  visit  with  greater  severity  those  who  «^ 
tempted  by  the  abundance  of  game  lo  Iwo^''** 
poachers.    The  accumulation  of  g^ime  in  r"*" 
serves,  watched  and  guarded   by  uuroct^ 
keepers,  has  led  to  changes  iu  the  ixiaJ* 
8pt»rting.     The  siKiitsman  of  the  old  wc^*^* 
was  contented  with  a  litt  ^^" 

enjoyment  in  healthful  reel  c.  '^ 

and  was  aided  by  the  sngnci^  cl  hk  dogk  1^ 
tlie  modern  system  of   b;i  tU 

woods  and  plan Uttionf«ar^  ^nA 
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itt^mkots  load  the  sportamen's  guns, 
ie  g?iisie  is  flriven  wiitiin  rejick  af  gurt- 
ad  tunny  huudred  heads  nf  game  nre 
Uireil  Lu  ;i  few  bciurs,  Tlie  true  isports- 
roiild  HA  iuxM  thiuk  of  spoiling  a  poultry- 
The  effect  of  protecting  gi%infi  bj 
Iftive  1a WH  h  i^t^jhapB  more  injurious  to 
Drala  of  the  ruRil  popuktiou  than  any 
liiigle  cause/' 

caxinot  yet  record  that  the  game-taiva 

h*t?u  reduciKl  to  provisions  for  the  harm- 

otection  of  Hport,  aod  it  may  be  left  to 

iJen  to  judge  whether  these  represen- 

tlud   ii   faint   echo  at   this   momcutt 

«liail  l.»erhai^  have  to  returji  to  the 

I  by-and-by.      It  ia  sufiicient  at   this 

(^  our  chronicle  to  note  tliat  between 

Hd   1844  half  the  commitments  to  the 

^  some  of  the  rural  counties  were  for 

poficlung^ — and  that  the  maintenance 

famiUea  of  the  prisoners,  the  enlarge- 

of  the  jails,  and  the  employment  <if 

Oun  police  added  to  the  burdens  of  the 

tn  of  laud,  whose  losses  through  the 

done  by  the  ravages  of  game  on  tljeir 

iere  so  great  that  many  farmers  were 

,  and  a  large  number  were  in  didtress. 

computed  that  the  direct  value  of  food 

fonsumed   or  destroyed  was   equal   in 

the  income-tax. 

t  uatn rally  prevailed  among  the 

mid  still  more  intensely  among  the 

\g  labourers,  who  saw  how  much  food 

iiL^umed  by  thoae  auimida  which  were 

d  by  laws  as  severe  aa  game-preaerving 

could  enact,  and  imperious  sporting 

could  enforce.    AH  thia  and  much 

vnM  elicited   by  a  parliamentary  com- 

obtained  by  Mr-  Bright  iu  1845  for  tlie 

fs  of  inquiry,  and  for  the  cotlectiou  of 

lation  on  a  subject  to  which  the  earnest 

on  of  the  League  had  been  called  ha 

they  begau  to  investigate  the  condition 

IgricuHural  fiopulutioD.  lliat  there  was 

ffVAiion  for  a  commissiun  hod  long  been 

The  newspajiers  of  that  day  are  full 

Hinta  of  poaching  arrays — of  meti  shot 

unekccjjera  murdered.     There  was  a 

of  two  keepera  employed  by  Lord 

a  gume  preaerver  who  had  endea- 


voured in  the  House  of  Loi^s  to  bring  in 
fltill  more  atriugeiit  measures  for  preserving 
game  by  night  Both  these  keepers  com- 
mitted suicide— the  only  reason  assigned  for 
it  at  the  inquest  being  that  poachetiB  had  done 
much  mischief  iu  the  noble  earl's  preijervei*, 
that  the  second  keeper  Ihid  fallen  into  u  de- 
8jK>ndent  state  when  he  heard  that  his  master 
was  coming  down  for  the  1st  of  September, 
and  that  the  head  keeper  was  alarmed  lest  it 
should  be  diaoovered  that  he  had  removed 
some  ])heasants^  eggs  from  hia  colleague's  por- 
tion of  the  preserves  to  make  a  better  appear- 
ance iu  his  own. 

It  has  been  observed  that  thiB  dreadful 
occurrence  had  some  effect  in  mitigating  the 
severity  of  preserving  huj downers,  but  no  im- 
provement in  the  gamedaws  followed*  Per- 
haps tlie  abated  tone  of  the  owners  of  pre- 
serves may  have  helped  to  the  concession  of 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  but  soni©  veiy  sug- 
gestive disco veriea  and  diacloeures  had  been 
made  even  before  Mr.  Bright  appealed  to  par- 
liament Between  the  years  1833-1844  there 
had  been  forty-one  inquests  on  gamekeepei's, 
and  in  twenty-six  cases,  verdicts  of  wilful 
murder  had  been  returned.  The  convictions 
iu  England  and  Wales  for  breaches  of  the 
game-laws  for  the  year  1643  alone  were  4529, 
and  in  August  of  the  following  year  it  was 
remarked  by  a  noble  lord  iu  the  upper  house 
that  much  observation  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  home  secretary  having  required  from 
the  govci  nor  of  Northampton  jail  a  return  of 
summary  convictions  under  the  game  act  of 
th.it  county.  It  was  asked  wliether  any  im- 
putation was  intended  to  be  ca^jt  on  the 
magistrates  of  the  nhire.  The  rejily  was  that 
the  same  requisition  had  been  made  iu  every 
county,  because  it  wa^  known  to  the  govern- 
ment that  great  inegulaiities  had  occurred  in 
the  management  of  such  aisea. 

There  was  need  of  such  an  inquiry,  and 
before  Mr.  Bnght^s  committee  tlie  evidence 
uf  Mn  S.  March  PhiUipa,  the  nnder-secreUvry 
for  the  home  department,  left  very  little  room 
for  any  further  attempt  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  magistrates  in  this  matter.  The  illegal 
commitments  for  offences  against  the  game- 
laws  were  so  numerous  that  the  defenders  of 
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tlie  system  fotmd  it  oonvcQttfiit  to  let  the  stib- 
j€ct  drop^  while  the  improperly  oouWcted 
priflcmers  were  released,  to  find  what  remedy 
they  niiglit,  or  to  brave  the  further  resent- 
ment of  the  admiiii«tmtors  of  the  law  if  they 
(liirecL  The  commimon  sat  for  two  sessions; 
and  nothing  came  of  it  in  the  shape  of  ui 
alteration  in  the  laws-  but  the  facts  elicited 
during  the  evidence  did  some  nmuuut  of  good 
in  mitigating  the  application  of  laws  which, 
if  they  were  designed  to  l>e  oppressive,  had 
afterwards  to  confront  the  possibility  of  re- 
awakening public  attention.  That  evidence 
is  still  in  eiktence,  and  at  some  future  atAge 
of  game  legislation  might  be  found  useful  for 
reference. 

AJthoagh  the  attitude  of  the  government  iB 
relation  to  the  com -laws  was  causing  widely 
spread  dissatisfaction,  and  in  some  of  the 
agricultunil  distiicte  distress  had  led  to  rick- 
burning  and  other  oatTages— the  financial 
ability  di^>byed  in  the  arrangement  uf  the 
Uiriff  and  the  general  incj-ease  in  prosperity 
had  maintiiiDed  public  confidence  in  the 
ministry.  There  had  been  a  considerable  rise 
in  pulJic  securities,  the  31  per  cent  consols 
being  at  102}^  and  this  suggeisted  to  the 
cliancellor  of  the  exdiequer  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
the  relief  of  some  jiortion  of  the  national 
debt  by  a  reduction  to  3^^  per  cent  of  the 
interest  on  the  ^250,000,0<X)  of  public  stock 
which  had  hitherto  l>orne  3j  per  cent.  The 
reduction  to  3^  was  to  last  tiO  1994,  and  a 
further  reduction  was  then  to  be  made  to 
3  per  cent,  at  which  rate  the  interest  was  to 
remain.  Tlie  proposal  was  warmly  approved 
on  both  sides  of  the  house,  and  the  bill  waa 
quickly  passed.  It  had  beeu  cidculated  that 
the  adoption  of  this  scheme  would  save  the 
nation  the  annual  flurn  of  i*G2r\000  from 
1844  to  1S94,  and  that  i^tev  thsd  the  annual 
saving  would  amount  to  £l,25<i,tKX)»  A  oer- 
tiiu  time  was  allowed  to  the  holders  of  stock 
to  tleti^rniine  whether  they  wouM  accept 
the  lower  rate  of  int^i'cst  or  1m?  paid  off  by 
the  government. 

Probably  if  Huancial  skiU  had  been  all  that 
was  necessary  for  indefinitely  deferring  tlie 
repeal  of  tlu-  tlitty  on  coruj  the  Lcjigue  would 


BtiU  have  had  an  existcsiet  na  long  m  dni 
of  the  government,  and  tiie  strugj^le  wintk! 
have  been  a  tmr  more  prottmct^  taw,  liat 
therefore  more  permaaeiitly  injnrtoiis  to  tW 
country.  The  budget  of  1544  waa  an  tfi- 
dence  of  the  success  of  the  adminicttiliaB 
in  dealing  with  the  public  income  and  expeiK 
diture,  and  it  had  been  brought  formutl 
under  singularly  improved  conditiisna  Tlir 
estimates  of  the  revemw  had  beeu  greatlj 
exceeded,  and  some  of  the  fi^''  ^nr- 

prisingly  increased  power  of  md 

therefore  an  improveil  condition  of  the  cchiik 
try  in  general  The  cuatoma,  '  *'  *  it 
i'19,CKnyM)0,   had   produced  £ji  A 

which  £800,<KX>  had    been    paid    by  forei^Ti 
corn— the  probable  importation  of  which  bil 
not  been  included*    On  sugar  the  dulie*  M 
been  X5(X>jU00  above  the  estimate ;  tho«  on 
teii,  £30(»,(X)0;  and  on  cotton  wool,  t^^Om, 
showing  some  increase  in  a  great  maD^f!Kl<l^ 
ing  industry*     The  excise  also  had  fibowu  i 
larger  result  than  had  been  anticipated.   Cfwi- 
traty  to  expectation  the  impo«tioo  d  tjie 
income-tax    had    not  caused    a   dinuiiutajiD 
in  the  amount   received   from   the  indiiw* 
taxes.      The  estimate  of  totiil  revenue  W 
been  £50,150,(K)0;  the  amount  re^w»l  ^m 
i52,835,134,  and  the  expenditure  h«4  l)e« 
less  than  the  estimate  by  £050/100.    Altw 
paying  the  deficiency  on  the  previotu  jotf  ^ 
£2,400,000  there  was  a  sutj^Iub  oI  jCl,4rtMi«'<^ 
By   the  cjilculations  for   the   year  lo  co»f. 
after   jiaying  for  the  army  i:6,6l6,*H>\  tli* 
navy  £6,250,000,  ordnance   £l,840,rH>n,  il«e 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Chiaeas  ^^* 
the  estimated  capital  withdi-awu  by  invest*^ 
in  the  public  stock  on  which  the  int*ire«(l  *"** 
reduced,   and    the   remaining  sums  fur  ^ 
surrender  of  the  privileges  of  the  South  ^^*L 
Coniiiatjy^  it  was  computed  thiit  there  wo«^^ 
be  a  Iwdance  of  £3,146,000,  of  which  part  ^ 
to  go  to  the  proposed  reduction  of  Une  d4 
It  was  obvious»  of  ooun4*-\  ?^    '     *     tor^ 
was    mainly   due    to    the    i 
there  wsis  little  [iroapftct  of  that  being  nri 
until  at  least  the  expiration  of  the  6v« 
for  which  the  governmrnt  had  ndvbrd 
retention.     Nt>r  waa  therr  any  farthitr 
encaunaging  reiluctious  in  tlje  ilutii*  an 
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tuticles  of  coDStunptton.    There  were 
on  glass,  viiiegiuv  currnuis,  coffee, 
juati  wiitil,  and  also  on  marine  uisuraiice^  all 
of  which  amounted  to  about  i^3i^7^0(X>, 

All  tsxceediDgly  important  measure  which 
iiaAil«>J  the  atteotion  of  the  prime  mimater 
DcJ  one  Uie  completion  of  which  was  addi- 
tion^  evidence  of  the  ability  with  which 
qucftioaa  of  finance  were  being  treated  bj 
htm  ftnd  hU  chief  advisera,  waa  the  renewjil 
oi  k  charter^  which,  in  fact»  included 

a  r  "  tton  of  the  eutire  system  of  bank- 

mg  throughout  the  country.     The  Bank  Act 
of   1833  provided  that  before  August,  1844, 
the  government  might  give  notice  that  parlia- 
lucnt  intended  to  itjcouBider  the  terms  of  the 
Bank  charter,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  de- 
termined that  vrith  the  repoii  of  the  former 
im|uiry  befure  him  he  would  investigate  the 
whole   question,      ITiis  determination    gave 
geuenU  aati^factiou^  aa  it  was  a  measure  with 
wLicli  he  ami  able  coadjutors  such  as  Mr. 
UbdiNitone  were  j^ccidiarly  cctmpetent  to  de:d. 
Sir   Bobert    himself    brought    the  proposed 
Hrfiefaetne  before  the  house,  and  w^as  listened 
^^P^  with  marked  attention.    AVilh  resj^ect  to 
tlic   Bank  uf   England    there  w^aa  to   be  an 
actuid  separation  of  tlie  two  departments  of 
uMue  and  banking;  with  different  officers  to 
each  and  a  ditlerent  t^yetem  of  accounts.    The 
whole  amount  of  bullion  tlien  in  the  posses- 
mn  of  the  Bank  w*aa  to  be  transferred  to  the 
imae  defiartment,  and  the  issue  of  bank-notes 
was  to  take  phice  on  two  foundations  only ; 
^inii  on  11  definite  amount  of  securities,  and 
after  that  exclusively  upon  bullion,  so  that 
die  aeUon  of  the  public  sliould  in  that  latter 
Asespwt  govern  the  amount  of  the  circulation. 
Tljcre  would  be  no  jiower  in  the  Bank  to  issue 
U€>Ven  on  dcpoeita  and  discount  of  bills,  and 
tlm^  inuc  department  would  have  to  jilace  to 
Credit  of  t>ie   banking   def>artment  the 
<mni  of  ootes  which  the  issue  department 
*Jld  by   law   be  entitled    b>  issue.     With 
to  tlie  banking  business  of  the  Bank  it 
proposed  that  it  should  be  governed  on 
iidy  the  same  principles  as  would  re^u- 
o  M^  other  body  dealing  with  Bank  of 
^Jand  notes.     The  fixed  amount  of  securi- 


of  England  should  issue  notes  was  £l4/KX>t(100| 
and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  circu- 
lation was  to  be  issued  exclusively  on  the 
foundation  of  buJliun.  There  w^as  to  be  a 
complete  luid  periodical  publication  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Bvink  of  England,  both  of  the 
bankiug  and  issue  dcimrtmeuts,  as  tending  to 
increase  the  credit  of  the  Bank  and  to  prevent 
panic  and  needless  alarm.  It  would  therefore 
be  enacted  that  there  should  be  returned  to 
the  government  a  weekly  account  of  the  issue 
of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the 
amount  of  bullion,  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
bullion,  of  the  amount  of  deposits, — in  shoi-t, 
an  account  of  every  transaction,  both  in  the 
issue  department  and  the  banking  department, 
and  that  government  should  forthwith  pub- 
lish unreservedly  and  weekly  a  full  account 
of  the  circubtion  of  the  Bank. 

With  regard  to  private  banks  the  general 
rule  was  to  be  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  privilege  of  issue  and  Uie  conduct  of  bank- 
ing business,  the  object  being  U)  limit  com- 
petition, but  to  make  the  change  with  as  little 
detriment  as  possible  to  priv*ate  interests. 
From  that  time  no  new  bank  of  issue  was 
to  be  constituted,  but  all  the  existing  banks 
of  issue  were  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
privilege  on  condition  that  they  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  existing  amount,  to  be  calculated  on 
the  average  of  a  term  of  years.  This  was 
necessary  in  order  that  the  Bank  of  England 
might  know  the  extent  of  issue  with  which  it 
would  have  to  comijete*  But  while  the  issues 
were  to  be  restricted j  banking  business  would 
be  facilitated;  the  privilege  of  suing  and 
being  sued,  at  that  time  withheld  from  joint- 
stock  banks,  would  be  acconled ;  the  law  of 
partnership  would  be  so  altered  that  while 
the  acts  of  an  individual  director  or  otlter 
authorizcil  paitner  would  bind  the  whole,  the 
acts  of  an  unnuthorizetl  jxirtner  would  not  do 
so.  Joint-stock  banks  in  London,  wtiich 
were  then  forbidden  to  accept  bills  for  a  date 
le^sS  tluui  six  mouths,  w^ere  to  he  j>laced  on  an 
equality  with  other  banks,  and  allowed  to 
accept  bills  of  any  amount  or  date.  If  the 
latter  privilege  were  abused  by  the  circulatiori 
of  small  bills  parliament  would  at  once  be 
called    on    U^  correct 
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banks  would  be  require<l  to  publisli  a  fall 
and  complete  periodical  list  of  all  [lartners 
and  directors,  and  banks  of  iissue  to  publish 
an  account  of  their  issues ;  which,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  r.-marked,  would  be  a  much  better  pub- 
lic security  than  many  delusive  checks  to 
which  his  attention  had  been  invited.  Joint- 
stock  banks  would  be  prohibited  from  having 
shares  less  than  some  fixed  amount;  and  no 
new  joint-stock  bank  was  to  be  constituted 
except  on  application  to  a  government  depart- 
ment. 

The  Bank  of  England  would  be  allowed 
issues  to  the  extent  of  a  fixed  amount  of 
securities,  ;£  14,000,000.  The  existing  loan  of 
XI  1,000,000  to  the  government  was  to  be 
continued,  the  remaining  ^£3,000,000  to  be 
based  on  exchequer  bills  and  other  securities 
over  which  the  bank  was  to  have  entire  con- 
trol. On  emergency  it  would  be  allowed  to 
extend  its  issues  over  ;£14,(KX),000,  but  only 
with  the  consent  of  three  members  of  the 
government,  and  in  such  a  case  the  whole 
of  the  net  profit  on  any  amount  beyond 
;£  14,000,000  was  to  revert  to  the  government 

The  pecuniary  arrangement  between  the 
bank  and  the  government  was  that  the  bank 
was  to  retain  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  on 
«ecurities  to  the  amount  of  £14,000,000  at  3 
j)er  cent,  which  would  yield  £420,000.  From 
this  deductions  would  be  made.  The  total 
cost  to  the  bank  on  an  iasne  of  £20,(KX),000 
had  been  estimated  by  the  coniniittee  of  1833 
at  £117,000,  but  taking  it  at  about  £113,000, 
which  subtracted  from  £420,000  left  £307,000, 
there  was  then  to  be  deducted  about  £60,000 
composition  with  the  stamp-office  for  the  privi- 
lege of  issuing  notes.  Then  there  was  about 
£2  ijOOO  paid  by  the  bank  to  those  bankers  who 
undertook  to  issue  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
this  left  £220,000  derived  from  the  issue  of 
notes.  Before  that  time  the  bank  had  paid 
£12(1,000  to  the  government  for  its  privileges. 
Those  privileges  were  to  be  affected;  but  on 
the  other  hand  increased  stability  was  to  be 
given  to  its  banking  business,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  in  future  the  bank  should  pay  that 
sum,  besides  the  £60,000  for  the  composition 
with  the  stamp-office,  making  in  all  about 
£180,000.      Government  paid  to  the  bank 


£248,000  for  the  management  of  the  public 
debt,  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
last-named  sums  was  to  be  the  balance  that 
the  government  would  have  to  pay  over  to 
the  bank.  The  measnre  applied  only  to  Eng- 
lish banks,  the  subject  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
banks  being  deferred  for  future  consideration. 
Eleven  resolutions,  compriaing  this  plan  of 
the  government,  were  read  from  the  chair 
and  afterwards  printed  and  distributed  to 
members  of  the  house,  which  subsequently 
went  into  committee  for  their  consideration, 
and  after  a  general  discussion  the  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  by  lax^  majorities 
and  with  only  a  few  unimportant  modifica- 
tions, and  went  through  the  House  of  Lords' 
committee  without  a  single  division. 

The  income-tax  was  to  be  continued,  nor 
was  the  suspicion  of  its  perpetuation  reliered 
by  any  such  reduction  of  duties  as  sufficed  even 
temporarily  to  pacify  the  demands  of  free- 
tradei"s.    The  ai'ticles  selected  for  a  remiasioo 
were  ghiss,  vinegar,  currants,  coffee,  and  wool, 
while  marine  insurance  was  also  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  taxation.    The  renussioo 
of  the  duty  on  glass  was  perhaps  the  most 
useful,  as  it  did  much  to  bring  that  material 
into  the  manufacture  of  a  large  number  of 
culinary  and  other  articles  for  which  it  is 
admirably  suited,  and  to  improve  the  size  ana 
fashion  of  windows  in  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
thus  securing  more  light  and  ventilation  and 
promoting  the  ])ublic  health.     The  com-taXi 
however,   remained    untouched,  and  it  ^'^ 
significant  that  all  the  debates  in  the  House  o^ 
C'ommons  began  to  take  the  distinct  fonu  ^* 
discussions  on  free-trade,  in  which  the  abo^^' 
tion  of  the  duty  on  corn  was  the  really  rej>^*' 
sentative  question. 


cl» 


But  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties,  wl>** 
had  from  time  to  time  been  brought  forW^ 
and  always  with  the  result  of  a  rather  bef**^ 
debate,  was  again   to  form  a  rally ing-|><^*^ 
for  parties.    The  amount  represented  by   "*^ 


remission  of  duties  in  the  budget  of  1844 


^iM 


£387,000,  but  the  question  of  the  sugar-dn*'^ 
was  temporarily  deferred,  and  at  this  the  ^f\ 
position,  including  the   free-tradere,  sho"'*'^ 
little  impatience,  since  they  intended  to  ^^^ 
for  the  promised  proposab  on  the  subject,  ^^ 
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Ugnr  duties  the   t^t  of  the 

be  ministry. 

iiue   the  govemroeut  wa«  men- 

Ilotht«r  opposition — ^that  of  the 

he  extreroer  membera  of  the 
rhich,  though  not  Duaiencallj 

exceedingly  dangerous  when 
Bunatnnil    coalition   with   the 

ne  time  piist  the  mem>>era  of 
who  were  most  op|K)sed  to 

had  formed  a  compact  mid 
tgent  of  the  Conservative  ranks, 
ilig  watchful  anil  suspifious  of  the 

der  and  his  ministry,  They 
If  vote  with  the  party  in  relation 
iJone  had  any  recognized 
it  they  hsid  already  been 
mutinoiiR  supporters,  and 
found  a  spokesman,  or  rather 
had  i>resented  himself  to  their 
iny  80  striking,  that  though  his 
heir  representative  were  not  fully 
util  after  he  had  become  the  cnn- 
Mer  and  henchman  of  a  nominal 
ma  one  of  their  own  class  and  with 
mrwt,  they  soon  began  to  identify 
For  Shrewsbury  with  their  amse. 
not  be  within  the  scope  of  thes^.* 
^fer  the  reiuaons  which  led  Mn 
lllely  t4>  indicate  his  adhesion  to 
iiiats  by  a  series  of  persistent  at- 
nputations  on  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
stay  to  examine  the  grounda  for 
ade  agnitJBt  him  that  he  had  mid- 
ed  liis  opinions  from  a  **pro- 
licalifliu"  to  **  sentimental  Tory- 
Sply  to  Mr,  Roebuck  on  this  sub- 
was*,  **  T  am  not  in  a  condition  to 
re*litary  opinions  carve<l  out  for 
ay  opinions,  therefore,  have  been 
reading  and  of  thought,  I  never 
m  of  either  of  the  two  great 
H^ei  in  this  country.  My  sym- 
IRlingi*  have  always  been  with 
rom  whom  I  spring;  and  when 
^^mber  of  this  hoti^e  to  join  a 
^kt  party  with  which  I  believed 
^tbizeu" 
wm  returned  for  Shrewsbury  as 

nrt«^r  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 


%vhom  he  wrote  after  the  election  that  **  the 
electors  of  Shnewsbury  had  liune  their  duty;" 
and  it  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  who,  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Runnipnticle  Leiterf,  had  been  ad- 
dressed as  ''the  only  hoj>e  of  a  sutrering  island," 
"In  your  chivalry"  says  that  dedication,  **L8 
oar  hope.  Clad  in  the  panoply  of  your  splendid 
talents  and  your  spotless  character,  we  feel 
assured  that  you  will  subdue  the  unnatural 
and  nnnationa!  monster,  and  that  we  may  yet 
see  sedition  and  treason  and  rapinCt  rampant 
as  they  may  have  of  late  hgured,  quail  before 
your  power  and  prowess." 

In  these  Ranm/meiie  Letters  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  had  been  attacked  with  astonishing  viru- 
lence, and  in  the  next  session  an  opportunity 
occurred,  for  a  telling  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  writer  and  dedicator,  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Conservative  leader,  had  not  re- 
ceived an  appointment  io  the  government 
when  the  latter  came  into  power  It  was 
during  a  discussion  on  a  motion  brought  for- 
war>l  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  favour  of  unitiug  tbe 
consular  and  diplomatic  bodies  that  Lord 
Palmerston  said,  **The  honoumble  gentleman 
has  indeed  affi^rmed  the  general  principle  that 
political  adherents  ought  to  be  rewarded  by 
appointments,  and  I  regi-et  to  observe  an  ex* 
ception  to  that  rule  in  the  person  of  the 
honourable  gen  tl  em  an  him&elf.  After  the 
proof,  however,  of  talent  and  ability  which  tlie 
honoumble  gentleman  affords,  altliough  per- 
ha(»  not  of  great  industry  in  getting  up  the 
details  of  his  case,  I  trust  that  before  the  end 
of  the  Resaion  the  government  will  overlook 
the  Blight  want  of  industry  for  the  sake  of  the 
talent,  and  that  the  house  will  see  the  maxim 
of  the  hououraide  member  practically  applied 
to  his  own  case."  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
this  broad  and  direct  reference  to  Hie  oou- 
tiniiM  indifference  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  must 
have  been  f>ecidiarly  irritatiug,  but  Disraeli 
was  not  even  then  the  man  to  show  hLs  as- 
sailant that  the  allusion  ranUed.  *'I  must 
offer  my  acknowledgments  to  the  noble  vis- 
count/' said  he,  '*  for  his  courteous  aspii-atrons 
for  my  politieid  promotion.  Such  luspi rations 
from  such  a  quarter  must  he  looked  upon  as 
suspicious.  Tlie  noblo  viscount  is  a  consum- 
mate master  of  the  subject,  and  if  he  will  only 
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iiu[uu*t  to  me  tbe  secret  by  which  he  has  him- 
wAf  contrived  to  t^tniii  office  during  seven 
siicce^ive  admiiuatratious,  the  prcaent  debate 
will  cerUifUy  oot  be  without  result."  Tliis 
wa*  good,  jJoUte,  and  jierfectly  j^iirliameuturj; 
mtd  Mr.  DlBraA.*U^  with  sonie  did'ereucea  of 
opiuioo,  remained  21  ToUower  of  the  prwmit?r 
along  with  the  coantry  or  prot^ctioiiist  part? 
till  1844^1845,  when  ho  began  to  show  not 
only  that  h©  differed  on  aome  points  from 
X**nAt  but  that  he  had  the  audacity  to  attack 
him  by  direct  accusation  ixn  well  aa  by  damag- 
ing innuendo.  Tbe  protection i«t«  wen?  at  firai 
tiurprised  and  then  began  to  cheer;  he  put 
their  murmured  suspicions  into  trenchant 
telling  w^onU,  aod  they  regarded  him  with  a 
sort  of  amused  curiosity,  then  with  a  startled 
Jidmir.'vtion,  next  with  a  sen^e  that  they  had 
found  a  man  who  could,  at  nil  events,  tiike  up 
the  cause  of  the  landed  intereet  with  new  and 
vivid  effect 

In  the  yeara  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 

we  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  time  has 
come  for  changes  in  the  **  front  '*  of  political 
parties,  and  in  the  rehitions  of  political  men 
ti»  each  otlier.  Though  there  are,  of  course, 
distinguished  men  in  the  Whig  party,  Whig- 
g'sm  is  well  nigh  played  out  aa  a  political 
force.  The  Conservative  party,  as  organized 
and  managed  by  Peel,  was  a  great  advance 
Ufjon  the  old  Tory  jjarty;  but  we  now  find  Sir 
Robert  himself  feeling,  or  fjincying  he  feels, 
t  ;at  his  powers  are  declining,  at  least  for  pur- 
puses  of  debate,  and  that  he  can  no  longer 
lead  the  house  as  he  used  to  do*  Lord  John 
Russell,  whom  Benjamin  Disraeli,  when  a  few 
years  younger,  had  described  m  **an  infinitely 
small  scaraba^us,  an  insect/'  is  still  ac4^ive  and 
energetic  and  still  a  Whig,  but  he  is  not  apt 
at  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  time*  It  h  interest- 
ing, for  many  retiaons,  to  note  tliat  Disraeli 
at  a  later  date  made  public  amends  for  his 
early  abuse  of  this  Bt^itesmiui,  and^  perhaps 
because  Jjord  John  was  the  son  of  a  duke, 
did  it  in  accents  of  much  greater  cordiality 
than  those  in  which  he  estimated  Peel.  The 
great  political  novelist's  study  of  tlie  loader 
uf  the  Whiga  is  well  worth  embeddinff  in  this 
sketch  of  contemjK^rjuy  history.     **nie  truth 


ia,*'  says  tbe  author  of  CV/iinj^y  (w 
himself  declares  was  a  gmvc  iksul  deiilieniie 
political  manifesto),  *'  that  cousldertkble  m  are 
the  abilities  of  the  Wliig  ]e:ulera,  hiifldyie^ 

complished  as  many  of  Utem  n  hly 

must  be  ackno wWlged   in  pax  i .  ^ .-  de*- 

bate,  experienced  in  omincil,  aednloua  la  office^ 
eminejit  as  scholars,  powerful  fi 
tiou,  the  abst;nce  of  tndtvidtial  and 

of  the  pervading  authority  of  a  cummanding 
mind  have  been  the  cause  of  tlie  fall  vi  thd 
Whig  p.ajiy,  And  yet  tliere  wad  all  tliifl  tiAtt 
in  the  Whig  army  one  entirely  competent  to 
tlie  office  of  leading  a  great  i>arly,  though  his 
capacity  for  tliat  fulfilment  waa  too  tardily 
recognized.  IvOixl  John  Rus^lU  has  tliat  de- 
gree of  imagination  which,  tlioagh  CTim 
rather  in  sentiment  than  ^x|irc9Bto&,  s 
enables  him  to  gen^  1  '  '  u\  the  drtaili 
of  his  reading  and  t  v  and  to  tak^ 

those  comprehensive  views  whieli^  howev^ 
easily  depreciated  by  ordinary  mett  lEi  ati 
of  routine,  are  iudispcn&.ibic  to  aatjutouiiaii  x 
the  conjunctures  in  which  we  live.  He  under 
stands,  therefore,  his  potdtion ;  and  he  Lsm  lli^ 
moral  intrepidity  wLich  prompts  hiiu  rrrr  Id 
dare  that  which  his  intellect  •  "a  im 

politic.   He  is,  consequently,  at  Ui  iase 

sagacious  and  bold  in  c^»nncih     As  tn  admiii* 
istrator  he  is  promi-t  and  indtF  TT« 

is  not  a  natural  oi^tor,  and   i  '"^^ 

physical  deficiencies  which  even  a  D^mm^toM 
impulse  would  sciircely  overcome.  Bol  ^^ 
eij>erienced  in  debate,  quick  in  reply,  ft^^ 
in  resource,  takes  hu^  vicwis  and  iitqutf^lj 
com[iensatea  for  a  dry  and  hesttatitig  maxaff 
by  Uie  expression  of  thone  noble  iraUn  Ito* 
flash  across  the  fancy,  and  rise  '^f 

to  the  lip  of  men  of  poetic  tern]--.  "° 

atldressing  popular  Lisemblies. 
Uiis  a  private  life  of  di>(nificd 
cidents  of  his  birth  and  rank,  m 
be  severed  from  the  man,  tbe  acton  cif  a  f^ 
historic  family,  and  born,  as  it  wertj  to  ^ 
hereditary  styrvice  of  the  state,  it  »  diUcoli 
to  ascertain  at  what  period  or  under  w^^ 
circumstances  the  Wliig  parly  Imvi*  •  ^  -'  t*- 
sesseti  or  could  obtain  a  more  efiiciti; 

It  is  ple;i-  -ii^ 

guage  of  tb  *«♦ 


TORY  DEM0C:RACY, 


am^li  when  lie  wja  thirty -two 
luid   were   reprinted    by   tiie 
"as   we   have  noticed,  UetUciited 
jlmvi    F^e\    hi   bmgnage   which   it 

§too  much  to  deacrtb«  us  that  uf 
lough  it  hod  no  [tleasaDt  muBe- 
eel,  he  constantly  declined  the 
fjf  the  writer  wlio  could  publicly 

Melbourne  a  [ng,  Lord  I^alrnerston 
nping  lordj^hip  with  a  carocr  us  in- 

as  his  intelltK!!/'  and  Lord  Glenelg 
and  long-tailed  ral>"  The  whole 
?  cabinet  was  deiscribed  aa  a  group 
^  guzzling  and  grunting  in  a  bed 
fouling  &ud  con tamina  ling  every 
Msenger,"  and  so  on.  This  waa  a 
lOguage  which  the  sober,  reserved^ 
f  moral,  and  decorous  Sir  Robert 
Ikely  to  admire.     At  all  events  the 

it  vrm  left  out  in  the  cold,  and 
>  have  b^en  wtdting  for  an  oppar* 
ne\*enge  for  the  dighta  that  he  had 

When   the  hour  stnick   he  made 

P^hht  feelings  and  his  intentions. 
«a  it  is  necessiary  to  do,  the  posi- 
id  by  Diaraeli  at  this  time,  we  must 
nd  that,  in  spite  of  some  social  and 
::ce9s,  he  had  been  in  a  sense  an  out- 
lad,  for  a  targe  pail  of  his  life,  the 
one.  In  Vivian  Grey  mid  Contarini 
m  haa  drawn  frightful  and  even  re- 
alltres  of  schoolboy  vindictivenees, 
tly  drawing  upon  reminiscences  of 
iliuga  and  those  of  hm  parents,  es- 
^poiher.  It  may  not  be  generally 
^Ven  as  late  as  when  he  was  meni- 
^■louutyt  Disraeli  was  sometimes 
Bucks  bumpkins  as  a  Jew.     It 

E'jci^l  too  that  he  had  gradu- 
emy  of  Qore  House,  and  the 
ations  of  '*  principle  ^'  to  states- 
ch  waa  held  there  may  perhajis 
,  the  study  of  Sidonra. 
having  s^at  for  Maidstone, 
tid  Bucks,  and  having  all  along 
ap«r  and  methods  of  the  House 
^and  made  friends  among  the 
,  now  comes  forward  to  aim  at 
it  {»jQme  said  to  torture)  Peel 
» tlje  highest  position  in  the 


first  state  in  the  world.  Wliat  happened 
towards  the  close  of  our  t^n  years  we  shall  st^e 
presently.  AM  that  need  be  notctl  in  advance 
is  that  there  was  something  unreal  about  the 
whole  position,  and  that  this  unreality  was 
unceasingly  felt  by  j>oUticianB  both  in  and  out 
of  parliament.  The  defection  of  Peel — for 
desert  his  party  he  did— broke  up  the  great 
Conservative  host,  and  the  party  that  Disraeli 
afterwards  led  was  a  new  thing  in  the  earth, 
From  this  time  the  game  of  English  politics 
has  an  inc^dculable  factor. 

^If.  Disraeli  it  must  be  remembered  was 
not  unknown  in  parliament  up  to  the  time 
that  he  came  forwiird  as  the  rhetorician  •  f 
the  Protectionist  party  and  the  aasailant  of 
Peel  For  two  yeai*s  after  he  had  said  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  house  would 
hear  him,  he  had  taken  part,  and  sometimes 
an  important  part,  in  the  debates,  and  was 
known  as  a  prominent  politician.  In  1841  he 
had  been  selected  to  move  the  rejection  of 
Lord  John  Eusaeirs  Poor-law  Amendment 
Bill,  and  it  has  been  said  that  his  name  might 
have  been  included  in  the  list  of  the  Pec! 
government,  in  some  subordinate  uflice,  but 
for  the  interpoaition  of  Lord  StiinJey,  after* 
war<ls  the  Eail  of  Derby.  Vp  to  LS42,  at 
least,  he  bad  supported  the  government;  but 
from  his  description  of  hiuiiself  iti  the  Life  of 
Lord  George  Benttncl,  as  a  member  who, 
though  on  the  Tory  benches,  had  been  for 
two  yeare  in  opjiosition  to  the  ministry,  it 
would  appear  that  he  had  decided  on  sefiarat- 
ing  from  the  ministerial  flirty  early  in  1844. 

It  Wits  at  thia  date  that  the  Young  England 
party,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  or  rather  the 
ci^ator,  was  in  the  full  tlwdi  of  its  jireten- 
siona.  Then  the  doctrines  of  Tory  democi'acy, 
sympathy  with  the  Cliartists,  and  the  theory 
that  a  restoration  of  the  persoiial  yjower  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  support  of  the  crown  by  the 
people,  each  bearing  a  direct  relation  to  each 
otlier  without  the  intervention  of  parliament, 
were  advocated.  A  writer  in  a  leading  news- 
paper '  has  recently  remarke<l  that  the  author 
of  Conintjshy  and  Sifhil  was  forty  years  old 
when  he  wrote  those  books,  and  that  in  them 
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will  be  found  hia  deliberate  opinions.  We 
should  not  like  entirely  to  endorie  tUia  view, 
but  tiiere  haa  doubtleaa  been  coimirlemble 
siiHpiciou  of  Mr,  Disraeli's  consiatencyi  be- 
cause when  he  bemme  the  leader  of  the  Cou- 
serrative  party  he  did  so  little  to  renlize  bia 
theories.  Whether  he  did  not  ni  a  later  date 
make  a  more  diatinutive  move  in  that  direc- 
tion may  be  left  for  subsequent  inquiry,  but 
!it  anyrute  he  luid,  ten  years  before  Coniuffuhi/ 
appeared,  given  expression  to  htn  opinions  on 
the  position  and  conditions  of  a  Ktatesniau, 
and  hijj  own  words  will  be  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  hia  havin^if  held  the  doctrines  of  the 
Tory  deujocnicy  in  abeyance  for  so  many  years. 
**  A  Btatesman,"  he  told  the  electors  of  High 
Wycombe,  "is  the  creature  of  his  age,  the 
child  of  circumstance,  the  creature  of  hia 
times.  A  statesman  is  essentially  a  practical 
character,  and  when  he  is  called  upon  to  take 
office  he  is  not  to  inquire  what  his  opinions 
might  or  might  not  have  been  ii|>on  tbifl  or 
that  subject — he  is  only  to  ascertain  the  need- 
f  ttl  and  the  beneficial,  and  the  most  feasible 
manner  in  which  alTaira  fire  to  l>e  carried  on. 
I  laugh  at  the  objections  ajc^ainat  a  man  tbat 
at  a  former  period  of  his  career  he  advocated 
a  |)olicy  different  to  his  present  one.  All  I 
seek  to  ascertain  is,  whether  hia  present 
lK>licy  be  just,  necessary^  expedient;  whether 
at  tlie  present  moment  he  is  prepared  to  serve 
the  country  according"  to  its  present  neces- 
sities,*^ 

Unless  he  had  either  abandoned  or  con- 
siderably modified  these  views  ten  years  later, 
a  good  many  of  hh  subsequent  charges  against 
Peel  were  scarcely  consistent  with  such  an 
nvowa!. 

The  readjustment  if  not  the  total  abolition 
i»f  tlic  dulies  on  Riigar  had  already  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  honae.  The  ijovernment 
contended  that  our  West  Indian  ooloniea  were 
rntitled  to  assistiince  and  protection  during 
the  difficulties  that  they  were  experiencing 
liecause  of  negro  emancipation  and  the  trnnsi- 
tion  from  slavery  to  free  bl)our. 

Before  the  period  of  emancipation  theaupply 
of  sugar  from  the  Wv»i  Indies  hjid  exceeded 
pn.^nmption,  but  the  imj>mved  Iial 


the  people  and  th«  inerea»iig  tiac  of  tea  oil. 

oofiee  had  created  a  ttiueb  hirger  demand,  ah 

at  the  same  time  the  West   Indiiiu 

bud   seriously  dindriisbed.      Some  | 

bad  been  made  fur  meetiiig  tliis  diiKctilty  \m 

reducing  the  duties  on  sugar  from  th»  Hie 

Indies,  but  the  demand  had  gone  on  ine 

ing,  mid  as  thei*e  wiia  novf  no  deficiency 

the  revenue  of  the  countty  it  was  pro|K»ed  i 

to  alter  the  diderential  duties,  ttuti  a  kn 

quantity  of  sugar  miglit  be  obtaini'd  with«r 

abandoning   the    j>r<>l^*tioii  of  uar  colonic 

Hitherto  colonial  sugars  bad  only  paid  H 

per  cwt.,  while  foreign  sugar  had  all 

charged  tSIU.  per  ci^'t.      Mr.  Gonllioum  pro 

posed  that|  while  colonial  sugar  ahould  reamii^ 

at  24*.,  foreign  sugar  produced  by  fre<?  lahoiB. 

should  be  admitted  at  34^.;  and  sugar 

duced  by  slave  labour  should  Vjc  cliargcd  ( 

per  cwt.     At  the  same  time  it  would  be  pii^   — - 

vided  tbat  the  sugar  of  ainy  foreign  count 

with  which  we  had  comiuercial 

be  a^lmittcd  on  the  same  foi>i  i 

the  most  favoured  nation — a  ooudition  v' 

related  chiefly  to  Brazil^  whose  txeaty  wr.    -^ 

us   would   expire   at   about    the  date  whp^  "^ 

the  proposed  changes  would  come  into  < 

atioiL 

In  opposition  to  thi&  it  whb  declared  tli 
we  had  no  real  concern  with  the  institut 
of  other  nations  in  regard  to  tlicir  method « 
production,  and  that  if  we  were  to  wgoU^^^**^^ 
our  commercial    tnxnsjictions    in   ^>-      ' 
with  our  approval  or  dis,'ipproval  •! 
we  could   not  consistently  atop   theret  hi 
must  mark  our  sense  of  other  instltntioKs « 
the   nations   with   whom   we    trAded,  whic 
might  be   as  objectionable  as  aUvery  iUtt 
All  we  had  to  consider  was  how  we  cou^ 
best  adapt  the  duty  on  sugar  to  the  puq 
of  increasing  the  revenue  of  tt 
diminislung  the  cost  of  a  necr 
consumption.      It  waa  also  argued  thai  t^ 
effect  of  making  a  difftfrenlial  dut;    '      *  ^>« 
purpose  of  exchiding  davc-grown  ^uc  ** 

be  to  induce  the  more  favourtd  nnlu»»»     *"*^ 
obtain  slave-grown  sugar  for  the  jmrp^^  ^ 
sending  it  hereunder  the  more  Jl^tJ6uhl^cl>fl" 
ditions.    Lord  John  UusacU,  lli 
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uld  be  retjoced  to  34*,,  whether  pitv 

flUve  kbour  nr  not. 
^pnsol  of  the  govemint?nt  was  itaelf 
ftt  in  the  dtrt*ctit>ti  of  free>trade,  and 
>ughi  thttt  tile  anieiidment  would  be 

etep  which  woiihl  seemv  the  support 
irty  r^preiionU'd  hj  ^Ir.  (>jbden,  but 
t  Bagncioun  members  of  the  League 

dis^MMed  to  make  any  such  coni pro- 
It  ey  advocAt-ed  the  entire  remission 
Uties,  and  they  hud  auflicierjt  pene- 
}  perceive  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
ninistnition  on  a  qitestiou  which  vtns 
me  of   dilferential    duty  would    be 

ly  to  relanl  than  to  advance  iheir 

LjservHti%'e  polioy  of  a  aliding-acale 
idual  rdaxation  of  the  taxes  on  food 
hopeful  than  that  of  the  opposition, 
favour  of  a  fixetl  duty.  For 
Twanls  there  was  danger  of  a 
isuuderstandint^  between  the  lemlers 
igne  and  some  free-traden*  who  were 
r  to  make  the  abohtion  of  duties  a 
est  ion  for  th*>  defeat  of  the  gnvemment, 
ept  any  jiromiae  of  remission  which 
H  tend  towarda  a  final  repeaL  Tlie 
idicated  the  wi^lom  of  the  more  ex- 
I  advocates  of  complete  free-trade, 
la  brought  about  in  a  way  which  had 
been  expected. 

John  EuB^ell's  proposition  attracted 
fm  from  thv  miuisterial  siile,  and  it 
by  a  considerable  majority.  A  more 
Opposition  was  to  come  from  those 
till  that  time  been  among  the  sup- 
rf  the  ministry.  On  the  day  that 
D«n)  of  the  government  went  to  com- 
lir*  Miles  had  met  the  repreaenta- 
Ihe  West  India  interest  in  the  city, 
liad  bin  inntructionjf,  in  accordance 
ich  he  moved  that  the  duty  on  colonial 
I  India  sugar  should  be  reduced  to 
t  on  foreign  sugars  produced  by  free 
t>  he  3()ui.,  or  above  a  eertjiin  iJegr-ee 
ment  d4iiL  His  contention  was  that 
9i  tlie  Brittflh  and  the  West  India 
tdenticid,  excc*pt  that  one  pi'o- 
lent  and  the  other  augar,  and  that 
i(moi4*nt  of  protection  for  one  would 


be  followed  by  the  witlidrawaJ  of  protection 
from  the  other.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  RniUie,  who  maintained  that  the  ministe- 
rial plan  would  encourage  the  skve- trade  and 
yet  give  oidy  a  partial  advantage  to  the  Bntish 
consumer.  We  should,  he  said,  "raisp  our  re- 
venue from  foreign  augjir  rather  than  fron*  that 
of  our  own  colonies.'*  It  was  seen  by  the  move 
practical  men  of  the  free-trade  party  that  this 
proposition  would  merely  place  a  ditferential 
duty  of  14*,  between  colonial  and  other  su^ar. 
and  give  tbe  West  India  planters  4*,  y>er  cwt* 
at  the  expense  of  the  revenue.  Lord  John 
Russell  suj>ported  the  proposition,  and  on  a 
division  the  Whigs  and  the  Protectionists 
went  into  the  lobby  together,  many  of  the 
free -trade  party  joining  them.  Tlie  more 
pronn'uent  members  of  the  League  and  the 
free-trade  leaders  did  not  stir*  They  knew 
tliat  the  Whigg  if  returned  to  power  would 
not  hold  office  for  many  days,  and  they  could 
discern,  just  as  Mn  Disraeli  liad  from  the 
other  side  dbcemed,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
comdaws  would  not  be  very  long  delayed  by 
a  ministry  whicli  showed  so  much  inclination 
to  diminish  the  duties  on  other  articles  of 
necessary  consumption.  For  the  time,  how- 
ever, the  strange  c«>alition  was  too  muL-h  for 
the  government,  and  Mr,  Miles'  amendmont 
was  carried  by  twenty  votes.  A  c^ljinet 
council  was  called  for  the  following  Sunday 
to  detennine  what  should  be  done.  When 
the  house  again  met  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  deli* 
cate  but  significant  language,  insinuated  Lis 
intention  to  resign  unless  the  vote  were  re- 
versed. *'Not  that  the  ministry  expected  ser- 
vile acquiescence  in  all  their  plans,  or  looked 
for  indiscriminate  support  even  from  their 
friends.  In  certain  of  their  measures  the 
government  had  failed  to  obtain  the  ajipro- 
bation  of  some  whose  support  they  most 
valued.  He  could  not  profess  that  they 
were  prepared  to  purchase  that  approlmtion 
at  the  jirice  of  refraining  from  the  policy 
which  they  deemed  essential  to  tbe  welfuro  of 
the  country.'* 

It  was  distinctly  suggested  that  if  the  votL* 
were  per^vere<l  with,  the  ministry  would  re- 
gard it  a«  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and 
the  result  was  that  another  division  was  taken 
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ould  be  rednc^d  to  34*,,  wlietlier  pro 

fil&ve  labour  or  not, 

3posAl  of  the  go%'eniment  was  itself 
nee  in  the  direct iou  of  free- trade,  and 
bought  that  tlie  amendment  would  be 

Btrp  which  would  aecnre  the  support 

rty  represented  hj  Mr,  f  bbden,  but 
^  Bagxieious  tiiembera  of  the  League 
I  di&|»o»ed  to  make  any  mich  com  pro- 
They  advocatc^d  the  entire  reruiasiou 
luties,  and  they  had  BuflBcient  peae- 
k>  perceive  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
tninistrntion  on  a  question  which  was 
one  of  dilTwrential  duty  would  be 
kflv  tn  n-tirrl  than  to  advance  their 

unsorvalivc  pulicy  uf  o  slitling-acale 

(idual  TL'laxMlion  of  the  taxea  on  food 

hopeful  than  that  of  the  opposition, 

in  f.'ivoar  of  a  fixed  duty.     For 

terwarrla  there  waa  danger  of  a 

bunderstjuidiii<(  b^-tween  the  leaders 

giie  and  some  free-traders  who  were 

Uer  to  niake  the  abolition  of  duties  a 

le^tion  for  the  defeat  of  the  gr,>vemTnent, 

icept  any  promise  of  remission  Tvhich 

to  tend  towards  a  final  repeal     The 

Indicated  the  M'ijsdom  of  the  more  ex- 

id  Advocates  of   complete  free- trade, 

rsis  brought  about  in  a  way  which  had 

b4?en  expected. 

I  John   RuH^eLra  proposition  attracted 

lera  from  the  miuiBterial  side,  and  it 

^  by  a  considerable  majority,    A  more 

I  opposition  waa  to  come  from  those 

I  till  that  time  been  nmonjpf  the  aup- 

«f  the  ministry.     On   the  day  that 

H^  of  the  government  went  to  com - 

^fe.  Miles   had   met  the  representa- 

the  Weat  India  interest  in  the  city, 

i  had   hid  instructions,  in  accordance 

bVh  he  moved  that  the  duty  on  ct>lonial 

Wt  luilta  sugar  should  be  I'educed  to 

It  on  forci^  sugara  produced  by  free 

14)  bu  3(>*.,  or  above  a  cert;iin  tlegreo 

ment  34tf.    His  contention  wns  that 

of  the  British  and  the  West  Irnlia 

identicid,  except  that  one  pro- 

baftt  and  t}i«  other  sugar,  and  that 

bnment  of  protraction  for  one  wnidd 


be  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  protection 
from  the  other.  The  motion  was  secontled  by 
Mr,  Bailiie,  who  maintaine*!  that  the  ministe- 
rial plan  would  encourage  the  slave- trfwle  and 
yet  give  only  a  partial  advantage  to  the  Bintidh 
consumer.  We  should,  he  said,  "raise  our  re- 
venue from  foreign  sug.u'  rather  than  from  that 
of  onr  own  colonies."  It  waa  seen  by  the  more 
practical  men  of  the  free-trade  parly  that  this 
projMxsition  would  merely  place  a  dilferentinl 
duty  of  14«,  between  colonial  and  other  sugar, 
and  give  the  West  India  planters  4j.  per  cwt. 
at  the  expense  of  the  revenue.  Lord  John 
Russell  supported  the  propo^^ition,  and  on  a 
division  the  Whigs  and  the  Protectionists 
went  into  the  lobby  together,  many  of  the 
free -trade  party  joining  them.  The  moi^ 
prominent  membei's  of  the  League  and  the 
free-trade  leaders  did  not  stir.  They  knew 
that  tlie  Whigs  if  returned  to  power  would 
not  hold  office  for  mnny  days,  and  they  could 
discern,  just  as  Mr.  Disnieli  had  from  the 
r»ther  side  discerned,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
corn -laws  would  not  be  very  long  delayed  by 
a  ministry  which  showed  so  much  inclieution 
to  diminish  the  duties  on  other  articles  of 
necessary  consumption.  For  the  time,  how- 
ever, the  strange  coalition  was  t<jo  much  for 
the  government,  and  Mr,  Miles'  ainemlnient 
was  carried  by  twenty  votes.  A  cal>inet 
council  waa  called  for  the  following  Sunday 
to  determine  whfit  should  be  done.  Wlien 
the  house  again  met  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  deli- 
cate but  significant  laitguage^  insinuated  his 
intention  to  resign  unless  the  vote  were  re- 
versed, *^  Not  that  the  ministry  expected  ser- 
vile acquiescence  in  all  their  pkuis,  or  looked 
for  indiscriminate  support  even  from  their 
friends.  In  certain  of  tlieir  measures  the 
government  had  failed  to  obtain  the  appro- 
bation of  some  whose  support  they  most 
valued.  He  could  not  prnfi*ss  tliat  they 
were  prepared  to  purchase  that  appi-obation 
at  the  price  of  refraining  fron>  the  policy 
which  they  deemed  essential  to  the  welf/ire  of 
the  conntry." 

It  waa  distinctly  suggested  that  if  the  \*ote 
were  persevered  with,  the  ministry  would  i*e- 
gard  it  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and 
the  restdt  was  that  another  division  waa  taken 
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on  the  questiou,  ibe  \'ote  waa  rt^versed,  tlie 
miuidterial  proiioaal  being  Bustaiued  by  a 
majonty  nf  tweuty-twr>,  whereupon  ^Ir.  MiJes 
witbdivw  his  amendment  and  tlie  matter  wjis 
at  an  end. 

But  not  without  a  stinging  protest  from  the 
man  who  thenceforward  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  assailing  the  minister,  and  mostly 
with  the  effect  of  separating  the  Protectionists 
from  the  Conservative  cause  m  it  was  repre- 
sented by  Peel  and  his  supporters, 

AmitJUt  many  exf^reaaiona  of  indignant  re- 
monstrance ngainBt  a  submission  which  it  was 
declared  would  lower  the  cha3*act45r  of  the 
house,  iln  Disraeli's  was  most  vivid.  He 
was  afterwards  to  achieve  a  position  as  leader 
of  the  party  on  whose  behalf  he  now  spoke; 
but  from  that  moment  he  had  gained  tlie 
attention  of  the  house,  and  his  flashes  of  sar- 
casm became  significant  phrases  to  be  remem* 
bered  and  repeated.  **The  right  honourable 
gentleman  came  forward  with  a  detestation 
I  if  slavery  in  every  place  except  on  tlie  benches 
l>ehiud  him.  If  the  antialavery  repugnance 
were  only  a  little  more  prevalent,  if  the  right 
honourable  gentleiimii  did  not  expect  on  every 
tUvision^  and  at  every  crisis,  that  his  gang 
should  appear,  and  the  whip  should  sound 
with  that  alacrity  which  he  understood  was 
now  |>revalent,  it  would  be  a  little  more  con- 
sistent with  the  tone  which  he  assumed  with 
I'sspect  to  the  slave-trade,  and  with  that  which 
was  now  the  priucipd  subject  of  discussion. 
It  was  better  for  the  house  and  for  the  right 
honourable  baronet  that  this  system  should 
at  once  terminate.  He  deserved  a  better 
(losition  thiui  one  tliat  could  only  be  reUiined 
by  menacing  his  friends  and  cringing  to  bis 
opponents.*' 

From  this  time  Mr,  Disiueii  wi^  in  open 
opposition  to  the  prime  minister,  and  repeat- 
edly came  iuto  the  house  with  an  obvious  and 
it  might  almost  be  said  an  ostentatious  display 
uf  an  intention  to  attack  him.  UntU  the 
session  of  1845  the  ulti-a-pro lection ists  had 
.again  subMided  into  a  kind  of  dogged  submis' 
aion,  but  there  was  no  compromise  on  the 
part  of  the  man  who  had  felt  a  pei-sonal  as 
well  as  a  paily  injury,  nor  can  it  be  deni*?d 
thnt  Sir  Robert   PeeJ  and  his  intimato  <**»!• 


leagvn^  bad  justified  a  strong  protest  on  the 
£Core  of  their  having  accepted  with  a  mors 
hearty  appreciation  than  the  Whigt  appear 
to  have  done  the  f^inciples  of  free-tnule  and 
of  the  A  nti- Corn-law  League.  It  waa  ihn 
extreme  and  direct  personality  of  Mr.  Dis* 
melius  denunciations  which  gave  them  stailliitg^ 
intensity,  and  caused  them  to  be  repe^t^Hi  with 
malicious  relish.  The  opening  of  the  seision 
of  1845  gave  him  repeated  opportunities  for 
denouncing  the  Conservative  government  and 
lampooning  the  minister  who  had  virtuallj 
deserted  the  party  wWch  had  helped  h$m  M 
power.  Nor  did  he  spare  those  Protedioniitl 
who  continued  to  vote  with  a  government 
by  whom,  as  he  averred,  they  had  been  ca- 
joled and  deceived. 

The  ministry  stood  in  a  commanding  pod- 
tion.  It  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
opposition  of  the  Whigs  and  the  assaults  of  Uie 
Free-traders  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists on  the  other.  It  had  shown  thi^t  \U 
financial  reputation  was  so  high  that  it  coM 
oontrol  the  bouse  by  a  threat  of  resiguatiou. 

The   session  of    1S45,  also,  began  vindtd 
auspices  that  were  in  themselves  favourab!». 
The  harvest  of  the  previous  year  had  been 
plentiful,  trade  had  revived,  tlie  revenne  had 
increased  beyond   expectation^  and    ibie  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland  had  subsided  from 
which  we  shall  liave  to  refer  to  in  a 
quent  page.     The  government  was  «tn>iigi 
though  it  had  sustained  a  considerable  loss  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  re- 
signed his  position  at  the  Board  of  Timde  lo- 
calise of  the  views  he  had  expressed  with  rej 
to  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church  and 
relation  to  the  increased  endowment  >*{  Mar 
Dooth  College.    It  was  pretty  well  known 
the  financial  reforms  which  bad  proved  to  b 
so  eminently  successful,  had  been  greatly  d 
to  his  ability  and  assiduous  a[)plicalioQ 
his  retirement  might  liave  been  a  serious  ^i 
barrasament  to  his  former  colleagues  had 
not  explained  that  it  arose  only  from  fr-i^i 
scruples,  and  that  it  left  him  frte  t ' 
government  his  support  on  other  iiu|-*-" 
questions.    This  he  explained  In  lb#  hoiMe*  df 
the  same  time  exi  rig 
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IV^l,  after  expressing  the  bigli  value  at  which 
he  estimated  the  services  of  his  late  colleague, 
aiiuotmceil  that  the  vote  he  proposed  for  the 
ooilege  Sit  Maynooth  was  to  represent  a  liberal 
incf^soae,  and  tJiat  it  was  not  intended  to 
accoiupaiQj  it  by  any  regulation  with  respect 

[~  Ip  th«  doctrine,  disci  pi  ine^  and  management 
If  tbe  college,  which  could  diminish  the  grace 
uid  favour  of  the  grant  Hegret  at  Mr, 
GUilstone'a  retirement,  and  respect  and  ad- 
mi  nit  ion  for  his  abilities  as  well  as  for  his 
■rivate  character,  were  expressed  not  only  by 
Rr  Hubert  Feel  but  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  though  it  was  generally  understood  that 
he  woidd  give  hia  support  to  the  miniijtry  it 
was  also  predicted  that  to  him  would  be  due 
n  very  imjiortaut  influence  in  favour  of  free- 
dom  of  trade— an  opinion  which  was  soon  to 
be  verifie^i,  when  in  the  following  year  he 
returned  to  a  cabinet  pledged  to  the  repeal  of 
the  com -law*. 

The  income* tax  was  to  be  continued  **for  a 
certiiiu  number  of  year??**  in  order  that  a  sur- 
plus revenue  might  be  insured^  although  cir- 
cuTO&tances  were  aaid  to  juatify  an  increased 
expf^nditurc  in  the  public  service,  and  efij>e- 
dally  in  the  nav;il  estimatesj  to  which  nearly 
a  million  waa  to  be  added.     That  surplus  it 
calcnhitcd  would  amount  to  j£3^4(X>jOnO, 
id  the  tpiestion  was  how  it  could  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  taxation.    The  sugar  duty  waa 
again  in  the  front,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  brown  muscovado  sugar 
im  25*.  Zd,  to  14^,,  a  reduction  which  would 
plj  U}  all  sugar  from   British  plantations 
and  from  Uie  Mauritius.     The  sugars  from 
iti»h  India  were  to  be  relieved  in  proportion, 
that  they  would  pay  18*.  Sd.     On  foreign 
wigiir  prwluced  by  free  labour,  the  duty  would 
l»e  23#,  4d,     Sugars  of  a  higher  degree  of  re- 
finement and   East  India  sugtir  were   (o  1>e 
mlmitted  at  a  proportionally  reduced  rate  of 
ly,  and  it  waa  estimated  that  the  general 
uciion  BO  distributed  would  diminish  the 
prior  of  gttgar  by  1  kd.  per  pound  at  a  loss  to 
fbe  reviariue  of  Xl,3(X\0Ot\    Tlie  further  de- 
tailii  of  llie  budget  included  the  repeal  of  all 
liaCitti  ofl  expgirtd,  including  £120,000  deriveii 
frott  llaai  ^hc^l  upon  eoal,  and  tlie  aboli- 
tM»o  oi  import  dutifia  on  430 out  of  813  articles 


then  liable— <in  alteration  which  would  cost 
the  revenue  je32O,O00.  The  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  raw  cotton  was  a  main  feiUure  of  the 
flcheme,  and  as  the  tax  pressed  most  hardly 
on  the  coarser  fabrics  this  remission  was  de- 
termined on,  though  it  would  take  £680,1X10 
as  computed  by  the  amount  it  yielded  in  the 
previous  year.  The  excise  dutyou  glass  was 
also  to  be  al^olished  at  an  expense  of  £642,000. 
Altogether  £3,300,000  would  be  surrendered 
from  the  revenue.  There  could  be  very  little 
doubt  of  the  free-trade  tendencies  of  such  a 
budget  as  this ;  but  ^jartial  remission  and  re- 
distribution of  burdens  would  not  satisfy  the 
Anti-Corn-law  League  while  the  tax  on  the 
staple  of  food  remained  unrepealed,  and  still 
the  prime  minister  offered  no  assurances 
that  this  repeal  would  follow.  Tlie  colon iiU 
planter  and  the  Britiah  farmer  were  alike  to 
be  protected  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  who 
needed  untaxed  fowl,  and  no  budget  could  be 
satisfactory  to  free- trailers  which  recoguizcd 
the  protection  of  a  particular  interest  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumers. 

Such  an  advance  aj9  that  indicated  by  the 
financial  scheme  brought  forward  for  their 
acceptance  might  have  been  received  as  an 
inatalment  of  a  complete  liberation  of  com- 
merce to  be  eventually  effected,  but  no 
promise  of  this  sort  was  given  them*  The 
Pi-otectionists  took  precisely  the  opposite 
view.  They  too  regatxled  the  interests  of  the 
colonial  planter  and  tlie  British  farmer  as 
identical  in  principle;  but  tliey  foresaw  in  the 
large  reductions  which  were  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  duty  on  sugar  an  ultimate  inten- 
tion to  abandon  still  further,  if  not  to  abandon 
altogether,  the  pn^tection  whicli  they  regzmJed 
aa  essential  to  the  lauded  or  agricultum! 
interest, 

A  time  had  come,  however,  when  parliament 
began  to  look  for  great  financial  mensures 
rather  than  for  those  municipal  and  political 
reforms  which  had  been  the  chief,  and  almost 
the  only,  achievements  that  had  once  excited 
the  legislature.  The  scheme  now  propounded 
to  them  in  a  speech  which  lasted  for  three 
hours  and  a  quarter,  had  never  previously 
been  equalled  for  mastery  of  detail  and  lucid 
exfihination.   Provisions  were  made  to  support 
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the  revenue  and  yet  to  efi'ect  grexit  nnd 
E»mprchetJtiive  cbangea.  On  all  hands  the 
pplause  of  the  hous^  w*i»  sufficient  endoree- 
ment  of  the  maiu  features  of  the  measure,  but 
an  the  evening  appointed  for  the  debate  dis- 
cusiiiou  was  cLit?fly  directed  to  two  points — 
the  income-tas  and  the  sugar  duties.  Against 
Ue  maintenance  of  the  former  Lord  John 
lusaeU  protested.  He  predicted  that  it 
would  be  peqjetualJy  renewed,  and  denied 
tlmt  for  such  a  permanent  burden  the  country 
would  be  auflicienlJy  repaid  by  the  benelit 
derived  from  taking  off  certain  taxes.  The 
remiaaion  of  i300,CKXJ  for  auction  duties, 
which  formed  part  of  the  ministerial  plan,  he 
also  opposed,  contending  that  a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  fire  insurance  would  have  been 
moi^  beneEci:\l,  while  he  asserted  tliat  if  the 
sugar  of  all  foreign  countries  were  admitted 
on  the  same  principle  iis  that  of  our  own 
colonies  the  estimated  loss  to  the  revenue 
would  be  avoided^  Against  the  *' odious"  and 
*^ inquisitorial"  income-tax  he  spoke  with  some 
warmth,  hut  he  concluded  his  remarks  with- 
out proposing  any  amendment. 

Mr,  Roebuck,  however,  who  followed  him, 
after  speaking  in  strong  and  acrimonious 
terms  against  the  ministerial  propoaal*  moved 
an  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating 
the  incidence  of  the  income-tax  on  **  profes- 
sions, trades,  and  offices."  He  asked  what 
gi'onuds  ministers  had  for  supposing  that  the 
income-tax  would  not  be  permanent.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  replied  that  their 
expectations  of  the  future  were  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  past  The  income-tax  was 
originally  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  house  in  184:2  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
a  hirgc  deficiency  and  releasing  a  number  of 
articles  from  restrictions  which  pressed  heavily 
on  industry.  Tlie  amount  received  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue  was  £47jUtX)jOOO. 
The  measures  proj)03ed  to  parliament  in  that 
and  in  the  last  session  for  the  reduction  of 
taxation  withdrew  fi-om  the  public  income  no 
less  a  sum  than  i,'I,4l>O,O0O,  and  yet  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1844,  the  same  t^ixes  pro- 
duced not  £47fim,i)m  but  .£47,497,000. 

"Mr.  Bankes,  as  the  representative  of  the 
agiiculturists,  compbined  that  by  the  govern- 


ment scheme  everyttung  was  given  lo  the 
mercAnlile  and  notLing  to  the  agriculluj 
interest,  which  had  been  disreganied  notwilh- 
stiinding  that  the  distresses  which  they  were 
enduring    hod  been  formaily  i  lU^A 

to  the  house,     in  answer  to  t  ,  -;' 

Peel  pointed  out  how  the  ngricnltUM 
be  benefited  by  the  proposed  reiu  i 
and  that  they  would  gain  more  i- 

prosperity  of  the  country  than  hj  being 
lieved  from  som^  local  taxect  and  by  lnml( 
iiig  the  consolidated  fund  with  a  grauiL 

When  it  w.'is  moved  that  the  hoase 
go  into  committee  on  the  Income*tex 
Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  proposed  that  it  sh(Hil./ 
l>e  committed  that  day  three  months,  uni 
Mr.  Baring  then  pointed  out  that  Sir  Bolejt 
Peel  had  originidJy  demanded  the  inooiue-lit 
for  three  years  as  a  means  of  recovering  ll^^ 
revenue,  the  income-tax  then  to  be  reiniitM. 
**  But  what,"  he  asked,  *•  is  the  state  of  the 
finiinces  now  ?  On  the  face  of  Sir  fi.  IWi 
estimate  the  income  for  the  ensuing  ytsir, 
without  die  Cliinese  money  or  the  ina^fl>^ 
tax,  will  be  £47,900,000;  the  expcnditan 
X49,70f),CK)0,  leavinga  deficiency  of  X1,SOOW 
therefore  the  income-tax  cannot  be  got  riJ 
of  without  imposing  additional  taxt«  U>  tiw 
amount  of  £2,000,000.  After  compktiog  it* 
whole  of  his  operations  Sir  R,  Peel  calculitu 
the  surplus  at  only  X90,000  or  £10(^,(>m*.  Even 
that  surplus  rests  on  the  sugar  duties,  tbe; 
again  rest  on  the  calculation  that  the  cousanip' 
tion  will  increase  by  nearly  one- fifth  UfMiJ 
the  largest  consumj)tion  yet  attiuntx],."4iKi  tk»t 
sugar  will  come  in  at  the  higher  rate^'f  ti"t^ 
while  it  is  not  yet  certain  what  scale  tb«figkt 
honourable  gentleman  will  have  to  fall hackw^ 

Of  course,  to  the  genuine  free-trftder  w 
inference  was,  tliat  neither  Sir  Bobcrl  Te^ 
nor  the  Whig  opposition  could  rcaliw  tl>* 
full  advantage  that  would  be  secured  in  t^ 
inci'ease  of  prosperity  by  tbe  renii«Jou  « 
taxes  on  commerce,  but  it  appeared  ^till  ^ 
the  prime  minister  and  his  coUeajfuw  for** 
these  effecU?,  and  that  though  '  i  '^ '* 

prepared  at  onoe  to  declare  for  n  "• 

anticipatioua  of  their  financial  poliij  ^m 
based  on  its  pnnciples,  Tlie  juueisdinfiD^^ 
the  Income-tax  Bill  were  all  negati^*''^^ 
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li«rt  Peel,  who  said  that  if  the  Iiouse 

euamouted  of  tLe  income-tax  at  Uie 

llitana  yi^VH  vts  to  i-eiiew  it  agaiu  they 
Amend  it  us  might  84?em  beat,  decliu-ml 

iiid  not  iit  all  despair  of  being  able  Uj 
rilh  it  nt  the  end  uf  that  tiuie»  but  thut 

outi4*  would  give  it  him  for  five  years,  on 
bu  of  adojiting  alterations  which  would 

It  lens  onerous  to  the  working-class^, 
]Id  wilUugty  ugree  to  that  amendment, 
little  further  disi*u^um    iiw   bill   was 

in  both  houses,  and  I  he  debate  then 

ou  thi^  sugar  duties.  Mr.  JVIilner-Gib- 
immetjced  the  discussion   by  tu$sertiug 

was  not  cotisistoQt  with  the  fair  per- 

ce  of  tlie  functions  of  the  house  v^hati 
^solved  themselves  itito  a  committee  of 

nd  meaua  to  coiifiider  of  a  Hupply  to 
ijcaty — to  levy  another  tax,  which  would 
^4  liot  to  the  crown  or  to  the  exchequer, 

ft  chas  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
ule  good  their  claim  to  any  cornpensii- 
ir  a  grievance  iidlicted  cm  them.  He 
leil  that  to  levy  a  diMcrimiuatLug  duty 

igu  and  colonial  &ugar  was  to  give  the 
t  of  that  disci  iminathig  duty  to  the 

fur  whose  protection  it  vfiiB  levied, 
|At  the  diil'crence  of  duty,  amounting  to 
^000  a  year,  would  cause  an  addition  to 

eof  sugar  which  would  be  an  inju»tice 

commmer.  That  addition  had  been 
bd  on  two  grounds  :^fir8t,  that  there 

deficiency  of  labour  in  our  eolomea; 
LvntJJy,  that  the  colonies  were  exposed 

t4*r  ex{ieuae  lu  the  production  of  sugar 

Pj^  tlie  abiihtion  of  slavery  and  the 
Bi^  With  rfgard  to  the  finst  he  stated 
authority  of  Lvrd  Stanley  that  there 
ade'«|uate  supply  of  labour  in  the  West 
y  aiid  tliat  th«  hill  eooUe»w«re  wander- 
K>ut  in  crowds  and  in  penury,  Lu  the 
lius,  because  they  were  unemi»Ioyed. 
pegiird  to  the  second,  the  production  of 
piriMlweigbt  of  sugar,  in  the  time  of 
eo«t  Ik.  l%d,^  und  at  the  time  at 
fife  WJitt  speaking  it  cost  somewhat  be- 
ICU.  2d,  and  Bs,  \)<I.,  so  that  the  discri- 
ig  duty  of  10<.  (jer  cwt,  was  more  than 
"     I  idred  weight  of  sugar. 


in  their  knowledge  of  the  ciiltivation  of  the 
sugar-cane,  and  in  the  a[ipUcation  of  science 
and  machinery  to  it  They  lived  far  from 
their  estates  and  did  not  place  tbem  under 
juoper  auperititendeuce,  but  tliey  had  no 
reabon  on  that  account  to  call  on  the  people 
of  England  to  give  them  compensation  for 
their  want  of  skill  and  necessary  superintend- 
ence. They  must  gird  up  their  loins  and  no 
longer  suffer  themselves  to  be  enervated  by 
that  monopoly  which  was  as  ujjurioua  to 
thein»elves  it  aa  was  to  Uie  trade  and  manufac- 
ture of  England.  Our  merchaiits  and  m«inu- 
factuvers  had  an  equal  right  witli  those  who 
produced  sugar  from  their  own  estates,  to 
fiupply  the  British  community  witlj  sugar 
from  Brazil  and  other  comitiiea  which  they 
obtained  in  exchange  for  their  commodities 
and  home-made  prtwlufre.  Our  colonies  could 
no  longer  supply  us  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  Bugiu-  now  that  we  had  a  vast  increase  in 
the  number  of  our  population  while  the  im- 
pott  remained  at4itionary. 

The  affluent  chides  would  not  forego  their 
usual  supply  of  sugar,  and  consequently  a  less 
portion  remained  to  be  divided  among  the 
poorer  classes  at  a  higher  price.  Thus  the 
monopoly  diminished  the  consumption  of 
sugar,  and  thereby  diminished  the  amount 
of  customs  duties  paid  on  it  into  the  revenue. 
At  the  same  time  our  exports  to  the  West 
Indies  had  not  increased  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  That  protection,  thei-efore,  was  not  for 
revenue,  for  it  defrauded  revenue ;  it  was  not  for 
tlie  producer,  for  his  produce  had  not  increased ; 
not  for  the  exporter  at  home,  for  his  exports 
to  those  colonies  were  stationary;  it  wtis  not 
to  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  conaistency, 
for  Sir  liobert  Peel  was  going  to  admit  Ei4St 
Indian  cotton  and  American  cotton  on  the 
same  ternm.  It  was  at  varian»2e  with  the  prin- 
ciplea  of  the  gi'cateat  practical  ])oliticaJ  philo- 
sophers— a  mere  arbitrary  exaction,  can-ied 
by  the  force  of  numbers  in  that  Iiouse  for  the 
benefit  of  a  class  for  which  no  adequate  ex* 
plana tion  had  been  offered.  He  trusted  that 
the  house  would  no  longer  sanction  the  prin- 
ciple that  free  labour  was  not  able  to  contend 
with  slave  labomr. 


were  very  deficient  i       This  sUitement  shows  in  outline  the  Hrgn- 
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^Kn  «q:»ite  of  opposition  and  of  satire^  however, 
[|p  ^^p  |;»ivc'rnmeut  seoiued  the  sugur  dutie.^  as 
^  .^^^^y  hud  secured  the  income-tax.  Tlie  lua- 
,1^ — '^^f  for  tuiiiiiitei'a  against  Mr,  Gilisun's 
J,-  -^  ^iiduieni  waa  133,  and  the  other  [Xirtions 
gf  -^^te  fiiinxicijil  scheme  were  also  carried  with- 
er -^E>    any  irery  muterial  id te rations, 

'^^A^  Ke  anta^^onist  who  was  Wiiitijjg  to  come 
iojl^^^i^  the  front  rank  aoon  had  another  opjmr- 
tiim^s^  iiv-  As  we  have  seen  he  had  already  tjiken 
\k\^  Jjoaiiion  in  the  motion  brought  forward  l\y 
K^r-  DuDcombe  for  another  selei-t  committee 
lij  Jjbqaire  into  the  0|>emng  of  his  letters  in 
1^4  S;  ho  had  alao  been  able  to  rouse  the 
pri  rsie-tniniBter  to  reply  to  hia  attacks, 

X^<fference  ha^  rdready  been  made  to  the 
9ii»]^ieioiis  wliich  were  directed  towards  Sir 
Ja.ix3e9  Orabam  and  to  the  espionage  of  the 
po*t-ofBce.  It  was  genendly  nmlerstood  that 
thr>tigli  Mr.  Buncombe  compLiined  of  his  own 
lett^^rs  having  been  opened,  the  demand  for 
mv^ealigntiou  was  still  directed  tovv?inl>*  the 
jjoudence  of  Mazziui,  whicli  it  was  im- 
*AOii  ha4l  been  made  known  to  the  Sanlmian 
gM%*eftiment,  until  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
il«cLa^eil  that  no  grovinda  whatever  exiited  for 
»ueH  ji  suspicion*  Sir  Robert  Peel  resisted 
the  «i.|5pointraent  of  another  committee  of 
iBc^iiii--^^  when  witnesses  would  have  to  be 
^*S'Ht  before  the  Ixir  of  the  house  after  the 
^^^^'•^^  bad  already  been  under  t!io  considera- 
»«>»i  ^£  secret  committees  of  both  houses.  It 
^'*«  V^«en  proved  by  these  secret  committees 
^  *^  information  obtained  from  some  of  the 
^»^^**^!>ct  letters  respecting  an  intended  insur- 


for«5i 


^*»i  in  Italy  had  been  communicated  to  a 

Sxi  power,  but  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to 

^^7**  l^^omise    the    safety  of    any    individual 

,  *^  *  til  reach  of  that  power,  nor  was  it  made 

^  _     ^'^^Ct  to  that  power  by  what  means  that  iu- 

^^•^^'^on  had  been  obtained/'     This  waij  per- 

«*jnbiguou8  enough  to  justify  Mr,  Dnn- 

F|T        ^^*^  in  ret-iving  the  question  in  reference  to 

,  11*—^^^'^*'  letters  alleged  to  have  been  opened  in 

I -_  *       An  amendment  was  moved  by  I^ortl 

^^ok  asking  for  a  committee   lo  inquire 


itit^:^ 


^-lie  tmlli  of  Mr.  Buncombe's  nllegations, 


*^*^Vour  of  wldch  proposal  Mr.  Buncombe 

■^   ^*it.lljUly  withdrew  his  motion.   The  amend- 

l^^Ut  waft  negatived  by  »  hirge  ronjority.    Mr. 


DLsKieli  had  seconded  it,  and  made  use  of  the 
occiLsion  for  a  bitter  and  sarcastic  review 
of  the  policy  of  the  government,  taunting  Sir 
Robert  Peel  with  simulating  passion  for  his 
own  pui-poae.^.  "  The  right  honourulle  baronet 
had  too  great  a  mind  and  tilled  too  eminent 
a  position  ever  to  lose  his  temper;  but  in  a 
popular  assembly  it  wjis  sometimes  exj^edient 
to  enact  the  part  of  the  choleric  gentleman." 
It  seems  certoin  that  Disraeli's  aim  at 
that  time  was  to  irritate  Peel  till  ho  should 
be  provoked  to  a  sudden  outburst  of  anger. 
Instead  of  this  the  premier  ti"eiited  these 
taunts  with  such  disdain  that  it  added  to  the 
sense  of  injury  under  which  the  member  for 
Shrewsbury  pui'^ued  his  attack  by  paying, 
"  His  case  is  not  always  best  where  he  vio- 
lently titles  the  rtd  box  on  the  table,  I  know 
from  old  experience  that  when  one  fir»t 
enters  the  house  these  exhibitions  are  rather 
alarming,  and  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
younger  members  were  much  frightened ;  but 
I  advise  them  not  to  be  terrified.  I  tell  them 
that  the  right  honourable  baronet  will  not  eat 
them  up,  will  not  even  resign ;  the  very  worst 
thing  he  will  tell  them  to  do  will  be  to  re- 
scind a  vote/' 

Mr.  Disraeh  remarked  that  he  made  the^ 
ci-ilicisrna  in  a  fdendly  spirit,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  a  re]>ly  from  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  retorted  that  he  beheved  the  honourable 
gentlt  man's  own  calmness  to  bo  simulated, 
and  his  bitterness  entirely  sincere.  He  then 
quoted  the  lines — 

"Give  me  tho  aTowed,  erect,  and  manly  foo! 
Firm  I  can  meet  hini,  pcrhaj»8  return  the  blow, 
But  of  all  places  tlmt  Heaven  in  wrath  can  kciuI, 
Savo  moi  oh!  save  me  from  the  candid  friend.'* 

This  was  not  forgotten  by  his  antagonist  on  the 
renewal  of  the  debate  more  than  a  week  after- 
w;irds,  and  be  took  hi^  revenge  in  a  aeriee  of 
brilliant  sarcasms  which  have  passed  into 
epigrammatic  or  proverbial  sayings.  **  I  know," 
he  sidd  in  referring  to  the  tactics  of  the  mini- 
ster, "  that  there  are  some  who  think  that  he 
is  looking  out  for  new  allies.  I  never  believed 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  possitiou  of  the 
right  honounible  gentleman  is  clear  and  pre- 
cise.    I  do  not  believe  he  is  looking  to  «iny 
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coalition  I  AlUiougli  uiauj  of  my  coimtitiiettts 
do.  Tbe  t  i^bt  liOJxouriiblc  geutleuutu  has  only 
to  remain  exactly  wliei'e  lie  is."  Tbeai  ciune 
the  bumorouii  ;i.ud  never- forgottiifn  sarc^m 
wbicU  has  alreAdy  been  nieutioDed :  *'The  rigbt 
bouourabJe  gentleman  caught  tbe  Wbigs 
bathing,  and  he  walked  away  witb  tbi'ir 
clathea.  He  has  left  them  ii^  the  full  enjoy- 
uient  of  their  Ul>erul  position,  and  he  is  him- 
delf  a  strict  oonserTati^'e  of  their  garments. 
1  look  on  the  right  hotiourable  gentleman  iia  a 
man  wlio  hm  tamed  the  shrew  of  Liberaliam 
by  his  own  t^ictics.  lie  is  the  political 
Petnichio  who  hixa  outbitl  you  all."  Theji 
referring  to  the  yetse  from  CVinniiig — "  If  the 
right  honounible  gentleman  would  only  stick 
to  quotiition  instead  of  having  recourse  to 
obloquy,  be  miiy  rely  upon  it  he  would  find 
it  a  flafer  weapon.  It  in  one  he  always  wields 
with  the  hand  of  a  master^  und  when  he  doea 
appeaJ  to  any  authority  in  prose  or  verse  be  m 
fiure  to  be  successful,  pai-tly  because  he  seldom 
quotes  a  passage  that  hm  not  already  received 
the  meed  of  parhamentary  approbation,'*  This 
waa  an  undeniable  hit  at  the  practice,  old- 
faiihioued  even  in  Peers  time,  but  fiHi-qiiently 
observed  by  him  and  prevalent  among  hisfol- 
lowei-a,  of  quoting  at  some  lengtli  more  or  less 
familnu"  passages  from  the  diifisica,  wliich  were 
applauded  becauife  of  their  fandliar  ring,  and 
possibly  iiometirues  beamse  the  liearera  made 
b«lieve  that  they  could  understand  tlieir  appii* 
cation*  **Tbe  name  of  Canning,"  continued  Dia* 
raeli,  ** is  one  never  to  be  mentioned » 1  imi  stu  e, 
in  tliia  bounce  without  emotion.  We  all  admire 
his  genius;  we  all,  or  at  least  most  of  us,  de- 
plore his  untimely  end ;  and  we  all  sympathixe 
with  him  in  his  severe  struggle  with  supreme 
prejudice  and  sublime  mediocrity,  with  in- 
veterate foes  and  with  candid  friends/'  This 
laubtle  reference  to  PeeFs  relations  with  Can- 
ning waa  well  ciilcithited  to  aronwe  its  object  to 
a  display  of  temper,  and  the  phrase  wiUi  whidi 
it  ended  —  **  sublime  mediocrity  "—sounded 
euougli  like  a  hasty  general  i^tion  of  PeeFs 
(»tatu^  and  characteristics  to  sui'prise  oven 
frieu<ls  into  a  laugh  and  to  please  the  malice  of 
enemies.  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  hia  reply 
lo  Vfuious  fi|ieakeiii  that  Sir  Robert  noticed  the 
iitt/ick,  and  Ujen  he  hit  back  nt/l  unHkilfully, 


but  with  tlie  repented  cjcpreaston  oi  di^htin. 

**llere,  atr^  I  should  dose  if  I  |j}i4  not  bi^nl 

the  speedi  of  Ujc  honoiinibb' 

seconded  the  motion.      I  do  ! 

discharged  himself  of  the  accumaiat«l  iriniB 

of  the  liuit  week  he  now  l^th  more  at  ttttr 

than  he  was,     If  that  is  go  he  need  uul  Ir. 

disturbed  by  nny  impressions  on  I  >r 

he  has  at  all  intcrfertHJ  with  my  p. 

in  consequence  of  the  attack  he  haa  nmile.    i 

tell  the  honourable  gentleman  at  I 

will  not  conileaccnil  to  reciprocate  i- 

witb  him.  Neither  now  nor  after  a  week  will  1 

stoop  to  reciprocate  them— I  feel  no  inchnation 

for  the  practice.      I  also  feel,  »ir,  that  ia  this 

resjiect  the  honounible  gentleman  would  Ure 

a  very  great  advantage  over  mc^  because  lit' 

has  leisure  to  pi-epare  his  attjicka.    I  ha^< 

often  beaid  from  that  ^  'Iciujia  I 

obs^erx  ations  of  a  very  |K  1  i^^n&t 

mysdf,    .    .     .    but  I  never  felt  it  ntotamrS 

to  notice  them,  and  I  should  not  have  notic«4 

them  the  other  night  if  it  hod  not  b<trn  tl%^ 

the  honourable  gentleman   who  seconded       * 

motion  of  which  he  entirely  diBspproved^ 

he  did  it   in  a  friendly   spirit;    ,    ,    - 

declai'atiou  of  the  hououiable  geti' 

he  seconded   the  motion  in  a  f riti. .  ..     ,  * 

made  me  p4irtake  of  the  feelings  vvhich  ^^:3^ 

througli  tile  hoiuie  which  we  have  nu  vionl^^  ^ 

describe,  but  which  in  the  French  chaml 

are  called  inoutfrnnenM  c/ii?cr#— feelings  pa«crl/; 

partaking  of  the  miture   of  a  dmdder  -^ 

partly  of  a  laugh,     I  assure  the  hutJMai^3^W« 

gentleman  I  have  not  the  slightest  wtisfc^»  ^ 

fetter  his  independence  or  the  indepundft;^^"® 

of  any  other  member  of  this  hoinse*   m    *        *  ' 

court  no  man's  favour.     I  think  I  do  ui*.  ^<f 

stivnd  the  relations  in  which  a mijii>icr oug^rm* k»  ^m 

stiuid  towards  t hose  wh o  gi ve  hi m  their  geiM  ^f^  ^M 

sujjport.    I  thiiik  he  ought,  while  L  "^    " 

it,  to  be  proud  of  their  contidence;  I 

he  ought  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  Uiat  4-*^^^ 

tidenoe  by  taking  the  coui-si3  which  be  biM'  '  • 

to  be  for  the  |>ublic  intercut.     If  you  i 

that  any  acts  of  mine  aie  at  variance  with  Uw 

policy  which  I  supported  in  the  y»«r  InU  ^ 

government  or  tnive  support«iJ  itinc^,  lf>i  ihm 

acts   be  examinctl,  vote  against  th«Di,  uA 

condemn  them.    .     .    .    Ifonr  i*i*neia1  iKlin 
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ibj«ctioi)abio,  if  it  ia  not  conservatii'e,  if  we 
injuriiig  tlie  rigbta  of  property  or  the 
rogjitivca  of  the  crowu,  if  we  are  under- 
ling either  civil  or  sacred  institutions,  prove 
we  lijive  done  so  and  withhold  your  con- 
tnce  from  us.  The  honourable  gentle mim 
;  referred  to  the  reK\tions  in  which  I  stood 
lie  bte  3Ir.  Canning,  but  if  he  thinks  upon 
account  he  ia  fairly  entitled  lo  withhold 
ooufidenoe  And  respect  from  us,  he  onght 
have  waited  for  n  quotation  from  a 
of  Mr,  Canning's  to  open  his  ey««  to  my 
lor  tune*  The  honourable  gentleman  must 
bet>n  perfectly  aware  in  the  year  1841 
I  Hubfteiiuently,  of  my  relations  towards  Mr. 
g,  and  of  the  course  1  pursued  with 
to  that  eminent  and  di^itin^ished 
i;  luid  the  knowledge  of  that  courae, 
rSot  an  accidental  quo  tuition  from  a  poem, 
|ht  to  have  lost  me  the  honourable  gentle- 
[1*9  confidence  and  rc^jx^ct  at  a  much  earlier 
jlod.  ,  ♦  ,  I  repeat  that,  being  in  the 
Itiou  which  I  fill,  I  will  pui^ue  that  coulee 
1  believe  to  be  for  tlie  public  interest, 
:  in  pursuing  it  I  subject  myself  to  the 
lit  honourable  gentleman's  vitupenitions  or 
Ithe  much  heavier  jjenalty  of  tlirainished 
ifidence  upon  the  pjirt  o£  others,  that  pen- 
alij  I  &m  ready  lo  pay,  and  to  submit  to  the 
eau»quence8.'* 

Tbis  was  signilicant^  and  might  have  been 
regarded  sia  ft  auflicieut  protest  by  a  less  per- 
opponent,  but  Disraeli  was  not  ti\rdy 
etuming  to  the  charge. 
)u  the  13th  of  March  Mr.  Colnlen  moved 
committee  to  inquire  into  the 
eat  of  the  alleged  agiicultural 
,  and  into  the  etfcct  of  legislative  pro- 
blem   u|>OQ    the    interi'sts  of    landowners, 
lot  farmers,  and  farm  labourersa.    The  pro 
rad  afltriking  one,  though  not  oue  wliich 
likely  cither  the  government  or  the 
4onbtA  could  support ;  and  the  speech 
it  was  urged  waa   full  of  fierious 
I  and  caused  a  retnarkable  sen^jition 
[)nt  the  country.     It  was  even  said  to 
ide  a  profound  impression  on  the  mind 
'  fiobert  Peel  himself,  and  it  wound  up 
■Mni   elwpient   appeal   to  the 
tlie  c^iuntry  geutlemcn  in  the 


Houae  of  Cbmmona.  **  Vou/'  he  said,  *'  aiv 
the  gentry  of  England  who  represent  the 
counties.  You  aie  the  aristocracy  of  England. 
Your  fathei-a  led  our  fathera ;  you  may  lead 
UB  if  you  go  Uie  right  way.  But  although  you 
have  retained  your  influence  with  your  country 
longer  than  any  olher  aristocracy,  it  hos  not 
been  by  opposing  popular  opinion,  or  by  set- 
ting youiselvea  against  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
.  .  .  This  id  iL  new  era.  It  ia  tlie  age  of 
bnprovement,  it  is  the  age  of  social  advance- 
men  t,  not  the  age  for  war  or  feudal  spotis* 
You  live  in  a  mercantile  age,  when  the  whole 
weaJth  of  the  world  is  poured  into  your  lap, 
.  ,  .  The  English  people  look  to  the  gentry  and 
aristocmcy  of  their  cotuitry  as  their  leiwlers. 
I,  who  am  not  one  of  you,  have  no  hesitation 
in  telling  you  that  there  is  a  deeji-rooted,  a 
hereditary  prejudice,  if  I  may  call  it  »o,  in 
your  favour  in  this  country.  But  you  never 
got  it,  and  you  will  not  keep  it,  by  obstructing,' 
the  spirit  uf  the  age.  If  you  are  indiiferent 
to  enlightened  mefOia  of  finding  employment 
for  your  own  peasantry;  if  yon  are  founti 
obstructing  that  advance  which  ia  calculated 
to  knit  nations  more  togetlier  in  the  bonds  of 
peace  by  means  of  commercial  intercourse ;  if 
you  are  found  lighting  against  the  discoveries 
which  have  almoat  given  breath  an*l  life  to 
material  nature,  and  setting  yonrAt'lves  up  as 
obstructives  of  that  which  the  community  at 
large  has  decreed  shall  go  on,  why,  then,  j'ou 
will  be  the  gentry  of  England  no  longer,  and 
others  will  be  found  to  take  your  place." 

Of  course  Cobden  had  decLired  that  the 
distress  in  the  agricultural  districts,  of  which 
so  many  complaints  had  been  made,  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  that  protection  which  it 
was  asserted  was  necesaaiy  to  prosjierity,  and 
that  the  system  of  leases  and  the  conditions 
in  which  fanns  were  held  prevented  capital 
from  being  invested  in  the  impixjvement  of 
the  land.  He  promised  that  if  a  committee 
were  granted  him  he  Tvould  take  care  that  it 
should  consist  of  a  majority  of  Protectionists, 
so  cerLiin  was  he  that  the  inquiry  would  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  the  fallacy  of  arguments 
for  protection,  and  that  tlie  system  would  be 
abandoned  in  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  report. 
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The  motion  wsks  oppo3e<i  on  tlie  paii  of  tb« 
^jveriiiuent  liy  Mr  Sidney  Herliert,  whose 
unpructiaed  and  apparcJi Uy  iogemious  8pi*ceh, 
which  was  intemitxi  to  dhow  thnt  nothing 
tiiortj  would  he  contxHltni  tt>  the  deniiinds  for 
free-trade^  waa  reganled  by  the  supix)rter8  of 
the  Lengue  as  a  potent  contribution  to  their 
dftims.  PftHiftinenti  he  &aid,  hud  acconled  to 
the  agricultiiriats  a  certain  amount  of  reduced 
protection.  With  that  they  were  content; 
nnd  In  adverse  circurastaaces,  such  as  failure 
of  crop  and  tl>e  Uke»  they  would  meet  them 
manfully  and  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
-  .  .  He  waa  of  opinion  that  **  they  could 
not  do  better  than  follow  the  excellent  advice 
to  exjiend  capital  on  their  farms  and  in  ini- 
provemenla  on  their  lands,  and  so  by  their 
own  efforta  restore  prosperity.  The  govern- 
ment had  no  WL^h  to  maiDtaln  a  high  mon* 
opnly  without  alteration,  as  it  proved ;  nor 
had  it  made  any  promises  to  the  agricuitiu-iists 
of  certain  prices  in  corn  which  they  knew  no 
kw  could  give."  It  was  an  inconaeqitent 
specth,  and  was  regardetJ  by  the  farmer*  with 
dismay.  To  advise  them  to  put  capital  in 
tlieir  land  was  a  mockery,  for  they  had  no 
capital  left,  ami  they  were  to  look  for  no 
further  aid  from  the  government, 

Mr.  Herbert  had  said  that  to  grant  the 
eoiumittee  naked  for  by  Mj*.  Cob^Ieu  would  be 
UBelesa,  na  various  committees  had  investigated 
the  matter  and  no  further  information  could 
be  obtainetl^  while  to  yield  to  this  demand 
would  have  the  effect  of  conveying  to  the 
aiTTiculturista  the  impression  that  the  measure 
of  protection  which  they  then  enjoyed  would 
not  be  maintained. 

Thia  speech  waa  **  nuts  "  to  the  free*tradets, 
and  at  their  aubsequcut  meetings  the  changes 
were  rung  on  its  vadoua  statements  with 
humorous  effect  But  one  remiirk  above  ail 
gave  them  a  phi-ase  which  was  not  soon  for- 
gotten* **  He  must  add  further,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  agricultui-al  constituency,  that 
it  would  Ix!  diataateful  to  the  agriculturists  to 
H^ome  whining  t'»  j^wrliament  at  every  period 
*of  t<!miNin'ajy  diatr-ess;  nor  would  lh<»y  da  so.* 
Such  a  declaration  wa>$  not  likely  to  escape 
the  obaervation  of  Mr.  Disraeli  any  more  than 
that  of  th*'  fr**e  tnulrra,  and  with  his  eatra- 


ordimiry  rendineas  he  made  cliar&cteri«tic  uae 
of  it  amidst  the  vehement  I'hecrs  of  the  Pix^. 
tectionistj),  who  thenceforward  regarded  htm 
aa  their  champion. 

Four  days  after  Mr,  Cobden  had  be*n  i*^ 
fused  a  coQunittt^e  of  inquiry,  by  a  majoritr 
of  92  voteft,  Mr.  Miles  took  up  the  i^vm^n 
of  agricultural  diatress  from  the  Protectionist 
aide.     That  distress  he  contended  was  cauvoi 
by    mischievous   and    mistaken    Icgisktioo. 
Under  the  new  corn-law  the  importation  o£ 
wheat  had  been  seven  or  eight  times  greater 
than  at  the  period  immediately  after  (ht  lo- 
troiluction   of   the   corn-law   vf   IH2^.     Tli6 
British  farmer  had  suflTen^d  great  loasw  frwi 
the  reduction  that  ha^I  taken  plac**,  not  oaly| 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  but  in  that  of  cvciY 
kind  of  food»  through   tho   iuirodncijon  el 
foreign   cattle.      By  the   i»»/or-nit<?  and  the 
county- rate  farmen  were  taxeil  motv  heaFil^ 
than  the  re*t  of  the  community,     If  the  coic 
of  several  charge  connected  with  the  admiai 
stration   of  justice  and   the   registfAtian 
voters  were  transferred  fr<im  the  county-nt 
to  the  exchequer  the  sum  so  tnuuf erred  wou' 
amount  to  about  £300j()DQL     Of  coons  tlE^ 
first  part  of  hi«  " ' 
by  the  remark  ti: 

of  diminiahtng  the  supply  of  food  wanM 
monstrous;  nor  waa  it  at  all  likely  that 
ministry  or  the  house  would  agree  to  a  dir 
burden  being  laid  on  the  rest  of  Uic  nat    — inn 
for  the  reiief  of  the  agriculturiiits.    Mr.  M^^    W 
however,  declared  that  his  party  had  DO  t^    sili^ 
fidence  in  the  ministry,      **Tliey  coold         a^ 
i^frain  from  asking  themselves  what  tfcvtn? 
w&s  to  prevent  the  com>laws  froan   g«usuif 
next.**    The  Earl  of  M.iTch  B^  '       V^ 

poaal,  and  it  was  8upp<>rted  li  ,^^^iii- 

gate.      Sir  James  Giahaiu,   who  «pok»     '^ 
behalf  of  the  government^  oppcned  it.        ^f 
remarked   incidentally  that   with  the  r^i«^ 
increiuw  of  our  j  opulation  many  yvan  wo«M 
not  {HISS  away  without  the  occurrence  of  PCBM 
frightful  couvulaioii  if  they  wet?  to  pcnift  to 
refusing  admission  to  fareign  corti* 

But  the  occasion  was  memorahls  lor  i 
renewed  attack  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli   ' 
speecli,  accompanied  by  the  apphuias  of  tki 
men   who  had   once    hrm   aubdiisivt' 
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(iorten»  oi  iLe  Cuiuwrvative  government,  but 
who  tiaw  allowed  an  tftlmost  gleeful  dispositiun 
to  r«**olt^  and  cheered  with  too  aignifiGiut 
energy  the  ahnrp  invective  directed  against 
tlie  priwie-miniatcr.  It  \\m  a  speech  full  of 
t^tmbs  n^aliiiit  those  agricidtuHsts  who  stiil 
supported  Sir  Robert,  and  of  charges  against 
him  for  having  deaerted  his  party,  and  it 
concluded  with  an  inimitable  reference  to 
tlie  unkickv  phrase  uaed  by  Sidney  Her* 
b**rt.  **  The  right  honourable  baronet/'  sjud 
Disraeli,  "once  avowed  that  he  was  prouder 
of  being  leader  of  the  eountry  gentlemen  of 
igland  Ihan  of  being  intrusted  with  the 
luEdencc  of  sovereigns^  But  where  are  tlxe 
oottjitry  gentlemen  of  England  now?  .  .  . 
NVTien  the  beloved  object  haa  ceased  to  chann, 
rt  b  usclesb  to  appeal  to  the  feelings.  Inatead 
of  Listening  to  their  complaints,  the  premier 
»euds  down  his  valet,  a  well-behaved  persoUj 
to  make  it  known  that  we  are  to  have  no 
I  ing '  here.  Such  ia  the  fate  of  the  great 
^;  ijtural  interest  —  that  beanty  which 
everybody  w^ooed  and  one  deluded^  .  ,  . 
Protection  appeara  to  be  in  aliout  the  sitme 
tiiodition  that  Protestantism  was  in  lS2d. 
The  country  will  draw  its  moral  For  my 
partj  if  we  are  to  have  free- trade,  I,  who 
honour  genius,  prefer  that  auch  raeaBures 
should  l>e  projMjsed  by  the  honourable  mem- 

■Wr  for  St<r>ckiM:>rt  (Mr,  C'obden)  than  by  one 
mo,  though  skilful  in  piarliamentary  man- 
ceoTroB,  has  tampered  with  the  generous  confi* 
dcnoe  of  a  great  people  and  of  a  great  party* 
For  myself,  I  care  not  what  will  be  the 
rosulL  Diasolve,  if  you  like,  the  jwirliament 
jfou  Imve  l>etrayed,  and  appeal  to  tlie  jieopie 
^ho,  I  belie ve,  mintrust  you.  For  me,  there 
MQSJliot  this  at  leajst^the  opportunity  of 
»|liiiwiiiig  thus  publicly  my  belief  that  a 
CoQMrvaiive  government  is  an  organized 
lijr]>>jcri»y/' 

it  may  be  imagined  with  what  effect  these 
wonltt  came,  delivere<l,  as  they  were,  with  de- 
UlMirafe,  intense,  and  searching  emphasis.  Tlie 
psmagi!  about  the  well-behaved  valet  who 
cmmo  to  SIT  there;  ahould  be  no  whining  was 
tveelved  witli  vociferous  cheeiis  aud  huigliter* 

Yet  at  this  mameiit,  reading  Peel's  reply,  it 
tj  diflluuU  to  think  that  Mr,  Disraeli  had  (he 


best  of  it.  At  all  events  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand liow  an  individual  with  Mi-.  Disr»<L^iri* 
sensitiveness  tocou tempt  or  indiflerence should 
have  been  deeply  stung  by  the  retort,  although 
he  doubtless  concealed  the  agony  which  it  in- 
dicted on  him. 

In  reply  to  ill-.  Miles'  motion  Sir  Robert 
said,  "I  have  even  professed  my  belief  that 
the  system  of  prohibition  and  extreme  |)ro 
tection  is  wrong.  I  do  not,  as  I  said  the 
other  night,  defend  the  protection  given  to 
the  West  India  interest  ujion  the  principle 
of  commercial  policy;  but  seeing  the  long 
period  for  which  it  has  endured,  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  culti%*ation  of  the 
soil  in  the  West  Indies,  the  peculiar  position 
of  those  colonies  with  respect  to  labour— see- 
ing also  our  obligation  to  maintain  our  colon iid 
empire— I  have  the  stronge^it  impression  that 
the  sudden  and  hasty  removal  of  protection 
would  be  an  injury  not  only  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  to  the  whole  uf  this  great  empire. 
We  are  now  taunted  on  oue  side  of  the  house 
with  having  seriously  injuied  the  agricultural 
interest  by  the  rapidity,  tlie  inc4>U3iderate 
haste,  with  which  the  protection  of  that  in- 
terest has  been  dealt  with.  On  the  other 
side  of  tlie  house  we  ai*e  taunted  with  being 
mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  agricul- 
tural party ;  and  we  are  told  t!iat  we  ought 
to  pix)ceed  at  once  to  the  removal  of  all  pro- 
tection whatsoever.  Our  intention  is  to  pursue 
the  course  we  have  hitherto  taken,  without 
yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  the  one  party 
or  the  other.  We  have  attempted  gradually 
to  abolish  prohibitory  duties,  and  gi'adually 
to  rcLix  extreme  protection*  In  my  opinion 
we  have  done  so  with  the  best  success.  I  look 
to  the  general  restdts  of  our  policy  in  the 
jK>sition  of  the  coutitry  now,  as  comjwired  with 
the  position  in  which  we  found  it;  and  I  say 
we  are  amply  justified  in  the  coui-se  we  have 
pursued,  and  are  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
it.  The  honourable  member  for  Shrewsbury 
repeats  an  accusjition,  made  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, of  our  having  retained  jwwer  by  a  for- 
gctfulness  of  the  pledges  we  gave  in  opposi- 
tion. As  I  before  said,  I  shall  nut  enter 
into  personal  controversy.  Wlien  I  j>ro|ti»sed 
the  tiriff  in  1842,  nnd  when  that  charge  which 
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iLo  liououral»le  nicm>>€r  now  rej^eAta  waa 
brought  against  me,  I  find  the  hornjumble 
-gentleman  got  up  in  his  place  aud  stated  tliat 
'  *with  reference  to  the  accusatioji  made  on 
the  other  side  of  Uie  house,  that  the  right 
honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment hud  repudiated  principles  when  in  oppo- 
sition which  he  had  adopted  when  in  office, 
that  that  charge  had  been  made  without  due 
examination  of  the  facU  of  the  ciise/  I  find 
the  honourable  grntlenjau  again  use  these 
words;— *  The  conduct  pursued  by  the  nght 
honourable  baronet  wa^  in  exact,  permanent, 
and  perfect  conais^tency  with  the  principles  of 
free-trade  laid  down  bv  Mr,  Pitt.  Ilia  rea«5on 
for  flaying  this  much  was  to  refute  the  accusa- 
tions, brought  against  the  present  goveniment, 
that  they  had  put  forward  their  present  views 
in  ui*der  to  obtain  a  change  of  government,  bo 
as  to  get  into  power  themselves/  These  senti- 
ments I  find  attributed  to  Mr.  Disraeli.*  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  mention  them  in  the  liouse; 
but  this  I  know,  that  I  then  held  in  the  same 
estimation  the  paneiryric  with  which  I  now 
regard  the  attnek.  I  was  certainly,  however, 
po  struck — remeralienng  the  former  defence 
of  the  lioDonmble  gentleman — that  the  accu- 
sation which  he  made  to-night  should  have 
proceeded  from  him^  that  I  could  not  forbear 
alluding  to  it/* 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Miles  was,  of  course, 
.negatived,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
'cutting  allusion  of  Sir  Rvibert  Peel  told  upon 
the  house  and  upon  him  against  whom  it  was 
so  effectively  made;  but  the  firat  opportunity 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  Disraeli  to  endea- 
vour to  mitigate  its  effects,  and  when  the 
Ma>Tiooth  College  Bill  ciirae  into  debate  a 
few  days  afterwards  the  member  for  Shrews- 
bury was  prepared  with  another  philippic 

It  nuiBl  be  renteniliertd  that  tbe  proposed 
bill  WAS  not  for  the  endowment  but  for  the 
improved  endowment  of  Maynooth  College, 
and  yet  it  aroused  an  opposition  not  only 
among  the*  extreme  followers  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  among  disatsntiiig  bodies  and  ultra 


>  Rtr  EolMii  Uttd,  of  course,  been  reaiUtiK  frrttn  Unit- 
irutt 


churchmen  which  necessitate  all  the  support 
given  to  it  by  both  Whigs  and  Ejulicak  in  the 
house  to  ensure  it^  adoption,  WT 
introiluced  by  Sir  Robert  he  spoke 
applause  of  bis  usual  opiJOuentA,  and  the  mlfiit 
or  expressed  dissent  of  his  usual  «uf*i>ortenL 
On  the  speaker  calling  on  those  -who  hjid 
petitions  to  present  against  an  increase  of  the 
amount  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  the  occufiants 
of  the  ministerial  benches  rose  almost  m  one 
man  amidst  the  inextinguishable   '  f 

the  opposition.     It  was  a  trying  m  r 

Peel,  but,  after  a  warm  ^xpreesion  of  appre* 
ciation  for  the  motives  of  those  vrho  o| 
him  on  this  question,  he  proceeded  to 
the  rcjisons  for  the  bill,  tli«  miserable  sttpenit*^ 
of  the  professors,  the  wretched  condilton  op 
the  college  buildings,  the  privations  of  the  ill 
loilginl  students.     Three  courses  were  open 
parliament— to  withdraw  the  grant  alreftd; 
made  to  it,  to  keep  it  at  its  present  amotm 
or  to  increase  it — and  he  urged  Ihe  wisdo: 
and  propriety  of  dealing  with  the  institui 
in  a  spirit  of  generosity,  nji  that  demjuul 
both  by  justice  and  policy.     It  wna  pi 
thai  the  trustees  of  the  college  should  he 
corijorated  so  that  they  might  be  entitled^ 
hold  land  to  the  amount  of  £3000  a  y^ 
The  sum  of  ^GOOO  was  to  be  granted  for 
salanes  of  professors,  who  had  hitherto  tzz^fw 
miserably  |iaid.      An   allowance   was  tc^-      h 
made  adequate  to  provide  aocommodatiocsi.  kr 
500  students,  and  the  wh6le  grant  was    '^thm 
to  amount  to  £26,360  tnsteAd  of  £»000,        Mid 
to  be  permanent  instead  of  bj  annual  ^^'^t*: 
while,  as  the  college  building  was  in  a  wr»^l, -melted 
and  luinous  condition,  £30/MXl  vns  ask^<^--  f^* 
to  put  it  in  complete  and  comfortahlo  r^s^^T*"" 
and  to  enlarge  it.     Thene  was  nothing  ii.ww     *^** 
pi-opositiou  to  cause  so  much  public  i^i^^^^^ 
ment  as  ensued,  since  Mnynooth  w  -     ' 
endowed,  and  the  increase  of  t>ic  i;  'f ' 
sum  which  would  make  its  support  A  t 
instead  of  a  pretence,  wa*  no  ni<^»re  than  i 
reasonably  have  been  expected  j  but  llie 
motion  botl*  in  and  out  of  the  housi^  wn^^^   P"* 
digioufl.     The  excitement  was  not  con^  ^'^ 
to  |)er8ona  holding  similar  views,  and  i^-    •" 
as  intense  in  London  as  in  other  j  i 
kinc:<lom«  At  a  meeting  at  thi^  LumK  :.  .  - 
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rvquistiton  for  which  wiuf  sij^ued  by  iibore 
»  hntidrcKl  merdiants,  tniders,  and  bankei-s  of 
t1  ii'^  first  reaolutioti  declared  the  pro- 

Ir  HI e  to  be  a  resmiiciat'o  i  uf  the  Pi-o- 

t€9tiuiti9m  uuder  which  the  m\tiuu  had  flour- 
ed, and  the  mover  as»ert*Hl  th^t  the  grant 
"  directly  ojipcised  to  the  revealed  will  of 
the  Cieatt^r.^ 

The  Duhhn  Proteatniit  Operative  AasocLv 

tioti  demnndcd  the  imiieachrueiit  of  the  iirtme* 

mmister.    Several  tiiembera  were  cxilhd  on  by 

their  cnnstituenls  to  resign  their  seats.     Peti- 

UoiMi  were  everywhere  signed    against   the 

meiistirt!.    *rije  Dissentei"9,  beside  their  fear  of 

th<?  spread  of  Honinnimn,  object^nl  to  all  state 

fudownK^uts  of  i*eltgiou*     Many  churchineij 

fjetiotuicetl  the  giving  of  stnte  aid  to  reduce 

Pro t-e»t,iii  t  agfe 1 1 de n cy  i n  I ro la n d .    A t  a  in e e t- 

log  at  Covent  ( Jarden  Theativ»  Dr.  C'roly,  the 

incumbent  of  St.  Stephen'^  Wallbrnok,  and  a 

striking  example  of  a  member  of  the  chnreh 

militant^  described  the  Catholic  Emanci[X'itiou 

-Act  3V»  ^  that  unhappy,  harsh,  ill-judged,  fat;U 

OMMture.*    A  popuhir  king  {George  IV.)  had 

tlifd  Mocm  After  putting  his  signature  to  it;  the 

Hotiae  of  Peers  wa.s  degraded  to  pass  the  Ee- 

ftntQ  BilJf  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  wei'e 

«?/ftij»umed  by  lire.    At  a.  large  meeting  at  the 

\l*iticrloo   Rooms,  Edinburgh,   Dr.  Candliab 

»$atd«  **  I  beU4Jve,  eo  sure  t\3  I  believe  God's 

AVcird  to  be  true»  a  judgment  must  overtake 

t^his  uatioD  if  we  homologate  this  great  sin. 

¥jet  every  tnie-heartt^d  man  who  trend «lea  at 

t  h«5  thought  of  anti-dimtian  em:>r  ]>revail- 

iiijp  againAt  the  truth,  let  all  who  look  forward 

^•j    '       '        iiction  of  Antichmt  by  the  breath- 

i  «.^  Lord^a  montli  aud  the  brightness  of 

^li  coming,  let  it  be  the  duty  of  all  such  men 

n  utand  on  the  watcli-tower,  to  give  Israel  no 

neither  day  nor  night,  until  as  one  man 

^libi  imtiou  ru^e«  and  demands  to  be  delivered 

roni  the  plague,  ;knd  from  the  aiu,  and  from 

drAth  wbith  thia  proceeding  of  govern- 

»?  t^MlJy  entail  upou  us,"     At  a 

*i  iv  Chapel,  Sir  Culling  Eardley 

^inith  iqvtke  of  tlic  measure  ajs  calculated  to 

<*flr«»fid  the  majesty  of  Ifcaven  and  I'ring  down 

jmlgmcnts  on  the  nation, 

A  meeting  of  Roman  Catholic^)  in  8up|wntof 


the  presidency  of  the  Eavi  of  AruiiiUI  and 
Surrey,  and,  of  course,  Roman  Catliolica  and 
the  Irish  [Mirty  in  the  House  of  Commoim 
gave  it  their  warm  support  as  a  measuiMS  of 
justice  for  Ireland. 

Sir  James  Graliam  was  warndy  in  favour 
of  the  bill,  an«l  wlien  taunted  with  having 
formerly  declared*' that  noucession  had  reached 
ita  limits,"  expressed  his  de<^3  regret  that  he 
had  ever  u.^ed  sucli  an  expression,  and  rejoiced 
from  th«  bottom  of  his  heart  that  his  actions^ 
had  been  better  than  hia  wonis. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  in  a  speech  full  of  power, 
and  tlelivered  with  that  impetuous  rapidity 
which  d is tingin*she<i  his  onitioug,  poured  onl 
with  emphatic  satire  the  absurd  inconsistency 
of  those  who  were  willing  to  subi^idize  error 
if  they  could  subsidize  it  in  a  mean  aud  shal)by 
manner,  and  spoke  of  the  bad  grace  with 
which  objectiona  to  increase  the  amount  came 
from  members  of  universiticB  like  Oxfoni  and 
Cambridge,  where,  in  endowed  colleges,  re- 
ligion and  learning  are  surrounded  with  pomp. 
*'  When  I  call  to  mind  the  long  streets  of 
palaces,  the  towers  and  oriels,  the  venerable 
cloister^  the  trim  gardens,  the  organs,  the 
altar-pieces,  the  solemn  light  of  the  stained 
windows,  the  libraries,  the  museums,  the  gal- 
leries* of  jiainting  aud  sculpture ;  when  I  call 
to  Blind  ako  the  physical  comforts  which  are 
provided  both  for  instructors  and  pupils;  when 
I  reflect  that  the  very  sizars  and  servitors  are 
f^r  better  lodged  and  fed  than  tliose  students 
who  are  to  Ije  a  ft-w  years  hence  the  priests 
and  bishops  of  the  Irish  people ;  when  I  tjiink 
of  the  spacious  and  stately  mausious  of  the 
hea<la  of  houjiies,  of  the  commtMltous  chambers 
of  the  fellows  aud  scholars,  of  the  combination 
room,  the  bowling-greens,  the  stabling  j  of  the 
state  and  luxury  o{  the  great  feast-days,  of 
the  j>iles  of  old  plate  nu  the  tablet*,  of  the 
s,'ivoury  steam  of  the  kitchens,  of  the  multitude 
of  grouse  and  cai>ons  w*hich  turn  at  once  on 
the  spits,  of  the  oceann  of  excellent  ale  in  the 
butteries ;  and  when  1  rememb*'r  from  wliom 
all  this  splendour  is  derived ;  when  I  remem- 
ber what  was  the  faith  of  Edward  the  Third 
and  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  of  Margaret  of  Anjou 
and  Margaret  of  Bichmoml,  of  William  of 
Wvkeh 


so 
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Archbishop  Chicheley  and  Cardinal  Wolsey ; 
when  I  remember  what  we  have  taken  from 
the  Romnn  Cut  holies — Kiug*8  College,  New 
College,  Chiwt  Church,  my  own  Trinity;  and 
when  1  look  at  the  niiseriible  Do-t  he-hoy  a 
Hall  which  we  have  given  them  in  exchange, 
—  I  feel,  1  muBt  own,  le^  proud  than  1  could 
wish  of  being  a  Protestant  and  a  Cambridge 
man.''  This  wos  a  striking  picture  und  in 
Mncaulny  s  best  miinner,  and  the  iuHuence  of 
hiB  afldress  to  the  house  wus  doubUess  en- 
hanced when,  with  the  same  im]jetuoaityy  and 
Uiiing  his  right  hand  with  a  gesture  which  has 
been  described  aj9  giving  the  notion  that  he 
waa,  ajB  it  were,  pushing  his  words  before 
liim  as  he  spoke  and  so  adding  tn  their 
impetus,  he  accused  the  ministry  of  absurd 
ill  consist  ten  cy.  **Can  we  wonder,"  he  said, 
"  tiiat  f torn  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  everythintr  should  be  ferment  and  up- 
roar, that  jietitions  should  night  after  night 
whiten  all  our  benches  like  a  snowstorm?  Can 
we  wonder  that  the  people  out  of  doors  should 
be  exasperated  by  seeing  the  only  men  who, 
when  we  were  in  office,  voted  against  the  old 
f^nt  to  Maynooth,  now  juished  imd  pulled 
into  the  house  by  your  whipp<?rs-in  to  vote  for 
an  inci^ased  grant  \  The  natural  consequence 
follows.  All  those  fierce  spirits  whom  j'ou 
hallooed  on  to  harass  us  now  turn  round  and 
begin  to  worry  you.  The  Orangeman  liaises 
his  war  whoop,  Exeter  Hall  sets  up  its  bray, 
Mi\  M'Neile  shudders  to  see  more  co«tly  cheer 
than  ever  provided  for  the  priests  of  Baal  at 
the  table  of  the  queen,  and  the  Protestnat 
operatives  of  Dublin  call  for  impeachment  in 
exceedingly  bad  Englisli*  But  what  did  you 
vxpect?  Did  you  think,  when  to  serve  your 
turn  you  called  the  devil  up,  that  it  was  as 
eAsy  to  lay  him  as  to  raise  him  ?  Did  you 
think  when  you  wi^nt  on  session  after  session 
ihreutening  and  reviling  those  whom  you 
knew  to  be  in  the  right,  and  flattering  jill  the 
worst  passions  of  those  whom  you  knew  to  be 
in  the  wrong,  that  tlie  iK-^y  of  reckoning  would 
never  come?  It  has  come;  and  there  you  sit 
doing  pennncc  for  the  disingenuouancss  of 
years.  If  it  l^e  not  so»  stand  up  manfully  and 
clear  your  fame  bffoi^  the  house  and  the 
country.     Show  us  that  sonte  steady  princijile 


has  guided  your  conduct  with  r«spect  to  IrMi 
aifain!.  Explain  to  us  why,  after  Uvib^ 
goaded  Ireland  to  madness  for  ti  t 

ingratiating  yourselves  with  th< 
are  now  setting  EngUind  on  fir<s  for  the  \mrpme 
of  ingratiating  yourselvi»s  with  tlic  IriBh, 
Give  us  some  reason  which  shall  prove  th;a 
the  policy  which  you  ar?  following  hb  uuuIb 
ters  is  entitled  to  support^  and  which  fcbll 
not  equally  prove  you  to  have  been  die  niort 
factious  and  unprincipled  oppodtion  Ut&t«r«r 
the  world  saw." 

This  was  all  very  fine,  and  doubtlea  It  mn 
embiirrassing  to  the  ministry,  but  Uicausvcr 
waa  clear,  though  nobody  gave  it.  In  a  verj 
short  time—in  the  following  year  thai  it-4tt 
answer  waa  given  which  would  have  teeo  ifc* 
right  one.  ^Onisters  had,  in  fact»  cliac^ 
their  opinions.  There  was  soon  to  b«  a  < 
of  front  for  all  pajliea.  In  1846,  wheal 
Stafford  challenged  Sir  James  Graham  tc  i9^ 
whether  he  had  or  had  not  clianged  his  ojutiiuii 
with  respect  tn  the  com- laws,  and  wIicti 
quotations  from  former  speeches  were  taken 
from  Hansard  and  flung  at  the  govenicorflt 
Sir  James  said,  •*  I  do  frankly  own  my  cliMgs 
.  of  opinion,  and  by  that  afowsd  I  di»pfw«f 
whole  volumes  of  Hansard  and  of  nil  *!»• 
charges  which  have  l>een  made  on  the  gwunl 
uf  inconsistency."  But  the  refjeal  of  the  aDW— 
hiws  waa  yet  to  come,  and  noboiiy  could  f'»^^- 
see  when,  thonigh  some  had  shrewdly  gamM^ 
that  the  tax  on  food  could  not  last  aix 
year.  Nor  did  miiiistc^rs  admit  n  An 
diange  of  opinion  with  regard  lo  the  ear]<«w— 
ment  of  libh  collegei*.  Perhap  there  w»iu 
need.  Mr,  Gladstone  had  from  the  ^rtil 
explicit,  and  had  acteii  on  the  c-  '^' 

he  should  not  fetter  either   hiu.-..  "* 

coUeiigues  by  retaining  ofiice  imtil  h^  biJ 
taken  time  to  reconsider  tli« 
which  he  had  opposed  Rom.*  i  ' 
ment.  We  have  seen  what  waa  th»r*ui*"*^ 
that  further  cousiderHtioii,  and  j  '  ^^ 
h.'id  become  convinced  that  the  *  ^ 

ditions  were  changed  he  was  prepsntl  to  p^'^" 
a  steady  support  to  the  government  ^^f^^*^** 
he  had  been  a  member. 

*'  Exeter  Htill  seU  up  its  bmy 
lay  his  seat  for  Etlinburgh  f'^r 
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only  for  a  time.  He  was  tno  honest  a  re- 
pressent&ttve  to  sblrk  n  thorough  expreesiou  of 
hk  opmtotjH,  and  his  constituents  liked  him 
loo  well  and  adinirml  Idgycniua  too  much  to 
desert  him  altogether.  During  the  time  that 
he  was  o I] t  of  pArliamcDt  the  world  bene 6 ted 
if  hui  party  lo^it,  for  he  then  took  time  to 
proeecute  hi^  most  important  work,  that  ac- 
cwtnt  of  a  crili(^  period  in  the  IJUiorif  of 
Saffian Jf  the  fij^t  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lihhe^l  in  1B48. 

Mr.  Ghu]i»tODe  contributeil  to  the  debate 

mme  brief  but  weighty  observationa,  which 

derived  ndditionftl  imporLince  from  the  fact 

that  \m  had  stood  out  »>f  ufHco  on  this  very 

i}nis»tiot),  and  now  frankly  confe^ed  that  hiB 

view»  had  undergone  a  change  with  the  change 

-     of  coUiliitonH  under  which  that  and  all  grants 

^■f  a  similar  kind  would  in  future  have  Ui  be 

PBade.     It  was  not  a  new  grant,  but  it  was  to 

be  made   permanent  instead  of  being  only 

atmnali  and  the  college  would  be  brought  into 

dose  ctmnection  with  the  government  by  being 

under  Uie  care  of  the  Government  Boanl.   In 

the  uamo  of  the  law,  the  constitution,  and  the 

liiatory  of  tlie  country  he  disclaimetl  anything 

like  rostitution  to  the  Romish  Church  in  Iro- 

laod  by  means  of  this  vote.   Whatever  tended 

to  give  ease  and  comfort  to  the  professors  at 

Ihe  college  w*ould   abo   tend   to  aoothe   and 

iioften  the  tone  of  tlie  college  itself.    lie  found 

difdiiiotitil  argttmenta  in  favour  of  the  meaaur6| 

in    the   great   numben*   and   poverty  of   the 

fiookau  Catholic  pei3plc  of  Ireland,  in  the  dlf- 

HcnllicM  they  exjjerienced  in  providing  them* 

the  necessaries  of  life^  and  in  the  still 

Llifficulty  tliey  found  in  providing  for 

^licmitelves  preachers  of  their  own  faith,  ami 

xu   procuring  means  of  education  for  them. 

Se    found    argtimenta   abo    in  the    inclina- 

%i(m  to  irupport  it,  exhibtt***!  by  all  the  gi>.'at 

«ttAtMin<^n  on  both  tiides  of  the  bouse»  and  in 

^^  fact  Uiat  tho«e  who  paid  the  taxes  of  a 

^?€iiijitry  hail  a  right  to  share  in  the  bene6ta  of 

iV  injftitntiona. 

Eatluiiive  BUpport  to  the  E^tablishetl  CHiurch 
'^raj  a  doctrine  tltat  was  being  more  and  more 
^iMJidoniHl  day  hy  day.  They  could  not 
V>1ead  *  tr>Tia  neruples  as  the  re.ison  for 

^IffiyiL^  »;ujt  to   Roni.iri  Catholk^,  for 

TdU  II. 


they  gave  votes  of  money  to  almost  every  Dis- 
senting sect.  He  hoped  the  concession  now 
made,  whii:^  was  a  great  and  liberal  gift,  be- 
cause unrestricted  and  ^ven  in  a  spirit  of 
confidence,  woidd  not  lead  to  the  i-enewal  of 
agitation  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  O'Connell.  li 
might  be  well  for  him  to  reflect  that  agitation 
was  a  two-edged  weapon.  The  number  of 
petitions  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
that  evening  proved  that  there  was  in  this 
country  a  field  open  to  agitation  opixjsed  to 
that  which  he  might  get  up  in  Ireland.  He 
trusted  that  a  wiser  spirit  would  preside  over 
the  minds  of  both  parties,  and  that  a  convic- 
tion w*ould  Hpring  up  in  both,  that  it  was  a 
surrender  which  ought  to  be  made  of  rival 
claims  for  tlie  sake  of  peace.  Believing  the 
measure  to  be  conformable  to  justice,  and  not 
finding  any  principle  on  which  to  resist  it,  he 
hoped  it  would  pass  into  law,  and  receive,  if 
not  the  sanction,  at  least  the  acquiescence  of 
the  people  of  England. 

The  speech  in  which  tliese  views  were  made 
known  to  the  house  had  a  very  marked  effect, 
and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  took  occasion  to  say 
that  Peel  had  now  the  support  of  every  states- 
men on  either  side  of  the  house  who  deaerveil 
the  name.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
force  of  his  remark,  there  was  a  strong  tf  not 
a  numerous  o])position.  On  the  second  reatl- 
ing  Diiiraeli  8ix>ke  against  the  bill,  protesting 
that  he  opposed  the  grant>  not  because  it  was 
a  recognition  of  the  social  and  iKjlitical  equality 
of  the  Rumjuj  Catholic  pojuihitioDi  but  because 
the  bill  was  one  neither  flattering  to  their  pride 
nor  solacing  to  their  feelings.  He  did  n{it 
think  it  w.'is  either  a  great  or  a  liberal  mea- 
sure; he  thought  it  was  a  mean,  meagre,  and 
miserable  grant.  If  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  were  to  be  educated  by  the  state 
it  must  be  something  greater  than  the  differ- 
ence between  £23  and  £'2S^  something  higher 
til  an  the  difference  between  three  in  a  bed 
and  two. 

But  the  main  use  he  made  of  the  debate  was 
to  deliver  another  attack  on  Peel,  in  whicli  he 
did  not  forget  the  reference  that  the  premier 
had  made  from  Hansanl  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion. **  I  know  the  riglit  honoumble  gentle* 
man  who  introduced  Ihe  Mil  tuld  tis  that  upon 
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tliia  fliibject  ttiere  were  three  catirses  opeo  to 
us,  I  never  hesLtd  the  right  houoamble  gen- 
tlemau  bring  forward  a  measure  with  on  t 
tnakiitg  the  a^Lnie  confessioD.  In  a  cert&in 
eeuBe,  and  looking  to  hifl  own  poeitiou,  he  is 
right.  There  is  the  course  the  right  honour* 
able  gentleman  has  left.  There  is  the  course 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ia  fol- 
luwifig,  and  there  is  uauallj  the  course  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  ought  to 
pursue.  Perhaps,  sir,  I  oaght  to  say  that 
there  ia  a  fourth  course,  because  it  ia  po^ble 
for  the  Houae  of  Commons  to  adopt  one  of 
theae  couraea  indicated  by  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  and  then,  having  voted  for 
itf  to  reacind  it.  That  ia  the  fourth  course, 
and  in  future  I  hof)e  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  will  not  forget  it.  He  also  tells 
us  that  he  always  lookjs  back  to  precedents ; 
be  comes  with  a  great  measure  and  he  always 
baa  a  small  precedent  He  traces  the  steam- 
engine  always  back  to  the  tea-kettle.  His 
precedents  are  usually  t^a-kettle  precedents. 
...  If  you  are  to  have  a  popular  govern- 
ment^  if  you  are  to  have  a  pnrUamentary 
administration,  the  conditions  antecedent  are 
that  you  should  have  a  government  which 
declares  the  principles  on  which  its  policy  is 
founded,  and  then  you  can  have  on  them  the 
wholesome  check  of  a  constitutional  oj^j^iosi- 
tion.  What  have  we  got  instead?  Sometlung 
has  risen  up  in  thb  country  as  potent  in  the 
political  world  as  it  has  been  in  the  landed 
world  of  Ireland.  We  have  a  great  parlia- 
mentary middle-man.  It  is  well  known  what 
fi  Diiddle-man  is;  he  is  a  nmn  who  bamboozles 
une  party  and  plunders  the  other,  till,  having 
obtained  a  position  to  which  he  is  not  eo titled, 
he  cries  out,  *  Let  us  have  no  jwu  ty  questions, 
but  fixity  of  tenure/  I  want  to  have  a  com* 
mission  issued  to  inquire  into  the  tenure  by 
which  Downing  Street  is  hold*  Whatever 
may  be  the  mixed  motives  and  impulses  which 
animate  different  sections  of  opinion,  there  ia 
at  least  one  common  ground  of  co-operation* 
There  ia  one  animating  principle  which  may 
inspire  us  all.  Let  us  in  the  house  re-echo 
that  which  1  believe  to  be  the  sovereign  sen- 
timent of  this  country ;  let  us  tell  jiei-sons  in 
high  places  tJiat  cunning  is  not  caution*  and 


that  habitual  perfidy  la  not  high  policy  of 
.  *  .   Let  tia  bring  to  this  house  tlmt  whidi  ii 
has  for  ao  long  a  time  past  !  ^  nit^the 

legittmate  influence  ami  aa  ok  of  a 

conatitoticmal  oppodtion.     That  is  iivhat  Hm 
country  requires^what  the  csountry  lookji  for 
Let  us  do  it  at  once  in  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  done,  by  dethroning  Uiis  ilnmstyof 
deception,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  intolerahle 
yoke  of  parliamentary  imposture*"*    In  refer- 
ence  to  the  answer  he  had  received  on  the  last 
occasion  he  said,  *^  I  hope  I  ahail  not  be  ^- 
swered  by  Hansard.    I  am  not  mirpruMd  tb&t 
the  right  honourmble  gentleman  ^houU  hem 
fond  of  recurring  to  that  great  authority ;  h 
has  great  advantages;    he  can  look  ovar  • 
reconl  of  thirty,  and  more  than  thirty,  jetii 
of  an  eminent  career.     But  tlmt  is  not  tlie  iol 
of  every  man,  and  I  may  say,  aa  a  geDeril 
nde,  I  am  rather  surprised  that  your  eifen- 
enced  statesman  should  be  bo  fond  of  ncnt^ 
ring   to    that  eminent   publication,     ^hiC 
after  all,  do  they  see  on  looking  over  a  qiiart«r 
of  a  century,  or  more  even,  of  their  spewcJ«a 
in  Hansard  ?      What  dreary  pages  of  itiU'^- 
minable  talk,  what  predictions  falaifie«lf  what 
pledges  broken,  what  calculations  that  lisfc 
gone  wrong,  what  budgets  tliat  have  hhwt 
upl  And  all  this,  too,  not  relieved  by  a  single 
original  thought,  or  a  single  generous  impn^ 
or  a  single  happy  expression !   Why,  Hanwd, 
instead  of  being  the  Delphi  of  Downing  StnH. 
is  but  the  Ditnciad  of  politics." 

This  was  very  clever — very  full  of  poiutstMl 
wit.  Mid  singular  aarcaatic  siiggeatiT«B»^ 
and  it  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  thfi  Tr'^- 
tiouists;  but  it  did  not  prevent  tlie  i>s^ 
the  Maynooth  Bill,  nor  did  it  move  F^  ^ 
any  public  outburst  of  retaliation,  nor  » i*pJy 
even  in  the  former  terms;  but  it  wa*  kuu*iJ 
to  some  that  these  continued  ami 
eoDsidered  attacks,  were  irritaliii^ 
assing   the  premier  beyond   mea»ui«-«^ 
eially  as  th^y  wen?  accompanie<l  ' 
laughter,  and  applause  of  many 
had  once  been  among  hta  steadfast  Biipp    ' 
This  sense  of  annoyance  and  of  p  -  ' 
tion  was  shortly  to  l^e  inteiLHifii 
were  now  moving  fast,  and  almost  ImI 
one  was  aware  of  it  the  rpjiral  of  th' 
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a  coinpteU  change  of  portiea  became 

ose  who  imagined  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Coni-Liw  L<.*ague  hud  relaxed  were  soon 
undecdved.     The  budget,  aa  we  have  seen, 
waa  itself  a  rtjcognition  of  those  jirinciples  of 
free*tTHde  of  which  the  repe*nJ  of  the  corn- 
kwa  was  to  be  the  distinct  expression.     It 
wa«  evident  that  the  cause  which  tlie  lead  era 
the  free^trade  movement  had  so  slrenuoualy 
icated    was  becoming  natiooaL      At  a 
ng  held  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  io 
lary ,  1 845,  Mr.  Bright  traced  the  growth 
the  movement  as  exemplified  by  the  pecu- 
reaotirces  at  the  command  of  its  advo- 
"  In  the  year  1839  we  first  aaked  for  sub- 
fptiona  and  i'5000  was  given.     lu  1840  we 
for  more,  and  between  i*7000  and  iJSOOO 
jsuhscribed.  In  1841  we  held  the  great  can- 
oe at  Manchester,  at  which  upwards  of 
IMO  ministere  of  religion  attended.   In  1842  we 
liad  oar  great  lia2Uiar  in  Manchester, from  which 
1^10,000  was  realizcnl.     In  1843  we  n^sked  for 
I  dC50,0(K>,  and  got  it.     In  1844  we  called  for 
XlnO^OOO,  and  between  i:80,0()0  and  i:90,(XX) 
U|Lbeen  paid  in,  besides  what  will  be  received 
^^p  the  Imzaar  to  be  held  in  May.    This 
•^Sr  ia  yet  young,  bnt  we  have  not  been  idle. 
We  have  aaked  our  frec-tmde  friends  in  the 
'  uortliern  connties  to  convert  some  of  their 
iMperty,  bo  as  to  be  able  to  defend  their 
'^^pt  and  properties  at  the  hustings.     Tliis 
been  done,  and  it  now  appears  that  at 
the  recommendation   of  the   council  of  the 
Lett^e  our  friends  in  Lancashire,  Cheshii-e^ 
and  Yorkshire  have  invested  a  sum  of  not 
liiB  than  j£25O,O0O  in  the  purchase  of  county 
qialificfttioiia*     Besides  all  thiSt  ^e  aball  have 
IT  in  May." 
trade  Bazaar,  which  was  ojiened  at 
t  Garden  Theatre  on  the  6th  of  May, 
one  of  the  mott  striking  spectacles  ever 
d,   and    as  a   demonstration   of   the 
c  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn- 
elf  ccted   much   towards  the  object  for 
it  wauB  intended.    *'  If  money  only  were 
«iaid  Mn  G.  Wilson,  the  president 
;ie,  at  a  preliminary  meeting,  *'a 
amonnt  might  easily  be  procured  by 
aiihianption  than  we  are  likely  ti> 


receive  fium  this  exhibition ;  but  we  want  a 
more  genei-ally  implied  co-operation  than  the 
mere  want  of  money  could  imply.  We  want 
to  see  assembled  in  this  theatre  our  fnends 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  that 
Ihey  may  confer  together;  that  they  may  become 
known  to  each  other;  that  they  may  derive 
from  such  meetings,  and  from  what  they  will 
see  here,  a  new  impetus,  and  carry  to  the  ex- 
tremitiea  of  the  country  a  redoubled  resolu- 
tion to  assist  U8  in  promoting  the  great  object 
which  we  have  in  view*" 

That  object  was  achieved,  and  even  the 
money  advantage  was  considerable.  There 
had  never  been  so  successful  an  enterprise  of 
this  description — there  had  seldom  been  so 
attractive  a  show.  The  entire  area  of  the 
pit  and  stage  of  the  theatre  had  been  boarded 
over,  and  the  interior  of  the  buihling  converted 
into  a  Norman  Gothic  Hall.  Ttie  arrange- 
ments were  admirable,  tlie  organization  com- 
plete. The  bazaar  was  open  for  seventeen 
days,  and  was  visited  by  aliove  100,000  people. 
The  charges  for  admission  and  the  amount 
realized  by  sales  was  i!20,04G,  and  .£5<KX)  wan 
given  in  direct  contributions.  The  stalls  were 
kept  by  400  ladies — the  wives  and  daughters 
of  leading  free'traders.  As  Mr.  Mongredien 
tells  us  in  his  reference  to  the  bazaar  in  his 
history  of  the  movement,  "All  the  space  that 
could  be  spared  for  the  exhibition  on  stidls  of 
articlta  for  sale  was  crowded  to  excess  with 
ware^  of  every  possible  description,  many  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  rarity,  and  value^  con- 
tributed by  almost  every  town  and  district  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  were  ckssed 
and  labelled  according  to  the  localities  whence 
they  came.  So  great  was  the  variety,  the 
excellence,  and  the  value  of  many  of  the 
articles  exhibitetl,  that  they  very  fairly  illus- 
trated the  productive  powera  of  the  nation, 
and  this  not  only  far  surpassed  all  similar 
collections  hitherto  known,  but  remained  un- 
surpassed  until  ecHjisetl  by  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion in  Hyde  Park,  which,  in  1851,  Princ<' 
Albert  devised  and  inaugurated,  and  for  which 
Paxton  built  so  fitting  a  temple. 

"The  attendance  thronghout  the  whole  of 
the  eighteen  days  that  the  bazaar  lasted  was 
profuse,  and  it  never  slackened.    From  morn- 
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Ing  to  night  an  unbruken  stream  of  visitara 
filled  every  avenue.  .  ,  ,  There  remained 
enough  of  unsold  gooda  to  furoish  another 
bazaar,  that  waa  held  in  the  autumn  at  Man- 
cheater.  The  scene  presented  to  a  spectator 
from  the  galleries  was  most  brilliant  and 
animated.  The  vast  profuaion  of  various 
producta  of  man*a  labour,  the  ever-shifting 
crowd  of  human  heiuga,  the  splendid  scenic 
decorations,  the  lights,  the  movement,  the 
music,  the  subdued  hum  of  voices,  the  aaao- 
ciations  connected  with  the  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  the  spectacle,  all  cotubined  to  Ell  the 
mind  of  the  behohler  witlk  varied  and  pleasing 
emotions," 

The  emotions  produced  in  the  mind  a  of  the 
Protectionists,  and  of  some  members  of  the 
government  party,  could  scarcely  have  been 
pleasing,  though  they  may  have  been  con- 
si  dembly  varied,  and  they  were  soon  to  un- 
dergo still  farther  trials.  The  League  waa 
again  organizing  an  examination  of  the  regia- 
tera  and  preparing  to  extend  the  acheme  of 
qualification.  The  contributions  to  the 
j£ 1 00,000  fund  had,  with  the  money  obtaioed 
from  the  bazaar,  reached  to  above  £110,000* 
But  there  were  more  auggestive  aigua  even 
than  this  large  subacription  and  the  success 
of  tlie  demonstration  at  Covent  Gaixleu 
Theatre.  Lord  John  Euasell,  and  presum- 
ably some  of  the  influential  members  of  his 
party,  were  being  dragged  after  public  opin- 
ion, where  they  refrained  from  joining  in 
leading  it 

Evidences  were  not  wanting  that  '*  the 
Whig  leaders  were  in  competition  with  the 
ministry  for  the  rejieuJ  of  the  corn-laws.** 
Indeed,  Lord  John  has  left  it  on  record  that 
a  little  later,  though  the  leadere  of  the  Wliigs 
advised  the  retention  of  a  small  fixed  duty, 
he  waa  himself  in  favour  of  abolition. 

On  the  2Gth  of  May  he  hatl  moved  a 
number  of  resolutions  on  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  in  which  he  declared  that 
ho  could  not  then  recommend  the  fixed  duty 
uf  8*.  which  he  hml  proposed  in  1841 :— 
"Those  laws  which  impose  duties,  usually 
called  protective,  teud  lo  impair  the  efiicieucy 
«if  labour,  to  restrict  the  free  interchajjge  of 
commoditiea,  and   to  impose  on   thi»  i^>t^O[»le 


unnecessary  taxation."     **The  present 
law  tends  to  check  tmprovemeuta  in  .igriiml- 
ture,   produces    uncertainty    in    all    farmuig 
speculations,  and  holds  out  to  the  owners  ati^ 
occupiers  of  land  prospeeta  of  special  advx 
tage,  which  it  fails  to  seciuie.*'    Tl 
enunciations  of  complete  free-trade  t 
and  the  reasoning  to  wliich  Lord  John  Rxuaeii 
resorted  to  induce  tlie  house  to  filedge  itself  taj 
such  declarations  were  sufficient  proiifs  tia(| 
he  had  taken  a  rather  different  ataudpoliit, 
and  was  nearly  prepared  to  throw  in  kit  1 
with  the  League.     He  had  convinotd  hin 
**  that  the  pohcy  of  restriction  waa  mi*chi*T- 
ouB,  that  it  favoured  one  class  at  the  exf>ea» 
of  another,  and  that  it  injured  the  labonriiig  [ 
classes  more  ihftii  any  other."     lie  cooC^ikM  | 
that  the  agricultural  intereata  were  oot  htnt 
fited  by  tlie  present  oom-law,  "  for  it  appeuiJ 
that  now,  when  they  hatl  a  protection  vl  4<" 
per  cent  on  the  ordinary  food  of  tlie  ji^»pl^ 
they  were  atiU  in  a  state  of  diiBciilty  md 
distress." 

He  waa  ready  to  adopt  a  fixed  daty  ^ 
4s,,  5*.,  or  6j.,  alternatives  which  wort  otfiw^ 
very  much  aa  though  they  wertj  merely  trnt** 
tive  ''bids,'^  and  would  without  much  diiS 
culty  be  relinquishe<l  for  complete  frec-t?iiie 
His  strongest  appeal  was  m.'vde  by  auli^ueu* 
events  to  seem  prophetic  **  Now  is  Ui€  troif* 
he  said,  *'  to  enfranchbe  trade  and  ImluM^Tj-- 
now,  with  ]H>litical  tranquillity  ami  lci*w>, 
with  bread  at  free-trade  price*,  with  nfnfd 
commerce  and  prosperous  manufactura-n^' 
with  population  gvowing  at  an  aJmoal  farfal 
rate  of  increase- -now,  before  another  W 
harvest  brings  on  tlie  ci-y  of  hunger.' 

The  motions  were  not  granted,  but  ntfJiiff 
Sir  Robert  Peel  uor  Sir  J  '     t,*ffli  "^^ 

opposed  tliem,  spoke  agtiin  '  tvu*w 

by  Lord  John  i  nor  waa  Sir  Ilobert  ami^  ^ 
to  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  that  policy  ffven  If 
the  declaration  of  Sir  John  Tyrrell  W 
government  had  forfeited  the  confiJcJicf  <* 
the  agricultural  intei^eata.  The  «l^y  •" 
similar  to  that  aJre-ady  mad©  U>  a  ••0*^ 
charge  by  Mr.  Biameli :  **  Hi'  '** 

whether  Sir  John  Tyrrell  was  '  *♦ 

speak  aa  the  orgaa  of  the  agricnltuml  iutisf*; 
but  even  if  he  wer^  U  (Sir  fiobtil  Prtl^ 
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would  not  purclmae  back  again  the  confidence 
which  he  was  said  to  liave  forfeited  by  txtter- 
ittg  the  slightest  expression  of  repentance  for 
the  coarse  which  he  hmi  pursued," 

Tlif*  motioii  of  Loni  John  Russell  was 
negativeil,  not  hy  deniid  of  the  repreaenta- 
Uons  by  wliicb  it  was  accompanied,  but  by 
moving  the  previous  questiou.  When  Mr. 
ViJliers  brought  forward  his  annual  motion  oa 
the  oom-hiws  it  was  evident  that  the  majority 
of  thooe  who  voted  figaitiBt  him  were  really  on 
his  aide.  Tlierc  were  no  new  arguments,  the 
tii>pict}  had  been  thrashed  out,  and  as  Mr. 
Bright  aaid:— though  the  free-tradera  knew 
tbat  when  they  went  to  a  division  they  would 
be  in  a  minority,  minorities  in  that  house  hajl 
often  become  majoritif*s,  and  he  hoped  to  aee 
that  result  produced  again.  When  the  League 
was  accused  of  raahueas  in  demanding  a  sud- 
d<m  extinction  of  the  duties,  CoLden  inquii^ed 
wli«tlier  then^  was  ever  such  rashness  as  to 
learc  97,0f«l»f)00  of  people  with  a  stock  of  only 
300/»00  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  to  stand  be- 
[  them  and  famine  in  c^jse  of  another  bad 
*'I  aee  the  fall  of  the  corn-law  signi- 
fied«  not  only  by  the  ability  of  the  attacks 
tziade  upon  it,  but  also  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  in  defended  in  this  house,"  said  Lord  John 
Ruiisell.  **  We  hare  now  brought  the  adoption 
of  frof^trade  to  a  mere  question  of  time/'  said 
Cobdeu  in  addressing  a  large  meeting  of  friends 
of  the  Ije.igue  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on 
the  Idthof  June,  "we  have  narrowed  it  down 
to  one  little  word — Wlien?  That  question  I 
answer  by  another  little  word— Now !" 

It  wa«  believed  that  Peel  intended  to  re- 
peal the  com -laws,  and  at  this  very  meeting 
.  Bright,  speaking  of  the  premier,  said  with 
'  frank  fervour  tliat  was  itself  convincing, 
*'He  sprung  from  commerce,  and  until  he  has 
proverl  it  himself  I  will  never  believe  that 
there  is  iny  man,  much  less  will  I  believe  that 
he  is  the  man,  who  would  go  down  to  his 
grave,  liaving  liaii  the  [lower  to  deliver  that 
coniQierce,  and  yet  not  having  had  the  manli- 
IMMf  honesty,  and  courage  to  do  it."  As  Lord 
JotiD  Russell  had  said,  the  time  was  favourable 
for  the  alpandonment  of  the  duties  restricting 
tnuir,  whicii  was  then  flourishing,  and  flourish- 
tug  apparently  iu  consequence  of  the  removal 


of  some  foimer  disabilities.  There  was  a 
vajit  return  of  employment  for  labour,  wages 
were  remunerative,  railways  were  being  con* 
atructed  with  enormous  rapidity,  wheat  waa 
not  more  thjin  48^.  a  quarter,  and  bread  was 
cheaper  than  it  had  been  for  years.  There 
was  no  external  pressure  to  account  for  the 
advance  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the 
Wliig  oppnaition,  to  complete  free- trade  prin- 
ciples.    Why  should  they  linger? 

The  pressure  came. 

The  bad  liarvest  against  the  effects  of 
which  the  government  had  been  entreated 
to  provide  by  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
corn  was  no  longer  merely  a  possible  con- 
tingency to  be  urged  as  a  powerful  argument, 
— it  had  become  a  threatened  calamity^and 
a  still  more  powerful  appeal  was  imminent. 
Tlie  failure  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  England 
was  a  factor  in  the  coming  situation  whidi 
was  important  indeed,  but  it  sunk  into  com- 
parative insignificiince  before  the  dismay 
caused  by  the  niin  of  the  potato  crop  iu  Ire- 
land. 

The  summer  had  been  cold  and  rainy,  and 
those  forebodings  which  seem  to  have  echoed 
iu  the  earlier  references  to  a  possible  bad 
harvest  were  likely  to  be  realized  as  the 
autumn  approached.  On  the  6th  of  August, 
when  the  seasion  was  about  to  close.  Lord 
John  RuRsell  in  reviewing  the  session  again 
referred  to  apprehensions  for  the  growing 
crops.  The  weather  was  being  watched  with 
the  greatest  anxiety.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
house  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency  as  a 
scarcity  of  food  by  procuring  it  from  all 
quarters  whence  it  might  be  obtained.  But 
parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  9thj  and  the 
royal  speech  was  of  a  congratulatory  character 
in  referring  to  the  legislative  work  that  had 
been  accomplished.  Still  the  rain  came  down 
almost  without  intermission.  By  the  middle 
of  August  the  price  of  wheat  had  risen  to  57*. 
a  quarter— a  few  fine  days  in  the  following 
month  produced  a  fall  in  prices,  but  there  was 
no  hopeful  continuance  of  fine  weather,  ajid 
both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  crojia 
was  so  much  below  the  average  that  a  sudden 
rise  occurred,  and  people  began  to  speak  of  a 
scarcity  and  of  broad  at  '*  famine  prices*"     It 
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to  Ii^land  thAi  everybody  had  to  look 
with  the  most  gloomy  expectations,  how- 
ever, for  alEirnuDg  reports  began  to  be  cir- 
i'olated  that  though  in  some  places  the  harvests 
of  grain  had  suffered  no  more  than  those  in 
England,  either  from  the  wet  weather  or  from 
aome  other  caiise  the  more  important  harvest 
of  potatoes  was  periabing  by  a  blight  as 
mysterious  as  it  was  incurable.  Foreign 
potatoes  (paiticularly  those  of  Belgium)  as 
well  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  were  destroyed 
by  the  same  disease;  but  in  Ireland  the 
ravages  were  as  complete  ua  they  were  com- 
paratively sudden ;  and  in  Ireland  the  potato, 
*'  the  pau|>erizing  root "  as  Cobbett  had  long 
before  named  it,  continued  to  be  the  staple 
food  supply  for  the  people.  Now  the  entire 
crop  was  being  swept  away.  Those  portions 
which  had  appeared  to  be  sound  when  dug  up 
rotted  after  having  been  placed  in  the  pitB, 
All  that  could  be  taken  to  market  were  sold 
for  what  they  would  fetch*  Prices  con- 
sequently went  lower,  and  for  a  time  those  who 
opposed  the  opening  of  our  ports  for  foreign 
grain  allowed  tbemselvea  to  be  deceived  by 
the  notion  that  the  low  prices  were  a  sig^n  of 
plenty. 

We  were  standing  face  to  face  with  an  Irish 
famine,  for  the  roots  on  which  three-fourths 
of  the  population  had  reiied  for  their  common 
foo<i  had  become  unfit  to  exit.  The  large  area 
of  laud  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  the  potato,  because  it  was  so  much  more 
easily  raised  than  crops  of  cereals,  now  lay 
worse  than  barren.  "  FiiBt  a  market-gardener 
here  and  there,  a  farmer,  an  Irish  cottier^  saw 
a  brown  spot  appear  ou  the  margin  of  the  leaf 
of  the  potato,  and  did  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  such  a  thing  before.  The  brown 
spot  grew  bli'ick,  and  spread  and  covered  the 
Htalk,  till  a  whole  potato-field  looked  as  if  a 
scorching  wind  had  passed  over  it.  Yet  per- 
haps tlie  roots  might  appear  to  be  in  a  good 
state;  and  cue  man  would  let  the  plants  alone 
while  another  would  mow  off  the  tops  and 
wait  t^  see  what  happened.  The  stealthy  rain 
bad  by  some  me;ins,  yet  as  mysterious  as  ever, 
generated  some  mirjuie  plague,  of  what  nature 
nobody  yet  knows,  if  indeed  it  is  certain  that 
tlie  rain  was   ibe  in  at  rumen  t, — a  pln^ic  so 


minute  that  no  microscope  htm  yet  oonvicte<d 
it,  yet  ao  powerful  that  it  wa,s  arx^n  to  over- 
throw governments,  and  derange  comniertSy 
and  affect  for  all  time  to  come  the  poLiticsl 
^te  of  England,  and  s<*ttlc  tlie  question  of  the 
regeneration  or   the  destructiou  of  Irebmd, 
The  minute  [ilague  spread  and  spread  till  it 
blackened  thousands  of  acres  and  dt^trojcd 
the  food  of  millions  of  men.     In  some  wbule- 
some  regions,  the  last  to  be  affected,  the  in- 
habitants  would   hardly  believe  what  tbcy 
heard  and  read.    .    •    .But  soon  the  chaugr 
appeared  even  in  these  healthiest  distncta  A 
man  might  exhibit  his  green  and  flouHtluiig 
crop  to  a  stranger  and  say  that  he  ahoolJ  tske 
it  up  on  Monday;  on  that  night  would  cobw 
a  thunder-storm,  and  the  next  morning,  if  tht 
owner  stirred  the  soil  of  his  blackened  inM 
with  a  pitchfork  up  came   such  a  st«aiDJCi(; 
stc:;nch  as  showed    him  that  his  field  had 
turned  putrid.     And  then  it  became  kiwwn 
why  potatoes  were  abundant  and  cbCAp  to  tfif 
markets.    Everybody  was  eager  to  sell  Mm 
his  potatoes  had  time  to  rot.     What  was  to 
become  of  the  poor  Irish  if  this  went  on  wii 
now  the  moat  anxious  question  of  tbe  tiQi^**' 

Some  of  the  benevolent  gentry  weretlrmlt 
saving  their  sound  potatoes  for  the  UK  of  (^ 
sick  and  the  aged,  and  were  laying  in  »Uir« 
of  rice  and  other  farinaceous  food  ugami  t^ 
probable  severities  of  the  coming  w  inter,  ml 
such  efforts  were  but  the  forerunneis  vi  an 
attempted  system  of  general  j-elief,  but  Dot 
waa  not  yet.  The  first  effort  must  Ij*  too^ 
tain  food  supplies  from  abroad. 

One  of  the  first  intimations  of  Ibf  ^^ 
blight  was  made  to  Sir  James  Grabsm  \yj  * 
potato-dealer  who  observed  the  disease  t»  ^ 
Kentish  fields,  and  even  in  th#  ea^XKf^ 
gardens,,  and  afterwards  discovered  tltat  vif 
tops  sent  as  covers  to  the  potatoes  m^^^ 
to  market  were  all  afi'ected.  MinisteiB  wptp 
uneasy,  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  became  i»|Hfci*fl/ 
auxious  as  accounts  came  in  that  abofftk} 
the  calamity  to  be  widely  spread,  if  not  \0 
versal.  The  condition  of  the  Iri^h  p?ai»i»*'I 
was  already  so  wretclied  that  it  gjkxtjgc(0^ 
for  serious  appreliension.     Letters  lifld  »?^ 
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m  tlie  Times  from  Mr.  T.  C,  Foster, 
A  specuit  commissioiier  sent  out  bj  tliut  paper 
ta  rittit  the  Ixirge  estates  in  the  south  mid 
wiMit  of  LrelntjrJ.  XJb  report  of  the  scjuaUcL 
poverty,  iudoleiice,  aud  neglect  of  tlie  cottars 
AMUaied  tile  wrath  of  tlie  advocates  for  the 
repeal  of  the  union,  ami  m  iyCinmeWs  estate 
in  that  part  of  die  idland  was  described  as 
one  of  the  worst  and  hk  peasantry  as  among 
the  most  wretched^  the  report  caused  no 
little  senaatiou  and  produced  indignant  pro- 
tti»ts  aiul  deitiaK 

£yeu  Peel't  cautious  delay  In  conceding  the 
fvtief  whldi  he  had  already  made  up  lus  mind 
must  be  given  to  foreign  grain  brouglit  to 
tliia  country  was  not  Hkely  to  endure  till  the 
next  s«*a^ion  of  parliaLment^  '*T]ie  accounts  of 
the  stilts  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  are 
beoomiug  very  alarmiufr,'*  he  wrote  to  Sir 
Jauiea  Gmham  on  the  13th  of  October.  "I 
foresaw  the  necessity  tltat  may  be  imposed 
tjjxm  us  at  an  early  period  of  considering 
whether  there  is  not  that  well-gioiinded 
Apprehension  of  actual  scarcity  that  justifies 
4in<l  compels  the  adoption  of  every  means  of 
relief  which  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  or 
legislation  might  atford*  I  have  no  con- 
lence  iu  such  remedies  as  the  prohibition  of 
orta  Of  the  stoppage  of  distilleries.  The 
ri^moval  of  impediments  to  imix)rts  jh  the 
only  effectual  remedy.''  This  will  show  that 
various  expedients  had  been  suggested  for 
preserving  the  native  supply  of  food  so  that  a 
protective  duty  might  be  maintained,  but  no 
8tich  plans  would  have  sufficed  to  meet  the 
now  geoeial  failure  of  the  staple  crops  in 
Ireland*  Already  a  meeting  had  l>een  con- 
«riBDi«d  at  Kiikennyf  under  the  pre^^idency  of 
4ht  high  sheriff,  for  discussing  what  remedial 
motfitres  oould  lie  adopted.  In  Gatway  the 
^ii8tem})er  was  spreading  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity; from  lirogiieda  reports  came  that  the 
r&va^««  were  extending^  and  that  potatoes 
1  had  appeared  to  be  soimd  weic  found 
Plw  dbetfed  after  they  had  been  pitted  for 
fourt^n  days. 

A  government  commission  had  been  sent  to 
ioqiiire  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
crofw  aod  on  the  best  remedial  measures  to 
1m*  nA/itttiHl.      lh\  T.vnii   riuvfalr  wrote  from 


Dublin  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  "I  ser.d  you  a 
draft  copy  of  a  report  which  I  intend  to  offer 
to  my  colleagues.  -  ,  .  You  will  see  the 
account  is  melancholy,  and  it  cannot  be  looked 
u[]on  in  other  than  a  most  serious  light. 
,  ,  ,  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  so  desponding 
a  letter,  but  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  the  case  is  much  worse  than  the  public 
suppose." 

Further  ht^itation  would  be  dangerous, 
and  yet  repeated  cabinet  councils  failed  to 
secure  a  complete  agreement  among  the  mem- 
beis  of  the  ministry.  Peel  was  in  a  minority 
in  the  desire  to  abandon,  or  virtnaUy  to  aban- 
don, the  corn  duties,  imd  for  a  little  while 
affoira  seemed  to  be  at  a  dead-lock.  Time 
had  to  be  spent  in  endeavours  to  assimilate 
the  views  of  those  to  whom  the  nation  was 
looking  for  relief.  But  it  was  felt  that  some 
decisive  step  couJd  not  be  long  delayed,  and 
that  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  alone  would 
give  the  necessiiry  relief  to  a  nation  already 
on  tlie  brink  of  j^t^irvation  because  of  the  totid 
fiiilore  of  the  one  article  of  food  of  home 
growth  on  which  they  principally  relied. 

"  Interference  with  the  due  course  of  the  laws 
respecting  tlie  supply  of  food  is  so  momentous 
and  so  lasting  in  its  consequences,"  wrote  Sir 
Robert  in  a  second  letter  to  Sir  James  Gi-aham, 
"that  we  must  not  act  witliout  the  most  accur- 
ate infonnation.''  The  corn  duties  once  re- 
moved  could  never  be  reiraposed,  and  this 
was  the  diflieulty  which  divided  the  cabiueL 
While  ministei's  were  undecided  how  to  act, 
the  nation  murmured,  and  the  murmur  woujd 
soon  take  a  threatening  tone.  At  a  meeting 
in  Dublin,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
Bter^  it  wfus  re«olved  that  the  committee  should 
represent  to  the  lord -lieu  tenant  that  famine 
and  consequent  [>estilence  were  immediately 
imminent  unless  the  government  should  with- 
out hesitation  or  delay  take  the  most  prompt 
measui'ea  to  provide  for  the  people,  and  to 
org.auize  njeans  for  the  diatribution  of  food 
throughout  the  land.  They  called  on  the 
lord -lieutenant  forthwith  to  ortler  the  poiia 
of  ln>land  to  be  opened  for  the  importation 
of  Iridijm  corn,  rice,  and  other  articles  suited 
for  human  food. 

The  A nti -Corn-law    Lea^ie  was  indefati- 
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gAble^  and  ita  diief  supporters  allowed  them- 
selvcfl  little  rest.  Meetings  were  held  in 
which  the  immediate  rc»j)eal  of  the  coni-lnws 
was  ur^ed  with  increasing  force  ami  fire; 
innunieritble  pubUc^itions  and  appeals  were 
iliHtributed  all  over  the  country,  and  most  im- 
portant additions  were  made  to  the  ranks  of 
those  who  had  worked  hard  and  sacrificed 
much,  to  a  cause  which  they  now  saw  must  be 
successful  unless  the  Irish  people  were  to  be 
abandoned  to  increasing  want  and  misery. 

A  letter  had  been  addressed  by  Lord  Ash- 
k*y  to  tlie  electora  of  Dorsetshire  which  was 
eiigerly  read  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in 
which  he  declared  his  opinion  that  the  dostiny 
of  the  corn -laws  was  fixed,  and  that  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  great  fi^artics  of  the  legiiduture 
were  by  no  means  disinclined  to  their  even* 
tual  abolition.  For  neaily  a  month  after 
tliia,  however,  there  were  reports  of  disagree- 
ment in  the  caibinet^  and  nothing  was  done. 
What  the  nature  of  the  disagreement  was  did 
not  transpire,  but  it  was  understood  that  it 
related  to  the  opening  of  the  polls.  We  now 
know  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  determined  to 
act  according  to  his  convictions^  and  that  he 
was  prepared— if  need  were— to  sacrifice  his 
great  position,  the  support  of  old  and  respected 
fiicnds,  the  leadership  of  a  dominant  party. 
By  successive  stages  of  conviction  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  at  least  an  important  mitigation  of  tlie 
tax  on  grain  imported  from  abroad,  and  not 
only  the  failure  of  the  English  wheat  harvest 
but  the  deatniction  of  the  jiotato  crop  in  Ire- 
land had  hastened  his  intentions.  TIrat  he 
had  changed  the  opinions  with  which  he  had 
entered  parliament  there  could  be  no  doubt  — 
but  so  had  most  of  his  contemporaries;  and^ 
at  all  events,  the  change  had  been  so  gradual^ 
and  yet,  from  his  high  j>o3ition,80  conspicuous, 
that  nobody  could  pretend  to  be  surprised 
even  when  it  reached  to  the  i*elinquiahmeut 
of  the  com  duties.  Nor  was  there  any  strong 
expression  of  8ur[»ri8e  that  he  should,  by  act- 
ing  in  accordimce  with  his  convictions,  ako 
rtdinquiah  high  sUtion— perhaps  the  highest 
fitation  that  any  minister  had  ever  lillcd 
— and  lay  himself  open  to  the  censure,  and 
even  Uie  denunciation  of  those  who.  because 


they  eould  not  follow  him  in  hU  coticlwofiii 
charged  him  not  only  with  fH>litJad^  Imt  wfllii 
jwrsonal  treachery.  Indeed,  as  we  Lave  ^en, 
he  had  repeatedly  and  dbtinctly  iutimiitoj 
that  it  must  not  be  supposed  be  had  roadjeci 
any  final  point  beyond  whioli  he  woaU 
promise  not  to  carry  the  libeimticm  of  n^ 
tides  of  consumption  from  restnctive  dutlai. 
He  had  also  eniphatic^dly  declared  lliai  ha 
was  prepared  (as  perhaps  be  foroaaM  hB^ 
should  need  to  be  prepared)  to  "  '  ton 
of  confidence  of  those  who  had  1  itwi 

him,  and  an  abatement  of  tlie  friendship  of 
some  whose  regards  were  valuable  to  him. 
and  to  submit  to  the  personal  as  well  aa  tlir 
parlifuneutary   invective   of   those   who  jjer* 
sisted  in  demanding  that  he  sliould  oct*a|M[ 
the  position  of  a  statesuum  whose  optnioRi 
had    undergone   no    chiuigt*.    and    on  wlitm 
pulicy  altered  conditiuus  untl   the  audi]  uttt 
political  progress  of  a  f^aarter  of  a  cental^ 
had  made  no  impression.     Already  Vwl  ww 
in  gi'cater  symiiatliy   with  m»?u  ontside  tk 
cabinet  than  with  any  exce[>t  two  or  tlmacof 
his  colleagues.    There  were  men,  for  iusUnw, 
like    Lord   Morpeth,  who  had    much  of  h» 
former  Whiggism  to  forget  wlien  h 
the  League,  and  with  his  subscript  ioij 
tlie  fund  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barnes^  ttjio^ 
•*I  wish  to  record  in  the  most*'     '  " 

I  can,  my  conviction  thai  the  tiiu 
a  final  repeal  of  the  com*]aw8,  and  mj  |jrol»«i 
against  the  continued  inaction  of  the  ftnU  (^ 
the  present    emergency,*'      This  dccbiation 
was  received  with  almost  frantic  <!<' 
the   meeting  at    Leeds   where    it  \(a 
made   known,  and  it  produced  scaroelj  I* 
lively  saliflfaction  ajnong  the  free-tnT 
London,     But   the  cabinet   coidd  co^ 
together.     lu  a  memorandum  after  *  bi**^ 
ing  on  the  31  at  of  October,  where  cun'   "* 
dissensinuH  prevented  any  decision  hi 
rived  at,  Peel  wrote,  **The  calling  *'f 
ment  at  an  unusual   period    on  anj  i^" 
connecte<l  with  a  scarcity  of  food  i*  h  vi^ 
im[K)rtant  step.      It   compeb  an   unit       ' 
decision  on  three  questions:  Shall  mu  ^■' 
tain   unaltered!  shall  we  tuudifyl  nlmli  ** 
suspend  the  operation  of  t\\v 
fir^t  vote  Wi?  propt^ae — a  \ 
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for  i:KM\OCKJ  to  he  plnced  ut  tlie 
fUspofinl  of  tlitf  iurU-lietiteuatit  fur  tlie  supply 
of  food— opeus  t!i<;  whole  question.  Can  we 
vott?  public  money  for  the  siistenance  of  any 
ideniUe  portion  of  the  people,  on  account 
Actual  or  nppreiiendeil  scarcity,  and  maio- 
l.nlD  In  full  operation  the  existing  restrictions 
tlie  free  import  of  grain  ?  I  am  bound  to 
my  inipresaion  is  that  we  cannot." 
Lt»nl  Stanley  wrote  on  the  following  duy  to 
Sir  Boh<irt  saying  how  difficult  it  waa  to  ex- 
prc3©  the  rejjiTet  with  which  he  saw  how 
widuly  ho  diflV'i^ed  from  him  and  Orahain  on 
the  ne<?essity  for  proposing  to  parliament  a 
ntpeal  of  the  corn -laws,  "I  foresee,"  he  said, 
*'ihAt  tliis  question,  if  you  persevere  in  yonr 
pre^eiit  opinion,  must  break  up  the  govern* 
uit»nl  one  way  or  the  other  j  but  I  shf^ll  greatly 
I  egret  intked,  if  it  should  be  broken  up,  not 
in  consequence  of  our  feelijig  that  we  have 
prepnrcHl  measures  which  it  properly  belonged 
to  others  to  carry,  but  in  consequence  of  dif- 
1  Itrence  of  opinion  amongst  ourselvea*"  Tliere 
^^■^med  to  be  little  chance  of  an  agreement. 
^^HMoancil  had  been  adjourned  to  the  6th  of 
^^^^^Hbbcr,  and  Sir  Hobert  Peel  then  proposed 
to  lisue  immediiitely  an  order  in  council, 
jiTdticing  tlije  duty  on  grain  in  bond  to  one 
*hilling  per  quartiu'r;  to  open  the  [xirts  to 
ihr  temporary  admission  of  al!  grain  at  a  small 
rate  of  duty ;  to  call  parbament  together  on 
tlie  S7lh  of  November  to  ask  for  an  indem- 
liityi  an<l  t^  announce  the  iuteution  of  sub- 
mitting immediately  after  the  rece^  a  modifi- 
calioii  of  the  existing  corn-la w*3.  Only  Sir 
Jmnes  Omham,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Mr-  Sidney  Herbert  supported  these  }>roposi- 
tiOAA,  and  ag^iiu  nothing  was  done.  The 
exciteiBent  throughout  the  country  was  in- 
tetmeu  Tlie  Dublin  Mansion  House  Belief 
*  l«»ued  a  series  of  resolutions  de* 

r  r  already  a  third  of  the  potato  crop 

cC  Ireland  had  been  destroyed  by  disease ;  that 
t?  ^   of  the   blight   were  expanding 

1.1  iiiore  daily;  that  the  approaching 

and  imminent  famine  and  pestilence  could 
only  be  obviated  by  immediate  measures 
for  promptly  securing  food  and  employment 
for  the   people.     The  resoUitiou^  concluded 


o|)ening  tlie  porta  or  calling  [jarliament  t<j 
meet  at  an  earlier  date  Uian  usuaL  At  the 
meetings  of  the  League  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  memoriala  were  adojted  calling  on 
the  government  to  open  tlie  ports. 

During  this  period  of  iinjtiet^'  and  agitation 
Lord  John  Russell  waa  in  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  he  jiubhshed  a  letter  to  the  electors  of 
London  wiiich  both  at  the  time  and  after- 
wards ha«l  some  effect,  inasmuch  as  in  it  hti 
renounced  Ids  former  demands  for  a  fixetl  duty, 
and  declared  that  his  views  on  the  gcneivd 
subject  of  the  corn-laws  had  in  the  courae  of 
twenty  years  undergone  a  great  alteration* 
Considering  how  frequently  he  himself  had 
lingered,  and  how  hiic  was  hi^  conversion  to 
that  free-trade  against  which  his  "  fixed 
duties"  had  been  regarded  as  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  alterable  and  tlierefore  ter- 
minable sliding  scale,  the  free-traders  were 
rather  amused  and  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the 
gravity  with  which  lie  proposed  to  give  them 
his  aid  when  they  hud  practically  ceased  to 
care  for  it.  After  reproving  the  ministers  for 
having  met  and  separated  without  affoixiing 
any  promise  of  timely  relief,  be  said,  "  Fore- 
thought and  bold  precaution  may  avert  any 
serious  evils,  indecision  and  pj'ocrastination 
may  produce  a  stiite  of  suffering  which  it  is 
fi'ightful  to  contemplate.  .  .  .  It  is  no  longer 
worth  wliilc  to  contend  for  a  iixed  duty.  In 
1841  the  free-trade  party  woidd  have  agreed 
to  a  duty  of  Ss.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  and  after 
a  lapse  of  years  this  duty  might  have  been  fur- 
ther reduced  and  ultimately  abolished.  TJut  the 
imposition  of  any  duty  at  present,  without  a 
provision  for  its  extinction  within  a  short 
period,  would  but  prolong  a  contest  already 
sufficiently  fruitful  of  animosity  and  discon- 
tent. .  *  >  I^t  us  tlieu  unite  to  put  an  end 
to  a  system  which  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agriculture, 
the  source  of  bitter  division  among  classes,  the 
cause  of  penury,  fever,  mortality ,  and  crime 
among  the  people.  But  if  this  end  ia  to  be 
achieved,  it  must  be  gained  by  the  miequivocal 
expression  of  the  public  voice.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  marjy  elections  for  cities  and 
towns  in  1841  and  some  in  1845  appear  to 
ion  that  free^ 
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[wpiilor  with  th<f  great  mass  of  the  oomniuuity. 
The  goveriimeDt  appears  to  be  waiiiug  for 
some  excuse  to  give  up  the  present  corn-laws. 
Lei  the  people,  by  petition,  by  adtlreas,  by  re- 
moDstrauce,  alford  them  the  excuse  they  seek. 
»  .  .  Let  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
Hilmiaaion  of  the  main  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  used  by  the  maaa  of  the  people  be 
required  in  plain  terms,  aa  naeful  to  all  great 
interests  and  indispensable  to  the  progress  of 
th*^  nation." 

It  may  be  easily  believed  that  the  appear- 
ance of  this  letter  Htill  further  embarrassed  ttie 
minUtry,  since  if  those  members  of  the  cabi- 
net who  had  held  out  were  now  to  yield,  it 
would  appear  as  tl»ouj;h  their  agr<?ement  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  declarations  of  a 
l>olitie{il  rival,  while,  should  any  of  the  mem- 
beiB  resign  and  the  prime  miniater  carry  his 
propoaald  (which  were  of  course  not  known  to 
the  public^  it  would  appear  as  though  he  had 
adopted  those  views  to  retain  office  against 
the  bids  made  by  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 

But  the  cabiuet  would  not  agree,  and  when 
on  the  25th  of  November  they  again  met  to 
prepare  instructions  for  the  Irish  famine  com- 
missioners,  Sir  RobeH  Peel  contended  that  the 
proposed  instructions  were  inconsistent  with 
a  determination  to  maintain  the  existing  com- 
laws,  and  he  could  not  consent  to  their  issue 
without  reserving  on  his  own  jwu  t  the  power 
to  propose  to  |mrliament  some  measure  of 
immt'diate  relief.  He  was  still  in  a  minority, 
but  the  stfiunch  old  Duke  of  Wellington,  with 
what  politicians  of  a  different  stinip  would 
natunUly  regaid  as  biconsiatent  loyidty,  stood 
firmly  by  his  friend,  jind  did  not  shrink  from 
proclaiming  alike  his  own  opinions  and  the 
strong  admiration  and  regard  which  led  him 
to  subordinate  them.  '*I  am  one  of  those,^' 
said  he,  **  who  think  the  continuance  of  the 
corn-laws  essential  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  in  its  existing  state  and  particularly 
to  that  of  Ireland,  and  a  benefit  to  the  whole 
community,  ...  In  rcs]ject  to  my  own 
course  my  only  object  in  public  life  is  to  sup* 
port  Sir  Itobcrt  Feel's  admin btration  of  tht» 
government  of  the  queen.  A  good  govenmieiit 
for  the  country  ij*  more  impoi-tant  than  corn- 
laws  or  any  other  consideration;  and  as  long 


as  Sir  Eobert  Peel  fjoesesRea  the  oonitdeiioe  of 
the  queen  and  of  the  pnblic,  and  he  Itas 
strength  to  perform  the  duties^  his  adminii- 
tration  of  the  goverment  must  be  8ti|iported.^ 

The  actiou  of  ]x»litiC4il  leaders  on  both  aidei 
were  in  favour  of  tlie  demands  oif  the  LettgOM, 
Only  in  the  cabinet  was  there  effectual  obetruc- 
tion,  though  of  course  Protectionist*  like  th^ 
Duke  <»f  Kiclimond  denied  the  urgent  need  of 
the  country,  denounce<l  the  repeal  of  the  coro- 
laws,  and  refused  to  believe  tlmt  ministeni 
would  be  guilty  of  such  "perliily**  a»  to  tU 
ti*mpt  to  open  the  ports.     Great  meetings  of 
the  League  continued  to  be  held  in  the  Free- 
trade  Ilall  at  Manchester.     The  attemhiKor 
(mm  the  neighbouring   towns  was  verj  ua- 
merous.     At  one  of  them,  arraugementB  hAV- 
ing  been  made  with  the  railway  compmuti 
for  trains  to  return  iifter  the  proceedtop  wifp 
closed,   the   audience   numbered    more  ttsa 
eight  thousand.   Hundreds  went  away  uiuble 
to  gain  admittance.     On  the  platform  wrw 
the  representatives  of  an  amount  of  WflsWi 
and  cajutal  such  as  had  never  befufo  lr«'t» 
collected  in  the  north  of  England.    Mr,  ^Vil- 
son,  having  taken  the  chair,  inttii)duc«4J  Mr. 
Cobden,  who  started  at  once  into  tJit 
of  the  meeting,  wLicli  was  to  poini 
remedy  for  the  famine  which,  in  oonsequ^Dce 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  thnaUorti 
our  own  island,  and  to  avert  the  misery »*tArT»* 
tion,  and  death  of  miUious  in  Ireland.  Tli* 
natural  jmd  obvious  remedy  wn*  tooivu^* 
poi-ta.   Kusaia,  Turkey,  G^'rmany,  and  IhJW 
had  done  so,  and  why  sliould  not  oor  . 
ment  follow  the  example?     Mr,  Heur 
worth,  of  Turton,  followe<l,  and  he  wai  »^' 
ceeded    by   Mr.   Bright,   who,    in   »  " 
speech,  compai*ed  the  then  state  of  tb'- 
under  the  corn-law  w*itli  what  it  wouid  ^ 
when  freed  from  that  odious  monopoly. 

When  the  latest  of  the  serifs  of  cabilKl««w»* 
dls  were  being  held  a  startling  comuim 
was  made  to  the  public   On  the  4tb  of  i 
ber  the  Tinm  announced  thut  It  wai»  Uie  in^' 
tion  of  government  to  r 
to  call  parliament  tog' I 
purpose*     Some  ministerial  paperi  «i 
and    then   indignantly  denied    thi*.     '"'i»^ 
journals  said  Uiiit  it  pouJil  not  l>c  knc/w*  to 
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the  TimUf  because  the  iwni  could  tniuspirts 
oiAy  through  the  bre^ich  of  the  cabinet  oatk 
Otliera  iotd  ttuit  it  might  fairly  be  a  matter 
oi  iiifereuce   from  the  general  policy  hein^i 
undts&iood;  but  to  this  there  was  the  objec- 
tioii  that  the  Time^  iuaijerted  that  ita  newa 
was  not  A  matter  af  infereuoe,  but  of  fact; 
aod    the   ordinary  government   papers  per- 
vered   in  denying  the  tiuih   of  the  newa 
kgether.  The  Times  ^as  roundly  abused  by 
oUier  newspapers,  whom  it  satirised  contempt- 
uouaJy   in   return,   haughtily   aaaertiug   that 
tU  intelligGuce  would  be  found  correct  within 
ligned  period.      Meantime  the  general 
ion  vfna  coropIett\  that  the  Times  had 
some  pe<;uliur  means  of  information.    One  re- 
port wm  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
oome   down  to  the  Honao  Guards   in  great 
,b,  swearings  as  he  threw  himaelf  from 
liOfBe,  at  the  pass  things   had  come  to 
when  tlie  corn-laws  were  to  be  given  up;  but, 
besides  that  such  a  freak  Wiia  not  very  like 
th^  shrewd  and  loyal   Duke  of  Wellington, 
there   was   no   reason   here    why   the   Times 
tthould  be  excluni^'ely  in  jiosseaaion  of  the  in- 
formation.    The  announcement  wsis  made  on 
the  4th  of  December.      On  the  5th  the  Stan- 
Jari/exhihited  a  conapicuoua  title  to  a  counter- 
itatementy    **  Atrocious    fabrication    by    the 
Times;"  at  the  Corn  Exchange  there  was  im- 
Uiens-  surprise,  not  so  much  displeasure  as 
laight   have  been  expected,  and  an  instant 
downward  tendency  in   the   price  of  grain. 
The    Times  still  declared   "that  parliament 
irould  meet  eai  ly  in  January,  and  that  a  re- 
peal of  the  corn- la  we  would  be  proposed  in 
one  lionae  by  Sir  R.  Ptiel  and  io  the  other  by 
Uid  puke  of  Wellington/*   The  free-traders  so 
far  g»vc  weight  to   the  assertion  as  to  an- 
HOQIlce  everywhere,  with  diligence,  that  they 
Would  accept  nothing  short  of  total  repeal; 
Hot  »  shilling  nor  a  fiirthiug  of  duty  should 
Ije  imposed  without  sonud  reason  shown« 

On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  December,  it  was 
i^umoured  tbat  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
yielded;  on  Tuesday  it  was  asserted  that  ha 
had  withdrawn  his  assent.     On  Thursday  it 
^     Vifl  known  that  ministers  had  resigned.     It 
^^^^|icarvd  that  tlie  startlin^^  announcement  of 

^^H^2^ilMtf«  WAS 


net  had*  on  Wednesday,  assented  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  proposition  that  the  porta  should 
be  opened,  and  that  new  hnanciid  ari-ange- 
meuts,  including  a  repeal  of  the  existing  corn- 
laws,  would  be  laid  before  parliament. 

It  was  undenstood  that  when  the  premier 
discovered  his  inabihty  to  move  his  cabinet 
onward  he  immediately  made  his  position 
known  to  Loixl  John  Russell,  then  in  Scot- 
land, who  consequently  proceeded  to  London^ 
where  he  arrived  at  the  time  when  minbters 
had  departed  to  Osborne  House  to  tender  their 
resignation  to  the  queen.  On  the  following 
djiy  Lord  John  Russell  was  trying  to  form  a 
cabinet;  the  League  was  preparing  for  any 
emergency  tliat  might  arise,  and  for  continu- 
ing the  struggle  against  the  corn -laws  until 
they  were  totally  repealed.  On  Saturday, 
December  13th,  upwards  of  seventy  of  the 
principal  subscribers  to  ita  funds  in  Manches- 
ter and  the  neighbourhood  met  at  the  League 
rooms,  and  resolved  unanimously  that  an  ap- 
peal to  the  public  should  be  miide  for  n  fund 
of  £25<>,00U,  and  that  a  meeting  should  be  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Tuesday  Sad,  for  that 
piu-pose.  Before  that  time  arrived,  Lord  John 
Russell  had  rehnquLshetl  his  attempt  to  form 
a  ministry;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  to 
office  with  nmch  greater  power  to  effect  the 
reform  than  the  Whig  party  possease^L  But 
this  did  not  lessen  the  determination  of  the 
fr&e-traders  to  put  forth  all  their  energy,  for 
it  was  seen  that  a  desj^erate  struggle  was  still 
to  be  endured.  The  announced  meeting  in 
the  Manchester  Town  Hall  was  held  on  the 
23d  of  December,  and  was  attended  by 
almost  every  merchant  and  manufacturer  of 
eminence  Lu  the  town  and  neighboujhuod. 
Mr.  Robert  Hyde  Greg  was  called  U>  the 
cliair,  and  in  a  short  and  pithy  s|>eech 
called  upon  the  meeting  to  cash  the  cheque 
which  the  League  had  drawn  upon  them.  He 
then  introduced  Mr.  George  Wilson,  who  ren- 
dered an  account,  on  behalf  of  the  treasurer^ 
of  the  receipts  and  expend itui-e^  by  which  it 
appeared  that  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£12,033,  llie  accounts  were  jiassed.  A  reso- 
lution was  then  moved  by  Henry  Ash  worth, 
Esq,,  of  Boltout  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Alder- 
KeiBhaw^  to  the  followipg  etiect: — **  That 
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tliU  meeting  hereby  expressos  ltd  lugli  Muse 
of  tlie  iiivalimblo  services  whicli  the  Anti- 
Oorti-Liw  League  baa  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
free-trade;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  council 
to  make  renewed  and  increased  exertions  for 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  and  proviaiua  laws, 
a  subamption  in  aid  of  the  great  fund  of 
£250f»)00  W  now  commenced."  The  chairman 
then  called  vipon  the  aaseinblage  to  back  their 
words  by  their  deeds,  and  becomingly  set  the 
example,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  partner, 
by  ^v'ing  jflOOO.  The  meeting  hailed  this 
Hpirited  commencement  with  loud  cheers, 
wliich  were  renewed  when  Mr.  James  Chad- 
wick  gave  the  second  £1000.  From  this  time 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  cards  were  placed  in 
the  chairman's  hands  nearly  as  fast  as  he  could 
read  them,  fromj  or  on  behalf  of,  individuals 
subscribing  their  thousands;  seven,  tave,  four, 
three,  two^  and  one  hundreds,  and  smaller 
amountfi.  Twenty-three  persons  and  firms 
gave  in  their  uanic!«  for  £1000  each,  twenty- 
five  for  £500,  iilty-one  for  sums  of  from  £500 
to  £4CH>,  sixty-one  for  suras  between  £100  and 
£150,  and  about  fifty  for  sums  of  £50  each. 
At  the  dose  of  the  meeting  the  chairman 
announced  that  the  amount  subscribed  was 
£59,165. 

Lord  Stanley  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh 
wei'e  the  two  members  of  the  cabinet  who 
would  not  consent  to  support  a  measure  in- 
volving the  ultimate  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
and,  thinking  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 
public  intei'eat  if  he  slioidd  f;iil  to  adjust  the 
question,  and  at  the  same  time  doubting 
wliether  he  should  be  able  to  conduct  the 
proposal  to  a  successful  issue^  Sir  Robert  Peel 
went  without  further  dday  to  tender  his  resig* 
nation  to  the  queen. 

Her  majesty  and  the  prince  consort  hatl 
during  the  autumn  been  on  a  visit  to  Ger- 
many, the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  the  prince's 
birthplace.  On  the  way  home  they  had  been 
received  at  Antwerp  by  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  and  the  town  was  illuminated 
in  their  honour.  From  the  Scheldt,  where 
the  i*oyal  yacht  awaited  them,  they  proceeded 
to  Treport  in  response  U»  the  earnest  iniritar 
tiun  of  the  King  of  the  French  that  they  would 
pay  him  another  visit  at  Cliateau  d*Eu  on 


their  homeward  journey— altbough  tin* j  had 
Iireviously  been  hi«  guost  there  in  16^13  and  he 
had  miide  a  return  visit  to  Wimlsor  CVidci 
On  this  second  visit  to  Ti>e{»ort,  as  on  the  fimt, 
they  received   from  Louis   Philifjfw  and  Ilia 
family  a  wann  and    almost    overwhelming 
weicumei  his  majesty  goiiig  on  bc&ani    thr 
royal  yacht  to  receive  them,  and  aftenraidr 
taking  them  into  his  state  bai^,  which,  how 
ever,  could  not,  or  did  not  go  inside  tlie  port, 
but  was  taken  outside  so  that  they  had  to 
submit  to  be  dragged  over  the  sands  ta  a 
bathing-machine,  which,  the  queen  tcU«  o*, 
"did  very  "well." 

This  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  excitemiot 
about  the  "Spanish  marriiiges,"  and  It  wiwna 
returning  to  the  royal  yacht  on  the  followicg 
evening  after  this  visit,  that  Louis  Fhilipiie  u» 
conversation    with    her    majesty    and    Lof^J 
Aberdeen,  who  had  accompanied  her,  said  h 
never  would  hear  of  Montpensit»/s  nmrriig* 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain   until  it  was  iio 
longer  a  political  question,  which  would  I* 
when  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  married  tad 
had  children.    The  meaning  of  this  assunfice 
we  shall  have  to  consider  in  another  po^ 

All  the  doubts  that  had  ariBen  is  to  tltr 
probability  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  beocmiitg  ihf 
trusted  friend  of  tlie  sovereign  as  i***!!  ^ 
prime  miubter  of  Enghind  had  di»>[»p«wii 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  not  only  hj  tii< 
queen  but  by  Prince  Albert,  whose  eoafidio* 
he  had  won  by  the  honesty  and  indepen<icw 
of  his  character.  The  correspondence  l»etv»*" 
the  prince  oonaort  and  Sir  Robert  shov*  tbl 
he  had  been  received  on  tems  ol  faainis' 
regard— and  probably  in  that  rather  aimpl* 
and  unconventional  royal  household,  tli«  chtVJ 
display  of  dignity  and  the  kind  of  rftiofO* 
which  is  supfMJsed  to  exist  lie  t ween  the  •o^'' 
reign  and  even  the  most  illustrious  «ubj<<*' 
was  on  the  side  of  Peel  lumaelf,  who  ^^^  \*-' 
haps  a  little  too  conscious  of  what  ^ 
his  own  self-respect  to  assume  a  c^jn.^ 
which  the  manner  of  his  rccpption  mijHl  •*■' 
have  warranted*  It  should  be  remefljUw** 
too,  that  he  was  not  by  birth  or  ev«ti  hj  f^ 
Hon  one  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  eouaiiy^^' 
chiefly  on  this  ground  he  refused  Uit  g^^ 
which  the  queen  vma  anjuous  to 
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)tini»  aa  the  only  wiiy  in  which  she  could  mark 
lier  deep  sense  of  his  honour  and  integrity 
And  of  file  valuiilile  and  diithful  services  that 
he  had  rendered  both  to  the  crown  and  the 
country.  It  was  well  known,  he  said,  that  he 
poSB«£«ed  her  majesty  a  confidence,  and  the 
general  impression  to  that  effect  would  not  be 
strengthened  by  this  mark  of  her  favour.  As 
far  a^  pernonal  feeling  went  he  would  rather 
ilecliue  it  He  sprang  from  the  peopjle,  and 
wafl  essentially  of  the  people,  and  such  an 
honour  in  his  case  would  be  misapplied.  His 
heart  was  not  set  upon  titles  of  honour  or 
social  distinctions.  Ilia  rewaid  by  in  her 
maj&ity's  confidence,  of  which,  by  many  in- 
dicationu,  she  had  given  him  the  fullest  aaaur- 
anct^ ;  and  when  he  left  her  service  the  only 
distinction  he  coveted  was  that  she  should  eay 
to  hira,  "You  have  been  a  faithful  servant, 
And  have  done  your  duty  to  your  country  and 
to  myself  I"  It  wi\a  after  the  passing  of  the 
)^nt  to  Maynooth  that  the  ofier  was  nuule 
to  him  through  Lord  Aberdeen,  The  queen 
8o  ttensible   of  the  im[»ortanoe   of    the 

eafiure,  and  of  the  courage  and  ability  with 
ch  it  had  been  carried  in  face  of  a  marked 
.10||ifQritiaa  from  PeeFs  own  supporters  and 
luaid^  a  storm  of  inv<-*ctive,  that  she  desired 
to  give  the  prime  miniiiter  some  distinctive 
tiiftrk  of  confidence. 

But  by  tliat  time  the  prime  minister  hnd 
lieoomea  tni&ted  friend,  and  in  the  correspon- 
dence brlwecn  himself  and  the  prince,  no  less 
than  in  numerous  references  made  by  the 
f|ueen  her»elf  in  her  journaU,  and  in  those 
|ia«age4  in  the  IJ/c  of  the  Prince  Consort^  Tiy 
Hr.  llieoilorc  Martin,  wliich  received  her 
majesty's  endorsement,  there  are  numerous 
•-videncea  of  the  esteem  with  which  he  was 
regarded  in  tlie  royal  family.  For  there  was 
more  than  a  rovid  /lottschold  now.  The  domes- 
lie  liit  of  the  young  queen  had  already  ripened 
and  expanded  in  tho  hght  of  maternal  affec- 
tlon,  Tlie  roy;d  rofonl  of  the  itsturn  home 
from  their  vjait  to  Germany  cUisea  with  the 
iri>rd« — ^' We  drove  up  straight  to  tlie  house 
<a  •  X  for  there,  looking  like  rosea,  so 

w  fat^  stood  the  four  children   .    »    . 

mud)  pliKi«ed  to  vce  US."  It  was  Sir  Robet*t 
r«el  who  luid  advtjied  the  purchase  of  the 


estate  at  Osborne  as  a  delightful  and  quiet 
retreat — not  too  far  from  London,  and  with 
all  the  advantages  of  domestic  i-etirement. 

It  waji  to  Otibijrue,  then,  that  he  carried  hia 
resignation,  and,  to  quote  liis  own  words, 
**her  majesty  wan  ple*ised  to  accept  it  with 
marks  of  confidence  and  approbation  which, 
however  gratifying,  made  it  a  very  painful 
act  tu  replace  in  her  majesty^s  hands  the  trust 
alie  had  confided  in  mo." 

Tlie  queen  at  once  intimated  her  ilesire  to 
call  upon  Lor-d  John  Buasell  to  form  a  m  in  lis- 
try,  and  he  \v;ui  hastily  *nuumoued  from  Edin- 
burgh for  that  purpose.  Peel  wrote  to  the 
queen  that  the  principle  on  whicli  he  was  pre- 
poretl  to  recommend  the  reconsidemtion  of 
the  laws  all ee ting  the  import  of  the  main 
articles  of  food  was  in  geneiul  accordance 
with  that  referred  to  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  Lord  .John  RuHsell'a  letter.  He 
wished  to  acconqjany  the  removal  of  i*estric- 
tions  on  the  admission  of  these  articles  with 
relief  to  the  land  from  such  charges  as  were 
unduly  onerous.  He  would  support  measures 
founded  on  that  general  principle,  and  ^vould 
exercise  any  influence  he  might  poaatsa  to  pro- 
mote their  success.  But  Lord  John  Russell 
wanted  more  than  this,  and  agnin,  a  few  dnys 
later.  Peel  wrote  to  her  majesty  that  he  had 
been  asked  for  assurances  amounting  substan- 
tially to  a  pledge  that  he  wonKl  support  the 
iuuueiliate  and  total  repeal  of  the  corn-laws; 
but  that  he  *' humbly  expresses  hi«  rei^ret  that 
he  dt^ea  not  feel  it  cojjsiistent  with  his  duty  to 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this  important 
question  in  jiarlianient  fettered  hy  a  previous 
engagement  of  the  nature  of  that  required.'* 

Lord  John  Russell,  however,  considered 
that  he  had  sufficient  promise  of  support  to 
induce  him  tu  make  the  attempt  to  form  a 
government^  though  the  aummuns  was  sudden 
and  the  time  was  short.  The  queen  reluc- 
tantly intimated  to  Sir  Rol^rt  Peel  that  as 
their  political  i*elation  was  about  to  terminate 
she  wished  to  see  him  at  Windsor  to  bid  him 
farewell;  but  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
that  elajjsed  before  his  arrival  at  the  CJistlo 
her  majesty  had  received  a  letter  from  Lortl 
John  with  Ids  humble  duty,  stilting  that  he 
found  it  imfHisaible  to  form  an  admin iatnition* 
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The  caiiiMi  of  tbi«  failui'«  waa  the  refiisAl  of 
Lord  Grey  *  to  enter  the  cabbet  oo  the  ground, 
as  it  wns  understood,  th^it  he  could  not  conn* 
tenance  the  probable  policy  of  Lord  Palmer- 
etoQ  in  the  event  of  the  latter  being  foreign 
secretary  during  the  critical  period  through 
which  we  were  believed  to  be  passing  in  re- 
lation to  France  imd  America,  Some  bitter 
reproaches  were  cast  upon  Lord  Grey  by  the 
Whigs,  but  he  remained  silent;  and  Lord 
John  Ruaaell  was  too  douVitf  ul  of  the  |X)sition 
of  the  Whig  piwly  to  venture  on  forming  a 
ministry  without  him. 

On  Sir  Robert  Peel  entering  the  room  after 
his  arrival  at  Windsor,  the  queen  said  to  him 
very  graciously,  "So  far  from  taking  leave  of 
you.  Sir  Robert.  I  must  require  you  to  with- 
draw your  resignation  and  to  remain  in  my  ser- 
vice." She  oliserved  that  he  might  naturally 
require  time  for  reflection  and  for  communi- 
cation with  his  colleagues  before  giving  a 
deciflive  answer*  but  with  characteristic  saga- 
city he  begged  permission  to  decide  on  resum- 
ing office  at  once,  that  he  might  return  to 
town  and,  without  any  appearance  of  vacilla- 
tion, announce  that  he  had  accepted  the 
appoiatmeut  of  prime  miniatei*.  Of  this  the 
j]uet!n  cordially  approved,  and  the  result  was 
that  on  his  return  he  immediately  called  a 
meeting  of  those  of  his  late  colleagues  who 
were  within  readi.  Lord  Stanley  still  de- 
clined to  accept  office,  but  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  wrote  to  say  that  seeing  the  position 
in  which  her  majesty  was  phiced,  and  the  only 
.'Alternative  left  to  her  in  the  event  of  his  (Sir 
Rol>ert^*!)  failure— perceiving  "the  disastrous 
consequences  that  must  ensue  and  the  critical 
state  of  the  country" — he  felt  it  his  imperative 
»luty  to  make  every  personal  sacrifice,  and  he 
was  therefore  ready  to  give  his  support  to  the 
admirdatration.  It  was  thei-efore  only  neces- 
sary to  jvfipoiut  a  colonial  secretary  in  place  of 
Ix)rd  Stanley,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  naturally 
turned  to  tlie  statesman  whose  indefatigable 
attention  to  details  no  less  than  hia  eminent 
financijd  ability  had  already  stood  him  tn 
Ruch  gf>od  stead.     It  was  known,  too,  tliat  in 

i  Lord  nowick,  irbo  had  »ucce«dcd  to  the  title  on  the 
ilentli  of  lUa  father,  the  former  Ic&dcr  of  Ujti  Wlii^  {» 


a  policy  whicli  involved  the  prind|d(9  of 
trade  William  Ewart  Gladstone  would  It 
mod.ly  in  advance  of  his  coUeaguei — and  tlie 
intimation  that  he  had  lieen  requented  ta  fill 
the  vacAnt  office  was  matter  for  congnituUtiou 
to  all  those  who  deiiired  tlie  oompWte  a&il 
final  re|>eaJ  of  the  corn-hinnB. 

Of  course   Mr.  Gladstone's   neeeptancv  of 
office  in  a  ministry  pledged  to  this  final  mea- 
sure WAS  uiconsisient  with  bia  oontinning  I0 
represent  Newark  as  a  nominee  of  the  Dnlie 
of  Newcastle,  and  he  issued  an  addre*  in 
which  he  aaid — "By  a<3c«pting  U»e  office  *ii 
secretary   of   state   for   the  colonien   I   Iki«tp 
ceased  to  be  your  representative  in  parlia- 
ment.   Ou  several  accoants  I  should  have  bwo 
peculiarly  desirous  at  the  present   time  of 
giving  you  an  opportunity  to  pronounce  your 
constitutional  judgment  on  my  public  <^ijtfud. 
by  soliciting  at  your  hands  a  renewal  of  the 
trust  which  I  have  already  received  fiwa  /w 
on  five  successive  occaaions,  and  held  during 
a  period  of  thirteen  years.    But  ns  I  hft 
good  reason  to  believe  that  a  candidate  nM?om- 
mended  to  your  favour  through  lo<^  «.y)11bk 
tions  may  ask  your  suffrages,  it  beconics  luy 
very  painful  duty  to  announce  to  ygu  on  tint 
groimd  alone  my  retirement  from  a  portti® 
which  baa  atfortled  me  so  much  of  hontmraad 
satisfaction.     It  is  for  those  who  beli'^     '' 
government  to   be  acting  according  !■    ' 
demands  of  public  duty,  to  testify  that  bcli*f» 
however  limited    their  sphere   may  I)**  K^ 
their  co-ojieration."    The  result  uf  bisnftirt- 
ment  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  b  hid 
an  important  place  in  the  cabinet^  was  wilhi*^ 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  diirinj?  tJn' 
session,  when  hisi  able  »upix>rt  of  the  : 
rat?nt  during  the  debate  on  the  extiuri 
the  corn-laws  wouUl  have  been  of  incalcaUW" 
value.     He   bad  just  previou^ly  puM'  ' 
l^mphlet  on  Recent  Comuteraal  Lf^r-- 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  rwiuctiom  of  ^^ 
toms  duties,  in  a  manner  m>  ablo  auii  ^^' 
ha  native  tbat  it  Imd  been  recogidz^  a*  ^>' 
work  of  a  high   authority  on  qu»ti»tt9  ^ 
finance.  The  results  of  the  remission  ef  fbitit* 
hi  relation  to  British  and  foreign  tnul^  tiwi 
the  policy  of  rentov)ii«;  as  far  hh  ^KiiHfthle  tl^r 
charges  on  thu  materials  of  iiuhiijij-v-  in  onlh" 
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\m  Uie  British  workuuiu  to  meet  tU*> 
oppositioti  tnacifedted  abroaAl  to  prevent  his 
eitt4*ri(i^*  foreign  markets^  were  the  principal 
««bject«  of  the  essay. 

Vft  hare  seen  what  was  the  position  taken 

by  the  Anti-Corn-law  l^eague  iluriiig  the  vv'i&m. 

Ata  mouitter  iiieetin^r  j*t  the  Manchester  Ffee- 

U%d*  Hall  on  the  15th  of  January,  1846,  Mn 

CoWen  said,  "Whatever  counse  k  projKiaed 

by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  as  free-tmdera  have 

but  one  conise  to  pursue.     If  he  proposers  a 

toU.1  and  aiicoTiditioua.1  i^peal,  we  almU  throw 

up  our  cnps  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.     I  am  aiixi- 

Eaps  to  hear  now,  at  the  last  meeting  before  we 

^^^  to  jmrlianient,  that  we  occupy  as  much  an 

isk^lated  positioD  as  we  did  at  the  first  moment 

of  the  fonnatiou  of  the  League.    We  have 

nothing  t«  do  with  Wliigs  or  Tories.    We  are 

Mtronger  than  either  of  them;  and  if  we  stick 

to  o«r  principles  we   can  beat  them  both.** 

That  thifl  was  no  idle  boast  had  already  l»een 

iiidioj*ti?dj  and  was  immediately  to  be  proved. 

The  dreaded  ** alternative"  referred  to  by  the 

Ilake  of  Buccleugh  in  case  Sir  Rolwrt  Pei*l 

should  fail  to  form  a  government  after  the 

breaking  down  of  LonJ  Jolm  Russell's  attempt 

ytf»m  that  Uie  queen  would  have  to  send  for 

^fr.  Cobden,   The  Duke  of  Wellington's  loyal 

^^■befiion  to  his  friend  the  jkrime  minister  wa^ 

cJULrncicristie,  but  it  is  sui'ely  not  too  nnu-h  to 

•Miy  that  hts  unflinching  supiwrt  of  the  rei>ejd 

^af  ibe  coni-bwB,  which  was  largely  instrumeu- 

Xnl  in  Oirrying  the  meaaurt?  through  the  IJoase 

of  LordH|  and  indee<l  the  rapid  passing  of  the 

faai  in  the  upper  house,  was  occasioned  by  the 

«]r^ai]  of  the  free-trade  leaders  being  called  to 

J-iower. 

»*Baii  opinion  of  the  bill,  my  lord  !"  said  the 
dakc  to  a  Protection iat  peer  who  tximplained 
^bAi  be  must  vote  against  the  government 
IjecBiust)  he  had  such  a  bad  opinion  of  the  bill ; 
•^yoo  can't  have  a  worse  opinion  of  it  than  I 
^lavos  but  it  wa^  recommended  from  the  throne, 
i  t  ^  1 1  die  Commons  by  a  lar^'e  majority, 

ttu  ;  t  all  vot^  for  it,   Tlie  queen's  gov- 

«»niineut  must  be  supported." 

VePs    r^signatiim   had    or*eated    immense 

tement  in  France,  at)d  his  resumption  of 

oflJcet  wjw  r#«gnrded  as  of  great  importance. 


authority  than  before,  dm  ing  the  sliort  term 
for  which  he  ren^ained  in  power  and  psssed 
t  he  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  *'  I  rcsu me  power," 
he  wrote  to  a  con-espondent,  "with  greater 
memia  of  rendering  public  service  than  I 
should  have  have  had  if  I  had  not  relinquished 
it.  1  feel  bke  a  man  i-estored  to  life  after  his 
funeral  service  has  been  preached,  highly 
gi-atified  by  such  condolence  on  his  death  as  I 
received  from  the  king  and  our  valued  friend 
M.  Guizot," 

The  queen  at  the  opcnijig  of  parliament 
referred  distinctly  to  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
laxation of  the  restrictions  on  the  admission  of 
food  supply,  and  it  was  understood  that  what- 
ever change  was  impending,  there  must  be  a 
long  ist^p  tfiken  in  the  cJirection  of  a  remission 
of  the  U\x  on  corn.  The  question  was  whetlier 
it  would  be  only  a  temporary  or  a  permaneiit 
measure,  and  whether  it  would  result  in  the 
totnl  !iboliti<n  of  the  duty  on  corn.  Even 
after  the  passing  of  the  address  to  the  royal 
speech  this  anxiety  was  not  idlayed,  although 
Sir  Rol>ei*t  Peel  had  made  it  evident  by  his 
explanations  not  only  that  liis  opinions  had 
undergone  considerable  change*  but  that  the 
measures  he  was  about  to  propose  were  due 
not  to  the  exceptional  condition  of  Ireland 
and  to  the  potiito  famine,  but  to  the  gencial 
principles  which  ]ie  had  found  himself  con- 
scientiuusly  compelled  to  ado|>t. 

On  the  o{)ening  of  the  government  statement 
in  the  House  of  CVminions  the  scene  was  ex- 
ceedingly an  inuited,an<l  the  house  wjia  crowded 
in  expectation  of  hearing  Sir  Iiol>ert  Peel'e 
ex  pi  an  fit  ions.  lie  acknoift  ledged  that  the  pros- 
pects of  famine  in  Ireland  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  Uie  frequent  cabinet  meetings,  but  he 
said  it  would  l>e  unfair  to  make  that  cause 
occupy  the  prominent  place.  The  laws  which 
regulated  the  importation  of  food  were  the 
pT  imary,  the  grand  subject  of  the  deliberation 
of  the  cabinet.  On  the  question  of  the  corn- 
laws  his  opinion  had  undergone  a  complete 
change.  This  announcement  was  received 
with  triumphant  cheers  from  the  opposition 
benches,  with  profound  silence  from  the  minis- 
terial. Then  the  prime  minister  proceeded 
witli  great  ability  to  show  that  all  the  grounds 
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advocated  hml  been  proved  to  be  wholly 
nnteiiabte*  Hti  went  on  tui  if  lie  were  about 
to  conclude  wiLb  u  motion  fur  the  iuimediate 
and  toUil  iibolition  of  the  coru-Uw,  **  Protec- 
tion,'* he  said;  "  was  uut  a  labourer's  question, 
for  d«riug  the  last  tliree  years  prices  bad  beeu 
low  and  food  abuodant,  aod  during  that  period 
the  woiking-i'laa«e«  liad  been  better  off  than 
thuing  the  prece<iiug  three  years*  High  prices 
did  not  produce  high  wages,  nor  vice  t/ersd. 
In  the  hist  three  years,  with  low  prices  and 
abuudauce  of  fotxl,  wngea  were  comparatively 
high  aid  kbour  was  in  demand;  in  the  three 
years  preceding,  with  hi^fh  pricefl  and  scarcity, 
wages  were  low  and  employ  men  t  w\^  scarce* 
Exj^ericnce  thus  provetl  that  wages  were  nded 
by  abundance  of  capital  and  demand  for 
labour,  aud  did  not  vary  with  the  price  of 
provisions.  Again,  inci^eiised  freedom  of  trade 
was  favourable  to  the  prosj>erity  of  our  com- 
merce. In  three  scarce  and  dear  years, 
namely,  from  1839  to  1841,  our  foreign  cx- 
fwrtsi  fell  utT  from  fifty-three  millions  in  value 
t^  forty-seven  miiUons.  But  in  three  yeara  of 
reduction  of  duties  and  low  prices,  namely, 
from  1842  to  1844^  the  value  of  our  exjwrts  rose 
fmm  forty -seven  millions  to  fifty- eight  mil* 
lioiia  Even  deducting  the  amount  of  the 
China  trade,  a  similar  result  was  shown*  Nor 
wfi^  the  reduction  in  the  customs  duties 
unfavourable  to  the  revenue.  In  1842  there 
was  an  estimated  loss  of  a  million  aud  a 
half;  in  184.%  a  smaJler  one  of  i;273,000; 
but  in  1845  there  was  a  reduction,  at  an 
estimated  loss  to  the  revenue  of  no  \csa 
ihiin  two  millions  and  a  half.  Tlic  total 
amount  of  the  various  reductions  eflected  in 
three  years  exceeded  four  millions  sterling; 
and  many  of  the  duties  were  totally  abolished; 
the  Ktss,  therefore,  not  being  corajjcnsate*!  by 
any  increased  consumption*  Had  four  millions 
been  lost  to  the  revenue?  He  believed  that 
on  the  5th  of  April  next  the  revenue  would  be 
found  to  be  more  buoyant  than  ever.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peei  I  ef erred  to  otljer  proufs  of  prosperity 
i^sultinHT  from  reduced  import  duUes,  and  tlicn 
.adverted  to  hts  own  position  and  declared 
that  "he  would  not  hold  otfjce  on  a  servile 
tenure.'* 

Noticf  h;ui   been  given  tluit  ou  tho  (n.^nii  */ 


of  Tuosday»  January  tlic  27th,  Sir 
Peel  would  sUtte  wlut  nieiasunss  lie  Itad 
propose.     The  house  vi:ck  cfowd«il    tn  ffVi 
part,  and    Pritiee  Albert  and   tha   Dnki 
Cambridge  were  pi*es«;nt  to  hear  the  debaie. 
Sir  Robert  spoke  for  three  hattn  and  a  ludL 
The  duty  on  Riuisian  UUow  waa  to  be  r»dQCP(f 
from  3«.  2d.  to  U.  Bt/*  the  ewt.,  and  tliot  on 
the  coiirser  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  and  w»l 
len  was  to  be  abolbhed*     The  duly  on  die 
finer  to  be  diminishes!  frctm  20  to  10  pTcatit 
A  reduction  from  22*.  Wd.  to  15*.  the  ^- 
Ion  wna  to  be  mtnA^  on  French  bntntiy  tutd 
Oencva,  nxxii  foreign   frec-growo  mtttoondo 
sugar  was  to  lie  ha.  \\\d,  instead  of  lb.  6dL 
while  the  duty  on  clayed  sugar  was  to  be 
84.  instead  of  11«.  ICk/.  the  cwt.    Indiaa  com 
and  buck-wheat  were  to  come  free  of  ilatr; 
on  butter  the  duty  was  U»  be  reduced  from 
204*  to  lOi*,  and  on  cheese  fix>m   UW*  to  k 
Tlie  duty  on  live  animals  and  fi^esh  anil  Mlt«d 
meat  and  vegetables  waa  to  be  abolished.  A«  t& 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  he  pmpo«ed  that 
on  the  Istof  February.  1849  (in  three  fc;r4 
they  should  be  admitted  duty  free,  ttibjcrt 
only  to  a  small  nominal  registration  Ux,iiii 
meanwhile  the  duties  to  be  levied  eo  wheii 
were  reduced  to  10^.  per  quarter  wbeo  ^ 
price  was  under  46j(.  per  quatler.    AttflT' 
rise  of  one  shilling  per  quarter  in  tliu  m^M 
price   the  duty  was  to   be  one  dulling  ^ 
quarter  lower,  till  wheat  should  h«  at  Mu 
and  the  duly  at  4«.,  after  whicL    '      '      ;t> 
not  further  to  change.     The  e^  .  '^ 

wheat  being  54*.  the  duty  would  at  nnct  k 
reduced  from  16*.  to  4*.  a  tjuarter.  All  Bn# 
colonial  wheat  and  flour  waa  to  W  iidjiiitt'»1 
at  once  at  a  nominal  rato  of  duty. 

As  a  compensation  or  itUk^viatioti  for  u^ 
great  change,  some  local  burfieus  weft  I*  ^ 
revised  with  a  view  to  their  *^  ' 

lection    and    application,   and  -"^ 

rates,  which  were  theo  under  the  oonU^l « 
l«,iXKl  local  futv'  Id  ^JC  \^»^ 

by  uniitn  of  jan  r  Uje  mai^ 

meut  of  6110.  The  hiw  of  ttetiienwntiwi  wbt 
altered  so  as  to  give  re^deuta  ef  ^*»  V^ 
iu  towns  a  status,  and  tliua  save  nttttl  ^ 
tricta  from  o  flnod  of  i  '■^ 

tliiTll    iu    tilli»'S  nf  Hitlli  ,  '•IJ' 
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aou.     Various  other  oharges  would 
ken  off   couutjr  mle-B^  and  placed   on 
conai^idat^d    fund^   m  ex^tetiscs  of  cou- 
iWtcd  |»riaoiier9,  of  proaecutioua,  &c,,  wbich 
to  be  wholly  or   partly  borae  by  the 
The  atat€  would  encoumge  agriculture 
tidiug  money  at  a  moderate  mte  of  in- 
It  ou  ade({uat€  security  for  the  drainage 
other  iniprovetneut  of  estates;  imd  the 
fly -constituted  lx»ard  for  the  indosure  of 
nonaarid  the  exchequer  hill  commiaeioners 
I  to  he  the  mAchiuery  for  thifi  purpose.    It 
agreed  that  the  debate  on  Sir  Robert 
l*»  propoeitioua  should  be  poatpoiied  till 
6d.^y,  the  9th  February, 
be  country  was  rtvidy  to  respond  to  this 
sttion.      It  had   the  a^uranca  tliat  the 
Lie  would  seek  no  compromiae  j  that  Sir 
ert  Peel's  measure  wna  not  tl\e  League's 
$\ife;  and   that  if   the   membera  of  the 
ite  could  thro«r  it  out  and  replace  it  with 
of  their  own  ihf>y  uu questionably  w^ould. 
\  no  fear  of  euil>arraasing  the  prime 
er*  The  coniriction  was  that,  looking  at 
iilttemees  of  his  opponents,  he  would  be 
» embftrraoMid  if  the  free-tradei-B  departed 
Hota  from  their  first  demuml.     Amid  that 
Jly  iterated  demand  lh«  tniuui>ljAnt 
etum  ol  Lord  Morpeth  for  the  West  Riding 
|of  Yorkahire  gave  additional  energy  to  the 
itoO|  as  a  demonstration  from  the  con- 
ency  which  ao  fully  and  fairly  represented 
(!  11  in  England. 

v%  February  9  th,  the  propositions 
liie   gOYerniDent  came   under  discussion. 
ik  protracted  debate  the  second  reading 
\  carried  on  the  2Tth  of  Match, 
iiring  the  debate  the  whole  ground  which 
been  so  loag  contested  was  retrodden, 
fti^mcntA  for  and  against  protection 
torned  and  twisted  in  the  vain  effort  to 
a^lt  iliem  into  fresh  interest.     It  is  not 
fcry  even  to  recapitulate  them,  but  we 
likiaj  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  position  (a 
litioQ  of  coomge  and  dignity)  which  Peel 
li  from  Uie  outaet,  and  it  is  desirable 
i  WIS  ■hould  endeavour  to  understand  the 
iktion,  ainoe  this  story  of  the  repeal  of  the 
»Uws  and  die  ushering  in  of  free-trade 
pK  of  the  most  impurtaut  in  English  his- 


tory,  and  bears  with  remarkable  force  on  sub- 
sequent problems  and  later  events. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  hivtl  abandoned  the  opinions 
that  a  low  price  of  food  implied  a  low  rate  of 
wagee,  and  that  a  heavy  national  debt  and  n 
high  rate  of  taxation  must  be  acoom|  raided  by 
protection  against  competition  with  forcigu 
industry.  During  the  past  three  years,  high 
prices  and  low  wages  htid  been  existing  to- 
gether, and  that  he  consitlered  to  be  a  proof 
that  wages  did  not  vary  wilh  the  |>rice  of 
provisions,  but  he  w*as  very  decided  in  the 
belief  that  the  amount  of  crime  did.  In  the 
year  1842  tliere  had  been  an  increase  in  crime 
and  conimitments.  In  1843  there  wfia  a  turn, 
and  a  decrease  began  and  continued  to  184rj, 
and  that  in  an  increa.sing  population.  Willi 
i*espect  to  crimes  connected  with  sedition. 
diBcontc^nlT  and  disaffection  to  the  government, 
there  bad  been  only  a  single  prosecution  for 
an  offence  of  that  nature  during  the  whole  of 
1&45,  because  the  crime  of  sedition  did  not 
exist.  In  1845  there  were  422  fewer  persons 
sentenced  to  transportation  than  in  1842,  and 
1701  fewer  during  the  last  three  years  than 
in  the  three  preceding.  It  had  been  a  period 
of  comparative  abundance  and  low  prices,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  inference  that 
employment,  low  pricea,  and  compai-ative 
abundance  contributed  to  the  diminution  of 
crime.  By  the  remo\%il  of  protection  our  do- 
mestic industry  and  the  great  social  i uteres 
of  the  country  had  been  promoted,  crime  had 
diminished,  and  monility  had  improved.  On 
the  question  of  '*  reciprocity,"  which  was  dealt 
with  at  a  much  later  stage  of  the  debate  on 
the  extension  of  free-trade,  Sir  Robert  ad- 
mitted that  in  making  the  great  reductions 
on  the  import  of  articleaj  the  produce  and 
manufacture  of  foreign  countries,  he  had  no 
guarantee  to  give  that  other  countries  would 
immediiitely  follow  our  exaraj-le.  Wearied 
with  long  and  unavailing  efforts  to  enter  into 
satisfactory  commercial  treaties  with  other 
nations,  wc  had  resolved  to  consult  our  own 
interests,  and  not  to  punish  those  other  coun- 
tries for  the  wrong  they  did  us  in  continuing 
their  high  duties  on  the  importation  of  our 
proilucts  and  manufacture.  There  had  been 
no  communication  witli  any  foreign  govern- 
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ment  on  the  subject  of  those  redactions*  He 
might  be  toM»  and  truly,  that  msinj  lareign 
C'oun tries  which  had  benefited  by  <mr  rekxa.- 
tions,  had  actually  applied  to  the  injjxjHAtiou 
of  British  goods  higher  rates  of  duties  th&& 
formerly.  He  relied  upon  that  fact  as  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  policy  of  the  course  we 
were  pursuing.  It  was  a  fact  tliat  other 
countries  had  not  followed  our  example,  and 
had  in  some  cases  levied  higher  duties  on  our 
oods.     But  what  had  been  the  result  on  the 

rkmouut  of  our  export  traded  It  had  greatly 
increased.  Among  other  reasons  by  which 
this  was  to  be  accounted  for,  were  our  acting 
without  wishiug  to  avail  oureelves  of  the 
Biatance  of  these  other  nations,  and  that  the 

'^ry  precautions  which  they  took  against  the 
ingress  of  our  commodities  were  a  biu'den, 
;md  the  tixation  increasing  the  cost  of  his  pro- 
ductions had  disqualified  the  foreigner  from 
competing  with  us.     Our  exports — whatever 

yirere  the  tariffs  of  other  countries,  or  however 
Uppareut  the  ingratitude  with  which  they 
treated  us— had  been  constantly  increasing. 
By  the  remission  of  our  duties  on  the  raw 
material,  by  inciting  our  skill  and  industry 
by  competition  with  foreign  goods j  we  had 
deded  competltot^  in  foreign  markets,  and 
had  even  been  able  to  exclude  them.  Not^ 
withstanding  hostile  tariffs  the  declared  value 
of  British  exports  had  increased  above 
£10,000,000  during  the  period  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  relaxation  of  duties  on  our 
jjail.  He  said^  therefoi-e,  that  these  hostile 
tarifis,  80  far  from  being  an  objection  to  con- 
tinuing that  policy,  were  an  ailment  in  its 
favour.  It  w^as  in  fact  a  free-trade  policy 
that  the  prime  minister  announced,  and  it  was 
received  with  ringing  cheera  by  those  men 
who  had  so  long  and  bo  arduously  fought  for 
the  principles  which  he  now  enunciated.  The 
members  of  the  League  would  have  preferred 
the  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  repeal 
of  the  com  duties,  but  the  proposals  of  the 
government  c^ime  so  near  to  this  that  their 
cause  was  virtually  won,  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  hjid  already  made  known  to  the 
house  the  circumstances  which  prevented  his 
forming  a  ministry,  felt  that  he  was  pledged 
to  accept  and  to  support  as  wide  a  scheme  as 


tliat  now  prrsriitcd  to  tlie  country.  It 
well  be  imaginnd.  however,  with  what  dismsy, 
with  what  scaicdy  restrained  furj*  and  bitterly 
expressed  anger,  tlie**«  dechinitions  nf  Sir 
liobert  Feel  were  received  by  the  ProtectioD- 
ista,  by  tliat  agricultural  or  I  i  '  '  rtO, 
wliich  had  formerly  so  faithfu  <ud 

him.     It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  tor  ihejf 
hiid  been  left  without  a  leader,  without  a  de- 
finite status  in  parliament.     They  were  cobj- 
pelled  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  revet^al  c^  all  tbe 
theories  which  they  had  been  accustomed  lo 
regard  as  the  wisdom  of  practical  poJitic*^  sikI 
that  by  the  minister  to  whom  they  Iiafl  girta 
their  loyal  adhesion^  and  whom  they  luul  till 
lately  foDowed,  not  always  without  miagirxnf, 
but  without  any  open  signs  of  diafiediai. 
They  had,  it  is  ti-ue,  begun  to  mmm  tMSmiX 
to  rally  round   that  exponent  of  Uicif  din^ 
satisfaction  whose  taunts  and  aaraMam  bd 
played   like  sudden    lightning   about   their 
c^use;  but  charges  of  inconsistency  and  uf 
treachery  wei'e  of  little  avail  against  s  nun* 
bter  who  at  the  very  beginnlug  of  tfaf  tei- 
sion  had  said ;  **  Wliether  holding  a 
station  or  in  a  public  one,  I  will  nmai 
privilege  of  yielding  to  the  force  of  aigurotBt 
and  conviction,  aud  acting  upon  the  rcsulU  J 
enlarged  experienoe.      It   may   be  supwarf 
that  there  is  something  humili  '  ^' 

ingsuch  admissions.  I  feel  no- 
tion; I  should  fed  humiliattoo  if,  banr| 
modified  or  changed  my  opinions,  I  ilecLiirti 
to  acknowledge  the  change  for  fear  of  njoir- 
ring  the  imputation  of  inoonaisteDcy.  TIj# 
question  is  whethei'  the  facts  are  sulBdenl  to 
accH)unt  for  the  change,  and  tli*»  inntivw  for 
it  are  pure  and  disinterested.     ^  ^ 

be  more  base  on  the  port  of  a  pul .  . :      ' 

to  protect  himself  from  danger  by  prsl«&(lui| 
a  change;  on  the  other  hand  nothing  «oW 
be  more  inconsistent  with  the  duty  htt<^ 
to  his  sovereign  and  his  country  Uiah  if,  '■^ 
ing  reason  to  alter  his  course,  Im  '^^ 

from   that   alteration   by  thf«    i 
taunted  with  it*    .    .    »    I  may,  witboin  tn<- 
verence,  be  p>erniitteHi  to  say  that,  like  o«r 
physical  frame,  our  ajicient  constitittwn  il 
*  fearfully  and  w«  'mi  it  *» 

no  easy  task  to  r  hia  ml 
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united  ivctioD  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  a  proud 
aristocmcy*  and  a  refonwed  House  of  Com- 
moua  These  are  the  objects  which  we  huve 
attempted  to  acoompbsh,  and  I  cannot  think 
tiicy  are  inconsistent  with  a  pure  Conaervar 

Kn.  Power  for  such  objects  b  really  valua- 
e,  but  for  njy  own  part  I  can  aay,  with 
perfect  troth,  that  even  for  these  objects  I  do 
not  oovct  it.  It  is  a  burden  far  above  my 
physical,  infinitely  beyond  my  intellectiud 
strength.  The  relief  from  it  with  honour 
would  be  a  favour  and  not  a  punishment 
Hut  while  honour  and  a  sense  of  public  duty 
n*qnir«  it  I  do  not  shrink  from  office.  I  am 
ready  to  incur  its  reaponaibOitiea,  to  bear  its 
•ftcrifices,  to  confront  its  honourable  perils; 
but  I  will  not  reL\in  it  with  mutilated  power 
and  shackled  authority.  I  will  not  stand  at 
the  helm  daring  the  tempestuous  night  if  that 
helm  is  not  allowed  freely  to  traverse,  I  will 
not  aodertake  to  direct  the  course  of  the 
TtamA  by  observations  taken  in  the  year  1842- 
I  wiU  reserve  to  myself  the  unfettered  power 
of  judging  what  will  be  for  the  public  interest. 
t  do  not  desire  to  be  the  minister  of  Engknd« 
hut  while  I  am  nunister  of  England  I  will 
hold  office  by  no  servile  tenure.  I  will  hold 
office  nnsliackled  by  any  other  obligation  than 
tJtuLi  of  consulting  the  public  interest^  and 
|jroviding  for  the  public  safety," 

The  a^jriculturaJ  party  had  found  a  leader 

^-ct  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say  that  a 

er  had  been  found  for  them — in  the  per- 

of  I^rd  George  Bentinck,  a  well-known 

nablenuin  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 

UkAde  in  a  previous  pa^e.     He  was  a  familiar 

tbcmgb  not  in  a  parliamentary  sense  a  distin- 

person  in  the  house.    A  man  of  good 

nee,  Dot4*.d  for  his  constant  devotion  to 

lione>niiung,  on  which   he  was   an  almost 

m^pr&oe  authority*  tliough  he  had  never  been 

■ooocflsful  in  lii^  endeavoui-s  to  nm  a  winning 

laonRi  for ''  the  Derby.**    He  was,  oa  his  name 

iai|iliod«  a  dMCendant  of  an  eminent  follower 

of  WlUiain  of  Orange,  and  had,  as  he  said,  sat 

in  eight  parliaments  without  having  taken  part 

in  any  great  debate ;  he  had  a  weak  voice,  found 

it  difficnlt  to  arrange  and  condeni^e  what  he 

bad    ta  my,  and   was  unaccustomed   to  the 

IllltfliJ   ol  detaib  and   the  marshalling  of 


facta,  which  are  as  eaaentiid  to  the  success  6f 
the  leader  of  a  party,  as  skill  in  debate  and 
quickness  of  apprehension,  in  neither  of  which 
he  held  a  noticeable  position. 

Perhaps  Lord  George  Bentinck  would 
scarcely  now  be  remembered  by  the  general 
public  with  much  definite  intereiit,  but  for  the 
biography  in  which  his  keen  supporter — who 
had  so  imnie<liate  a  part  in  inducing  him  to 
undertake  the  leadership  of  the  Protectionists 
— describes  hira.*  This  biogrrifjhy,  wnttf^n  with 
the  consummate  skill  of  the  practised  roman- 
cist,  without  being  untruthful  in  its  descrip- 
tion, may  be  said  to  throw  a  peculiar  and  per- 
haps a  poetical  light  upon  the  figure  of  the 
leader,  to  whom  the  writer  was  so  loyal 
Throughout  the  debates  in  which  Lord  Ck^orge 
Bentinck  took  a  leatling  part,  not  only  the 
influence  and  so  to  speak  the  "cramming"  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  may  be  readily  traced,  but  his 
prompting  and  even  the  example  of  his  par- 
liamentary or  unparliamentary  invective  may 
be  frequently  detected.  It  is  a  remark al>le 
and  suggestive  indication  of  the  character  amJ 
unbounded  patience  of  Disraeli,  that  he  wii,s 
for  so  long  satisfied  to  be  second  to  the  man 
whose  social  position  better  fitted  him  to  be 
the  recognized  chief  of  the  party,  and  that  he 
should  have  kept  himself  in  the  background 
and  worked  with  unremitting  pei-severance  to 
sustain  the  leader,  behind  whom  he  sat  with 
watchful  interest  Until  Bentinck's  sudden 
and  lamented  death  he  never  moved  a  step  to 
take  any  higher  place  than  adviser  and  lieu- 
tenant. Still  more  suggestive,  perhaps^  are  the 
high  eicpressions,  not  only  of  regard  but  of 
adminition  for  the  object  of  his  political  loyalty 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  employs  in  the  biography 
to  which  we  have  referred.  Even  those  defects 
which  in  an  opponent  would  have  moved  his 
scornful  antagonism,  are  invested  with  the 
appearance  of  consistent  if  not  altog*>ther  ad- 
mirable qualities,  and  care  is  taken  to  show 
how  they  were  relieved  or  controlled  by  noble 
traits  of  chamcter,  or  by  the  stidden  and  success- 
ful exercise  of  hithei-to  unsuspected  aliilities. 
Doubtless  the  fine  presence,  frequently  cordial 
and  even  jovial  mv^nuena,  and  fniuk  and  grate- 


*  See  ToL  i  page  J 
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fill  expressions  of  obtigatioiiy  may  have  won 
upOD  the  nature  of  DiBraeli,  and  have  aroused 
a  loyalty  which  once  excited  was  neither  kJuw 
nor  irregular;  but  it  ia  difficult  to  read  his 
prftiBes  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  'without 
fancying  that  the  encomiuma  become  some  what 
more  exAggerated  m  the  apparent  necesaity 
for  justifying  them  adTances,  precisely  aa  the 
dennndationa  of  Peel  grow  more  violent  and 
sometimes  mot^  fantastic  after  the  writer  ha^t, 
;i3  it  were,  persuaded  himself  thut  he  m  bound 
to  vindicate  his  earlier  attacks,  and  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  ill-directed.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  imagine  the  author  of  Cori- 
ing§b^  seriously  writing  some  of  the  passages 
in  the  Lifr  of  Lord  Gtorgt  BenttncJt,  as  for 
instance  where  he  quotes  in  eulogy  some  of 
his  leader's  speeches,  noted  then,  as  since,  for 
a  remarkable  agglomeration  of  Hgures,  which 
he  had  studied  with  enormous  pains,  but  seems 
never  to  have  known  how  to  handle  intelli- 
gibly. One  of  these  quot^^tions  is  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  application  of  guano  to  land,  and 
the  means  of  the  country  to  sustain  even  a 
mucli  increasing  population,  to  prove  which, 
says  Mr.  Dbraeli, "  he  entered  into  one  of  the 
mo»t  original  and  interesting  calculations  that 
was  perhaps  ever  offered  to  the  House  of 
Commons."  The  Norfolk  authorities  had,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  George,  proved  that  two  cwts. 
of  guano  would  add  ten  tons  per  acre  to  the 
turnip  crop,  but  he  gave  three  cwts.,  lest  he 
should  exaggerate  the  quantity,  and  then  two 
million  cwts,  of  guano  would  add  six  million 
fiix  hundred  and  sixty -six  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  tons  to  the  natural  unmauured 
produce  of  t)ie  crop ;  and  as  it  was  considered 
that  a  ton  of  swedes  would  last  twenty  wheep 
three  weeks,  twenty  sheep  feeding  on  a  ton 
of  turnips  in  three  weeks  would  make  thirty 
pounds  of  mutton,  but  to  be  safe  in  his  eati- 
mate,  he  would  assume  that  one  ton  of  turnips 
made  only  half  the  quantity. 

Then  the  biographer  comes  in  thus,  '* '  Mul- 
tiply, then,'  exclaimed  Bentinck  with  the  ear- 
nest air  of  a  crusader, '  six  million  six  hundred 
and  sixty -six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty 
by  fifteen,  and  you  have  no  less  tlmn  ninety- 
nine  million  nine  huodred  and  ninety-nine 
thousand  and  nine  hundred  pounds  of  mutton 


as  the  fruits  of  one  hundred  thousand  toxw  of 
guano;  which  at  ninety- two  pounds  per  muu 
the  average  EngHslinian*«  all 
meat  for  one  milliou  eight  hun 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  6/ty*'five^tM»rly 
two  million  of  her  majest  /        '  '    *** 

is  a  specimen  of  those  on 
calculations  to  which  the  house  waa  toon  to 
become  accustomed  from  his  lips/^  Well^  ij 
was  somewhat  of  an  example,  but  is  it  oOuceitT' 
able  that  Disraeli  the  liomorist  wrote  tkii 
with  a  grave  face? 

These  **  original  and  startling  calcokdoni' 
were  delivered  during  the  debate  on  the  ffTlk 
of  January,  on  which  occasion  Prince  Albert 
attended  to  listen  to  the  disctiasiou.    Ht  m 
accompanied    by  the   master  of    the  ham, 
and  went,  as  the  queen  herself  has  aitfureil  lu. 
merely  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  other 
royal  princes  do,  to  hear  a  fine  debaie,  wlikh 
is  so  useful  to  princes,  but  he  naturdly  /vlt 
unable  todo  so  again,  for  Lord  George  Bontrod 
and  some  of  his  followers  chose  to  ^tmuder 
the  presence  of  the  prince  consort  *^  tk^  xahk 
and  unwise  manceuvre  of  the  minister*  tojgm 
the  semblance  of  the  personal  aanctloo  of  br 
majesty  to  the  government  measure.    Jatd 
George  in  concluding  his  speech  iiititD»tnl» 
that  if  BO  humble  an   in  dividual  as  himself 
might  be  ]>ermitted  to  whisper  a  wonl  iii  ^ 
ear  of  the  illustrious  and  royal  f>erBonige  «li^ 
as  he  stood  nearest,  so  was  justly  dearest  U*  W 
who  sits  upon  the  throne,  he  would  tak«  Icsw 
tosay  that  he  could  not  but  think  he(thf  prioer) 
listened  to  ill  advice  when,  on  the  first  nl^^^ 
of  that  great  discussion,  be  allowed  hiaMlf  t9 
be  seduced  by  the  first  minister  of  thti  crow 
to  come  down  to  that  house  and  give  f^ 
and  as  it  were  by  reflection  from  the  qB«« 
to  give  the  semblance  of  a  personal  sui^i^ 
of  her  maj^ty  to  a  measure,  i%*  ^^ 

good  or  evil,  a  great  niAJority  ;.  ^ 

landed  aristocracy  of  EngUnd,  of  ScoiW^ 
and  of  Ireland  imagined  fraught  with  ^ 
injury,  if  not  ruin,  to  them— a  mesaumwbA 
not  confined  in  it<  operation  to  this  gl^ 
claaa,  is  calculated  to  grind  down  eottoto 
smaller  interests  of  the  empire,  ttmnifirrml 
the  profits  of  all  these  btereata,  gwal  ^ 
small  alike,  from  KnglirfifUgii,,  frotu  S-^of^ 
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ftnd  from  Im])i]ie&  to  Americaiis,  to 
FrenclimeQ;  to  Buasuuu,  to  Poles,  to  Pnis- 
to  GeniiAiia.  01  eourae  tlija  was 
nnpleasant  for  tbe  prince  couaort, 
and  it  was  not  ealculate<l  to  eohance  the  cause 
of  protectioDi  for  it  was  evidence  of  a  failing 
interest  when  such  a  circunwUnce  could  be  so 
dm^ged  into  the  heat  of  debate^ 

There  is  do  need  cow  to  follow  the  leader 
of  the  *4hird  party"  in  bis  subsequent  efforts; 
nor  in  the  bitter  attacks  on  Peel,  in  one  of 
which  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Irish  Co- 
emoa  Bill  was  being  discuased,  the  priiDs 
itiitiister  was  Recused  of  having  hunted  Can- 
nliii^  to  ftenth  on  the  question  of  Cathobc  eman- 
cipation, on  which  it  was  alleged  he  had  in 
1827  stated  that  he  told  Lord  Liverpool  in 
1825  tlmt  he  had  changed  his  opinions.  It  was 
{lerhapa  to  be  expected  that  the  Protection- 
ists would  fight  with  a  certain  fury,  and  the 
fashion  of  the  fighting  was  that  of  an  age  that 
WIS  already  passing  away,  and  has  only  been 
refvived  at  heated  intervals  and  amidst  great 
poUticAl  excitements.  Sir  Robert  warmly  and 
emphatically  denied  the  charge^  And  it  scarcely 
Affected  his  ultimate  position  as  the  great 
minister  who  had  gone  out  of  ofHce  for  the 
•ake  of  A  conscientious  regiird  to  his  couvic- 
tMMMU 

It  wa4  in  allusion  to  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  repre- 
sentation of  *'an  ancient  monarchy''  as  pail 
of  ihe  constitution  of  the  country,  that  Lord 
Bentinck  made  the  reference  to  the 
of  the  prince  in  the  house,  and  he 
Abo  spoke  of  the  "paid  janissaries^'  and  the 
reoegmdes  who  Bup|X)rted  the  niiniater.  In- 
dieed,  by  that  time  he  seemed  to  have  become 
Apt  At  adopting  the  strong  expressions  which 
had  so  frequently  Vieen  used  in  defending 
the  interests  of  his  party  and  attacking  the 
prcmirr. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Corn  Bill :  the 
ics  of  Ij«rd  George  Bentinck  were  to  post' 
pone  the  division  as  long  as  possible.  There 
were  certiun  seats  in  p^irliament  vacant  by 
ileAth  or  resignation;  and  it  was  sought  to 
title  over  the  debate  first  beyond  the  Easter 
metm,  and  then  to  as  late  a  date  as  possible. 
lime,  it  was  thought,  might  bo  on  the  side  of 
tlie  landed  iutemt  if  tht?  nation  and  the  house 


could  by  any  means  be  brought  to  an  altersd 
o|nmon.  "  This  night/*  said  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  the  sixth  night  of  the  debate,  **  is  to  decide 
between  the  policy  of  continued  relaxation  of 
restriction,  or  the  return  to  restraint  and  pro- 
hibition This  night  you  will  select  the  motto 
which  is  to  indicate  the  commercial  policy  of 
England.  Shall  it  be  advance  or  recede? 
Which  is  the  fitter  motto  for  this  great  em- 
pire? Survey  our  position;  consider  the  ad- 
vantages which  God  and  nature  have  given 
us,  and  the  destiny  for  which  we  are  intended. 
We  stand  on  the  confines  of  Western  Europe, 
the  chief  connecting  link  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  The  discoveries  of  science, 
the  improvements  in  nayigation,  have  brought 
us  within  ten  days  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  will 
soon  bring  us  within  ten  day  a  of  New  York. 
We  have  an  extent  of  coast  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  population  and  the  area  of  our 
land,  than  any  other  great  nation,  securing  to 
U8  maritime  strength  and  superiority.  Iron 
and  coal,  the  sinews  of  manufacture,  give  us 
advantages  over  every  rival  in  the  great  com- 
petition of  industry.  Our  capital  far  exceeds 
that  which  they  can  command.  In  ingenuity^ 
in  skill,  in  energy,  we  are  inferior  to  none. 
Our  national  character,  the  free  institutions 
under  which  we  live,  the  liberty  of  thought 
and  action,  an  unshackled  press  spreaeling  the 
knowledge  of  every  discovery  and  of  every 
advance  in  science,  combine  with  our  natural 
and  physical  advantages  to  place  ua  at  the 
head  of  those  nations  whicli  [irofit  by  the  free 
interchange  of  their  pnxiucts.  And  is  this 
the  countr}''  to  shrink  from  competition?  Is 
this  the  country  to  adopt  a  retrograde  policy? 
Is  this  the  country  which  can  only  flourish  in 
the  sickly  atmospliere  of  prohibition  I  Is  thirf 
the  country  to  stand  shivering  on  the  brink 
of  exposure  to  the  healthful  breezes  of  compe- 
tition?" So  much  for  the  general  question  of 
free-trade;  then  addressing  the  agriculturists 
in  particular,  he  exclaimed,  "When  the  years 
of  dearth  may  have  come.  .  .  when  you  are 
exhoiting  a  suffering  people  to  fortitude  under 
their  privations.  ,  ,  and  encou raiding  them 
to  be,tr  without  repining  tlie  dispensations  of 
Providence,  may  God  grant  that  by  your  de- 
cision of  this  night  you  may  have  hiid  in  store 
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•d  diMm  tibe  wmmd  «ad  tirown 
ivi^  fi«  mMmtd;  b^  on  tlhe  otber  iuiidi, 
ill*  IttdiiV  fr^e^tn^cn  li^  laUied  lomid  titf 
Miiiilttr.  tW  emii^  «fter  Sir  Eibert  Fed 
Mik  Ui  ilttleMirt»  Joka  Brigbi  ifKilbe  witk 
rthnrfii  fa  Irfi  drfwiee.  ''I  wmtebed  die 
r%|H  lMiMMinbl«  bttooet  go  bone  kift  b%M>* 
li««ud,''*odl€onfMleiiTied  bmilbecB- 
nobiing  Icdio^i  wliidi  flint  Isave  fifled  lub 
Ijri— I  after  deliveriiig  lik  ipeedi — m  apee^ 
I  vcottire  to  M/,  more  porwetfnl  ftod  more  to 
\m  ftdmiref J  timo  any  ipeecb  ever  heard  in  this 
lioow  frithiu  the  memOFy  of  aoj  man  in  it. 
.  •  •  There  in  not,^  he  eoutinaed,  taming  to 
U)«  FroiectioDiet  party, "  a  man  in  jour  ranka 
who  wotild  dare  to  ait  on  th^t  bench  as  the 
jirime  miniater  of  England,  pledged  to  main- 
tain  the  eaiating  law,  .  .  .  When  the  right 
hoi)  Durable  baronet  retiigned  he  waa  then  no 
lungi^r  your  m  In  inter.  He  came  back  to  ofiioe 
ilia  miniJft^r  of  his  sovereign  and  of  the 

cijJe-^and  not  again  aa  the  miniater  of  a 
cImmm  who  had  made  him  such  for  their  own 
HMk  objecta." 

Cobden  wna  ccii4uij  of  the  result  The 
landed  intercit  migtit  have  their  pocket 
l>oroiigh»  and  ilmr  noniiuation  counties,  but 
i»very  town  nnuibering  more  than  20,CKX)  in- 
liuLitauia  woiijii  be  ag&init  them.  He  wound 
»|)  l.y  flaying,  "Wo  have  aet  an  example  to 
the  world  in  all  agea.  W«  have  given  the 
worlil  the  «fxaiiijj)d  of  a  free  pmw— of  a  re- 
prxtm'ntjaive  govuninieut^  of  civil  and  reli- 
gion! lib<yrty— and  we  are  goings  1  trwat,  to 
jfivc  tljenj  an  cxiimpln  mufe  glorious  than  all 
—  thrtl  yf  mjiking  irnlustry  fiei',  and  of  giving 


tte^e^dtjte^C^i 


,  soppori  the] 


^bimwibarj 


LWtlk 


wilk  wkkfc  Im!  sprvPf  W  fit 
Ifae  Haap  of  ^EBOi^  aad  ol  tb 
tlie  tenerflBecBMi* 
t  haa  liw  WMmlhpttetU  thi 
He  vie  Mw  Huk  hm  tltt 
^mr  leader;  ve  haswe  iam  own  aaxraul  ef  lb« 

"Tbere  bid  been  »  geBcial  flMleralaiidiiig  thri 
the  gceei  gmatioa  was  not  to  be  eiiterrd  iato 
eo  Hue  ocemkmt  and  oim  are  not  ditponl 
to  cibark  in  diaeoiMoa  flsder  9uA  cirsid* 
■Uiioes  uskm  aappoited  bj  m  dJadpUned  fal- 
lowing.   It  seemed  that  the  curtain  waeal)OBl 
to  fall,  and  oertiunlj  not  to  Hie  dindvaat^ 
of  the  govenuDent.    In  tlieir  poeilioD  the  bH 
Digbt  of  the  acaaioii  pnimfd  in  aereuitjr  *>• 
comparatiTel/  a  iriamph.    With  tbe  eleoenli 
of  ofypoaition^  however  considerable,  io  toot 
and  deapondingy  the  &st  night  might  gin  tk 
cne  to  the  oountty.    Ferceirinig  this  a  memUti 
who,  thoQgh  on  the  Tory  benches,  h-^^  ^-" 
for  two  seeaious  iu  oppoaition  to  the  ii 
ventured  to  rise  and  attack  the  miniftiei'*  ^ 
opportune  in  a  popular  assemblj  hsi  vta^ 
times  more  suooeoi  than  the  weighUist  dforti 
of  research  and  reason*     The  minister,  |*f' 
haps  too  contemptuous  of  \m  u[*\nmfuif.  ^ 
not  guarded  all  his  approaches.    Ilia  •! 
tion  of  those  party  ties  by  which  he  li 
in  an  aasembly,  too,  in  which  they  iui 
reverenced ;  Im  ^mcwhat  ostentatiooi  ff*^ 
tude  for  the  fjivour  uf  successive  sovcni^* 
his   incautious   boast    that  his  Consrrniti^* 
government  had  discouraij^eiJ  si  '  ^' 

tinguished  agitation,  when  it  w.l  ) 

felt  that  he  was  about  to  legislate  on  the  iu\at 
imporUmt  of  subjects  in  >h  '  to  ni^tor 

tion  ;  jJLud  above  aii  Ixhi  sign  itimitiMi 
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aacM&t  monarchy  aud  n  proud  ariBio* 
cncy  might  not  be  compatible  with  a  reformed 
Hnu9«  of  Commons — at  Itni&i  unless  he  were 
miniuter— ottered  some  materiala  in  tlie  hand- 
ling of  which  tlie  least  adroit  could  scarce Ij 
f&il^  But  it  wa*  the  bng-conatrained  paasrion 
of  th«  house  that  now  found  a  vent  far  more 
tliAii  the  sallies  of  the  speaker  that  changed 
le  frigid  silence  of  this  senate  into  excite- 
i  and  tumult.^ 

**I  should  have  attained  from  obtruding 

mjaclf  on  the  house  at  the  pre8ent  moment," 

Disrae-li,    in  the   Bpeech  to  which    he 

era,  "  had  it  not  l^een  for  the  peculiar  tone 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  I  think 
that  tone  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  At 
Ibe  same  time  1  do  not  want  to  conceal  my 
ions  on  the  gener<d  subject.  I  am  not 
one  of  the  converts.  1  am  perhajia  a  mem* 
h«sr  of  a  fallen  pru-ty.  To  the  opinions  which 
I  hAve  expressed  in   this  house  in  favour 

protection  I  still  adhere,     Tliey  sent  me  to 

m  house,  and  if  I  had  relinquinhed  tbem,  I 
•hould  have  relinqtiiahed  my  seat  also.  I  must 
»y  that  the  tone  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  ia  hardly  fair  towards  the  house, 
whiitt  he  stops  disctission  U]>on  a  subject  on 
which  be  himaelf  has  entei'ed  with  a  fervency 
UBQiinal  to  him.  Sir,  I  admii'e  a  minister  who 
aaya  that  he  holds  power  to  give  effect  to  hid 
own  cfinvictious.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  arrived  at  a 

KL^entious  conclusion  on  this  great  subject. 
e  ri^it  honourable  gentleman  says  it  is  not 
much  by  force  of  argument  ba  by  the 
^cj  of  observation  that  he  has  arrived  at 
tMi  conclusion.  But,  sir,  surely  the  obeerva- 
tioo  which  tlie  right  honourable  gentleman 
htm  mtkdt  might  have  been  made  when  he 
filJ«ii  u  poet  scarcely  less  considerable  than 
Uiat  which  he  now  occupies.  \Vliat,  sir,  are 
w<»  to  think  of  the  eminent  statesman,  who, 
having  senred  under  four  sovereigns,  who, 
»vitig  been  called  to  flteer  the  ship  on  so 
\y  occaaions  and  under  such  penloua  cir- 
oaailftscee,  haa  only  during  the  last  three  or 
lour  yeara  found  it  ne<»aaary  entirely  to 
dlAi3ig«  hia  convictiona  on  tlrnt  important 
topic  which  must  have  jiresented  itself  for 
jDoriQ  Uian  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  his  coii- 


fiideration  I  Sir,  I  muat  say  that  such  a  minis- 
ter may  be  conacientious,  but  he  is  unfortumite. 
I  muHt  Hay  also  that  he  ought  to  be  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  tui'n  round  and  upbraid 
hi^  pitty  in  a  tone  of  menace.  Sir,  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  finding  a  paiiUlel  to  the  position 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  in  any  part 
of  history.  The  only  parallel  I  can  find  is  an 
incident  in  the  late  war  in  the  Levant,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite.  I  remember  when  that  great  strug- 
gle waa  taking  place,  when  the  existence  of 
the  Ttirkiah  empire  waa  at  stake,  the  late  sul- 
tan, a  man  of  gieat  energy  and  fertile  in 
resources,  was  determined  to  tit  out  an 
immense  fleet  to  maintain  his  empire.  Accor- 
dingly a  vast  armament  was  collected.  It 
consisted  of  many  of  the  finest  ships  ever 
built.  The  crews  were  picked  men,  the  officers 
were  the  ablest  that  could  be  found,  and  l>oth 
ofiicers  and  men  were  rewarded  before  they 
fought.  Tliere  never  was  an  armiunent  which 
left  the  Dardanelles  similaily  appointed  since 
the  days  of  Solyman  the  Great  The  sultan 
personally  witueaaed  the  departure  of  the 
fleets;  all  the  muftis  prayed  for  the  success 
of  the  expedition,  as  all  the  muftis  here  pmyed 
for  the  success  of  the  last  general  election. 
Away  went  the  fleet,  but  what  was  the  con- 
sternation of  the  sultan  when  the  lord  high 
admiral  steered  at  once  for  the  euemy^s  port ! 
Now,  sir,  the  lord  high  a^lrairal  on  that  occa- 
sion was  very  much  misrepreseiitcd.  He  too 
was  called  a  traitor,  and  he  too  vindicated 
himself.  '  True  it  is,'  mad  he,  *  I  did  place 
myself  at  the  head  of  this  valiant  armada; 
true  it  is  that  my  sovereign  embraced  me;  true 
it  is  that  all  the  muftis  in  the  empire  ofiered 
up  prayei-s  for  my  success.  But  I  have  an 
objection  to  war;  I  see  no  use  in  prolonging 
the  struggle ;  and  the  only  reason  I  hati  for 
accepting  the  command  was  that  I  might  ter- 
minate the  contest  by  betraying  my  master.' 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  come  forwai'd  to  this  table  and 
say,  *  I  am  thinking  of  posterity;  although, 
certainly,  I  am  doing  on  this  side  of  the  table 
tlie  contrary  to  that  which  I  counselled  when 
I  stood  upon  the  other;  but  my  sentiments  are 
mAgniLnimous,  my  aim  ia  heroic,  and,  appealing 
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to  posterity,  I  care  neither  for  your  dieera  nor 
for  your  taunts/  But  we  may  st^k  ourBelves 
wluit  were  tliC  means,  wLat  the  machitiery,  by 
which  the  right  Lgnourable  gentleman  ac- 
quired hia  position,  how  he  obtained  power  to 
turn  round  on  his  supporters  And  treat  them 
with  contempt  and  disdain?  Well  do  we 
remember,  perhapa  not  without  a  bkiah,  the 
eiTorts  we  made  to  raise  him  to  the  bench  on 
H'hich  he  now  »itft.  Wlio  does  not  remember 
*the  sacred  ciiuse  of  protection,*  for  which  aove- 
reigua  were  tliwartedf  parliament  disaolved, 
and  AoatsoD  Iftken  in?  Delightful  imleed,  to 
have  the  right  honourable  gentleman  entering 
into  all  his  confidential  details,  when,  to  uae 
hia  courtly  language,  he  *CAlled*  upon  hie 
sovereign.  Would  his  sovereign  have  called  on 
him,  if^  in  184I»  he  had  not  placed  himself,  as 
he  said,  at  the  head  of  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land ?  It  ia  all  very  well  for  die  right  honour- 
able gentleman  to  t^^ke  this  high-flying  course, 
but  I  think  myself — I  say  it  with  great  respect 
for  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  house  and 
the  other,  I  say  it  without  any  wish  to  achieve 
a  |)arty  triumph,  for  I  believe  I  belong  to  a 
party  which  can  triumph  no  more,  for  we  have 
nothing  left  on  our  side  except  the  conetituen- 
cie<*  which  we  have  not  betmyed — but  I  do  say 
tliat  my  conception  of  a  great  statesman  is  of 
one  who  represents  a  great  idea— an  idea 
which  may  lead  him  to  jiower;  an  idea  with 
which  he  may  identify  himself;  an  idea  which 
he  may  develop;  an  idea  which  he  may  and 
ean  impress  on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  a 
nation;  that,  sir,  is  my  idea  of  what  makes  a 
man  a  great  statesman*  I  do  not  care  whether 
he  ia  a  manufacturer  or  a  manufacturer's  son. 
That  id  a  grand,  that  is  indeed  a  heroic  jjoai- 
tiou.  But  I  care  not  what  may  he  the  position 
of  a  man  who  never  originates  an  idea — a 
watcher  of  the  atmosphere — a  man  who,  as  he 
says,  takes  his  observatioDs^  and  when  he  finds 
the  wind  in  a  certain  quarter  trims  hia  sails  to 
suit  it*  Such  a  man  may  be  a  powei-f  ul  minis- 
ter,  but  he  is  no  more  a  great  statesman  thau 
a  man  who  gets  up  behind  a  carrnige  is  a  great 
whip." 

In  his  modesty  the  narrator  of  the  circum- 
stances tinder  which  this  extraordinary  attack 
was  uttered  has  scarcely  done  himself  justice 


as  to  the  result  of  hia  skilful  gnup  of  lLk 
situation  and  his  prompt  use  cf  the  opfMr*^ 
tunity.  It  was  he  who  then  gare  a  voice  ood 
an  articulate  ezprefl«ton  to  the  mg^,  we  might 
almost  say  the  desire  for  revenge,  wbi<h  was 
consnmiug  the  body  of  men  who,  beliertn^ 
that  they  had  been  betrayed  and  deserted, 
yet  found  no  speaker  adequate  to  reprewzil 
their  feelings.  They  were  lighted  by  the  fiaih 
of  this  sudden  outburst.  It  was  as  sn  electrie 
shock  to  their  drooping  enorgios,  and  thoa^ 
they  knew  that  tliey  w^re  defeated  beyond 
the  present  power  of  recovery,  they  might  y«t 
become  a  party. 

The  former  part  of  Mr,  Pkmeli's  spc^cb 
had  been  full  of  stiitistics,  w^hich,  however, 
were  but  the  introduction  to  its  real  meamug 
and  intention,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  ia  ^ 
reply  said,  **I  foresaw  that  the  ooiirsc  wlifcli 
I  had   taken  from  a  sense  of  ptihlic  iliitj 
would  expose  me  to  serious  sftcrifices.    I  to- 
fiaw,  as  its  inevitable  result,  that  T  roost  foifdl 
friendships  which  I  highly  valued;  that  I  mm\ 
interrupt  politicaJ  rel&ttons  in  which  I  t(H>l{  * 
sincere  pride  j  but  the  smallest  penalty  wliidi 
I  oontempbted  was  the  continued  venorof"* 
attacks  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury.   i»tf» 
I  will  ouly  say  of  that  honourable  gentkBUtA 
that  if  he,  after  reviewing  the  whole  of  of 
political  life — a  life  of  thirty  yeais  h^ 
accession  to  office  in  1841 — if  he  ihn 
tained  tlie  opinion  of  me  which  he  now  fn>- 
fesses,  it  ia  surprising  that  in  1841,  after  thX 
long  experience  of  my  public  csirecr.  he  «l»ould 
have  been  prepared  to  give  me  hbd^u   • 
It  is  still  more  surprising  that  he  shou: :  *  ^ 
been  ready,  as  I  think  he  wa%  (o  unite  ^ 
fortunes  with  mine  in  office,  thus  iiii}>In«| 
the  strongest  proof  whicli  any  public  ion 
can  give  of  confidenoe  in  the  hoaouj'  <o<) 
integrity  of  a  minister  of  tho  crown,* 

Disraeli  dejiied  that  he  had  ever  bt^dirfrtif 
an  applicant  for  pla<:e  in  1&41,  or  si  nr 
time*    This  was  of  course  tme,  but  it  ^  - 
unknown  that  friends  of    tlic  member  for 
Shrewsbury  had  hveu  intervsted  in  ♦  ^' 
for  him  some  official  rec«»gnitiun  dur 
early  part  of  tins  ^eel  administration-ita* 
ftdministrnJion  which  he  had  now  ectt*  ^ 
characterisco  as  "(joliticol  podJars  who  ^ 
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tbeir  pairty  in  the  cbeapcst  market 
ami  solil  it  iu  tlie  dearest  "—while  the  premier 
^aa  d«0cnbeil  as  one  who  had  beeo  "a  trader 
on  other  people's  intelligence," — whose  "life 
WH*,  iu  (act,  one  gre^t  principle  of  approprisK- 
tioiv— the  political  burglar  of  other  men's 
i4eft« — who,  after  deserting  his  friends,  acted 
•3  if  tliey  hod  deserted  him/'  Sir  Robert  had 
m  frw  words  for  these  representations  of  hi^s 
ooodiict  towards  the  Prot<M:tioniBtB*  He  hnd 
eix plained  more  tlian  once  what  were  the  cir- 
cumatmces  nuder  which  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  take  the  course  whidi  he  had  pursued. 
Ife  bad  fdt  in  the  previous  November  that 
there  was    jast    cause    for  apprehension  of 

unine  and  scarcity  in  Ireknd,  and  those 
prehensions,  though  they  might  be  denied 
now,  were  at  least  shares!  then  by  tlie  Frotec- 
ttoniats.  He  brought  forward  some  of  the 
strong  dechirationa  then  made  by  members  of 
that  p'irty  in  favour  of  a  Buspension  of  the 

rn-lawB.     He  might  have  been  wrong,  he 

id,  but  his  impression  was  first  that  hi^i  duty 
t4) wards  a  country  threatened  with  famine 
rwjuired  tliat  that  which  had  been  the  ordin- 
ary remedy  under  all  similar  cii^umstances 
ftljiiuld  be  resorted  to — namely,  that  there 
should  be  free  access  to  the  food  of  man  from 
whatei'cr  quarter  it  might  come.  He  was 
to  give  the  best  proof  which  public 
I  give  of  Ihe  sincerity  of  their  opinions, 
hf  teofiering  his  resignation  of  office  and 
devolving  uj>on  others  the  duty  of  proposing 
ihta  roeAsure;  and  if  these  laws  were  once 
pws|>ended,  and  there  was  unlimited  access 
to  food,  the  produce  of  other  countries, 
hm  and  those  with  whom  he  acted  felt  the 
strongest  conviction  tliat  it  was  not  for  the 
public  interest— that  it  was  not  for  the  inter- 
fst  ol  the  agricultural  party— that  on  attempt 
nhoiiUl  h^  made  permanently  to  reimpo^e 
reflirictiona  on  the  im|x>itatioti  of  food.  Tie 
eould  not  propose  the  re-establishment  of  the 
wagting  law  with  any  guarantee  for  its  pcr- 
Osseooe. 

He  bid  acted  with  Mi%  Hoskiason  in  1822, 
1$25,  and  1826  in  revising  the  commercial 
tpUsm  and  applying  to  that  system  the  prin- 
rl  '      "^    ii^.     In  18t2taft4^*r  his  acces- 

•I  ::  prej>an'd  a  revision  of  the 


corn-laws.  Had  anything  taken  place  at  the 
election  of  1846  which  precluded  that  revision! 
Was  there  a  public  assurance  given  to  the 
I>eople  of  tliis  country  at  the  election  of  1811 
that  the  existing  amount  of  protection  to 
agriculture  should  be  retained?  When  he 
made  this  inquiry  there  were  cries  of  "Yes/* 
to  which  he  quickly  retorted,  "There  was, 
was  there?  Then  if  there  was,  you  were  as 
guilty  as  I !  Wlmt  was  the  assurance  given? 
If  it  was  that  the  amount  of  protection  to 
agriculture  which  existed  in  1840  and  1&41 
should  be  retained^  opposition  ought  to  have 
been  made  by  you  to  the  revision  of  that  sys- 
tem iu  1842»  W|jy  was  the  removal  of  the 
prohibitiou  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
meat  and  foreign  cattle  assented  to?  That 
removal  must  liave  been  utterly  at  variance 
with  any  assurance  that  the  protection  to 
agriculture  which  existed  in  1840  and  1841 
should  be  retained.  Yet  that  removal  was 
voted  by  tlie  house  by  lai'ge  majorities;  and 
after  the  bill  of  1845  was  I  not  repeatedly 
asked  the  question,  *Now  that  you  have 
passed  tliLn  bill  esiiblishing  a  new  com  -  law, 
will  you  give  a  public  assurance  that  to  that 
you  will  at  all  times  adhere?'  Did  I  not  uni* 
formlj*  decline  to  giv^e  any  such  assurance? 
I  said  I  hati  no  intention  of  proposiug  an 
alteration  of  the  law  at  the  time  when  the 
question  was  put  to  me ;  but  I  distinctly 
dechired  that  I  would  not  fetter  for  ever  mj 
discretion  by  giving  sut-h  a  pledge."  Sir 
Robert's  8i>eech  went  on  with  an  able  exposi- 
tioji  of  the  situation  in  whieb  the  government 
was  placed,  and  of  the  continued  conditiojjs 
which  had  wrought  a  change  in  his  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  retention  of  a  duty  on 
grain,  which,  after  all,  would  not  satisfy  the 
Agricultural  party,  and  would  amouut  to 
giving  an  in  effectual  protection  with  all  the 
otlium  that  would  attach  to  giving  an  ade- 
quate one. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the  whole  coui^se 
of  the  discussion.  Sir  Robert  foresaw  and 
was  wametl  of  the  result.  In  the  course  of 
the  final  debate,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  elo- 
quent speech,  he  said,  "  I  am  not  surprised  to 
hear  honourable  members  prerlict  that  my 
tenure  of  power  is  short     But  let  us  pass  this 
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meAdure»  and  while  it  ib  in  progrcaa  let  me 
rei^nost  pf  you  to  tuepend  your  iudiguution. 
This  measure  being  once  passed,  you  on 
tbiB  aidej  and  you  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house,  may  udopt  whatever  meaaiuea  you 
think  i>ruper  for  the  purpose  of  tenninat- 
ing  my  pohtical  existence.  I  assure  you 
I  deplore  the  loss  of  your  confidence  much 
more  than  I  shall  deplore  the  loss  of  poli- 
tical power.  .  .  .  Wlien  I  do  fall,  I 
«hall  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  I  do  not  fall  because  I  have  ahowo  auh- 
aervieuce  to  a  pai'ty.  I  shall  not  fall  because 
I  preferred  the  interests  of  party  to  the 
general  iuteii^ats  of  the  community;  and  I 
dhaH  carry  with  me  the  satisfaction  of  reflect- 
ing that  during  the  course  of  my  official 
career  tuy  object  has  been  to  mitigate  mono- 
ix>ly,  to  increase  the  demand  for  iuduBtry,  to 
remove  the  restrictious  on  commerce,  to 
^ualize  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  to  ameU- 
^ftmte  the  condition  of  those  who  hibour.** 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  divbion  was  taken 
at  four  o*ckKk  in  the  morning,  and  the  Corn 
Importation  Bill,  as  it  was  called,  was  passed 
by  327  votes  to  229,  giving  a  majority  of  S^ 
votes.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  opposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  dejscribed  it 
aa  "  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  attacks  that 
would  slmke  the  foundations  of  the  throne, 
rripj>le  the  church,  endanger  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  plunge  a  happy  and  con- 
tented people  into  misei-y,  confusion,  and 
anarchy*"  Lord  Stanley  also  opfKJsed  it,  de- 
chiring  th;it  it  waa  for  their  lordshijie  tfj  pro- 
Ufct  the  people  against  those  whom  they  had 
chosen  to  represent  their  opinions,  and  that 
the  reward  would  be  the  thanks  of  a  grateful 
and  atlmiriug  people,  who  would  then  justly 
exclaim,  "  Thank  God,  we  ha.ve  a  House  of 
Lords !"  Lord  Brougham  eai^nestly  supported 
the  mejiHure  by  one  of  his  most  vigorous 
rfpeedieiB,  m  which  he  spoke  of  Peel  tiB  "  one  of 
the  greatest  ministers*  who  ever  ruled  the 
destinies  of  a  country;"  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  bill  finally  ytasaed  waa  due  chiefly 
to  the  Duke  of  Wulliiigton»  who,  on  tlie  second 
reading,  said,  "I  shall  ever  lament  any  break- 
ing up  <jf  the  habitd  of  confidence  in  public 
life  with  whiejj  your  ioi-dahipa  hiive  honoured 


me;  but  I  will  not  allow  tliis  ooauaoQ  io  pi 
even  if  tins  night  should  pi^asibly  be  tlie  UnX 
u|X)n  which  I  shall  give  you  nif  mivicc,  with- 
out giving  my  counsel  as>  to  the  vot*  which  I 
think  your  lordships  should  give  on  this  occa- 
sion." The  advice  waa  not  to  reject  a  meafftut 
which  bad  passed  by  such  large  nmjoritiei  zo 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  soitod 
counsel,  for  those  who  remembered  what  lad 
been  the  effect  of  the  opposition  of  lite  lonll 
to  the  reform  bill  could  scarcely  have  deauvd 
to  provoke  a  collision  which  mu^t  xilciiDately 
put  their  house  in  antagonism  to  the  country. 

Peel  had  undergone  so  much  duriog  tfaa 
debates  ou  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law*  that  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  if  be  Jookcct 
forward  to  the  inevitable  resign atioo  of  ofitCt 
with  something  like  &  sense  of  rdiai    II  v 
aBserted,  indeed,  that  though  be  controlled  ha 
temper  in  the  house,  and  over  aud  over  agita 
refused  to  be  led  into  personal  retorts^  h 
waa  so   irritated  by  DismeH's  attanby  tli»t 
on  the  latest  occasion  to  which  we  hare  n- 
f erred,   he  asked    Lord    Lincoln  (afterwifl^^^ 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  to  carry  a  chafliifW 
to  his  remorseless  antagonist,  and  that  m 
Lord  Liucoln^s  refusal,  he  would  have  langbt 
another  second,  but  for  the  remonstraoas  d 
hh  friend  and   threats  of  applicatioD  to  h 
magistrate.    If  this  i»  a  true  story,  it  ^^       ^ 
fortunate  that  he  waa  diverted  from  I 
pose,  as  such  a  step  would  have  be«D  wort  **■ 
jurious  to  the  cause  and  to  bis  ttpatalkiiB. 
Doubtless  he  saw  this  himself  on  wflecUflOJ 
but  he  had  just  left  the  house,  and  thff  d*BM»^ 
ous  cheers,  jeers,  and  taunts  of  those  who  hxl 
been  his  followers,  and  some  of  whom  M  J»i> 
f eased  to  be  his  friends,  had  goaded  sad  ^ 
most  maddened  him. 

Nor  was  he  yet  to  escape  from  a  cootiw*** 
tion  of  such  attacks  both  by  Lonl  ^'  '"^ 
Bentinck  and  the  now  |ii\imineQt  f 
who  shared  with  that  nobleman  iheooa^**^ 
of  the  Protectionist  party. 

On  the  Slat  of  June,  in  anticipatieo  of  ^^ 
passing  of  the  bUi  by  the  House  of  D)nK* 
addressed  a  memorandum  to  his  coUsfi^^ 
the  cabinet^  in  which  he  sulimltled  for  "O^f^ 
conaidei-ation  **  whathi  '  '  .qaogw 
the  Corn  Bill  and  the  4  wwiA 
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be  for  the  intereBt  oi  the  crowD^  of  the  coun- 
try, and  for  the  honour  aud  character  of  the 
government,  that  they  should  remain  in  office." 
He  julde<l  "a  government  ought  to  have  a 
natural  support ;  a  Conaervative  government 
should  be  supported  hy  a  Conaervative  party. 
Support  from  the  compastiion  of  its  enemies,  ' 
«ven  from  the  personally  friendly  feelings 
those  who  ought  on  public  principle  to  op- 
pose a  government,  is  a  hollow  and  not  a  cre- 
ditable support  Depend  upon  it  that  we 
shall  not  pass  the  Irish  bill  into  a  law.  .  .  . 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  ought  not 
to  retaiJt  office  after  we  have  lost  power/^ 
Nearly  all  the  other  members  of  government 
Agreed  with  this  opinion,  and  Sir  Robert's 
espectatioua  were  very  shortly  realized. 

Tlie  sufferings  and  want  of  tlie  [People  in 
IreUuid,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  }iotato 
crop,  had  been  f oUowed  by  a  great  increaae  in 
violence  and  crinje  in  many  of  the  agrarian 
districts.  In  1844  tlie  number  of  sueh  offences 
had  been  1495;  in  1845  they  were  3642,  and 
were  still  rapidly  increasing.  A  bill  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland  had 
been  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  St.  Germans^  and  received  for  promotion 
in  the  CommoDS  by  Sir  James  GriibauL  The 
^Blate  of  tlie  country  was  such  thai  some  im- 
^Hsediat^  measure  appeared  to  be  necessar}'. 
W  At  Clonmel  cannon  had  been  stationed  at 
HMHlBBOd  of  the  town,  llie  streets  were  full  of 
^^^^|v«  and  piolioe,  oml  the  mob  had  broken 
into  all  the  bakera'  shops^  and  taken  out  all 
the  food  they  could  lay  their  handis  on.  The 
backs  and  shops  were  ahut|  ainl  the  whole 
plACm  was  in  a  slate  of  siege.  Carrick-on-Suir 
had  been  itackedp  the  meal  and  provision  stores 
l>roken  into  by  the  starving,  or  by  the  riotous 
"^h*^  instigated  the  starving.  Mayo  was  in  a 
•itate  of  ^mine ;  a  boat  proceeding  from 
]4iiierick  to  Clare  was  boarded  by  a  number 
BMi  Camiahed  peasants,  and  her  cargo  of  coin 
^^B4-|^dian  dour  t/iken  away.  HobbeQ%  nuir- 
^^^^Bp  amattlla— unliwful  use  and  pcjssession 
^^^ms— attacks  on  houses  by  tiring  into  them 
—  the  administration  of  unlawful  oaths — were 
r>  from    the  district    between 

i  I  I  Ij mu\  Ti I »|»erary  on  the  south. 


Tlie  proposed  bill  gave  ample  power  to  the 
lord -lieutenant  to  proclaim  a  district  where 
heinous  offences  had  been  committed,  to  ap- 
[>oint  salaried  magistrates,  to  increase  the  con- 
stabulary force,  and  where  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  arrest  peraona  who  were  out  of 
their  dwellings  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 
It  had  passed  the  finst  reading,  and  now  came 
on  for  the  second  reading  on  the  Sth,  from 
which  it  was  adjourned  to  the  12th  of  June. 
It  was  understootl  that  the  bill  would  then 
be  opiposed  by  the  Liberals,  and  it  was  now 
certain  that  it  would  be  also  opposed  by  the 
Protectionists.  There  were  rumours  of  a 
strange  coalition  between  these  parties;  but 
this  Lord  John  Russell  emphatically  denied. 
The  result  was,  however,  that  both  Lord 
Geoi^  Betitinck  £ind  Disraeli  were  stUl  vio- 
lent in  their  antaguiiism,  and  Lord  George 
gave  some  colour  to  the  rumour  referred  to 
by  calling  on  the  opposition  members,  "  who 
might  indeed  have  profited  by  the  trefi80U,but 
could  not  surely  honour  the  tmitor,"  to  join 
the  Protectionists  in  punishing  him.  "  It  is 
time,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  atonement  should 
be  made  to  an  insulted  country,  the  betrayed 
honour  of  parliament,  and  tlie  betrayed  con- 
stituencies of  the  empire.**  It  was  then  that 
he  spoke  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  supported 
by  "  paid  janissaries  and  some  seventy  other 
auxiliaries,  wlio,  while  they  support  him»  ex- 
press disgust  at  his  conduct,"  and  it  was  then 
that  the  charge  was  brought,  which  Peel  em- 
jihatieally  eontindictcd  and  brought  letters  in 
oixler  to  disprove,  that  though  he  had  vigor- 
ously opposed  Catholic  eramidpation  in  1827, 
he  bad  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  in 
1825,  BtiLting  that  he  had  changed  his  views 
on  the  Catholic  question,  and  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  settlement  There  was  much 
repeated  denunciation,  and  mauy  venomous 
expressions,  but  Peel  had  ab'eady  landed  in  a 
serener  atmosphere  in  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  though  he  felt  the  attacks  bitterly, 
they  scfircely  told  on  his  reputation  with  the 
great  majority  even  of  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  liim.  The  woi-ds  in  whicli  Cobden 
dosed  the  debate  were  full  of  meaning.  The/ 
struck  fire.  He  intimated  that  he  and  his 
friends  would  vote  against  the  measure  on  its 
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0  yn  inherent  luerits,  certainlj  not  from  any 
want  of  confidence  in  tbe  minister.  "  If  the 
Ji™ion  thiB  niglit  be  adverse  to  the  govem- 
nieiit^  I  will  say  that  should  tbe  right  hon, 
Imronet  chooae  to  retire  from  office  in  conse- 
quence of  that  vote,  he  cturies  with  htm  the 
esteem  aud  gratitude  of  a  larger  numljer  of 
the  population  of  this  empire  than  ever  fol- 
lowed any  minister  that  was  hurled  from 
power.  .  .  t  I  tender  to  the  right  honourable 
baronet  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  vuiwearied 
f>e severance,  the  unswerving  firmness,  and 
the  great  ability  with  which  he  has  during 
the  last  six  mouths  conducted  one  of  Uie  most 
magnificent  reforms  ever  carried  tn  any  coun- 
try through  this  House  of  Commons.'* 

Tlie  majority  presented  a  combination  of 
members  opposed  to  the  measure  on  its  merits^ 
but  not  to  the  premier, — of  those  whose  way  to 
office  would  now  be  opened  np  by  its  defeat, — 
and  of  those  who  would  ris^k  any  oonsequence 
in  resenting  their  defeat  on  the  corn-laws. 

The  division  was  receivetl  by  the  house  in 
silence,  and  its  results  were  neither  unexpected 
nor  deplored  by  either  of  the  partiee  in- 
terested. For  the  second  reading  there  were 
219  votes;  against  it^  294  By  a  coincidence 
which  was  at  least  noticeable,  the  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  same  day  (the  26th  June),  in 
which  the  ministry  which  had  achieved  that 
tm{X)rtant  measure  was  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  there  waa  a 
profound  silence,  and  in  the  majority  of  the 
house  a  profoun<l  admiration  and  sympathy. 
He  was  eqmd  to  the  occasion.  *'I  adnnt," 
Baid  he,  "that  the  withdniwal  of  the  confi- 
dence of  many  of  our  friends  wm  the  natural 
result  of  the  measures  we  proposed ;  and  I  do 
thinks  when  projioaiihs  of  such  a  nature  are 
made,  apjiarently  at  variance  with  tlie  coui-se 
which  miuifltera  heretofore  have  pursued,  and 
subjecting  them  to  the  charge  or  taunt  of  in- 
coujji**tency,  uiwiu  the  whole  it  is  advantageous 
for  tbe  country  and  for  the  genuine  character 
of  |)ublie  men  that  the  proposal  of  measures 
of  that  kind,  under  such  circumstancea,  should 
entail  that  which  is  suppoet'd  to  be  a  fitting 
pnnishmeni,   namely,  expubion  from  office. 


I  therefore  do  not  oomplain  of  it ;  an. 
preferable  to  attempting  to  Diainfcikiii  ouiimIi^ 
in  office  without  a  full  measure  of  tlic  cmifl 
dence  of  this  house. 

'*In  reference  to  our  |>ropo6Lng  Hwst  mensural 
I  have  no  wish  to  rob  any  person  of  the  credit 
which  is  justly  due  to  him  for  them.  But  I 
may  say  that  neither  the  gentlemen  silting  m 
the  benches  opposite,  nor  myself,  nor  the  gea- 
ttemen  sitting  around  me — I  say  that  neillier 
of  us  are  the  parties  who  are  Bt  'rl*»i] 

to  the  merit    There  has  l>een  i  m 

of  parties,  and  that  combination  of  pjtie%, 
together  with  the  influence  of  th^  gtircfa* 
ment,  has  led  to  the  ultinmt<!  aucoen  of  Uie 
i  measures.     But  tliere  is  a  name  which  ou^bt 
to  be  associated  with  their  success     It  u  DOt 
the  name  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
the  city  of  London,  neither  is  it  my  Dia«. 
The  name  which  ought  to  be  and  wlud 
will  be  associated  with  the  anoceaai  of  itoM 
meaaures  is  the  name  of  the  man  whO| 
I  believe,  from  pure  aud  diisinterested 
tives,  has  advocated  their  cause  with  outiriflg 
energy,  and  by  appeals  to  reason  enfofooi  hj 
an  eloquence  the  more  to  be  admired,  besw 
it  is  nnalTected  and  unadorned  —  the  tsftiwi 
which  ought  to  be  and  will  be  associated  vitl 
these  measures  ia  the  name  of  Bidimnl  Cobdcn 
Without  scruple,  sir,  I  attribute  the  n^fxmoi 
these  measures  to  him. 

"I  shall  leave  office,  1  fear,  with  *  niwe 
severely  censured  by  many  honourable  getttl^ 
men^  who,  on  public  prijiciple^  dcepljr  wgn^ 
the  severance  of  party  ties,  not  from  »o)f 
interested  or  personal  motives,  but  bca»» 
they  believe  fidelity  to  party  engi*gen«Bl^ 
the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  grt  ' 
— to  constitute  a  i^owerful  tnslniiD*! 
government;  I  shall  surrender  power, grwtlj 
censured,  1  fear,  by  many  honouralite  gen***" 
men  who,  from  no  interested  mottrov  k*** 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  protectioiit  w  "" 
portnnt  to  the  welfare  and  interest  of  ^ 
country;  I  shall  le^ve  a  name  execmt^  "^ 
every  monopohst  who,  from  le«j  hoaciaw* 
motives,  maintains  protection  tor  lu»  ^ 
indiviilual  benefit;  but  it  may  l»«  th«l  I^ 
leave  a  name  sometimes 
riprcaaioiia  of  good-wnll  in  ' 
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99^  %t  S^od^  of  men  who^e  lot  it  is  to  labour 
luid  earn  tbeir  tkily  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
Umiir  brow — a  name  remembered  with  expres- 
«doiii  of  good- wiiJ  when  they  »hall  recreate  their 
fjdiatiMted  strength  with  abuudAut  and  -an- 
liixeil  fcH>d,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer 
livivencd  with  a  sense  of  injustice/^ 

The  words  of  the  last  paragraph  of  this  fine 
^jiee^h  are  eiignived  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
fiUtut?  of  Sir  Robert  iit  Peel  Park,  Salford, 
Tliey  were  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  had  long  laboured  and  waited  for  the 
abolition  of  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  ftwoimt  <>f  the  scene  in  the  house  has 
iteen  given  witb  graphic  force  and  picturesque 
ctfeet  by  his  opponent,  in  terms  whicli  are 
rather  tho*e  of  the  narrator  who  recalls  the 
ftght,  than  of  the  gladbtor  wLo  was  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  combatants 

'*  At  length,"  wrote  Mr.  Disraeli  in  hk  Life 

of  Lord  OtQnff  Bentuicl%  ''about  lialf-past  one 

k  the  gfiUeries  were  cleared,  the  division 

..„_  1,  and  the  question  put     In  almost  all 

pftTious  divisions  where  the  fate  of  a  govern- 

lent  IwwJ  been  depending  the  vote  of  every 

Uiber,  with  scarcely  an  exception^  Imd  been 
Anticipated ;  that  was  not  the  case  in  the  pre- 

it  instimcer  i^d  the  direction  which  mem* 

look  Ha  tliey  left  their  seats  was  anxiooaly 

watclied.     More   than  one  hundred   Protec- 

tiuniat  memliers  followed  the  minister;  more 

tlian  eighty  avoided  the  division — a  few  of 

^ese,  however,  had  paired;  nearly  the  same 

StitDbcr  followed  Lord  George  Bentinck.   But 

It  woA  not  merely  their  numbers  that  attracted 

tlie  anxious  observation  of  the  treasury  bench 

ai  the  Protectionists  passed  in  defile  before 

lite  minister  to  Uie  hostile  Inbby,     It  was 

isipOMible  that  he  could  have  marked  them 

vritiioiil  emotion  —  the  flower  of  that  great 

jiitrty  which  had  been  so  proud  to  follow  one 

who  had  been  so  proud  to  lead  them.    They 

were  nieA  to  g;dD  whoee  hearts  and  the  hearta 

<if  Ul^r  fathers  had  been  the  aim  and  exulta- 

Uon  of  liii  hfe.     They  had  extended  to  him 

«ii  unliniit^d  confidence  and  an  admiration 

Lnritboot  stinU    They  had  stood  by  him  in  the 

^^VlHt<!fii  hour,  and  had  home  him  from  the 

otf  political  despair  to  the  proudest  of 

:ht  or  wi 


men  of  honour,  breeding,  and  refinement,  high 
and  generous  character,  gieat  vi eight  and 
stjition  in  the  country,  which  they  had  ever 
placed  at  his  disposaL  They  had  been  not 
only  his  followers  but  his  friends ;  had  joined 
in  the  same  f»a&tittjes,  drank  from  the  same 
cup,  and  in  the  pleasantness  of  private  life  had 
often  forgotten  together  the  cares  and  strife 
of  politics. 

'*  lie  must  have  felt  something  of  this  while 
the  Manners,  the  Somei^ets,  the  Bentincks, 
tlie  Lowthera,  and  the  Lennoxes  passed  before 
him.  And  those  country  gentlemen,  Hhose 
gentlemen  of  England,*  of  whom,  but  five 
years  ago,  the  very  same  building  was  ringing 
with  his  pride  of  being  their  leader — if  hia 
heart  were  hardened  to  Sir  Chailes  Burrell, 
Sir  William  JoUiffe,  Sir  Charles  Knightley, 
Sir  John  Trollope,  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Sir 
John  Tyrrell,  he  surely  must  have  had  a  pang 
when  his  eye  rested  on  Sir  John  Yarde  Bul- 
ler,  hbchMiceand  pattern  country  gentleman, 
whom  he  had  himself  selected  and  invited 
but  six  years  back  to  move  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Whig  government,  in 
order,  »giunst  the  feeling  of  the  coui  t,  to  in- 
stall Sir  Robert  Peel  in  their  stead. 

"They  trooped  on:  all  the  men  of  metal  and 
hirge-acred  squires,  whose  spirit  he  had  so 
often  quickened  and  whose  counsel  he  had  so 
often  solicited  in  his  fine  Conservative  speeches 
in  Whitehidl  Gardens:  Mr.  Bankes,  with  a 
piuliamentary  name  of  two  centuries,  and 
Mr.  Christopher  from  that  broad  Liucohi- 
ahire  which  protection  had  created;  ami  tlie 
Mileses  and  the  Henleys  were  there  j  and  the 
Duncorabes,  the  Liddelbs,  and  the  Yorkes; 
and  Devon  had  sent  there  the  stout  heart  of 
Mr,  Buck,  and  Wiltshire  the  pleasant  prea- 
ence  of  Walter  Long.  ilr.  Newdegato  was 
there,  whom  Sir  R^l)ert  had  himself  recom- 
mended to  the  confidence  of  the  electors  of 
Warwickshire  as  one  of  whom  he  had  the 
highest  hopes ;  and  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson 
was  there,  who,  also  through  Sir  Eobeit's 
selection,  had  seconded  the  aaaault  upon  the 
Whigs  led  on  by  Sir  John  BuUer.  But  the 
list  is  too  long,  or  good  names  remain  behind. 

"When  Prince  Metternich  was  informed  at 
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einperur  h;ul  arrived  —  'Yes;  but  without 
liig  army/  was  the  reply.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  still  first  minister  of  England  as  Napoleon 
remained  enif^eror  for  a  while  after  Moscow. 
Each,  perhaps*  for  a  moment  had  indulged  in 
hope.  It  is  so  difficult  for  those  who  are  on 
the  pinnacle  of  life  t«:)  realize  disaster.  They 
sometimes  contemplate  it  in  their  deep  and 
far-seeing  calculations,  but  it  is  only  to  ima- 
gine  a  contingency  which  their  resources 
must  surely  baflle ;  they  sometimes  talk  of  it 
to  their  friendi*,  and  oftener  of  it  to  their 
enemiea,  but  it  is  only  as  an  insurance  of  their 
prosperity  and  as  an  otfering  to  propitiate 
their  Nemesis.     They  never  believe  in  it. 

"The  news  that  the  government  were  not 
only  beaten,  but  by  a  majority  so  krge  as 
seventy- three,  began  to  circulate.  An  iH' 
cre<Iulou!i  murmur  passed  it  along  the  trea- 
sury bench. 

"*They  say  we  are  beaten  by  seventy- three  I' 
whispered  the  most  important  member  of  the 
cabinet,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel, 

"Sir  Robert  did  not  reply,  or  even  turn  his 
He  looked  very  grave,  and  extended 
his  chin,  as  was  his  habit  when  he  was  an- 
noyed and  cared  not  to  speak.  He  began  to 
comprehend  his  position,  and  that  the  em- 
peror was  without  his  army," 

He  may  have  been  without  hi  a  former 
army,  for  they  had  revolted  from  his  general- 
ship, but  his  reput;ition  had  made  him,  if  not 
the  comnmnder.  in  a  certain  sense,  the  hero 
of  A  larger  army  still  Parliament  was  ad- 
jonmed  to  the  3d  of  Julvt  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  left  Wtstrninster  Hall  leaning  on  the 
ann  of  Sir  G.  Clerk.  A  large  concourse  of 
})eople  was  waiting  outside  to  see  him. 
Every  head  was  bared,  the  crowd  made  way 
for  him,  and  many  accompanied  him  in  re- 
sijectfal  silence  to  the  door  of  his  house. 

Perbaj^B  the  acute  reader  may  discover  in 
Mr,  Disrn ell's  descriptions  and  iinalyses  of  the 
statesman  who  was  once  his  chief,  and  for 
whom  he  had  profe^ed  a  personal  esteem,  some 
of  the  causes  of  the  desertion  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government  by  the  politician  who  be- 
came first  tlie  spokesman  and  afterwards  the 
leader  of  tlie  country  party.     It  ib  suggest!  vr^ 


that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  privately  e 
miration  for  the  prime  minister  even  while 
he  was  constantly  zt^ssailing  hiru  with  all  the 
powers  of  unsparing  fciarokHm  and  in^nnioiii 
epigram.  The  sarcasm  Wim  mitigaleil  and  the 
epigram  reduced  to  literary  exprt3mi<m  whea 
the  leader  of  the  Protect ionisla  came  to  wrile 
a  review  of  the?  rejwiLl  of  the  corn-taws  after 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  death ;  but  it  is  a  curioroi 
inquiry  whether  the  renuirkable  Uendi&f  of 
political  and  persornddispar  iiy- 

tinguiahes  these  recol  lectio  I  mir- 

vival  of  a  bitter  memory  of  supposed  oegliel 
and  of  political  affront,  or  are,  as  it  werev  tli« 
recurrent  expressions  of  mi^like  and  distnutf 
which  the  assailant  thought  he  tthonJId  \^^x* 
felt  for  one  whom  he  so  persistently  attackKJ. 
The  animosities  are  not   unlike   Uiose  nf  a 
slighted  lover  who  feels  that  he  ought  tohAtr. 
and  who  is  ready  to  depreciate,  the  object  of 
his  former  regard;  hut  at  the  same  time  ilu^ 
display  much  insight  and  keen  p-  'hI 

are  expressed  with  a  graphic  ^  f 

gives  them  painful  force. 

Take  for  instance  the  following  » .nm^iu  '« 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  manner  in  parliament. 

"  This  remarkable  man,  who  in  private  W? 
was  constrained*  and  often  nwkwAnl,  *tw 
could  never  adtlreas  a  public  meeting  or  m!ik« 
an  after-dinner  speech  wiv  <  iU  it 

etaae,  and  generally  saying  ^  itiii^l 

or  even  a  little  ridiculous,  in  the  senstc  war 
tlie  readiest,  easiest^  most  flexible  and  aJjoit 
of  men.     He  pbyed  upon  the  House  of  *'f'c»' 
mons  AS  on  an  old   fiddle.      .     .     .    Tht 
manner  in  which  he  proceeded  to  deal  iHth 
tlie  duties  on  candles  and  soap,  while  aU  'W* 
thiuking  of  the  duties  on  soniething  ♦»W;  t^ 
bland  and  conciliatory  air  with  which  l^*'*' 
nounced  a  reduction  of  the  impost  on  boot- 
frcjnts  and  shoe-lpalher;  the  intrepi*!  ' 
bili ty  with  which  he  entered  into  a  diss- 
on  the  duties  of  foreign  brandy  and  fof?fg" 
sugar;  while  visions  of  de;^*        ' 
reduced  rentfds  were  tort urii 
— were  all  characteristic  ol  his  conimswi  ^ 
himself  and  tlioee  whom  he  addressed.'* 

But  in  another  jiaraijntph  we  Oi>BW  ^  * 
higher  kind  of  testimony, 

'*Kiituii-  had  combii>>^d  ^^  *^>»"  l^^^hrrt  Ttv 
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parts*  In  liim  a  physicail 
fnune  iucdpaLIc  of  fatigue  was  united  with 
AH  uuderstnuiliiig  equally  vigorous  and  flexible. 
He  was  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  metliod  in 
the  bigheat  degree,  and  wiUi  great  powera  of 
application,  which  were  auatained  by  a  pro- 
digioiw  memory;  while  he  could  comnrunicate 
his  acquisitions  with  clear  and  fluent  elocution. 
Sueh  a  man.  under  any  circumstances  and  in 
any  sphere  of  life,  would  probably  have  be- 
ootne  rt^markable.  Ordained  from  his  youth 
ti>  bo  busied  with  tlje  affairs  of  a  great  empire, 
such  a  man,  after  long  years  of  observation, 
pnicttce,  and  perpetual  discipline,  would  have 
become  w^hat  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  the  latter 
portion  of  hid  life, a  transcendent  administmtor 
pi  public  busineflB  and  a  matchless  master  of 
(bate  in  a  popular  assembly.  In  the  courae 
ol  time  the  method  which  was  naturjd  to  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  had  matured  into  a  habit  of  such 
expertuesB,  that  no  one  in  the  despatch  of 
afl^Hirs  ever  adaptetl  the  means  ao  fitly  to  the 
end  ;  hid  uriginnl  flexibility  had  rijxmed  into 
consummate  tact;  his  memory  had  accumu- 
^rea  of  political  information  that 
ng  luminotxsly  together  all  that 
wig  aeeeiaary  to  establish  or  to  illustrate  a 
mbject;  -while  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
was  equally  eminent  in  exposition  and  in 
reply— in  the  first  distinguished  by  hisarrange- 
ment,  his  cleam^s,  and  his  completeness — in 
ihm  second, ready » ingenious, and  adroit,  prompt 
detecting  the  weak  points  of  hie  adversary, 
dtrJLtt^rCfUS  in  extriciiting  himself  from  an 
embamfcBung  position.'^ 

Evcrfi  theee  admissions  must,  however,  be 

Qtitigalod   by   a  further  criticism    which   is 

fsmarloibly  suggestive.      We  are  told   that 

tboB  gifted  tud  thoa  accomplished,  Sir  Robert 

BbcI   had  a  great  deficiency:   he  wius  with- 

o«it    imagination.      **  Wanting    imagination 

lio    wanted  prescience.      No  one  was   more 

mHj^iirinrifT  when  dealing  with  the  circumstances 

liaforr  him;  no  one  penetrated  the  present 

^riili  more  acuteness  and  accuracy.    His  judg* 

tueut  wu  faultlesBf  provided  be  had  not  to 

«ical    with    the   future.    Thus    it    happened 

tJktongb  bifl  long  career,  that  while  be  always 

^rufl  Jo«>krd  upon  as  the  mo^t  prudent  and 

%af cAt  oUttiiiBkte  evtr,  of i 


display  of  admirable  tactics,  concluded  his 
campaigns  by  surrendering  at  discretion.  He 
was  so  adroit  that  he  could  prolong  resistance 
even  beyond  its  term,  but  so  little  foreseeing 
that  often  in  the  very  triumph  of  his  man- 
OBuvres  be  found  himself  in  an  untenable  posi- 
tion.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform, 
and  the  abrogation  of  our  commercial  syatem 
were  all  carried  in  haste  or  in  passion,  and  with- 
out conditions  or  mitigatory  arrangements." 

And  again ;  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a  pecu- 
liarity which  is  perhaps  natural  with  men  of 
great  talents  who  have  not  the  creative  faculty ; 
he  had  a  dangerous  sympathy  with  the  creations 
of  otbens,  Instead  of  being  cold  and  wary,  as 
was  commonly  supposed,  he  was  impulsive 
and  even  inclined  to  raahness.  When  he  was 
ambiguous,  unsatisfactory,  reserved,  tortuous, 
it  was  then  he  was  perplexed,  that  he  did  not 
see  his  way,  that  the  routine  which  he  had  ad- 
mirably administered  failed  him,  and  that  his 
own  mind  was  not  constructed  to  ciejite  a  anb- 
stitute  for  the  custom  which  was  crumbling 
away.  Then  he  was  ever  on  the  look-out  for  new 
ideas,  and  when  he  embraced  them  he  did  &o 
with  eagemeBB&nd  often  with  precipitancy ;  he 
always  carried  those  novel  plana  to  an  tjitent 
which  even  their  projectors  or  chief  promoter's 
had  usually  not  anticipated ;  as  was  seen,  for 
example,  in  the  settlement  of  the  currency. 
Although  apparently  wrapped  up  in  himself, 
or^upposed  to  be  egotistical,  except  in  seasons 
of  rare  exaltedness,  as  in  the  yeara  1844-5> 
when  he  reeled  under  the  favour  of  the  court, 
the  homage  of  the  Continent,  and  the  Bervility 
of  parliament,  he  was  really  deficient  in  self- 
confidence.  There  was  always  some  person 
representing  some  theory  or  system  exercising 
an  influence  over  his  mind.  In  his  'sallet- 
days'  it  was  Mr,  Homer  or  Sir  Samuel 
Romiily;  in  later  and  more  important  periods 
it  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  King  of 
the  French,  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd,  some  othera,  and 
finidly  Mr.  Cobden.'' 

It  may  be  worth  while,  as  we  are  on  the 
subject,  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  spokesman 
of  the  Protectionist*  on  the  oratory  of  the 
statesman  to  whom  he  oflTered  such  bitter  op- 
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*»  As  an  orator  Sir  Bobert  Feci  hari,  perhaps, 
the  moat  avaiUbk  t&laiit  Ihat  has  ever  been 
L rough t  to  bear  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  have  mentioned  that  both  in  exposition 
and  in  reply  he  was  equally  eminent.  His 
statements  were  perspicuous,  t'omj^lete,  and 
dignified;  when  h&  combated  the  objections  or 
criticised  the  propositions  of  an  opponent  be 
was  adroit  and  acute;  no  speaker  ever  sns> 
tained  a  process  of  argumentation  in  a  public 
iiasembly  more  lucidly,  and  none  as  debaters 
have  united  in  bo  conspicuous  a  degree  pru- 
dence with  promptness.  In  the  higher  efforts  of 
oratory  he  was  not  successful.  His  vocahukry 
was  ample  and  never  mean,  but  it  was  neither 
rich  nor  rare.  His  speeches  will  afford  no 
sentiment  of  surpassing  grandeur  or  beauty 
that  will  linger  in  the  ears  of  coming  genera- 
tions. He  embalmed  no  great  political  truth 
ia  immortal  words.  His  tligbts  were  pon- 
derous; he  soared  with  the  wing  of  the  vul* 
tare  rather  than  the  plume  of  the  eagle;  and 
his  perorations  when  most  elaborate  were 
most  unwieldy.  In  pathos  he  was  quite  defi- 
cient; when  he  attempted  to  touch  the  tender 
passions,  it  was  painful.  His  face  became 
distorted  like  that  of  a  woman  who  wants  to 
C17  but  cannot  succeed.  Orators  certainly 
should  not  shed  tear^  but  there  are  moments 
when,  as  the  Italians  say^  the  voice  should 
weep.  The  taste  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was 
highly  cultivated,  but  it  was  not  originally 
tine;  he  had  no  wit,  but  he  had  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  and  an  abundant  vein  of 
genuine  humour.  Notwithstanding  his  aiti- 
ficial  reserve,  he  had  a  hearty  and  a  merry 
laugh ;  and  sometimes  his  mirth  was  uncon- 
trollable. He  was  gifted  with  an  admirable 
organ ;  perhaps  the  finest  that  has  been  heard 
in  the  house  in  omr  days,  unleis  we  except  tlie 
thrilling  tones  of  0*ConnelL  Sir  Robert  Peel 
nho  modulated  his  voice  with  great  skill. 
His  enunciation  was  very  dear,  though  some- 
what marred  by  provindalisma.  His  great 
deficiency  was  want  of  Dature,  which  made 
him  often  appear  even  with  a  good  cause 
mope  plausible  than  persuasive,  and  more 
specious  thsD  convincing.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  gradually  introiluced  a  new  style  into 
the  Honae  of  Commons,  which  w.is  suited  to 


the  age  in  which  he  chiefiy  floorished,  and  is 
the  novel  elements  of  the  assembly  which  be 
had  to  guide.  He  had  to  dejil  witli  greatsr 
details  than  his  predecessors,  and  be  had  ia 
many  instances  to  address  thoae  who  were 
de^cient  in  previous  knowledge.  Something 
of  the  lectuTO,  therefore,  entered  into  his 
displays.  Tkis  style  may  be  called  the  di- 
diMJtic"    .    ,    . 

Tliere  is  something  painful  in  the  too* 
of  much  of  this  criticism,  and  in 
it  we  are  unavoidably  reminded  of 
sence  of  that  ability  for  invective  which  k> 
longs  to  the  earlier  displays  of  Mr.  Dtsncit^ 
quarrel  with  O'Connell,  and  to  that  teod^i^ 
towards  personality  in  debate  which  is  oue  4 
the  least  agreeable  elements  distinguisluai; 
the  discussions  of  some  public  meu  in  |«Hii^ 
ment  thirty  years  ago.  We  are  lalomei^ 
for  instance,  that  **Sir  Robert  Peel  Mk 
bad  manner,  of  which  he  was  sensible;  be 
was  by  nature  very  shy,  but,  foirDcd 
life  into  eminent  positions^  he  had 
an  artificial  manner,  haaghtOy  stiff  or  tH' 
beranUy  bland,  of  which,  generally  f|>M^ 
ing,  he  coidd  not  divest  himself.  There  WB% 
however,  occasions  when  he  did  sueoad  ia 
this,  and  on  these,  usually  when  he  w«i  alflw 
and  with  an  individual  whom  he  wiabed  tt^ 
please,  his  manner  waes  not  only  unaffect«<Uy 
cardial j  but  he  oould  even  charm.  When  be  •» 
ridiculed  by  bis  opponents  in  •  '41/  as  one  Util* 
adaptetl  for  a  courts  and  t  "    the  ooon 

of  a  queen,  those  who  knevv  ,  iogur«l 

different  results  from  his  high  pronMCiatr 
and  they  we^  right.  But,  generally  spaikisig 
he  was  never  at  his  ease,  and  never  veryoifi* 
tent  except  m  the  House  of  Commooi,  <"•• 
there  he  was  not  natural,  though  there  tb 
dsficdency  was  compensated  f or  by  hii  n^ 
rivalled  facility,  which  passed  currtiDt  ^ 
the  rolgar  eye  for  tbe  precious  qnahty  (^ 
which  it  was  sabstituted.  He  had  o\A»wd^ 
complete  control  over  his  temper,  which  «* 
by  nature  somewfajit  firry." 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Disrseli  •*»*- 
buted  some  of  Sir  Robert  Fed's  defects  to  ki 
prosperity.  ^*  For  so  clever  a  mail  be  wm^ 
fieient  in  the  knowlinlge  of  huniaa  MU'^ 
The  prosperouii  routine  i*f  his  vouth  WMlii 
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farourablis  to  t fie  deyelopmi^ut  of  this  faaulij. 
II  waa  lievetf  hb  lot  to  struggle;  although 
for^  j'cATS  in  paib'miieiit,  it  is  remarkable 
thAt  Sir  Eobert  Peei  never  i^presented  a 
coiuiiitucncy  or  atood  a  contested 
Aa  he  tulvnnced  in  life  he  wjia  al- 
Wftjs  Absorbed  in  thought,  aiid  abfltraction  is 
not  friendly  to  a  jxTception  of  character,  or 
lo  a  fine  ap|»i>i<  iatitin  nf  th»>  rircmu^t-anivfi  nf 
the  hour.'* 

Before  permitting  tlit-  image  aud  diaracter 
of  Feel,  as  distinguished  from  his  memory, 
ftud  his  work  and  influence,  to  pass  from  the 

K%  we  propose  to  frame  in  a  few  words  of 
m«:ut  another  very  different  sketch  of  one 
of  the  most  influeutial  men  of  the  century. 
We  liave  iJread}'  seen  those  from  the  pen  of 
the  man  who  made  a  parliamentary  position 
by  attacking  him.  Tliey  are  mo^^tly  cuid  and 
gitarded,  but  are  perhaps  as  favoumble  a  study 
»  ootUd  be  e^cpected  from  the  author  of  the 
J^t^e  of  Loi'd  George  Bent  inch. 

These  Btudiei*  of  a  diating^uiiihed  statesman 

by  a  distinguished  political  and  social  critic 

Mot  always  display  the  highest  pycliologi- 

qnafitiea.    The  statemeut  tliat  Peel  **  had 

to  deal  with  gi*eater  detaib  than  his  predecea* 

iot«**  probably  means  that  he  had  to  deal  with 

%  greater  number  of  them,  which  ie,  of  course, 

;  and  the  number  baa  been  incroaiiiug  ever 

fio  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  to  deal  with 

«till  more.    Sir  Robert,  however,  was  an  ex- 

ceedingJy  accurate  man— a  point  wbiili  doea 

Dot  appear  to  have  struck  his  critic,  wlio  was 

liimtM?[f  oft«*n  lax  botli  in  his  '*  facta  ^  and  his 

fjiiotationA.    It  is  scarcely  true  that  Sir  Robert 

?«»1  '*  liad  a  keen  sense  of  tJie  ridicalouFi,  and 

aa  abundant  vein  of  genuine  hamnur."    The 

I'eclttes  had  nearly*  if  not  »juite  all  of  them, 

%,tMnd€ncif  to  a  somewhat  philibtine  solemnity. 

TImt  foaader  of  that  a<!atlenjy  was  ceiiainly  no 

hiimurat,  and  his  laughter  was  that  of  a  rich 

^QgUeftbiimu  full  of  atfairs,  witli  no  time  to 

•peixl  over  the  nicer  shades  of  comedy.     Sir 

Ttobert    was  p»rimarily  and  chiefly  a  man  of 

boMUitisa,  and  it  is  more  than  proljable  that  his 

lattfit   dinlike  of  the  young  Disraeb  began 

from    the    lattera    genteel,   airy,  "literary" 

t^^ekioMoefla  of  carriage.     Disraeli's  very  style 

cl  dlW  would  iitlrjifi'  liiuK     Til  calling  liim 

TtfU  U 


'*  tJie  greatest  member  of  jwirliament  that  ever 
lived,*'  the  author  of  Vivian  Gre^  was  coming 
near  to  the  truth. 

Sir  Kobert  Peel  at  Drayton  Manor  was  just 
the  man  we  might  expect  to  find  him.  Mr* 
Alexander  SomervilJe — ^*  One  who  baa  Whis- 
tled at  the  Plough,"  waa  his  signature  in  bin 
Anti-Corn-law  writings^has  given  the  world 
some  anecdotes  gatbered  upon  the  spot,  which 
are  singularly  truth  dike,  though  not  what  is 
called  striking*  One  of  the  jjoor  men  on  the 
estate  had  been  speaking  of  Sir  Robert  s  kindly 
good  sense,  and  wound  up  thus ;  *^  He  is  a  good 
man  for  such  as  me  and  the  poor,  is  Sir 
Robert.  They  say  he  is  a  great  man  in  the 
parliament.  Ay,  we  hear  speak  of  him  there, 
but  we  only  know  him  at  home;  he  is  a  good 
man  at  home."  Mr,  Soroerville  then  takes  us 
to  **  the  ]jariah  clerk,  lame  and  aged^  who 
had  fallen  into  misfortnne  while  Sir  Robert 
was  in  London,  and  seldom  at  Drayton,  during 
his  ministerial  years.  With  this  clerk  I  passed 
an  hour  ur  two  in  the  church,  on  a  week-day. 
He  jiointed  out  the  burial-place  of  old  Sir 
Eobert  and  of  Lady  Peel,  and  the  tablet  erec- 
ted to  their  memory  by  their  *  beloved  cbil- 
dren,*  and  the  coat  of  arms  over  it,  with  the 
family  motto,  Induitria.  *This  Bible  and 
prayer-book  from  which  I  read,*  he  said,  *were 
given  by  old  Sir  Robeit,  Tliis  (entering  a 
pew)  is  where  the  present  Sir  Robert  sits;  this 
is  bis  Bible,  you  see  his  name  written  in  it; 
here  he  kneels  at  prayer.' 

*'*He  kuLcls  here/  continued  the  clerk; 
'and  be  sits  in  tliis  corner  just  against  me. 
One  day  I  thought  be  looked  harder  out  of 
that  corner  at  me  than  usual;  be  had  just 
come  from  Loudon,  after  one  of  the  longest 
times  he  had  ever  been  away ;  and  everybody 
was  taking  notice  of  how  the  parliament  had 
worn  bim,  and  was  making  bim  gray;  for,  as 
we  lieanl  him  say,  it  was  a  harder  parliament 
for  him  that  year  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
—all  the  trouble  abmit  taking  off  the  corn- 
laws  wa;a  on  his  head.  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
he  ait  in  that  corner  on  the  very  first  day 
after  he  came  home  to  Drayton,  and  looked 
more  at  me  than  usual;  and  I  glanced  at 
him,  but  not  often,  and  thought  to  myself, 
*  How  sore  they  are  working  you  in  London, 
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Sir  Eobertr  And  whut  would  you  tliiak? 
As  it  turned  out,  he  teat  looking  at  me  and 
Doticing  how  I  was  altered  witli  illDess  and 
misfortunes*  Wbca  the  service  wos  over  he 
stopped  in  the  charch  and  spoke  to  me,  and 
iisked  ii  I  had  been  ill,  I  told  him  my  mis- 
foilunea,  and  he  told  me  to  go  to  a  tailor 
(who  was  named)  and  ^'et  a  suit  of  new  black 
for  Sunday,  and  to  send  to  the  manor,  Wdl, 
you  see,  sir^  I  was  not  only  made  respecUihle 
ID  the  outward  man,  but  I  was  comforted 
withiu ;  and  I  have  been  much  beholden  to 
Uim»  aiid  my  son  was  made  sexton  in  my 
room*  But  we  do  not  always  die  when  we 
look  as  if  we  would.  We  live  long  npou  the 
th  in  these  parts ;  and  for  myself,  1  have 
lived  all  the  longer  for  Sir  Robert  Only  for 
him,  I  doubt  if  I  aliould  have  been  on  the 
nnny  side  of  Basset  churchyard  this  day.*" 

In  pai'ting  with  Peel,  while  remembering 
that  it  waa  he  -who  carried  the  repeal  of  the 
com-lawB^  we  must  not  forget  that  he  was 
a  late  convert  to  the  opinions  of  others  who 
would  certainly  have  carried  them  with  or 
without  his  help  sooner  or  later.  Nor  need 
we  omit  to  notice  that  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  revival  of  the  income-tiix,  which 
liad  slept  since  the  time  of  Pitt,  and  which 
we  have  never  since  got  rid  of.  It  was  hotly 
denounced  by  men  like  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Macauhiy — the  latter  of  whom  presented 
powerful  petitions  against  it  from  Edinburgh, 
as  a  war-Lix,  excusable  like  impressment  for 
the  navy  iu  time  of  wivr,  or  like  t!ie  burning 
of  a  town  ill  actual  conflict  between  two 
nnnies,  but  in  itself  a  most  injurious  ex- 
[>edieDt.  There  was  a  party  then,  as  there  is 
a  party  now- -especially  among  doctrinaire 
Radicak— who  justified  the  tax,  and  Mr-Roe- 
buck was  on  that  side.  It  is  admitted  by 
economists  that  in  theory  it  is  a  perfect  tax ; 
but  Mr,  Mill,  while  admitting  this,  denounces 
it  in  the  strongest  terms  on  practical  groundfl, 
and  i^ecommends  a  c^irefuUy  graduated  house- 
tax  instead.  This,  of  course,  is  not  the  place 
for  discussing  the  merits  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  but  it  may  be  added  that  the  house- 
tax  wliich  in  1851  ttiok  the  place  of  the  old 
odious  window -tax,  was  not  considered  by  any 
party  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  subject 


Sir  Robert  Peel  waa  the  intelligcot  friend  of 
art,  litemture,  and  seience,  and  m  waum  adro^ 
cnte  for  the  odmiiKion,  or  rather  die  hearty 
introduction^  of  tlie  ]>oure3t  to  their  ad  van 
tigea.      He  waa  the  steadfast  advocat«  of  the 
throwing  open  of  parks,  picture-gtdlmea,  mti 
museums  to  the  general  public.     Tlie  list  *4 
his  acU  of  "patronage,"  as  it  Is  caUed,  is  a  Iwnjf 
one,  but  his  way  of  conferring  "favoara"  «*■ 
in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  him.    To 
Tliomas  Hood  he  awarded  a  yearly  j^ensinn  of 
illOO,   which   was   continueil   to  hia  widow, 
Faraday,  the  gi'eat  chemist,  r&oeived  £M  ptt 
annum.     Dr.  Buck  land,  hoot^  as  a  heretic 
(for  the  side  he  took  in  geological  advocatrf), 
was  created  Bean  of  Westminater  hy  Vttl 
To  Mrs.  Somerville  he  awarded  a  pctwian: 
and  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Frances  Browne  wut 
equally  fortunate.     Not  to  mention  the  nii- 
merous  cases  in  which  he  found  govcmmeiil 
appointments  for  the    flona   of   meritortooi 
writers  or  artists,  it  may  be  recorded  tliat  it 
waa  at  his  hands  that  Sou  they  and  Wrnd»- 
worth  received  their  pensions  of  X3*X),  JaoMt 
Montgomery,  i^loO,  Mr.  M*t^illoch  md  Ulr. 
Fraser-Tytler,  X200.     In  each  case  we  sficai 
now  of  a  yearly  pension,  and  it  will  be  notiwl 
that  the  awards  are  quite  independent  of  jk)B' 
tical  considerations: --James  MontgunjCFj,f«Jr 
example,  was  a  Radical.    Haydon,  the  paictrr^ 
was  not  a  particulariy  amiable  man  is  lui 
public  relations,  but  hia  mournful  ipfW  it 
ceived  instant  attention  from  the  meat  htf* 
assed   politician   in    the   country;   aod  tht 
awarding  of  the  pension  to  France*  Uroww 
is  one  of  many  facts  which  point  to  a  ^ 
de4al  of  minute  observ^ation  on  P»^el'i  part. 

And  as  to  Peel's  opponent  we  hari;  noirlo 
regard  him  in  a  different  light  Iu  fiilum« 
have  to  contemplate  Disraeli — afterwaril?  W 
of  Beaconsfield,  and,  in  a  special  d«frctv  tltf 
conrtdant  of  his  sovereign— in  a  new  attil»l*> 
He  no  longer  presents  bimaelf  to  advene  cHii* 
cism  in  the  light  of  an  adventurer,  a  TinJi^JT^ 
or  solicitous  freedancse— he  is  now,  or  i»  >biil 
to  become,  a  recognized  political  leader,  1^* 
st^irtling  contnist  between  the  rccklenHM*^ 
the  Hunnpneile  L^Ueri  woid  the  digni6«dtod 
courteous  estimate  of  Lord  John  BobkUi^ 
wlnrli  reference  has  been  made,  anggiite  ^ 
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key-note,  and  to  that  we  si  mil  find  tlie 
Hfe  of  t\m  wnmrkable  man  conforra  itadf. 
Although  he  is  alw^aya  n  biimorist^though 
he  wi  iilwa}'^  an  natlacious  and  Belf-aaserting 
nJien,  showing  truces  of  the  unhappy  diacip- 
Une  of  persecution  and  exiliem  through  which 
htfi  race  and  fiimily  hiul  passed —he  is  now 
ahout  to  present  himself  before  England  and 
thtf  world  as  a  responsible  leader  of  njen,  and 
htt»  whole  attitude  is  changed  accordingly. 

The    Anti-Corn  daw    League    ha<l    accom- 

pliahed  th^  work  for  which  it  had  been  organ- 

ij^MJ,  and  xU  leaders  determined  to  bring  ita 

active  operations  to  a  clo«e.     A  meeting  wa-s 

held  on  the  Sd  of  July  at  the  Town  Hall, 

cheater,   under    the   presidency  of   Mr, 

Ison.     Richaixl  Cobden  addressed  the  as- 

atiiibly^  and  congratulated  them  on  the  suc- 

cew  which   they  had  achieved,  and  on  the 

iiistruction  conveyed   to  the  people,   which 

make  it  impossible  ever  again  to  ira- 

oora-lawB.     Speaking  of  Sir  Roljert 

Peel^  be  nid,  "If  be  hoa  lost  office,  he  has 

,ed   a  country.     For  my  part,  I   would 

ler  descend  into  private  life  with  that  last 

measure  of  bis  in  my  hand,  than  mount  to 

highest  pinnacle  of  human  power."    lie 

eluded  by  moving  "That  an  Act  of  Parlia- 

metit  having  been  passed,  providing  for  the 

abolition  of  the  com*lawB  in  February,  1849, 

it  is  deemed  expedient  to  susf^end  the  active 

opera tinns  of  the  Anti- Corn- law  League  j  aiid 

the  executive  council  is  hereby  requested  to 

Iftke  thtf  nooessary  step  for  making  up  and 

doflijag  the  affairs  of  the  League  with  as  little 

ii4rl»y    Afl    posaible.^      It    was    subsequently 

r«Molved  "that  after  the  payment  of  the  first 

ImtiklBieat  (20  per  cent),  the  subscribers  to 

ib«  j^260^fKX^  League  fund  be  released  from  all 

fitrlber  babilities."     After  settling  some  mat* 

tttn  of  <letad«  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting, 

iui4  indeed  the  proceedings  of  the  League  it- 

«elly  closed  by  Mr.  Cobden'ti  reminding  them 

Unit  tb^  wore  under  obligations  to  the  queen, 

vlio  was  said  to  have  favoured  their  cause  as 

<ili#  of  humanity  and  justice;  and  their  last 

let  befof«  finally  separating  was  to  give  three 

bcarty  cheers  for  her  majesty. 

To  Mr.  George  Wilson,  who  had  devoted 


almost  his  whole  time  to  the  Leaguo,  atxl  had 
hiboured  incessantly,  repeatedly  refusing  to 
accept  any  remuneration,  the  members  of  the 
League  unanimously  determined  to  present  a 
sum  of  not  leas  than  jglO,()00.  To  eacli  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  council,  who  Imd 
been  constant  in  their  efForli*,  and  who 
had  attended  hundreds  of  meetings,  a  silver 
tea  and  coffee  service  was  presented,  and  it 
then  remained  to  make  some  suitable  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  unremitting  exertions  of  a 
leader  who  had  siieriliced  fortune,  ease,  leisure, 
private  advantages,  and,  to  a  great  degree, 
health,  to  the  cause  of  which  he  had  been  the 
chief  supporter  and  advoaite.  Tliere  was  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  hirge  sum  of  money. 
The  desire  of  the  members  of  the  League  and  of 
the  h'ee -traders  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  to 
retain  Richard  Cobden  in  parliament  as  the 
representative  of  their  principles,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  secure  his  services  to  the  public. 
In  a  very  short  time  it  was  intimated  that  the 
stjm  of  £80,(MM>  had  been  placed  at  hm  dts- 
fjosal  by  the  contributions  of  his  countrymen; 
and  by  an  equally  spontaneous  movement  Mr. 
Bright  was  requested  to  accept  the  gift  of  a 
fine  library,  as  an  expression  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  free-traders  throughout  the  country  of 
bis  invaluable  aid  in  the  great  work  that  had 
been  accomplished. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  Recollections,  has 
i"e corded  that  he  voted  against  t!ie  Protection 
of  Life  Bill,  and  so  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the 
Conservative  ministry  on  Irish  groonda.  He 
thought  it  wrong  to  arrest  men  and  to  put 
them  in  prison  on  the  ground  that  they  might 
be  miu*derers  and  housebreakers.  They  might, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  honest  labourers  going 
home  from  their  work.  He  thought  every 
means  should  be  adopted  for  discovering  the 
perpetrators  of  crime  and  bringing  them  to 
justice,  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  right  to 
give  the  majority  of  a  jury  power  to  convict 
upon  sufficient  evidence  a  man  accus«^d  of  mur- 
der. But  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  send 
a  man  to  prison  ufx)n  evidence  that  he  hud 
been  out  at  night  without  any  further  offence. 
It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  so-called 
"Irish  Coercion*'  bill  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
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weut  out  of  power,  auil  Lord  John  Russell 
was  at  ODCe  aent  for  to  form  a  govemmeat. 
He  eodeavoiired  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Dalhoiisie,  Lord  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  but  they  would  not  join  the  Whig 
ranks,  and  for  a  moment  he  had  to  consider 
whether  he  could  pn>pofle  a  junction  with  the 
Protectionists'— but  neither  principle  nor  pru- 
dence would  allow  him  to  do  so :  that  ib  what 
he  tells  U8,  and  we  may  perhaps  wonder  how 
he  oould  ever  have  ent42rtaineil  the?  notion 
after  the  Edinburgh  letter,  Still  more  may 
we  wonder  that  he  should  have  held  a  long 
and  friendly  conference  with  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  whicli  ended  In  his  declining  to  ask 
for  the  assistance  of  the  duke^s  friends  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry.  The  Whig 
leader  must  have  had  little  reliance  on  the 
power  of  hia  party  to  roaintain  a  majority, 
and  yet,  as  it  turned  out,  the  Conservatives 
were  disorganized  and  never  again  existed 
in  the  sense  of  a  party  holding  the  position 
which  it  inaiiitained  under  Peei»  That  Con- 
servative body  was  never  restored  to  power 
and  influence  after  the  resignation  of  its  leader, 
and  the  Protectionists  were  in  such  a  minority 
that  it  wa§  poaeible  for  the  Whig,  or,  as  tt  \\as 
now  called  the  Liberal  government  to  hold  itd 
own  without  abandoning  principle  by  a  coali- 
tion with  the  landed  or  agricultural  interest. 
Lord  John  of  oourae  wa;9  &-st  lord  of  the 
treasury.  Lord  Cotteuham  was  lord -chan- 
cellor, Lord  Lanadowne  president  of  tlie  coun- 
cil, and  Sir  George  Grey  home  secretaiy; 
Lord  PaJmerston  was  foreign  secretary;  Earl 
Grey  colouiid  secretary,  Mr»  Charles  Wood 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Lord  Ckrendon 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay,  who  had  been  re-elected  for  Edinburgh 
by  a  large  majority,  did  not  like  to  accept  any 
office  which  would  divert  him  from  his  literary 
work,  m  he  was  made  paymaster  of  the  forcses. 
Mr.  Shell  accepted  the  office  of  master  of  the 
mint,  for  which  he  had  the  reproaches  (easUy 
answered)  of  Fearguii  O'Connor  and  the  Young 
Ii-eland  party.  Sir  John  Jer via  was  attorney- 
eueral,  the  Earl  of  Bea8boi*ough  lord- lie u- 
fiDt  of  Ir^knd,  and  Mr.  Labouchero  hia 
chief  aecietary.  The  cabinet  was,  as  tlie  pre- 
mier explained,  not  one  whicli  could  be  united 


on  every  meaaore  likely  to  come  tip  for  di 
cunion,  but  on  the  question  of  free*Umde  ihef 

was  but  one  opinion.  He  was  favourjiblc  U 
improvement  in  the  representation  of  tb 
people,  but  would  not  be  a  jJtirty  to  an; 
scheme  making  an  organic  cliange  in  the  £ran< 
ckise.  There  was  some  evideuo^»  if  not  J 
timidity,  at  least  of  pn>bf*ble  indecision  m  llie 
new  government  therefore,  and  the  first  ID**- 
sure  brought  forward  served  the  fmrpfrntd 
calling  Loixi  George  Bentinck  to  the  from 
again.  A  new  sugar  duties  bill  wa»  mU^ 
duced,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  maks  the 
duties  permanent^  redndng  the  iUfferetiliil 
duties  year  by  year  till  1851,  when  tliej  Wfw 
to  disappear  entirely,  and  all  sugnr  WM  to 
come  in  at  the  same  rate  of  duty.  Some  (fioH' 
pensations  were  to  be  gi%'en  to  the  Wcat  h- 
dia  planters  by  encouraging  the  migmtiiiH 
of  free-negro  labour  from  Stem  Leone  uA 
other  parts  of  Africa,  and  by  reducisig  lb 
differential  duty  on  West  India  rum  fnun 
eighteenf>eoce  to  a  shilling*  Sir  Robert  Fed, 
though  he  thought  that  free-labonr  nojpi 
should  have  a  longer  pieriod  of  protedJtfD, 
supported  the  bill,  but  Lord  George  BeiUiack 
and  the  Protectionists  oppoaed  it.  The  rm^ 
was  a  long  debate  and  an  amend inro(«  vtiu^ 
Loitl  John  said  would^  if  ciirried,  oiaM  the 
reaignation  of  the  ministry.  On  a  divisflon  ^\* 
government  measure  was  carried  h^v  A  l»xp 
majority,  and  passed  in  the  House  of  L^ 
against  the  opposition  of  Brougham  and  Sttt* 
ley,  and  the  Bishniia  of  Oxftjrd  anil  LooJou. 

The  difficulty  W4is  still  Ireland,  where  htam 
and  crime  were  increasing,  and  in  fift>-cig|it 
districts  the  distress  was  beyond  ooJiuw? 
imagination  to  realire.  The  mortal itj  w» 
frightful.  In  Skibbereen  alone,  out  of  5i^^ 
inhabitants,  5000  died  in  three  iaoDtb«w* 
15,000  were  in  such  want  that  '  '^ 

tell  on  each  morning  how  fhf 
cure  food  for  tlie  day. 

At  Ban  try  "  died  from  st^iv  j 
verdict  given  at  forty-three  iij'i  *^ 

the  same  time.     Cattle  were  woundcii  va  w*^ 
fields  by  the  famishing  pcaAants,  v^  '  "'  ^"^^ 
the  blood  of  the  animals  to  aaimag**  i 
of  hunger.    To  reckless  <  *j««ttti» 

tions  had  been  lidded  lht>  L ^^^  ^''^*^ 
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liA<l  caused  not  a  deficient   harvest 
but  Actual  dearth.     The  estmiated 

the  potato  and  oat  crops  for  1846  was 
DO,<XXK  Tlie  Report  of  the  Coinmi^ioners 
f  Foor-Uw  Inquiry  in  1635  had  stated  tlmt 
bere  vcre  then  between  eleven  and  twelve 
lUijdred  thousand  agricvUtund  labourers  in 
reland  whose  average  earnings  did  not  ex- 
eed  from  two  shilliuga  to  btdf-a-crown  a  week 
neb; — that  these  with  their  families  repre- 
iruied  nenrly  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
luiuan  lM?iug8,  in  distress  and  out  of  work 
hirty  weeks  in  the  year.  Another  com  mis- 
ioo  WAS  now  appointed  (1847),  under  the  pre- 
^Amticy  of  Lord  Devon,  and  it  elicited  that 
beee  p<?ople  were  the  worst  boui^ed,  the  worst 
wl,  and  the  worst  clothed  of  any  in  Eurojie. 
.'hey  dwelt  in  mud  caljins  with  straw  for  beda^ 
ived  on  s(>are  meals  of  potatoes  with  the 
iccusional  addition  of  a  herring  or  a  little 
»uttermilk,  were  nearly  always  huugry,  and 
were  clothed  in  r«gs.  When  the  potatoes 
Uiiappeared  they  had  nothing,  except  where 
b©y  could  obtain  the  laver  or  sea- weed,  or 
i  few  wild  roots.  It  was,  as  Lord  John 
to^)^  8Aid>  A  famine  of  the  tliirteenth  cen- 
^v  with  a  population  of  the  nineteenth. 
^Bie  n^medies  proix>sed  and  adopted  were  a 
Poor-law  Extension  Act  for  Ireland  and  a 
temporary  Relief  Act.  It  was  computed  that 
Lka  extrfu^rdinary  expenditure  caused  by  the 
EiiDine,  and  to  be  taken  from  tlie  imperial 
V  >-r,  would  be  ;f 8,000,000,  in  addition 
.  J  1,000  that  had  to  be  advanced.  It 
piPIWQeBftiy,  therefore,  for  the  chancellor  of 
Ikl  exchequer  to  borrow  that  amount,  and 
ilik  wie  done  at  £3, 1».  6d.  per  cent;  and  to 
apedite  its  payment  into  the  treasury,  which 
W9B  ncftrly  exliausted  by  the  demands  made 
Lifpoii  it,  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  was  allowed 
1^  who  would  pay  their  contn- 
re  the  18th  of  June,  and  4  per 
Bent  to  those  who  should  pay  them  before  the 
|Hb  <il  September. 

^^ready  the  proposals  of  the  government 
to  infl|:w*nd  tht»  operation  of  the  corn  bill  and 
ntion  laws,  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
both  houses,  so  that,  as  far  as 
m£ftd  was  concerned,  there  was  total  repeal 
mil  iUni^    and   the  change  in  the 


navigation  laws  was  to  fadJitate  the  importa- 
tion of  food  to  Irish  ports.  At  the  very  out- 
set (in  August,  1846),  a  measure  ha^l  been 
passed  giving  power  to  the  lord-lieutenant  to 
summon  a  meeting  of  magistrates  in  any 
district  where  there  was  scarcity  of  employ- 
ment, and  enabling  them  to  order  the  execu- 
tion of  public  works  most  needed  in  the 
locality  and  to  an  extent  in  proimrtiou  to  the 
want  of  employment.  The  charges  were  to 
be  defrayed  by  a  loan  from  the  treasury. 
These  works,  however,  were  not  for  some 
time  of  any  great  importance,  and  in  August, 
1840,  we  find  the  turbulent  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  addressing  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell 
in  the  Freeman^s  Journal  in  which  he  says : — 

"  It  is  not  on  the  miserable  and  peddling 
scale  of  levelling  hills  on  a  mail-coach  road 
that  the  physical  wants  of  a  numerous  people 
are  to  be  relieved,  but  by  those  extensive  and 
necessary  improvements  which,  while  they 
mitigate  distress,  will  afford  to  the  goveni- 
meut  an  adequate  remuneration — such  as  the 
erection  of  quays  and  piers  along  tlie  western 
and  southern  coasts,  by  which  the  existing 
misery  would  be  relieved,  and  courage  given 
to  the  hardy  natives  along  those  coasts  to 
explore  and  cultivate  the  rich  and  abundant 
fisheries  on  which  any  benevolent  statesman 
could  draw  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Those  are  public  works  which  the 
people  have  a  right  to  exi>ect  in  return  for 
the  ample  revenues  with  which  their  industry 
enriches  the  exchequer.'* 

The  archbishop^B  letter  goes  on  to  annoimce 
that  the  Irish  people  could  not  be  diverted 
from  **  repeal"  by  the  most  dexterous  .ippli- 
cation  of  Whig  patronage,  aud  he  speaks 
bitterly  of  those  who  are  in  favour  of  infidel 
colleges,  by  which  he  means  the  institution 
by  Peel  at  the  time  of  the  Maynooth  grant 
of  three  colleges  in  Ireland — in  Cork,  Belfast, 
and  Oalway,  in  which  the  education  was  to 
be  secular.  They  were  to  be  affiliated  to  a 
new  university,  to  be  called  the  Queen 'u  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland.  It  was,  of  course,  intended 
to  establish  neutral  unsectarian  means  of 
education,  and  the  meuure  pnsied,  but  with 
the  bitter  opposition  of  the  extreme  supporters 
both  of  the  Protestant  and  the  Boman  Church. 
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Sir  Robert  Harry  Itiglis,  tbetiltrarFratcatanti 
gave  them  the  ushme  of  **  the  Godless  CoUegea." 
O'CoQodl,  the  pope,  and  the  Bomaii  Catholic 
clerg>  in  Ir^laud  took  up  the  woni,  and  they 
reiiiamed  subjects  for  controversy  for  many 
years. 

But  the  admimatration  of  relief  by  eiu  ploy- 
ing the  people  on  the  roads  and  public  workji 
oould  not  be  successfully  continued,  even 
though  the  wages  were  to  be  carefully  kept 
twopence  a  day  below  the  agriciUturaJ  pay  in 
the  district  The  small  farmers  came  to  work, 
or  to  do  what  they  called  work,  on  the  roads 
and  drove  out  the  famtahing  labourers. 

**  Labour,"  wrote  the  Times,  **  has  been  both 
injuriouaJy  enhanced  and  diverted.  The  alter- 
native, or  mere  boj>e,  of  pottering  a  lialf-day 
on  the  road,  or  some  such  "improvement,' 
has  withdrawn  labour  from  tlie  tielda  of  the 
few  Irish  agriculturists  worthy  of  that  name, 
from  the  raOroada  in  progress,  and  to  a  very 
remarkable  extent  from  this  island.  It  is 
said  that  this  year,  when  the  demand  for 
labour  has  been  far  beyond  all  precedent, 
there  have  been  fewer  Irishmen  ofi*ering 
th<;mselvea  for  harvest  or  railway  work  than 
were  ever  known.  The  story  among  the  Irish 
immigrants  themselves  is  that  their  friends 
are  staying  at  home  in  the  hope  of  employ- 
meut  in  their  own  neighbourhuod  from  the 
recent  :iiid  forthcoming  gniiit^.  If  we  are 
dying  of  hunger,  we  mu^t  kill  tlie  milch  cow 
for  tlie  sake  of  its  fle^h.  We  must,  and  tiiere 
ts  an  end  of  the  question.  But  it  is  ra  well 
to  remember  tliat  small  measures  of  imnie- 
diale  and  extraordinary  relief  are  dearly  pur- 
chased/* 

At  the  end  of  Jauuai'y,  1847,  when  the 
extension  of  the  poor-law  and  the  immediate 
relief  acts  were  introduced,  Lord  John  Euasell 
aimounced  that  the  lal>oui'-rate  act  would  be 
withdrawn,  as  the  landlords  had  grossly  mis- 
managed its  working ;  that  the  people  would 
be  immediately  Lxken  off  the  roadsi,  and  en- 
itbled  to  woik  on  their  own  hoidinga,  by  being 
aupplied  with  fooil  through  local  relief  com- 
mittees, working  in  connection  with  the  poor* 
law  guardiansL  The  svim  of  XDO»iX>0  was  Ui 
l>e  lent  to  buy  seed  for  tenants  on  the  security 
uf  the  ensuing  harvest,  and  i'l,<HKJ,tK)0  to  be 


applied  to  the  redamotion  ol  wmtUi 
wliich  government  waa  to  hare  tin?  puw* 

pnrcliaae. 

When  nigh  to  the  doae  of  bia  oaf«er,  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  announced  with  rectpect  to  II^* 
land  a  creed  which,  so  far  aa  its  priocipli  k 
concerned,  would  satisfy  Uie  most  exaetiog  of 
Irish  politicians  or  agitAtofm.    The  prtDctple  it 
not  for  diacuasion  in  this  place,  nor  um  the 
measures  taken  for  Irish  f«U«l  in  tli6  IsMer 
years  of  this  decade.    But  at  or  alter  the  UtM 
of  the  Poor  Law  Extension  Act  (1847)  mwJ 
the  Temporary  Relief  Act,  the  aooounti  gireo 
in  evidence  before  committeca,  or  othentiar 
authentically  communicated  to  Parltajneal^  of 
the  state  of  things  in  that  unhappy  ooniiti^ 
at  this   time  are  so  striking  as  to  dtsmtf 
notice,    The  Rev.  H.  Montgomery,  in  Juue, 
1847,  gave  evidence  of  the  mot^t  dbcoura^fl; 
kind.     ^*  I  have  travelle<l,"  said  he,  *•  tbro^gli 
a  considerable  portion  of  Ireland  in  the  coum 
of  the  last  two  years.     From  Boagooimop  iO 
Chire  on  both  sides,  but  especially  m  6r 
Connaught  side  ol  the  rirer,  I  aaw  an  iift- 
mense  population  apparently  almost  unuu' 
ployed  even  in  the  early  part  of  thu  hanrtt 
In  Roscommon,  in  Gal  way,  and  in  Clare  tlerv 
were  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  apporrii 
to  be  entirely  idle,  their  fields  overgrown  vitfe 
weeds,  theur  housea  in  a  st'ite  of  rulti.  tiirir 
persons  foul  and  wTetclied,  and  altugelli*^  u^ 
a  state  of  destitution  which  I  did  not  Ulien 
existed  in  any  portion  of  the  worlil.    Tbt 
idleness  appeared    to   be   uuiveiaaJ ;   I  •** 
scarcely  any  rnan  working.    The  n<ldi  we* 
overgrown  with  weeds.     You  might  kuot  i 
potato-garden  by  seeing  a  green  leaf  «>*• 
sionally  appearing  nmiihft   luxuriant  wn^ 
whilst  men  and  women  were  stondh^  i^^ 
or  lying  in  the  ditches  in  perfect  idkuc** 
Of  the  union  of  Eilrush  in  county  Clue  «* 
Lave  the  following  dicary  reitird  from  ^ 
^»en  of  Captain   Kennedy,  the  oowiauiiif*' 
tton  being  official,  and  diited  in  Kovembcrol 
the  same  year  (1847): — **The  nurth  and  wrttw 
the  union  of  Kilrush,  including  the  diviw'"** 
of  KUmurry,  Kilmacduane,  Killard*  KilK 
and  a  part  of  Moyarta,  are  in  a  moift  lanuii^' 
able  state.     The  parts  on  tl»e  ccttst  iin  n^ 
densely  populated   with  a  iiirf<diggiD^  «1^ 
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ibcritigi  tUii'Cfitchiiig)  amphibious 
ion ;  na  bad  iiBherm^dn  as  they  ar«  Agri- 
The)'  have  uo  regular  mode  of 
'livelihood.  They  are  iiieii.,  iinpro- 
lifid  utterly  Without  foresight.  Lavish 
IstAUt  expenditure  may  keep  them  from 
Ion  ;  but  it  will  require  years  u(  good 
ement  and  well-deviAetl  meiisurea  to 
Ui«iu  independent  or  self -support  Lag. 
acres  of  reckitued  bog*  pkuted  witb 
B,  ha»  heretofore  supplied  their  wants, 
idered  them  ot^utent  on  the  fowest  po«j- 
hie  of  eiiiJtence* 

the  district  I  have  remarked  upon  I 

ou«s-third  of  the  population  will  l^e 

without  food  at  Chriatmiis,  two- thirds 

g  bufore  February,  and  the  wliote  de- 

'  food  or  money  before  May.     Many  of 

jitiitionH  are  uo  better  than  a  fojt-earth, 

infOAte»  in  their  appearance,  clothing, 

ide  of  living  hardly  human.    Thh*  class 

HKKiively  content  and  u ncom plain iug. 

^00  of  Bcmtching  the  laud  does  uot 

the  name  of  cultivation.    Their  at- 

are  inferior  to  that  I  have  seen  among 

Amerioaii  IndiauB.'^ 

Hm  o{  h  kind  even  more  painful  may 

omitted,  for  it  la  not  eaay  to  quote 

iuga  without  being  suspected,  or  at 

DcuBe<i,  of  an  intention  to  point  a  one- 

oral. 

witli  his  view3  of  improving  tlie  con- 
of  Ireland  tliat  some  of  the  mo«t  hon- 
recoUections  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
career  in  parliament  are  connected, 
,/  wrote  Mj%  Disraeli,  ''  Mr.  Smith  of 
k»ti  was  examined  by  a  pailiiimentary 
ttee,  and  asked  what  measure  of  all 
would  b<s  the  one  most  calculated  to 
e  the  agriculture  and  condition  of 
,  he  did  uot  reply»  as  some  might  have 
fctcd,  Uvat  the  most  efficieut  measure 
be  to  drain  the  bags;  but  his  answer 
.fii-anec  the  construction  of  railways  and 
gricultural  imi>rovement  will  speedily 

Ulnstrate  the  value  of  nulways  to  an 
ftitiid  [KipulatioUi  Mr.  Smith  of  Dean- 
id«  *that  the  improvouH^nt  of  the  land 
only  on  eacli  sinle  of  the  railway 


so  constructed  would  be  so  great,  that  it  would 
pay  the  cost  of  the  whole  construction.'  He 
added  that  there  were  few  diiitricts  in  Ireland 
in  which  luilway  communication  could  be  in- 
troduced, where  the  vidue  of  the  couniiy 
through  which  the  mil  way  passed  would  not 
be  raised  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  whole  cost 
of  the  railway.  Arguing  on  an  area  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  for  every  square  mile, 
after  deducting  the  land  occupied  by  fences, 
roadSi  find  buildings,  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston 
entered  into  a  calculatiou  of  tlie  gain  deriv- 
able from  the  mere  earring  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  mul  the  back  carriage  of  manure, 
ooals,  tilea,  bricks,  and  other  materials,  and 
estimated  the  saving  through  those  means  oir 
every  squai-e  mile  to  more  than  £^00^  ov 
something  above  £600  on  1280  acres  abutting 
each  mile  of  railway,  this  being  the  difference 
of  the  co*t  of  cfUTiage  under  the  old  motle  of 
conveyance  as  compared  with  the  new.  Follow- 
ing up  this  calculation,  he  showed  that  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  railway  would  improve  the 
land  through  which  it  passed  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  two  million  acres  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
on  each  aide,  and  taken  at  t\venty-tjve  years* 
purchase,  would  equal  twenty -four  millions 
Hterlijig  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
land." 

The  subject  led  to  much  discussion,  and 
Lord  Geoi'ge  was  not  backward  with  a  very 
detinite  scheme.  His  proposition  was,  that 
for  every  £1CK)  expended  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  imperifd  government  in  railway  con- 
struction, .£200  should  be  lent  by  government 
at  the  veiy  lowest  interest  at  which,  on  the 
credit  of  the  government,  that  amount  could 
be  raised,  so  that  if  two  millions  w^ere  pro- 
duced annutdly  for  four  yeara  by  the  Irisli 
companies,  the  impei-ial  government  should 
advance  an  additional  four  millions^  insuring 
in  Ireiand  for  four  yeat^  the  expeaiditure  of 
six  millions  a  year  in  public  works  of  an  use- 
ful and  reproductive  nature.  "Tlds  piopoj*i- 
tion  was  recommended  by  Lord  George  as 
offering  an  ample  security  for  tlie  public  loan. 
For  this  purpose  he  adduced  evidence  to  show 
thiit  the  worst  railroad  ever  yet  constructed  in 
this  country,  or  Scotland,  or  Belgium,  would 
afPnil  an  ample  security  under  such  cirmni- 
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stances*  He  assumed  that  the  goverDment 
would  lend  themojieyat  34  per  cent,  and  take 
the  whole  railway  as  8«curity,  Couaequently 
a  line  paying  £7  u[.»ou  j£3CM)cxjieiided  would 
afford  am  pi*;  security  for  £'2{)0  lent  by  Uie  state 
at  £^,  Ui*.  per  cent,  and  he  WJia  therefore  j>re- 
pared  to  prove  that  a  line  which  paid  but  a 
dividend  of  £2,  (>*.  Sd.  per  cent^  would  afford 
perfect  security  for  the  interetst  of  the  loon 
made  by  the  government." 

Tlie  accounts  of  the  conditiou  of  the  Irish 
[jeasantry  at  this  time  are  more  dreadful  than 
any  that  are  to  be  found  out  of  ancient  re- 
cords of  |jestilence,  war^  and  fanaine^  and  in 
moat  of  the  details  very  closely  reaemble  them* 
Women  and  children  picking'  up  the  refuse  of 
the  mw  rootd  on  which  cattle  liave  been  fed 
on  the  deck  of  a  steamer ;  gaunt  corpses  found 
nemly  naked  in  bare  and  deserted  huta; 
human  skeletons  crawling  along  the  roads  or 
leaning  against  the  low  stone  waUs ;  a  atory 
not  of  utter  destitution  and  misery  only,  but 
of  helplessness  and  abandonment  of  edbrts  for 
amelioration  ;  graveyards  where  dogs  fight  in 
horrible  contention,  and  where  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  scarcely  covered  by  the  earth 
lightly  raked  over  them;  people  dying  of 
w&nt^  in  some  cases  where  they  have  the  price 
of  bread,  but  finding  none  for  sale  in  the  bare 
and  desolate  place  in  which  they  stay^  have 
not  the  heart  to  journey  to  the  next  town  or 
village  to  buy  a  loaf  or  a  quart  of  me^L  We 
need  not  enter  into  these  di-eadful  details,  nor 
of  the  inadequacy  of  any  hastily  organized 
plan  of  relief  to  meet  such  widely  extended 
and  general  destitution. 

It  is  not  surprising  thai  crime  increaiBed, 
nor  that  the  government  liiwl  eventually  to 
bring  in  a  Coercion  Bill  only  a  httle  less 
stringent  in  some  particulars  than  that  upon 
which  they  had  defeated  the  former  ministry. 
Sedition  almost  ceased  to  be  sedition,  it  wiia 
advocated  so  boldly  and  openly.  Treason  was 
»»houted  rather  than  talked,  and  the  violent 
maledictions  of  John  Mitchel,  the  ex^trava- 
gancea  of  Smith  0*Bneu*  and  the  fervid  poeti- 
cal  denunciations  of  Meagher  **of  the  Sword  " 
(so  called  because  he  had  said  he  did  not 
see  why  the  sword  should  not  be  Ukken  u]i 
against  Cngl;Lnd}i  had  taken  the  ]}Iace  of  the 


le^  revolutionary  but  far  more  t^ffectoai  sjk 

peds  of  **the  Liljerator."   For  the  Youiig  Inj' 
hmd  party  had  superseded  the  more  potriil 
scheme  by  which  O'Connell  could  n-^K^iitedJy 
menace   England    with    monster  demotisin* 
tions,  and  yet  not  overstep  the  line  of  trfft- 
son.    The  ** Repeal  year"  bad  paased  witboot 
repeal.  -The  son  of  Uie  great  Agita^r  had 
been  denounced  in  the  columns  of  th«  CnM 
Irithmaa,  which  instructed  its  resuiers  to  uic, 
in  street  fighting,  muskets^  vitriol,  molten  lead, 
broken  glass  for  maiming  the   horses*  feet 
John  CConnell  had   i^een   to  Paris,  aud  a 
bad  been  represented  that  be  there  collected 
subscriptions  for  " the  cause.*    ''In  the  utsw 
of  the  country,"  said  tlie    Vniied  Iruthmnn, 
**  we  disavovr  the  scandalous  negotiator/'  "  Let 
no  man  in  Fmnce  dream  that  this  daatanj* 
this  bom  slave  and  beggnr,  represents  IreLiiHl, 
or  is  in  any  manner  authorised  to  offer  Irt- 
land%  arm  in  war  to  any  nation,  leait  of  ail 
to  England."    **  Ireland  spurns  him,  aad  wilf 
yet  cui'se  the  very  name  he  bearsL."*    TbeT 
were  always  in  full  cry  for  a  fight,  these  geall^ 
men,  and  in  that  they  entirely  dilTerwl  (rooi 
the  man  who  was  superior  to  tliem  all  is  i 
political  leader.    They  quarrelled  wiih  Lim 
because  he  did  not  mean  fighting;  and  v 
they  had  nothing  better  to  do,  they  tuM  ^ 
quarrelling  and  fighting  among  themwlTw. 
or  in  inventing  insulting  epithets  for  rtdi 
other.     **The  Kepeal   year"  had  come  uJ 
gone,  and  Daniel  O'ConncU  was  dead. 

But  we  must  take  another  glanoe  bockt*nL 
We  have  told  the  stor^*  of  the  coming  "f  t! 
tirade,  and  it  is  necessary  to  return  for  •  J'  ' 
while  to  other  events  which  have  been  tu- 
ning parallel  with  the  main  narralive.    hi  re- 
counting the  history  of  thtsee  years  we  mtt^t 
every  now  and  then  return  on  the  main  trick, 
and  see  how  some  of  the  byway*,  ibe  ii^** 
issues,  come  into  the  liighwTiy  of  pro^roSi"* 
lead  off  from  it.    We  liavc  yet  a  few  \v    !■ ' 
say  before  entering  uj^on  the  year  of  u 
tions,  and  touching  here  and  thens  somif  ^^ 
that  come  into  tlje  decide  ^^ 
now  occupie<J.     We  Irnve  i'  i 
whidi  took  place  in  LancAshine,  and  to  ^ 
designs  uf  the  Chartists  in  the  (Wiriy  ptftw 
the  queen's  reign.    Those  diaturbanoiaf 
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to  diuiinifibed  wagi;^.  In 
ice  ttx>ope  were  sent  to  occupy  the 
jrse,  and  both  there  and  in  Ijancashire, 
I8e<iuently  in  the  agricultui-aJ  districts 
ti  the  labourers  were  suffering  great  dis- 
ih©  very  time  that  they  were  told  to 
nicai  force  to  prevent  the  meetings  of 
lliilf  the  Xte^gue — tbere  were  frequent 
BKork  of  incendiaries  who  burnt  ricka, 
;  sacked  and  nfterwarda  set  h'ght  to 
g-hous»e*i.  We  are  tohi  by  Mifc>a  Mnr- 
Ihat  hixtly  Peel  received  an  anonymous 
I  thftt  Drayton  Manor  would  be  bm-ned 
A  giiaxxl  was  procured  to  watch  it,  but 
tk  was  made.  A  clergy-man  at  Leeds 
tneesage  from  a  body  of  rioters  who 
pBung  hid  way,  that  tltey  intended  to 
i  his  church;  and  he  replied  by  a^ur- 
III  that  it  waa  hia  intention  to  preach 
D  alt  night.  Tliey  did  not  appear. 
irere  many  grotes^iue  elements  among 
eral  sense  of  fear  and  violence,  as  there 
I  to  be  where  people  of  various  callings 
Ui  di0'erent  aims  and  views  ttre  either 
t  into  coalition  or  collision.  Among 
(fit  extraordinary  and  also  the  most 
md  sanguinary  disturbances  were  those 
place  in  Wales.  Their  object  was 
le  numerous  tolbgates,  the  ehargei^ 
which  were  a  heavy  tax  on  the  small 
of  the  rural  districts,  and  sometimes 
4  the  small  profits  of  the  humble  pro- 
ifjich  had  t«>  be  earned  through  by- 
^d  for  a  considerable  distance  to  mar- 
^e  tolk  also  abided  greatly  to  the  price 
Ijple  paid  for  manure  and  other  neces- 
ticles  for  their  fanns. 
Ije  borders  of  C*ttenuarthensliire  and 
ikeahire  a  number  of  gates  which  were 
to  have  been  illegally  set  up  were 
and  the  local  magistrates,  when 
in?  once  <lown,  made  known  that 
Id  oppose  their  re-erection,  and 
became  trnstees  in  order  to  prevent 
m  much  of  a  vict«:>ry  for  the 
people  of  the  district  that  they  began 
t  meetings,  where  it  was  deter- 
at  in  grim  eaniesst  what  was  at 
the  nature  of  a  bold  and  only  half- 
frolic.   perfietratetl    in   dayJii^ht  and 


without  concealment.  If  they  could  destroy 
all  the  objectionable  gates  and  toU -houses  in 
like  manner,  and  persist  in  their  destruction 
at  every  attempt  to  restore  thenii  the  tiustees 
would  be  obliged  to  refrain,  and  tlie  roadsj 
would  become  untaxed  highways.  Conspiracy 
among  such  a  people  was,  like  any  other  seri- 
ous event,  sure  to  be  verbally  associated  witli 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  somebody  found  in 
the  twenty-fourth  cliajiter  of  Genesis  and  the 
sixtieth  verse  what  were  considered  to  be  ap- 
propriate words:  **And  they  blessed  Hebekali, 
and  said  unto  her,  Let  thy  seed  jx^sess  the  gate 
of  those  which  hate  them."  The  leader  of  the 
rioters,  disguised  in  a  huge  bonnet^  cloak,  and 
petticoats,  was  Rebecca,  and  his  follower 
were  his  daughters,,  who  were  iiXso  called  Re- 
beccaites.  Probably  th ei^e  w ere  se  veral  leaders, 
as  the  raids  against  the  obnoxious  toll-gates 
were  frequent,  and  at  considerable  distances. 
During  the  winters  of  1642  and  1843  the 
organization  of  this  conspiracy  was  remaik- 
al>le,  and  their  mode  of  procedure  astounding. 
The  Rebeccaitea  were  never  seen  by  day, 
never  caught  by  watching.  If  their  presence 
w.'is  anticipated  they  were  sure  to  be  several 
miles  aivay.  The  secrecy  with  which  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Imjid  worked,  and  the  completeness 
of  their  intelligence,  made  it  apparently  easy 
for  them  to  luarn  where  there  was  a  watch  kejrt 
for  Ihem  until  tlie  watcheiB  were  tired,  and 
then,  probably  on  that  very  night  the  weary 
toll-keepers  w^ould  be  aroused  by  a  blast  of 
cowhoms,  the  firing  of  shots,  the  sudden  gliU'e 
of  tctrches,  and  the  souEid  of  saw  and  axe. 
The  gang  of  stalwait  desperados  in  women's 
clotVies  siiwed  down  the  gate-posts,  chopped 
the  bars  in  pieces,  and  if  no  resistance  was 
offered,  helped  the  toll -keepers  to  move  out 
their  furniture,  before  roof  and  wall  and  every 
stick  and  stone  of  the  toll -house  was  levelled 
to  the  ground.  It  was  all  done  with  such 
rapidity,  that  while  the  astonished  toll-man 
and  hia  family  were  wondering  and  lamenting, 
they  found  themselves  houseless  amidst  theli' 
furniture,  m  the  wild  weird  gang  went  cbt- 
tering  away  on  their  hoiises  or  ponies,  or 
swiftly  strotle  across  the  tleldK. 

Soldiers  were  sent  to  guanl  the  tolls^  but  it 
would  luive  required  a  small  army  to  jirotect 
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Uif m  aJJ  at  QUce,  and  tbe  cottara  were  inter- 
ested in  seuJiu^  the  dragoons  on  a  wrong 
scent.  About  eighty  gates  were  destroyed  in 
Caermjirtheu  alone,  and  there  were  few  Itjft 
in  CftrdigiOiiahire  and  Pembrokeshire.  Only 
the  old-fashioned  and  legitimate  gates  were 
untouched.  Those  that  were  levelled  had 
been  mostly  put  up  on  byroads  luailtug  to 
lime-kUris;  anJ  as  the  famjtrs  burned  their 
own  lime  for  mauure,  this  was  creating  a 
cruel  irapuat  of  a  uhiMing  on  every  load  of 
stone,  lime,  and  coal  brought  from  the  kiln 
to  the  farm. 

But  a  very  short  time  elapsed  before  Chartist 
agitatonj  went  down  to  see  whether  they  could 
not  combine  with  the  Bebeccaites  in  larger 
operations,  and  the  small  riot  became  a  dan- 
gerous  insurrection.  The  leaders  were  local 
Jack  Cades;  and  under  the  influence  of  tlieii* 
evil  advisers — the  same  school  of  Chaitiiits 
who  liad  alreiidy  denounced  free-trade  and 
the  new  poor-law— they  grew  murderous  and 
bloodthirsty.  For  a  time  they  had  it  idl  their 
own  way.  They  tlii'eatened  to  abolish  justice 
feesj  and  tithes,  to  pull  down  the  workhouses, 
and  com[>el  a  reduction  of  rents.  Police  were 
disaniitd,  troDps  were  miisled,  magistrates  had 
their  houses  lircd  into;  and  at  length  Caer- 
marthen  workhouse  was  half  pulled  down  by 
a  mob  numbering  some  thousands  who  entered 
the  town,  led  by  Rebecca  on  horseback,  and 
carried  among  tlieir  weapons,  saws  and  ;ixe8 — 
brooms  with  which  they  were  to  sweep  the 
very  foundatiuns  of  the  building.  Tlie  gover- 
nor's house  wad  nearly  gutted,  and  he  w;ia 
ringing  the  alarm -bell  when  the  soldiers 
aiTived  after  a  long  journey.  Hundreds  of 
tho  rioters  were  arrested— some  were  slightly 
wounded.  An  end  was  coming  to  Rebecca 
and  her  children,  for  their  new  adherents 
were  men  who  led  them  to  acta  which  at  once 
aroused  public  opinion  against  them*  The 
meetings  in  the*  hills  had  few  sympnthi^sera 
where  nightly  incendiari&m  farmed  part  of  the 
prtjcedure,  «nd  everywhere  armed  bauds  went 
destroying.  Crimes  werticomtuitted.  One  old 
woman  who  ke[>t  a  toll-house  begged  to  save 
her  furniture,  the  thatch  of  her  cottage  having 
been  set  alight.  A  neighbour  dared  not  help 
her  to  put  nut  the  iiame;  slie  ran  back  to  tlie 


jilace,  incautiously  siid  she  knew  mmm  ci  Iht 
rioters^  and   was  slsot  dead.     The  coroner'i 
jury,  too  terrified  to  bring  in  a  true  verdict, 
said  she  died  fix>m  efTusion  of  blood  into  the 
chest,  which  occasioned  saflTocatiou,  but  from 
what  cause  was  unkDowu.    A  royal  prochttna- 
tlon  was  i«ned  and  a  royid  ootninittuon  wim 
sent  down  ta  try  the  prisoners— a  comntissioD 
with  a  merciful  inttrntion,  and  accompsninl 
by  another  commission  to  inqotre  into  ih< 
grievances  complained  of  by  the  n^iters.    ITw 
judge  appointed  for  the  tin«.t  Djoimtisiaa  ww 
£aron  Guiiiey,  who  well  ejipnessed  the  «yni- 
pathy  which  was  originally  manifested  for  lli* 
culprits,  and   for  the  poverty  and  diBtms 
which  had  occasioned  the  first  o0ence<i» 
men   sentenced   to   transportation  add 
their  friends  and  oountrymen  in  a  peujteitl 
spirit,  and  those  whom  thry  addrefa^  wen 
so  conscious  of  their  folly  that  thejf  offewJ 
themselves  as  special  oonstablisa.    I4gbt  •m* 
tenues  were  pa.ssed  on  other  ri<»ters,and  miaij 
vtGVt  dischai'ged  on  the  undersUnding  Lhii 
they  would  cease  from  their  illegal  ad8«fl«l 
would   keep  the  peace.     The  commiasion  <i 
inquiry  discoven;d    that   the  original  gn«i' 
anoea  of  the  turnpike  system  were  in  llifiu 
selves  so  burdensome  and  so  widely  ciUzKid 
that  a  measure  of  relief  was  impenitiVd/ 
necessary,  and  a  bill  was  passeil  tV       '     ' 
1  lament  for  the  consolidation  of  1 1  ^ 
in  South  Wales.     The  leniency  shown  to  ilnf 
I>ri»Dners,  and  the  honest  desire  to  a^■l*   "' ' 
intolerable  extortions  to  wldch  the  pr* 
been  subjected,  gave  a  new  tone  to  \t!^ 
and  Wiis  naturally  regarded  as  a  fittiL^ 
sequence  of  the  reign  of  a  young  qae«B  ^^ 
had  true  sympathy  with  the  sutv 
people.     This  was  a  happy  re>!si 
troubles  that  had  arisen  from  the  pn^*^ 
distress  had  already  begtui  to  aflV^^t  thtf*  ^ 
pressions  of  lo>'ji]ty  which  had  bcun  w  'i*^ 
versaL    The  court  was  engaged  in  a  ncsm  i" 
innocent   pleasui-es,  wliidi,  however^  ol^^'*'^ 
a  contr;ist  to  the  genend   sulferin*?*  of  tfi"* 

people;  and  certain  n ■' 

promoting disfiirccf ion  i=    .        ^^  ' 

of  printing  in  parallel  csolnmna  ^cecmnls  d 
balU,  feslivitiei,  ,      ' 
the  reports  of  cor^  i 
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wdotif  ATtd  re^atrara'  rtftiirua.  Tbe  eoDBe- 
qtaence  was  that  there  hiul  been  some  iuatii> 
festations  of  dblo^julty,  which  were,  however, 
not  very  dedtled.  It  wns  then  that  Sir  Robert 
Foci,  not  ouly  by  his  advice  and  pmcticai 
(iuggi*»tioriB,  but  by  hk  udmirorbtt^  fiuancial 
arrntigemetitB  with  regard  to  the  royal  expen- 
diture, proved  hiiuself  to  be  a  faithful  frieod 
as  well  as  a  trusted  minister.  The  festivities 
celebrating  the  chriBteniug  of  the  Prince  of 
A  were  followed  by  one  or  two  quiet 
.utime&tfl  iind  atate  balls  where  the 
nuintifttctures  of  Spitnlftelds  and  of  Paisley 
Were  recognjjced  in  the  dresses  of  the  court 
The  hints  of  the  premier  were  sufficient  to 
confirm  the  royal  household  in  the  desire  to 
encourage  native  tndustryf  and  to  set  an 
^XJiinple  of  quiet  unosteuLitious  livings  which 
wa*  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of 
the  queen  and  the  prince  consort. 

It  was  an  anxious  difficult  time  both  for  the 
aoTcreign  and  the  minister,  and  the  troubles 
were  greatly  tna'eased  by  the  condition  of 
Ireland. 

U'ConnelJ  had  said,  "The  year  1843  is  and 
shall  be  the  great  repeal  year/*   It  is  not  quite 
oert^iu  what  he  meant  by  repeal,  and  some  af 
Ilk  followers  afterwards  accused  him  of  mean- 
ing ntJthiiig  but  to  deceive  Ireland  and  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  government; 
bat  they  were  interested  in  depreciating  him 
at  they  might  themselves  obtain  a  leader- 
ip  which  they  neither  knew  how  to  main- 
laici  nor  to  distinguisli.     It  would  seem  that 
OX^nnell  really  intended  to  try  whether,  by 
ootstinning  to  sliow  how  extensive  a  power 
lie  wielde^J,  and  by  promoting  constant  demon- 
strations, he  could  set  up  a  demand  for  home 
rulet*  with  a  parUameut  on  College  Green,  of 
he,  aided  by  the  Iriiih  Roman  Catholic 
,  _,  would  be  a  sort  of  good-humoured  dic- 
liitor,  or  elected  lord-lteutenant,  owning  the 
^v   I  if   the  queen,  and   with  courts 
\iitt\y  of  law  and  partly  of  arbitra- 
s  here  he  would  sit  as  judge.    Que  thing 
h^  otirtain— he  was  no  more  prejiared  than 
to  risk  a  revolution  in  Ireland,  or  to 
f  agiiinst  hb  followers  the  physical  force 
would   be  ttscd  to  prevent  an  actual 


repeal  of  the  union.  Whenever  a  determina- 
tion was  shown,  to  prevent  by  force,  any  of 
tliose  vast  jjublic  meetings  which  he  could 
sway  and  coiiimaiid,  he  himself  pustjxjued  or 
countermanded  the  assembly.  It  would  ap- 
pear that,  with  the  power  of  insurrection  always 
in  his  hand,  he  used  it  only  as  a  stage-sword 
to  flouri.sh  in  the  face  uf  English  authority, 
and  never  as  a  weapon  actually  to  tight  with. 
In  this  he  was  prudent.  He  knew  well  enough 
that  in  actujil  conflict  with  the  i>ower  of  Eng- 
land that  weapon  must  be  shatterecb 

(yConnell  was  unapproached  as  a  leader  of 
a  Celtic  people.  Moat  of  those  who  have 
asinred  to  hold  a  similar  jxxsition  have  been 
so  fur  below  him  in  power,  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, humour,  impulse,  and  changeful  ex- 
aggei'ated  exjiression,  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  borrow  and  repeat  hia  sayings,  often 
without  acknowledgment,  and  have  so  use*l 
them  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  original  ire. 
O'Connell  was  reckless  in  statement,  wild  in 
appeal  and  iu  denunciation,  but  comparatively 
prudent  in  action.  The  ebullitiong  of  the 
multitudes  whom  he  addressed  found  vent  in 
the  excitement  of  the  hour»  and  he  could  then 
still  it  and  charm  it  away.  He  could  move  a 
people  to  enthusiasm,  and  then  bid  them  wait 
till  he  told  them  what  was  their  opportunity. 
Tliose  who  have  oonie  after  him  lacking  the 
jKJwer  to  away,  have  only  succeeded  in  exciting 
a  populace  or  a  rastic  gathering,  and  then  leav* 
ing  them  to  uneootin:»Iled  acts  of  violence  and 
crime  which  nuust  bring  them  into  disastrous 
collision  with  the  legal  authorities.  It  was 
not  untrue  that  the  "  Liberator's "  agitations 
sometimes  prevented  rather  than  encouraged 
insurrection  -,  but  they  could  not  go  on  for 
ever. 

When  Irish  grievances  Imd  been  removed 
what  Wiis  left  to  demand/  Those  gritvaucos 
were  very  far  from  being  entirely  removed  in 
1843,  but  tliere  was  no  delinite  agitation  that 
was  big  enough  to  serve  the  turn  of  the  agita- 
tor, find  his  promise  of  repeal  had  been  so 
long  held  over  that  he  thought  it  was  time 
something  was  done ;  so  he  announced  it,  and 
with  wonderful  tact  and  address  pi*ooeeded 
to  make  some  tentative  movements. 

It  must  be   remembered,  as   Mr.  Justin 
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M*Oai*tliy  points  out  in  bis  excellent  review 
of  the  character  of  O'Counell,  tliat  Catholic 
fmanciputiou  had  been  carried,  at  the  time 
when  it  waa  granted,  by  virtue  of  O^ConneU's 
hold  agiuuion,  and  by  the  wise  resolve  of  the 
Tory  government  not  to  provoke  a  civil  war, 
Tlie  Irish  peasant  knew  that  O'Connell  had 
demande*!  Catholic  emancipation,  and  had 
been  answered  at  fii'st  by  a  direct  refusal ; 
that  he  had  said  he  woidd  compel  its  conces- 
sion, aud  that  in  the  end  it  W2is  conceded  to 
him.  When,  therefore,  0*Connell  said  that 
he  would  compel  the  government  to  give 
him  repeal  of  tlie  union  the  Irish  peasant 
naturally  believed  that  he  would  keep  hia 
word. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  carry 
a  repea.1  petition  to  parliament  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  the  cor]>oration  of 
Dublin,  and  immediately  afterwards  he  called 
a  monster  meeting  at  Trim,  where  30,000 
[leople  were  present  Both  there  and  at  the 
banquet  which  followed  he  sfHike  with  his 
accustomed  power.  In  May  there  was  an- 
other great  meeting  at  Mulliugar,  where  it 
appeared  that  the  Eomau  Catholic  bishops 
were  all  repealers.  The  queen  had  expressed 
some  intention  of  visitiug  Ireland  at  about 
that  time,  a  purpose  which  was  abandoned 
partly  because  of  the  excited  condition  of  the 
country,  though  she  would  not  have  feared  to 
commit  herself  to  the  luyalty  of  the  people. 
It  is  remarkable  to  find  O'Ciinnell  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Rejieal  Association  at  Dublin,  after 
denouncing  Wellington,  Peel,  Brougham,  and 
others,  for  their  "  vindictive  hatred  of  Ireland,'* 
saying,  "When  her  majesty  visits  her  Iriali 
subjects  she  will  hear  of  nothing  but  repeal 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  otlier," 

There  is  no  need  to  quote  from  the  s])eeches 
of  the  agitator  at  the  "monster  meeting,'' 
nor  to  describe  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
people,  many  of  whom  had  travelled  thirty 
or  forty  miles  to  be  present.  The  govern- 
ment waa  in  no  haste  to  take  extreme  mea- 
sures, though  the  Holdirjg  of  Arms  Bill  was 
]>aflsed  during  the  auuuner,  and  the  IiTsh 
chancellor.  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  removed 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace,  sevend 
magistrates  who   had   taken   part,   in    repeal 


demonstrations.  These  genUetnen  were  nitm^ 
wards  chosen  by  O'Connell  as  ju«tic«a  in 
strbitratiou  courts,  in  favour  of  whic^  p«ipl^ 
were  aiJ  vised  to  abandon  the  e^ttablisbed  courto 
of  law. 

At  length  the  great  demonstr&tioii  meeting 
was  held  on  the  15th  of  August  At  the  HOJ  of 
Tara,  where  O'Connell  stood  beside  the  stooe 
said  to  have  been  used  as  a  throne  at  the 
coronation  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Irekiiii. 
It  had  been  said  that  there  were  present,  ne^r 
and  aix-iund  this  lull,  2,(KK),tK>0  persona.    Hif 
crowds  came  in  a  sort  of  military  oHer,  tud 
while  some  were  leaving  others  were  arriving. 
It  was  a  great  demonstration  of  number^  and 
dose  round  the  hill  stooti  a  vfust  crowd,  wLile 
the  roads  were  filled  with  moving  mameai 
people.    O'ConneU  addressed  them,  protuisiug 
that  in  twelve  months  more  a  repeal  padu- 
ment  would  sit  in  College  Green.    His  spewL 
was  less   inflammatory  than    usual,  for  h» 
allusions  and  references  were  usually  in  tfcr 
highest  degree  exciting    aud   were  artfuUT 
chosen.    It  is  signi Scant  that  he,  like^r^aiKo/ 
the  Irish  orators  of  to-day,  took  his  illmtrn* 
tions  of  Saxon  cruelty  and  treachery  from  tuoo 
at  least  as  (or  distant  as  the  days  of  Ctoiuwi'U 
aud  Elizabeth.     Tlie  massacre  of  tlie  Irish 
chieftains,  the  slaying  of  the  women  of  Wci- 
ford,  these  were  held  foilh  to  t!ie  igiWTJUit 
and  fervid  peasantry  in  such  a  manner  thit  il 
apjieared  they  might  be  repeated  to^Uj  M 
for  the  wholesome  dread  entertained  hx^ 
government  of  the  determination  of  the  Iriii 
peojtle   and   of   the   confidence  of  0*Cudo«11 
himself  in  the  vindication  of  their  nati^ 
rightB.      The  cHect  on  such  audieucei  ^} 
easily  be  imagined. 

On  Sunday,  the   1st  of  October,  aiiotbtf 
monster  demonstration  was  held  at  the  B^w 
of  Mullaghmast  in  Kildare.   O'ConncU  am'*^ 
in  an  oj^en  carrLige  wearing  hui  acarkt  rd^*! 
robe  and  gold  chain  as  Lfjrd-mayor  1 1  '' 
lin,  and  accompanied  by  a  uumb<&r  of  lii 
poration  in  their  official  robes.     After  h  ^^ 
addressed  the  meeting,  a  kind  ct 
or  of  freedom^  made  of  green  vrl  v 
blue  aud  shaped  liko  an  old  Mileaiao  crt»*». 
was  jdaced  on  hU  ^       : 
matiou.     He  coini 
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XDiIachi  when  he  wore  the  collar  of  gold 
^*  wlitcb  H<&  tore  from  the  proud  iavader***  He 
he  wi>uld  wear  it.  whil«  be  lived  aiid  huve  it 

iried  with  him  when  he  died.  At  the  l>anquot 
which  followed  this  meeting  he  spoke  of  the 
massacre  of  hkh  chiefs  at  MuUaghniast  in 
th*»  reign  of  Elizabeth.  "Three  hundred  and 
.  Irish  chiefs  perished  here  I  They  catne 
^.^. idling  in  Saion  hononr,  relying  on  the 
protection  of  the  qneen,  to  a  friendly  confer- 
In  the  midst  of  i*e\relr)%  in  the  cheerfnl 
of  the  biinquet'hoiiae,  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  butchered.  None  returned  save 
one.  Their  waives  were  widows,  their  children 
Eatlierlesa.  In  their  homesteads  waa  heard 
the  ahrill  ahriek  of  despair,  the  cry  of  bitter 
agony.  Oh,  Saxou  cruelty !  How  it  cheers 
my  heart  in  all  its  misery  to  think  you  dare 
not  attempt  «uch  a  deed  a^ain !  Let  every 
mother  who  hears  me  think  of  the  moment 
wheo  each  gallant  chief  left  his  home  with  a 
^larting  to  hia  wife  and  babes.  Let  her — oh 
let  her  imagine  for  a  moment  that  husbmd, 
Uie  father  of  those  cMldren,  brought  home  to 
h«L>r  a  bruise<l  and  lih^ody  corpae!  In  the 
fuide  of  manhood^  in  the  confidence  of  strengthj 
with  Binewy  arm  ca[)able,  if  but  prepared,  to 
defend  her  from  any  foe  did  he  leave  her; 
next  day  he  wjia  brought  home  in  all  the 
inanity  of  death,  powerless  to  defend,  incap- 
able  of  alFoixling  anything  but  bitter  grief, 
interminable  sorrow  I  Oh,  England,  England  I 
Climes  have  dlled  the  cup  of  bitterneae. 

,e  hour  of  llie  vengeance  of  Chid,  I  greatly 
tear  me,  cannot  be  far  from  you ;  but  thou,  0 
Irftland^  hast  days  of  glory  still  before  thee !" 

Il  ia  eciliiin  now  tliat  O'Connell  did  not  at 
*iij  time  mean  to  employ  force  for  the  attain- 
ment of  h\a  ends.  But  it  is  equally  certain 
Uiat  ho  wished  the  English  government  to 
iii?e  that  he  had  the  command  of  an  immense 
xtntuber  of  men,  and  probably  even  to  believe 
thai  he  would,  If  needs  were,  hurl  them  in 
illioEi  npon  EngUmd  if  ever  she  should  be 

buraned  with  a  foreign  war*  It  ia  eer- 
%Ain^  too,  Utat  many  of  O^ConnelFs  moet  ardent 
especially  among  the  yomig  men, 
Uy  convinced  that  dome  day  or  other 
tliefr  leader  would  call  on  them  to  light, 
were    much    diaappointed    when    they 


mic 


found  that  he  had  no  such  intention.  The 
government  at  laat  resolved  to  interfere*  A 
meeting  was  announced  to  be  held  at  Clontarf 
on  Sunday,  October  8, 1843.  Clontarf  is  near 
Dublin,  and  is  famous  in  Itish  history  as  the 
scene  of  a  great  victory  of  the  Inah  over  their 
Danish  invaders.  It  was  intended  that  tbia 
meeting  should  surpass  in  numbers  and  in 
earnestness  the  assemblage  at  Tara.  On  the 
very  day  before  the  8th  the  lord -lieutenant 
issued  a  proclamation  jTohibiting  the  meeting 
as  **calculated  to  excite  reasooable  and  well- 
grounded  apprehension,"  in  that  its  object 
was  "to  accomiilish  alterations  in  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  realm  by  intimidation 
and  the  demonstration  of  pliysical  force.'' 
O'Connell's  power  over  the  people  was  never 
shown  more  effectively  than  in  the  control 
which  at  that  critical  moment  he  was  still 
able  to  exeicise.  Tlie  ^copulations  were 
already  coming  into  Clontai'f  in  streams  from 
all  the  country  round  when  the  proclamation 
of  the  lord -lieu  ten  ant  was  iHeiued.  No  doubt 
the  Irish  government  ran  a  terrible  risk  wdien 
they  delayed  so  long  the  issue  of  their  pro- 
clamation. With  the  people  already  assem- 
bling in  such  masses  the  risk  of  a  collision 
with  the  police  and  the  soldiery,  and  of  a  con- 
sequent massacre,  is  something  still  shocking 
to  contemplate.  It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps, 
if  O'Coanell  and  many  of  his  followera  made 
it  a  charge  against  the  government  that  they 
intended  to  bring  about  such  a  collision  in 
order  to  make  an  example  of  some  of  the 
repealers,  and  thus  strike  terror  through  the 
country*  Some  sort  of  collision  would  almost 
undoulitedly  have  occurred  but  for  the  promp- 
titude of  O'Connell  himself.  He  at  once 
issued  a  proclamation  of  hia  own  to  which 
the  populations  were  likely  to  pay  far  more 
attention  than  they  would  to  anything  coming 
from  Dublin  Castle.  OTbnnell  declared  that 
the  orders  of  the  lord-lieutenant  roust  be 
obeyed,  that  the  meeting  must  not  take 
place,  and  that  the  people  must  return  to 
their  homes.  The  "  uncrowned  king,"  as  some 
of  his  a<lmirer8  loved  to  call  him,  was  obeyed, 
and  no  meeting  was  held. 

From    that  moment,   however,   the   great 
power  of  the  repeal  agitation  was  gone.    The 
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government  had  accomjilialied  hr  more  by 
their  fjroclam»tion  than  they  could  possibly 
Lavt*  irunt^iiiGcI  at  the  tioie.  They  had,  with- 
out knowing  it,  coni[»elied  Q'Cormell  to  show 
hm  hand.  It  wna  tjuw  mnde  clear  that  he  did 
Dot  iuteod  to  Imve  resort  to  force.  From 
tlwl  hour  there  wiia  virtually  a  Bchtsm  be- 
tween the  elder  repealera  and  the  younger. 
The  young  and  fiery  followers  of  the  great 
agitator  lost  all  (aath  in  hiui.  It  would  in 
any  case  have  been  impossible  to  maintain 
for  any  very  long  time  the  state  of  national 
tnusiou  in  which  Ireland  had  been  kept.  It 
must  soon  come  either  to  a  climax  or  to  an  anti- 
climax.  It  came  to  an  anticlimax.  All  the 
impoaing  demonstrations  of  physic-d  strength 
lo»t  their  value  when  it  was  made  known  that 
they  were  only  demonstrations,  an<l  that 
nothing  was  ever  to  come  of  them»  The  eye 
of  an  attentive  foreigner  was  then  fixed  on 
Ireland  and  on  O'ConnelJ— the  eye  of  one 
destined  to  play  a  part  in  the  politicid  history 
of  our  time  which  none  other  has  surpassed. 
Count  Cavour  had  not  long  returned  to  his 
own  country  from  a  visit  made  with  the 
Express  purpose  of  study log  the  politics  and 
the  general  condition  of  England  and  Ireland. 
He  wrote  to  a  friend  al>out  the  crisis  then 
}iasaiug  in  Ireland.  "  When  one  is  at  a  dis- 
tance,"  he  said,  "from  the  theatre  of  events, 
is  easy  to  make  propliecies  which  have 
iy  been  contradicted  by  facts*  But, 
According  to  my  view,  0*Connell*s  fate  is 
sealed.  On  the  first  vigorous  demonstration 
ol  his  opponents  he  haa  drawn  back;  from 
that  moment  he  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous." 
Cavour  was  perfectly  right.  It  was  never 
again  possible  to  bring  the  Irish  peo]>le  up  to 
the  pitch  of  enthu.'^iAsra  which  O'Connell  had 
wrought  them  to  before  the  auppresaion  o! 
the  Clontarf  meeting;  and  before  long  the 
Irish  national  movement  had  split  in  two. 

The  government  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
proaecution  of  0*Conn**ll  and  some  of  his 
principal  associates.  Daniel  O'Cormell  him- 
self, his  son  Johui  the  late  Sir  John  Gray, 
and  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  were  the  most 
conspicuous  of  those  againtt  whom  the  prose- 
cution wa.9  directed,  Thig^  were  charged  with 
conspiring    to  taSlj^^^^        a   di**affection 


among  her  majeaty*s  subjects,  to  excite  1 
to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  govemmrnt 
and  constitution  of  die  realm.     The  tiial  wai 
in  many  ways  a  gingukirly  unfortunate  im- 
ceoding.      The    government    pTosocutiw  ob- 
jected to  all  the  Catholics  whose  u^uocm  were 
called  as  jurors.      An  error  of  the  sheriH)! 
in  the  construction  of  the  jnry-list  h.id  al- 
ready reduced  by  a  considei^able  number  the 
tt)ll  of  Catholics  entitled  to  aerve  on  jnrira. 
It   therefore  happened   that  the  greatest  of 
Irish  Catholics,  the  represeutjitive  C^tliolic  id 
his  day,  the  principal  agent  in  the  work  of 
carrying  Catholic  emancipation*  was  Lriet!  Ij 
a  jury  cotnposed  exclusively  of  ProtosUwU 
It  hits  only  to  be  added  that  this  wu  d<m« 
in   the  metropolis  of  a  country  eneoliAll' 
Gutholic,  and   on    a    qne^tion  aflVctiiig  iu- 
directly,  if  not  directly,  the  whole  poaitJOB 
and  claims  of  Catholics.    The  trUJ  was  long. 
O^C^Dunell  defended  himself,  and  his  cpeecb 
was    universally  regarded    aa   ivaiilisig  tk 
f>ower  that  had  made  hia  defence  of  othtn  >> 
effective  in  former  days.     It  was  for  tb  mi** 
part  a  .sober  and  somewhat  heavy  arjjuninjt 
to   prove   that   Ireland    had   lost   insteatf  t^f 
gained  by   her  union   with    Etiglaiid.    Tli^ 
jury  found  O'Conuell  goilty  aJong  wrtlmwit 
of  his  associates,  and  he  was  senteneed  ts 
twelve  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fijit  t^ 
^000.    The  othera  received  lighter  aeutwioa 
CConnell  appealed   to  the  Houae  of  1^^ 
against  the  aeutence.     In  the   n 
iabued    a   proclamation    to   tlie    i 
commanding  them   to  keep  perfectly  i\vuii 
and  not  to  commit  any  offence  agalu^t  ^' 
law,     *'  Every  man,"  said  one  of  his  prtH-laiu*- 
tions,  "who  is  guilty  of  the  slighU^t  Iwwdi 
of  the  peace  b  an  enemy  of  roc  and  uf  Iw* 
hmd."    The  Irish  people  twok  liim  at  hi»  witi 
and  remained  perfectly  quiet. 

O'Connell  and  hii*  principnl  a«soaat«*w* 
committed  to  Bjchmoml  Prison  in  1>"^^^'^ 
The  triid  had  been  delayed  in  v  "'^ 

and  tlie  sentence  was  n«)l  pron- 
May  24,  1844.     The  appal  to  the  ilo«"^  '  ^' 
Lords — ^we  may  pass  over  intermetliatr  •Ue^ 
of  procedui'e — was  hearrl  in  the  foll»iwii)g  i^*" 
tt'niber.     Five  law  lords  v  ^^^** 
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Qgliatn  weie  of  opinion  that  tlio sentence 
be  court  below  should  be  affirmed.  Lord 
niJiD,  Lord  Cotttniham,  mid  Lord  Camp' 
I  were  of  the  oi»f»osite  opiuitm,  Lortl  Deu- 
k  ia  pjirticular,  condemiied  the  manner  in 
ch  the  jvirydiste  had  been  prepared.  Same 
bb  words  on  the  occasion  became  memor- 
,  And  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverbial  ex- 
tiow.  *'Such  pmctices,"  he  said,  "would 
make  of  the  law  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare."  A  strange  and  memorable  scene  fol- 
lowed, Tlie  constitution  of  the  House  of 
^^bs  then  and  for  long  after  made  no  dtf- 
IBftnce  between  law  lonk  and  othei^s  m  vot- 
on  a  qneation  of  appeal.  But  they  had 
undoubted  right  to  do  so;  and  it  is  even 
II in  that  in  one  or  two  peculiar  cases  they 
1  exercitted  the  right.  If  the  lay  lords  were 
rote  in  this  instance  the  fate  of  OT'unnell 
hi«  companians  could  not  be  doubtful. 
Dunell  had  always  been  the  bitter  enemy 
|be  House  of  Lords.  He  had  vehemently 
[>unced  it*  authority,  its  practices,  and  iU 
ing  memberH.  Nor  if  the  lay  peers  had 
,  had  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
below,  could  it  have  been  positively 
that  an  injustice  w.is  done  by  their  in- 
prence-  The  majority  of  the  judges  on  the 
;  of  error  had  approved  the  judgnient  of 
^  tite  court  below.    In  the  House  of  Lords  itself 

»lord  chancellor  and  Lord  Brougham  were 
pinion  that  the  judgment  ought  to  he  sns^ 
ed.  There  would,  therefore,  have  been 
kjfim^  ground  for  maintaining  that  the  auV 
^^Btial  justice  of  the  case  had  been  met  by 
^^K  airtion  of  the  hiy  peers,  Ou  the  other 
^^pd,  it  would  have  afforded  a  ground  for  a 
rp€«itivc  outcry  in  Ireland  if  a  question  purely 
^w  had  been  decided  by  the  votes  of  lay 
I  a^inat  their  bitter  enemy.  One  peer, 
Wharncliife*  made  a  timely  appeal  to  the 
jtcr  judgment  and  feeling  of  his  brethren, 
urged  them  not  to  take  a  course  which 
HiUow  any  one  to  aay  that  political  or 
feeling  had  prevailed  in  a  judicial 
MOO  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  appeal 
►  eiTect  A  moment  before  one  Lny  peer 
had  openly  declared  that  he  would 
baht  on  hi»  right  to  vote,  When  the  lord 
ellor  was  about  to  put  the  question  in 


the  first  instance  to  aBcertain  in  the  usual 
way  whether  a  division  would  be  oecessary, 
several  lay  peei«  seemed  as  if  they  were  de- 
termined to  vote.  Bat  the  appeal  of  Lord 
Whamdiffe  settled  the  matter.  All  the  lay 
peers  at  once  'inthdrew.  and  left  the  matter, 
according  to  the  usual  course,  in  the  bands  of 
the  law  lords.  The  majority  of  these  being 
against  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  it 
waa  accordingly  reversed,  and  O'Oonnell  and 
his  associates  were  set  at  libeily.  The  pro- 
priety of  a  lay  peer  voting  on  a  question  of 
judicial  appeal  was  never  raised  again  so  long 
as  tlie  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  still  exercised  in  the  old  and  now 
obsolete  fashion. 

Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  satis- 
factory and  more  fortunate  in  its  results  tlian 
the  conduct  of  tlie  House  of  Lords.  T!ie  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Irish  people  would  have 
been  deplorable  if  it  had  been  seen  that 
O'Connell  waa  convicted  by  a  jury  on  which 
there  were  no  Roman  CathoIicSj  and  that  tjie 
sentence  waa  confirmed,  not  by  a  judicial,  but 
by  a  strictly  political  vote  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  As  it  wa.^  the  in^uence  of  the  decision, 
which  proved  that  even  in  the  assembly  most 
bitterly  denounced  by  O'Connell  he  could  re- 
ceive fair  play,  was  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  did 
something  to  weaken  the  force  of  O'Connell's 
own  denunciations  of  Saxon  treachery  and 
wrong-doing.  The  influence  of  O'Connell  was 
never  the  same  after  the  trial.' 

His  release  was  celebrated  by  a  triumphal 
procession,  but  nothing  could  alter  the  fact 
that  it  was  also  a  triumph  of  the  justice  and 
leniency  of  that  Saxon  government  which  he 
had  so  often  implied  waa  charaeteriited  by 
cruelty  and  opprt?ssion.  When  he  waa  set  free 
he  left  the  prison  on  foot  with  his  sons  and  a 
few  friends,  escorted  by  a  crowd  which  he 
dismissed  with  a  speech  from  his  balcony; 
but  next  morning  he  went  bick  to  the  prison. 
A  triumphal  car  was  brought,  a  lofty  car 
constructed  for  the  occasion,  on  which,  a 
dozen  feet  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  he 
stood  drawn  up  to  his  full  height  and  wearing 
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tbti  rep<4al  dip.  Od  a  lower  stage  of  ilie  car 
were  bis  graudsons  in  green  velvet  tunics  and 
CI  pa  with  white  feathei's.  In  a  lug  coach  sfit 
the  hiwyers  employed  on  hia  behalf  beaiiiig 
the  moaater  indictment.  The  proceedings 
ended  by  O'Connell  again  addressing  the 
crowd  from  the  balcony.  The  Clontiirf  meet- 
ing, he  «;ud»  lie  hoped  would  not  be  neoeaaary, 
us  its  principle  had  been  vindicated  by  the 
triidfl.  He  wonld  speak  further  of  bis  plans 
at  **  Conciliation  Hall/'  which  waa  the  name 
given  by  himself  to  the  Repeal  Hall.  At  that 
meeting  Mr.  William  Smith  O'Brien,  member 
for  Limerick,  wns  hia  great  friend  and  sup- 
I>orter.  It  was  he  who  shook  the  hand  of  the 
Liberator  for  some  seconds  in  front  of  the 
jjlatform — it  was  his  hand  that  was  [)res8ed 
in  return  to  O'Conneira  heait  amidst  a  roar 
of  enthufiiiistic  applause,  Alas !  they  were 
»oon  to  be  quarrelling  and  denouncing  each 
other,  for  the  days  of  O'Connell's  power  were 
over,  and  suspicion  followed  on  the  part  of 
the  men  who  couJd  never  command  the  same 
influence,  and  had  no  plana  more  practicable 
than  his<  There  were  more  demonstrations, 
but  they  had  no  ultimate  eflfect.   Hia  was  still 

voice  in  parliament^  and  he  attended  the 
anqueta  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League,  where 
tlie  chai'ra  of  hia  eloquence  aided  the  cause  in 
which  he  took  a  warm  inU^rest,  but  he  had  no 
longer  a  plan  or  a  policy  which  he  could  put 
forward  to  aUence  his  opponents*  Kor  could 
he  or  any  one  else  have  hoped  to  set  up  a 
Htandard  of  repeal  at  a  time  when  Irehmd 
must  depend  on  the  immediate  and  effectual 
legislation  of  the  English  ]mrliament  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  famine  of  about  half 
the  popubition.  When  the  Whig  government 
succeeded  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  after  the 
refieal  of  the  corn-laws,  O'Connell  was  rein- 
stated in  the  commission  of  the  i>eace,  and 
was  on  the  side  of  the  ministry.  Accoixling 
to  the  taunts  of  the  Young  IreJand  party, 
which  afterwards  made  snch  a  miserable  fiasco, 
he  had  ''surrendered ; "  but  the  fumine  would 
have  made  organized  jMiHtical  disturbance  an 
atrocity  for  any  man  wlio  had  lost  the  p<:>wer 
of  couttvjilrng  and  restraining  the  midiitudes 
irho  had  once  responded  to  his  aj»peida.     He 

ew  sick,  and  his  f^ice  wjua  clouded  with  a 


moamful, wistful  eipresaicm.  Be  could  scarrdjr 
bear  to  bearorreiMl  about  Irtdand.    In  iIm 

diiBt  session  uf  1847  he  delivereil  '      '  *^ 

in  the  house^  and  it  has  been  ios 

few  picturesque  and  pathetic  words  by  the  ouoe 
vindictive  antagonist  whose  angu^  agaititt  hioi 
had  been  provoked  by  language  such  an  per- 
haps only  these  two  men  were  capable  of  mik- 
ing so  irritating  and  injurious.  Mr.  Diifieli^ 
reference  to  that  last  evening  of  O'Connell  in 
the  House  uf  Conmions  is  full  of  fine  suggi*» 
tion,  and  seems  io  imply  that  the  early  <ji»r- 
rel^  bitter  as  it  was,  had  been  practically  cm- 
signed  to  oblivion  long  before.    He  aira:— 

**  It  waa  understood  that  the  house  mtuld 
adjourn  for  the  Easter  recess  on  tJje  &lli  itit 
There  were  therefore  only  two  nights  n* 
maining  for  government  busineas  befcHv  tlie 
holidays.    On  the  first  of  these  '  [ril 

the  M)  Mr.  O'Connell  had  a;M  i  i» 

he  should  state  his  Tiewa  at  length  on  tlie 
condition  of  Ireland  and  the  causes  of  lli« 
prevalent  agraiian  outrages.  AooordiQglj^t 
when  the  order  of  the  day  for  resuiuiog  th$ 
adjourned  debate  was  read  he  rose  at  oa(f  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  motlock  Be 
sat  in  an  unusual  place— in  that  genwallj 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  opposiliott— and 
apoke  from  the  red  box,  convenient  tu  him 
from  the  number  of  documents  to  wbi^  h* 
had  to  refer.  His  appearance  was  of  gmt 
debility,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  w«»w^ 
stilL  His  words,  indeed,  only  '  '  ■<* 
who  were  immediately  arouml  -^^ 

ministers  sitting  on  the  other  si<ls  of  the  grwn 
table,  and  listening  with  that  interest  Mi»i  «• 
spectful  attention  which  became  the  occa»(a^ 

"  It  waa  a  strange  and  touching  spccta/leW 
those  w]io  remembered  the  form  *if  ctjlasl 
energy  and  the  clear  and  thrilling  toDi*  ^ 
had  once  startled,  disturbed,  and  coiilroll**^ 
senates.  Mr.  O'ConneJl  was  on  his  \tp  A* 
neai  ly  two  hours,  aaststed  occasioDal!/  in  (1^ 
management  of  hia  documents  by  soiat  ^ 
voted  aide-de*camp.  To  the  hous«  gruertH/ 
it  was  a  performance  in  dunib^how,  i  fftVfe 
old  man  muttering  hefore  a  table j  but  nr^ 
for  the  great  pai'liitmentar)'  pei-siona^lcil^^ll 
as  ordet  ly  as  if  the  fortunes  of  a  partv  laoig 
upon  his  rhetoric ;  and  though  nut  an  «/oc^ 
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L'ltr^l  ihe  gillie ry,  nit^aiis  were  Utkeu  that 
fient  moniiug  the  coutitt*y  shoulJ  not  lose  the 
fast  anil  umI  Uie  leni^it  interesting  of  the  speeches 
of  one  who  hutl  so  long  occupied  aud  ^igitatetl 
the  minii  of  natioos/' 

Truly  some  of  his  lateiit  words  in  pariia- 
meui  are  better  worth  remembering  than 
toiUty  of  the  briUiaut  but  reckless  outbursts 
of  the  dtiys  of  ht^  power  as  an  agitator. 
**l  am  afraid,"  lie  8j*id|  **tl)at  the  house  ie 
not  triifficieiitly  awnie  of  the  extent  of  the 
litwery;  I  do  not  thiok  that  ita  membei-a 
Are  aufiicieittly  impreaaed  with  the  horroi^  of 
th»  aittiAtion  of  the  people  of  IreLmd :  I  do 
not  think  they  understand  the  miseries,  the 
accumuUted  miseries  under  which  the  people 
jkPt  at  present  siifTering.  It  bus  been  estimated 
that  btMyo  Ailulta  aTi<l  10,000  children  have 
ulready  jwrished  from  famine, and  that  twenty- 
five  p<^r  cent  of  the  whole  population  will 
|iemh  anleaa  the  house  will  afiford  effective 
i^ieL  They  will  perish  of  famine  and  disease 
unle^  the  houde  does  something  speedy  and 
«fflicacious;  not  doled  out  in  amali  sums,  not 

I  private  and  individunJ  subscriptions,  but  in 
ue  great  act  of  national  generosity  calcu- 
lated OQ  a  bro{ut  and  liberal  scale.  If  this 
course  is  not  puibued  parliament  is  responsible 
for  the  joss  of  twenty -five  per  cent  of  the 
papulation  of  Irehmd.  1  assure  the  house 
most  SMlemnly  that  I  am  not  exaggerating. 
1  dm  establiidt  all  I  have  aiiid  by  mutiy  and 
iuful  jiroofa»  »  •  .  the  nece^^sary  restdt 
f  typhus  fever,  which  in  fact  has  broken 
^ntt  ^U>^  ^  deBolating  whole  districts.  It  leaves 
«Jtireoaly  one  in  ten  of  those  whom  it  attacks,*' 

It  was  the  appeaJ— one  might  ^dmost  say  tlie 
pMithetie  wail — of  a  dying  man,  feeling  that  he 
himself  had  lost  the  power  to  aid  in  the  work 
tliat  was  Kg  imminent.  He  was  about  to  make 
a.  ]<»uniey  to  Rome,  aud,  as  It  was  feared,  to 
ilie  there,  though  tlierc  were  mme  hopes  that 
a  more  genial  climate  might  soinewhat  restore 
Ub  health.  Preparations  wei-e  made  by  the 
pautiif,  Pint*  IX.,  to  give  a  fitting  recepti un 
to  luaa  for  whom  he  entert^iined  affection  an*] 
atte^iD  a»  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  cause; 
bttl*^llie  Liberator'*  never  reached  the  scene 
vbeiv  trinni[ilial  archiis  were  beitig  erected  in 
kh  |ii>n^^iif       TT**  was  taken  so  seriously  ill  at 


Genoa  that  be  couhl  proceed  no  further,  and 
there  he  died*  His  Life  had  been  one  of  great 
and  constant  excitement,  and  its  latter  years 
had  been  full  of  heavy  anxiety,  and  at  last  of 
disappoiutnieut,  which  had  changed  his  aspect 
and  left  him  worn  and  broken.  His  heart  wTts 
embalmed  and  carried  to  the  Etenial  City. 
His  body  w*a»  taken  back  to  Ireland,  there  to 
be  laid  in  the  cemetery  of  Glasnevin,  followetl 
to  the  grave  by  a  vast  procession  of  at  least 
50,000  pei^ous  of  various  opinions;  Orange- 
man and  Ribbon  man  walking  side  by  side, 
and  headed  by  tlie  Lord -chancellor  of  Ireland  * 
the  Loitl-mayor  of  Dublin,  and  a  number  of 
archbiBhops,  bishops,  and  dignitaries  of  the 
Komim  Catholic  Church.  The  crowd  assem- 
bled in  and  around  the  churchyard  was  as 
immense  a  demonstration  as  had  ever  arisen 
at  his  living  summons,  and  the  whole  country 
united  in  showing  respect  for  his  memory. 
It  was  felt  that  many  measures  of  justice  had 
been  achieved  far  earlier  than  they  would 
otherwise,  because  of  his  persii$tent  and  ener- 
getic demands,  and  the  agitation  which  he 
maintained  against  sluggish  or  unwilling  legis- 
lation. It  was  scarcely  time  then  to  recog- 
nize all  that  0*Connell  really  accomplished 
or  stimulated  to  accomplishment;  but  the 
work  he  had  done  was  more  appreciated 
abroad,  where  his  efforts  for  the  liberation 
of  his  co-religionists  were  spoken  of  with 
admiration  which  found  expression  in  the 
eulogium  i>ronounced  on  him  l^y  Lacordaire, 
by  whom  the  question  was  asked,  "Wliere  is 
the  man  in  the  Church  since  the  time  of  Con- 
stant ine  who  has  at  one  stroke  enfranchised 
six  millions  of  souls?'' 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  visit  of  the 
queen  and  the  prince  consort  to  France  in 
the  autumn  of  1843,  and  of  the  enthusiastic 
w*elcome  given  tliem  by  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  family.  He  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  tlui  t 
he  hail  l>ecn  treated  by  continental  sovereigns 
as  a  parvenu  monarch,  and  that  this  visit  (^f 
the  Queen  of  England  was  of  politic?al  as  welt 
ass<x*ial  importance  to  him;  but  it  should  alMi 
l:>e  remembered  that  when  Duke  of  Orleans  be 
hjwl  lieen  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
the  queen's  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  also 
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with  the  Priuceas  Cliarlotte  and  Prince  Lm- 
poldi  whiJe  n^  the  Bucbe^  of  Kent,  Uer 
majeaty'd  mother,  was  a  priiiceaa  of  Cobui"g, 
skter  to  King  Leopold,  the  frieudly  usaocui- 
tion  extended  to  Ijoth  faniiUes,  and  especially 
aince  the  marriage  in  1832  of  tlic  widowed 
Leo[x>ld  with  the  Pnncesa  Louise  of  Orleans. 
Hie  reception  was  nnconirentionally  h«3t4pi- 
liihle,  and  during  their  atay  at  the  Chateau 
d^u  the  visit  was  one  pleasant  series  of  fBtes 
find  family  parties*  It  hnd,  or  was  intended 
to  have,  no  political  significance  whatever*  and 
it  was  not  till  aftei^ards  that  tlie  cordial  re- 
lation which  subsisted  between  the  two  nations 
seemed  likely  to  be  disturbed.  On  the  24th  of 
January,  1B44,  the  father  of  the  prince  cx)n- 
sort  had  died  at  Gotlia  after  a  very  short 
illneHs,  and  Uie  prince  was  obliged  to  leave 
home  on  the  melancholy  duty  of  visiting  the 
old  home  to  settle  the  family  affairs.  He  re- 
turned after  this  first  separation  from  the 
<[ueen  since  their  marriage  to  celebrate  the 
royal  birthday  with  gifts  and  garlands  and 
eJtppessionB  of  unaltered  affection,  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  royal  household  wns  sui-priaed 
by  an  intimation  that  Nicholas,  the  Em- 
|jeror  of  Russia,  was  on  his  way  to  Engl^ind 
on  a  friendly  visit.  A  friendly  visit  it  was, 
and  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  miiile  it  a 
domestic  and  private  one,  for  they  enter- 
tained their  imperial  guest  with  no  little  ad- 
dress, and  contrived  to  make  him  feel  that  he 
was  received  really  as  a  private  guest.  Tlic 
King  of  Saxony  was  also  on  a  visit  at  Buck- 
ingham Pahice  at  the  same  time.  The  em- 
[->eror*s  object  wiia  really  political,  inasmuch  as 
lie  announced  first,  that  though  ho  knew  he 
was  taken  for  an  actor  he  was  rerdly  thoroughly 
Mtraightforward,  saying  what  he  meant  and 
ful tilling  what  he  promised.  He  avoided  dis- 
cusaiou  of  fvoHtJad  affairs  with  the  queen;  but 
he  was  free  enough  in  his  conversations  with 
Peel  and  Lord  Abei-deen,  and  also  with  Prince 
Albert,  His  gyeai  desire  wns  to  stand  woll 
with  England,  and  he  assured  everyboily  he 
Ciune  near,  that  he  was  the  frankest  fellow 
alive;  which,  perhaps,  he  thought  he  was,  but 
telling  people  so  scivrcely  assured  them  of  tlie 
fact.  "  Lord  Durham,"  aanl  he,  **  was  sent  to 
me,  a  man  full  of  prejudices  against  me.     By 


merely  coming  to  close  qtiaitera  with  me  iH 
hia  prejudices  were  driven  dean  ottt  of  biBi. 
This  is  what  I  hope  by  comiag  here  lo  bno;* 
about  with  you,  and  with  England  gQiienll|, 
By  personal  intercourse  I  tnist  to  ainnitithUe 
these  prejudices*  For  I  esteem  England  highly, 
but  as  to  what  the  French  say  of  me  I  care 
not,  I  spit  upon  it"     From  which,  of  cooruft, 
people  concluded  that  one  of  the  objects  of  Lii 
visita  was  to  counteract  any  damaging  allisaoe 
between  England  and  France  in  view  of  th# 
probable  fall  of  Tm^key.    He  had  become  pot- 
seseed  with  the  idea,  which  olti mutely  prcrnBl 
so  fatal,  that  Turkey  was  in  a  moribund  sUte 
and  must  soon  fall  to  pieces,    *'  I  do  not  oorrt 
one  inch  of  Turkish  soil  for  myself,*  he  aid 
to  8ir  Robert  Peel,  **but  neither  wdl  1  tllow 
anybody  else  to  have  one."    Tlie  only  rt|iJylic 
obtfdned  wjis  a  genend  assent  to  the  prinriplf 
invoh'ed,  with  the  further  remark  that  Znt- 
land  wonld  keep  in  view  that  there  sh&uld  U 
no  government  in  Egypt  too  powerful  lo 
the  passage  across  that  country  to  its 
merce  and  its  mails.    As  to  Fnuioc,  StrBobrrt 
Peel  aaid  it  waa^  and  would  be,  one  of  lbe|Tmt 
objects  of  his  policy  to  see  that  the  Ffiodi 
throne  upon  the  death  of  Louis  Pl^ljppt<l^ 
scended  without  convulsion  to  Uie  neit  kp- 
timate  heir  of  the  Orleans  dynsKly.    The  sup^ 
language  was  held  by  the  prince.* 

England  way  therefore  distinctly  dewfwww 
maintatniug  the  Hatui  quo^  and  the  ftopt^ 
took  very  little  by  his  visit  except  %  wim 
welcome  and  a  simple  and  attenti?s  ho^ 
taiity,  for  which  he  frequently  exprearad  ^t 
gratitude  both  in  words  and  by  careaMi.  TW 
queen,  in  her  convspondenoe  with  King  1^ 
pold,  describes  his  n^anner  and  ap[«Anflce» 
and  makes  some  simple  but  acute  obsen'Jili'"'* 
on  his  character,  with  which  she  wai  ia  ^ 
'  main  favourably  impressed.  lu  ^**  ^ 
his  dignified  and  graceful  mannett  snJ  '^ 
extreme,  almost  alarming  civility,  hii  •**•" 
tions  and  poUtttsu^  his  face  seldom  smilerfi^ 
cxjireassion  of  his  eyes  wiui  scvei^  and  uiiii** 
anything  her  majesty  had  ever  se«'n  \y^xf^ 
giving  the  impression  of  a  man  who  wia  ^ 
happy,  and  on  whom  the  bunleu  d  hi«  ^' 
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wp  and  posittioa  weighed  henvily 
and  jmin fully.  La^ly  LTttt>ii  snys  iu  one  of  her 
**Tbe  only  fault  iu  bia  face  is  that  he 
jmlt?  eyelashes,  antl  hii*  enonnous  and  very 
brilltanl  eyes  have  no  shnde,  besides  which 
have  the  aw-fal  lo*>k  given  hy  occasioual 
*if  whitt!  above  tlie  eyeball  — which 
m  his  father  Paul,  I  auf»i>oae — ajid 
ativnge  wildnesB  for  a  moment  pretty 
often."  The  emperor  waii  exceedingly  popular 
^Bpepi:i]ly  among  the  Indies,  for  he  was  a  great 
aciltlinc^r  uf  female  beauty,  and  remained  atten- 
tively faithful  to  those  whom  he  had  known 
R admired  on  his  former  viiiit,  years  previ- 
r.  He  distribtited  snuff-boxes  and  other 
^k  founded  an  annual  ^500  racing 
HR  Ascot,  and  was  dignified,  courteous, 
and  grateful,  and  he  left  with  mutual  n*grcta. 
The  visit  was  noted  uneasily  by  politicjil  ptir- 
}  ties  in  France,  but  there  wa^  no  rea;^n  for  it, 
La»is  Philippe  was  to  visit  England  in  Bep- 

hkWr.  **Our  motives  and  jxililics  are  not  io 
•idu«ive,  but  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
All,"  Mmd  the  queen  in  the  letter  to  Leopold ; 
'*  and  why  should  wc  not  1  we  maJce  no  secret 
of  ie . 

I^nis  Philippe's  desire  to  visit  the  queen  at 
Windsnr  t*a«t!e  was  accentuated  by  the  satia- 
facton>'  settlement  of  the  Tahiti  difficulty, 
ITit*  note»i  of  dissatisfaction  were  still  heaid 
in  Frnow,  but  both  the  king  and  Guizot  were 
d«t«rtnined  to  prove  by  their  presence  here 
ully  feelings  which  they  entertained 
'  this  country. 
Tlie  Tahiti  Jiifair  was  as  follows*  For  »ome 
time  paai  France  liad  needed  a  fresh  colony 
which  could  be  made  a  naval  <»t;ition,  and 
jjter  some  couflidcratiou  hiwi  det4?rmined  to 
tA.ke  po«iaeHsion  of  the  island  of  Tahiti,  where 
English  miaslonarieif  hn<l  long  been  estab- 
lished. The  ijdiabitantd  had  been  civilized, 
«itd  fDO«t  nf  them  hud  lieen  instructed  in  the 
i^ligian  of  Christianity.  The  missionaries  h»d 
I  great  influence^  and  were  the  trusted 
^  of  Queen  Pomare,  who  promoted 
interests  which  were  calculated  to  raise 
peofilc  to  the  rank  of  a  nation  under 
ih  proti-ction. 

Imiral  Dupetit-Thouara wfia  commissioned 
lie  Fri*nch  govern  muni  to  induce  her  to 


place  the  island  under  the  protection  of  France. 
With  this  design  he  made  his  expedition,  and 
having  anchored  in  the  rc^ads  sent  ashore  a 
number  of  missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church, 

Poraar6  had  at  length  consented  to  accept 
the  protection  and  to  yield  to  the  represen- 
ttition  of  these  ambassadors  of  Fmnce,  in  op- 
position to  the  protest^itions  of  the  English 
residents,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr,  Pritchard, 
who  had  been  made  British  consul  for  the 
island.  By  his  influence  she  was  emboldened 
to  resist  the  demands  of  Admiral  Duj^tit- 
Thouars,  and  once  more  displayed  her  own 
Hag,  refusing  to  pull  it  down  in  obedience  to 
the  admirals  orders. 

Without  waiting  for  instructions  he  kuded 
a  considerable  force^  formally  took  poesegsion 
of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  and  arrested  the  English  consul,  dis- 
regarding the  protests  of  the  queen  and  the 
presence  of  a  British  vessel  ef  war  iu  the 
roads.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants  resisted, 
and,  hfbstening  to  arm  themselves  against  the 
invasion,  retreated  to  the  mounkiins.  A  con* 
flict  took  place  in  which  several  lives  were 
lost,  the  houses  of  the  English  missionaries 
were  demolished  and  their  property  destroyed. 

Acts  like  these  were  only  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  deaii'e  to  provoke  hostilities  with  England 
unless  they  were  disowned  by  the  government 
under  which  they  were  committed.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  Louis  Philippe,  who,  with  his 
cabinet,  was  astonished  at  the  coui'se  taken 
by  the  commander  of  the  ejcpedition.  The 
admiral  had  acted  without  orders,  and  it  was 
necessary  not  only  Uy  disavow  the  violence 
which  he  had  displayed,  but  to  make  the  com- 
pensation demanded  by  the  British  government. 
It  w^as  a  difficult  crisis.  M.  Guizot  was  firm, 
and,  in  Bpite  of  t!ie  taunts  of  the  war  party, 
insisted  on  making  reparation.  By  the  queen's 
visit  to  France,  and  the  return  visit  of  the 
king,  a  spirit  of  mutual  conciliation  wan 
established,  which  was  thoroughly  in  accord- 
ance w^ith  the  dispo-iition  of  Louis  Philippe. 
His  whole  reign  had  been  devoteii  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  ]>eace  .ind  the 
commercial  rmd  interna!  pros[»erity  which  a 
friendly  understinding  between  France  and 
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the  other  countries  of  Europe  was  best  likely 
to  secure.  But  events  were  moving  fast,  and 
the  year  of  revolutions  saw  Louis  Philippe,  who 
had  failed  to  recognize  the  signs  of  the  times, 
once  more  in  England  as  an  exile. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  recalling  a  rather 
humorous  anecdote,  aa  related  by  Guizot  him- 
self, of  an  occurrence  while  be  was  staying  at 
Windsor  Castle,  at  the  time  that  he  was  am- 
bassador to  England,  in  1840.  It  was  told  in 
a  letter  to  his  daughter. 

''  This  is  my  second  adventure ;  it  will  make 
yon  laugh,  but  pray  do  not  laugh  at  it  before 
company,  as  it  might  find  its  way  into  some 
newspaper,  which  would  annoy  me.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  at  Windsor,  the  queen 
retired  at  eleven  o'clock;  we  stayed  behind 
talking  for  half  an  hour.  At  midnight  I  set  out 
to  find  my  own  apartment,  and  I  lose  myself  in 
the  galleries,  saloons,  and  corridors.  At  last  I 
slowly  open  a  door,  taking  it  for  mine,  and 
I  see  a  lady  beginning  to  undress,  attended  by 
her  maid.  I  shut  the  door  as  fast  as  I  can, 
and  begin  again  to  search  for  my  own  room. 
I  at  last  find  some  one  who  shows  me  the  way. 
I  go  to  bed.  The  next  day,  at  dinner,  the 
queen  said  to  me  laughingly, '  Do  you  know 
that  you  entered  ray  room  at  midnight?' 
'  How,  madam,  was  it  your  majesty's  door  that 
I  half  opened]'  *  Certainly.'  And  she  began 
laughing  again,  and  so  did  I.  I  told  her  of 
my  perplexity,  which  she  had  already  guessed, 
and  I  asked  if,  like  St.  Simon  or  Sully,  I 
should  ever  write  my  memoirs  she  would 
allow  me  to  mention  that  I  had  opened  the 
Queen  of  England's  door  in  Windsor  Caatle  at 
midnight  as  she  was  going  to  bed.  She  gave 
me  permission,  and  laughed  heartily." 


M.  Guizot  is  one  of  the  meet  puzzling 
figures  of  the  century.     He  was  of  Hugue- 
not descent,  and  bis  father  lost  his  life  in 
the  troubles  of   1793-94.     He  was  himself 
a  deeply  religious  man;  his  private  life  and 
his  books  mark  him  for  a  genuine,  austere, 
unbending  child  of  the  old  Protestant  faith; 
and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  make  sense  of  til 
this  when    we  recollect    what    is    only  too 
mournfully  certain,  namely,  that^  though  not 
corrupt  himself  or  capable  of  enriching  him- 
self basely,  he  more  than  winked  at  such  cor- 
ruption in  others,  and  proved  a  tool  in  tlie 
hands  of  his  master,  Louis  Philij^.   That  he 
jockeyed  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  at  their  side,  in  the  matter  of 
the  Spanish  marriage  is  only  too  well  known, 
as  that  base  story  is  only  too  deeply  eograrea 
in   the  history  of  Europe.      The  importaot 
part  of  it  is  that  in  1846,  for  "  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  France,"  Guizot  carried,  over  all  op- 
position, the  marriage  of  Isabella  of  Spsin  to 
a  cousin  who  was  perfectly  well  known  to  be 
an  imbecile.  The  sequel  is  well  known.  Fnim 
gained  nothing.    Guizot  and  his  master  were 
overthrown  in  1848.    In  the  court  of  Isabelli 
no  secret  was  made  of  the  practical  depodtioii 
of  the  so-called  husband,  and  the  setting  up 
of  a  menage  d  trois.    The  general  bearing  of 
all  this  upon  morality  at  Madrid  and  on  the 
sad  story  of  Spanish  politics  are  topics  which 
need  not  detain  us.     Guizot,  whose  works  ob 
European  history,  English  constitutional  his- 
tory, Shakspere,  Calvin,  &c.  &c.,  are  in  manj 
respects  admirable,  and    in   all   intelligent, 
never  showed  either  in  his  life  or  his  wntiogs 
much  sense  of  the  virtues  of  truth  and  justioft 
In  this  respect  he  curiously  resembled  Bifioa 
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r«  Imvo  it  oQ  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cobdeu 
^  that  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Febnmry, 
wUildt  the  House  of  Commons  was  in 
lion,  &  tiiiirmur  of  conversation  suddenly 
t  &t  the  door  and  spread  throughout  the 
,  when  WAS  witnessed  a  auspenstgn  for  a 
\  mmat«a  of  all  attention  to  the  buisiuefls  of 
[iiouaey  whilst  every  member  was  engaged 
and  earnest  convereation   wnth  hia 
bbour.    Tlie  intelligence  had  anived  of 
I  flight  and  abiUcatioo  of  Louis  PhUippe 
\  of  the  proclamation  of  the  republic,     Mr. 
Sbdto  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Hume 
the  tidings  reached  their  bencli.     Sir 
crt  Peel  waa  on  the  opposite  front  seat 
Uoiie,  hh  fMjwerful  party  having  been  broken 
scattered  by  liis  great  measure  of  corn- 
|jiBp«iL     "  rU  go  an<l  tell  Sir  Robert  the 
^exckimed  Mr,  Hume;  and  stepping 
be  floor  be  seated  himself  by  bis  side 
commanicated  the  startling  iiitcUigeuce, 
Jj-eturning  to  liit*  pUce  he  re|ieated  in  the 
^wing  words  the  commentary  of  the  ex- 
ater: — "This  comes  of  trying  to  can*y  on  a 
pmsnent  by  means  of  a  mera  majority  of  a 
liber  withont  regard  to  the  opinion  out  of 
It  is  what  these  jieople  (pointing  with 
titimb  over  hia  ahouUler  to  the  Protec- 

beliind  liim)  wanted  me  to  do,  but  I 

•» 

I  FhiUppe^  for  all  his  pleitaant  familiar 
■tpy  manners  and  hia  social  accomplish- 
At%  was  A  member  of  a  younger  branch  of 
I  B<»itrboii0,  and    watt    unfortunately  not 


altogether  free  from  tbe  selfishness  and  dupli- 
city which  had  been  the  cbai^acteristic  of  the 
race.  Added  to  this,  he  could  never  realize 
tbat  he  was  elected  king  of  tbe  French,  instead 
of  being  hereditary  kiug  of  France^  and  this 
led  him  to  neglect  those  principles  of  constitti- 
tional  freedom  to  represent  whicL  he  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne.  To  protect  his  family 
and  establish  a  dynasty  he  refused  to  initiate 
reforms  which  he  should  have  been  the  first 
to  sanction,  and  they  were  therefore  forced 
upon  him  by  revolution  wlieu  he  had  no  longer 
the  power  to  claim  credit  for  ihem«  By 
the  means  which  he  took  to  preserve  the 
privileges  of  the  crown  and  to  establish  the 
succession,  he  lost  both^  and  he  and  his  fitmily 
became  refugees  and  exiles  from  the  country 
which  they  had  been  invited  to  rule. 

The  cornfields  and  vineyards  yielded  abun- 
dantly, and  the  country  was  growing  wealthy. 
There  had,  however,  arisen  a  passion  for 
speculation.  Complaints  and  denunciations 
began  to  be  heai^  ngatust  tbe  corruptions 
and  dishonesty  of  government  officials,  their 
shameful  influence  on  the  elections,  and  their 
scandalous  exhibition  of  political  immorality. 

But  to  these  complaints  bad  been  added 
another  grievance  which  had  moved  the 
attention  and  excited  the  disgust  of  Europe, 
and  At  the  same  time  caused  deep  dissatisfac- 
tion among  tliose  reformers  who  saw  in  the 
indecent  haste  with  which  the  kiug  hurried  on 
a  marriage  between  !iis  youngest  son  and  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  another  proof  of  the  unscru- 
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puloua  efforts  he  waa  prep&recl  to  make  far  Uie 

aggFaDdizement  of  hk  fainilj  by  matrimoDiai 
alliiiiices  iwith  the  retgriing  houses  of  Europe*. 

There  La  do  need  iu  thk  page  to  recapitulate 
tlie  imaavoury  atorv  of  the  I'elfitioDs  of  tLe 
Begent  Christiua  of  Spam  with  the  luau  whom 
ithe  ukiiDAtely  married.  Thiit  marriage  wm 
ouly  fienuitted  by  the  pope  on  the  cx>uditioiis 
that  ;l11  LiWB  aud  decrees  should  be  annulled 
which  excluded  the  family  of  Dau  Chrlos,  atid 
that  the  young  Queen  Isabella  should  marry 
the  Prince  of  Aflturia,  the  son  of  Don  Carlos^ 
in  whose  favour  hi^  father  resigned  all  claims 
to  the  crown.  Thin  nxarrixige  did  not  seem 
to  be  very  probable,  although  it  waa  doubt- 
leas  designed  to  set  at  rest  the  contending 
claima  wbicii  had  for  so  long  disturbed 
Spjiin.  Several  suitoiv  were  proposed  for  the 
iufauta,  for  everybody  seemed  concerned  in 
preventing  everybody  else  from  taking  some 
artful  advantage  by  this  alliance,  and  so 
obtaining,  as  it  was  supposed,  undue  influence 
in  Europe.  The  young  queen  herself,  who 
»eems  to  have  been  the  last  person  to  be  con- 
sulted, was  believed  to  luive  some  partiality 
for  her  cousin  Don  Enrique,  second  sou  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Paula,  and  an  ofiicer  in  the 
Spanish  navy. 

But  Louis  PhilipjMS  had  already  begun  to 
play  a  deep  aud  treacherous  game,  which,  if 
we  are  to  regard  his  actions  with  susi^picion, 
will  partly  account  for  his  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  good-will  of  Eugbrnd,  and  to  sustain  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  a  kindly  half  paternal  attitude 
In  relation  iu  our  own  royal  family.  English 
j>oliticiAns — and  especially  Lord  Palmerston, 
who,  as  foreign  minlsterj  had  always,  per- 
bafjs  too  actively,  expressed  anxiety  to  check- 
mate any  attempt  to  reduce  English  interests 
abroad — Imd  regarded  French  intluenco  in 
8|iain  w*ith  some  misgiving  ever  since  the  ac- 
cesiion  of  the  young  queen.  Tlie  Regent 
ChrisUria  wiia  hers*ilf  a  relation  of  the  Orleans 
family,  ;ind  on  abdiciiting  the  regency  in  1B40 
liiid  fled  to  France,  and  was  met  by  the  king 
outside  Paris,  aud  received  with  military  hon- 
oui^.  This  wfis  so  i*emarkabte  that  inquiries 
were  made  all  over  Europe  what  it  could  mean. 
A  new  insurrection  arose  iu  Miidrid  against 
the  Eegent  Kspartero,  with  whom  uliQ  had  left 


her  two  daughtera.  When  lli« 
besieging  the  royal  pftlaoe,  ami  %m!t}  prevtottil 
from  seiziug  the  prinocases  by  tlie  hilbcttticn 
— declared  that  they  cuiae  in  the  name  vi 
Christina,  and  when  ahe  dnt  dtnitd  tbal  tJb^ 
had  her  authority,  and  llieii  aip|aeaf«d  to  pre- 
varicate about  it,  people  began  to  tbiak  that 
they  knew  who  waa  at  the  back  of  th*  ]il6L 
Espartcro  abdicate«l  in  his  turn,  omie  to  Eng- 
bnd,  and  waa  welcomed  by  a  cUimer  at  tbe 
Mansion  House*  In  his  speech  at  the  d(«e  U 
the  year  1843  Louts  Philippe  expneaacd  ha 
deep  bterest  in  the  young  Queen  of  S{iain, 
who  had  just  been  declared  of  age  whca  liiie 
was  only  thirteen,  and  expreaed  a  hope  thai 
Spain  woidd  thereafter  be  more  tranqiiii,  a 
hope  which  he  said  was  strengthened  hj  the 
complete  understanding  existing  between  Ikk 
Queen  of  England  and  himself. 

Louis  Philippe  and  his  minister  Giiiscrt  lad 
always  insisted  that  the  young  queen  sboold 
take  a  husband  from  the  house  oi  Bonrboa. 
At  one  time  it  was  even  hinted  that  the  king 
meant  to  marry  her  to  the  Due  d'AumAle,  soil 
her  sister,  the  infanta— a  mere  diild— tw  Ihi 
Due  de  Montpensier,  so  that  one  of  his  tvowit 
might  be  sure  of  the  Spauiali  dynasty.    Tb« 
*'good  understanding''  was  the  vojuntarilv  cof^ 
ceded  assurance  that  the  inter^ests  of  Leii[(QJil<i 
Saxe-CoburgCohary,one  of  the  Coburg  f4iniJ/t 
and  distantly  related  to  Prince  Albert,  wooU 
not  be  promoted  in  any  way  by  Enghuid.  Thii 
prince  was  spoken  of  as  a  suitable  hudUini  iof 
the  young  queen,  and  he  was  doubllesi  ^ 
eligible  one ;  but  it  was  distinctly  declAnxi,  {>d 
more  than  one  occasion,  that  Englaiai  Wi^"^^ 
remain  neutraL  There  were  serious  ohjtduim 
to  a  marriage  of  the  infanta  with  one  of  ll^ 
Freuch  princes,  and  the  marriage  of  tlj<i  JWH^ 
queen  to  either  of  them  waa  of  ooui^  *tiil 
more  objectionable,  but  England  would  st  ^ 
events  promise  that  no  favour  should  l»  p^^^ 
to  any  suitor   whose   connection    w 
Sfianish  throne  should  be  injurious  tt  i 
It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  visit  of  ^i^ 
queen  to  Louis  Philipjie,  in 
the  cunning  old  nuin  had  toi 
as  they  were  boking  contemplatively  owf  ^* 
side  of  the  royjJ  yacht^  that  be  had  Hioai^ 
of  the  infanta  for  the  Due  de  MontpHliir; 
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but  in  order  that  there  ahoutd  be  no  mii^  for 
jealoufx  or  luieiLsiaess  in  EugLmd  he  had  re- 
aotved  not  to  jirocccd  with  the  match  until 
tlie  queen  (her  sister)  should  be  married  and 
ehouhl  have  children.   As  the  queen  was  then 
uoly  aixteen  there  sremcd  to  be  tio  hurry,  and 
flie   king  spi>ke   with   Bouje   delibemtiou  as 
though  iu  a  friendly  conversation,  to  which 
Lord  Aberdeen  had  been  snniiuoued  byGuizoL 
Ah  thia  took  place  on  board  the  yacht  shortly 
Ltsfore  its  arrival  oft  Treixjrt,  but  the  subject 
WI13  renewed  ailerward»  by  Guizot,  who  nrjjed 
Alierdeen  to  promote  actively  the  marrijtge  of 
the  (jueen  of  Spain  to  the  Comte  de  TiTiponi, 
it  Bourbon  prince  of  the  house  of  Naples.    But 
Aberdeen,  on  behalf  of  England,  would  pro- 
mote nothing  and  oppose  nothing,  although 
the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Montpt* ufiler^  even 
under  the  promised  conditions,  was  objection- 
able.    He  thought  that  BulHcieut  time  must 
ela|jae    to   enable  some  modifications  to   be 
e. 
Lord  Aberdeen's  government  went  out,  and 
Lord  Pidmeraton,  whom  Loui^  Philippe  and 
Guixot  detested,  came  into  office,  and  began 
to  miike  some  little  disturbauce  on  the  subject, 
Vihich  WM  greatly  increased  by  tlie  rather  in- 
ioua  wording  of  some  despatches  in  refer- 
to  it 
The  plotting  king  and  hia  Ijbstinate  min- 
iJtter  s&w  bow   to  avail  tht^maelves  of  an  ut- 
terlj  faJ6»  pretence  that  England  having  pro- 
miaed  to  oppose  the  candidature  of  the  Cuburg 
Multor,  bis  claims  were  now  to  be  favoured 
hy  our  government.     On   theae   subterfuges 
the  oiarriages  of  the  queen  and  the  infanta 
%«re  hurried   forward,  the  distinct  pledges 
given    by   Louis   Philippe   were   iguured,  or 
l^ilher   explaiaed    in   a  manner   which   was 
%iroriliy  of  It  farveur  ratlier  than  of  a  king. 
Tlie  irutli  is,  that  while  he  had  committed 
liilltself  by  Ida  own  cupidity  and  his  minister's 
ob»tlOA^9  he  WHS  still  anxious  not  to  arouse 
tjie    active  opposition   of    England,  a.nd   lie 
^mQsed   hia   wife  to  write  to  the  queen,  and 
niterwards  ient  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  the 
BelgiaiH  that  it  might  come  to  Victoria  through 
%  ptioitio  medium*    Gay,  cunning  old  man,  he 
waa  iDtriguing  against  himself;  plotting  not 


France  in  an  alliitnoe  to  attempt  which  had 
before  proved  disastrous  and  would  again 
become  fatal  to  the  national  honour  J 

*' I  shall  tell  you  ]ne<-isely/*  he  said,  "in  what 
conaidtji  the  deviation  on  uiy  side.  Simply  in 
my  having  arranged  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Due  de  Montpensier  not  before  the  marriage  of 
tbe  Queen  of  Spain — for  she  is  to  be  married 
to  the  I)uc  de  Cadiz  at  the  vi^ry  moment  when 
my  sou  is  married  to  tbe  infanta,  but  before 
the  queen  baa  a  child.  That  is  the  whole  de- 
viation, nothing  more,  nothing  less."  It  could 
not  have  been  much  more.  On  the  10th  of 
October,  1846,  the  Due  de  Montpensier  mar- 
ried the  infanta,  a  mei'e  girl,  who  was  imjue- 
d lately  received  by  the  French  king  at  his 
palace  J  and  Isabella  (as  it  wfta  believed  by 
cruel  oppression  of  statecraft)  took  her  cousin 
Don  Francisco  d'Assis,  Due  de  Cadiz,  elder 
brother  of  the  Don  Enrique,  to  whom  it  was 
believed  that  her  affections  were  engaged.  It 
was  believed  also  that  Louis  Philijipe  had 
contrived  this  marriage  for  the  reason  that 
no  issue  was  to  be  expected,  and  tliat  Mont- 
pensier would  therefore  be  next  to  the  thi-one, 

"The  affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages  is  the 
first  grand  thing  that  Tve  have  effected  com- 
pletely single-handed  in  Euroj>e  since  1830," 
said  Guizot|  in  addressing  the  French  cham- 
bera  on  the  Cth  of  February,  1847.  But  even 
while  Le  spoke  the  finst  rumble  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  muttering. 

Not  for  years  had  there  been  more  evidences 
of  tbe  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  upper 
classes*  Seldom  had  there  been  a  more  bril- 
liant season ;  but  it  was  a  season  of  distress  for 
the  poor  of  Paris,  and  the  storm  was  gathering. 
The  control  of  public  affjiirs  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministry,  who  disregarded  tlie 
demands  for  increased  liberty,  extension  of 
the  francliise,  and  measures  of  reform— espe- 
cially with  regnrd  to  the  coiTupt  practices  of 


I  The  wretched  (Iosco  of  Spaiilih  marriaget  has  beea 
tragic  la  tU  consequenoci.  Ilic  demoinilu'd  Queen 
Isabella  wia  depoted  In  1868.  In  1S48  the  Duke  nnd 
Duchesi  do  Moutpeusler  weiti  reruK^eB  In  Englatid.  la 
Mai'ch,  1870,  Don  Enrique,  the  kliiga  broUver,  wn* 
kiljet]  in  a  duel  by  Mnutpensltur;  and  tbe  question  af  a 
tticcc^isor  in  Iis&bulla,  In  wbfuli  tbe  Entperur  Kai>o1euti 
III.  r*<'''niist«'d  In  interposing''  with  iuTOi;iint  aMninptinn, 
wiifl  llie  proximate  (tbougb  |>i3rbup&  uut  the  read)  caiue  of 
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governmeut  officials  who  held  a  place  in  the 
chamber. 

Among  the  most  prominent  reformers  were 
Odillon  Barrot,  Ledru  Eolliu,  and  Lamartine. 
Barrot,  a  Constitutionalist,  was  earnest, 
moderate,  and  free  from  passion  and  the  ex- 
treme views  of  the  Republicans ;  Rollin  was 
violent,  erratic,  and  ambitious  of  personal  in- 
fluence ;  Lamartine  was  eloquent,  fervid,  and 
unpractical,  he  was  a  poet  and  his  theories 
had  no  realistic  sustaining  power,  but  he  was 
for  a  time  to  hold  a  foi-emost  place  in  the 
struggle  that  now  began.  Public  meetings 
were  summoned  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  several  banquets  were  held,  at  which 
advanced  reformers  were  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent. 

The  middle  classes  of  Paris,  and  with  them 
the  national  guard,  were  no  longer  ready  to 
support  the  king,  still  less  the  ministry  of  M. 
Guizot,  which  they  i*egarded  with  undisguised 
aversion.  The  cry  for  reform  had  been  justi- 
fied by  the  legal  proceedings  taken  against 
the  minster  of  public  works,  General  Cubi^res, 
and  other  persons,  for  official  bribery. 

The  first  of  the  reform  banquets,  as  they 
were  called,  was  held  at  Ch&teau  Eouge,  near 
Paris,  in  the  month  of  July,  but  it  was  quickly 
followed  by  foity  or  fifty  similar  assemblies 
in  the  various  towns  of  France.  They  were 
not  all  alike.  In  some  of  them  the  represen- 
tatives of  constitutional  government,  —  men 
who  still  held  to  the  monarchy,  but  advocated 
electoral  reform,— were  present;  while  others 
were  attended  by  the  actual  Democrats,  like 
those  at  Dijon  who  drank  to  "  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Mountain ; "  or  at  Macon,  where 
the  toast  was,  "  The  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man." 

These  latter  meetings  were  not  attended 
even  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  They, 
however,  had  agi*eed  to  attend  a  banquet  of 
the  electors  of  the  twelfth  arrondissemeut  of 
Paris,  which  was  announced  to  take  place  in 
the  month  of  February,  1848.  It  was  to  be 
held  in  a  private  house,  and  its  intention  was 
to  afford  the  electors  an  opportunity  of  stating 
their  wishes  in  favour  of  parliamentary  re- 
form. It  was  to  be  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
meeting,  such  as  had  been  held  in  other  parts 


of  the  country  without  interference  from  the 
authorities;  and  those  who  proposed  it  ob- 
served the  requirements  of  the  law  by  making 
known  their  intention  to  the  commiaaary  of 
police  for  the  district 

The  commissary  forbade  the  meeting  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  assembly  of  a  |M>litical 
character,  and  likely  to  lead  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  His  refusal  was  founded  on  a 
police  regulation  of  1831.  The  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  banquet  had  been  already 
chosen  at  previous  meetings. 

M.  Boisset,  the  deputy  for  the  arrondiase- 
ment,  was  to  be  chairman,  supported  by  tlie 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  twelfth  division  of 
National  Guards.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  M. 
Duch&tel,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  avowed 
that  the  banquet  had  been  forbidden  bj  his 
direction. 

Tlie  government,  foreseeing  the  events  which 
might  arise  from  such  an  agitation,  had  drawn 
a  large  number  of  troops  into  and  around 
Paris.  They  were  computed  to  consist  of 
55,000  men. 

The  night  before  the  struggle  commenced 
was  passed  in  silence — the  silence  of  a  dtj 
reflecting  before  action.  The  morning  did 
not  prognosticate  a  fatal  day.  No  anns 
were  concealed  under  gaiments;  no  rage 
was  depicted  on  men's  faces ;  inquiring  and 
iuofieusive  knots  of  people  constantly  moved 
along  the  boulevards,  gathering  numbers  as 
they  went;  other  crowds  streamed  in  from 
the  suburbs  of  Paris ;  they  appeared  desirous 
rather  to  observe  what  was  occurring  than  to 
meditate  any  act.  The  event  appears  to  hare 
been  engendered  by  the  very  curiosity  whidi 
awaited  it. 

At  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Odillon  Barrot 
placed  upon  the  table  an  impeachment  of 
ministers,  signed  by  fifty -three  deputies. 
Committees  of  insurrection  sat  constantly  iu 
the  secret  societies.  Troops  bivouacked  in  the 
streets  and  squares,  and  fresh  forces  continued 
to  arrive.  The  mob  began  to  fight,  not  io 
numbers  or  at  any  particular  point,  but  by 
disarming  isolated  posts,  and  firing  random 
shots  with  the  muskets  taken  from  the  ar- 
mourers' shops.    Barricades  had  qurung  up. 
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1>ui  wttv^  ;ibatidoiie<l  as  tb<f  lusmgeut^  were 
attacked  by  volleys  Ivom  the  soldiers.  Ou  the 
2:3d  Fcbniary  tl»e  Nfttiotial  Guard  waa  called 
to  ^rmSf  und  iiflaeiubkU  legiou  by  legion.  This 
farce  coiiaisU?d  ouly  of  citizens  who  jmid 
jieraouai  or  direct  taxes.  They  repreaenttnl 
tlie  higlier  and  middle  claases  of  society ,  and 
h^psouuted  to  65,000  men.  They  consented  to 
Vottti U>r,  but  demanded  the  dismiisdal  of  the 
I  ministry,  and  refused  to  countenance  any  at- 
1  tack  ou  the  people  by  the  soldiery.  The 
I  Miinici|ial  Guardjsi,  on  the  con  I  niry,  attempted 
I  to  dbi^erse  the  people,  but  were  pre^nented  by 
ih»  National  CuardB,  who  compelled  them  to 
Tlorreuder  their  colours.  In  the  evening  the 
tfoopH  be^an  to  fir«  on  the  crowd  before  the 
Hotel  Guizot,  where  the  accidental  diacharge 
of  A  gim  had  been  mistaken  for  an  attack. 
Reports  were  circidated  that  Onmit  bad  re- 
signed, and  that  the  kin^  had  setit  for  Thiens 
to  form  a  new  ministry ;  but  that  single  shot 
bad  precipitated  the  insurrection.  Numbers 
of  people,  and  many  innocent  paaaengers^  were 
killed  or  grounded,  though  no  order  had  been 
givfQ  U>  the  troop  to  fire.  In  vain  the  general 
strove  to  countci'act  this  fa  til  mi^stake,  the 
crowd  became  organized,  retfdiation  had  be- 
gun^ large  wjigoiifl  were  brought  along  the 
•treefca  to  cany  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  slain 
through  ihe  city.  This  torch-light  procession 
ti>ok  itn  way  to  the  Rue  Montm^iitre  amidst 
vcvpiug  and  criea  of  execration ;  in  one  car- 
riagie  a  man  standing  with  his  feet  in  blood 
niMed  from  time  to  time  the  bleeding  corpse 
vf  ji  woman  and  exhibited  it  to  the  multitude, 
Tlte  people  were  poeaeased  with  fiiryr  they 
ruahed  to  their  hooaeB  to  arm,  and  when  they 
tini|»|»earcd  dbj>ersed  to  the  roost  populate d 
l^rts  of  Paris  to  summon  fi*esh  combiiUajte, 
*Ilie  cUng  of  belh»  summoned  them  to  various 
<|tt]trieni  of  the  city,  the  streets  were  unpavcd, 
^raah  barricades  arose  on  every  hand,  and  the 
jiae  of  filing  continued  during  the  night. 
Ilie  ittsunection  was  complete,  and  the  mon'ow 
tictnigbl  revolution.  Ministerial  proclamations 
Wenf  lorn  down^  and  even  the  assurance  of 
fiarfot  that  the  king  hiul  consented  to  reform 
fiiU#(l  Ui  appeal^  the  people,  who  had  been 

El  by  the  National  (juarda,  and  Nvith  them 
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uaw  that  all  was  lost^  when,  after  mcmntiug 
bis  horee  and  riding  in  front  of  the  troo]is  in 
a  court-yard  of  the  palace,  he  henrd  the  few 
cries  of  Vive  te  Rol!  drowned  l»y  shouts  of  Vivi 
la  Reformt!  He  chose  to  abdicate  mther  than 
to  give  ordens  to  the  troojia,  and  with  the 
queen,  tlie  royal  family,  and  a  few  aupjxjitei's, 
quitted  the  Tuilerica  as  the  mob  entered  to 
take  possession  and  sack  the  royal  apartments. 
Two  hackney-carriages  were  standing  by  tlie 
obelisk  near  the  Pont  Toiimant;  the  king, 
who  was  diseased  in  plaiu  attire,  entered  one 
with  the  queen,  and  the  Ducheasede  Nemours 
witli  her  cLildren  the  otlier.  They  were 
driven  off  on  the  load  to  St.  CHoutl,  escorted 
by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  and  the  king  and 
queen  i>roceeded  to  Dieux.  The  next  day^ 
after  some  interruptions,  they  reached  Trou- 
ville.  Ou  the  2d  of  March,  under  t!ie  names 
of  Mr,  and  Mre.  Smith,  they  took  a  passage 
on  the  expt^sa  steamer  at  Havre,  and  landinl 
at  Newhaveu  ou  the  following  morning.  The 
Due  de  Nemoui-s  remained  to  |>rotect  the 
widowed  Duchesse  d*Orleans,  who  had  t;iken 
her  two  sous  to  the  House  of  D^'pulies,  where 
Barrot,  who  had  joiued  with  Thiers  in  sup- 
porting her  claim  to  a  regency,  rose  and  made 
an  eloquent  apjieal  ou  her  behidf.  A  crowd 
of  armed  men  broke  in  with  cries  of  **  Vive  la 
Republiq ue  ! "  aud  "  iJecheance  ! "  No  speaker 
could  be  heard;  the  duchesse  and  her  children 
left  the  hall  accompanied  by  several  deputies, 
who  took  her  through  by  tlie  oOicial  passage. 
M,  de  Lastcyrie  made  his  way  out  by  pushing 
aside  the  ciowd,  and  perceiving  a  company  of 
National  Guai^a  outside  the  door  called  to 
them  to  form  lines  to  protect  the  Duchesse 
d^Orleans,  who  was  following  him,  which  they 
immediately  did.  In  the  confosion  the  du- 
chesae  was  for  a  short  time  separated  from  her 
sons,  but  they  were  cai*efLilly  protected  and 
restored  to  her.  She  left  Paris  that  eveniug  for 
the  Chateau  de  Ligny,  wlienoe  she  proceeded 
to  Ems,  and  afterwards  to  the  Chateau  of  Eisen- 
ach, which  her  maternal  uncle,  the  Grand- 
duke  of  SfLxe  Weimar,  placed  at  her  disposal, 
A  provisional  administration  was  fonned^ 
of  which  Lamartine  was  minister  of  foreign 
affairs;  Cremieux^  of  justice;  Ledru  Rullin,of 
the  interior:  Goudchaux,  of  finance;  Arago, 
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tlje  uavai  deimrtmout;  Carnflt,  of  public  in- 
stnic'tioD;  Maii^i  of  public  works,  Uen^ral 
B«deau  was  commaudci-  uf  tbe  first  military 
4livision,  nnd  Colonel  Courtai»  comiu^itidtT  of 
tlie  National  Guaixl,  which  was  iutmstetl  witU 
the  aecurity  of  the  ctipitaL 

Tlje  Municipal  Guard  was  Jisaolvecl ;  Gen- 
eral Cavaigtiac  was  made  Governor  of  Algeria 
ia  place  of  the  Due  d'AituiaJe. 

After  six  years' confinement  Louia  Napoleon 
Bouapat'te  had  contrive*!,  with  the  aasistance 
of  the  doctor  who  attended  him  (Dn  Couneau), 
to  procurti  the  disguise  of  a  workman,  and  ha  at 
that  time  several  masons  and  «u  |>eutei^  were 
employed  in  i-eijairiiii,^  the  ciiatle  of  Ham,  he 
took  advantaj^c  of  an  oppoi-t unity  afforded  him 
by  some  of  those  in  charge  to  pajsa  out  of  the* 
door  carrying  a  plank  on  his  shoulder.  This 
WM  on  the  24th  of  May,  1846,  and  during  his 
aix  years'  incarceration  he  had  wi-Itteu  various 
pamphlets.  In  one  of  them,  the  Ftaf/metu 
HUtoriqu€M^  he  8i)eaks  of  himself  while  he 
aeems  to  be  diacuasinj^  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
iind  compares  the  Bouibuus  to  the  Stuarts; 
but  he  was  more  fortunate  than  his  historical 
^larallel,  for,  after  leaving  the  fortress  of  Ham* 
he  once  more  reached  England,  where  he  i*e- 
mained  amongst  many  of  hii*  former  associates 
until  1848,  when  he  offered  his  services  to 
Fratjce,  wliicli,  however,  were  not  at  the  time 
accepted.  He  therefun:^  remaineil  in  England 
tUI  a  later  time,  and  we  find  him  on  the  10th 
of  April  enrolling  himself  as  a  special  con- 
stable in  the  name  of  law  and  ortier  to  protect 
London  from  the  possible  results  of  the  great 
Chartist  demonstration  which  hatl  been  fixed 
for  that  date. 

In  referring  to  the  position  of  England  in 
foreign  affairs  we  can  scarcely  avoid  illuatiating 
it  by  the  celebrated  debate  on  the  Don  Paci- 
tico  business,  in  which  the  foreign  |M>licy  of 
Lord  Palraerston  was  attacked,  the  attack 
ending  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Al>erdeen 
government.  Lord  Palmerston  made  that 
wondeiful  ajjeech  of  four  hours  and  three 
quarters'  duration,  which  has  been  so  often 
<|uuted  with  honour.  His  de/ence  availed 
little,  and  he  had  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr. 
-Gladstfjue  both  against  him. 


The  last  speech  Sir  Eobert  Peel  e«r  d» 
livcred  laid  down  in  very  plain  lansuage  the 
principle  of  non-iuterventioiu  **The  bonooc- 
uble  and  leJirned  geutlemrn  (Mr,  Buebuck) 
says  ihei^  ^hail  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  par- 
port  and  import  of  my  vnto ;  tliat  iX  is  not  a 
resolution  simply  of  approval  of  tlie  iwlicy  <if 
the  noble  lord,  but  a  resolution,  ii  mjo 

and  meaning  ^f  wliicb  is  this; — V^  i»^ 

the  people  of  all  foreign  cf)untrie«  with  whom 
we  have  any  relations,  that  our  powrr, «»  for 
as  it  is  physically  conccnw^d,  is  not  to  be 
employed  to  coerce  their  rulers;   but  that  ia 
so  far  as  the  moral  infiueuce  of  this  country 
and  of    tliis  government   is  coucemed,  tho 
world  shall  know  that  we  are  friendly  whf ri»- 
soever  we  find  a  large  endeavour,  oo  the  part 
of  any  body  of  men,  to  vindicate  to  themadvoi 
the  right  of  self-government.     I  am  nsked, 
What  is  the  antagonistic  principle?    I  hatf 
been  challenged  over  and  over  again  to  df> 
dare  it     I  will  declare  ii.     The  prtndjile  for 
which  I  contend  is  the  principle  for  which 
every  statesman  for  the  last  fifty  y«:»r«  bw 
contended— namely,  non-interference  withllie 
domestic  affairs  of  other  countries  unJoM  \ken 
be  some  clear  and  undeniable  uecessity  aratsg 
from  circumstances  affecting  the  tnter»Caflf 
your  own  country.    Tb&t  is  the  antagomctie 
principle  for  which  I  contend.     I  afl5rr;,  *'"' 
the  principle  for  which  yovi  contend  u»  ( I 
ciple  contended  againat  by  Mr.  Fox  mj  li  i 
was  employed  in  favour  of  arbitrary  govciu 
ment;  which  wasreeiBie<i  by  Lord  CasUcr'.'AL'i» 
and  Mr.  Canning  at  the  Comgrss  .it  ^ 
the  principle  which  was  asseried  by  Ui-  ' 
vention  of  France  on  the  Idth  of  Nov«mb(T, 
1702,  and  was  abantloued  by  that  «aiu«  Ooa- 
veution  on  the  I3tlk  of  April,  179:5,  Xvsom 
France  found  it  utterly  imposMble  to  adbeff 
to  it  consistently  with  the   mainten&acie  <n 
peace.     It    is   my  firm  belief   that  you  wJl 
not  advance  the  cause  of  constitutional  gureti}' 
ment  by  attempting  to  dictate  to  other  tutiaBi^ 
If  you  do,  your  intention  will  be  roiiU3«0i 
you  will  rouse  feelings  upon  which  yoi 
calculate,  you  will  invite  oppoaitioa  t»j,, 
ment    And  beware  that  the  time  di^vi  ^ 
arrive,  when,  '      ' 
ferencc,  you  v 
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'finliWliom  you  liAve  excit«4,acd  leave  upon 
tbeir  ouuda  the  bitter  recoUectioa  that  you 
Imve  hvtmyed  them!  If  you  succeed,  I  doubt 
wlitther  or  no  the  iustitutious  that  tiike  root 
undirr  your  patronage  will  be  lasting.  Con- 
siittittouaJ  liberty  will  be  best  worked  out  by 
those  who  aspire  to  freedom  by  their  own 
efforts.  You  will  only  overload  it  by  your 
help,  by  your  principle  of  interfertjuce.  For 
thcHe  reafions  I  give  my  dissent,  my  reluctiint 
di^Ment^  from  the  motion  of  the  honourable 
gifutleinan.  I  would  not  evade  tbe  ditficulty 
bj  sDenoe  or  absence — I  have  stated  the 
groiuida  upon  wliich  I  protest  against  the 
rewaliitiou— the  caiTyiug  of  which,  I  believe, 
will  give  a  fake  impression  with  respect  to 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  this  country,  and 
wdJ  tsstablish  a  princi]de  which  you  cannot 
carry  into  exccutiou  without  imminent  dan- 
ger/ 

Thi^  principle  of  non-intervention  was  one 
lo  whif-h  Lord  Palmerstou  wfid  not  naturally 
disposed;  and  Don  PaciSco,  who  held  himself 
to  1>e  a  Biitish  subject,  having  a  claim  against 
the  Gn:vk  government,  Admiral  Parker  had, 
under  uur  iubtructious,  bltxikaded  the  Pineua. 
11m  policy  Mr.  lioebuck  def ended.  Mr. 
nc  cisndcmued  it,  and  delivered  a  judg- 
ou  Lord  Palmerston's  Civ  a  Roman  as 
I  principle  which  clearly  foreshadowed  the 
B,  if  not  so  clearly  the  logic,  of  an  bee* 
qaeut  judgments  of  his.  Lord  John  Hussell 
and  Lord  Palmerston  were  ixiliticiana  of  the 
oJd  type.  Earl  RuascU  retained  hi,s  ''  Britons, 
strike  home  !'*  wiiy  of  looking  at  things  to  the 
last,  and  Lord  Palmeniton  profe&sed  never 
to  go  lower  than  the  function  of  **judiciouB 
boltle-hulder'*  when  ihe  waters  of  strife  were 

;  oa  tbe  Cuntineut;  the  phrase  is  his  own, 
an  **Sk  judidoua  bottle-holder '*  his  figure 
VBs  once  common  in  caricatures.  Those 
Liberal  membei'^  of  the  House  of  CommouB 
who  thought  his  foreign  policy  quite  sincere 
ood  oonsiijtent  united  to  eubacribe  five  hun- 
dred gubiraij  as  the  price  of  a  jxn-trait  of  him 
to  bo  prescnti'd  to  I^ady  Palmerston— to  whom 
a  wonl  is  due  m  any  history  of  the  time,  for 
•he  was  a  lady  of  great  tact  and  ability,  and 
exerted  an  extraordioitry  influence  in  political 


It  Wtt5  during  the  years  which  immediately 
preceded  and  those  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  that  the 
party  of  the  Philosophical  Iladic;Us  merged  in, 
or  gave  place  to,  another  party,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  the  natural  opposite  of  the 
Youug  England  purty.  Tliia  was  known  as 
the  M.*aiche8ter  School  of  }»olitics^  and  was  so 
distinguished,  paitly  from  the  position  which 
Manchester  held  as  a  great  centre  of  trade 
liable  to  be  aH'ected  by  political  convulsions, 
and  piu-tly  because  ^h\  John  Bright  wiis 
member  for  that  city.  The  great  heads  vf 
the  so-called  Manchester  School  were,  of 
course,  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  but  they 
had  a  considerable  following  both  in  i>arliameut 
and  out  of  it  Mr.  Bright,  as  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  by  the  traditions 
of  hid  pei'sonal  hiBtory  opposed  to  war,  and  by 
nature  he  hated  it  as  much  as  a  thing  could 
be  hated.  Some  of  his  grandest  speeches  have 
b<*eti  made  wholly  or  partly  in  denunciation 
of  war  from  the  Christian  loiut  of  view.  But 
unfortunately  for  his  advocacy  he  was  a  man 
in  tnide,  and  the  doctrine  of  "  non-interven- 
tion" (in  the  quarrels  of  other  nations)  came 
to  be  called  "  cottoning  "  to  despotism.  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  aptte  of  his  Civi4  Romanus  rum 
policy,  waa  by  natural  and  acquired  tendencies 
an  ally  of  the  *' party  of  order"  (so-called)  on 
tlie  Continent  and  elsewhere,  and  during  these 
restless  years  and  more  than  restless  months 
it  waa  believed  that  he  was  pui-suing  a  policy 
by  no  means  favourable  lo  even  moderate 
ideas  of  liberty.  The  struggloa  and  Bufferings 
of  the  revolutionary  paity  hi  Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Germany  aorely  tried  the  jmtience  of  a 
million  or  two  of  sympathizing  Englishmen  j 
and  when  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  France 
on  ihe  other  intervened,  both  of  them,  by 
general  consent,  playing  the  part  of  national 
bullies,  interfering  to  help  the  strong  against 
tbe  weak,  it  was  felt  by  some  of  the  best 
minds  in  Gi^eat  Britain  and  out  of  it  that  tlie 
theory  of  political  non-intervention  waa  now 
stretched  us  much  as  it  would  bear  without 
rending.  Some  of  the  very  foremost  men  of 
intellect  and  character  spoke  up  aloud  for  in- 
terference; and  the  late  Mrs.  Browning,  in 
her  poem  of  Casa  Guidi   Windoics^  put  the 
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cxae  for  Uiu  i^iuouBlrimts  witb  extnionllnary 
}ji>wer.  Ajs  uotkiiig  tUiit  cuuld  posaiblj  be 
quut^id  from  jjarliameiitary  UeLatea  or  diplo 
tuatic  sourc<?s  would  give  iJie  fain  teat  idea  of 
tie  jDteusity  of  the  feeliug  wlucb  existed  iii 
certaia  quarters  iu  tbiy  eountiy  thjit  England 
fcsbould  step  in,  ami«<l,  bet  wee  u  Italy  and 
France,  aad  between  Huugtiry  usid  Russia — 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  case  should  be 
understood — we  quote  a  few  vivid  linea  from 
tlie  greatest  woman-|joet  that  ever  lived : — 

*'A  cry  is  up  iu  Etighmd,  which  doth  ring 

Tho  hollow  world  through ,  that  f  or  ends  of  ttmdo 

And  virtue,  and  God  a  Ixsttcr  worshipping^ 
Wv  henceforth  shoidd  ©lalt  the  uutnoof  rciice« 

Aiid  leave  those  ruity  wars  that  eat  the  soul,— 
(Besides  the  clippings  of  our  goldea  Bticce)  .  .  , 

I  lovo  no  peaoe  wbkb  u  not  fenowaliip 

Aad  which  includes  not  mercy.     I  would  have 
Bather  tho  ruking  of  the  guns  iLoroM 

Tho  worldp  and  shrieks  against  Huavea's  arcbl- 
travo, 
Rather  the  struggfe  iu  the  slippery  fosse 

Of  dying  meu  aad  borse&j  and  tho  wave 
Blood -bubbling   .  .   .    Eneugb  said !— By  Chriat  a 
own  croBji, 

And  by  the  faint  heart  of  my  womaidiood^ 
Such  things  arc  better  than  a  Peace  which  sits 

Bomde  the  hearth  m  self-conunended  mood. 
And  takes  no  thought  how  wind  and  rain  by  fita 

Are  howhug  out  of  doors  agmost  tho  good 
Of  the  poor  wanderer.    Wliat !  your  peiice  admits 

Of  outflide  augubh  while  it  sit^  at  homeT 
I  tottthe  to  take  its  naaie  upon  my  tongue— 

It  is  no  peace*     'Tis  treason  *  a  tiff  with  doom,« 
'Tis  gagged  dettjiair,  and  inarticuhibe  wrong, 

Annihilated  Pohmd,  atitied  liomo, 
Dased  Naples,  HungTLr>'  fuiiiting  'ncath  the  thong. 

And  Austria  wearing  a  smooth  olive- loaf 
On  her  brute  forehead,  while  her  hooff  outpress 

The  life  from  these  Italian  houIs,  in  brief," 

In  the  light  and  beat  of  such  excitement 
An  the  poet  gives  voice  to  here  the  Manchester 
School  came  by  it&  name  aod  reputation. 
Nobody  dreamt  that  Mn  Cobdeu  or  Mr. 
Bright  WAS  on  the  side  of  oppression,  mudi 
l(«ss  of  cruelty;  but  what  the  malcoutents 
wanted  wub  a  ruvival  of  the  policy  of  Crom- 
well in  such  matters  as  these ;  and  no  name 
was  more  frequently  invoked  than  hie  by  the 
anti' Manchester  orators  and  writers.  I^rd 
Palniei^tOD,  during  the  year  of  revolution 
and  the  year  of  reaotioti,  lost  an  amount  of 
prestige   which    he    never   whulty    rc'covertd. 


But  Ibeblue-bouki&t  laast  proir^thait  in^cimi 
minor  mattere  be  acted  with  grt^  deil^fHljr^ 

One  of  the  must  smcoessaf  ul  and  cruel  of  tlii 
Amtriaij  commaitdtrs  in  tho  Itj^ian  and 
Hungarian  aflaira  was  Majnihid  or  GiMieral 
Haynau.  It  was  [lublisbtHl  in  the  Britialy 
newBpflpera,  and  oficiall^  cmntfLttnicaieti  ta  tit 
/oreiffti  ojfi<:e,  that  this  man  bad  both  puldiciv 
and  privately  tlogged  Hungarian  hidiesL  One 
special  case  reported  to  Lord  Palmerstosi  1(5 
our  minister  abroad  created  a  terrible  *"mtim 
tion  '*  here*  It  was  stated  tlnat  Uaynau  M 
caused  the  wife  of  an  officer,  a  lady  of  ctdtarv 
ajid  position,  to  be  publicly  beaten  with  pxU 
by  bi^  soldiers,  and  that  the  husband,  mad- 
dened with  the  Bright,  shot  himstjf  on  tiit 
spot  Two  yeitrs  afterwards  Haynau  Lappeuttl 
to  visit  England,  and^  among  other  plMs 
worth  seeing,  went  to  Bai^biv  '      ^ftf 

enormous  brewery,  one  of  the  **  -  fU 

world.  It  got  noised  abroad  aiooo^  the  clt^b 
and  draymen  that  the  visitor  was  Hmjiian 
With  a  silent  stealthiness  that  Iiaa  never  \m»t 
acc4)unted   for,  the  whole  aruiy  of  dojraiet* 
gathered  together  with  their  hor8cwhipi,auil 
all  in  a  storm  of  fury,  dogged  UAynau  eiit  uf 
the  place,  and  up  or  down  Thfimw  Stre(<tiU. 
in  danger  of  his  Me,  he  ^*  doubled  "  duwa  ait 
alley,  and  was  &heltei*ed  by  some  poor  peoMi 
who  did  not  know  him.     Haynau  left  £i^- 
land  as  soon  as  he  was  &ble^  but  whirfvrr 
he  went  he  was  received  by  Uie  people  wiJi 
studied  contempt.    The  Austrian  gonii'-'' 
applied  to  Lord  Falmerston  faroomjK' 
and  requested  to  know  when  the  dfa^'im* 
would  be  proeecuted  for  the  aseaolt  oa  iIm* 
great  marshid.     The  correspondenot  is  ^ 
amusing,  and  at  least   puts  the  cooloa»«' 
Palmerston  in  a  strong  light     He  to  nrww 
forms  assured  the  Austrian  govemmcBl,  ^^^ 
much  politeness,  that  General  IT 
be  left  to  his  own  motion  in  tlie  j' 
usual  oourse  of  law;  but  that  if  be  '^^^ 
return  to  England  and  summon  the  p?'^ 
who  icere  said  t^  have  attacked  him.  tK*  '"-^ 
would  be  duly  tried  befoire  a  ni; 
that  it  would  be  neccstiary  that     ... 
lency,^  the  manhal^ahouhi  identify  ()>''' 
who  committed  the  asa;iuU.    Tli 
marshal  Bhonfil  hltiiu   t^.-^k   ;i  i:li' 
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otira  in  men  like  htm^  in  order  to 
iilenttfj  A  bundred  or  so  of  big  Englmhmen 
with  hon8«s-whi|'a^  to  whttm  be  Imd  probably 
never  raiHtHl  liis  eyes,  wh»  uot  a  very  fea»ible 
iilea;  mj<l,  to  nse  tlie  language  of  the  rpfM^rters, 
lli<j  matter  tben  (lroi>pe«J.  But  we  shall  dis- 
cover, in  a  later  stage  of  this  Darrative,  that 
it  was  remembered  by  Austria,  and  that  what 
«ulj«equcuUy  happeneil  waa  Lvitl  to  the  chai'ge 
of  *'  Miiucbeater  pri«dj>le8," 

Of  Irish  troubles  some  accoiiiit  liaa  already 
been  giv^en ;  the  quao'ek  and  rapprodtemcnU 
of  CKContiell  and  Smith  O'Brien^  the  break- 
down of  the  Liberator  after  his  IriaU  and  the 
4*¥posure  by  the  Time$  of  the  condition  of 
bis  own  estates ;  the  prepoi'ations  for  revolu- 
tion, and  the  f;ulure  uf  it.  But  the  potato 
famine,  which  ao  seriously  influenced  the  cur- 
rent of  atlaira  in  tbeae  islands^  had  other  con- 
:*eqijencea  besides  precipitating  the  repeal  of 
the  corndawa.  One  of  these  will  seem  trivial 
only  to  the  thoughtless.  Stimulated  by  gov- 
czmment  inquiries  and  private  efforts,  which 
in  their  turn  were  aided  by  public  opiuion, 
the  Utter  took  a  new  turn  iu  the  matter  of 
bread «stuOs  and  the  cooking  of  food.  Two 
tidens  DOW  came  into  great  prominency  in  lit- 
erature and  phiLmthropic  effort;  one  of  them 
was  that  food  of  all  kinds  should  be  econo- 
mized by  better  cooking;  the  other  was  that 
itsas  rrliance  iibould  be  placed  upon  Cobbetfs 
**accutiMfd  root/*  and  tltat  substitutes  should 
b6  foujiil  for  it.  Maize,  or  Indian  com,  is 
now  a  ver^*  familiar  thing  to  us  all,  but  it  was 
before  the  date  of  the  potato- famine. 
ise  (quantities  were  »hipped  to  Irelau<l, 
and  tragic  sccues  were  enacted  if  vessels  laden 
wttb  the  grain  or  meal  happened  to  get 
agmund  in  places  dist^int  from  the  regular 
fiortii.  From  this  period  dates  the  free  use  iu 
Uie^e  iMlan<b^,  not  only  of  Indian  corn,  but  of 
<iih«r  pro<luctM,  such  as  haricot*  beans,  and 
mncb  as  tlie  pot^ito  is  still  prized  for  the 
liibJe^  tiie  failure  of  a  few  LToi>a  would  not 
BMW  excite  absolute  dismay. 

Nothing  is  more  common  now  than  to  come 
»crnM»  HtmiP  new  coml  inatton  of  farinaccoua 
f  1 1  r  I  i  |«m  ied  by  cert  i  fietj  an  a  ly  s  is  of  i  ts 

nui-,  ...^.i,^  qualities.     But  Ibis  kind  of  thing, 


as  Well  as  the  cheap  cookery-books,  dates  from 
the  years  upon  which  this  narrative  is  now 

pausing.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
great  Alexis  Soyer  ^' began  it/*  When  he 
wrote  kis  first  cheap  cookery-book,  which  sold 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  be  dedicated  it  to 
the  Earl  of  ♦Shaftesbury  as  a  great  phihinthro* 
pii4t^  jijjd  jicatmpanicd  it  with  a  characteristic 
account  of  what  he  had  been  doing  for  this 
country  in  his  capacity  of  "Gastronomic  Re- 
generator." Wldle  *•  actively  employed  under 
the  authority  of  government  in  a  mission  to 
Ireland  in  the  year  1847,"  it  struck  the  ** great 
man"  that  his  "services  would  be  moi-e  useful 
to  the  million"  tlian  if  he  '^confined  them  to 
the  wealthy  few.*'  But  when  he  had  resolved 
to  "cure  the  disease  of  the  multitude,  that  is 
to  say,  bad  and  wasteful  cookery,"  he  found 
himself  baiHed  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
poor  in  their  own  homes.  "My  readers,"  says 
he,  "will  easily  perceive  that  whilst  semi- 
buried  in  my  fju*hionable  culinary  .sanctorum 
at  the  Reform  Club,  suirouuded  by  the  eUte 
of  society,  who  daily  honoured  me  with  their 
visits  in  that  louuge  of  gocid  cheer,  I  could 
not  gain  tlirough  the  stone  walls  of  that  mas- 
sive edifice  the  slightest  knowledge  of  cottage 
life. 

**  Detenu ined  to  carry  out  my  long-thought- 
of  project,  I  cheerfully  bade  adieu  to  my 
wealthy  employers,  leaving  them  in  a  most 
thriving  condition,  regretting  only  my  fair 
visitors;  and,  like  a  joyful  pilgrim  of  the  olden 
time,  1  set  forth  on  my  journey,  vitiiting  on 
my  route  every  kind  of  philanthropic  and 
other  useful  institution,  but  more  especially 
the  domains  of  tlmt  induistrial  class,  the  back- 
bone of  k'VQ^ry  free  country — the  people." 

The  result  of  Soyer's  travels  in  I j  eland  and 
elsewhere,  though  his  account  of  them  reads 
like  a  magnilotjuent  piece  of  pleasjinlry,  was 
much  more  than  a  joke,  and  no  little  ofVence 
was  taken  by  some  of  the  younger  of  the 
Irish  paity  iu  Dublin  that  so  much  should  be 
made  of  the  tour  of  a  French  ch6f  to  teach 
the  Irish  people  how  to  cook,  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  in  such  deep  distress.  But 
Soyei'^s  prescription  for  the  salvation  of  Ire- 
land—Sir Robert  Peel's  chief  «liffieulty,  the 
chief  difficulty  of  every  British  statesman — 
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in  giiren  in  truly  nm  using  terma  in  Im  record 
of  a  conversiUioij  he  had  with  the  then  lord- 
lie  ute  Dan  t  of  the  country.  Lard  Besaborough, 

"la  an  inl<;mew  granted  by  hb  exceUency 
\m  lord«hip  aakod  me  if  I  could  accaunt  for 
the  generality  of  the  people  being  so  p<H»r; 
when  I  replied,  *  Easily »  my  lord :  -why,  they 
ftctuall}^  manure  the  land  with  gold  to  reap 
eoppei'.'  *How  do  you  make  that  out?'  was 
bm  excellency**  inquiry.  *Why,  my  loni, 
they  waste  tons  of  good  fish  on  the  ground  to 
grow  a  few  potatoes/  *In  your  opinion,  why 
do  they  it?"  *Why,  my  lord,  because  they 
know  how  to  cook  potatoes  to  ji^rfection,  and 
are  totidly  ignorant  of  the  way  to  cook  fish/ 
'  Well,  T  believe  you  are  right/  said  his  lonl- 
ship;  *but  how  could  the  evil  be  remedied  T 
*  Easily/  I  replied.  *I  would  first  ehow  them 
how  to  cook  their  food»  no  matter  how  simple 
such  fo<Ml  might  be,  and  prove  to  them  tlmt 
the  maize  or  American  flour,  now  so  much  in 
use,  if  properly  pre{>ared  would  be  a  blessing 
instead  of  a  cnrse;  also  the  necessity  of  using 
with  their  food  other  vegetables  besides  pota- 
toes, ti3  well  as  inatruct  them  in  several  plain 
ways  of  cook i up;  fish,  which  could  be  had  in 
abundance  all  the  year  round  at  a  very  cheap 
mte;  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  give  employ- 
ment ou  the  coast  to  thousands  of  indolent 
people,  as  well  as  circulate  an  immense  deal  of 
money  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
much  improve  the  condition  of  these  poor 
wretched  lieings,  who  only  seem  to  have  been 
born  to  liv0  between  poverty  and  st/un-ation. 
My  plivn  would  he  to  have  public  lecturers 
appointed, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  go  round 
US  often  as  the  agricultural  lecturer,  and  teach 
the  iM3ople  how  to  cook  the  focnl  which  that 
person  nowentlciivoui*s  to  make  them  cultivate. 
tTntil  this  is  done  this  country  will  never 
emerge  out  *j(  the  semi -barbarous  state  in 
which  it  is  at  present/" 

As  the  relations  between  England  mid  the 
si^iter  i?tland  are  not  yet  quite  satisfactory,  the 
poliiiciau  can  easily  draw  his  own  inferences. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  from  that  time  to  the 
present — more  recently  under  the  pressure  of 
high  prices  for  meat — increased  attention  has 
been  ][iaid  in  HnHrountry  to  variety  in  food,  and 
to  the  careful  aij*l  economical  prepaj'atioo  of  it. 


In  thu  year  1848  the  npirii  of 

WAS  abroad  all  over  Europe,  luid  althcitigh  otif 
own  islands  eseaped  with  a  ^'acnre"  m  Engi 
land  and  a  small  "rising"  in  Ireland, an  »»ffei 
was  produced  here  which  haJi  never  \mm  for" 
gotten.  On  one  hand,  the  mtiltittide  lomtil 
two  lessons:  first,  that  they  h^re  enormpixs 
power,  and,  secondly,  tliat  they  muat  fsil 
in  any  revolt  unless  their  org^nwikJMim  be; 
perfect  and  their  fnilitary  tndoiiig  tm  good 
as  that  of  the  stajiding  armies  of  th«  ^ 
vernments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "party 
of  order**  (a  phrase  which  from  this  time 
becomes  common,  and  usually  bears  a  stnist^ 
mcaaing)  took  alirm  once  for  ail,  and  liavf 
since  guided  and  governed  them>ielvsi  nior» 
or  le^  in  tlie  light  of  the  events  of  184^. 
The  year  1849  was  called  the  year  of  reactioa* 
and  in  some  respects  it  was  so,  hut  the 
haunting  terror  of  1848  reQaaiu<»d,  In  deal- 
ing with  the  evetnts  of  the  year  of  reroluticiOi 
however  briefly,  a  few  skeU^lies  of  Uie  leadto^ 
s[)ints  of  the  revolt  abr'oad  and  at  homem^j 
help  to  give  colour  to  the  rest. 

Kossuth,  Maz^ini,  Gorgei,  liiinArtine,  Lr>«» 
Blunc,  and  Gaiibaldi  arte  all  luunea  which  ait 
popular,  or  were  so,  and  which  '^y 

clear  images   to   most  men's  ni—    .        'g^ 
some  of  tliem  have  much  faded.    As  a  |>opulir 
oRitor,  Louis  Kossuth,  the  great  leader  of  tL«» 
Hungarian  revolt,  holds  tlie  first  rank.  ftU^l 
after  the  failure  or  treachery  of  GOrgej,  *» 
a    familiar    figure     both    in    EngUati  i&d 
America,  and  a  general  £avounte.    He  wwa 
lawyer,  though  of  noble  birth,  and,  ii*  iniiUr 
of    a    newspaper  and    deputy  to   th*  diA 
advocjited  what  to  the  Austrian  mihd  n»t 
extreme  liberal  measuies.     As  w<? 
simply  sketching  the  man,  we  will  an : 
that  in  time  he  fouod    himself   in  r^*"*- 
While  th€'re,  he  askeil  for  sf*melhing  t*J  i^* 
and  above  all,  something  in  Englishi    'Thi^ 
was  rather  alarming,  ajid  he  was  told  tliat  bi^ 
must  have  nothing  political,  which,  to  t1  -  ^" 
trian  mind,  meant  much  the  sumo  as  ! 
Kossuth  was  a  man  of  ••xtmonUuiiry  f.i    '  ' 
as  a  linguist,  ami  this  was  well  knouru    Hr 
rej>lied,  **0h,  no;   I  only  want  to  lean*  *^ 
language.     Give  me    - 
adl  him  politic/d.  do  • 
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rWmr  Mm  t^ll  lUia  steiy  to  fiire  thonsaTid 
pe^le-  His  pronifDcmtion  of  our  Umgiingo 
I  never  so  good  as  M<i2s.\m\  aud  he  always* 
i11<nI  the  natiooal  poet  " Shftckajmr."  Still, 
the  ftnecdote  was  always  received  with  roimds 
of  cheers,  in  wluch  it  was  interesting  to  see 
the  peaceable  Richfird  Cobden  aiid  the  fiery 
Douglas  Jerrold  join  The  first  time  Cobde»j 
beard  Kosanth  tfpettk  he  hitnsclf  propos«?d 
**  three  times  three"  for  tlie  {wtriot,  and  was,  (43 
1  own  word,  *4he  fuglrnmn/*  the  whole 
blj  of  many  thousands  standing  as  they 
cheered^  However,  the  Austrian  jailers  de- 
eided  that  Shakspere  and  a  dictionary  were 
not  i>olitical]y  cornipting,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  or  three  books  Kosauth  acquired 
tiia  aBtonishing  mastery  of  the  English 
language.  This  story  he  was,  for  obvious 
reaaona,  fond  of  trilling,  and,  indeed,  he  was  a 
dexterous  na  well  as  a  most  thrilling  orator. 
He  had  none  of  the  sinijjlicity  or  the  solemn 
ne%H  of  Mamni,  iind  l>oth  dressed  and 
I' with  an  eye  to  effect,  though  of  cotirse 
not  in  any  vulgar  seoae.  He  was  a  man  of 
1*1  (ions,  and  his  evident  love  of  home 

ftir  i>.  endeared    him   to   the   English 

wberc\'-er  he  was  known.     But  his  set  man- 
ner, when  a  speech  was  to  be  made,  his  semi- 
mill  lary   frogged  coi\t,  and    a    tendency   to 
**  protest  too  much/*  had  an  effect  upon  the 
mind    of  sceptical  listeners  which   was   not 
utterly  and  beyond  suspicion  felicitous.     If  it 
tiad  not  been  for  **8hack3p\ir"  and  his  e\^dent 
delight  when  his  wife  was  directly  induded 
in  the  humage  paid  to  himself,  he  would  have 
some  risk  cf  being  called  un-English  and 
I  fond  of  applause  for  a  hero» 
Joseph  Maxzini,  admittedly  the  "fattier  of 
llalioii  freedom/'  was  a  very  different  man. 
H«  alao  waii*a  powerful  sfR^aker,  and  was  even 
a  greater  master  of  English  than  Kossuth; 
boC  to  dfsciilK;  him  ns  an  orator  would  seem, 
la  tJi«  eyea  of  his  friends,  to  degrade  him. 
KoMtxth  hnd  a  slightly  Hat  face,  and  bis  head 
was  not  a3  high  as  it  was  broad.     Mazzini's 
bead  and    features  wero  of  a  very  diflferent 
■tamp.     Though  he  was  not  orthodox  (being 
a  diaciple  of  Lumeunais)«  he  was  a  profoundly 
lirioiiJi  mnUt  and   bin  friends  always  main- 
tained^ with  his  r^ncurrence,  that  h'tn  natunil 


vocation  was  that  of  a  t4iachor  of  religion. 
There  waa  no  frogged  coat  in  A<W  c^ase;  hii 
dress  and  general  get-up  was  that  of  a  pour, 
or,  at  least,  ascetic  man,  and  when  you  would 
have  seen  Kossuth  at  a  party  in  the  house 
of  some  rich  lion-hunter,  jon  would  have 
found  Mazzini  in  oliecure  an<l  even  mean 
lodgings,  reading  or  praying,  or  [danning  to 
help  some  poor  exile,  or  perhaps  sharing  a 
scanty  maid  with  his  landlady  or  some  visitor 
who  habitually  fed  better  th.'in  he  did.  Of 
his  com|»y$sionateuess  and  self-denial,  even  in 
childhood,  authentic  stories  are  related  which 
are  not  excelkul  in  beauty  by  anything  in  the 
lives  of  the  saiutK. 

When  a  boy  of  six  years  old  he  burst  into 
tears  at  the  tirst  sight  of  human  misery.  He 
was  an  extraordinarily  weakly  cliild,  and  had 
never  before  been  outside, the  inclosed  grounds 
of  his  parents'  house.  His  astonishment  at 
seeing  a  befri^r,  ragged  and  wretched,  was 
overwhelming.  He  nin  to  htm  (as  well  as  he 
was  able,  for  his  linibs  were  feeble),  embrace*! 
him  weeping,  would  not  rest  till  his  mother 
had  given  him  something,  and  never  after- 
wards seemed  quite  free  from  the  thought 
that  there  vrus  sufTering  in  the  world.  We 
speak  now  of  his  mere  childhooil.  As  a  little 
boy,  and  as  a  youth,  he  wiis  very  exceptionally 
studious,  and  appeared  to  be  chiefly  occupietl 
with  religion,  poetry,  and  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  world.  It  was  clear  from  the 
fi»"Ht  that  he  was  one  of  the  self-devoted  order 
of  liuman  beings,  and  yet  there  W'as  nothing 
priggish  about  him,  for  he  was  univcrsidly 
beloved  by  his  young  friends.  Whatever  he 
thought  wrong,  however, he  steadfastly  i-efused 
to  do  or  to  assent  to,  and  acts  of  n  on -compliance 
(with  ndes  and  customs)  which  led  practically 
to  the  persecution  of  others,  were  excused  in 
him,  so  great  was  the  force  of  his  character^ 
When  very  early  in  life  he  had  got  himself 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Austrian  goi'erii- 
ment;  his  father,  thinking  to  compel  bim  in 
some  act  of  Mubniission,  withlieM  the  supplies 
(he  was  yet  at  the  university),  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  temler  care  of  his  mother, 
who  aitk'd  him  secretly,  he  might  have  been 
placed  in  a  diAicult  position.  His  mother, 
anxious  that  no  Ixanier  of  feeling  should  l)e 
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pkcod  betwe<»n  fAlber  find  son,  kept  from  him 
Ilia  father's  resolve,  ajid  the  fact  was  not  rajide 
known  till  after  the  death  of  the  aon.  To  the 
ln£it  day  of  licr  life  this  devoted  mother  watched 
over  him.  While  he  was  in  Eugtand  he  had  at 
fir*»t  times  of  the  roost  extreme  poverty,  partly 
arifiing  from  the  ditficulty  he  had  in  finding 
any  work  that  he  wai*  capable  of,  :ind  partly 
from  hia  own  kindness  to  his  brother  exUea. 
He  knew  what  it  waa  to  be  forced  to  pawn  hia 
hoots  for  dry  bi*ead,  while  he  was  working  at 
the  centrrd  warp  of  Italian  freedom.  His 
mother  knew  him  too  well  ever  to  do  any- 
thing 80  risky  as  to  send  hira  two  coats  at  a 
time,  for  he  was  sui-e  to  give  one  away.  Tliat 
he  **cou3jiired  "  in  safety  and  secrecy,  without 
risk  to  himself,  is  not  simply  en'oneons,  it  ia 
nonsense.  The  amoimt  of  danger  that  he  in- 
<'urred  in  times  of  actual  warfare,  both  in 
Home,  during  the  repubUcan  triumvirate,  and 
out  of  it,  was  at  least  as  great  as  that  which 
many  generala  have  encountered^  though  he 
was  weak  in  frame  and  no  soldier,  and  how 
he  nsually  escaped  the  continental  ix>Hce,  who 
were  on  hia  track  a  hundred  times,  will 
always  be  one  of  the  marvels  of  history, 
tiui^eppe  Mazzini  was  a  man  of  middle  h eight, 
rather  less  than  more,  and  well  formed,  though 
not  robust.  He  had  lai^ge  dai-k  eyes,  a  aenous 
amile,  a  noble  he;id  and  carriage,  and  gi^^t 
sweetness  of  manner,  except  when  he  wfia 
speaking  of  the  suflerings  of  other  human 
creatures,  or  of  what  he  calleil,  '*  with  a  cut- 
ting Italian  accent,  matter-ri-alism^^  which  he 
very  much  hated.  His  mastery  of  Engrmh  was 
extraordinary,  but  of  coui^se  he  often  mmle 
little  mistakes;  for  instance,  in  speaking  of  the 
present  iife  as  contrasted  with  another,  or  tlie 
divine  life,  he  used  to  sny  **  here  down"  instead 
of  **  down  here."  From  pride  and  vanity  he 
was  totally  free,  and  it  w  ill  be  remembered 
that  on  moi^  thsui  one  occ^ieion,  when  his 
i-ountrymen  wanted  to  do  him  public  homage, 
l>e  ilecUned  to  be  drawn  into  any  **manifesta- 
riofi,"  ami  ^^'ravely  rebuked  them  for  wanting 
III  **tfirow  up  their  caps  before  the  work  was 
done**  (if  we  may  quote  the  language  of  Mr. 
<  'obden  in  1845).  He  never  married,  or  (so 
fir  as  is  known)  thought  of  raarrjlng;  but  he 
al  wayH  sj>oke  and  wrutc  with  the  mnnt  reveren* 


tial  tenderness  of  woznou'a  l^ve  sui  ibo 
gift  of  heaven.     While  the  world  §X 

thought   he  w:i3  doing  ij  **  '^ut  "cuw 

spiring"  and  entrapping  uv\  An 

dens,  this  remarkable  man  waa  dcnyutg  hi 
self  the  common  solaces  uf  human  lifi*,  and] 
doing  the  work  of  an  almoner  ikii<i  a 
(secular  and  religious),  among  his  poor 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatton 
While  men  like  Sir  Jam»  Grahiua  perl^p 
fancied  he  was  cheap'  '  '    mbi, 

he  was  pi-obably  bai^  titf«k 

or  two  to  make  soup  of  for  the  poor,  or  lecttt^ 
ing  on  Dante  to  an  audience  of  enraptund 
organ-ginnders,  or  teaching  the  Lord  «  jirayer 
to  a  grubby  brown  batnbino  soraewheitr  out 
Saffron  Hill  way.    Such  was  Jost^ph  ifaaial 

Of  a  similar  type,  though  of  his  cjompamli*! 
energy  it  is  not  so  ea«3'  to  jutige  with  pr^cianw, 
since  he  was  a  great  sulfei^r  from  heart-diietitft, 
was  Daniel  Manin,  the  leailiug  spirit  aiVeErbe 
iu  the  great  ye4%r  of  revolution.      No  patriot 
ever  left  a  higlier  reputation  for  poritj,  fi»- 
bearance,  and  practical  sagacity.     He  win  tl# 
superior  of  Mazziui  in  science,  in  exact&eMof 
thought,  and  in  wise  docility,  but  his  in/eiiar 
in  high  enthusiasm  and  perhafs  in  fiertinftcrtr 
of  choice.     Mazzini*s  guiding  idea  wx»  tb« 
republic  with  Rome  for  capital.     Mania  tli 
ready  to  accept  the  house  of  S  '  *^* 

monarchy  as  a  middle   term  f'  '^ 

of  the  Austrian  tyraany.  Iu  thhi  respoct  hi 
was  at  one  with  Garibaldi,  and  most  men  irill 
think  that  he  and  the  great  sohlicr  were  n^Hit 
Readers  of  the  contemporary  nfcordi  mmi  ^ 
on  their  guard  (while  following  fiartioa  fltf* 
moirs)  against  heeding  tlie  eomplaiali  nw™ 
by  hot  Mazzinians  of  the  williii  -^ 

baldi,  Mauiu.  and  othci-a  to  tn 
Emmanuel. 

A  profound  intert'i?t  altauhcs 
Italy  and  Hung.iry  in  1 848-9  mU'I 
an  interest  which  is  independent  of  iiaf  t*'^' 
tical  creed,  and  which  g*>es  to  the  root*  o'  the 
question   of  progress.     Doi-^  freedom  laf^^ 
faster  when  her  friends  pniceed  ^ 

were,  n  ot  h  esi  tating  to  d  isregrird  1 1  "*'^ 

order,  tnr  when  they  prooe^wl  more  glowlj  tW 

break  no  law  or  social  '"** 

the  questinn   which  v.  ** 
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imc9  of  Uie  world  in  the  yeair  of  revolution, 
mid  it  stirred  Britiab  thoaght  to  its  depths;  a 
great  increase  of  general  intetlectuaJ  activity 
followiog  tlie  political  spitsui,  ns  is  usually,  if 
not  invariahly,  the  cii^,  England  did  not 
escape  a  slight  alioc'k^  but  iu  her  case  th©  an- 
swer WAS  deciiiive  in  favour  of  order,  nor  waa 
thert%  in  a  Liud  of  free  discuasioD,  any  exctiise 
for  evifii  n  whisper  of  civil  war. 

It  is  one  of  the  terrors  of  revolution  by  war 
tliat  both  aides  are  often  debarred  from  choos- 
ing tlieir  instruments,  or  liable  to  miHtiike 
lli<*m.  Felice  Oriini,  whom  we  shall  encounter 
in,  was  a  type  of  patriot  not  beloved  by 
BritL»h  mind,  but  in  its  despair  the  cause 
iiin  freedom  couM  not  keep  him  at 
tb.  He  ii*  mentioned  here  because 
he  was  a  type — a  man  of  je^reat  physical  power, 
ojid  an  opeu*bearted  and  disinterested  man  of 
nsvolt,  but  not  of  the  highest  morale.  There 
wtfTu  loo  many  jiatriots  like  him  abroad  and 
active  lu  the  years  184^9,  and  it  muet  be 
liwnie  ill  mind  that  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of 

tniB  the  best  men  cotdd  not  always  tell 

bose  hand  to  clasp. 

Turtiiug  to  France  we  find  iQ  the  same  year 
m  group  of  jmtriots  whose  personalities  do  not 
looiD  90  large.  Wlmtevex  admiration  we  may 
f«el  for  lettered  enthusiasts  like  Lomartine 
and  Victor  Hugo,  or  steadfast  people's  men 
like  IjOuim  Blanc,  we  cannot  class  them  with 
MiuiiD^  Garibaldi^  or  Mazzini.  They  come 
Uiich  nearer  to  the  Kossuth  type,  though  {ex- 
oept  Victor  Hugo)  they  must  on  tlie  whole  take 
filace  even  below  the  great  Hungarian.  The 
ouijttiifiocnt  powers  of  Victor  Hugo,  by  general 
eouscfii  the  greatest  French  poet  of  the  century, 
him  altc»g«?ther  apart.  But  all  these 
U,  without  exception,  bad  a  volatility  which 
nmdis  them  a  little  suspected,  or  a  little  smiled 
at  by  English  politicians.  It  may  be  added 
tiiat  in  Hungary,  Franz  Deak,  the  constitu- 
tioiialiiit,  waa  somewhat  simihir  to  Man  in  in 
Italy.  He  wns  opposed  to  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  did  nat  relish  office  under  Kossuth. 

The  D»(wt  prttminent*  the  most  worthy, 
and  Uie  most  uJiwortliy  of  the  leaders  of 
mek  half-attempts  at  revolt  as  we  had  in 
iw  1 1  oh  familiar  figare» 


even  with  tlie  lightest  pencil.  Feargua 
O'Connor,  a  pure  demfi^ogue,  consumed  with 
vanity,  and  not  without  a  touch  of  the  scamp 
in  him,  will  be  best  seen  in  the  piissing 
poilrait  he  drew  of  himself  in  somewliat 
later  days,  when  he  had  lust  nearly  all  the 
sound  sense  he  ever  had.  He  was  a  strange 
hybrid,  and  somewhat  resembled  the  late 
Dr,  Kenealy.  A  very  different  verdict  must 
be  passed  upon  the  unfortunate  Mr*  Ernest 
Joues,  a  sincere  Radical,  an  eloquent  speaker^ 
and  a  much  nearer  approach  to  a  poet  than 
scores  of  verae-writei*8  who  bore  the  name 
while  he  waa  living.  He  waa  a  little  prone 
to  paradox,  and  was,  perhaps,  over  conten- 
tious; but  be  was  spoken  of  with  respect 
even  by  tlie  least  amiable  journalists  and 
politicians  on  the  side  opposite  to  his  owq» 
He  was  a  barrister,  but  had  given  up  his 
professional  prospects,  as  well  its  faruily  posi^ 
tion  and  fortune,  to  devote  himself  to  what 
he  believed  t^  be  the  best  methods  of  advan- 
cing the  welfare  of  the  multitudes.  Com- 
paratively late  in  life  he  died  of  a  cold  caught 
in  an  election  contest  Absolutely  disinter- 
ested, not  to  say  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
political  ideas  is  so  raie  in  Englaiul  that  even 
thoi^  whom  this  gentleman  had  offended — 
and  they  were  many — spoke  respectfully  and 
regretfully  of  him  after  his  untimely  death. 

Other  figures  will  speak  for  them^lves  aa 
they  appear  in  the  course  of  the  story.  Per- 
haps a  special  wonl  is  due  to  Mr.  John 
Mitdiel,  who  also  died  comparatively  early, 
in  America,  whither  he  had  Hed  after  es- 
caping from  custody  as  a  convict  transported 
for  high  treason.  In  that  regarti  Mitchel 
undoubtedly  deserved  his  fate,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  great  general  ability,  fiery  eloquence, 
and,  so  far  as  human  eyes  can  judge,  of  en  tiro 
disinterestedness. 

The  English  genius  is  not  favourable  to 
secret  associations  for  political  purposes,  nor 
are  such  societies  necessary  in  a  land  of  free 
discussion.  But  something  must  be  sjiid  of 
these  bodies  on  the  Continent,  and  of  the 
particulars  in  which  they  were  feebly  parodied 
in  England.  Mamni,  when  young,  had 
joined  the  Citf'bonart\  and  ha*l  been  greatly 
amttsed  wiib  Ibe  trivial  pompoeJtiee  oJ  tbeir 
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ceremonies  of  initiation, — which  he  took  care 
should  not  be  imitated  in  the  society  of 
"Young  Italy"  which  he  founded  at  Mar- 
seilles. Benjamin  Disraeli  has  sketched  the 
initiation  of  a  young  Liincashire  Radical  into 
a  trades'-uniou,  and  a  few  sentences  from  his 
description  of  the  scene  will  be  more  enter- 
taining and  more  suggestive  than  any  collec- 
tion of  details. 

"One  of  the  silent  masks  pinioned  his 
arms ;  and  in  a  moment  the  eyes  of  the  help- 
less friend  of  Devilsdust  were  bandaged. 

"CJonducted  by  these  guides,  it  seemed  to 
Mick  that  he  was  traversing  intenninable 
rooms,  or  rather  galleries,  for,  on  stretching 
out  his  arm  while  one  of  his  supporters  had 
momentarily  quitted  him  to  oj^en  some  gate 
or  door,  Mick  touched  a  wall.  At  length  one 
of  the  masks  spoke,  and  said,  *In  five  minutes 
you  will  be  in  the  presence  of  the  Seven — 
prepare.* 

"At  this  moment  rose  the  sound  of  distant 
voices  singing  in  concert,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing in  volume  as  Mick  and  the  masks  ad- 
vanced. One  of  these  attendants  now  notify- 
ing to  their  charge  that  he  must  kneel  down, 
Mick  found  he  rested  on  a  cushion,  while  at 
the  same  time,  his  arms  still  pinioned,  he 
seemed  to  be  left  alone. 

"The  voices  became  louder  and  louder; 
Mick  could  distinguish  the  words  and  bur- 
then of  the  hymn ;  he  was  sensible  that  many 
persons  were  entering  the  apartment;  he 
could  distinguish  the  measured  tread  of  some 
solemn  procession.  Round  the  chamber, 
more  than  once  they  moved  with  slow  and 
awful  step. 

"*  Brethren,'  said  a  voice  that  seemed  a 
presiding  one,  *  before  we  proceed  to  the 
receipt  of  the  revenue  from  the  different 
districts  of  this  lodge,  there  is,  I  am  informed, 
a  stranger  present,  who  prays  to  be  admitted 
into  our  fraternity.  Are  all  robed  in  the 
mystic  robe?  Are  all  masked  in  the  secret 
mask?' 

"'All!' 

"'Then  let  us  pmy!'  And  thereupon, 
after  a  movement  which  intimated  that  all 
present  were  kneeling,  the  presiding  voice 
offered  up  an  extemporary  prayer  of  power 


and  even  eloquence.  This  was  saooeeded 
by  the  Hymn  of  Labour,  and  at  its  condaaian 
the  arms  of  the  neophyte  were  uniMnioned, 
and  then  his  eyes  were  unbandaged. 

"Mick  found  himself  in  a  lofty  and  spadooi 
room  lighted  with  tapers.  Its  walls  weie 
hung  with  black  cloth;  at  a  table  covered 
with  the  same  material  were  seated  seven 
persons  in  surplices,  and  masked,  the  presi- 
dent on  a  loftier  seat;  above  which,  on  a 
pedestal,  was  a  skeleton  complete.  On  each 
side  of  the  skeleton  was  a  man  robed  and 
masked,  holding  a  drawn  sword,  and  on  eacb 
side  of  Mick  was  a  man  in  the  same  gub, 
holding  a  battle-axe.  On  the  table  was  the 
sacred  volume  open,  and  at  a  distance,  ranged 
in  order  on  each  side  of  the  room,  was  a  row 
of  persons  in  white  robes  and  white  maab, 
and  holding  torches. 

"'Micliael    Radley,'    said    the   president, 
*do  you  voluntarily  swear,  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God  and  before  these  witneMii 
that  you  will  execute  with  zeal  and  alacritj, 
so  far  as  in  you  lies,  every  task  and  injunction 
that  the  majority  of  your  brethren,  testified 
by  the  mandate  of  this  grand  committee,  shall 
impose  upon  you  in  furtherance  of  our  com- 
mon welfare,  of  which  they  are  the  sole  jndges; 
such  as  the  chastisement  of  nobs,  the  assassin- 
ation of  oppressive  and  tyrannical  masters,  or 
the  demolition  of  all  mills,  works,  and  shops 
that  shall  be  deemed  by  us  incorrigible?   Do 
you  swear  this  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
God,  and  before  these  witnesses?' 

"  *I  do  swear  it,'  replied  a  tremulous  voice 
"  *Then  rise  and  kiss  tliat  book.' 
"  Mick  rose  slowly  from  his  kneeling  position, 
advanced  with  a  trembling  step,  and  bending» 
embraced  with  reverence  the  open  volume. 

"Immediately  every  one  unmasked.  Devils- 
dust  came  forward,  and  taking  Mick  by  tlie 
hand  led  him  to  the  president,  who  received 
him,  pronouncing  some  mystic  rhymes.  He 
was  covered  with  a  robe  and  presented  with 
a  torch,  and  then  ranged  in  order  with  ha 
companions.  Thus  terminated  the  initiation 
of  Dandy  Mick  into  a  Trades'-union." 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  author 
of  Tancredy  Syhily  and  Coning^y  was  a  writer 
of  romances,  and  that  we  are  not  patting  this 
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forward  aa  a  de«a-iption»  the  details  of  which 
would  apply  to  any  particular  meeting.  That 
soioe  fluch  ecremaDy  !»ad  been  adopted  in 
more  wisea  than  one*  there  neMsd  be  little 
dotibt 

It  ia  certain  that  since  tliose  early  Chartist 
dty^  the  system  of  secret  eooieties  h«A  much 
iacreMed  in  our  own  country^  and  especially 
m  coDneciioD  with  "intenialionaP  objects. 
But  spies  and  concealed  oonfederatioDS  are 
correlatii'e  things,  and  the  former  institution 
ia  Dot  yet  flouriahing  in  England,  though  it 

«3U9t«. 

Tliere  ia  one  more  very  remarkable  figure 
— not  English — connected  with  the  year  of 
revolution  ru  Europe,  and  with  events  that 
hare  tjiken  place  here  since.  This  figure  is 
Pope  Pina  IX.  The  alarm  created  in  this 
ialand  by  a  cert'dn  brief  or  rescript  of  his 
ia  not  yet  forgotten  even  as  a  popular  toptc^ 
md  it  has  made  an  indelible  mark  in  history. 
Besides  that^,  he  had  afterwards  taken  a  course 
which  Jed  Mr,  Gladstone  himseLf  to  use  Ian- 
gamf^  sitch  as  this ; 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,'*  writes  I^Ir.  Glad- 
stone, '*that  the  policy  of  the  pope  is  an  in- 
eeniive  to  genera]  disturbance — a  premium 
opoti  European  war?.  It  is  m  my  opinion 
Qoi  tangnine  only,  but  almost  ridiculous,  to 
imagine  that  such  a  project  could  eventually 
tncceed;  but  it  is  diilicYitt  to  overestimate 
the  effect  which  it  might  produce  in  generai- 
exasperating  strife.  It  might  even 
r  extent  disturb  and  paralyze  the  action 
of  ffuch  governments  as  miglit  interpose  for 
no  separate  purpose  of  their  own,  but  only 
wjlh  a  view  to  the  maintenance  or  restoration 
ol  the  general  peace,  I  would  pay  an  un- 
hroken  reverence  to  all  ministers  of  religion^ 
and  eifpecuUly  to  one  who  tills  the  greatest  aee 
|C1irtstendom.  But  I  see  this  great  person- 
under  ill  advice,  aiming  heavy,  and,  so 
fkr  M  he  can  make  them  so,  deadly  blows  at 
the  frredom  of  mankind,  and  therein  not  only 
•I  the  structure  of  sootety,  but  at  the  very 
^OBatitittton  of  our  nature,  and  the  hii^di 
ifariffTiH  of  Providence  for  trying  and  training 
It  I  cannot  under  the  restraints  of  courtly 
plHMa  onnvey  any  adequate  idea  of  such 
ismntm^oma  mischiefs;    for  in  proportion  as 


the  power  is  venerable  the  abuse  of  it  ia 
pernicious.  The  pope's  clergy  are  more  and 
more  an  army,  a  police,  or  caste,  farther  and 
farther  from  the  Christian  commons,  but 
nearer  to  one  another,  and  in  closer  subser- 
vience to  him.  And  they  ha%^e  made  him  *  The 
Inffdlible,*  and  they  have  promised  he  shall 
be  made  *The  Great.*  And  as  if  to  com- 
plete the  irony  of  the  situation,  the  owners 
or  the  heirs  of  a  handful  of  Engli^  titlea, 
formerly  unreclaimed,  are  now  enrolled 
upon  the  li^t  of  hia  most  orthodox,  most  ob- 
sequious followers ;  although  the  mass  of  the 
British  nation  repudiates  him  more  eagerly 
and  resolutely  tlian  it  has  done  for  many 
generations.*' 

This  is  what  all  Protestants  will  concur  in 
thinking  very  moderate  language ;  and  yet  in 
1846,  when  Giovanni  Maria  Maitfti  Ferret ti 
was  elected  by  acclamation  to  succeed  Gregory 
VI.  in  the  papal  chair,  even  Protestants  in 
Great  Britain  were  half-inclined  to  think  a 
new  thing  was  about  to  be  seen  in  the  earth. 
Pius  IX.  began  his  career  by  promising,  and 
indeed  initiating  reforms  of  various  kinds, 
financial  and  other,  and  also  by  granting  an 
amnesty  for  political  offences,  But  partly 
his  own  weakness  and  partly  the  force  of 
events  soon  drew  the  pontiff  into  another  path 
of  action.  It  was  unfortunate  enough  that 
one  result  of  the  amnesty  was  that  large 
numbers  of  revolutionists,  many  of  them  of 
by  no  means  the  highe^it  character,  hurried  to 
Rome,  and  in  various  ways  struck  notes  of 
danger,  Mazzini  was  invited  to  believe  in 
the  reforming  pope,  but  declined,  though  he 
wrote  Pius  an  open  letter^  telling  him,  in  tlie 
true  Mazzinian  style,  what  he  could  do  for 
Italy  if  he  was  so  minded.  The  excitement 
caused  in  this  country  was  considerable,  and 
there  wei"e  not  a  few  Protestants  who  secretly 
feared  that  the  new  broom  might  sweep  so 
clean  that  the  Romish  system  would  become 
attractive  to  a  certain  class  of  minds.  But 
hopes  and  fears  alike  were  cut  short  by  the 
course  of  events.  In  a  few  months  Pius  IX, 
began  to  go  the  way  of  all  popea,  and  eventu- 
ally he  was  driven  from  Rome  to  Gaeta.  He 
himself  was,  no  doubt,  an  amiable  and  intel- 
ligent man,  and  both  before  the  revolution  and 
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.afterwards  did  good  things  for  Home  and  the 
Romans.  In  early  life  he  was  intended  for  a 
,  jK)ldier,  but  symptoms  of  epilepsy  cut  short 
^'his  career  in  arms,  and  he  entered  the  church. 
£[i8  face  is  tolerably  familiar  from  portraits, 
and  he  had  much  more  energy  than  he  seemed 
to  have.  Many  anecdotes  of  his  good-nature 
and  social  tact  are  current.  But  all  critics 
outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
indeed  nearly  all  but  Ultramontanists,  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  general  verdict 
upon  his  later  policy. 

Leaving  the  pope,  his  friends,  and  his 
enemies  to  fight  their  own  battles,  let  us  turn 
to  England  and  English  affairs,  and  chiefly  to 
London  in  April,  1848.  The  very  rapid  and, 
"for  a  time,"  successful  risings  of  the  people 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  naturally  excited 
the  party  of  revolt,  or,  to  speak  more  mildly, 
the  party  of  democracy  in  England,  and 
Prince  Mettemich  prophesied  that  though 
we  should  only  have  the  tail  of  the  storm 
here  we  should  have  the  worst  of  it.  This 
prophecy  was  founded  upon  vague  ideas 
about  the  wealth  of  England,  the  freedom 
allowed  by  her  laws  to  all  classes,  and  the 
(supposed)  recklessness  of  our  poor.  How 
much  real  alarm  there  was  in  London,  which 
was  the  Chartist  centre  of  action,  it  is  not  at 
all  easy  to  say,  for  people  are  fond  of  talking 
and  writing  in  a  not  over-sincere  vein  about 
such  matters.  But  it  is  certain  that  London 
presented  a  strange  spectacle  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  of  April,  the  day  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  presentation  of  the  so-called 
National  Petition,  with  its  three  millions  of 
signatures.  This  petition  had  been  drawn 
up  by  a  new  National  Convention,  of  which 
the  life  and  soul  was  Feargus  O'Connor ;  but 
it  was  a  stupid  affair,  and  the  three  million 
signatures  turned  out  to  have  very  little  more 
reality  than  there  was  in  that  very  "brum- 
magen**  patriot.  However,  it  was  to  be 
escorted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  Chartists,  and  the  government 
and  the  shopkeepers  professed  to  be  very 
much  frightened.  On  the  morning  of  the 
dreadful  day  shops  were  shut,  and  women 
and  children  were  kept  indoors.     All  the 


men,  from  rich  merchants  and  private  gen- 
tlemen down  to  small  tradesmen  and  lower, 
had  been  sworn  in  as  special  constables,  and 
went  marching  about  the  streets  in  a  high 
state  of  dignity.    It  has  been  recorded,  even 
to  weariness,  that  Louis  Napoleon  acted  as  t 
special  constable  on  this  occasion.    The  para- 
pets of  the  Bank  of  England  bristled  with 
cannon  and  bayonets,  —  to  say  nothing  of 
sand-bags,  which  last  excited  great  curiosity 
in  the  multitude.     Cannon  were  also  planted 
on  boats  and  piers  along  the  river  Thames^ 
and  on  the  bridges, — especially  Westminster 
Bridge, — with  their  mouths  pointed  south,  of 
course.     This  was  to  prevent  the  Chartirts 
from  marehing  to  the   House  of  ComuKan 
with  their  petition ;  but  there  was  a  somewhat 
ridiculous    look    about    all    this    display  d 
military  means  and  skill.     It  was  soon  add, 
and  very  freely,  that  the  desire  for  a  holidaj 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  these  special  constable 
and  other  arrangements,  so  far  as  the  public 
were  concerned,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  & 
few  fire-engines    pumping    on   to  the  poor 
straggling  mob  which  assen^bled  on  EenniDg- 
ton  Common  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
overawe  them.     It  was  a  pathetic  sight,  the 
majority  of  the  men  being  undersized,  eri- 
dently  underfed,  and  unhealthy  in  appearance. 
So  far  it  was  made  clear  that  there  wa8  eomt- 
thing  wrong  somewhere. 

But  the  government  of  the  day  not  only 
made  an  unnecessary  display  of  force,  they 
put  themselves  in  an  altogether  wrong  posi- 
tion. They  had  already  attempted,  by  police 
manifestos,  to  put  down  public  meetings  in 
the  open  air,  and  they  now  iutraliiced  and 
rapidly  carried  a  bill  making  the  open  and 
advised  advocacy  of  " republicanism **  (except, 
of  course,  as  a  purely  abstract  theory)  felony; 
clauses  were  added  to  the  Alien  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  expulsion  of  foreign 
refugees  an  easy  and  rapid  process,  in  case  of 
necessity ;  and  the  natural  result  of  all  this 
( which  many  constitutional  ConservatiTtf 
were  ready  to  oppose  and  condemn)  was  that 
here  and  there  the  Chai-tists  and  the  police 
came  into  open  collision;  that  some  poor 
creatures  got  sentenced  to  transportation  on 
the  evidence  of  informers,  and  that  Mr.  Eniefli 
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Jottes  got  put  into  prison  for  a  apeecb  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  taken  any  notice  of. 
The  geuer;il  etfect  wjis  to  increase  the  feeling 
ttfoong  the  extreme  rcfonuei-s  of  the  Chartist 
tjrpe  thnt^  after  they  had  helped  the  middle 
ciiifl»«?8  to  paa«  thi?  Keform  Bill,  the  middle 
da»»e«  hnd  L«trayed  them. 

The  numbei's  who  a^asembled  on  Kennington 
Common  were  certainly  hirge,aud  t^n^y  might 
imvedone  mischief  if  tliey  had  been  so  disposed. 
At  aU  eventfl,  there  wita  ft  demand  for  pistols 
cutUdses  in  Loudon  that  had  a  ronL^ntic 
U  (Lnd  a  quiet  gentleman  who  wanted 
tioihing  bettt?r  or  worse  thjin  to  reat  at  home 
with  hvi  wife  and  family  that  morning  made 
%  tiorprking  figure  with  a  constable's  badgte 
jind  stad*  and  two  pistok  in  hia  belt  In  one 
cate,  the  special  constables  being  very  nmch 
laughed  at  by  the  mob^  one  of  them  took  a 
** proletary"  into  custody.  But  ua  there  was 
uo  plax!e  to  put  him  in,  the  satirical  workiog- 
Quui  had  to  bt!  released.  No  doubt  it  was 
to  take  precautious^  and  soldiers  and 
on  miffM  have  been  uecessary ;  but  it  is 
t  to  read  with  entire  gravity  Earl 
tidflwU's  reminiscenres  ui)on  the  subject. 
**lt  was/'  writes  his  lordship,  "understood 
that  tlie  troojjs  were  to  be  brought  to  London, 
were  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  aud  that  no 
military  force  was  to  appear  unless  action  on 
their  part,  should  \>e  al>aolutely  neceasai-y. 
On  the  evening  of  April  9th  1  received  two 
iLQonymoii:?  lettei's  which  convinced  me  that 
the  leaders  of  tlie  Diovement,  either  hopeletid 
of  ,sucoe8s  or  Awed  by  our  preparations, 
luui  reuounced  any  intention  of  using  physical 
fonsts*  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
great  nuiob^rs  having  gone  from  every  part 
of  the  town  to  Kennington  Common,  Sir 
Bichard  Majue  went  on  horseback  to  the 
•oen^  of  action.  He  told  a  fM^liceman  to  go 
to  Feargus  O'Connor^  who  had  taken  up  his 
piwitinn  on  a  magni6cent  car,  and  request 
him  to  d*:aceod  from  bia  height  aud  come  to 
bin  »tirTnp  on  foot.  Tlie  fiart  of  the  mob 
which  surrounded  the  car  remonstrated  with 
Feargus  O'Connor,  an<i  d«^«lred  him  not  to 
attend  to  Uie  meanage.  O'Connor  called  out 
til  hill  followftrs,  *Bc  silent,  you  fools— don't 
mf  m  word  to  prevent  my  going  to  my  best 
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friend,  Sir  Bichard  Mayne.'  He  then  de- 
scended from  his  seat  and  went  to  Sir  Rich 
ard  iL'iyne,  who  told  !iim  he  coidd 
further,  but  that  if  he  would  deliver  the' 
petition  to  the  police,  a  cab  should  be  fur- 
nisheil  to  three  of  the  petitioners^  who,  if 
unaccom|»anied  by  any  force,  might  croBs 
Westminster  Bridge  in  safety  and  deliver  the 
petition  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  this  everything  was  quiet.  No  great 
numbers  followed  the  cab  which  contained 
tlie  petition,  there  was  no  mob  at  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  London  escaped 
the  fate  of  Part's^  Btrlin,  and  Vienna,  For 
my  part,  I  saw  in  these  proceedings  a  fresli 
proof  that  the  people  of  England  were  satis- 
fied with  tlie  government  under  which  tliey 
had  the  hapi»ine8s  to  live,  and  dicl  not  wish 
to  be  instructed  by  their  neighbours  in  the 
priijcipleg  of  freedom/'  Jim  lordship's  con- 
elusion  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  oLly  a 
man  who  knew  nothing  of  the  people  could 
have  supposed  that  Loudon  was  on  that  day 
in  danger  of  "the  fate  of  Paris,  Berlin,  or 
Vienna." 

It  was  naturally  the  part  of  the  govern- 
inent  of  the  day  to  magnify  the  dangers  of 
Chartism,  and  especially  of  the  reatlessness 
which,  after  the  first  continental  outbreaks, 
showed  itself  in  much  excited  speech  and 
writing  and  a  little  rioting  in  London  and 
other  large  towns.  The  government  was 
evidently  more  uneasy  thau  the  more  respect- 
able aud  well-conducted  portions  of  the 
governed,  and  even  as  late  as  June,  1848, 
soldiers  were  suddenly  massed  in  the  Bank, 
the  Mint,  and  Downing  Street,  and  the 
Houses  of  PiiTliament  provisioned  aa  if  for  a 
siege.  Whether  the  case  was  serious  or  not, 
this  state  of  things  was,  of  course,  attended 
with  very  great  excitement  among  the  sensi- 
tive classes.  Young  men  of  eduaition  and 
high  human  feeling  went  almost  beside  them- 
selves, and  a  tnovement  commenced  in  the 
Church  of  England  which,  though  it  soon 
died  out  as  a  movement  of  special  character 
and  purpose,  left  indelible  traces  upon  the 
aspect  of  affairs  l)etween  the  people  at  large 
and  the  clergy, 

llie  Cliartist  agitations  were  accompanied 
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Uy  symptomB  which  would  not  permit  tham- 
selveH  to  be  overlooker  1.  Que  of  these  waa  an 
evident  turumg  towards  self-belp  ou  the  paii 
of  the  more  sober  and  practicrdiy-miuded  of 
the  working-meu  theuiflelved.  In  Uie  pauses 
of  tlie  excitement,  imd  indeed  while  Uie 
excitement  rau  hot^  achemea  of  co-operation 
like  that  of  tlie  Hochdale  Pioneers  (which 
dated  from  the  year  1844)  in  principle  were 
either  started  or  talked  about  or  silently 
planned.  It  waa  in  the  nature  of  the  ea^e, 
also,  that  seiioua  men  of  the  more  educated 
orders  ^liould  oak  themselves  w^hether  there 
was  anything  wanting  on  their  own  parte 
towarda  the  welfare  of  these  troubled  and 
troublesome  thouaauds.  Among  tboee  who 
entertained  the  question  weit«  some  of  the 
very  flower  of  the  clergy  of  the  churches,  and 
one  distinct  school  of  religioualy-coOperative 
reformers  was  set  up  among  the  poor,  and  for 
their  beueiit.  Chiistian  Soctalian),  as  an  or- 
ganized thing,  b,  80  far  as  we  kuow,  dead 
ftnd  gone,  and  certaiidy  its  literature  is  ex- 
tinct; nor  waa  it  ever  popular.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  Cliartiat  excitements  men 
like  Julius  Hare,  Arthur  Heljjs,  F.  D.  Maur- 
ice, Thomas  Hughes,  Charles  Eingsley^  J.  M. 
LudloWf  E.  Vansittart  Neale,  and  others, 
were  busy,  more  or  less,  with  pen,  tongue, 
and  purse,  London,  in  April,  I84S,  waa 
dotted  with  placards,  composed  mainly  by 
Kingsley,  in  which  the  working-men  were 
called  upon  to  look  to  the  clergy  as  theii* 
natural  advocates  and  best  friends.  Many 
and  many  were  the  red-hot  meetings  held  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  at  which  Maurice  and 
Kingsley  figured  as  champions  of  the  poor. 
At  one  of  these,  the  clergy'  having  been  much 
abused  by  working-man  speakers,  Kingsley 
got  up  and  began  a  speech  with  the  words, 
**I  am  a  clergyman  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  England 
— and  a  Chai-tist."  In  a  church  at  Chelsea 
he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  "message  of  the 
Church  to  labovuing  men,"  and  at  the  dose 
the  stated  minister  of  the  place  got  up  into 
the  reading-desk  and  denounced  the  doctrine; 
thei'e  was,  iu  fact,  a  nam>w  esca(>e  of  a  riot. 
The  Bishop  of  London  wa»  on  tlie  point  of 
fluapending  Kingsley,  but,  ou  seeing  the  ser- 
mon, found  there  w^as  no  harm  in  it !    A  cir- 


cumstance wliich,  stupid  aa  it  eeems^  may 
well  serve  to  suggest  what  falne  ^xdvuueiii 
there  was  in  the  air  at  this  time. 

Numbers  of  oo-operative  adsocialions  wert 
now  formed  on  "Christian  Social ist'  pftft- 
ciples  among  tailot^,  hait^re,  and  tlie  r«^ 
and  there  was  mucli  brisk  letter- wnttng  nod 
leading-article  writiug,  with  pretty  atmrp 
criticism  all  round,  and  now  and  tbui  a  little 
abuse.  None  of  the  labour  expended  by  Ube 
promoters  of  the  movement  was  lust«  lut  it 
was  never  popular,  and  tlie  re  is  sumtthiug 
patlietic  in  the  history  of  its  struggl^^  ^ 
these  very  ** advanced'*  days  it  i-  to 

undei^&tand   that  a   publisher   si  u^ 

a  novel  like  Kingsley*fi  Mi&n  Lock^  k«  i 
dangerous  book;  but  that  is  wUal  happened* 
though  it  was  published  at  last 

Meanwhile  the  co-operative  moveiiiwil  it 
aelf,  apart  from  all  question  of  church  alliutf^ 
went    on    well,  and    not    only   co-operiii^^| 
"store-'  compa^uies,  but  co-opemlive  iu*uiu&^ 
tui-ing  companies,  on  the  principle  uf  iimiloi 
liability,    multiplied    ajnong    working  iniCi^ 
The  Cbristiau  Socialists  had  always  q)eDlx 
and   heartily  recognized   the  work  i)uD#  ^ 
Eobert  Owen — a  piece  of  mauUueas  vbidi 
got  them  into  much  trouble — but  the  laajtmiy 
of  the  more  energetic  workiug-meu,  who  p^ 
their  minds  to  **co*opeiaUon,'*  were  ueitbrr 
Churchmen  nor  othodox  Dissenters,  ami  w<a» 
their  own  way  in  this  matter.    Quite  ftf«rt 
from  this  particular  topic,  an  * 

economic  questions,  it  is  pi  > 
People's  Petition  had  been  treated  with  vnx^ 
cousidei-ation  those  who  have  since  to 
thought  they  had  reason  to  look  with  alat« 
upctxi  certain  points  in  the  procetiuir  «f  *^* 
classes  w^ho  live  by  mere  labour  wwiJd  1^*" 
been  spitred  some  anxiety.  Sligbteii  0»n 
usually  find  means  to  take  by  some  tutfw* 
what  is  denied  to  their  simple  requeeita 

A  lesson  to  rulers  might  weU  ba  gatJicJ*^ 
from  a  consideratioa  of  wltat  Um 
of  England  noticed  aud  what  it «« 
of  revolutionary  utterances,   There  neiff  •• 
at  this  time— it  cannot  be  too  often  r^^^ 
—any    danger    of    revolt    iu    this   ^nirtry* 
Partly  the  solidity  and  {lartly  ti> 
the  British  mind  tended  to  kec]> 
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ably  even  aaiong  ua,  wliaUver  ^bb  going  on 
•luewliere.    TUei^  i»,  eveii  in  the  very  poor 

All  I   rjteii  Etiyliblimaii,  9f>ruetbiijgthat 

•VI    ,  ^  witli  the  iwili-lriurrjphaiit  feeling 

of  Burke,  when,  in  tJie  pride  of  sociaI  order, 
tie  wrote  to  the  Frencliman  (in  hh  celebrated 
Bt/i€ctiotu}y  ^'  We  hiive  got  Lord  George  Gor- 
tkm  safe  in  Newgate/'  In  fact,  though  we  hiid 
nmltiFrijigs,  they  were  only  muttering8,in  1848. 
But  the  curiuus  part  of  the  story  was  thtj  jjnir- 
liatity  of  the  government  view  of  the  facta. 
While  3oin©  poor  weaver  or  tailor  waa  taken 
into  cubtody  and  sent  to  prison  for  a  few  stray 
words  of  insun-ectioDary  anger  which  meant 
tio  more  than  the  paja*ing  tlire^it  of  a  man  in  a 
fMOBiDn,  writers  and  speakers  who  might  easily 
r©  been  made  examples  of,  were  lillowed  to 
r  with  deliberation,  and  week  after  week, the 
tuotit  ohvioiittly  indictable  things.  We  will  take 
two  examples.  The  ^rat  shalJ  be  in  verse,  but 
it  wiU  Biitfer  in  force  because  it  must  be 
nbbreviated. 

*' Speak,  France,  unto  the  world, 
With  mighty  earnest  voice j 
Her  rc<i  flag  la  unfurled, 
Qer  pooroat  sotis  n?joiee« 

*•  Beware  t  for  daring  men 

Oaj]  compoAS  daring  deeds ; 
Vou  may  ihoot  ua  down ;  but  ten 

Will  riM  for  odo  who  blcuda ; 
Kor  think  your  soldiers  tnie; 

A  wunuog  take  from  Fnuura; 
Ye  an»  w«kk»  and  ye  are  few — ** 

*'  With  the  papor  ia  my  li-ond, 

Thai  told  thi)  oewn  from  Fmnce^ 
I  wnn^d  to  understand. 

In  a  dream  or  in  a  tniDce, 
TboM  word*  by  ibou«andj(  aaid^ 

Thouftand^  of  gloomy  men. 
And  when  that  ilroam  hivd  3od 

1  dreuiied  the  dream  a^o. 

**  Our  handii  no  man  will  hire, 

Our  ftkill  thcro'ft  none  will  tryj 
With  head,  throat,  heart,  on  ^re, 

Wc  sao  the  great  go  by. 
Of  fU«teQance  for  oil 

The  fertile  oarth  hft«  etore ; 
Our  wrong!  for  vongoooce  call. 

We  will  endtini  nu  mure/' 

It  will  be  mlmitted  that  this  ia  strong 
Ingaftge ;  and  it  npfieared  side  by  side  with  a 
good  deal  nf  prcj6o^  front  which  one  pasHige 
alone  Mhall  be  taken. 


"Look  on  that  picture  and  on  this,  A 
great  people  winning  in  two  days  the  charter 
of  their  liberties  from  the  hands  of  false  rulers; 
in  the  mid^t  of  alaugbter  and  excitement  act- 
ing out  the  poetry  of  religion;  another  people^ 
once  greats  grovelling  in  misery  and  debt  at 
the  feet  of  the  feeblest  government  whicli  ever 
plundered  nnd  disgraced  these  realms,  A  na- 
tioti  must  be  lost  indeed  which  does  not  profit 
by  the  mighty  lessons  which  have  just  been 
read  to  the  world-'* 

The  author  of  the  last-quoted  sentences  was 
the  late  Mr.  WTilliam  Howitt^  and  both  the 
prose  and  verse  appeared  in  hi»  Journal^  a 
popular  weekly  periodical  which  is  not  yet 
forgotten.  The  examples  we  have  given  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  popular  liter- 
ature of  the  time  waa  crowded  with  explosive 
writing,  of  which  no  notice  was  taken. 

Although  it  was  in  France  that  the  re  vol  o- 
tionmy  impnlte  of  the  year  1848  seemed  first 
to  disclose  its  activity,  it  was  not  for  Fi-ance 
that  the  greatest  s^^miMithy  w*a«  felt  Nor 
was  it  for  Hungary,  in  the  main,  The  Mag* 
yar  was  then^  as  he  ia  in  a  lesser  degi*ee  now, 
comfwiTatively  a  stranger  to  us,  and  we  are 
under  no  conscious  obligations  to  his  land, 
such  a%  all  Eurojie  owes  towards  tlie  peninsula 
of  which  Rome  is  the  capital,  of  which  the 
literature  and  the  laws  have  left  so  wide-world 
a  mark,  and  of  which  the  story  is  so  splendid. 
While  in  the  mind  of  the  multitudes  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  there  was  not  much 
reflection  about  these  high  matters,  they  ware 
present  to  the  leading  spirits,  and  the  remem- 
branoe  and  suggestion  that  clung  to  them  was  in 
n  thousand  ways  conveyed  down  to  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  masses.  Besides  this,  Uie 
ItallAU  face  and  manners  were  more  familiar 
to  US  all  bejTt?,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  ** powers** 
was  undiaguisedly  horrible.  Within  the 
century  no  such  spiistu  of  moral  sickness  haa 
been  felt  in  tliis  country  as  was  protluced  by 
the  well-authenticated  stories  uf  Austrian 
cruelty  to  the  unhappy  Italians,  and  thoee 
which  reached  ua  from  Sicily, 

The  story  of  the  confusions  produced  by 
Napoleonic  inter>'ention  would  be  long  to  re- 
late.   But  the  result  generally  of  the  different 
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kiuds  of  interference  which  were  supposed  to 
be  settled  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  that 
Italy  was  placed  under  the  feet  of  Austria  and 
the  pope.  These  high  powers  conducted  them- 
selves so  ill,  that  their  yoke  was  found  intoler- 
able; the  land  was  honey-combed,  so  to  speak, 
by  secret  societies;  and  in  1820  and  1821  there 
were  risings  of  the  people  which  Austria  with- 
out difficulty  put  down.  It  was  in  Piedmont 
and  Sicily  that  this  happened,  but  in  1831 
Austria  had  to  interfere  again  in  Modena  and 
the  Roman  provinces,  and  this  she  did  with  a 
ferocity  which  was  quite  in  the  traditional 
line  of  her  policy.  From  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cession of  the  weak  Charles  Albert  to  the 
throne  of  Piedmont  in  1831  the  history  of  the 
country  takes  a  fresh  departure,  and  under  the 
influence  of  Mazzini,  the  apostle  of  Italian 
unity.  Piedmont  began  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
progress  of  the  nation.  When  Pope  Pius  IX. 
astonished  the  civilized  world  by  his  amnesty 
and  his  reforming  projects  at  Rome,  Piedmont 
and  Tuscany  followed,  but  Naples  and  the 
other  states  remained  outside  the  circle  of  re- 
form. In  January,  1848,  the  revolution  com- 
menced by  concurrent  insurrections  in  Sicily 
and  Milan.  In  February  came  the  revolution 
in  France,  which  roused  Europe  and  stimulated 
the  Italians,  who  were  already  on  the  watch. 
Concessions  to  the  popular  will  were  made  in 
Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Rome.  In  the  middle 
of  March  Milan  rose  in  arms,  and  the  Austrian 
general,  Radetzky,  was  driven  from  the  city, 
though  he  had  from  65,000  to  70,0(X)  soldiers 
under  him.  Before  the  month  was  over, 
Charles  Albert  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
great  national  rising,  and  entered  Lombardy. 
From  every  state  in  Italy  voluut<ici*3  poured 
in  for  his  army,  and  Pope  Pius  IX.  i)ublicly 
blessed  the  flags  under  which  the  Eoman 
troops  set  forward  to  join  the  revolutionary 
forces. 

The  prime  movers  of  the  sti^uggle,  including 
Mazzini  and  his  coadjutors,  had  always  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  Charles  Albert.  He  has 
been  abundantly  accused  of  tieachery,  and 
has  never  been  acquitted  of  weakness  and 
versatility  of  movement  The  "Young  Italy" 
ixirty  and  the  monarchical  party  were  at 
daggers  drawn,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was 


assured  by  the  Piedmonteae  minister  that 
Charles  Albert  had  entered  Lombardy  and 
declared  war  against  Austria  with  an  eye  to 
the  "safety  of  all  other  monarchical  states.'' 
This  monarch,  it  has  been  maintained,  tem- 
porized in  the  war  against  Austria  rather 
than  run  the  smallest  lisk  of  losing  hia  own 
provincial  crown  in  the  triomph  of  a  united 
Italy.     One  thing,  however,  is  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  the  pope,  in  less  than  a  month 
from  the  hour  at  which  he  had  pnmoanoed 
his  benediction  upon  the  papal  volunteei^ 
issued  an  authoritative  oondemnation  of  the 
war  as  ''wrongful  and  injurions."    The  effect 
was  all  but  instantaneous.     The  Neapolitan 
contingent  was  recalled,  and  there  were  other 
signs  of  reaction.     But  the  spirit  of  rerda- 
tion  was  still  abroad,  and  was  not  to  be 
quelled  even  by  an  encyclical  letter  from  the 
pope.      Garibaldi,  after  a  career  <d  extn^ 
ordinary  daring  and   heroism  in  the  New 
World,  was  busy  in  Italy,  and  had  actuallj 
declared  war  not  only  against  the  Anstnus 
but  against  Charles  Albert!      In  thii  no- 
toward  struggle  he  made  himself  a  Europeiii 
i*eputation  as  a  guerilla  leader,  and  whether 
as  "bandit"  or  as  "hero''  was  heiioef(»tha 
power  and  a  terror  wherever  he  drew  his 
sword. 

Garibaldi  had  cut  his  way  with  four  or 
five  hundred  of    his  red-shirt  legion  right 
through  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Austriiw, 
and  was  now  in  Switzerland.   The  pope,  being 
told   that  the  "bandit"  was  collecting  an 
army  at  Eavenna,  instructed  two  of  his  Sviss 
regiments  to  proceed  thither  and  "throw  the 
bandit  and  his  rabble  into  the  sea."  But 
Rome  now  arose,  the  pope  himself  bad  to 
fly  to  Gaeta,  and  the  "red-shirted  bandit" 
was  not  yet  put  down.      We  may  say  m 
passing  that  the  regular  war  against  Austria 
was  ended  by  the  defeat  (some  say  the  pr** 
concerted   surrender)  of  Charles  Albert  ana 
his  army   by  the  Austrians  at  Novara,  ^ 
the  23d  of  March,  1840.     But  on  the  8th  of 
February  of  the  same  year  the  republic,  under 
a  triumvirate  of  which  Mazzini  was  president 
was  proclaimed  at  Rome,  and  Garibaldi  ^ 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.    It  sounds  grand 
to  say  that  Mazzini  was  chief  triumvir  of  ^^ 
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R4?public,  but  be  lived  m  very  snmll 
wag  accessible  to  the  poorest  working 
or  womau,  flrnl  dined  at  a  refreshmeut 
jMjoae  for  about  eighteenf>enco  a  day. 
^^k,  new  figure  now  appears  upou  the  dt^^e. 
in»  is  Victor  EmmanQel  of  the  house  of 
8j»voy»  iii  whose  favour  his  fjither,  Charles 
Albert,  bad  abdicated.  Victor  was  un- 
itedly a  remorlcable  man,  and  so  far  as 
iiig  could  be  true  to  republicana  like 
zini  and  Gai'ibaldi»  wan  true  to  them, 
eema  to  be  generally  admitted  that  he 
I  to  ft  singular  degree,  a  man  of  his  word ; 
difficulties  ai-iae  in  such  troubled 
^  these  were.  Garibaldi  was  willing 
ept  tbe  monarchy  for  the  sake  of  a 
Italy,  arjd  was  often  placed  in  relations 

K'le  king  which  puzzled  hia  relations  with 
'♦extreme"  party,  and  this  must  be 
e  in  mind,  Victor  Emmanuel  was  a 
short,  thickset  man,  of  undeniable  personal 
bravery,  and   very  fond  of  tlie  chase:  alt*> 

Ber  a  ix>ugh  customer,  a  survivor  from  the 
lie  ages.  He  could  live  on  polenta  for 
1  {poienta  is  a  kind  of  hasty-puddlug), 
■was  very  temperate  and  even  ab^rtemiouS; 
neither  his  attachment  to  bis  queen^ 
h  was  not  denied  by  his  enemies,  nor  his 
^  habitual  fidelity  to  his  plighted  word,  kept 
true  to  her.  He  was  really  fond  of  his 
try,  behaved  with  forbearunce  to  the  re- 
aistt,  and  was  generally  beloved  by  the 

ribaldi  is  so  well  known  that  his  is  rather 

ae  to  introduce  othei-s  than  to  need  intro* 

on.     But  it  may  at  lea;^  be  said  that  of 

tiilitary  leader,  ancient  or  modem,  can 

noble  stories  of  courage  and  heroic  for- 

ince   l)e  related,     Hia  perfect  p/it/tiquef 

|loble  presence,  tmd  \m  beautiful  manners 

niliar  to  tl]e  English.    His  disiuterested 

I  South  America  are  jiartly  forgotten 

of  his  Europe:in  achievements; 

bould   not   l)e  forgotten  that  being 

jsd  in  the  struggle  with  the  infamous 

(of  wbom  we  used  to  hear  so  much  a 

.  fkgo)  he  was  put  iutc)  prison  by  that 

hung  up  by  tlie  thuniba,  ci'ueliy 

a,  and  tortured  for  months,  in  order  to 

I  him  disclose  the  names  of  fiis  comrades. 


The  womt  enemy  of  this  *'ljandit'^  will  in>t 
refuse  a  tribute  of  homage  to  the  moi-al  stead- 
fastness which  kept  him  true  to  liis  friends. 
Rosas  was  baffled,  and  Garibaldi  escaped. 
That  he  is  a  good  shot,  and  something  more, 
is  well  known.  **  On  one  occ/ision  he  was  siir* 
pi-ised  in  his  wooden  barracks'*  by  a  band  of 
160  enemies  on  horseback.  He  happened  to 
have  sixty  muskets  ready  loaded,  and  so,  with 
the  help  of  his  cook,  he  went  on  picking  off 
the  men  till  his  o\*ti  followers  had  time  to 
come  up  and  complete  the  rout.  IVlien  we 
hear  of  his  sufierings  in  his  old  age  from 
rheumatism  we  must  remember,  not  only  his 
many  hardships  by  flood  and  froist  us  well  as 
by  fire,  but  that  he  has  known  what  it  is  to  be* 
hung  up  by  the  wTists  and  tortured.  Let  us 
also  reiu«f uiber,  if  we  ever  feel  any  surprise  at 
the  weight  his  name  carried  in  this  countr}', 
while  the  very  sound  meant  revolution,  that  it 
was  well  known  that  when  the  man  who  harl 
tortured  him  was  in  bis  power  he  simply  set 
him  free,  and  that  not  a  stain  rests  upon  hia 
character  either  for  truthfulness  or  benignity. 
The  severest  thing  on  record  against  Garibfddi 
is  his  inflexibility  in  condemning  to  death  a 
soldier  who  had  committed  a  violent  outrage 
upon  a  woman. 

Bitter  was  the  grief  and  disappointment  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  when  it  was  known 
that  the  French  Republic  was  about  to  make 
war  upon  that  of  Rome,  in  order  to  restore  the 
pope.  In  the  spring  of  1849  General  Cavai- 
gnac  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  Eternal 
City  at  the  head  of  more  tlwui  34,000  French 
troops ;  near  at  hand  also  were  the  Austrian 
and  Nea[mlitan  armies,  and  it  was  plain  to 
cool  outsidtjra  that  the  city  must  be  taken.  The 
most  inveterate  mouarchiat^  the  moist  ilevout 
Catholic,  will  spare  some  8ym|>fvthy  for  the  de- 
voted little  garrison  within  the  walls.  Early 
on  the  301h  of  April,  1841),  with  his  poor 
handful  of  ill- fed  soldiers,  Garibaldi  made  a 
sortie  and  attacked  the  French.  He  lerl  the 
charges  in  person,  and  after  six  ur  i*even  hours' 
fighting  drove  the  French  away  towards  Ci- 
vitii  Vecchia,— these  splendid  troops  leanng 
behind  them  in  the  hands  of  Garibaldi  three 
hundred  prisoners.  When  the  French  had 
asked  for  an  armistice,  the  "red*shirt  brigand** 
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advanced  ia  another  direction  to  attack  the 
Neapolitan  troops,  who  did  little  more  than  fly 
in  terror  before  a  man  whom  silver  bullets, 
blessed  by  the  pope,  would  not  hit. 

While  the  armistice  lasted  the  French  had 
of  course  not  been  idle.  The  army  before  Rome 
had  received  heavy  reinforcements,  and  half  a 
clear  day  before  the  time  of  the  armistice  was 
over  they  entered  Rome,  on  the  3d  of  June. 
The  column  that  performed  this  feat  was  led  by 
a  man  who,  having  given  a  false  password,  mur- 
dered the  Italian  sentinel  Thus  did  the  first 
French  troops  get  into  Rome.  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Garibaldi  was  roused  by  the 
sound  of  guns,  and  found  that  the  enemy  had 
already  taken  up  a  position  which  made  the 
final  result  a  mere  question  of  time.  Forty 
thousand  men  with  thirty-six  siege-guns  were 
now  able  to  construct  their  works  of  approach 
with  ease,  and  the  only  "  hope  "  left  for  Rome 
was,  as  the  "  brigand  **  put  it,  to  "  fall  with 
honour." 

In  no  siege  that  ever  happened  since  the 
beginning  of  time  have  acts  of  more  romantic 
heroism  been  performed.  This  commonplace 
must  stand  for  a  thousand  details,  some  of  them 
of  all  but  incredible  horror,  some  of  all  but 
incredible  grandeur.  At  two  o'clock  at  dawn 
of  the  29th  of  JVIay  the  besieged  were  making 
a  stupendous  effort,  the  very  wounded  rushing 
out  from  their  beds  in  the  hospitals,  streaming 
with  blood,  to  help  in  the  trenches.  Very  soon 
after.  Garibaldi,  who  had  passed  unharmed 
through  a  hundred  hailstorms  of  bullets,  while 
the  towers  of  the  churches  rocked  to  the 
thunder  of  the  cannonade,  was  summoned  by 
the  triumvirs  and  the  deliberative  assembly, 
who  were  sitting  in  the  capitoL  "When  I 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,"  says  the 
"red-shirt,"  "all  the  deputies  rose  and  ap- 
plauded. I  looked  about  me  and  upon  myself 
to  see  what  it  was  that  awakened  their  enthu- 
siasm. I  was  covered  with  blood,  my  clothes 
were  pierced  with  balls  and  bayonet  thrusts, 
my  sword  was  jagged  and  bent  and  stood  half 
out  of  the  scabbard,  but  I  had  not  a  scratch 
about  me!" 

The  end,  however,  the  predestined  inevi- 
tjible  close  of  tliis  great  episode,  was  not  far 
ofi".  The  soldiers  of  the  French  Republic  were 


despatched  to  put  down  the  Roman  Republic, 
and  their  work  was  practically  accomplished. 
General  Cavaignac  had  done  his  share  of  the 
task,  and  General  Oudiuot  waa  now  to  do  his. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  1849,  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic came  to  an  end,  and  commenced  negotiations 
with  the  latter.     But  Garibaldi  was  not  yet 
beaten.    He  gathered  together  his  soldiers  io 
the  square  before  St  Peter's — less  than  5000  all 
told,  cavalry  not  exceeding  800,  and  some  artil- 
lery and  baggage  wagons — and  addressed  them 
briefly  in  the  old  heroic  way :  "Soldiers,  all  I 
have  to  ofier  you  is  hunger,  thirst,  the  grouod 
for  a  bed,  the  burning  sun  aa  the  sole  solace 
for  your  fatigues,  no  pay,  no  barracks,  no  »- 
tious;  but  continual  alarms,  forced  marcbeS) 
and  charges  with  the  bayonet.  Let  those  who 
love  glory  and  do  not  despair  of  Italy,  follow 
me."     The  retreat  which  the  "great  bandit' 
then  executed  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  on  record.  Under  the  v&j 
eyes  of  the  French  army,  though  unseen  by 
them  (because  they  never  dreamed  that  any- 
thing so  daring  would  be  attempted)  the  little 
remnant  made  good  their  escape.    It  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  the  story  to  San  Marino 
or  to  Venice.      The  numbers  engaged  againat 
him  were  overwhelming ;  the  Itahan  struggie 
was  for  the  present  closed,  and  in  1850  Gari- 
baldi, greatest  of  "  bandits,"  with  a  royal  pedi- 
gree eighteen  hundred  years  old,  but  now  an 
exile  and  a  labourer,  was  making  and  selling 
caudles  in  a  small  shop  in  New  York.   The 
Austrians  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  flight  towards  the  coast  his 
beautiful  and  heroic  wife  Anita  had  fallen  from 
exhaustion.      But  the   story  of  the  l^^ 
struggle  was  not  finally  closed,  nor  that  of  hw 
unequalled,  almost  unapproached,  glory. 

Turning  for  a  short  space  to  HuDgary,  ^* 
have  to  deal  with  a  state  of  affairs  much  more 
complicated.  Radetzky,  the  Austrian  general* 
had  been  busy  in  Italy,  though,  with  the  sub- 
jugation of  Venice,  his  labours  were  at  an  cdo 
in  that  region.  But  in  the  meanwhile  we  ni*J 
remember  that  Hungary  was  under  Austrian 
rule,  and  that  the  Croats,  under  the  Austrisn 
king-substitute  (or  ban)  the  Ban  Jellalich,  bw 
got  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Batthyam- 
Kossuth  ministry  of  Hungary,  which  was  pur- 
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mdlBl^at  that  time  a  policy  which  waa  supposed 
Ui  be  likely  {m  vssue  iu  revolt  ugaiiist  Auatiia< 
Without  tilliu^'  up  the  outlines  of  a  bug  story 
of  iiitrigue  on  the  part  of  the  haiise  of  Hapa- 
biirg,  we  may  pBas,  on  to  the  insuiTectiou  in 
Yicuua,  which  Wiis  attributed  to  Hungarian 
nwkdiinationa.  Thi^  waa  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1648.  The  outbreak^  led  by  men  like 
husta,  tlit»  PoJkli  patriot,  and  Robert  Btuto, 
waa  put  down  by  General  Windischgratz  after 
a  siege  of  eight  days.  Blum,  among  other 
bodera  of  the  ins\irrection»  was  shot.  His 
fate  ozcited  so  much  attention  at  the  time,  his 
death  is  atill  ao  seriously  remembered  by  the 
comtiueiital  party  of  revolt,  and  he  was  him- 
Mdf  80  noticeable  a  nian,  that  a  few  sentences 
ay  well  be  given  to  him,  ii5  one  of  the  men 

iS4S  of  whom  much  vfaa  known  and  said  iu 
(Lis  couuti7. 

Ilobert  Blum,  whose  portrait  was  once 
umrly  m  fajutliar  in  Euglaud  aa  that  of  Kos^ 
suth,  WAS  born  of  very  poor  pareuiB  at  Cologne. 
While  very  young  he  served  as  a  soldier,  but 
after  about  1630  we  find  him  a  acene-ahifter, 
li(t<nxteur,  txud  political  journidiat  in  Cologne 
and  X^ipKic,  Afterwards  he  became  a  book- 
MUer  and  publitiher,  but  from  1645  to  1848  we 
<lnd  him  active  among  the  party  of  revolt  in 
Frankfurt,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  vice- 

bideut  of  the  provisional  government  As 
»  political  orator  he  waa  very  influenti<d,  and 
occupied  tlie  position  of  leader  of  the  left  in 
the  OAtioual  assembly.  This  body  made  him 
tliB  bearer  of  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
Umtr  brethren  in  arma  at  Vienna,  and  that 
ftrratui  proved  a  fatal  one  for  Blum.  At 
Vieuoa  lie  joined  the  party  of  inBurrection, 
and  waa  seized  by  Windischgratz  when  the 
latter  took  Vienna. 

in  the  meanwhile  there  were  troubles  at 
berlio  and  ekewbere*  The  pope  had  been  in 
lligfat  diaguiaed  as  a  footman;  and  Ferdinand, 
lliif  Austrian  emperor,  had  resigned  hia  crown 
I  f  his  nephew,  Fnuxcis  Joaejih,  then 

<ji  '  L*n  years  of  age.    It  was  the  Arcb- 

duclMNR  Sophia,  hia  mother,  who  waa  the  real 
resgniiig  power  at  tlrnt  moment.  Hungary 
mttat  now  be  regarded  aa  in  a  etate  of  insur- 
rection igailiat  Auatria^  while  at  the  same  time 
idle  was  meitaoed  bi  the  rear  bv  semi-barbarous 


hordes  who  were  in  favoiu-  of  the  Austriai^ 
rule.  She  was  now  attacked  by  Austria  in 
every  dii^ection.  Kossuth  had  been  able,  by 
incessant  effort,  to  obtain  from  the  Hungarian 
parliament  a  levy  of  about  200,000  men.  Theae 
ill-diricipliued  troops  were  now  to  be  niaased 
together  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Theiss,  and 
the  well -seasoned,  well-paid,  well-found,  and 
well-fed  armies  of  Austria  were  to  be  defied. 

Tlie  story  of  the  Hungaiian  struggle  must 
be  allowed  to  cany  us  back  for  a  moment  to 
Deak.  FriUicis  Beak — the  name  is  pronounced 
BeeauJt — waa,  as  has  been  already  hintedj  a 
politician  of  the  same  type  as  Daniel  Manln, 
Uie  Venetian  pattiot.  To  him  more  than  any 
other  man,  to  his  moderation  in  counsel  and 
in  action^  the  Austrian  Empire  was  indebted^ 
iu  iti?  better  i-elations  with  Hungary,  and 
even  beyond  them;  and  he  was  all  the  while  a 
true  friend  of  his  Magyar  counti-ymen,  though 
not  an  "  irreconcilable."  He  wa^  a  very  iuob- 
trusive  man,  and  had  been  so  little  noticed  by 
the  **  house  of  Hajisburg,"  which  owed  so 
much  to  him,  that  when  he  was  first  men- 
tioned to  the  emj^eror— being  then  a  middle- 
aged,  well-seasoned  hem — tlnit  august  pei-son- 
age  said,  *'I  suppose  he  is  a  yerj  young  man? 
I  never  heard  of  him.**  This  is  at  aU  events 
an  inatrucLive  imilanee  of  the  noncAalance  of 
princes,  but  it  may  be  ]mralleled  in  the  case 
of  Defoe  and  our  own  Queen  Anne. 

For  ceuturieH  Austria  had  bent  nearly  all 
its  power  towards  the  extinction  of  the 
Hungarian  nationidity.  Much  was  expected 
from  the  Deaka  by  Magyar  patriots,  who 
were  weary  alike  of  the  ci'^uelty  and  the 
treachery,  the  biibery  and  the  compulsion, 
of  the  hated  Hapsburgs.  When  Francis 
was  yet  very  young,  hia  brother  Anthony, 
who  was  dying  just  after  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated as  a  deputy  to  tlie  diet,  Sjiid,  ^^Be 
comforted;  I  am  not  he  that  should  oome. 
My  brother  Francis  has  more  power  and 
patriotism  in  his  little  fiuger  than  I  have 
in  my  whole  body."  Though  only  twenty- 
two  years  old,  Francis  succeeded  his  brother 
aa  deputy^  and  in  that  year,  1825,  the  cry 
went  forth,  *' Hungary  is  not,  but  Hungary 
shall  be.''  This  was  the  watchword  of  the 
new  movement,  and  it  went  on  year  after 
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year  at  the  cost  of  great  pecuniary  and  other 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  Hungarian  no- 
bility. The  state  of  the  country  and  the 
severity  of  the  Austrian  tyranny  may  be 
gathered  from  one  fact, — Kossuth  was  kept 
in  prison  three  years,  from  1837  to  1840, 
only  for  publishing  reports  of  the  debates 
of  the  diet.  As  time  passed,  the  tendency 
to  violence  increased  on  the  part  alike  of 
oppressor  and  oppressed,  and  the  illness  of 
Deak  kept  him  off  the  stage  of  action.  His 
absence  from  the  diet  was  the  subject  of 
openly  expressed  national  grief,  and  when 
in  1847  he  was  not  nominated,  his  usual 
place  in  the  hall  of  assembly  was  religiously 
kept  vacant,  as  a  tribute  to  his  character 
and  a  symbol  of  the  want  the  nation  felt. 
It  was  in  1848,  when  Kossuth  had  aroused  the 
Magyar  people  to  final  action,  that  Deak 
entered  the  cabinet,  and  he  did  much  good 
in  conciliating  Sclaves  and  Magyars  (whose 
feuds  were  a  great  source  of  weiikness  to  the 
popular  cause),  but  the  time  for  conciliation 
was  past  so  far  as  Austria  was  concerned. 
Deak,  with  others,  was  dismissed,  or  rather, 
refused  with  contumely,  when  he  visited 
Vienna  to  lay  the  sorrows  of  his  people 
before  the  emperor,  and  Windischgratz  was 
desi)atched  with  the  only  answer  the  house  of 
Hai)8burg  chose  to  give  —  sword  and  tire. 
Early  in  1849  Deak  retired  from  public 
activity,  and  remained  in  privacy  for  about 
twelve  years.  During  those  twelve  years  we 
may  say  (in  anticipation  of  the  events,  as 
they  will  not  necessarily  arise  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative)  about  2130  persons  were 
sentenced  to  death,  about  20,000  were  put 
into  i)rison,  while  nearly  5000,  many  of  them 
of  the  highest  character  and  some  of  them 
of  the  very  purest  and  noblest,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  culture  and  refinement  and  social 
position,  were  beggared  and  driven  into 
exile. 

In  April,  1849,  Kossuth,  weary  of  the 
temporizing  and  the  quarrelling,  and  as  heart- 
sick as  Deak  of  the  miseries  of  his  country, 
urged  the  Magyar  National  Assembly  to 
declare  the  independence  of  Hungary  and 
the  deposition  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
As  provisional  governor  of  Hungary  he  made 


great  efforts,  and    it    will    be  remembered 
Iiow  strong  were  the  hopes  of  the  Radicals, 
and  even  the  moderate  Liberals  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  western  powers  would  interfere 
in  behalf  of  Hungary,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
check  the  interference  of  Russia.     But  the 
hope  was  disappointed.    Eventually  Kossuth 
resigned  his  dictatorship  in  favour  of  G6rgeL 
Arthur  Gr(3rgei  was  bred  a  soldier,  but  was 
also  devoted  to  chemistry.    It  is  probable  that 
he  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever  lived. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that,  like  Ney  and 
Nelson,  he  never  knew  fear.   Some  of  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Austrians  and  Russians  during 
the  years  1848-9  were  among  the  greatest 
achievements  ever  recorded  in  war.  But  after 
the  dreadful  defeat  of  his  colleague  Demhin- 
ski  by  overwhelming  numbers  at  the  battle  of 
Temesvar  not   much  hope  was  left  for  the 
Hungarian  army,  and  Gorgei  himself  surren- 
dered on  the  13th  of  August,  1849,  to  the 
Russian  prince  Paskewitch.      The  pang  with 
which  the  news  of  the  defeat  was  received  in 
this  country  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
is  not  yet  forgotten.    At  the  time  of  this  dis- 
aster GkJrgei's  forces  were  reduced  to  about 
24,000  men,  with  about  135  guns,  while  the 
forces  that  were  hemming  him  in  numbered 
200,000  at  least,  with  1000  pieces  of  artillenr. 
In  spite  of  this,  Gorgei  was  then,  and  has  ever 
since  lain,  under  the  imputation  of  treachery. 
His  friends  and  his  critics  have  argued  the 
question  in  and  out  and  up  and  down,  with 
but  little  satisfaction  to  themselves  or  to  auy 
one  else.     One  thing  is  certain,  Gorgei  was 
not  ill-treated  by  the  enemy.     Kossuth,  after 
the  defeat  of  Dembinski  at  Temesvar,  fled  to 
Turkey.  There  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
Abdul  Medjid,  who,  in  spite  of  the  demands 
and  threats  of  Austria  and  Russia,  refused  to 
deliver  him  up.    Great  was  the  enthusiasm 
excited  in  England  by  the  honourable  conduct 
of  the  Porte,  and  this  was  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  state  of  feeling  which  helped  on  the 
Crimean  war  a  few  years  later.     The  Liberal 
party  here  had  been  willing  enough  to  ^ 
Austria  and  Hungary  fight  out  their  own 
quarrel  in  1848-9,  but  would  have  been  ^^ 
to  interfere  when  Russia,  took  part  with  the 
house  of  Hapeburg  to  crush  the  poor  Huu- 
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gvvrtiuiji;  atid  vnhvu  tht*y  found  Riiaaia  subae- 
iftiently  threatening  Turkey  they  Iea|*e4  at  the 
chADctJ  of  an  open  revenge.  It  was  not  love 
of  the  Turk*  but  hatred  of  Nicholas,  which  was 
at  th«  bottom  of  it. 

When  Kodsuth  left  Turkey  in  1851  (we  may 
aiitlci|jale  a  little  in  order  to  clo&e  the  episode) 
Franc*?  refused  to  Jet  him  pi\m  throngh  her 
territory,  and  he  came  to  England  in  an  Ameri- 
can frigate. 

During  these  years,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, England  was  curiously  conversant  with 
**  patriotic  exiles"  from  Italy,  Ilungary,  and 
(tennany.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  were  not 
very  admirable  persons,  and  Pulszky  (whose 
conduct  has  been  itself  much  criticised)  gave 
Ml  amusingly  painful  accouut  of  his  relations 
with  the  refugees  in  London.  **  When  they 
arrive,"  said  he  "  they  aie  naturally  irritated 
"by  their  failure  and  unhappy  position.  They 
come  to  him  and  demand  money;  he  has  none 
to  give  them.  *  You  weai-  a  gold  watch ^  and 
uo  man  ever  knew  the  pains  of  want  who 
could  Afford  to  keep  a  gold  watch.'  *  But  we 
work.  Come  and  you  will  see  Madame  Pul- 
i*zky  an*l  me  always  writing  for  ourbnaad.  If 
ywi  cannot  write  you  must  work  in  some  otljer 
Hoe.'  But  they  do  not  like  to  work.  They 
•ay,  *  We  wiU  deliver  Euiope.*  "  Very  well, 
deliver  Europe,  but  do  not  refuse  to  work  tiU 
you  have  done  so.*  *  Let  ua  form  a  committee 
to  hurl  the  tyrants  from  their  thrones.*  '  Cer- 

uly,  but  a  a>mmittee  of  penniless  men  can- 

r  do  thii*.*  *A11  Europe  is  ready  to  rise;  our 
caiiae  ia  the  cause  of  all.'  *Well^  suppose  we 
form  a  committee?'  *  Every  member  must  be 
«wom  on  the  dagger.'  *  Nonsense,  this  is  a  con- 
I  never  was  a  conspirator,  and  never 
hv.  Besides,  the  age  of  the  dagger  is 
pftat  You  know  that  if  any  one  of  you  should 
kl""  ■    1  with  the  dagger  he  could  not  live 

it*  I  i.     Let  us  dispense  wuth  oaths  and 

the  dagger/  The  committee  meet,  furious 
«fif^eches  are  made,  and  letters  from  the  Cou- 
tinitnt  arc  read,  representing  all  things  and 
everybody  as  ready  for  a  rising.  Resolutions 
are  propo*ed,  a**conded,  and  adopted  to  deliver 
Europe,  and  ortlcrt?d  to  be  sent  to  the  commit- 
t«ea  abroad.  The  committee  breaks  up,  and 
tlir  oru-'ti.^If  of  thetji  L'ot*R  to  the  Austrian  and 


Pntsaian  ambassadors,  and  to  the  English  for- 
eign |»olice,  and  sella  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings for  j£5." 

The  depth  and  genuineness  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  English  for  these  exilea  of  1848-9  who 
cuuld  give  at  all  an  honourable  account  of 
theiuselves  might  be  illustrated  in  many  ways. 
Chailes  Dickens  is  not  a  revolutionai'y  name, 
but  the  atory  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Ger- 
man refugees  of  that  time.  Dr.  Kinkel,  was 
placed  by  the  great  novelist  in  the  forefront 
of  Ids  Household  Wordi. 

Almost  every  intelligent  school-boy  has  felt 
the  fascination  of  the  gi'eat  Indian  arcUiiJelago, 
and  wondered  over  Papua  and  Borneo,  **  the 
two  lat^est  islands  in  the  world  ejccept  Aus- 
tralia.*^ Little  w^as  known  abK3ut  them  when 
tbe  Queen  ascended  the  throne;  indeed^  little 
is  kuown  about  Papua  now;  but  their  size  and 
position  among  the  Spice  Islands  drew  to- 
wards them  the  curiosity  of  eager  3'oung 
minds,  who  could  tiike  in  pictures  of  gorgeous 
vegetation,  coral  reefs,  tawny  savages,  and 
Bwift-shooting  skiffs.  The  Twelve  Thousand 
Islands  was  tlie  name  wliich  the  Aml^  gave 
to  this  wondrous  archijielago ;  and  though 
there  neither  were  nor  iire  twelve  thousand 
counted,  there  is  an  immense  number  of  islets 
besides  the  islands;  and  what  with  their 
remoteness,  the  sinuosities  of  the  sea-channels, 
and  the  mixture  of  aavage,  half-savage,  and 
civilized  races,  this  part  of  the  world  may  well 
seem  to  a  young  man  the  very  place  for  ad- 
venture. So  it  seemed  to  the  young  James 
Brooke,  whose  name  and  enterprise  have 
already  received  a  word  or  two  of  notice  in 
these  pages. 

The  whole  situation  and  the  whole  story 
must  be  i^garded  as  anomalous.  Borneo  and 
some  of  the  minor  islands  in  this  woncleiful 
region  had  been  the  scene  of  many  comraei-cial 
exjjeriments;  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese 
making  or  attempting  settlement-s  from  time 
to  time.  The  ix)pnlatiou  of  Borneo  was  of  a 
very  mixed  kind,  including  Mohammedan 
Arabs,  Malays^  and  native  Dyaks;  certain 
tribes  of  whom  were  reckless  and  murderous 
pirates.  Meanwhile  the  interests  of  British 
commeicf.^  liad  lieen  much  neglected,  and  there 
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WI0  Ample  scope  for  any  adventuroTiA  find  not 
fastidious  l>rave  adventurer  to  do  boCli  harm 
aiid  gnod  among  the  Spice  lalajids. 

Jamea  Brooke,  after wanis  Btr  James  Brooke, 
waa  undoubtetlly  the  man  for  the  work,  tUoiigh 
be  was  severely  criticised  both  in  parliameut 
and  out  of  it;  and  still  more  in  other  countriea 
perhaps,  for  the  high-handedness  with  which 
he  went  to  work  in  dealing  with  Dyak  pirates 
and  otherwLse,  He  waa  naturally  a  little  too 
fond  of  his  own  way,  and  hiid  not  been  well 
disciplined  in  hia  boyhood.  Of  his  early  days 
amusing  stories  ore  told ;  but  they  all  jx)int, 
true  or  false,  to  a  strong  will,  great  combative- 
nesB,  and  a  totid  lack  of  thouglitfol  hesitancy. 
Wli ether  a  better  man  than  Brooke  might  not 
have  done  a  better  work  in  Borneo  it  would 
not  be  decisively  profitable  to  discuss,  but  it 
is  clear  he  was  not  a  hero  of  many  scruples. 

Inside  the  house  of  a  piratical  Dyak  tlie 
visitor  would  see  scores  of  human  heads,  male 
and  female,  hung  up  to  dry.  Tlieae  were  the 
trophies  of  tlie  pirate,  who  in  making  war 
upon  industry  had  done  a  good  deal  of  super- 
fluous slaughter,  and  was  proud  of  it.  But  in 
this  part  of  the  world  it  cannot  be  allowed 
that  everything  was  unsightly,  even  in  what 
was  artificial.  The  natives  showed  great  in- 
genuity in  building  their  houses*  They  pitched 
ujwn  a  favourable  spot,  as  cool  and  as  little 
swampy  as  possible,  and  there  they  proceeded 
to  cut  oflf  the  heads  of  the  huge  i^dl  trees,  the 
columnar  stems  of  which  they  barke<K  Here, 
then,  were  rows  or  sets  of  pillars,  on  the  tops 
of  which,  with  liglit  planks  and  baml>oo,  they 
set  to  work  to  build  their  villages.  Bound 
the  light,  airy,  and  simply  constructed  hou,9e8 
they  made  galleries,  in  which  might  be  seen 
theii'  dusky  wives  and  children  at  work  or 
play  J  enjoying  the  prospect  and  the  cool  upper 
air.  The  Chinese,  too,  having  brought  with 
them  their  natural  akill  in  gardening,  a  Dyak 
viUage  was  a  pretty  sight  for  a  European. 
Less  agreeable  to  look  at  was  the  temple  in 
which  the  murderous  Dyaks  stored  up  tiie 
dried  human  heads  for  the  honour  of  their 
goils  anil  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

What  Arabs  did  in  these  ivgions,  or  rather 
liow  they  first  came  to  them,  is  not  wholly 
dear.     We  know  indeed  that  their  ;eeal  of 


pposelytinn  carried  them   to  the  FillAn  of 

Hercides  in  one  direction  and  to  the  tht-vshold 
of  "  the  yellow  man  "  in  another,  and  we  must 
remember  that  |x)lygamy  gave  Mohammedan 
colonists  or  adventurers  an  advanta^q^e  tA  start 
with;  the  advantage,  namely,  of  rapid  mtd- 
tiplication.  And  we  may  conjecture  that  oc- 
casional companies  of  "the  f.iitl'  "d 
their  way  into  this  south-easteru  j  •  i  mI 
by  the  sword  and  by  superiority  of  race  made 
good  their  footing.  At  all  events  tbe  end  of 
it  was  that  there  were  Mohammedan  sultiUiaLEf 
or  princedoms  in  the  Spice  Islands,  including 
Borneo. 

There  were  then  a  few  dots  or  points  of 
civilization  or  quasi-civilization  from  winch 
weba  of  improvement  might  be  woven  by  auy 
one  as  capable  as  Bnjoke  was;  and  when, 
beginning  his  career  of  activity  in  and  around 
Borneo  in  1839,  he  was  soon  made  Bajah  of 
Sarawak  by  the  reigning  sultan,  it  was  eurjr 
to  see  that  a  considerable  work  wm  euilj 
open  to  him  in  extending  commense,  putting 
down  piracy,  and  paving  the  way  for  Bntisli 
influence  in  these  seas.  A  large  public  tn 
this  country  held  that  the  new  rajah  showed 
himself  far  too  reckless  in  the  matter  of  blrxxi- 
shedding;  and  an  affair  in  1H49  in  wKieh  many 
hmidreda  of  Dyaks  were  slaughtered  hj  i 
force  under  his  command  was  severely  di*- 
cussed  in  parliament  at  home,  Mr.  CoWea 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  leading  the  attack.  Hi 
had,  however,  many  friends.  His  name  hoWi 
an  honourable  place  in  the  dedication  of  Mr, 
Kingsley's  Westirani  Ho!  and  there  wef« 
others  in  whom  what  was  <mlled  the  spirit  cff 
the  great  adventurers  of  the  '^ElizaliethAn  a^" 
found  hearfy  admirers  and  supjxirters.  Many 
touching  anecdotes  of  the  brnvrxy  of  the  Dyak* 
reached  Great  Britain.  The  men  would  cloat 
up,  thick  as  bricks  in  a  wall,  and  rece^ivi*  the 
fire  of  the  English  in  mass  in  orrler  to  giv« 
their  women  time  to  escape.  They  were  also 
good  fathers  and  firm  friends.  At  boHoiiii 
the  qu€^tion  between  the  assailants  and  lb* 
supporters  of  Brooke  resolvetl  itsilf  into  iJtm^ 
—Is  there  any  race  of  men  on  whom  forhewv 
ance  is  thrown  away!  Or,  b  imother  sbips, 
Had  we  any  ri-rht  in  B*  ^^ 

right  of  the  strong?     L  ii- 
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ovilinato  question,  ^m  Bajah   6i*ooke  dU- 
iuterettted  or  ooti 

When  in  tli<?  year  1^7  Bajah  Brooke— the 
titl«  »oaiidecl  8trang»»ly  t^>  English  cara  — 
viftit«4  Eoglaod,  he  woa  made  free  of  the  city 
of  London;  the  <\neen  made  him  a  K.C.B, 
Aiid  Oxford  an  honorary  D»C.L.  Whether 
he  was  the  man  referred  to  in  Robert  Brown- 
ing'a  remarkable  verstes  bcginiiing 

*•  WhAt" a  become  of  Waring  t" 

oever  been  quite  settled.     It  is  tnie  that 
the  *' Waring  *"  of  the  poem  bad  made  a  **  bi:>lt," 
fteeo  Been  off  Trieste,  aod  that  there  are 
to  a  **  new  avatar**  and  **  new  thou- 
^the  East ;  but  the  balance  of  pro- 
against  Bajah  Brooke's  being  the 
Wftriog  of  our  great  poet.     However,  the 
goTemment,  having  purchased  the  islnnd  of 
Labium  (which,  ob  will  be  seen  by  the  map, 
is  on   the  Dortb-west  of  Borneo),  sent  ont 
Brooke  as  dvU  and  military  governor^  with  a 
ftipend  of  X2000  a  year;  though  he  still  re- 
mained Bttjah  of  Sarivwak.     At  last  an  expe- 
^iioQ  of  his  against  the  Dyaks  led  to  investi- 
Ltiona  at  home  and  at  Singapore. 
Sir  James  Brooke  was  charged  with  having 
profited  by  the  "  head-money,"  and  with  reck- 
If9i8  ttUnghter  of  men  whom  we  had  no  bust- 
Hon  to  destroy.     The  charges  against  hira 
w«re  found  not  proven,  and  be  waa  acquitted 
of  having  profited  by  the  head-money.     This 
Idwt,  however,  was  immediately  abolished  by 
our  government,  and  Sir  James  Brooke  waa 
CRiperacHlud  in  the  governorship  of  the  island 
^   LAbuau.      Passing  no  judgment  on  the 
^ti0tioofi  examined  into  by  the  Royal  COm- 
siiiiKBi*>i  '►  iwt  upon  the  charges  agjiinst 

^Lmr  man,  we  may  at  least  conclude 

'^bt  the  moral  of  tlie  story  is  that  the  age  of 
msum  '*  ailventure,"  in  the  fashion  called  Eliza- 
liDihao,  in  over;  and  that  in  future  the  ten- 
dency of  civil ixed  communities  will  be  to  see 
that  mn  UtUc  as  possible  is  done  by  irreapon- 
■Qbla  colaniztug  or  filibustering  heroes.  It  is 
am  well  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  this 
is  Kk.  S^me  of  the  acts  of  the  Elizabetlmn 
lieroes  savour  strongly  of  the  notion  that  the 
wHtong  may  anywhere?  enslave  the  weak*  rob 
I,  0of  them,  and  bum  them  at  plmsure. 


The  uprising  of  the  weak  against  the  strong 
is  a  diffei^ent  matter,  and  should  be  criticised 
more  tenderly.  But  who  can  lie  trusted  with 
irre8|X)n8ible  or  quasi- irresponsible  yjower? 

The  subject  of  Sir  James  Brooke's  career, 
not  to  say  his  character,  connects  itself  some- 
what intimately  with  the  attitude  taken  by 
Mr.  GLidstone  at  more  than  one  point  of  our 
narrative ;  and  as  the  topic  wiQ  reappear  ixi 
this  light  it  cannot  weU  be  passed  over. 
During  the  debate  on  Mr.  Hume*s  motion  of 
1851,  unfavouiable  to  Sir  James  Brooke,  Mr* 
Gladstone,  who  voted  against  it  as  conveying 
a  condemnation  too  general,  praised  the 
energy  of  the  rajah  as  **  truly  British,"  and 
gave  him  credit  for  **a  philanthropy  truly 
Christian/*  Mr,  Gladstone,  however,  dis- 
claimed, and  had  since  disclaimed  again,  all 
idea  of  having  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  story 
of  that  expedition  against  the  Serebas  and 
Sakarran  tribes,  in  whidi  the  queen's  ship 
iV<miem  took  part,  and  has  plainly  expressed 
his  horror  of  the  whole  of  that  sanguinary 
businesB,  giving  meanwhile  some  brief  and 
very  vivid  sketches  of  what  occurred.  "It 
was,**  says  Mr,  Gladstone,  "a  kind  of  niival 
ambush,  having  for  its  aim  to  intercept  an 
expedition  of  the  Serebas  and  Sakarran  triljes 
on  their  way  home.  There  were  four  thou- 
sand men  conveyed  in  more  than  a  hundred 
praliua  or  open  boats,  on  a  somewhat  dark 
night  It  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  action  broke  up  into  many  actions,  par- 
took in  parts  of  the  nfttui'e  of  a  scramble. 
Tlie  fighting  must,  from  the  impleraentB  of 
war  employed,  have  been  all  on  one  side. 
The  loss  in  the  entire  attacking  force,  which 
amounted  to  near  three  thousand,  was  two 
killed  and  four  wounded ;  and  it  is  not  stated 
that  among  these  was  any  man  on  board  the 
steamer  NtmetUf  or  indeed  a  single  Eurojiean, 
or  tlmt  a  single  shot  was  fired  at  the  steamer, 
or  a  blow  struck  at  any  on  board  of  her.  It 
is  plain,  it  is  involved  in  the  fair,  ingenuous 
accounts  of  tlie  witnesses,  that  when  we 
come  to  the  case  of  the  five  prahus,  if  not 
in<lced  before,  abject  terror  had  seized  on  the 
mind  of  the  crews.  By  the  combined  action 
of  guns,  small-arms,  and  the  paddles  of  the 
ship  as  she  went  round  and  round,  it  being  a 
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practice  of  the  Djaks  to  jump  into  the  water 

and  hold  by  the  sides  of  their  caaoea — these 
miaenible  beiuga  were  destroyed  like  vemiin, 
tin  not  a  living  souJ  remairjed  visible;  no 
voice  of  Diercy,  no  tender  of  life  being  made 
to  them  from  the  begimiing  to  the  end/* 

Thiit  grown  women  and  young  girU  were 
thiughtered  on  tht.^  occasion  api:»eAr8  certain, 
and  Mi\  GUdstone  refers  to  it  with  much 
feeling*  **Tbe  hundred  and  twenty  bonta 
hail  gone  out  on  a  piratical  expeilition.  Of 
ixll  such  expeditions  the  capture  of  alAvea  was 
A  pn  net  pill  object,  and  these  elaves  were 
commonly  women  and  young  persons,  Tliat 
there  were  women  and  girls  on  board  these 
canoes  is  placed  ht^youd  doubt,  for  on  the  shore 
after  the  action  Mr.  St.  John  himself  saw 
exposed  the  mutilated  body  of  a  girl^  and  saw 
also  the  coverings  which  had  been  cast  over 
tbree  groups  of  the  corpses  of  captives.  It 
seems,  therefore^  a  moral  certainty  that  there 
were  on  board  the  seventeen  prahus  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  these  innocent  sufferers; 
and  it  adds  to  the  pain  which  the  proceedings 
can  hardly  fail  to  give,  when  we  think  of  it 
a»  ft  certain  or  even  as  a  likely  fact  that 
among  th<jse  who  bled,  gasped,  and  sank 
under  the  fire  of  the  Nemesit^  or  under  the 
crushing  blows  of  her  paddle-wheels  in  the 
water,  were  some  of  those  whose  safety  and 
rescue  ought  to  have  been  a  main  object  of 
the  whole  proceeding," 

To  pass  from  Mr*  Gladstone  himself,  remem- 
bering, however,  that  his  estimate  of  the 
whole  business  is  a  subject  that  will  recw  in 
our  narrative,  we  may  take  from  his  quota- 
tions two  illustrations  of  the  miaed  character 
of  the  results  of  Sir  James  Brooke's  doings, 
and  the  perjdexing  diaracter  of  the  evidence. 
A  witness  favourable  to  the  rajah  gives  this 
curiously  hoitifying  testimony,  **I  was  in- 
fonnedi'*  says  he,  referring  to  tlie  Dyak  houses 
built  on  piles  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  **  that  on  the  erection  of  one  of  these 
huiwe^  a  deep  hole  was  sunk  for  th^  corner 
pilbir,  and  in  this,  as  we  place  a  bottle  con- 
taining a  coin  and  engrave<l  inscription,  they 
(hotresco  reftreju)  lowered  an  unfortunate  girl, 
decked  out  in  all  her  finery,  tmd  then  dropped 
the  enormous  post  un  her  head,  oriishing  her 


to  atoms.  And  yet  they  are  now  a  doe  Inielb-' 
gent  race,  and  cordially  unite  with  the  mjtth 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy."  There  b  some- 
thing very  droll  about  this  in  spiU?  of  the 
horror.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  per 
formances  of  the  ^'einaii^  smashing  girls  la 
the  dark  sea  with  her  churning  paddle- wheehi^ 
taught  the  Dytiks  to  renounce  hw.  tioea 

as  part  of  tlie  ceremony  at  the  i  n  of 

a  village.      But    now  hear  a  witaoas   im* 
favourable  to  the  rajalu   **A  year  or  two  after 
the  massacre  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
capsized  in  a  vessel  of  which  X  was  captain, 
called  the  Amelia  of  Singapore,  within  Efty 
miles  of  the  scene.  After  three  days  of  misery 
in  an  open  boat  without  food  or  water  we 
landed  among  these  'cruel  pfirat«0»*  who  bar- 
baroualy  fed  us,  cruelly  clothed  ua,  wickedh 
gave  us  their  mats  to  sleep  upon,  imd  finallv 
completed  their  cup  of  iniquity  by  fitting  up  a 
prahu  to  take  us  to  Sarawak,  where  X,  m  ojh 
tain  of  a  wrecked  British  ship,  was  refused  hj 
Sir  James  Brockets  representative  so  otusJJ  a 
loan  as  live  dollarn,  having  hrst  asked  for  a 
hundred  to  repay  in  some  measure  tJie  gwod 
Samaritans  who  took  so  noble  a  revenge  on 
the  next  white  man  who  fell  into  their  j^jwei." 
Xf  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  the  miii- 
night    expedition  against    the   Serebad  Afl4 
Sakarran  Dyaks,  in  whicli  hundreds  of  di- 
fenceless  men  and  women  were  ileatroyt'ii,  Hw^ 
taught  the  pirates  charity  and  forgi7cn«»oi' 
had  even  prepiired  their  minds  to  receire  i^ 
Christian  teaching  in  these  high  niattcn.  il»e 
least  that  could  be  said  would  be  tv 
natives  of  Borneo  were  a  very  peculiii  ' ' ' 

We  have  sufTered  greatly  in  our  nRUlii>^ 
with  India  from  the  difficulty  of  uk 
and  controlling  the  responsibility  of  g' 
and  oommanders  at  a  distance.    ToourJitiAu^ 
there  we  will  now  turn.     Scindtj  han  bnffl 
uunexed,  we  have  fought  and  conqu^rwl  *' 
Hyderabad  and  Gwalior,  Lord  Ellcnbwt^ 
has  been  recalled,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardii^' 
afterwards  Lord  FFardinge,  has  lieensen^*"^ 
to  supersede  him.   Sir  Ilenry  nardiJQgffbc^ 
his  career  by  promoting  works  of  pra'^'  ^^^ 
the  ghost  of  Hunjeet  Singh  was  abr 
the  Punjab  was  in  sulI. 
that  the  SikhiAFaw  ihji! 
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laog  between  tliem  find  the  Britisb.  They 
Wgnn  the  conflict  antl  ci'CiSsed  the  Sutlej. 
Then  uttme  the  dreadful  bloody  battles  of 
Moodkec,  Fero/eshaji,  Aliw;d,  Sabraon,  and 
Cbiiiiau wallah,  the  names  of  which  are  still 
remtrmbered  by  even  the  most  ca^tual  readers 
iti  current  or  recent  history.  In  theae  battle* 
tliie  Sikhs  were  defeated,  but  with  such  ter- 
ribli^  Jo88  of  life  on  our  side  that  Sir  Chjirlea 
Nupier  was  at  last  hastily  despatched  to  the 
,t  of  war  to  supersede  the  existing  corn- 
ier, Lc^rd  Gough.  Before  he  reached  the 
fipot,  however,  the  struggle  waa  over,  the 
Punjab  annexed,  the  Koh-i-noor  diamoud 
airried  off.  The  career  of  Lord  Dalhousie 
now  commences,  and  it  was  crowded  with 
labtturs  of  peace  for  the  gOf:>d  of  India,  iuclud- 
ing  milways,  telegrax*hs,  cheap  ix>8tage,  mid 
useful  pnblic  works  of  many  kinds. 

It  cannot  be  Siiid  that  the  extension  of  our 
Indian  empire  by  the  annexation  of  the  Pun- 
jab and  the  connuest  of  the  Siklia  waa  looked 
n|j<>n  at  home  with  eyes  of  universal  appro- 
iuttion.     Then,  aa  now,  there  were  politicians 
who  knew  that  we  were  aasuniing  fresh  re- 
sponsibilities which  might  prove  a  dangerous, 
or  even  eome  day  a  ruinous  burden.    Perhaps 
a  glmipae  of  these  Sikhs,  of  whom  so  much 
lian  been  said,  may  be  not  unedifying,  espe- 
ciftUy  aa  it  is  given  u|x>n  high  authority.    On 
tnie  very  important  occasion  before  the  out- 
brvak  of  lft45  our  minister  was  uoable  for 
dayM  together  to  obt^iin  an  audience,  in  conse- 
|iiienc<»  of  the  helple.ss  and  ju-olonged  intoxi- 
lon  of  every  individual  of  the  Durbar— 
«|Qeen  and  alh      On  one   occasion  when    he 
iiilended  with  despatches  of  unusual  urgency 
ba  found  Jowahir  8ingh  (then  vizier)  dressed 
ad  rl  and  i>erforming  a  drunken 

uei  le  court.     On  another  he  met 

thm  whole  Durbar  going  out  on  a  gypsy  party, 
"With  ^  cavalcade  of  elephants,  each  of  which 
«AiTt«d  a  laily,  a  gentlemaD,  and  a  large  bottle 
ioi  jfpirjta.  It  wi\3  the  same  in  old  times. 
When  Sir  John  Midcolm  was  in  the  Punjab 
with  tteaeral  Lake  he  ijcrceivetl  that  a  highly 
reipetHdhle  old  siniar,  with  whom  he  had  been 
for  iomo  time  conversing,  at  a  review,  seemed 
lorn  taid  lUMNiay.  On  looking  to  an  attendant 
lior  lilt  cauttt  it  waa  iniimatcsd  that  "  Fatteh 
Tea.  a 


Singh  wanted  his  dram,  but  was  ashamed  to 
drink  before  the  Euglish  Sahib."  He  waa 
begged  to  follow  hia  usual  custom,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  with  inatantaueoua  relief. 
**It  waa  rare,"  adds  Malcolm,  **to  see  a  Sikh 
soldier  quite  sober  after  sou  set"  Runjeet 
commenced  his  calculations  of  Sir  Harry 
Panels  abilities  by  asking  how  much  he  could 
diink;  and  it  was  said  that  the  **old  lion's" 
own  death  waa  hastened  by  his  breaking 
through  his  prescribed  limits  in  this  respect 
in  order  to  appear  to  advantage  before  the 
British  officers.  To  this  j^aasing  sketch  of 
one  of  the  back-grounds  of  history,  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  these  drunken  Sikhs  fought 
bravely,  aud  gave  our  troops  much  ti'ouUle 
with  their  artillery,  from  wliich,  in  the  dread- 
ful battles  which  have  been  mentioned, 
they  had  repeatedly  to  be  driven  by  the 
bayonet. 

Thi^  outline  does  not  exlianst  the  catalogue 
of  changes  in  the  East  which  concern  us,  but  for 
the  momeut  we  will  quit  the  Indian  peninsula. 

Some  of  the  pensiunH  awaided  to  persons 
distinguished  in  art  or  literature  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  have  already  been  mentioned.  Among 
those  wliich  were  given  by  Lord  John  Russell 
while  he  was  premier  there  was  one  which 
demands  a  word  of  Kpedal  notice;  this  waa 
the  annuity  of  1'200  gi-anted  by  the  queen  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  then  sixty- three  yeara  of  age.  It 
was  a  iJoor  compenKition  for  what  he  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  powers  that  werfe 
set  over  English  men  and  women  in  the  days 
of  the  regency ;  but  it  was  something,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  record  it  without  a  backward 
glance.  The  story  of  his  troublea  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Examiner  newspaper,  which  he 
and  his  brother  conducted,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  telliug  at  length.  Leigh  Himt  had 
called  the  prince  regent  "a  fat  Adotiia  of 
fift},"  and  certainly  a  great  deal  of  strong 
writing  against  that  personage  and  his  friends 
apj>earcKl  in  the  Ejcaminer.  A  verse  from  a 
poem  by  Lord  Byron,  whicli  Leigh  Hunt 
inserted,  would  give  some  idea  of  the  license 
which  jxjliticttl  satirists  took  in  the  times  when 
the  Examiner  was  a  power;  but  the  writing 
is  nearly  unquotable, — 
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*•  Speed,  speed  for  Vitelliua  the  royal  repast, 
Till  the  gluttonous— be  stuffed  to  the  gorge. 
And  the  roar  of  the  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  last. 
The  fourth  of  the  fools,  and  the  greatest,  called 
George." 

This  is  not  the  strongest  verse,  or  nearly  so. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Leigh 
Hunt  was  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
two  yeai's  merely  for  one  sarcastic  or  con- 
temptuous article.  The  "  fat  Adonis  of  fifty" 
was  a  standing  butt,  and  many  of  the  things 
written  about  him  were  in  bad  taste.  The 
point,  however,  to  which  attention  may  well 
Le  directed,  when  the  whole  story  is  recalled 
in  passing,  is  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
changes — political,  literary,  and  social — which 
we  have  gone  through  since  the  days  of  Beau 
Brummell.  Many  of  these  changes  have  already 
jiassed  under  review ;  but  it  so  happened  that 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  always  a  working  man 
of  letters,  reflected  them  all  in  one  or  other  of 
his  writings.  He  lived  to  advocate  peace  in 
language  which  Quakers  were  glad  to  quote ; 
temperance,  nearly  to  the  length  of  "absti- 
nence;" religious  freedom  in  terms  which  are 
yet  too  wide  for  our  age ;  reform  in  cooking 
and  house-building,  education  without  stint 
for  all,  the  better  culture  of  women,  and  the 
providing  of  art,  literature,  and  other  enter- 
tainments of  the  very  highest  kind  for  the 
people  in  general.  In  all  these  matters  Leigh 
Hunt  was  not  a  parrot  or  an  imitator.  He 
had  been  a  ti*ue  pioneer.  It  is  not  generally 
known  or  remembered  that  he  was  of  high 
Puritan  descent,  but  the  fact  may  have  some 
significance,  for,  long  and  active  as  his  life 
was,  not  the  shadow  of  a  stain  rests  upon  his 
character  as  the  consistent,  genial,  but  un- 
flinching friend  of  freedom.  A  most  unfor- 
tunate, and  by  no  means  blameless,  "  muddle  " 
on  the  part  of  Dickens  in  sketching  the  char- 
acter of  Harold  Skimpole  has  had  the  effect  of 
doing  wrong  to  the  memory  of  this  admirable 
publicist;  but  the  truth  is  he  was  always 
poor,  and  always  lavishly  liberal  to  others,  and 
that  he  went  through  much  real  privation. 
He  enjoyed  his  pension  about  ten  years,  and 
it  was  well  that  it  came  to  him  as  it  did,  for 
he  had  nearly,  if  not  quite,  outlived  his  func- 
tion. The  days  were  setting  in  when  the  man 


who  would  live  by  his  pen  was  too  often  to  sink 
to  a  mere  caterer  or  provider,  if  not  a  pander, 
a  calculator  beforehand  of  "  what  the  public 
want."  Few  books  have  given  delight  to  as 
many  thousands  of  readers  as  the  IndiccUor 
and  Autohiograjihyy  the  Metiy  Women,  and 
Booh,  and  some  other  works  of  Leigh  Hunt; 
but  though,  when  once  such  writing  is  afloat 
it  proves  profitable  and  finds  a  permanent 
public,  it  is  never  produced  on  the  principle 
of  providing  for  "a  public  want."  Leigh 
Hunt  may  be  taken  as  the  lajst  survivor  of  an 
extinct  race  of  men  of  letters. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  name  of 
Leigh  Hunt  should  recall  that  of  ^Ir.  Glad- 
stone's rival,  Benjamin  DisraelL    The  latter, 
like  his  father,  had  shown  a  great  admiration 
of  Lord  B}Ton,  and,  in  a  way,  of  Shellej, 
though  to  read  his  novel  of   Venetia  is,  bjr 
general    consent,   a    bewildering    task,— the 
relations  of  the  two  poets  being  so  strangely 
jumbled.    Shelley  and  Byron,  however,  were 
both  aristocratic  pei-sonages,  and  to  a  lord 
or  a  titled  "country  gentleman"  Disraeh  had, 
by  natural  instinct,  a  strong  leaning.    For 
literature,  also,  he  had  a  liking;  but  Leigh 
Hunt,  after  all,  was  a  middle-class  plebeian, 
and    though   he  was    a    humorist  and  had 
rubbed  shoulders  with  Byron,  had  quarrelled 
with  him.     The  story  of   Hunts  imprison- 
nient  naturally— and  innocently— struck  Mr 
Disi-aeli  as  comic     True,  it  made  Hunt  ill 
and   imjwverished  him  for  life,  but  that  a 
middle-class  plebeian  who  had  committed  the 
crime  of  calling  a  prince-regent  fat  and  fi^J 
should  be  allowed  to  paper  his  room  with 
rose-trellis  and  receive  "genteel"  visitors  was 
just  the  sort  of  thing  to  tickle  the  fancy  of 
the  author  of  Popanilla,  and  we  find  accord- 
ingly  that  he  recalled  the   story  and  bur- 
lesqued   it    in  that    instructive  feu-cPefp^^' 
"A  prison" — so  runs  the  passage — "conveyed 
the  most  lugubrious  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the 
unhappy  Popanilla;  and  shut  up  in  a  hack- 
ney-coach with  a  man  on  each  side  of  him 
with  a  cocked  pistol,  he  formed  the  niost 
gloomy  conceptions  of  dark  dungeons,  con- 
fined cells,  overwhelming  fetters,  black  bread, 
and  green  water.    He  arrived  at  the  principal 
jail  in  Hubbabub.    He  was  ushered  into  an 
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fkssiuliy  fm-imhed  aparimeut,  'vritli  French 
wUkIows  and  a  piano.  Its  lofty  walls 
I y  hung  with  a  fanciful  priper  which 
i  a  Tuscan  vmeyanl;  the  ctsiliiig 
;red  with  skj  and  clouds ;  roses  were 
iddtice ;  and  the  windows  though  well 
flccur«?d  tx cited  no  jtirriug  aasocijitions  m  tlie 
mind  of  the  individud  they  illunnued,  [ivo- 
:t«?d,  as  they  were,  hy  poliBhed  bars  of  cut 
'L  This  retreat  had  been  fitted  np  by  a 
|ir*f«ticai  politician  who  had  recently  been  eon- 
tined  for  <ieclaring  that  the  statue  was  an  old 
idol^  ari^inal)  J  imported  from  the  Sandwich 
lales.  Next  to  being  a  plenipotentiary,  Po- 
panilla  preferred  being  a  prisoner.  Him  dtuly 
raeai  consiHted  of  every  delicacy  of  the  season: 
«  marble  bath  was  ever  at  his  service;  a  bil- 
liard -  room  and  dumb-bells  always  ready ;  and 
his  old  friendsj  the  most  eminent  physician 
aad  tlie  most  celebrated  practitioner  in  Hub- 
babub,  called  upon  him  daily  to  feel  his  pulse 
look  at  his  tongue.  He  was  greatly  con- 
by  a  daily  %'i&it  from  a  body  of  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  accomjiLished,  and  the 
yi  virtuous  females  in  Hubbabubj  who 
Iteii  bis  food  to  see  tliat  his  cook  did  his 
iltttyt  recommended  him  a  plentiful  use  of 
file  well  pepy>ered,  and  made  him  a 
of  a  very  handsome  shirt,  with  woi'ked 
lis  and  rufllea,  to  be  hanged  in,** 
Tliia  kind  of  indirect  criticism,  committing 
in  to  noikitigi  constitnted  a  considerable 
iati  1^  tiie  early  activity  of  Mr.  Disraeli'ti 
aiid  tong\ie.  But  of  course  it  could  not 
tail  f6r  ever.  Sooner  or  later  &  man  of  hh 
luld  waa  bound  to  become  a  partisMn,  and 
first  ti>  fight  witli  almost  any  wijii^xtn  that 
to  hxind. 


Greiit  ehangea  in  the  general  quality  and 
siplrit  of  our  litei'ature  hail  tiow  for  some  time 
li0eii  ^iiig  on,  Mr-  Carlyle  s  Historic  of  (he 
J\tnch  Ihifoiation  had  produced  a  meteoric 
effect,  and  M;icjiulay*a  /h'Mort/  of  En^hnuJ, 
"Whicli  had  a  grtiatt^r  immediate  success  tluui 
miy  Roreb  except  those  of  Dickens,  and  con- 
^dertng  tta  price  the  greatest  success  of  any 
liuok  tliat  ever  waa  written,  may  be  said  to 
made  the  author  a  fortune  in  two  or 


who  has  been  i-egarded  as  a  greater  man  than 
either  of  theaei  the  poet  who  disputes  with 
Byron  and  Shelley  the  higbeat  of  all  intellec- 
tual honours.  William  Wordewortb  was  made 
poet-latn^ate.  He  was  out  of  sympathy  with 
his  time;  was  not  pleased  either  with  the 
manufactaiing  or  the  railway  system ;  and 
had  written  ^'erses — which  he  aftenx'ards  sup- 
pressed—calling the  spirit  of  political  reform 
something  like  a  demon  "sprung  from  envy 
and  self-conceit,"  Mr,  Grote,  ** hugging  his 
ballot-box,"  was  also  celebrated  in  rhyme,  but 
that  poem  too  was  withdrawn;  not  because 
the  illustrious  author  had  changed  bi.^ opinions, 
but  because  he  thought  the  topics  trivial  or 
out  of  place,  In  1843  Wordsworth  was  made 
poet- laureate  upon  the  death  of  Southi^y*  He 
wiw  now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  the 
honour  was  no  more  than  an  honour,  thongli, 
in  1847,  he  wrote  (in  compliance  with  an  inti- 
mation fi-om  the  queen)  an  ode  for  the  iuatal- 
latiou  of  Prince  Albert  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambritlge,  The  ode,  written 
when  his  beloved  and  only  surviving  daughter 
Dora  Quill  inan  was  dying,  was  printed  in  the 
Atk€)ianim  of  the  day,  but  has  not  been  repro- 
duced in  the  poet's  collected  works.  Words- 
worth died  in  April,  1850.  His  work  had 
long  been  done,  but  will  never  be  forgotten. 
His  influence  was  exerted  mainly  by  means  of 
gradual  infiltration  through  the  upper  strata 
of  contemporai-y  thought,  but  in  that  way  it 
was  without  a  paralleh  It  has  been  said  that 
neither  Shakspere,  Pope,  nor  Milton,  but  only 
the  Bible  itself,  has  contributed  so  many  vital- 
izing lines  to  general  literature.  Not  a  num- 
ber of  any  reputable  newspaper  or  magazine 
appears  without  some  quotation  from  tbia 
poet,  very  likely  w^ithout  quotation-marks. 
"Huts  where  poor  men  lie**  (contrasted  ^vith 
pjdaces);  **we  have  all  one  human  heart;" 
"the  world  is  too  much  with  us;"  "one  that 
would  peep  and  botanize  npoD  bis  mother's 
grave;  "*  "all  things  that  love  the  sun;"  "the 
depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul;"  "earth 
has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair ;"  "  pure 
as*the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free;"  "unas*- 
suming  common i)lace  of  nature;"  "thoughts 
that  lie  too  deep  for  tears;"  these,  and  more 
ttiau  two  huncbsgi^iiiifiuJuaABB,  are  in  ( 
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luon  iise  without  quotation  marks,  and  it  is 
]>lain  that  the  writer  who  uses  them  has  often 
no  idea  that  he  is  quoting  from  a  poet  at  all. 

The  literature  and  much  of  the  intellectual 
attitude  of  the  period  over  which  we  have  al- 
ready passed  was  doubtless  considerably  influ- 
enced by  the  early  alliance  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  an  alliance  which  began  before 
our  chronicle  commences,  namely,  in  1797, 
when  Coleridge,  who  was  more  conversant 
with  systems  of  philosophy  and  the  varieties 
of  general  literature,  was  astonished  to  find  a 
man  so  simple  and  yet  so  grand,  who  out  of 
the  common  appearances  of  the  world,  and  by 
original  contemplations  of  nature,  could  evolve 
new  and  unexpected  feelings.  "I  feel  myself 
a  little  man  by  his  side,"  wrote  the  great  con- 
versationalist; while  on  the  other  hand  Words- 
worth, writing  of  Coleridge,  said  that  other 
men  of  the  age  had  done  wonderful  things, 
but  Coleridge  was  the  only  wonderful  man  he 
had  ever  known. 

There  are  some  amusing  stories  told  of  this 
early  companionship,  and  of  their  joint  trans- 
actions with  Mr.  Cottle^  the  publisher,  who 
tells  of  a  jaunt  in  which,  having  driven  Words- 
worth from  Bristol  to  Alfoxden  in  a  gig,  he 
Ciilled  at  Stowey  by  the  way  to  summon  Cole- 
ridge and  Miss  Wordsworth,  who  followed 
swiftly  on  foot.  The  Alfoxden  pantry  was 
empty — so  they  carried  with  them  bread  and 
cheese  and  a  bottle  of  brandy.  A  beggar 
stole  the  cheese,  which  set  Coleridge  expatiat- 
ing on  the  superior  virtues  of  brandy.  It  was 
he  that,  with  thirsty  impatience,  took  out  the 
horse;  but  as  he  let  down  the  shafts  the 
theme  of  his  eloquence  rolled  from  the  seat, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  ground. 
Coleridge,  abashed,  gave  the  horse  up  to  Cottle, 
who  tried  to  pull  oflP  the  collar.  It  proved  too 
much  for  the  worthy  citizen's  strength,  and 
he  called  to  Wordsworth  to  assist.  Words- 
worth retired  baffled,  and  was  relieved  by  the 
ever-handy  Coleridge.  There  seemed  more 
likelihood  of  their  pulling  off  the  animal's 
head  than  his  collar,  and  they  marvelled  by 
what  magic  it  had  ever  been  got  on.  ''La, 
master,''  said  the  servant-girl,  who  was  passing 
by,  "you  don't  go  the  right  way  to  work;" 
and  turning  round  the  collar  she  slipped  it  off 


in  an  instant,  to  the  utter  oonfosion  of  the 
three  luminaries. 

In  his  rambles  Wordsworth  contracted  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  yeomen  and  pea- 
sants, and  mingled  much  in  what  he  expres- 
sively calls  their  ^*slow  and  familiar  chat" 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  whose  ReminiBcences 
are  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Wordsworth,  says  that  it  was  impossible  to 
go  a  mile  in  his  company  without  observing 
his  affectionate  interest  in  simple  natures; 
with  what  easy,  hearty  kindness  he  addressed 
all  he  met;  and  how  full  was  their  demeanour 
towards  him  of  cordiality  and  respect,  of  love 
and  honour.    His  particular  delight  was  to 
detect  traits  in  the  poor  which  denoted  sensi- 
bility of  heart.     ''I  like,"  said  a  shepherd  to 
him  as  they  went  along  the  bank  of  a  mur- 
muring stream,  **I  like  to  walk  where  I  can 
hear  the  sound  of  a  beck."    "I  cannot  but 
think,"  comments  Wordsworth,  always  eager 
to  give  a  worthy  sentiment  its  widest  scope, 
"that  this  man  has  had  many  devout  feelings 
connected  with  the  appearances  which  have 
presented  themselves  to  him  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  that  the  pleasure  of  his  heart  at 
that  moment  was  an  acceptable  offering  to 
the  Divine  Being."    Mr.  Justice  Coleridge 
was  with  him  when  they  met  a  humble  neigh- 
bour with  a  string  of  trout  which  Wordsworth 
wished  to  buy.     "Nay,"  replied  the  man,  ''I 
cannot  sell  them ;  the  little  children  at  home 
look  for  them  for  supper,  and  I  can't  disappoint 
them ;" — an  answer  which  charmed  the  poet. 
The  juniors  had  an  abundant  share  of  bis  at- 
tention.   Mr.  Robinson  observed  him  at  the 
amphitheatre  of  Niames  absorbed  in  the  least 
imposing  part  of  the  prospect.    They  w^re 
two  young  children  playing  with  flowers  which 
had  captivated  his  eye,  and  his  fellow-traveller 
overheard  him  murmuring,  "Oh,  you  darlings- 
how  I  wish  I  could  put  you  in  my  pocket  and 
carry  you  to  Rydal  Mount !" 

It  was  in  the  open  air  that  he  found  the 
materials  for  his  poems,  and  it  was,  he  says, 
in  the  open  air  that  nine-tenths  of  them  vere 
shaped.  A  stranger  asked  permission  of  "^ 
servant  at  Rydal  to  see  the  study.  "T^"^ 
said  she,  as  she  showed  the  room,  "is  my  ni*^ 
ter's  libi-ary  where  he  keeps  his  books,  bat 
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hia  study  is  out  of  doora."  The  poor  neigh* 
bour&»  on  catching  the  souud  of  his  humming 
m  Iht^act  of  verse-making  after  some  prolonged 
aL®<iijC6,  were  wont  to  exclaim,  *^ There  he  is; 
we  w«  glad  to  hear  him  booing  about  again," 

"Go«i  bleaa  your  majesty!  We  hope  your 
nmjesty  is  for  Doctor  Sacheverelll*'  The 
yotttjg  queen  wm  not  plagued  by  eh  outing 
mo\m  as  Queen  Anne  was,  but  ecclesuisLico- 
jKilitical  controversies  were  rife  at  the  com- 
ineucement  of  her  reign.  In  Englaiul  an  im- 
portant legaJ  decision  in  thecjelebratedGorham 
aide— the  cdioea  of  wliich  have  not  yet  tlied 
nw&y — waa  the  first  of  a  series  which  mode 
^irliiit  IB  cidled  the  Broad  Cliurch  a  legal  poesi- 
bilily  in  Engbind.  Soon  afterwaitls  we  come 
to  tho  case  of  Bishop  Hampden.  In  Scotland 
ooe^rred  the  great  Disruption  controversy, 
and  with  this  we  shall  open  a  brief  record  of 
»otu6  uf  these  matters.  Of  course  the  histo- 
ttcai  rojiorter  is  neutral  and  impartial,  except 
80  far  as  he  must  and  wiM  lean  towaida  noble- 
neas,  aincority,  and  suifering. 

I  nption,  which  led  to,  or  which  con- 

a3  T  we  must  he  cautions)  the  forma- 

tion of  the  Fi'ee  Kirk  of  Scotland  has  now 
psuBtd  out  of  the  region  of  romance,  so  far  aa 
the  general  recollection  of  it  is  concemeil;  but 
the  st<iry  liad  really  dome  very  romantic  inci- 
lia  in  it,  and  there  is  not  a  tinge  of  exagger- 

loQ  in  saying  that  while  it  vrm  in  progress 

the  e3*e»  of  the  world  were  fixed  upon  Scot* 

One  incident  we  will  dispose  of  at  once, 

it  dmerveft  record,  and  yet  would  interrupt 
\e  mftin  nan^ative.  The  most  illustrious 
luune  connected  with  the  movement  is  of 
eoufse  that  of  the  great  and  good  Chahners. 
The  doctor'a  eloquence  on  one  occasioti  early 
in  lh«  struggle  betrayed  him  into  an  indis- 
cnetioD,  at  leaat  it  was  so  reported,  and  the 
«o1»ject  le<l  to  much  angry  discussion  at  the 
tuoinent,  though  it  was  soon  forgotten,  aa  it 
^eaerrcd  to  be.  It  is  well  known  tlmt  Clml- 
ktiera  waji  an  ardent  church-and-t^tjite  man» 
mtkd  that  the  ptromoters  of  the  Disruption — 
%ni  "  r>romot«rB  jill  of  them — were  anx- 
to  ii  *•  schism,*'  both  the  word  und  the 

^acL     Dr*  Chalmera,  in  an  ardent  speech,  dia- 

lething 


like  this  of  Dissenters  in  general — "We  dis- 
agree with  them  on  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, we  can  have  no  commumon  with  them,^ 
The  Litter  words,  which  certainly  did  not 
mean,  in  the  lips  of  the  noble,  spiritually- 
minded  Chalmers,  that  he  would  have  no 
"communion"  (in  the  religious  sense)  with 
Nonconform iate,  raised  nevertheless  a  storm, 
and  caused  deep  pain  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Almost  before  the  words  were  cold 
the  Dissenters  south  of  the  Tweed,  roused  to 
intense  sympathy  with  the  Scottish  protesters, 
poured  in  very  large  subscriptions  in  aid  of 
the  secession.  Even  without  that  fonn  of 
*' pressure  from  without "  Dr.  Chalmers  would 
have  withdrawn  his  words,  or  explained  them, 
or  explained  them  away,  as  he  did  or  wils 
said  to  have  done — and  this  accomplishetl,  all 
went  on  better.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  an  immense 
favourite  in  England,  almost  an  idol  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  religious  classes,  and 
throughout  the  Disruption  story  his  noble 
image  towei^s  above  all  the  others.  He  was 
not  only  looked  up  to  £lb  a  man  of  genius  and 
large  accomplishment,  but  was  beloved  and 
honoured  as  a  zealous  labourer  in  behidf  of  the 
poori  ignorant,  and  vicious  among  the  popula- 
tion, over  which  he  had  any  dij'ect  influence, 
There  were  may  tnie  stories  afloat  about  hiia 
too,  which  went  straight  to  the  heai-ts  of  ear- 
nest religious  men.  It  is  well  known,  for 
example,  that  he  began  his  career  as  a  minis- 
ter with  uld-fashioned  notions  of  the  limits  of 
his  function,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at 
his  beloved  mathematics.  Some  yeai-s  later, 
an  over -zealous  brother  in  the  Assembly 
Liunted  him  with  tliis.  "Sir,"  said  Chalmei-s 
in  his  reply,  "  I  conceived  immediately  that 
this  gentleman  had  been  working  at  the  trade 
of  a  resurrectionist,  l>ut  I  stand  now  a  repent- 
ant culprit  at  the  bar  of  this  Assembly.  At 
that  time  I  had  not  learned,  as  I  have  by  di- 
vine assistance  learned  since,  that  there  are  two 
magnitudes — "  and  so  on  (we  are  quoting  from 
memory),  carry iog  with  him  the  symimthy  not 
only  of  the  Assembly,  but  all  the  world,  as  he 
compjired  tlie  magnitude  of  mathematicul  sci- 
ence with  that  other  magnitude  of  spiritual 
ti'uth.  Tlje  good  doctor  had  a  great  gift  of  it€ir- 
ation — it  was  part  and  pai*cel  both  of  his  elo- 
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queuce  and  his  earnestness.  It  is  recognized 
that  there  was  great  truth  in  the  humorous  at- 
tack of  Sara  Coleridge  on  his  manner: — "When 
the  wordy  doctor  does  get  hold  of  an  argument, 
what  a  splutter  does  he  make  with  it  for 
dozens  of  pages.  He  is  like  a  child  with  a  new 
wax  doll,  he  hugs  it,  kisses  it,  holds  it  up  to 
be  admired,  makes  its  eyes  open  and  shut,  puts 
it  on  a  pink  gown,  puts  it  on  a  blue  gown,  ties 
it  on  a  yellow  sash ;  then  pretends  to  take  it 
to  task,  chatters  at  it,  shakes  it,  and  whips  it, 
tells  it  not  to  be  so  proud  of  its  fine  false  ring- 
lets, which  can  all  be  cut  off  in  a  minute,  then 
takes  it  into  favour  again,  and  at  last,  to  the 
relief  of  all  the  company,  puts  it  to  bed."  The 
criticisms  of  Sara  Coleridge  were  of  course 
written  from  a  point  of  view  not  taken  by  the 
general  reader  even  of  books  like  those  of 
Chalmers,  much  less  by  the  hearers  of  his 
spoken  addresses.  The  iteration  which  to  a 
cultivated  and  thoughtful  reader,  like  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Englishman,  is  intoler- 
able, is  a  help  rather  than  a  hinderance  to  those 
who  listen  to  a  speech  or  sermon  and  do  not 
care  so  much  for  the  trains  of  thoughts  it  in- 
terprets or  brings  with  it  as  for  the  immediate 
effect  it  produces.  At  all  events  Chalmers 
deserved,  to  the  height,  all  the  homage  he  re- 
ceived, and  he  proved  a  grand  leader  of  the 
Free  Church  movement,  with  such  men  as 
"Welsh  and  Candlish  by  his  side  as  lieu- 
tenants. 

The  rights  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  (as  conceived  by  the  Free  Kirk  advo- 
cates) were  supposed  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
settlement  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Union,  but  in  about  five  years,  when  so- 
called  Jacobite  counsels  began  to  prevail  in 
England,  patronage  was  restored  by  an  act  of 
parliament  under  Queen  Anne.  It  is  con- 
tended that  this  was  purely  a  Jacobite  mea- 
sure, intended  to  make  Scottish  ministers 
more  dependent  upon  the  aristocratic  power 
and  influence;  but  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  it 
soon  led  to  debate,  resistance,  dissent,  and 
secession.  At  first  the  Scotch  Church  pro- 
tested, but  by  degrees,  under  the  influence  of 
causes  which  were  as  familiar  in  England  as 
they  were  elsewhere,  the  protesting  spirit 
declined,  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 


the  church  courts  themselves  acted  with  a 
high  hand  from  time  to  time,  though  there 
was  no  direct  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
congregation — as  conceived  by  the  resisting 
side,  for,  of  course,  this  sketch  is  written  with 
all  reserve.  In  most  cases,  if  not  all,  even 
where  the  nominee  of  the  lay  patron  was 
really  "forced,"  or  said  to  be  forced,  upon  the 
congregation,  the  form  of  a  "  call "  from  that 
body  was  gone  through;  though  the  callen 
were  often  only  a  few  persons, — "  a  driblet  of 
a  parish,"  to  use  the  phrase  of  Chalmers. 

In  the  year  1834  there  ensued  a  change. 
The  so-called  Moderate  party  were  in  a  min- 
ority, and  the  accession  to  power  of  the  party 
which  held  certain  views  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  congregation  was  signalized  by 
the  passing  of  the  Veto  Law.  This  was  an 
attempt  to  make  those  views  binding  within 
the  kirk  (views  similar  to  those  of  the  English 
Congregationalists)  in  spite  of  the  law  of  hy 
patronage.  The  Veto  Law  decreed  that  no  pre- 
sentee should  be  admitted  to  minister  in  the 
kirk  if  a  majority  of  the  male  members  of  the 
congregation,  in  full  communion,  voted  against 
him.  High  legal  authorities  gave  the  opinion 
that  this  was  not  incomj>atible  with  the  Act 
of  1711,  but  practically  tlie  two  proved  to  be 
incapable  of  being  worked  together. 

When  Lord  KinnouU  "  presented "  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Young  to  the  parish  of  Auchter- 
arder,  the  congregation  vetoed  him,  and 
the  presbytery  refused  to  take  him  on  trial, 
standing  fast  by  the  Veto  Law  of  the  Assembly, 
which  placed  the  right  of  refusal  (to  accept 
the  spiritual  ministrations  of  the  minister 
presented  by  the  lay  patron)  in  the  hands  of 
the  congregation.  The  Court  of  Session  first, 
and  next  the  House  of  Lords,  overruled  all 
this;  and,  without  going  into  detail,  it  ^"* 
be  seen  that  the  civil  and  spiritual  "  autbon- 
ties"  were  thus  (as  might  have  been  pr^ 
dieted)  at  variance.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
kirk  Assembly  made  it  clear  that  they  dw 
not  dispute  the  law  so  far  as  it  was  p«^v 
secular,  and  Mr.  Young  accepted,  without  a 
fight,  the  mere  manse  and  temporalities  of 
Auchterarder,  the  matter  stood  still— for » 
very  short  time  only. 

The  presbytery  of  Strathbogie  became  the 
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it  Ai  wliieli  both  combatants  clodded  to 

6gtit  the  queatian  out.     Only  one  male  com- 

icuiit  couM  be  got  to  sign  the  "caU"  t^ 

certiiii»    Mr    Edwards,      The    Aawrably 

diwft^fd  tiie  j»reabyt*fry  to  **  preaent  *'  another 

Ittjnister,  upon  which  Mr,  Edwards  apjilied 

for  nn  Interdict  from  the  Court  of  Seaaion 

and  obtAiiicd  it    The  presl^ytety,  composed 

of  A^vcn  minbters,  placed  between  the  Veto 

Law  and  the  civil  power,  chose  to  obey  the 

ctril  powrr,  and  Mr.  Edwards   retained,  so 

fur,  the  power  of  spiritual  mi  lustration  to  the 

one  oommunicaut.   But  the  General  Aasembly 

liad   their  powers  too;  they  summoned  the 

weveu  ministers  of  the  Stmthbogie  presbyter)' 

into  thfir  presence,  and,  on  the  motion  of 

C1*Aluiers»  deposed  the  whole  seven,  declaretl 

their  panshea  racant,  and  apiwinted   fresh 

mintJiters,       Upon   this   the   deposed    seven 

itppcAlccL,  and  the  Court  of  Session  passed  an 

iolcrdict  ngainat  theother  and  newly  appointed 

•even.    Mean w hi le,  the  wonla  In trusioniBt  an d 

NouMntrusionmt,  Auchterarder  and   Strath- 

hngie,   were  becoming   household   wonls    in 

England;  tiie  perferntdum  in^mium  Bcotomm 

got  aa  far  ha  physical  foroe  in  a  few  cases;  and 

the  DiaarnU»rs  everywhere  were  in  high  hopes 

that  the  final  outcome  of  this  crucial  cjiae 

trotild  settle  the  old  questions  for  ever — in 

ftptte  of  the  loyalty  of  C^lialmers  to  the  prin- 

cifile  of  an  Eirtabliahed  Church  in  every  state. 

Of  course  Jenny  Geddes  waa  invoked,  and  if 

lU  were  not  flung,  otlier  things  were. 

Tl»c  question  was  seriou:*  enough,  but  for 

Hie  epaccof  about  two  yeaj^  the  Intruaionists 

Imd  Uje  best  of  it.     In  18411  Lord  Aberdeen, 

acting  uo  the  side  of  the  Intrusionist;?,  brought 

in  »  bill  5^ving  the  presbytery  power  to  reject 

the   tuominecd  of   lay  pAtmn».     This  might 

!kaYe  answered    the   purpose  of   preventing 

"in   if  it  had   been    introduced   into 

lent  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  matter, 

tot  it  was  now  too  late.    It  took  a  long  time 

t^  become  Uw»  ajid  in  reply  to  a  memorial 

^rnm  th«  Aaaembly  Sir  James  Oraham  had 

tiwetl  hkziguagvf  which  did  nt>t  cool  the  flames 

tJmt  w<rr«  now  raging.    The  npj>eAl  from  the 

JtoaemUly  to  parliament  came  to  nothing,  and 

ilKwigh  a   rupture   wafi   now   imminent,   the 


coolly,  and  rejected  the  appeal  by  a  large 
majority. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  great  lesson  was  pre- 
paring for  cynics  and  men  of  the  world  in 
general  As  we  have  before  said,  we  are 
dealing  with  this  sloiy  simply  as  a  matter  of 
history,  and  without  passing  any  judgment 
upon  the  principle  or  policy  of  the  I>isru})tion 
except  such  as  any  honest  and  disengaged 
mind  might  paaa;  but  all  over  the  world , 
among  all  classes  of  religionists,  there  was  but 
one  opinion  of  the  leason  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Was  it  possible,  the  worldlings  asked, 
that  any  considerable  number  of  ministers 
would  give  up  position  and  daily  bread  at  the 
bidding  of  a  simple  conviction  on  a  point  of 
ecclesiaatici^d  policy  or  principle]  The  eynica 
decided  that  it  was  not  poeaible,  and  the  more 
sanguine  Ilitrusionists  held  that  only  about  a 
doicen  minisiei-^  wouhl  secede. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1843,  the  Assembly 
met  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Welsh,  the  outgoing  moderator,  tuok  the 
chair  (tw^cording  to  custom);  Imt  nowdescended 
tlie  thunderbolL  Instead  of  taking  the  next 
routine  step,  Dr,  Welsh,  with  evident  sorrow 
and  dei^ii  solemuity,  read  a  dedai*ntiou  of  ee- 
cession  on  behalf  of  Mmself  and  no  fewer  than 
168  ministers  of  the  Scotch  Cliurch.  These  16S 
seceding  bretliren  rose,  aud  withdrew  on  the 
spot  Led  by  Dr.  Welsh  and  Dr.  CTialmers, 
and  followed  by  cheers  outside,  with  which 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  dispenses  these 
miuistehi  walked  in  procession  to  the  building 
at  Canrmmills  wdnch  had  been  pretwired  for 
the  uccasion,  wliei-e  they  found  300  more  of 
the  seceding  clergy,  and  a  great  number  of 
laymen.  Jeffrey,  then  Lt^id  Jeffrey,  waa 
liardly  the  man  from  whom  mucli  enthusiasm 
in  such  a  matter  was  to  be  looked  for,  but  it 
was  said  thnt,  looking  on  the  procession  with 
tears  in  hi^  eyes  if  not  on  his  cheeks,  be  aaid, 
'^  Thank  God  I  am  a  Scotchman  I  Such  a 
spectacle  could  not  be  Been  in  any  other 
country!" 

On  this  day  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
was  constituted,  aud  fur  some  time  the  suffer- 
ings of  both  people  and  preachers  were  in 
many  casea  gi-eat.  Though  the  genius  of 
Chalmers 
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devisetl  theSustentation  Fund  (a  great  financial 
scheme  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell), 
and  though,  in  a  very  bad  year  commercially, 
no  less  than  £300,000  was  subscribed  towards 
the  support  of  the  Free  Kirk  in  a  few  months, 
there  was  much  hardship  and  privation  to  be 
gone  through.  The  great  landlords  were  very 
long  before  they  would  allow  churches  or 
manses  to  be  built  on  their  estates,  and  in  cold 
and  heat  many  of  the  seceders  met  for  divine 
service  in  the  open  air  as  the  Covenanters  had 
done  before  them.  In  the  century  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  this  story  stands  alone  for 
moral  sublimity,  take  which  side  we  will  on 
the  question  of  intrusion  and  non-intrusion. 

It  was  not  alone  in  Scotland  that  the  winds 
were  let  loose.  There  were  mutterings  of 
storm  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  indeed  all  over 
Europe  where  the  question  of  the  respective 
rights  of  church  and  state  could  arise.  In 
1844  the  discussions  on  the  Dissenters'  Chapels 
Bill  were  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing wider  issues  than  the  measure  appeared  to 
touch.  To  these  wider  issues  Mr.  Gladstone, 
among  others,  showed  himself  wide  awake. 
In  England  the  Nonconformists  proper  — 
those  who  had  all  along  hoped  that  the  Scot- 
tish secession  would,  by  the  mere  force  of 
events,  land  the  seceders  on  that  farther  shore 
upon  which  they  themselves  stood — had  now 
a  special  organ,  the  Nonconformist,  This,  like 
the  Anti-State  Church  Association  (now  known 
as  the  Liberation  Society),  was  originated  by 
Mr.  Edward  Miall,  who,  with  his  partisans, 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  cliurcli  and  state  in  these  islands;  and 
indeed  acted  as  if  they  thought  it  not  so  very 
remote  a  possibility. 

Many  things  seemed  at  the  time  to  favour 
this  hoi^e  on  the  i)ai't  of  the  Dissenters  south  of 
the  Tweed.  The  Oxford  movement  had  borne 
fniit,  and  what  was  known  as  the  High  Cliurch 
party  was  rapidly  gaining  ground.  In  1845 
there  were  so  many  i)ortents  of  coming  trouble 
that  Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
issued  an  address  to  the  clergy,  recommend- 
ing mutual  forbearance  between  high  and 
low.  No  prelate  could  be  more  amiable  than 
Howley,  and  one  very  good  thing  is  reported 
of  him.     After  J.  H.  Newman,  the  author  of 


Tract  XC,  seceded  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he 
was  shortly  followed  by  others,  among  whom 
was  Robert  Wilberforce,  the  brother  of  Bishop 
Wilberf  orce.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  Howley  for  advice  under  the  circumstanceB, 
and  to  have  asked  the  question,  ^  How  does 
your  grace  think  I  ought  now  to  treat  mv 
brother?"  The  kindly  archbishop  smiled 
a  serious  smile,  and  answered,  "As  a 
brother." 

But  not  even  so  amiable  a  prelate  as  thu 
could  keep  things  smooth  in  London.  Dis- 
raeli has  drawn  a  masterly  sketch  of  the 
bishop  of  that  see,  and  his  way  of  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  that  were  constantlr 
coming  before  him.  "  He  was  one  of  those 
leaders  who  are  not  guides.  Having  little 
real  knowledge,  and  not  endowed  with  those 
high  qualities  of  intellect  which  permit  their 
possessor  to  generalize  the  details  afforded  bj 
study  and  experience,  and  so  deduce  rules  ^i 
conduct;  his  lordship,  when  he  received tboee 
frequent  appeals,  which  were  the  necessary 
consequence  of  his  officious  life,  became  ob- 
scure, confused,  contradictory,  inconsistent, 
illogical.  The  oracle  was  always  dark.  PUced 
in  a  high  post  in  an  age  of  political  analysis, 
the  bustling  intermeddler  was  unable  to  supply 
society  with  a  single  solution.  Enunciating 
second-hand,  with  characteristic  precipitation, 
some  big  principle  in  vogue,  as  if  he  were  a 
discoverer,  he  invariably  shrank  from  its  sub- 
sequent application  the  moment  that  he  found 
it  might  be  unpopular  and  inconvenient  All 
his  quandaries  terminated  in  the  same  catas- 
trophe— a  compromise. 

"  Beginning  with  the  second  reformation, 
which   was  a   little    rash   but  dashing,  the 
bishop,  always  ready,  liad  in  the  course  of  bi* 
episcopal  career  placed  himself  at  the  head  «-"• 
every  movement  in  the  church  which  others 
had  originated,  and  had  as  regularly  wit**' 
drawn  at  the  right  moment,  when  the  he^^ 
was  over,  or  had  become,  on  the  contr*^' 
excessive.       Furiously    evangelical,  soberiJ 
high  and  dry,  and  fervently  Puseyite,  ^^ 
phasis  of  his  faith  concludes  with  what  tn 
Spaniards  term  a  '  transaction.' " 

The  Bishop  of  London  pledged  himself  ^^ 
the  young  "Tancred"  that  there  would  be  « 
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clie®ti?r  sooDi  and  in  1847  his 
»  fnlBHed;  but  tins  was  not  the 
pi  Vance  to  satisfy  the  uew  party 
raeli  iiAfi  set  himself  Uy  form.  This 
^boti)  he  sketched  the  progrsunme, 
ing  for  what  they  called  **  a,  parlia- 
|urch  */*they  made  no  secret  of  their 
50  back  to  LAud,  aud  further  stiil, 
e,  the  territorial  ariatocra^y,  and 
lOod  were  to  be  at  the  top,  tbe  poor 
ttoin,  and  the  middle  cht^ses  do- 
ttt  t  was  the  &ch  e  n\  e.  *  *  The  ptiroch  iai 
)agh  shaken  by  the  fatal  poor-law, 
most  ancient,  the  most  compreheD- 
the  most  popuhir  institution  of  the 
he  younger  priests  Jtre,  in  general, 
I  souIb  are  awiike  to  the  liigh  mission 

Kve  to  fulfil,  and  which  their 
neglected;  tliere  is,  I  think, 
in  the  community,  that  par- 
'  interference  in  ma tter3 ecclesiastical 
tded  either  to  the  spiritual  or  to  the 
^evntion  of  the  humbler  orders. 
lie  church  from  the  state,  and  the 
)ower  tliat  struggled  against  the 
f  of  the  dark  ages  againsrt  tyrannical 
d  barbarous  bai-ona  will  struggle 
ion  to  influences  of  a  different 
rnihu-  tendency,  equally  Heltish, 
tie*  equally  Ijarbarizing*  The 
re  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
lat  with  such  a  mission  they 
have  cringed  in  the  fiute-cham- 
(listersi,  or  bowed  before  jiarliameu- 
littees!''  So  wrote  Disiaeli* 
►  '  *  r  be  said  for  or  against  this 
1  i.      .id  relation  to  the  part  that 

Rto  take  in  the  general  progress 
t  of  society,  certain  it  is  that 
asteniog  to  throw  side-lights 
yhole  subject.     When  once  it  be- 
ttiAt  free-trade  could  no  longer  be 
And    tlrnt  somehow  or  other  it 
<1r  of  its  enemies 
I  had  rejiealed  tlie 
Piaseoters  ever>^hero    set 
the  question  i->f  dlse^t^ibliah- 
►nt    Lonl  John  Eussell  and 
offended  tlie  Nonc«infoi'mista  in 
one.    But  the  ^finntes  of  the 


Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education 
which  accompanieil  tlie  increase  of  the  annmd 
gi-ant  for  etlucatiou  to  £100,000,  contained 
provisions  ua  to  the  application  of  tlie  money 
which  aroused  not  simply  displcisure,  but  vio. 
lent  and  angry  opposition.  Since  those  days 
Dissenters  have  changed  tlieir  front  in  regard 
to  national  edtication  (or  the  large  majority  of 
them  have  done  so);  but  the  prevailing,  or  at 
least  the  central  and  authoritative  view  at 
that  time  was  that  the  state  had  no  right  to 
interfere  at  all  with  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. Now  it  was  held,  and  no  doubt  justly, 
that  certain  provisions  in  these  minutes  would 
tend  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Establisbetl 
Church  in  the  matter  of  popular  education. 
That  any  increase  in  the  grant  would  be  op- 
fM>i*eiJ  by  the  Church  party,  and  eflecturdly 
ojiposed,  unless  they  were  conciliated^  was  no 
a)-gument  in  tbe  minds  of  the  more  "advanced  " 
political  Dissenters,  and  Mr.  Bright  t(X»k  Up 
the  ** advanced''  ground  in  opposing  the 
minutes.  The  PhilossophicfU  Radicals,  and 
that  very  un philosophical  Badicid,  Mn  Dun- 
combe  (with  other  Radicals),  opposed  the 
nunutes,  but  did  not  back  up  Mr.  Bright. 
When,  however,  the  bishopric  of  Manchester 
was  ci\>ateil,  and  tbe  bill  for  doing  so  declared 
in  its  ju'eauible  that  it  was  exi>edit'nt  that 
three  other  bishoprics  should  be  set  up  in 
this  couutr)*,  ^Vlugs,  Tories,  and  Radicals 
united  in  opposing  the  declaration,  and  the 
preamble  was  aniended  in  that  sense.  But 
the  wateiTs  were  out,  and  (his  was  only  a 
tiifle. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  in  the  Hamp- 
den case  we  had,  in  little,  a  question  ILke  that 
of  Strathbogie.  Dr.  Ilamiiden'a  heterodox} 
was  of  a  kind  which  would  now  pass  utterly 
unnoticed,  but  those  were  bigoted  and  unsci*u- 
jndous  days.  Di.  Hampden  had  in  some  re- 
si>ects  succeeded  to  the  jiosition  of  Dr.  Arnokb 
and  had  nmde  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
"Tractarian  party,''  as  it  was  then  called. 
Nor  was  he  welcome  to  what  would  now  he 
called  the  Ijow  Church  party  as  a  body.  He 
had  fidleu  undt-r  the  cenaui-e  of  his  university 
(Oxford)  for  his  opinions,  autl  he  was  no  friend 
of  a  high*handed  ecclesiastical  policy,  \\1ien 
Lcii-d  John  Eufettdil  nominated  him  to  the  see 
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of  Hereford,  great  w«as  the  outcry.  The 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  Philjiotty  was  the  stormy 
l)etrel  of  those  times,  aud  was  the  subject  of 
luuch  caricature.  As  a  very  high  churchman 
he  began  the  fight,  aud  kept  it  going  in  ways 
that  led  to  his  being  burned  in  efl5gy  as  well 
as  pretty  strongly  abused.  Thirteen  bishops 
united  in  praying  the  premier  to  cancel  the 
appointment,  and  the  Dean  of  Hereford  de- 
clared his  intention  of  disobeying  the  conffS 
cTelire,  Lord  John  then  wrote  him  a  very 
curt  and  careful  letter,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  one  from  the  dean,  in 
which  he  had  "announced  his  intention  of 
breaking  the  law ; "  and  his  lordshi])  threatened 
the  unfortunate  cleric  with  nothing  less  than 
the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  prcemunire.  As 
hardly  anybody  knew  what  this  meant  (though 
the  subject  is  simple  enough)  the  merriment 
now  grew  louder  and  louder.  What  would 
become  of  the  Dean  of  Hereford  ?  The  greater 
number  of  the  chapter  took  the  usual  legal 
course  of  compliance;  the  highest  legal  autho- 
rities decided  that  the  archbishop  must  do  the 
same ;  and  Dr.  Hampden  was  confirmed  in  the 
appointment  at  Bow  Church,  London,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1848.  The  recalcitrant 
ecclesiastics  were  there  by  their  proctors  and 
claimed  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
firmation; but  the  election  was  pronounced 
"unanimous"  in  due  form,  and  Dr.  Hampden 
took  his  place  as  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Records 
yet  exist,  in  private  or  jmblishcd  letters  and 
otherwise,  of  the  partial  "block"  in  busy 
Cheapside  on  this  curious  occasion.  Nobody 
was  wholly  pleased  with  the  result  of  an  un- 
seemly contest,  and  Lord  John  Russell  was 
for  some  little  time  under  a  cloud  for  his 
haughtiness  and  want  of  tact  in  a  matter 
which  most  people  fancied  might  have  been 
better  managed.  This  case,  however,  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  longer  story,  in  which 
the  relations  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  the  state  have  ap- 
peared to  be  more  and  more  stretched  as  time 
went  on.  Bishop  Philpott  of  Exeter  was,  as 
has  been  already  suggested,  the  great  malleus 
hcereticorum  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
all  particulars  sought  to  enforce  the  last  jot 
aud  tittle  of  the  law  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 


For  example,  he  not  only  refused  to  release 
one  of  his  clex^,  the  Rev.  J.  Shore,  from  his 
ordination  vows,  but  prosecuted  him  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  for  preaching  without  a 
license,  and  followed  the  case  up  to  actual  im- 
prisonment, Mr.  Shore  (whose  misfortune  ex- 
cited great  sympathy  at  the  time)  remaining 
in  jail  three  months  for  nonpayment  of  costi. 
This  was  an  act  of  high-handedness  which  not 
even  the  celebrated  Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor 
and  Man  would  have  been  guilty  of.  More  im- 
portant, however,  was  the  great  Gorham  case, 
which  kept  all  England  in  hot  water  and  filled 
the  secular  journals  with  writing  about  "pre- 
venient  grace"  and  other  such  recondite  mat- 
ters while  it  lasted.  The  great  Bishop  of  £x^ 
ter  was  again  the  originator  of  the  strife,  but 
the  result  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  him 
and  his  party. 

Lord  -  chancellor  Cottenham,  Lord  John 
Russell  being  premier  at  the  time,  nominated 
the  Rev.  Cornelius  Gorham,  formerly  fellow 
of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  then  vicar 
of  St.  Just  in  Penrith,  to  the  vicarage  of 
Brampford-Speke,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter. 
Bishoj)  Philpott  refused  to  institute  Mr.  Gor- 
ham, stilting  that,  having  examined  him,  be 
had  found  him  to  be  unsound  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  English  C-hurch  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism,  Mr.  Gorham  maintaining 
that  the  rite  was  not  accompanied  (necessarily) 
by  sjnritual  regeneration,  and  especially  that 
infants  are  not  therein  "  made  members  of 
Christ  and  children  of  God,"  as  the  articles 
and  the  catechism  declare  they  are.  Any 
omission  of  details  like  these  would  leare  the 
story  unintelligible,  particularly  in  its  bearing 
upon  subsequent  conflicts  between  clerical  and 
secular  authorities  or  partisans.  By  the 
Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  before  which 
this  dispute  came  in  regular  course,  it  w>» 
decided  that  "baptismal  regeneration"  ▼« 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
Mr.  Gorham  held  doctrines  opposed  to  those 
of  the  articles,  and  that  consequently  the 
bishop,  against  whose  decision  appeal  ▼» 
made,  had  rightly  refused  to  institute  Mr. 
Gorham.  Tlie  appeal  was  dismissed  ^w 
costs  against  the  appellant,  and  immense  ^^ 
the  excitement  of  that  party  in  the  Establisb- 
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t,  tlioti  ft  uiucli  hivfj^er  \ynvty  tlian  it  ia 
DOW,  wha  mdM  with  tbe  appt4Iant,  to  say 
iiQthiag  of  the  whole  mruas  of  Difcseut^rsj  who 
were  of  cotirae  with  him  on  the  poiut  of 
tioctriuc  lu  held  hy  hiinaelf,  whatever  they 
-  attitude  iu  reklioii  to  the  tljirty- 
;»nd  the  church  of  wliivh  he  was 

Of  C4»ui"8e  the  question  was  not  to  vq^t.  iiere, 
nor  WHH  the  lord-chancelior  to  be  beaten  in 
this  way,  Mr.  Gorham  a])i>ealed  to  the 
conmxittee  of  the  privy  council,  who 
that  the  c|neationa  put  by  Bishop 
■pliilpott  to  Mr.  Gorhfttii  iu  his  ex/imi nation 
hod  been  intricate  ftnd  vexiitious,  while  on 
tltc  other  hand  the  clergymau^s  answers  had 
tiot  been  an  etnijghtforwMi-d  ius  they  might 
have  been.  But  uow  came  their  decision, 
Fint  of  all»  these  highest  legal  authorities 
laid  it  down  that  they  had  no'  power  to  deter- 
mine fiointd  of  docti'ine  aa  such,  no  jurisdic- 
tion for  sketUing  what  should  be  **the  faith" 
^ilie  Cliuroh  of  Englimd ;  aJl  they  could  do 
^^P  to  dejU  with  the  hffal  applitxition  of  the 
mtidtss  mxd  other  formulturies.  The  comnuttee 
in  their  juilgment  recalled  facta  which  had 
noC  Bit  that  time  become  bo  much  common 
ptibli*-'  prnji«.^rty  fis  they  have  since,  though 
they  wen*  not  new  to  students  in  such  matters. 
It  wail  clear  that  the  promoteiis  of  the  refor- 
matiiin  of  the  English  Church  held  widely 
different  opinions  on  the  subject  of  baptmm ; 
Uiat  distinguished  j^^reluttB,  whose  orthotloxy 
CO  one  luuj  ever  impeache<l,  hud  held  viewa 
■iniilAr  to  Mr.  Gorham'^,  and  that  in  law  and 
pm  V  differencoa  of  opinion  had  been 

hii!  i<:nt    with    subscription    of    the 

aHicJ«s.  Tlie  coult^  then,  expreasiug  no 
opinion  na  the  tlioological  soundness  of  Mn 
tturhtttu'ti  doctrines  (which  wa^  not  within  its 
f auction),  decided  that  he  vam  within  the  law 
the  practice,  and  they  therefore  revei'sed 
ecisioQ  of  tlie  court  below.  Mr*  Gorham 
in  do*  ootirae  now  instituted  to  Bnmii> 
^ftekctMid  great  wan  tlie  triumph  of  timt 
ion  of  tlie  derxy  called  Evangelical, — 
!n>ni  were  prepared  to 
I  i^hmont  if  the  decision 
ilw  privy  council  committee  had  gone 
ttim.    Thia  Gorham  case  occupied  the 


000)1:8  and  th«*  country  for  two  years.  The 
litoiTituie  of  the  mibject  was  enormous^  and 
there  was,  of  coui-se,  much  hot  blooil  iu  it. 
But  it  was  now  brought  out  clearly  for  the 
first  time  that  there  was  in  the  Cljurch  of  Eng- 
land no  legnl  autliority,  with  power  to  enforce 
its  decrees^  that  could  establish  or  diz^establigh 
points  of  doctrine  as  such*  It  will  be  import- 
ant to  beai*  this  in  mind  when  the  coui-se  of 
years  brings  this  narrative  down  to  more 
recent  and  i)erhaps  more  intricate  cases;  in 
which  t]x0  precedent  of  the  Gorham  case  has 
been  followed  in  this  particular.  Of  course 
these  controversies  were  not  carrietl  on  with- 
out some  of  tlie  good  humour  and  "fun"  wliich 
are  characteristic  of  the  English  peojde.  One 
caricature  representetl  the  Dean  of  Herefoi^ 
startled  in  bed  at  night  by  a  ghost  bejuing 
the  features  of  Lord  John  Ruasell,  and  labelled 
prmnunire;  and  another  showed  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  under  an  attack  of  influenza  makiug 
wi-y  faces  over  a  basin  marked  with  tlie  words 
''Gorham  Gniel/*  while  John  Bull  di^ssed  as  a 
nui^se  flopped  hia  head  into  the  room  saying, 
"Vou  have  got  your  gruel,  how  do  you  like 
it?"  The  explanation  of  the  allusion  would  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  muse  of  history, 
but  it  was  well  *'understanded  of  the  people," 

The  general  public  have  long  ago  forgotten 
Cardinal  Wiseman;  but  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  the  central  figure  of  as  great  a 
commotion  as  any  lover  of  popular  excitement 
need  desire  to  witue^s,  Hia  face  and  figure, 
ttio,  were  vety  familiar,  through  p<3rtraite 
chietly,  for  his  health  did  not  permit  the  first 
Cardinal  Archlushop  of  Westminster  to  show 
himself  aa  much  as  his  stiCGessor  has  done. 
Neither  did  Cai-dinal  Wiseman  lead  so  active 
a  life.  Dr.  Manuing  has  a  frtce  and  air  at 
once  ascetic  and  commanding.  Dr,  W'iseman 
had  not.  His  face  was  broad  and  well  fleshed, 
his  chin  was  double,  and  he  oertaiuly  had 
nothing  ascetic  iu  his  appearance;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  looked  (to  recall  the  words  of  a  rude 
Protestant)  "as  if  he  took  his  glass  reg'larl*' 
He  waa  accomrjliahed  in  art,  a  great  linguist, 
and  a  self -res  trained  and  plausible  controver- 
sialist. Though  born  at  Seville  he  was  of 
Irish  extraction,  and  was  partly  educated  at 
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Waterford.  His  college  career  at  Rome  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  on  record,  and  when 
he  came  to  England  it  was  not  long  before 
his  acquirements  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  and 
his  thoughtful  ingenuity  as  a  writer  on  Cath- 
olic theology  and  its  connection  with  science, 
made  him  conspicuous.  He  took  an  active 
and  effective  part  in  the  Tractorian  contro- 
versy, and,  with  the  aid  of  O'Connell,  founded 
that  remarkable  organ  of  opinion,  the  Dublin 
Review.  His  talents  were  of  just  the  kind 
that  were  wanted  for  the  Roman  Catholic  cause 
at  that  time,  and  at  about  forty-four  years  of 
age  Nicholas  Wiseman  was  appointed  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  London  district,  having  for 
some  time  previously  borne  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Melipotamus  in  partibus  infidelium.  The 
effects  of  the  Tractarian,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  Puseyite  movement  had  of  course  been 
watched  at  Rome,  where  it  was  now  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  a  stroke  of  policy  which 
should  supersede  the  necessity  for  "vicars 
apostolic." 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  at  which  the 
subject  of  the  Papal  aggression,  as  it  was 
termed,  comes  into  view.  Since  the  final  es- 
tablishment of  Protestantism  by  law  as  the 
religion  of  this  country,  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  had  of  coui-se  filled  the  sees, 
and  held  territorial  or  local  titles.  It  was 
illegal  for  any  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  ofiiciate  in  England,  and  the  difli- 
culty  which  hence  arose  in  cairying  out  the 
regular  functions  of  an  episcopal  church  among 
the  "faithless"  {in  partibus  infidelium)  was 
got  over  by  a  system  of  vicars  apostolic,  or 
delegates  from  the  pope  himself.  Then  again, 
by  the  act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  vii.,  it  was  provided 
that  the  right  and  title  of  archbishops  to  their 
respective  provinces,  of  bishops  to  their  sees, 
and  of  deans  to  their  deaneries,  as  well  in 
England  as  in  Ireland,  having  been  settled 
and  established  by  law,  "any  person  other 
than  the  person  thereto  entitled  who  should 
assume  to  use  the  name,  style,  or  title  of  arch- 
bishop of  any  province,  bishop  of  any  bisho])ric, 
or  dean  of  any  deanery  in  England  or  Ireland, 
should  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  £100." 
In  a  quiet  way,  meanwhile,  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  did  exercise  episcopal  functions  in 


England,  and  they  even  aasamed  territorial 
titles,  the  latter,  however,  being  imaginaiy. 
For  instance,  Wiseman  had  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Melipotamus.    But  from  the  time  of  tlie 
Catholic  Relief  Act  there  had  been  a  growing 
desire  among  Catholics  abroad  as  well  as  in 
England  that  there  should  be  a  revival  in  this 
country  of  their  ancient  system  of  territorial 
sees,  and  this  was  part  of  a  general  feeling 
that  the  time  was  come  when  the  Boman 
Catholic  system  in  general  might  safely,  and 
with  advantage  to  itself,  take  up  a  more  pro- 
minent position  in  this  country,  not  to  say  a 
more  authoritative  one.    It  has^  we  believe, 
been  maintained,  if  not  proved,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  there  is  no  "increaae' 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  England ;  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  it  has,  since  the  date 
of  the  permanent  endowment  of  Majnooth, 
been,  to  use  a  Gallicism,  much  more  en  evi- 
dence; has  claimed  and  received  much  more 
attention,  and  been  treated  in  a  more  liberal 
and  conciliatory  spirit.    At  the  time  of  the 
aggression  the  Protestant  public  were  yet  xen 
sore  upon  the  subject  of  Maynooth,  and  all 
was  ready  for  a  ferment. 

Things  standing  thus,  the  pope  (who  was 
then,  of  course,  a  temporal  prince)  took  upon 
himself  in  1850  to  divide  England  into  twelve 
sees,  one  of  them  being  the  archbishopric  d 
Westminster,  to  which  Cardinal  Wisemau  va« 
appointed.     Care  was  taken  to  avoid  clasliiuj; 
with  the  territorial  names  of  the  Established 
sees,  and  it  was  contended  by  a  hirge  miiiorit/ 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  measure  that 
called  for  the  slightest  interference  on  oar 
part.    Any  reader  of  this  history  may  if  he 
pleases  write  upon  his  cards  Marquis  of  Mel- 
rose and  Baron  Smithfield;  and  why  (asked 
the  minority)  were  not  the  Roman  Catholics 
as  much  at  liberty  to  assign  territorial  names 
to  what  they  called  bishoprics  as  the  Wesleyaus 
to  their  circuits  or  stations?    This,  however, 
did  not  weigh  against  the  strange  phenomenou 
of  a  jmpal  rescript  or  brief  issued  from  St 
Peter's,  "  under  the  ring  of  the  Fbherman," 
dated  30th  September,  1850,  especially  as  this 
was  followed  by  a  pastoral  letter  from  the 
Cardinal,  then  at  Rome,  which  was  "Giveu 
out  of  the  Flamiuian  Gate."     Br.  Candli^ 
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others  in  ScoUttod  sounded  terrible  notea 
fil  ulaxm — which  wna  not  to  be  woudered  at — 
31 45  petitious  were  presented  to  parlia* 
t  lit  the  commeucemeut  of  the  session  of 
i661|  protecftiDg  agiunst  *'  the  recent  measures 
ul  '  1m^  ixijj^  for  the  est^ibhsljment  of  a 
Km  joUc  hierarchy  in  England/*    The 

vxcitement  was  genei^  and  intense,  and 
certainly  not  unnatural.  Cardinal  Wiseman 
published  an  Appeal  to  our  Reason  and  Good 
Sense^  but  the  storm  was  not  allayed  —  and 
even  Mr.  Gladstone  thouglit  the  PaMorat 
LeiUf^  &c,  Ac,  somewhat  stnmg.  Lord  John 
Xloasell  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  tlie  Bishop 
d  Dttrham,  and  introduced  a  bill  imposing  a 
tten&lty  of  £100  for  every  contravention  of 
|iravifiionB  which  made  the  ti^umption  of  ter- 
Hioml  episcopal  title-s  in  England  or  Ireland 
illeigal.  The  penalty  was  to  be  recoverable 
upon  the  suit  of  anybody,  with  the  consent  of 
the  attar netf'4/cneral  in  England  or  the  admcate- 
ffcncral  in  Scotland^  in  which  latter  country  the 
existing  sees  were  excepted.  In  Ireland  this 
net,  called  the  Ecdeiiasticai  Titles  Asmmp- 
tian  Act  (14  k  15  Victoria  cap*  xlix.),  was  per- 
haps broken  here  and  there,  but  no  prosecu- 
tioDB  took  place  under  its  provisions,  and 
eventuallj,  after  an  inquiry  by  a  parliament- 
ary committee,  it  was  repealed.  Mr.  Gladstone 
opposed  the  bill,  and  though  it  was  passed  by 
a  large  majority,  Lord  John  Kussell  has  given 
in  his  HecoUectioni  a  rather  halting  account  of 
hifl  own  performance  in  this  matter.  "  I  did 
not,**  flijs  his  lordship  when  Earl  Huasell  and 
veiy  bte  in  life,  "  I  did  not  think  it  neoeasary 
to  t&ter  into  any  minute  explanations  of  my 
TMBOlls  for  introducing  a  bill  for  the  pri^ven- 
tion  ol  the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  titles 
|x>jje.  The  object  of  that  bill  was 
to  aneert  the  supremacy  of  the  croun. 
It  was  Dever  intended  to  prosecute  any  Roman 
embolic  bisho{)s  who  did  not  act  in  glaring  and 
Mtftitatious  defiance  of  the  queen^H  title  to  the 
trowTi.  Accordingly  a  very  clever  artist  re- 
preMiitc^I  me  in  a  caricature  as  a  boy  who  had 
elialkccl  up  *  No  Popery  *  upon  a  wall  and  then 
mm  away.  Tliia  waa  a  Tery  fair  joke.  In  fact 
I  vmntcd  to  place  the  ausertion  of  the  queen's 
%tiltt  to  appoiot  bi^hope  on  the  statute-book 
«ImI  llicrre  l«4ive  it,   I  krpt  in  the  harxls  of  the 


crown  the  discretion  to  prosecute  or  not  any 
offensive  denial  of  the  queen's  rights.  My  pur- 
pose was  fully  answered.  Those  who  wished  to 
give  the  pope  the  right  of  appointing  bishops  in 
England  opposed  the  biU.  When  my  object  had 
been  gained  I  had  no  objection  to  repeal  the  act 
During  my  temporary  resignation  of  office, 
which  took  place  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Locke 
King^s  motion  for  an  alteration  of  the  county 
franchise,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James 
Graham  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  not  to 
persevere  with  the  bill,  but  to  be  satistied  with 
parliamentary  resolutions  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  crown.  I  did  not  like  to  retire  from 
the  position  I  had  as^sumed.  But  in  substance 
tlie  coQi'se  suggested  by  Loixl  Aberdeen  would 
have  been  as  effectual  and  less  offensive  than 
that  which  I  adopted/' 

The  caricature  in  which  Lord  John  waa 
represented  as  a  little  boy  running  away 
frightened  after  having  chalked  up  No  Popery 
on  Cardinal  Wiseman's  door  appeared  in 
Punch, 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  both  Oxford  uni- 
versity (for  whicli  Mr.  Gladstone  wil<^  the  mem- 
ber) and  that  of  Cambridge  presented  petitions 
to  the  queen  m  favour  of  the  bill.  Her 
majesty  received  the  petitions  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  Consort  and  Lord  John,  and 
rej>lied  in  ternjs  wbich  reflect  great  credit  on 
their  inventor.  "I  thaiik  you,"  said  her 
majesty,  "  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  address. 
I  fully  jmrticipate  in  your  expression  of 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  blessings 
which  He  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
this  country,  and  I  rejoice  in  the  proofs  which 
have  been  given  of  the  zealous  and  umlimin- 
ished  attachment  of  the  people  of  England  to 
the  principles  asaei-ted  at  the  Reformation, 
While  it  is  my  eaniest  wiah  that  complete 
freedom  of  conscience  should  be  enjoyed  by 
all  classes  of  my  subjects,  it  is  my  constant 
aim  to  uphold  the  great  iirivilegea  and  extend 
the  uaefulness  of  the  church  established  by 
law  in  this  countiy,  and  to  secure  to  my  people 
the  full  ix)fiseBsiou  of  their  ancient  rights  and 
liberties." 

While  the  queen  read  this  reply  she  looked 
rather  excited,  and  Lord  John  Russell  atroked 
his  chin.     The  address  certainly  carricKl  out 
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to  the  letter  the  lawyer's  advice,  "  Listen  to 
all  that  other  people  say  and  never  tell  them 
anything." 

To  conclude,  as  we  began,  with  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  Although  he  studiously  "made 
himself  agreeable,"  seized  on  "sympathetic" 
topics  with  great  dexterity,  and  wrote  a  stoiy 
called  Fabiola,  which  had  some  i)opularity,  the 
geneml  British  public  never  liked  him.  He 
was  too  adroit,  too  artistic,  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world.  Rightly  or  wrongly  he  passed  for 
a  clever  ban  vivaiUy  full  of  ambition  aud  showy 
rather  than  solid  ability.  He  lived  only  till 
he  was  sixty-three  yejirs  of  age. 

It  must  be  remembered  again  and  again 
that  the  public  mind  had  been  since  1845-6, 
and  all  through  the  years  of  revolution,  under 
a  perfect  cyclone  of  excitement.  Some  very 
absurd  and  some  very  harsh  and  unguarded 
things  were  said  on  all  hands.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  measure  for  the  permfinent  endow- 
ment of  Maynooth  (the  grant  to  which  had 
previously  been  dependent  on  an  annual 
vote,  aud  in  relation  to  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone took  a  course  the  significance  of  which 
will  be  still  further  seen  hereafter)  had 
stretched  to  the  utmost  the  patience  of  the 
old-fashioned  Protestant  party.  Rioting, 
burning  in  Q&i^y,  pamphlet**,  sermons,  "mass" 
meetings,  and  all  the  strongest  machinery  of 
religious  agitation  had  been  set  in  motion. 
Maynooth  was  the  cause  of  the  Irish  famine, 
and  also  of  the  cholera  of  1849  !  It  was  what 
had  encouraged  the  pope !  The  cause  of  Italian 
freedom  had  been  cruelly  checked  by  the  in- 
terference of  France  at  the  instigation  of 
Roman  Catholic  bigots.  Nobody  was  to  be 
trusted.  Macaulay,  who  supported  the  grant, 
talked  of  "the  bray  of  Exeter  Hall"— nay,  he 
called  men  like  Candlish  aud  Hugh  M'Neile 
"braying  asses" — for  which  some  reports,  little 
to  his  advantage,  gave  "praying  asses."  This 
cost  him  hb  seat  at  the  election  of  1847.  Then 
there  had  been  the  Giartist  scare,  and  some 
had  maintained  that  Jesuits  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  that  also;  that  the  policy  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  belief  and  social  order,  for  a  short  time,  in 
order  to  drive  England  back  into  the  bosom 
of  Holy  Church !    In  fact  there  was  thunder 


in  the  air  every  way.  Some  of  the  poeniff, 
sermons,  and  speeches  of  EUngalej  and  others 
gave  a  strange  voice  to  the  pent-up  excitement 
of  the  time : — 

"  The  Day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,  at  hand/ 
Its  storms  roll  up  the  sky : 
The  nations  sleep  starving  on  heaps  of  gold ; 
All  dreamers  toss  and  sigh. 

Gather  you,  gather  you,  angels  of  God- 
Freedom,  and  Mercy,  and  Truth ; 

Come !  for  the  Earth  is  grown  coward  and  old; 
Come  down  and  renew  us  her  youth. 

Gather  you,  gather  you,  hounds  of  hell- 
Famine,  and  Plague,  and  War ; 

Idleness,  Bigotry,  Cant,  and  Misrule, 
Gather  and  fall  in  the  snare ! 

Hireling  and  Mammonite,  Bigot  and  KiuiTe, 

Crawl  to  the  hattle-field,  sneak  to  your  grare, 
In  the  Day  oft/u  Lord  at  hand.** 

The  more  earnest  of  the  prophetic  or  poetic 
souls  were  deeply  disappointed  when  the  ho- 
rizon cleared,  and  the  nobler  enthnsiasms  of 
the  hour  died  out,  as  they  did.  Other  excite- 
ment was  to  come,  but  the  year  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  which  we  are  now  approaching, 
scarcely  answered  to  the  spirit  of  those  pas- 
sionate lines  of  the  author  of  Alton  Locke, 

The  subject  of  flogging  in  the  army  had 
never  been  quite  allowed  to  sleep  for  many 
years  past  Mr.  Hume  and  others  had  kept 
public  attention  on  the  alert  by  speeches,  mo- 
tions, or  pamphlets,  and  in  1847  occiured  an 
incident  which,  melancholy  in  itself,  proved 
beneficent  in  its  results. 

The  records  of  military  and  naval  flogging, 
like  those  of  the  cruelties  of  slavery  and  the 
Inquisition,  are  unfit  to  be  read;  practically 
they  have  been  kept  under  lock  and  key,  ex- 
cept on  rare  occ^isions.  In  the  good  old  daya 
of  victory  and  glory  a  thousand  lashes  was 
not  a  very  uncommon  award,  and  these  wouW 
be  doled  out  in  such  portions  as  the  man  was 
able  to  bear.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  a 
soldier  so  torn  with  the  lash  all  over  him  that 
it  was  a  question  for  debate  between  the  offi- 
cers and  the  surgeon  on  what  part  of  the  body 
some  new  infliction  should  be  made.  We  will 
not  shock  any  one,  or  make  it  impossible  to 
read  this  page  aloud,  by  quoting  those  instancei 
in  which  the  sentence,  or  supplement  to  tha 
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the  fiarticttkr  manner  iu 

r  IjibK  is  to  be  Ajipltcd.   Drunkenuess 

i  1 1  occasiou  for  these  cruel  lim ; 

ruan  "was  ever  cured  by  lieiiig 

buU  Uis  lifetime,  from  the  ishoulder  ta 

:  thi^jjia^  cJiopjiiid  cliauge  alx5Ut   Aj* 

^ever  the  jjcm^t  wn^t^^h  Avaa  out  of  ho8- 

S*"  Datura lly  dtaiik  ugain.    IiisubottiiuA- 

udetiesae  to  superiors,  wits  al&o  n  common 

>  for  cutting  a  raxui  in  pieces  with  the 
ful  cat  which  was  then  used  in  the  navy, 
Ua4>  waa  an  offence  whicli  whs  Ukely  to 
,  itself  I  for  no  mau  could  be  eipected  to 
indly  to  a  superior  who  had  tieated  hini 
f,  and  wtia  always  liinting  in  a  va^ue 
hat  he  was  ready  to  do  it  again.  The 
f  the  privat<^  in  the  Scota  Grey  a,  known 
an  Is  t^>  all  friends  of  the  repeal  of  the 
iiW9  jitt  an  able  writer  under  the  aigita- 
f  ^*  One  wJio  haa  WhiaUed  at  the  Plough,'* 
Urvadj  excited  much  attention  and 
I  tlie  danger  wliich  attended  tlie  lash ; 
now  hap[^ened  that  a  private  soldier  con- 
Mi  to  SOU  bahes  at  Hounslow  Barracks 
Died  by  the  punishment  We  will  not 
1  any  iim  by  the  medical  evidence  given 

>  coroner's  inquest,  but  Mr.  Wakley,  of 
tntttj  and  Rculical  meniWr  for  Finslmry, 
ip  the  subject  with  dii^cretion  as  well  as 
r,  and  thougli  he  and  liis  coadjutoi-a 
not  get  a  vote  of  the  Uouae  of  Conmions 
n  abolition  of  the  practice,  the  pic^urt* 
Ui  •>  {tiiid  it  was  aaiil  the  recom- 
Iti  I  «^ui'en)  induced  the  Duke  uf 
Ogton  to  isane  an  order  that  iji  future 
ituber  of  laahe^  ^tould  not  exceed  lifty« 

ween  the  accession  of  tlie  queen  and  the 
f  the  first  Imlf  century  a  aerious  ajid 
tant  impuji*e  wa^^  given  to  the  aubject  of 

t  education.    Thia  waj^  the  work  of 
Dr.  Arnold  of  Hugby,  who  had  some 
itioa  as  a  scholar  and   historian,  but 
'1  if  claim  to  recoJlertiou  is  of  a  dif - 
>     )  r*      He  it  was  who,  with  devout 
and  endleai   lalioor,   Erat   made  a 
a  nttniery  of  goodnesw  ami  solid 
\vi  eharactiu*.     What  awful  trials  he 
rent  at  Biigby  his  own  pen  has  told  ua, 
and  brutality  of  the  hoy  a  so 


weighed  upon  him  tliat  he  waa  nearly  beaten 
out  of  heart  and  bopCy  and  felt  almo<st  aAiud 
to  WTite  of  **  heroism  "  in  the  history  of  Rome 
on  which  he  was  engaged,  Eut  he  per«evereil 
till  he  died— of  angina  pecttiris — in  Uie  very 
pnrae  of  his  powers.  He  has  left  an  iiidelibla 
mark  upon  ptiblic- school  education  in  England. 
In  the  matter  of  lioman  history  Arnold 
did  little  more  than  pojmkrize  Niebuhr;  but 
this  reference  to  the  subject  may  be  allowed 
to  introduce  the  remark  that  the  serious  and 
critical  study  of  history  was  now  becoming  more 
general  iu  this  country.  Even  the  public  at 
large  btgan  now  to  have  a  vague  idea  that 
Komulus  was  not  su elded  by  a  wolf  after  all ; 
the  woixi  myth,  though  often  erroneously  used 
for  any  untrue  story  whatever,  w*as  coming 
into  popular  use ;  and  even  schoolboys  picked 
up  such  wicked  notions  as  that  Homer  did  not 
compose  either  the  Jliad  or  the  Odi^astfy — 
notions  which,  it  is  pretty  well  known, have  en- 
giiged  much  of  the  attention  of  Mr.  Glatlstune. 

During  tlie  decade  which  began  in  1640-1, 
and  ended  in  1850,  there  are  many  striking 
events  to  be  registered,  which  relate^  some  of 
them  to  the  progi^ss  of  science  protier^  others 
to  the  general  enlargement  of  our  knowledge, 
others  to  the  increase  of  our  more  obvioUR 
internal  resources.  Tlie  first  importation  uf 
the  manure  known  as  Guano  well  deaerves  to 
be  signalized,  for  the  hopes  which  it  raised 
were,  for  a  time^  unbounded*  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  new  upplicatious  of  science  U)  agri- 
culture. The  comfdetion  and  opening  of  the 
lliaines  Tunnel  was  a  triiiiniih  of  enterjirise 
and  engineering  skill,  but,  like  so  many  of  tlie 
gigantic  and  wonderful  pi^jecta  of  the  elder 
Brunch  it  was  not  very  ueeful,  and  it  did  not 
pay.  The  completion  of  the  Britannia  Tubu- 
lar Bi  idge  wi«  a  more  practicid  success.  The 
commencement  of  Mr.  LayanVs  excavations 
near  Nine%^eh  was  the  firet  of  a  series  of  simi- 
lar enterprises  which  have  wonderfully  en- 
larged our  knowledge  of  the  Orient  in  ancient 
timee;  and  since  the  date  nf  his  labours  we 
have,  following  up  similar  tracks,  touched 
npon  times  tliat  may  be  ml  led  prehistoric, 
Tlic  completion  of  the  great  telr-scope  of  Lord 
Ito58e  is  nn  event  tliat  cannot  be  omitted; 
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and  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune,  by 
our  countryman  Adams,  belongs  to  the  high- 
est sphere  of  scientific  triumph.  Mr.  Adams 
and  the  French  astronomer  Le  Verrier  had 
long  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  pertur- 
bations of  the  planet  Uranus,  and  the  latter 
was  the  first  to  publish  to  the  world  that  his 
investigations  had  clearly  proved  the  existence 
of  the  other  and  remote  orb.  Adams  was 
really  the  first  to  determine  the  exact  place 
of  Neptune,  which  he  did  in  October,  1845, 
but  he  kept  his  calculations  to  himself  till  a 
little  too  late  for  his  fame,  according  to  the 
etiquette  which  gives  the  precedence  to  the 
first  one  that  "  speaks."  However,  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  awarded  equal  honours 
to  the  two  savatiSy  and  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  made  Mr.  Adams  their  professor  of 
mathematics.  Subsequently  that  gentleman 
was  appointed  to  a  post  of  high  distinction  at 
Cambridge. 

Science  in  general  had  by  degrees  been 
claiming  more  and  more  of  the  public  atten- 
tion, and  addressing  itself  more  decidedly  to 
social  and  sanitary  problems.  Geology  had 
made  immense  progress,  amidst  violent  oppo- 
sition from  many  theologians;  and  intense 
was  the  excitement  and  loud  the  outcry  when 
Dean  Buckland,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  science,  was  appointed  Dean  of 
Westminster  in  1847.  Still  more  vehement 
were  the  denunciations  when  the  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Creation  were  pub- 
lished in  1844.  In  this  work  what  was  then 
cjilled  "the  theory  of  development,"  but  is 
now  known  as  that  of  "  evolution,"  was  first 
ui  all  introduced  to  the  general  public.  The 
.luthorship  was  not  named,  though  it  was  not 
long  doubted ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  attri- 
buted to  the  Countess  of  Lovelace,  Lord 
Byron's  only  daughter  Ada,  who  was  a  lady 
of  high  scientific  acquirements.  Scotchmen 
of  middle  age  will  remember  the  angry  dis- 
cussion, started  from  the  theological  side, 
which  attended  and  pursued  the  increasing 
popularity  of  Mr.  George  Combe's  Constitw- 
tion  of  Man  in  relation  to  External  Nature, 
which  in  this  decade  was  at  the  height  of  its 
influence  over  that  public  which  read  it  at  all 
— and  an  enormous  public  it  was.     Geoi^ 


Combe,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  leader  of 
the  phrenological  school  of  those  days,  and 
was  unquestionably  an  able  and  useful  man. 
His  brother  Andrew  was  one  of  the  foremost 
of  that  band  of  medical  men  who  devoted 
more  of  their  energy,  with  pen  and  otherwise, 
to   ^hygiene"  than  to  mere  medication  hy 
drugs;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
in  1847  one  of  the  queen's  physicians  in  ordi- 
nary for  Scotland.     He  lived  on  till  fiftj 
with  "scarcely  any  Ixmgs,"  and  at  last  was 
supposed  to  have  lost  his  life  in  consequence 
of  the  unhealthy  arrangements  of  a  ship  in 
which  he  had  travelled   from  America.    A 
few  weeks  before  his  death  he  addressed  to 
the  Times  a  powerful  letter  on  this  subject, 
and  it  was  the  first  impulse  towards  great 
and  continuous  reforms. 

Before  quitting  the  atmosphere  of  sdenoe 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Somerville, 
whose  noble  work  on  the  Connection  of  the 
Physical  Sciences  had  been  dedicated  to  the 
queen,  produced  in  1847  her  well-known  book 
on  Physical  Geography.  She  was  one  of  a 
small  band  of  unobtrusive  ladies  (Caroline 
Herschell,  the  sister  of  Sir  John,  being  an- 
other) whose  example  did  much  to  beigfata 
popular  notions  of  female  culture. 

In  1847  the  distress  in  Ireland  and  the 
long-drawn  consequences  of  the  railway  mania 
of  1845-6  resulted  in  a  terrible  commercial 
crisis.  The  lowest  bank-rate  of  discount  was 
then  8  per  cent,  and  in  October  of  1847  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  was,  by  compulsion,  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  in  order  to  give  greater 
elasticity  to  money  operations.  We  find,  how- 
ever, many  curious  indications  of  the  growth 
of  the  nation  in  what  is  called  "external  pro- 
sperity." Baron  Stockmar  had  written  to 
George  Combe  (with  the  active  concunenoe 
of  the  queen  and  prince  consort),  to  consult 
him  upon  the  education  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Mr.  Combe  had  in  his  reply 
embodied  reflections  like  these : — "The extra- 
ordinary wealth  and  luxury  of  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
isles  and  the  appalling  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness of  many  among  the  labouring  daases,  tf 
another  anomaly  which  is  at  variance  ^^ 
our  natural  sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice} 
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:  finds  its  chief  precedents  in  tlxe  history  of 
Ancient  Borne  when  she  wtta  tottering  to  her 
f.*IL  This  eotidition  of  things  cannot  per- 
manently endure  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
condeinuc'd  by  Christians,  and  the  correspond- 
ing aUiUi  has  disapjicared  in  France  and  in 
Ui«  gi^eater  portion  of  Germany.  We  see  Ire- 
land &^'it4ited  to  tlie  centic  by  the  donjimince 
of  K  chui-ch  at  variance  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people; 
tLod  in  Scotland  also,  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  inhabitaiits  have  seeded  from  thu  church 
CBtaUiahed  by  law. 

*•  If  *  coming  eveirta  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore/ we  may  without  presumption  say  that 
the  shadows  of  great  and  important  clianges 
tn  U»e  social  condition  of  Britain  are  already 
so  conspicuously  written  on  the  laud^  that  the 
changes  themselves  cannot  be  far  distiuit." 

At  about  tlie  same  date  we  may  note  in 
the  published  letters  of  this  acute  observer 
some  instructive  comments  on  the  aspects  of 
the  capital  of  England,  as  it  presented  itself 
la  a  visitor  who  knew  Scotland,  America, 
Germanyt  and  Italy  very  well,  and  who  looked 
at  social  and  economic  questions  with  a  wide 
and  forecasting  glance.  **We  saw"  saya 
Combe,  "a  good  deal  of  society  in  London, 
and  were  struck  by  the  diminution  of  ai-isto- 
eratic  feelxugt  and  the  inci^easing  ascendency 
of  rcaj»ou»  since  our  last  visit  in  1840.  Omni- 
buses abound  to  an  extraordinary  extent; 
[  three  minutes^  three  iu  close  succession 
,  running  along  Oxfortl  Street  without 
intermission  from  seven  or  eight  in  the  mom- 
till  long  post  ten  at  nighty  and  people  of 

Qe  consideration  now  use  them.  We  dined 
with  Sir  James  Clark  on  the  day  of  our  de- 
|iftriure  for  Scotland,  and  ordered  the  Black- 
vmll  omnibus  to  call  at  his  house  for  us  at 
6  f.M.  to  carry  us  to  the  ship.  Mrs.  Comlie 
flud  m  joke  to  Lady  Clark — *  I  suppose  we 
dkould  apologize  to  you  and  Sir  James  for 
tkiecratiug  your  door  by  ordering  an  omnibus 
to  draw  up  at  it.*  'Not  at  all/  replied  Sir 
JiSMtf '  fK^  dignity  is  quite  safe,  for  the  om- 
qHkui  draws  u  p  at  Buckingham  Palace  1'  This, 
kt  nid,  is  a  literal  fact,  and  ia  a  great  change. 
Of  coarse  it  does  not  draw  up  at  the  chief 
#titr«iic^,  but  not  at  any  back  door  eitheri  but 
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at  the  end  door  of  the  wing  fronting  the  open 
place  before  the  palace,  and  in  the  public  eye. 
Hired  carriages  with  one  hoi-se,  *  Broughams' 
and  *  Clarences/  are  now  admitted  into  all  the 
parks,  and  people  of  fashion  go  out  to  dinner 
in  street  cabs  at  a  fare  of  8ti.  the  mile !  A 
lady  who  hits  kept  a  pair  of  horses  these  fifty 
years  told  me  this  hei^elf.  When  her  horses 
have  been  out  all  the  morning  and  cleaned 
and  put  up,  rather  than  dirty  them  and  the 
carnage  again  she  cfdled  a  brougham  from 
the  street  and  went  to  dinner  in  it.  Even  a 
few  years  ago  this  would  have  been  thought 
infra  dig.  The  same  change  goes  much 
deeper.  Mr.  Cobden  has  taught  the  public 
and  the  |:>eera  the  power  of  reason  in  the  com* 
law  question,  and  demonstrated  that  it  is 
more  than  a  match  for  aristocracy  and  politi- 
cal pmiisanship  combined.  The  peei-a  have 
openly  avowed  tlmt  they  consider  themselves 
bound  to  yield  in  their  legislation  to  the 
public  voice  when  deliberately  and  uneqni- 
vocably  uttered.  Add  to  these  cheering 
eym  ptonis,  uur  free-trade  principles  now  prac- 
tically realized  (or  on  the  very  eve  of  being  so), 
our  extraordinary  railway  prosperity  (for  it  is 
only  the  speculators  who  are  bit  by  them),  and 
the  general  activity  of  all  braucLea  of  industry, 
and  I  may  safely  say  that  I  have  never  known 
England  and  Scotland  morally  and  phyaically 
in  a  more  promising  condition.  Ireland  con- 
tinues as  wretched  as  ever,  and  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  what  will  improve  her  condition." 

Thirty -five  years  ago  the  application  of 
chloroform  to  the  alleviation  of  the  pzujgs  of 
maternity  ivas  resisted  by  thousands  of  well- 
meaning  pious  persons  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  an  attempt  to  evade  *'  the  curse  of  Eve.^ 
The  queen  did  good  service  when,  supported 
by  Prince  Albert,  she  set  her  face  against  thm 
prejudice*  To  object  to  the  use  of  anaesthetics 
was  as  reasonable  as  to  object  to  a  lightning- 
conductor,  or  opium,  or  any  process  whatever 
for  the  lessening  of  pain.  Yet  we  can  many 
of  us  remember,  and  we  can  all  of  us  ti*ace,  in 
the  records  of  the  time,  the  uphill  work  that 
Dr.  Simpson  and  those  w^ho  were  his  coad- 
jutors or  hia  followers  had  in  the  introduction 
of  anaesthetics  into  surgery. 
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The  phrase,  **  a  sign  of  the  times,"  is  some- 
timea  used  with  but  little  real  meaning.  But 
it  has  a  true  aigniticjince  when  aj)pJiecl  to  the 
movemeata  for  erecting  public  baths  and 
waahhouses,  which  tilled  so  Lirge  a  space  in 
the  public  eje  in  the  last  few  years  of  the 
half  century.  Mrs,  Catherine  Wilkinson  (of 
Uverpool)  is  one  of  the  nnmes  which  the 
world  should  not  willingly  forget  in  connec- 
tion with  tjiia  subject|  but  there  were  otherB 
which  also  deserve  to  be  remembered.  In 
the  year  1344  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  Ix^ndon,  for  *' promoting  clean- 
Uueaa  among  the  poor;"  and  Glasshouse  Yard, 
near  the  London  Docks,  is  a  place  which  is 
in  a  sense  classical,  as  the  scene  of  tbe  earlier 
efforts  of  the  "  Committee  for  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Homeless  Poor."  Mr. 
Bowie,  a  medical  gentleman,  was  a  very  active 
promoter  of  this  movement  But  it  was  not 
to  stop  at  what  may  be  oalled  the  cliaritable 
or  merely  philanthropic  phase.  Other  "  baths 
and  wash  houses"  for  public  use  were  soon 
estiblished  on  self-supporting  ro-inciplea,  and 
ill  IS4C  and  1847  enabling  acts  were  passed, 
in  consequence  of  which  boniugh  councils 
and  vestries  of  parishes  could  thenceforthj 
with  tlie  consent  of  the  ratepayers,  set  up 
establishments  of  this  nature.  It  is  not  neees- 
aary  to  pumue  in  anything  like  detail  a  story 
so  well  knovTu,  but  it  may  be  added  that 
eventually  every  nation  in  Europe  followed 
the  initiation  created  by  this  country,  and 
from  Sweden  to  Veuetia  there  were  pubhc 
baths  and  lavatories  for  tlie  poor  aet  up. 

Medical  as  well  ajs  Bodal  science  had  made 
very  remarkable  advances,  and  sanitary  im- 
provementa  were  beginning  to  be  insisted  on. 
The  visitation  of  cholera  in  1849  called  public 
attention  to  the  condition  of  some  districts  of 
our  large  towns  whem  the  means  of  common 
decency  and  oleanlinesa  had  never  existed, 
and  the  authorities  who  should  have  been 
reaponaible  for  a  proper  s\ii»|>ly  of  water  and 
for  the  enfoi-cemcnt  of  the  ondinary  laws  for 
preserving  the  general  health  were  awakened 
to  their  duties  by  the  prevalence  of  a  disease 
attributable  to  the  neglect  of  such  precautions. 
Unfortunately,  Uie  sudden  activity  stimulated 


by  the  presence  of  danger  waa  in  many 

only  transitory  and  ^lartia),  and  somtt  uf  the 
foul  neighbourhoods  remain  to  this  day  a 
reproach  to  our  boasted  pr«>gTe8»i  and  en- 
lightenment; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  important  improvements  were  etTecttHl 
by  observing  the  regulation*  ordered  by  the 
govemment,  and  by  the  measures  taki 
preventing  the  spread  of  tbe  dtsQrder^ 
at  the  end  of  March  had  broken  out  in  twelve 
different  parts  of  thtf  ij I  '  vpo 

towns  in  England  aiiii  ir<n 

towns  in  Scotland.    By  the  middle  of  St^tem* 
ber  the  mortality  in  London  Iwid  rexich^d  iti 
highest,  and  by  the  13th  of  OctoWr  the  *li«aie 
had  nearly  disappeared  from  the  tnetrepolia 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  nffn- 
tered  at  that  date  was  14,497.      The  result  of 
this  serious  visitattoa  was  the  adopttoo  d 
some  sanitary  meaaures  and  the  enfordag  iif 
certain  regulations  intended  to  prevent  lit 
incubation  and  spread  of  infectious  di9eui& 
But  one  of  tlte  causes  which  perpetuated  tbe 
danger  w*as  the  continuance  of  overcruwdid 
neighbourhoods,  consisting  of  foul,  ill-vuuti- 
lated,  and  badly  drained  tenements,  tli«  Jffj 
ground  beneath  which   had   been  sahirated 
with  Be^*age,  whUe  the  gernis  of  fever  seem  to 
have  lain  in  the  decaying  materials  of  tb 
walla  and  passages.      For  some  time  it  hd 
been  generally  supposed  that  the  dcmuUti<Mi 
of  some  of  these  neighbourhoods  by  tli0  Qf* 
lines  of  railway  carried  through  them  i^r  bf 
other  "public  improvementa"  had  <;ir<vtwJ  a 
*'clean  sweep,^  and  that  some  of  th«*  «w*t 
slums  had  disappeared.     But  in  many  t^'^ 
though  the  railway  had  cut  through  a  wif^ 
bourhood  it  had  only  removed  a  portion  nf  it, 
80  that  the  great  bare  archways  and  m«i«<^ 
had   become   a  kind  of  screen  to  hid«  tf^- 
did  and  miserable  street*,  where  the  Iw'^ 
were  swarming  from  garret  to  baseiin?«i.  ^ ' 
were  more  than  ever  overtrowdcd  by  ^ 
tenants  evicted  from  the  places  which  ^ 
been  demolished.    This  condition  of  Uiiii^  '** 
still  obvious  in  many  neighbourhooife,  f  l»ww 
are  hidden  from  casual  obaervation,  aa'i  H" 
pear  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten  by  eaaittfj 
boards  and  comm  i 
boasting  of  their  a 
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An  aliosloD  to  railway  ext4>]iaiou  lUmost 
requires  a  passing  reference  to  the  enormoiLs 
tranaactions  which  belong  to  the  pf^riod  of  the 
railway  mania,  184i^  to  1860,  when  the  name 
of  George  Hudson,  »Hhe  Kail  way  King/*  M.P, 
for  Sunderland,  waa  heard  all  over  the  coun- 
try, m  the  man  to  whom  speculators  of  jJl 
d^Aea,  from  dukes  to  footmen,  appealed 
mod  cringed  that  they  might  obtain  shares  in 
tome  of  the  enormona  enterprises  which  had 
already  apparently  yielded  him  a  oolosaal 
fortune.  There  ia  no  need  to  enter  into  the 
d«L^ils  of  the  railway  speculations  which  this 
one  man  waa  instrumental  in  promoting. 
Poaseaied  of  an  almost  sublime  audacity  and 
with  extRU)rdinary  aptitude  and  energy  for 
bnsinet^,  he  became  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative of  railway  interests,  and  held  a  posi- 
tion of  importance  in  the  chief  companies. 
In  one  day  in  1846  he  directed  the  course  of 
twenty-six  billa  which,  under  his  advice,  had 
been  approved  by  the  shareholders  of  the 
Midland  line,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwaids  in 
the  s|>ace  of  less  tJian  an  hour  had  influenced 
the  sanction  of  six  bills  by  the  York  and 
North  Midland  shareholders  and  seven  bills  by 
those  of  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington  Com- 
pany»  and  had  taken  his  seat  as  the  adviser 
or  rather  controlling  director  of  the  New- 
castle and  Berwick  Line,  In  a  few  hours  he 
hod  obtained  tlie  consent  of  shareholders  to 
forty  bills  involving  an  expenditure  of  about 
ten  mUltona  sterling.  During  the  session  of 
1S46  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions  by 
peaons  subscribing  j£2000  and  upward  to 
auy  railway  subscription  contract  deposited 
in  the  bill  office,  was  above  a  hundred  and 
twenty-one  millions,  and  Mr.  Hudson  was 
represented  as  subscribing  £818,540  for  twen- 
ty-three lines  in  which  he  was  concerned, 
though  how  much  or  how  little  of  the  money 
t  actually  paid  and  how  many  of  the  shares 
held  by  him  as  compensation  for  ser- 
ricei  waj»  another  question*  The  new  rail- 
ways authorized  to  be  constructed  during  that 
senion  involved  an  expenditure  of  nearly  a 
huniired  and  thirty  millions.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  Get>rge  Hudson  was  Lord- mayor  of 
York*  and  his  odicial  banquet  was  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord  George  Bentincky 


the  Archdeacon  of  York,  and  other  dii^tin- 
guished  guests.  In  1849,  however,  the  tide 
of  his  success  began  to  turn,  in  consequence 
of  inquiries  that  had  to  be  mmle  as  to  his 
methods  of  procedure.  It  was  reported  that 
as  chairman  of  a  company  he  had  bought 
shares  on  another  line  and  resold  them  to  the 
company,  instead  of  buying  them  as  directed 
for  the  company  at  ** first-hand,"  also  that  be 
exercised  improper  influence  over  auditors, 
directore,  and  secretary.  In  another  company 
he  and  the  vice-chairman  were  both  accused 
of  h.iving  acted  in  anything  but  a  straight- 
forward manner  with  the  accounts.  A  short 
time  afterwards  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  from  the  Elastem 
Counties  Railway  Company,  making  grave 
chaises  against  him  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man, and  he  had  to  endeavour  to  rebut  the 
accusation  of  tampering  with  the  share-list. 
Similar  charges  began  to  multiply  against 
him,  and  many  of  the  aristocratic  supportera 
who  had  fljittered  and  fawned  on  him  in  the 
zenith  of  hia  enormous  success,  and  who  had 
been  enriched  hy  the  premiums  at  whicli  they 
had  sold  shares  obtained  by  his  advice  and 
assistance,  now  began  to  fall  away  from  hmL 
At  a  meeting  held  iu  York  the  shareholdere 
of  the  Newcastle  and  Bei'wnck  liue  determined 
to  proceed  against  him  for  illegally  retaining 
to  his  own  use  above  £180,C)W  of  the  funds 
of  the  company.  It  was  not  till  1B53  that 
the  suit  was  settled,  when  the  Master  of  the 
EoUs  gave  judgment  against  him  for  £54,000 j 
but  by  that  time  he  had  been  obliged  to 
resign  most  of  hia  important  appointments, 
and  not  only  the  prestige  that  had  attached 
to  his  name  had  disapj^eared,  but  the  fortune 
which  be  had  accumulated  was  involved  in 
the  collapse  of  hia  reputation.  It  is  pretty 
well  known  that  the  man  who,  by  unbounded 
confidence,  not  unaided  by  remarkable  powers 
of  combination,  had  rist*u  from  a  compara- 
tively humble  station  to  a  position  in  which 
he  was  courted  by  the  leaders  of  fashion  aud 
the  representatives  of  aiistocracy,  eventually 
sank  into  poverty.  He  defended  himself 
against  the  charges  of  his  opi>onents  by  repre- 
senting that  ail  he  gained  was  only  the  legiti- 
mate advantage  which  hia  extirtions  warranted 
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lam  in  demAndiDg  in  retiiru  for  uiiremittiog 
services  to  the  comfMinies  with  wliich  lie  was 
cuuuecteJ;  but  he  wixb  uniible  to  impress  even 
his  friends  with  thia  view  of  the  case,  and 
though  he  retained  little  or  nothing  of  his 
gnins  he  wtts  unable  to  retrieve  ]m  position. 
But  he  lived  on  a  smal]  annuity,  either  saved 
from  the  wreck  or  subscribed  by  those  who 
had  known  him  in  his  better  days,  imd 
maintained  hia  cheerful  and  undoubtedly  at- 
ti-active  manner  for  majiy  years.  He  died 
not  long  since  at  the  house,  it  is  said,  of  a 
man  who  had  once  been  his  butler,  and  with 
whom  he  had  lodged  for  Bome  time  before 
his  death  in  exceedingly  straightened  circum- 
stances,  if  not  in  actual  poverty.  Of  the 
various  lampoons  and  jocularities  which 
appeared  in  print  about  the  Kail  way  King  and 
Mr«k  Hudson  and  their  sudden  elevation  to 
tlie  companionship  of  peers  and  prelates,  there 
is  no  need  to  recall  the  rather  coarse  parti cu- 
lai"S.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
Thackeray  a  *^  Yellowpluah  Papers  **  in  Punch j 
and  the  bmlesque  but  not  very  exaggerated 
adventures  of  the  footman  who  became  a 
great  railway  speculator.  This,  of  course, 
wa3  not  intended  as  a  special  satire  upon 
Hudson,  who  wfis  never  a  footman,  but  it 
wad  a  hii^hly  diverting  **skit,"  showing  the 
course  of  the  railway  mania  and  its  possible 
influence  in  subverting  social  distinctions. 
The  eager  gambling  for  railway  shares 
ems  to  have  been  first  prominently  mani- 
sted  at  Leeds,  where,  in  tlie  summer  of  1845, 
the  police  had  to  be  employed  in  keeping  a 
way  along  the  thoroughfares  leading  to  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  chairman  of  which  called 
a  meeting  of  the  members  to  remonstrate  with 
them  on  the  reckless  speculation  that  had 
caused  as  many  as  100,t)00  shaies  to  be  sold 
there  in  one  day.  But  the  rapid  pmmotion  of 
new  lines  mode  such  speculation  inevitable, 
and  the  mania  spread.  Up  to  the  ^Ist  of 
October  there  had  been  1428  i*ailway  enter- 
prises registered,  involving  an  outlay  of  above 
701  millions.  "Take  away,'*  it  was  said, 
**£1 40,000,000  for  railways  completed  or  in 
progress,  exclude  all  the  most  extravagant 
schemes,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  ten,  can 
we  add  from  our  present  resources  even  a  tenth 


of  the  vast  remainder?  Ckn  we  add  X5D,000,QOQ 
to  the  railway  speculations  we  are  alrvady  ir 
retrievftbly  embarked  in  f   Wo  '  haut 

the  most  mi  nous,  universal,  ami 
fusion."  The  kat  week  in  November  shcrwed 
that  these  prognostications  were  not  allogelher 
inexcusable.  The  railway  deportment  of  llic 
Board  of  Ti*ade  had  been  completely  rvmo- 
delled,  and  though  it  did  not  demand  rvpilirti^ 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposed  lines»  it  rs- 
quired  to  be  furnished  with  phina,  sjiwn^QK 
tions«  and  drawings,  conveying  oomplrle  in* 
formation.  Kailway  committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons  sat  constantly  even  dunng  ad- 
journments of  the  house.  The  amount  (d 
business  brought  before  them  oomp«dled  thsa 
to  take  the  new  projects  in  groups 
by  a  chisaificsition  committee,  and 
eould  not  get  through  the  work.  Tbc  excti^ 
ment  outside  was  tremendous.  A  rsulvigr 
literature  sprung  up  speciidly  devoted  to  * 
cording  the  particulars  of  new  enterpriw*  a&«l 
the  condition  of  the  share-maiket.  Befcw 
the  month  of  October  332  new  sdiiinsea  tm 
proposed,  involving  a  capital  of  X2TO,05O/X»a, 
of  which  jCi3,*X)U,(K)0  would  have  to  be  d^ 
posited  before  the  acts  cotild  be  applied  fin 
The  Eugliah  market  was  flooded  not  onlj  wllli 
our  own  but  with  foreign  projects,  Thi?  i»* 
day  for  bringing  plans,  sj>6cifications,  aad  pw- 
ticulars  before  the  Boai'd  of  Trade  was  tht^^ 
of  November,  and  by  an  oversight  wlufU  ^^ 
date  was  fixed  it  had  not  been  noticr J  ihit  it 
would  fall  on  a  Sunday.  The  effort*  to  cm- 
plete  the  necessary  plans  and  noti£catiaflii  is 
time  were  tremendous.  Lithographers'  rJc?t> 
and  di-aughtsmen  were  emj)loyed  nijg^lit  m 
day,  and  one  lithographic  printer  iiiidtitx'^^^ 
so  much  work  that  he  hfid  to  engage  fi'uri""'* 
died  men  from  Belgium.  Not  only  In  Uimdi*" 
but  in  the  country  the  preparatiODS  wcrt  •'* 
I  ied  on  in  breathless  haste^  and  hors*  '"*'* 
hired  and  kept  in  readiness  to  bring  tbu  t^ 
to  town  at  the  last  moment,  sin''  ^"^ 

were  in  many  cases  refused  to  ':     , 
the  lines  of  railway  already  in  existcaci*   ^ 
large  staff  of  clerks   wa^  '       '^ 

Board  of  Trade  office  to  rt 
specifications,  and  the  day  began  witli  too^ 
ate  order}  but  aa  the  hours  went  on  and  Di^*^^ 
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afipttttched  the  deliveries  became  ho  numerous 
that  it  waa  iuipoasible  to  register  them  quickly 
enough. 

It  wtin  a  race  among  the  agents  to  reach  the 
office  l)efore  the  striking  of  twelve  at  mid- 
uight,  when  the  door^  were  to  be  clt>sed.  All 
who  were  in,^ide  the  haU  before  that  time 
were  to  have  Uieir  appjications  accepted. 
During  the  last  hour  a  crowd  filled  the  lobby 
jostling  and  puahiug  and  yet  listening  with 
feverish  anxiety  for  ench  name  as  it  waa  called, 
while  nnutlier  crowd  outside,  assembled  to  wit- 
nessa  ihe  ruftli,  commented  freely  on  the  appear- 
ance of  each  new  arrival  who  brought  fresh 
bnndles  of  papei-s  and  hunied  in  breathless 
and  excited.  As  the  hour  began  to  strike  an 
agent  pushed  hia  way  in,  and  as  the  chimea 
had  not  ceased  he  was  admitted  after  some 
altercation*  It  was  thought  that  he  was  the 
last,  but  Jis  a  quarter  past  struck^  a  post-chaise 
dAsheti  up  drawn  by  four  reeking  horses. 
Tliree  gentlemen  jumped  out,  each  with  an 
^irraf ul  of  jiapera.  The  door  at  the  end  of  the 
lobby  was  closed,  but  in  answer  to  the  advice 
of  the  crowd  one  of  them  rung  the  bell  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  police-officer,  and  as  he 
refused  tfj  admit  thera,  the  late-comers  pitched 
Jheir  i»ajjers  into  the  hall,  breaking  a  lamp  in 
bd  achievement.  The  documents  were  flung 
;  an<l  in  again  and  oat  again,  when  the  door 
I  opened*  The  applicants  not  knowing  the 
way  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  postboy  had 
been  driving  about  the  streets  ever  since  half- 
post  ten  in  the  endeavour  to  lind  the  office, 
Such  WHS  the  story  told  by  one  of  the  ageuts 
tlie  friendly  ci*owd  outside,  much  to  their 

BUBf^ment 

Of  courae  all  the  competitor*  in  this  great 
nil  way  struggle  were  not  successful,  and  there 
was  ocrniiiderable  apprehension  in  the  counti7 
»^  -ults  of  the  reckless  speculation  of 

^it  ■■^-  applications  were  the  disclosure; 

liUt  a  large  number  of  the  proposed  schemes 
w:  r  *  ,1 1}  form  or  other  ultimately  adopted, 
a  1  '  1 1  tit;  rail  w ay  system  may  be  said  to 

have  sprung  into  existence  with  a  suddenness 
ibM  in  aimoflt  any  other  country  would  Ijave 
ttiiaed  a  mudi  more  serioua  fmanciiU  crisis  if 
not  semi-matinoal  bankruptcy  before  it  could 
have  bt'i^n  bo  fur  completed  as  to  begin  tu 


realize  satisfactory  reauita.  Even  before  those 
results  had  been  largely  attained  there  were 
endless  disputes  on  the  subject  of  construction, 
and  the  battle  of  the  bi-oad  and  narrow  gauge, 
which  was  waged  because  the  Great  Western 
line  had  been  made  on  a  broader  gauge  than 
the  others,  divided  engineers,  and  gave  rise  to 
a  royal  commission,  proposed  by  Mr.  Colnlen, 
for  inquiring  into  the  respective  merits  of 
the  rival  plans.  In  the  end  this  commiasion 
reported  in  favour  of  the  narrow  gauge,  and 
recommendeil  that  the  Great  Western  shoulil 
be  altered  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
;fl,000,f>00,  but  this  advice  was  not  taken. 
The  naiTow  gauge  was  to  be  adopted  thence- 
forth, but  instead  of  altering  the  Great  Wes- 
tern the  branches  of  that  line  were  accommo- 
dated to  the  broatl  measure,  and  it  remained 
a  practical  example  of  the  system  which  had 
been  abandoned. 

Lord  John  Russell*8  government  had  accom- 
plished little  in  llie  way  of  really  im]>ortaiit 
legislation  between  1846  and  1850,  although 
many  invaluable  contributioua  had  been  inde- 
pendently made  to  sociid  progress,  and  some 
ijstifiU  inquiries  by  government  commissions 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigation 
led  to  the  more  complete  and  direct  adoption 
by  parliament  of  measures  for  the  public 
benefit. 

Among  the  chief  of  these  were  the  group 
of  enactments  tliat  were  founded  on  the  Pub- 
lic Health -Act  of  1848,  introduced  on  the 
representations  of  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Dr. 
^'  'V  vood  Smith,  whose  inquiries  had  as  far 
1842  been  followed  by  a  samtary  coni- 
uiiissioii,  the  report  of  which  had  been  pulj- 
liiihed,  though  no  distinctly  inclusi\^e  measure 
waa  adopted  during  the  ijeriod  of  political  ex- 
citement that  followud.  Under  the  provisiona 
of  the  act  referred  tOj  a  general  Board  of  Health 
was  appointed,  on  which  Lord  Carlisle  and 
Lord  Asliley  joined  the  two  gentlemen  already 
mentioned^  and  the  Metropolitan  Sewera  Act, 
the  Metropolitan  Interments  Act  (which 
was  in  1852  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom), 
and  several  other  most  useful  measures,  wci^e 
endorsed  or  initiated. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of   our  Uugu 
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liis  own  shoulders,  marchecl  with  hh  colleagues, 
and  above  a  thousand  fullowere  armed  with 
muaketa,  pikes,  scythes,  and  oth«r  weafn^g, 
to  Ballingarrj',  halting  at  a  pliice  called  the 
Bog  of  Boulngh.  Mr.  Trant,  a  siih-inspector 
of  police,  was  geot  with  forty  or  fifty  con- 
fltahles  to  disperse  the  inuurgenta,  and,  if  pos- 
aible^  to  arrest  their  leadei-s,  for  whose  appre- 
heiiaion  a  reward  had  been  offered .  The 
police  expected  a  reinforcemeDt  of  constables 
or  soldiers,  and  seeing  the  large  mimber  of 
their  opponents,  decided  to  station  them- 
setvea  in  a  small  house  beyond  souje  6elds,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  main  road,  This 
house  belonged  to  the  widow  C^rmaok,  who» 
foreseein^j  the  probability  of  a  fight,  had 
called  in  her  five  children  a«d  shut  the  door. 
When  the  mob  of  insurgents  saw  the  policse 
enter  the  hoase  and  toke  possession  of  it  they 
maiie  threatening  gestures  at  the  1»^dow,  who 
was  so  alarmed,  especially  when  a  few  shota 
began  to  be  fired,  that  she  ran  ont  to  find 
(TBrien,  who  was  seated  in  her  cabbage  garden 
with  the  '82  club  cap  on  his  head,  but  in  such 
a  position  as  to  be  out  of  the  line  of  fire  from 
the  house.  Tlje  widow  endeavoured  to  induce 
him  to  apeak  to  the?  jKilice,  but  he  not  un- 
naturally refused  to  trust  himself  near  them, 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  ini^pector  Uiat  all 
he  wanted  wa«  for  them  to  h\y  down  their 
arms,  a  proposal  which  they  in  turn  decline<l. 
The  police  were  then  busily  barricading  the 
upper  windows,  for  the  I'ebcls  were  firing 
from  the  a<Ijoining  sheils,  and  as  the  situ- 
ation was  rather  a  warm  one  0*Brien  re- 
treated, and  after  his  followers  had  advanced 
to  st^-irm  the  house,  but  had  nm  off  with  the 
utmost  celerity  in  all  directions  on  being  met 
with  a  sharp  volley,  he  was  seen  making 
his  way  ou  all  fours  among  the  cabbages, 
whence  he  emerged  to  mount  a  horse  belong- 
ii»g  to  one  of  the  constables,  and  to  escape^ 
loudly  complaining  of  the  cowalti^;e  of  his 
followers.  A  few  days  nfterwarrls  ho  was 
arrested  at  the  Tliurlea  railway-stition,  when 
he  was  just  leading  for  Umerick,  and  with 
Meagher,  Mac^fanus,  and  O'Donoghue  vras 
sentenced  to  death.  They  were  sent  to  A  as- 
tral in,  where  M»*aj^her  soon  becam«*a  farmer  and 
Irind-ownfM.  MacManus  went  into  trade,  and 


0*Donoghue  also  fouml  some  reputable  anti 
ful  occupation,  Q'BHen  alone  tnaking  i^pested 
efforts  to  escape,  and  ende:^  -  to  evade 
his  parole,  so  that  it  was  .  to  gi?e 

him  the  same  oppoi-tuniti^  ot  independent^ 
and  com|:»arative  freed om<  The  sentence  oa 
the«e  rebels  was  not  carried  out  even  l»y  the 
mitigated  pimmhment  of  what  was  known  oi 
transportation*  It  was  bani^hmeut  unJ'-r  c -t 
very  severe  conditions. 

The  condition  of  the  Tri^h  p>eoplr  m  1^« 
was  stQl  deplorable,  and  the  failure  of  tlis 
potato  crop  had  been  as  complete  as  in  I  Ml 
A  great  breadth  of  land  remained  uncroppfd. 
The  peasantry  were  in  many  places  witWrt 
money  or  the  means  of  earning  it.     The  nit 
of  wages  was  fivepence  a  duy,  and  tbouigii 
food    was   comparatively   abundant    in   tbe 
markets,  there  were  no  means  of  buying  it. 
The  labourers  had  neither  work  nor  moDfj", 
and  the  poor-rates  were  already  heaviei  thtu 
either  landlords  or  tenants  could  bear,    lit 
October,  1848,  Prince  Albert,  writing  of  la 
interview  wldch  he  had  had  with  Lord  tlAf- 
endon,  said :  "The  description  he  gives  of  die 
state  of  the  country  (Ireland)  is  most  gloomy 
and  distressing.     The  rebellion  is  put  daw. 
but  the  spirit  among  the  pt^ople  is  still  tW 
same,  and  any  agitator  will  have  them  nil  «i 
bis  command.     Arms  ^ire  con»^Ale<l,  snd  miif- 
dcrs  and  outniges  of  every  kind  happcu  iIai'j 
^-even  highway  robbery,  a  crime  lulbwto 
quite  unknown  in  Ireland.     ,     .     ,    ReflwA- 
able   is   the   fiict   that  the   Koinan  Othallf 
clergy  have  lost  lately  all  influence  otct  ti» 
people.    Tlieir  agitating  and  urging  to  jti^ 
lion,  and  when  tlie  day  came  flinchinfr  ft*© 
it,  has  enraged  the  populace.     T^ 
ooiEisequence  of  this  is  that  the  ]>< 
no  dues  or  other  payments,  and  that  ifl  »^^ 
places   they  are    actually   starving.    ♦    »   • 
Lord  Clarendon  looks  forwani  to  the  wint« 
with  perfect  dismay.     The  pov^r^  k«  Ht**^* 
ful,  and  he  is  afraid  that  a  great  part  d  ^^ 
popidatiou  must  die  from  absolute  wanl.*^ 
grow  nothing  but  potatoes  in  spit*J  nf  •wf? 
experience  and  caution,  and  thews  hATu  h^ 
again  entirely.     Ijord   Clarendon  knu^  '" 
instance  of  a  man  having  ^' 

had  come  up  btniiLiTfinv.  ;• ;  i' 
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In  ((yr  pmtaC  tii&Mifle  he  saw  the  pota- 
%t>m  of  \m  neighbotir  look  tolerably  well. 
There  is  emigration  goiog  ou,  but  of  those 
people  only  whom  one  would  wish  to  keep — 
farmers  with  one  or  two  hundretl  pounds  in 
their  pocket  Tliey  cut  the  corn  on  the  Sun- 
day, sell  it  on  Monday  mornings  ^'^nd  are  off  to 
America,  having  driven  off  and  sold  before 
all  their  cattle,  leaving  the  waste  fields  behind 
them  and  the  landlords  without  rent.  The 
lAndlordfl  are  oppressed  to  a  dreadful  degree 
by  poor-rates,  which  must  be  levied  to  keep 
Uie  population  alive,  but  which  they  cannot 
afford  any  longer  to  pay,  in  debt  as  they 
always  have  l^een,  exhausted  by  the  preaaure 
of  the  two  last  years,  and  left  entirely  without 
rents." 

But  tlie  exertions  of  the  government  and 
the  nine  and  a  half  millions  which  was  the 
total  Bubecribed  for  relief,  beside  nearly  two 
talllious  loan  for  land  improvement  and  drain- 
age, had  greatly  improved  the  condition  of 
affairs  before  the  rigoui's  of  winter  set  in^ 
while  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  had  also 
been  restored. 

In  die  following  year  (1849)  the  queen  visEited 
IreUnd,  when  tlie  loyalty  with  which  she  was 
receired  attested  the  general  good  feeling  of 
ibe  p«ople,  and  disproved  the  assertion  that 
the  disaffection  and  rebellious  spirit  had  been 
nationab  Addresses  were  received  by  her 
majesrty  on  board  the  royal  yacht  in  the  Cove 
of  Cork,  and  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changetl  from  Cove  t<5  Queenstown.  From 
Oejvc  the  yacht  and  the  royal  squailron  went 
ttp  the  river  to  Cork,  and  thence  her  majesty 
proceeded  to  Kingstown,  where  the  sea  was 
aliTe  with  boats  and  steamers  crowded  with 
people^  and  the  wharfs  were  full  of  eager  ami 
expectant  througs,  who  were  delighted  to  show 
how  htartily  they  welcomed  the  royal  party. 
The  Princess  Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  taken  on  this  agreeable  journey,  and 
th*  sight  of  the  two  children  wtis  hailed  with 
mtich  shouting  and  general  acclamation.  "  Oh 
qu««ii  dear,"  cried  a  stout  old  lady,  "make 
one  of  them  Prince  Patrick  and  all  Ireland 
will  tlie  for  you  I "  The  manifestations  of  wel- 
oome  and  rejoicing  continued  till  the  viaitora 
wfrc-  out  of  sight  and  had  taken  the  train  to 


Dublin,  where  the  royal  cortege  occupied  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  passing  through  the  streets 
from  the  railway-station  to  the  vice-regal  lodge. 
The  Times  in  writing  of  the  event  said :  "Such 
a  day  of  jubilee,  such  a  night  of  rejoicing,  has 
never  been  beheld  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Ireland  since  first  it  arose  on  the  l>anks  of  the 
Liffey.'*  A  decorated  archway  was  erected 
at  Canal  Bridge,  where  the  lord-mayor  pre- 
sented her  majesty  with  the  city  keys,  the 
mace,  and  sword»  in  returning  which  the 
queen  said,  in  her  usual  simple  but  eaniest 
and  pleasant  manner,  "I  am  delighted  to  be 
in  Dublin;  I  am  gratified  at  the  recep- 
tion I  have  met  with  in  this  the  second  city 
of  my  empire."  Some  of  the  spectatoi-s  munt 
have  wished  that  Daniel  O'Connell  could  have 
been  there  on  such  an  opportunity  of  displa}*^- 
ing  that  exuberant  loyalty  wliich  wiws  as  much 
a  characteristic  of  his  s|>eeches  as  their  deter* 
mined  denunciation  of  an  opposing  ministry. 
The  next  day  was  occupied  by  a  levee  at  the 
Citstle,  at  wliich  4fK10  persons  wei-e  present, 
and  where,  in  answer  to  an  address  of  the 
Dublin  corporation,  her  majesty  said:  "I 
gladly  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  express 
my  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  ardent 
affection  and  loyalty  with  which  my  arrival 
has  been  hailed.  ...  I  gladly  share  with 
you  tlie  hope  that  the  heavy  visit^ition  with 
which  Providence  has  recently  viaiteil  large 
numbers  of  people  in  this  country  is  passing 
away,  I  have  felt  deeply  for  their  sufferings, 
and  it  will  be  a  source  of  heart^felt  satisfac- 
tion to  me  if  I  am  permitted  to  witness  the 
future  and  lasting  prosperity  of  tliis  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom."  After  a  review  in 
the  park,  Prince  Albert  visited  tlic  Royal 
Irish  Acailemy,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
and  its  museums,  and  then  went  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Show  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society, 
and  with  exceOent  tact  s,aid,  in  answer  to  the 
address  which  was  presented  to  him  as  one  of 
its  vice- patrons,  tlmt  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  deeply  the  marks  of  enthusiastic  attfich- 
ment  which  had  been  displayed  to  the  queen 
aufl  himself  by  the  warm-hearted  inhabitants 
of  that  beautihil  island^  and  at  the  same  time 
expressed  his  sincere  hope  that  the  promi.^eof 
a  plentiful  harvest,  of  which  the  fieldn  horo 
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audi  bopeltil  evidence^  might  be  the  harhiDger 
of  a  tenuinatiou  to  those  sufTerings  under 
wliioh  the  people  had  so  lamentably,  and  j^et 
with  such  exeujphiry  patience,  laboured. 
After  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the 
royal  party  rejoined  the  yacht  and  iU  atten- 
<hint  vessels  on  their  journey  to  Belfast,  and 
soiled  up  Lough  Kyan  and  thence  by  the 
Scottish  cotiat  to  the  Clyde  and  Glasgow, 
whence  the  queen  and  prince  went  to  Perth 
and  to  Balmoral,  at  which  they  had  recently 
Uken  up  their  permanent  autumn  residence. 
The  visit  to  Ireland  waa  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten either  by  the  queen  or  her  subjecta,  who 
to  the  last  displayed  the  most  ardent  loyalty. 
The  scene  which  had  welcomed  the  landing  of 
the  royal  party  at  KingBtown  was  repeated  on 
their  departure.  As  the  yacltt  posaed  the 
extreme  jxjint  of  the  pier  which  inclosed  the 
harbtiur  such  a  storm  of  cheers  arose  fi^om 
tlie  crowd,  who  were  clustered  at  their  thick- 
ost  on  this  point,  that  the  queen  climbed  tlie 
paddle-box,  on  which  Prince  Albert  was  al- 
ready standing,  and  waved  her  handkerchief 
as  a  parting  acknowledgment  of  their  loyalty. 
At  ihe  same  time  she  gave  orders  to  slacken 
speed.  Tlxe  ijaddles  ceased  to  move,  and  the 
vessel  fioated  on  with  the  impetus  it  had 
received,  very  slowly  and  close  to  the  pier. 
An  occasional  stroke  of  the  paddles  kept  the 
vessel  in  motion,  and  in  this  way  the  royal 
yitcht  glided  along  for  a  considerable  way  after 
it  had  cleai-cd  the  pier,  her  majesty  retaining 
her  place  on  the  pftddle-box  and  acknowledg- 
ing by  waving  her  handkerchief  how  deeply 
she  had  beeu  afiected  by  the  incidents  uf  the 
last  few  dayB.*  "The  royal  standard,**  says 
a  oDutemporary  citron  icier,  **  was  lowered  in 
courtesy  to  the  cheeriug  thousands  on  shore, 
and  this  stately  obeisance  was  repeated  three 
times."  "The  queen's  visit/'  wrote  Lord 
Clarendon,  **  will  be  associated  with  a  turn  in 
the  tide  of  their  affairs  after  four  years'  suffer- 
ing, with  an  unprecedente<l  influx  of  strangers 
and  expenditure  of  money." 

Tlie  suspension  of  tlje  navigation  laws,  which 
was  nominally  a  temporary  measure  of  relief 
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for  the  purfiose  of  admitting  food  and  dalh- 
ing  to  Ireland  unmttricted  bj  *  protective 
dutiee  on  shipping,  waa  evidently  a  oatunl 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  a  trW'Uid§ 
\H}licy,  and  a  govenimcut  pledged  to  such  a 
ixjhcy  could  not  connetcntly  pn>fiase  to  return 
to  a  system  which,  by  laybg  a  ^ox  on  fiomgii 
vesseb,  hindered  the  importation  of  inmaiijr 
articles  of  consumption.  That  systom  had 
dated  from  1651,  when  it  had  been  adopted 
by  the  parliament  of  the  Protector  to  rKtrict 
the  increasing  competition  of  tli«  Datdb 
shipfiers,  by  pri>liibiting  the  imjiortatlon  into 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  of 
any  goods,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  except  from  the  places  of  tlicir  pro- 
d action,  and  in  shi^js  of  which  British  aubjrcti 
should  be  tlie  proprietors  and  right  owners, 
afid  whereof  the  master  luid  thr.     '  \i 

least  of  the  mariners  sliould  be  i  A^ 

jects.    But  the  original  act  went  still  f  urtJiiT, 
and  forbade  the  importation  of  goo^l*,  the 
growth,  proiluction,  or  uianufactunp  of  Em-ojie* 
except  either  in  British  shifis  or  sl)i|»  thai 
belonged    to  the  countr-y   where  the  gooili 
were  produced,  or  from  which  aloiic  th^ 
could  Ite  or  usually  had  been  exported.    Tbesp 
prohibitions  had   been  only  slightly  ivliatd 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  until  dur 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  ol  w^ 
pendente,  when  they  were  altered  to  ftlUwrftt 
produce  of  the  United  States  to  be  uuporlf^i 
in  slaps  belonging  to  citizens  of  those  atat£i 
Some    other    very   im|x>rtant    chaoges  wert 
made  in  1825,  by  the  etTorts  of  ^Ir.  Ha*ki«niW 
find  nothing  furtlier  had  been  done ;  so  tlwt 
tlie  law  was  still  of  such  a  restrictivo  cbara^r 
tliat  it  was  alt-ogcther  inconsistent  wit^     ' 
mercial  liberty.     The   productions  ui 
Africa,  and  America  might  be  brought  trm 
places  out  of  Europe  to  the  United  KingJ^w 
(but  only  if  they  were  to  be  naed  or  ooosiinw 
tlierein)  in  foreign  as  well  ua  in  Britiab  •^^f* 
provided  that  such  shijis  were  the  slit|«oC*^ 
country  of  whidi  the  goods  wei^  the  |irc>in* 
and  from  which  they  were  im|>orted, 
goods  produced  in  Europe  and  not  enui 
in  the  act  might  be  brought  In  tht  tbtl^  ^ 
any  country ;  but  fintn  Ae 
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or  irom  ouii  BritisL  cubny  to  another,  must 
be  carried  in  British  sbipd,  or  in  dUipa  of  the 
ooantry  wh^^re  they  were  produced  or  wheuce 
they  were  exportetl.  It  will  be  seen  how 
tJieae  atringent  laws  were  likely  to  haraaa 
commerciiii  euterprise,  ttud  to  protect  certain 
Interests  by  crippliug  and  limiting  the  cany- 
iiig  trade  between  foreign  couu tries  and  Great 
Britain,  and  of  courae;  in  the  language  of  the 
free-tradera,  it  waa  paying  a  bounty  to  British 
ahipownexa  at  the  exj)en8e  of  British  con- 
aumers,  a  principle  which  had  abeady  been 
denounced  and  abandoned  in  relation  to  the 
agrictaltund  interest  by  the  repeal  of  the  com- 
laws. 

Mr,  Ijtthouchcre,  na  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade^  brought  forward  the  measure 
designed  to  abolish  these  restraints  on  com- 
merce^ and  proposed  a  resolution  that  *Vit  i» 
expedient  to  remove  the  restrictions  which 
prevent  the  free  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  to 
from  the  United  Kingdom^iod  the  British 
ions  abroarif  and  to  amend  the  lawa 
rigalAting  the  coastiug  trade  of  the  United 
Ringdom,  subject  nevertlieless  to  such  cxintrol 
by  her  majeety  in  council  aa  may  be  necessary; 
und  ftliio  to  amend  the  laws  for  th*?  registration 
of  abipe  and  seameu,"  It  waa  on  the  14th  of 
February  (1349)  that  this  resolution  was 
bi'  wartl.     A  bill  was  brought  in  and 

tb»^  L  jQ  laws  were  repealed  on  the  26th 

o€  June;  it  may  tlierefoie  be  inferred  that  the 
dflbftlea  were  long,  and  indeed  the  protectiou- 
%Ma  fought  bard  against  the  govei-umeut  pro- 
f  joaal*  Oti  the  divi>$ion  214  members  followed 
Mr.  Disraeli  into  the  lobby,  while  275  voted 
"Mritli  Uie  government.  The  bill,  however,  had 
XuiJexfjpoue  several  important  moditications. 

Air,  Glailstone,  though  he  gave  the  govern* 

.Xfi£Qtpropo«als  bis  general  support,  and  pointed 

t  the  previous  relaxations  of  the  navi- 

UwB  had  produced  beueOcial  effects^  as 

^toiro  by  the  total  tonnage  of  British  ves- 

IncreiLsed  iuBtead  of  diminished, 

of  some  compeiiaatious  being 

laade  to  shipowners  and  of  conditional  advau- 

tagiea  in  our  own  fjorts  being  given  to  those 

i^ted  which  eonferred  the  desired  privileges 

He  was  in  favour  of  direct 


enable  us  to  go  back  upon  a  policy  of  retali- 
ation, especially  as  he  un<lei-stood  that  the 
colonies  were  diatinctly  interested  in  an  un- 
conditional repc^tl  of  the  navigation  laws.  lie 
would  have  had  otir  own  coasting  trade  thix.iwn 
open  to  Anierica  if  we  expected  to  obl^in  the 
coasting  trade  of  tliat  country.  On  the  second 
reading  it  was  announced  that  though  the 
government  had  intended  to  iidmit  foreign 
countries  under  certain  modifications  to  a 
share  of  the  coasting  trade,  as  it  waa  believed 
that  no  loss  would  thereby  be  cau&ed  to  the 
revenue,  it  was  found  that  there  would  be  the 
utmost  risk  of  a  falling  off  of  that  revenue  if 
ejtljer  British  or  foreign  veaseld  were  allowed 
to  combine  the  coasting  with  the  foreign  voy- 
age, and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  aban- 
don that  portion  of  the  bill,  which  in  a  modi- 
fied degi-ee  threw  open  the  coasting  trade  of 
tlie  country*  Sir  James  Graham  was  the 
chief  supporter  of  the  measure,  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  secureil  the  ai*proval  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  uliief  commercial  centrtis,  such 
as  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  the 
West  Biding,  It  was  unnecessary  to  rely 
either  upon  reciprocity  or  retaliation,  as  the 
bill  would  tend  to  increase  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  and  to  England  would  full  the 
hirgest  share.  It  would  neither  compromise 
our  superiority  on  the  seas,  nor  injure  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  which  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
royal  navy.  The  simple  and  intelligible  basis 
upon  which  the  measure  would  place  our  navi- 
gation system  was  aljsolutely  needed  on  iic- 
count  of  the  complication  of  our  reciprocity 
treaties— a  corapHcAtion  which  ma^le  it  diffi- 
ciilt  for  us  in  many  cases  to  know  Iiow  or 
where  we  stood.  Sir  James  also  made  the  start- 
ling declaiation,  tluit  if  we  persisted  in  the 
navigation  lawa  without  falling  back  ujKJn  the 
jirotective  system  iu  favour  of  Cana*lian  corn, 
the  loss  of  Canada  would  be  inevitable.  Lord 
John  Bussell  pointed  to  the  beneficial  eifecta 
of  past  rehtxation  in  the  increase  of  our  ton- 
nage and  the  number  of  our  seamen,  and 
jirgued  til  at  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of 
any  injurious  consequences  from  the  removal 
of  the  restrictions. 

Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  with  his  usual  sarcastic 
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made  by  Mr,  Labouchere  and  Mr.  GkdstoDe* 
Mr.  Liibouchere,  he  said,  hud  withdrawn  ten 
of  the  most  important  cUusea  of  hia  bill,  which 
did  not  tlien  differ  from  the  measure  of  the 
previous  jear;  Mr.  GJmlstone^  imitating  the 
preside ut  of  the  Board  of  Trade, had  announced 
that  he  also  was  abont  to  give  tip  the  great 
development  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
whii'li  the  house  had  jiwaited  with  ao  nnieh 
suspense.  He  was  reminded  by  their  conduct 
of  that  celebrated  day  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion when  the  nobles  and  the  prelates  vied 
with  each  other  in  throwing  coronets  and 
mitre?  to  the  dust  as  useless  ap|3endages.  The 
day  was  still  called  "the  day  of  dupes/  and  he 
hoped  the  house  and  the  country  in  recalling 
tlie  ineident«  of  that  evening  would  not  be 
reminded  that  they  might  have  had  eome 
share  in  the  apjiellation. 

It  waB  eaay  euougli  fur  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
reply  to  the  charges  insinuated  against  him,  for 
he  had  only  offered  to  explain  in  committee 
his  reasons  for  preferring  a  conditional  change 
in  the  navigation  laws  to  the  direct  legislation 
proposed  by  the  govenxment;  bnt  he  had 
already  expressed  approval  of  the  general 
ohjerts  of  the  hill,  and  had  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  lie  should  not  press  his  proposals 
on  the  house,  and  would  not  risk  the  rejection 
of  the  measure.  He  had  also  stated  that  he 
should  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  making 
any  proposal  on  committee.  He  reminded 
the  house  that  if  Mr.  Dismcli  had  not  seen 
that  the  eour'se  he  had  pursued  waa  one  fav- 
ourable to  the  objects  he  had  in  view,  he 
would  not  have  made  that  attack  upon  him. 
'*  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  bear  liis  sarcasm, 
good-lnimoured  and  brilliant  iis  it  is,  while  I 
can  npfH^al  to  liia  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
step  I  have  taken  was  unbecoming  in  one  who 
conscientiously  differs  with  him  on  the  free- 
tlom  of  trade,  and  has  endeavoin-ed  to  realize 
it,  because  so  far  from  it  being  the  cause  of 
the  distress  of  the  country,  it  has  been,  under 
the  mercy  of  Goil,  the  most  signal  and  effectual 
means  of  mitigating  this  distress,  and  acceler- 
ating the  dawn  of  the  day  of  returning  pros- 
perity," 

Mr.  Gladstone  had,  oa  we  have  seen,  become 


a  decided,  and  in  some  respects  eren  an  ad- 
vanced advocate  of  free-trade,  but  he  hail  nut 
altogether  abandoned  the  idea  of  com(>eiu«UiaiJ 
to  those  from  whom  protcttiin  waji  to  be 
removed ;  and  when  Mr,  Disraeli  a  litllf  Uler 
(in  February,  1650)  reverted  to  a  n»od»tia* 
tion  of  a  former  proposal  ol  Us  to  rftli^r* 
agriculturists  of  some  of  their  h:>eal  hnnl<(tift 
and  charge  them  to  the  consolidate*!  faiiJ, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  readj  to  support  the  in- 
quiry. The  fanners  were  complaining  tnul 
agricuJtuial  depression  was  extreme — thi*  rc- 
sultt  as  was  alleged,  of  the  recent  jutdjil^^H 
of  free-tradCf  and  Mr.  Disraeli  mortd  n^f 
committee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider  and} 
a  revision  of  the  poor-hiws  u-  lU- 

gate  the  distress  of  the  agricii  fOL 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Sir  Jsmei 
Graham,  who  perhaps  saw  that  it  covered 
interminable  discussions^  dniing  which  Uie 
battle  of  the  abolition  of  duties  on  food  ^o\dd 
be  fought  over  again;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  «U|^ 
ported  it^at  the  same  time  declaring  UjAt  if  b« 
saw  in  it  a  revei-sal  of  the  frec*trade  policy  k 
should  join  in  offering  it  the  firmest  rcstabuM* 
No  one  by  voting  for  the  motion  would  b 
committed  to  views  adverse  to  recent  comraw^ 
cial  policy,  and  he  concurred  with  Mr,  DinnwH 
in  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  eonsidfsnble 
portion  of  tlie  charges  connected  with  the 
poor-law  which  might  be  transferred  to  ihft 
consolidated  fund  without  detracting  fro©  tb* 
advantages  of  local  management  or  impairinif 
the  stimulus  which  local  management  gavt  tfO 
economy.  He  was  prepjired  to  go  into  com- 
mittee and  to  consider  what  estabhahiac&t 
charges  or  what  other  charges  there  were  bjhb 
the  poor-rates  (whether  in  Englaiid*  Scotlsfid, 
or  Ireland),  or  what  uxftenses  of  manageOMaii 
there  were  which,  without  injury  to  the  pvA 
principle  of  local  control,  might  ^  '  'J^ 
ously  tt^nsf erred  to  Uie   cons  lA 

The  motion  could  not  be  construed  luto  » 
return  of  protection,  an<l  in  fact  it  Imd  r»ther 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  argument*  m  fftvotff 
of  a  retrograde  policy  and  to  draw  i>S  tJ«* 
moderate  protectionists.  He  would  vnt*  (iff 
this  motion  on  the  grotmd  tipon  ^Uuk  ks 
right  honourable  friend  lis'j  '  '  '  '^<^ 
resist  it — the  ground  of  jm  ^ 
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jxissible  to  look  at  tUe  watuie  of  the  tax  for 
the  dupjxjrt  of  the  poor  without  being  struck 
by  the  mot|\iality  of  its  iiicideuce.  The  rate 
wam  kTied  locally  for  two  reasons:  first,  for 
the  purjjodCB  of  i>olicej  and  secondly,  for  the 
dii»char^i«  of  (i  aaci^d  obligation  enforced  upon 
Us*  by  religion.  The  rat^  ought  to  fall  nixm  all 
descriptions  of  property,  taking  sui  aljatract 
view;  and  though  this  might  be  ira practicable, 
that  objection  did  not  lie  against  the  motion 
btiore  the  house.  With  regard  to  the  jxjsition 
of  the  landed  interest,  they  were  asking  at 
present  to  be  relieved  from  only  a  portion  of 
Uie  burden  which  had  descended  to  them. 
Tljey  did  inherit  poor-rates  with  their  land, 
but  they  also  inherited  with  it  a  protective 
system  which  had  given  to  thb  property  an 
artiiicial  value— a  system  which  he  admitted 
was   as  contrary  to   abstract  justice  as  the 

:jaality  of  the  incidence  of  the  poor-rate^ 
Itch,  on  the  ground  of  this  protective  system 
boing  thus  contrary  to  absti'act  justice,  the 
house  hjui  effectually  destroyed,  Mr,  Glad- 
stone entirely  differed  from  Sir  James  Graliam 
1 1«>  the  class  which  would  be  i^elieved  by  the 

aafer  of  the  rate.  He  believed  that  the 
farmer  and  the  independent  yeoman  would  be 
tlie  persons  to  benefit  by  the  change ;  and  even 
if  the  huidlord  ehould  ultimately  receive  the 
entire  benefit,  that  woidd  not  be  a  fatal  objec- 
to  Uie  motion.     The  condition  of  the 

Liing  cLaas  and  of  the  agriciiltund  hibourers 
In  a  large  portion  of  Engla:id,  to  say  nothing 
of  Ireland,  was  such  as  to  demand  the  careful 
attention  and  considei*ation  of  the  house*  He 
something  to  the  spiiit  of  liberality 
Qciliation ;  but  he  trusted  likewise  that 
some  who  might  not  consider  the  claim  as 
exactly  one  which  could  be  mathematically 
jlemonstj-ated  to  be  one  of  justice,  but  who 
led  it  as  a  claim  connected  with  the 
tlant  struggle  of  the  farmers  and  yeomen, 

.  with  the  independent  condition  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  peasantry  of  the  country — he 
Iniated  that  there  were  many  such  who  would 
not  heaitJite  to  give  their  sup|>ort  to  a  proixiei- 
tion,  the  reasonableness  of  which  was,  to  hia 
mind,  dear  and  satisfactory  both  in  its  sub- 
stAQoe  and  ipirit 

shared  by  other 


meml^eTs  who  did  not  see  in  the  proposal  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry  any  danger  to  free- 
trade  principles  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  motion  w^'is  rejected  by  only  a  majo- 
rity of  21  votes,  273  against  252,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  probably  regarded  it  as  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  question  of  a  bounty  to  ilie  agri- 
cultoi-al  interest,  voting  in  the  majority. 

The  repexd  of  the  navigation  laws  as  it 
affected  the  colonies  had  hastened  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  inevitable  reforms  in  the 
government  of  British  possessions,  and  the 
change  which  was  soon  afterwards  effected  in 
our  colonial  policy,  followed  by  the  rapid 
and  enormous  advances  of  the  Ansti-alasiaa 
settlements,  ans  among  the  moat  remarkable 
events  of  a  jjeriod  full  of  important  changes 
and  extraordinary  developments. 

When  King  Kainehamelm  ceded  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  to  this  country,  and  wanted  us 
to  become  {xjssessors  of  what  was  then  called 
and  sj)elt  Owhyee — the  beautiful  little  idand 
with  the  s<>ft  name  that  sounds  like  a  sigh — ^it 
was  because  the  poor  sovei'eigu  found  it  imjsos- 
sible  to  satisfy  the  claima  that  were  continually 
being  made  by  English  diplomacy  for  injuries 
to  British  Bubjecte.  We  refused  to  take  over 
the  place  as  an  actual  possession,  but  wei^ 
quite  ready  to  accord  to  it  our  protection 
as  an  independent  state  and  to  confer  on  it 
the  blessings  of  constitutional  government, 
so  tliat  by  1845  the  Hawaiians  were  instructed 
in  the  art  of  forming  a  House  of  Represen- 
tatives as  a  due  and  proper  balance  to  the 
House  of  Nobles.  The  king  had  opened  pirlia- 
ment  with  a  speech  which  was  in  form  a  very 
good  imitation  of  some  of  our  own  royal  com- 
munications, but  dealt  chiefly  with  the  decla- 
ration that  measures  would  be  taken  for  a 
census  or  calculation  to  determine  whether 
the  population  was  increasing  or  diminishing, 
and  with  the  earnest  reminder  that  it  was  the 
possession  of  the  Word  of  God  which  had 
enabled  the  people  of  those  islands  to  take 
a  phice  among  the  family  of  independent 
nations.  The  first  vote  of  the  nobles  was  one 
of  thanks  to  Great  Britain,  Fi-ance,  Belgium, 
and  the  XJnit^  States  for  recognizing  this 
independence  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  and 
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the  mitiisters  then  presented  their  reports  and 
estimates,  the  business  of  the  sesgiou  having 
commenced  in  regular  fashion.  This  newly 
adopted  constitution  has  lasted  and  prospered, 
though  the  initial  fear  has  also  unhappily  been 
verified,  and  only  as  it  were  the  oth«*r  day,^ 
King  Kf  Jakuft,  the  successor  of  Kamelianieha, 
came  on  a  visit  first  to  England,  and  to  other 
countries  of  Europe  and  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  anxious  not  only  to  see  the 
progress  of  invention  and  science  in  these 
countries,  hut  to  invite  colonists  to  hid  king- 
dom tlmt  they  may  infuse  into  it  a  more 
robust  life,  and  not  only  take  to  it  the  eater* 
prise  of  modern  Euro|>e,  but  fonn  a  new  popu- 
lation to  succeed  that  native  race  which 
npfMjard  to  be  diminishing.  Tlie  Sandwich 
Islands  have,  in  fact,  never  become  a  colony, 
and  the  English  settlement  there  has  not  been 
of  any  immediate  significance;  but  it  is  not 
hnposaible  that  the  knowledge  that  they  had 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  self-government  m- 
creaaed  the  intensity  of  the  demand  made  by 
our  actual  and  really  important  Australasian 
colonies,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
appoint  representJitive  assemblies  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  internal  affairs,  instead 
of  being  ruled  from  Downing  Street  by  the 
intervention  of  a  governor  and  a  commission. 
In  1846  there  were  forty-two  British  colo- 
nies, containing  a  population  of  4,674,000,  no 
more  than  that  of  London  and  the  outlying 
suburbs  at  the  present  time.  Twenty- five  of 
these  colonies  had  some  kind  of  representative 
government  of  their  own,  but  they  were  not 
those  whiuh  possessed  the  larger  populations, 
and  they  had  numerous  compLiinti*  of  injustice 
and  incomi>etency  against  the  governors  and 
the  colonial  office.  Among  the  most  bitter 
charges  were  those  of  the  sudden  imposition 
of  heavy  t^ixe«,  interference  with  the  currency 
by  governors  or  their  representatives,  favour- 
itism in  the  appointment  and  treatment  of 
public  officers,  and  the  application  tr>  other 
communities  of  special  conditions  which  had 
been  adopted  as  suitable  for  penal  settle- 
ments. In  South  Austraba  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  one  governor  had  almost  re- 
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duced  the  colony  to  insolvency,  j^d  £l55,W0 
had  to  be  advanced  from  the  trcttsury.  On 
his  i-emoval  from  office  his  suooea^ir  (Oov* 
ernor  Grey)  found  that  the  oimiial  expen- 
diture had  been  £150,000  with  a  lereime  of 
only  £30,000,  so  that  the  sudden  redttctioa 
to  j^35»0O0  ex  fiend  it  ure  so  deprcfised  the  colony 
that  the  treasury  at  home  had  to  pay  X400,QCjO 
for  its  relief,  and  the  whole  public  adtmuistiv 
tion  had  to  be  reorgitnized,  which  was  like 
beginning  all  over  ag;iin.  The  fintt  coho^ 
Bton  towards  representative  government  mw 
gi'auted  to  South  Australia  and  New  Soolh 
Wales  in  1842,  just  after  Uiis  reorgam»tii>n» 
wdien  it  was  enacted  that  the  legislative  cooncil 
should  consist  partly  of  members  elected  If 
the  people,  and  that  under  roy&l  mnddM  a 
general  assembly  chosen  by  popuhir 
might  be  convened. 

The  position  of  New  Zealand  was 
the  most  striking  example  of  the  influenoe  of 
corrupt  or  incompetent  unrepresentative  gw- 
emmeut  This  was  a  colony  which  oonaistBd 
of  emigrants  belonging  to  the  best  of  Ofiruh 
duf^trious  classes  as  well  as  to  the  edoeitail 
portion  of  English  society.  These  lalsiMii 
were  from  the  nature  of  their  climate  and  |«o- 
d  net  ions  peculiarly  attractive  to  Britiah  ooktt- 
istS|  and  to  meet  t^e  strong  popnlar  dem 
here  a  company  was  formed  for  the  purpeae 
of  enabling  the  most  eligible  pei^otia  to  emi- 
grate and  form  a  compact  and  etu^uWuI 
settlement,  especially  as  the  natives  *«• 
friendly  and  even  desirous  to  receive  tirt 
English  who  were  prepared  to  live  In  good 
fellowship  with  them. 

The  phm  adopted  by  an  aasociatian  of  id- 
tending  emigrants  was  to  try  a  system  of  «lf- 
anpportiug  colonization,  devised  by  a  Mr* 
Wakefield,  by  which  the  capital  realtied  Iff 
the  sale  of  land  wss  to  be  used  for  briu^mf 
out  agricultural  labourers  to  tbe  ooloDj  m 
detachments  in  proportion  to  the  amovnl  4 
land  brought  under  ctt]ti\7ition.  Tlie  cd^ 
vated  areas  were  to  be  so  arranged  w  t4»  1* 
near  each  other,  so  that  there  should  not  bs  «»>" 
lated  settlements  nt  great  distanoeis,  whtfft^th^ 
colonistii  would  become  mere  st^uatteim  »^t "' 
reach  of  co-operation  and  without  thai  ini|iivr* 
ing  social  influenos  of  a  regalar  sowumiattr. 
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The  govtfrnmoxit  not  oiily  refrained  from  eu- 
eoun&giug  this  attempt^  bat  seemed  ta  be  ac> 
t4uUljr  inimical  to  it,  and  opposed  numerous 
obstacles.  Perhaps  the  chief  of  these  was  that 
Hum  WJW  DO  regular  principle  adopted  on 
dftiming  the  territory.  The  first  colonists 
were  left  without  any  settled  government,  and 
were  denied  the  power  to  legislate  for  them- 
selves till  the  colonial  oSce  could  attend  to 
them*  When  a  governor  was  at  last  sent  out 
he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  thwart  and 
humiliate  the  ofKcera  of  the  company^  and 
he  exercised  his  privileges  by  upsetting  all 
the  |>!ans  of  the  colonists,  injuring  them  with 
the  natives,  interfering  with  their  fimuicial 
arnuigements,  and,  as  wta  itf  torwards  charged 
against  him,  permitting  his  officials  to  take 
their  pick  of  tlie  land,  and  of  applying  £40,000 
realised  by  the  salt^s  of  landa  to  other  pui-poees 
instead  of  using  it  for  bringing  out  labour  in 
accordance  with  the  first  principle  of  the 
scheme.  He  died  before  these  accusations 
ootlld  be  inqnire<l  into,  and  left  the  colony 
with  n  debt  of  £68,000.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  leas  coin|«jteiit  and  apparently  even  legs 
aorupulouB  gentlem&n,  who  could  not  keep  the 
expenditure  for  a  colony  of  15,000  persona  at 
low  a  figure  iis  £20,000  a  yeaiv  and  there- 
issued  assi^naU  or  debentures  to  the 
■mount  of  £15,000  with  promissory  notes 
down  to  the  value  of  two  shiilingB,  wliich  he 
aftarwanb  made  a  legid  tenden  Ue  contrived 
to  aiTiuae  diseonteut  among  the  natives  by 
meddling  with  the  terms  on  which  land  had 
been  t>ought  of  them,  though  the  price  had 
been  already  pAid*  Before  it  wns  found  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  recall  him  he  had  man- 
s|;ed  to  sitbv^ert  the  promising  organization 
thai  had  survived  the  interference  of  his  pre- 
duciCMor.  The  New  Zealand  Company  retainnd 
its  good  financial  reputation  and  had  preserved 
itn  commerci/d  integrity,  but  it  had  spent 
.^30n,t¥J0  of  oapitid  and  £300,000  raised  on 
cr.  i  Hil  not  bean  able  to  take  possession 

01  f  the  land  to  which  it  was  entitled, 

although  ita  members  in  Englajid  had  paid 
for  tbcir  allotments  on  the  faith  of  a  coudi- 
tional  agreement  which  ahouM  have  been 
ootiduded  between  the  government  and  the 

now  refufled 


to  fulfil.  Though  a  parliamentary  committee 
of  inquiry  declared  that  the  settlers  had  a 
clear  right  as  against  the  crown  lands  to  the 
fuUilment  of  their  agreement,  no  jublice  could 
be  obtained,  and  the  onfortuoate  colouistB, 
who  had  lost  their  money  and  had  no  other 
resource,  sought  to  begin  afresh  in  Sydney  or 
South  Australia,  or  took  a  pciasage  back  to 
England.  Tliose  who  remained  were  for- 
bidden to  maintain  a  volunteer  force  for 
their  own  protection  in  a  territory  extend- 
ing to  1000  miles  in  length  and  inhabited 
by  10,000  persons,  to  whom  the  governor 
offered  the  services  of  a  force  of  fifty  soldier?. 
Consequently  their  houses  were  demolished 
and  their  crops  burned  by  the  natives  whose 
reserves  of  land  reniained  uncultivated.  The 
governor  seemed  to  be  concerned  in  opposing 
the  natives  to  the  settlers  who  had  been  pre- 
pared to  inati'uct  and  improve  them,  and 
eventually  the  whole  scheme  was  irretrievably 
ruined  by  the  ignorance  and  arrogance  of  the 
governor  and  hia  officials,  and  tlie  indifference 
and  apparent  incompetency  of  the  colonial 
office,  under  Lord  Stanley,  to  understand  the 
true  bearing  of  events.  The  case  of  the  colon- 
ists therefore  became  an  appeal,  which  was  in 
fact  a  bitter  accusation  against  the  colonial  sec* 
retary  and  his  department,  or  as  ]Mr.  Charles 
Butler,  the  friend  fuid  pupil  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,  said,  **It  is  in  truth  the  history  of  the  war 
which  the  colonial  office  has  cfiiried  on  against 
the  colony  of  New  Zealand.  Is  this  an  exag- 
gerated erpre'^sion?  What  enemy  of  the  Bri- 
tish name  and  race  could — what  civilized 
enemy  would — have  brought  such  ruin  on  a 
British  colony?" 

Of  coui-se  though  a  promising  aud  earnest 
enterprise  had  been  thwarted,  and  a  number 
of  energetic  and  honest  men  who  had  sought 
to  found  a  new  colony  had  been  ruined,  the 
country  itself  had  so  many  natural  ad^i^n- 
tages  that  the  settlements  were  not  absolutely 
destroyed,  and  when  at  length  Governor  Grey 
arrived  and  set  about  doing  for  New  Zealand 
what  he  had  previously  done  for  South  Aus- 
tralia, there  was  a  revival  of  interest,  and 
after  the  raids  of  the  natives  had  been  sup* 
pressed  and  a  better  feeling  restored,  the 
colonists  were  left  with  greater  freedoB 
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iM^tion  to  settle  thetr  own  affairs,  mid  tbe  pro- 
sperity of  the  community  began  to  develop 
even  iruder  the  adverae  conditions  which 
tieoessarily  followed  a  period  of  licensed  dis- 
order. 

It  h:ia  been  convenieut  to  recount  thus 
briefly  the  events  which  led  to  the  reiter- 
ated apjieal  of  the  colonies  for  permiaaiun  to 
elect  their  own  representative  government,  in 
urder  that  we  may  refdize  what  was  tlie  situ- 
ation wlien  in  1850  the  question  of  colonial  ad- 
ministration was  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
parliament.  That  it  should  have  demanded 
and  received  partial  redress  was  a  remarkable 
event,  the  momentous  importance  of  which 
was  intensified  by  the  almost  immediate  in- 
crease of  emigration,  and  by  the  subaeqnent 
discoveries  which  tempted  such  vast  numbers 
of  persons  to  the  Australian  gold-fields, 

Aa  early  as  1840  Sir  William  Moleawortli 
liad  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  penalty  of  trans^portation  should  be  abol- 
ished and  the  penitentiai^y  system  of  punish- 
ment adopted  in  its  stead  aa  soon  as  practi- 
cable, and  that  the  funds  to  be  deiived  from 
the  sale  of  waste  lauds  in  New  South  Wales 
and  Yan  Die  men's  Land  ought  to  be  antici- 
pated by  means  of  loans  on  that  security^  for 
the  purpose  of  i>romoting  extensive  emigra- 
tion to  those  colonies.  The  resolution  did  not 
go  to  a  division, 

Aa  we  have  seen,  the  various  provinces  of 
the  Austi-alasiau  colonies  differed  consider- 
ably in  their  conditions,  but  they  alike  de- 
aired  the  privilege  or  the  right  of  internal 
self-government,  if  not  of  a  complete  repre- 
sentative legislature  elected  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. When  those  which  had  been  penal 
settlements  ceased  to  receive  criminals  sen- 
tenced to  transportation,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  passenger  vessels  increased  the  num- 
ber of  free  emigmnts,  this  desire  gi'ew  into  a 
repeated  and  emphatic  demand.  It  was  no 
earlier  tlian  1 770  that  Captain  Cook  had  huided 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  peninsula  which 
came  to  be  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  that  Port  Jackson  had  been  named  after 
the  sailor  who  first  saw  land.  The  New  Hol- 
land of  the  old  Dutch  navigator  Abel  Taxman, 
wlio  liad  explored  the  coast  in  1644,  had  been 


renamed  New  South  WaJefl  by  lh»  Englisb 
explorer  in  1777  when  the  Britiab  ctaiidant 

was  [»lanted  on  its  shoresi  and  ihitf  first  »ettlr 
ment  became  the  mother  ootiairj  of  the  prr 
sent    great  Australian   colony.      la  Marthf 
1787,   the  "first   fleet"  of  eleven  tnaspcrrt 
sbifks,  under  comouuid  of  Oiptain  Pluliipii 
H^I.  ship  SirittSj  sailed  to  New  South  Wals^^ 
with  5G5  males  and  192  females  «iid  a  goArd 
of  marinoBi  in  ail  lOao  souja.     After  eighi 
montlis*  pnsaiige  they  i^e.aehiMl  Botany  Bay  ia 
safety — a  swampy,  sandy,  ill- watered  ]iba, 
with  a  shallow  harbour,  and  eicpoeed  to  tk 
attacks  of    the    fierce  and    hostile  natitrti. 
Phillip  searched  northwards  and  camfi  to  id 
inlet  set  down  in  tiie  chart  of  Captain  Cook'i 
ejtpedition  aa  a  boat  harbour.     This  wa**  P«t 
Jackson ;  but  the  magnificent  haven  of  Sfd- 
ney  Cove,  veiled  from  the  view  of  Jack^m  the 
sailor  by  the  high  headlands,  was  dlscoverBi 
to  the  great  delight  of  Captain  Phillip,  wtio 
hastened  to  remove  his  fleet  fi^^m  Botur  Bit, 
where  the  first  convict  settlement  comnMettori 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1788.    The  hve  ito^ 
of  the  colony  wiua  then  2  bulk,  5  cows,  1  IiOP^ 
3  mai^s,  3  colts,  2d  sheep*  19  gofttii  74  f^ 
5  rjtbbita*  18  turkeys,  29  geese,  35  dncUiBd 
210  fowls.     In  the  following  mooth  £  lioQi 
and  4  cows  were  lost  in  the  busli,  an  emil 
which,  setious  as  it  may  have  seemsd  UtHa 
new  colonists,  was  destined  to  hare  vefl  u&' 
portant  results,  for  these  aiiimalSy  crossing  1^ 
sandy  tracts  around   Sydney,  found  a  gr«* 
pasture  about  forty  miles  from  the  setlltntf"' 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hawksbury,  and  1^ 
multiplied  into  a  herd  laz^e  and  fierce  euuQ|li 
to  keep  the  natives  at  a  distance.    Tlic  w* 
settlement  was  exposed  to  great  hanlilui* 
The  stores  failed,  ;ind  there  were  but  i^d? 
crops,  and  as  more  prisoners  wens  arnvioif 
the  governor  seat  the  Sirius  with  a  pwtj  * 
marines  to  take  poasession  of  Korlolk  hw» 
but  the  ship  waa  wrecked^  the  proviaioB*  l<»*t 
and  the  people  had  to  live  on  ll  *^^ 

that  swarmed  in  the  locality  ii«  ^^^ 

crop  could  be  harvested.  Then  the  <m^i^ 
at  Sydney  mutinied,  twenty  of  them  #ap*» 
and  started  "  to  go  to  China  by  *«iuC  ^ 
those  who  survived  were  ^  k  to  lb» 

settlement  half -starved.  'h  oo^ 
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.Uurks  ou  the  colonists.  Supplioe  of  food 
had  to  he  sent  for  from  Batavioi  and  the  Caj^te. 
But  for  the  plentiful  supply  of  fish  in  Botany 
hay  and  Fort  Jackson  tlie  people  must  have 
fiuuishcd.  Then  agriculture  %vaa  gradually 
broi^ht  into  systematic  operation.  Land  was 
graated  to  the  few  free  settlers  and  to  eman- 
cipated priaonerSj  and  several  of  the  marines 
became  colon ista  ufion  being  furnished  with 
dothee,  implements,  seed,  grain,  live-stock, 
stores,  and  rations  for  eighteen  months.  Event- 
Hiilly  they  and  the  other  free  colonists  were 
permitted  to  engage  as  labourers  as  many  of 
the  [jfisoners  as  they  could  undertake  to  feed 
ftnd  clothe,  and  this  w  as  the  origin  of  the 
"iusigument  system,"  which  waa  said  to  have 
worked  well  enough  by  relieving  the  treasury 
Iroin  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  prisoners, 
and  9i  the  same  time  separating  them  from 
iFieir  associates  and  placing  them  under  the 
diructiun  of  re^pectiible  families.  It  waa 
through  tlie  abuse  of  the  system  by  granting 
naiagmnents  of  pnaon  labourers  to  convicts 
tliemsetves  after  their  emancipation  or  the 
expiry  of  their  sentence,  that  the  subsequent 
evlb  arose.  The  mischief  was  mauifold|  and 
added  not  a  little  to  tlie  struggles  through 
which  the  colony  had  to  pass  in  its  early 
experience.  In  addition  to  floods,  storms,  and 
•lardty^  which  more  than  once  nearly  resulted 
in  actual  famine^  the  vice  of  intemperance  was 
a  promitient  factor  in  the  general  obstacles  to 
progreaH.  There  was  no  currency — no  coin  in 
(act — and  rum  became  the  standard  of  value 
and  the  chief  article  of  ordinary  exchange. 
Not  only  the  chief  othcera  and  the  settlers^  but 
Gouvicts  and  soldiers^  bartered  it,  and  licenses 
to  retAil  flpdrits  were  conferred  on  the  privi- 
leged dasa  of  society.  The  military  staff  be* 
mme  demoralised  by  this  huckstering,  and 
the  iriee  of  drunkenness,  added  to  the  com- 
pjuutiv©  scarcity  of  re|)u table  women,  occa* 
tfioned  so  much  depravity  that  in  1806  two- 
thirdaof  the  children  annually  born  were  ille- 
giUmAte.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
haDging  and  shooting  and  bushranging,  and 
iod«ty  wna  in  a  rough  condition  even  where 
it  wiM  not  permeated  by  the  criminal  dement. 
f^vijiions  and  other  art  ides  were  dear,  and 
pobU'C  (Mcurity  was  not  established.    Some  of 


the  worst  elements  of  a  convict  selllemeut 
were  in  full  view,  and  Nevr  South  Wales  ha«l 
to  pass  through  remarkable  vicissitudes  of 
wild  speculation,  extravagance,  bankiniptcics, 
mortgages,  panics,  and  public  disasters,  before 
it  came  out  of  its  distresses  and  i^howed  its 
amazing  capacity  for  progressive  success. 
Several  events  contributed  to  its  ultimate 
pi'ospertty.  As  early  as  1S03  the  first  move- 
ment had  been  made  towards  the  success  of 
the  great  staple  trade  by  which  it  has  since 
risen  to  wealth  and  imi»ortance»  In  that 
year  Mr.  John  Macarthur  brought  to  Eng- 
land samples  of  wool  grown  by  himself  in  the 
colony,  and  showed  them  to  some  brokers 
here,  who,  foreseeing  the  advantage  that 
would  be  gained  to  Great  Britiiin  by  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  Australian  ileece 
to  compete  with  those  of  Spain  and  Saxony, 
obtained  for  IVIr.  Macarthur  a  grant  of  land 
suitable  for  sheep- reiuing,  and  a  sulficient 
number  of  assigned  convicts  as  labourers. 
His  success  was  at  first  subject  to  many 
variations,  but  at  length  the  euterpi  ise  proved 
80  profitable  tlmt  sheep-farming  became  the 
general  pursuit  of  the  colony. 

In  1831  the  system  of  granting  crown  lands 
as  rewards  for  service  to  the  state,  or  as  free 
gifts  for  the  encouragement  of  settlens,  and  to 
induce  them  to  employ  and  maintain  convicts, 
was  abandoned,  and  knd  was  sold,  that  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  the  immigration  of 
free  and  respectable  i^^rsons  might  be  assisted. 
The  first  upset  price  of  laud  sold  by  auction 
was  5#.  an  acre,  but  by  1838  it  was  raised  by 
Lord  Glenelg  to  12*.,  and  Lord  Stfiuley  raised 
it  still  fui'ther  to  j£l  an  acie;  but  Sydney 
was  lising  into  imporLince,  considerable  sums 
of  mutiey  have  recently  been  made  by  the 
sale  of  plots  which  origiiially  cost  only  a  few 
pounds  or  shillings,  and  knd  in  the  town  had 
reached  an  enormous  value  before  the  latter 
rise  took  place  in  1842.  Meanwhile  the  con- 
dition of  society  had  been  singularly  unattrac- 
tive, because  of  dilTerences  in  the  manner 
of  treating  the  convict  or  ex -convict  pop- 
ulation. One  governor  held  the  opinion 
th/it  a  return  to  good  conduct,  and  tried  in- 
tegiity  should  be  sufficient  atonement  for 
past  offences,  and  should  be  a  title  to  restora- 
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tion  to  the  pface  in  society  which  hnd  been 
forfcittMl.  This  view  was  accompanied  b>*  the 
discouragement  of  free  immigration ;  but  the 
next  governor  held  a  diiferent  policy,  and 
made  a  decided  difi^erenoe  in  his  conduct  to 
the  convicts  whose  term  of  servitude  had  ex- 
pired. As  the  numbers  of  fi*ee  colonists  and 
convicts  were  about  equal  bb  far  as  the  male 
population  wm  concerned,  these  changes 
brought  alxjut  injurious  alternations  of  feel- 
ing and  bitter  rivalry  between  the  two  classes, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  a  third  authority  oould 
do  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  elements.  In 
1833  there  were  22,798  free  males  against 
21,845  male  convicts,  and  13,453  free  females 
against  £698  female  convicts,  but  of  the  free 
population  about  half  were  liberated  convicts. 
In  1840  the  number  of  convicts  aasigned  to 
private  service  was  above  21,000,  and  six 
year&  later,  and  even  up  to  the  i)enod  to 
which  we  shall  presently  retuni,  when  the 
colonial  government  measures  were  brought 
forward  in  1849,  the  "society"  of  New  South 
Wales  recognized,  not  without  a  certain  bitter- 
oess,  tliat  many  of  the  "old  hand  a/*  the  con- 
\'ict  settlers  or  their  successora,  ha*l  attained 
to  positions  of  wealth,  and  were  able  to  in- 
dulge in  a  lujcury  and  display  which  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  even  the  more  aristocnitic  of 
the  colonists,  and  were  significant  of  a  pluto- 
cracy  able  to  purchase  anything  except  the 
entree  to  those  exclusive  cii-clea  maiutaiued  by 
theii*  poorer  official  and  aristoci*atic  neigh- 
bours* 

On  tbe  20th  of  August;  1840,  the  transport- 
ation of  convicts  to  Kew  South  "Wales  came 
to  an  end,  and  offenders  were  only  sent  to 
Van  Diemen'a  Land  and  its  dependency  Nor- 
folk Island,  while  Cockatoo  Island,  a  natural 
hulk  situated  about  two  miles  above  Sydney, 
in  the  creek  between  Port  Jackson  and  the 
Paramatta  Biver,  received  the  evil-doers  from 
New  South  Wales  itaeif.  It  would  bo  out  of 
the  course  of  these  pages  to  enter  into  any  inci- 
dental allusions  to  the  horrors  of  these  places; 
but  it  may  eaaily  be  surmised  that  the  dread- 
ful disclosiu'es  of  tlie  vile  moral  condition  of 
the  wretches  who  were  there  under  punish- 
ment had  a  considerable  effect  in  pix)curiiig* 
a  summary  abolition  of  the  system  of  tr^ms- 


portation,  and  stimulated  the  eolonliti 
Bch'ea  to  protest  a^^nst  the  continued 
tion  by  the  dregs  of  British  prisooa 
which  hail  grown  to  a  free  and  Tirtiii 
mnnity.  In  1850  not  abore  37^ 
were  undergoing  punishment  of  any  kinil, 
and  there  was  [inctty  well  an  <a)d  to  tjie 
system  which  during  its  course  hftd  introduced 
60,000  offenders,  by  whose  agezicj  it  may  be 
said  that  the  colony  was  &rst  redeemed  from 
savagery  and  prejtared  for  a  neguiar  Eiuo. 
pean  family.  Of  these  150,000  about  38,000 
ware,  in  1850,  tiUing  respectable  (loeitjoiift  a 
life,  and  earning  their  livelihood  in  the  mail 
creditable  manner^ 

Though  the  transportation  of  convicts  from 
Great  Britain  to  New  South  Wales  had  cold 
in  1840,  it  was  not  till  1852  that  Van  DwaiBtt^ 
Land  was  relieved  from  the  infiiitjoa,  «d 
by  that  time  it  had  become  a  rapidly  inatm- 
log  and  prosperous  colony,  its  name  h&tiiig 
been  popularly  changed  to  Tasmania,  ofttf 
Tasman,  the  first  discoverer.  That  district  of 
New  South  Wales  known  as  Port  Fhini|i« 
Australia  Felix  had  been  foimed  into  a  e«p«l«te 
Colony  under  the  name  of  Victoria^  and  iml 
taken  the  foremost  place  in  tlie  history  dm 
Australasian  posseasionS; because  of  tbe^dio 
and  enormous  rush  of  emigrants  to  its  newlj 
discovered  gold-fields,  of  which  we  sboil  h^t* 
more  to  say  presently.  It  may  eawlj  I* 
imagined,  however,  that  the  English  fi>i«Tii- 
ment  had  met  with  what  at  one  tim«  |*^ 
peared  to  be  an  insurmountable  difUcd^j  i^ 
answering  the  question,  What  are  wts  t*J  •l" 
with  our  convicts  sentenced  in  i  '• 

penal  servitude,  or  to  life-long  d«  "' 

punishment?  Befoie  a  nj9Xiim  of  ^otvi 
labf>nr  in  thi«  country  eou! '  '  '  la 

endeavour  was  made  to  iJi  ' 

New  South  Wales  again  Xo  receivo  cnnaial^ 
and  to  assign  some  portion  of  the  IabJ  ^ 
a  convict  settlement ;  but  there  wus  « i<WO| 
an  opposition  to  it  that,  though  for  mnac  ^^^ 
the  subject  was  diacuBSod,  the  |m)p<«»l  **** 
finally  rejected,  and  it  had  bccom*  •ri*!®^ 
that  the  whole  system  would  have  tii  he  aIi*^* 

i  L«tt«r  of  itr.  Dumas,  rlcrk  In  1 1  J  l  injtB** 

Mus'Jaj.  fourUi  tnlitioo«  im* 
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doiied,  us  it  WASf  hy  the  new  organization  of 
TnamAUiA  in  the  following  year.  The  deter- 
minjition  of  the  colonists  no  longer  to  receive 
for  uittmnte  disposal,  cuiprita  whose  offences 
had  been  too  he^vy  for  the  shorter  termfi  of 
poniBlimenta  inflicted  in  English  jaUa,  had 
bcfett  already  tested  in  1848^  when  the  people 
d  ihe  Cvpe  of  Good  Hope  resolutely  refused 
to  receive  a  ship-load  of  priaonera  deported 
from  Bermudtu  It  had  been  represented  that 
at  leikst  one  or  other  of  the  colonies  might  be 
re«|uire<l  to  receive  political  prisoners  from  Ire- 
land or  elsewhere  whose  crimes  were  not  those 
tisuAlly  regarded  as  heinous  moral  offences, 
but  were  of  a  political  character;  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  colonists  at  the  Cape  would 
scarcely  object  to  a  penal  settlement  for  con- 
victs under  sentenci5  for  trciison  or  rebellion 
being  formed  in  some  portion  of  ilieir  terri- 
tory. This  explanation  was  regarded  as  only 
mn  afterthought  covering  an  attempt  to  renew 
the  system  of  transportation,  especially  as 
it  wafi  also  mentioned  that  at  the  Cape,  con- 
vict* might  Bupply  good  and  cheap  labour, 
at  the  game  time  be  subjected  to  reforma- 
social  in^uences.  The  Cape  colonists, 
however,  were  disinclined  to  obtain  labour  at 
the  price  of  being  responsible  for  the  safe- 
keeping  of  a  number  of  prisoners  who  might 
bring  many  evil  influences  into  their  homes. 
At  a  public  meeting  at  Cape  Town  veiy 
emphatic  resolutions  were  passed  to  tlie  eflect 
thjit  the  iuhabitants  resented  the  attenipteti 
iation,  and  would  use  every  means  in 
power  to  resist  it.  That  this  expression 
I  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  even  a  demon- 
Btration  of  physical  force  waa  evident  from 
the  exdted  temper  of  the  people,  but  happily 
they  proceeded  in  a  more  "constitutional'* 
itiannvr.  On  the  lUth  of  September  a  ship 
the  Ntptune  arrived  with  a  large  num- 
pri^vmers,  some  of  them  supposedly 
Irish  political  offenders,  from  Bermuda.  The 
anchoring  of  the  vessel  in  Simon's  Bay  was 
immediately  sticceeded  by  signals  of  alarm. 
The  great  gong  at  tlie  town*hall  was  sounded, 
the  l»ells  of  the  churches  were  rang  at  htUf- 
tttinute  time,  and  an  addreas  wm  instantly 
lent  to  Uje  governor*  Sir  Harry  Smith,  pray- 
tjig  **afl  iho  people  havo  determined  that  the 


convicts  must  not,  cannot,  and  shall  not  Le 
lauded  or  kept  in  any  parts  of  die  colony," 
that  the  Neptune  should  be  ordered,  after 
victualling,  to  leave  their  shores.  The  gover- 
nor was  in  a  dilemma,  and  endeavoured  to 
appease  the  excitement  by  promisiiig  that  he 
would  not  receive  the  convicts,  but  that  the 
ship  should  ride  at  anchor  in  Simon's  Bay  for 
the  month  or  six  weeks  during  which  he 
would  await  answers  to  his  deajiatches  nsking 
for  instructions  from  the  secretary  of  state. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  would  not 
wait  on  the  chanca  of  any  of  the  convicts 
being  smuggled  on  shore,  and  they  at  once 
stopped  the  supplies  of  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  government  revenue,  so  that  the  gov- 
ernor htmseLf  was  oliHged  to  have  bread  made 
and  baked  in  his  ow*n  house.  It  was  so  evi- 
dent that^the  temper  of  the  oolony  waa  roused 
to  a  pitch  that  would  endanger  the  authority 
of  the  governor,  and  would  perhaps  result  in 
a  rebellion  against  British  authority,  tliat  the 
jwint  was  conceded,  and  Uie  Ncptum  was 
ordered  away  without  landing  a  single  con- 
vict. The  protest  against  transportation  of 
felons  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  colonies  as  penal  settlements,  waa 
effectual  and  its  reaulta  were  permanent. 

This  unmistakable  reaiHtanoe  to  retrogres- 
aive  measures,  and  the  complaints  of  misrule, 
extravagance,  and  tyrannous  suppression  else- 
where,  pressed  the  necessity  for  a  reform  of 
colonial  government  on  the  attention  of  par- 
liament, and  events  in  Canada  had  not  been 
without  a  very  definite  bearing  on  the  same 
topic.  The  legislature  of  the  Lower  Province 
had  pa^ed  a  bill  granting  indemnities  U) 
people  whoae  pro|>erty  had  been  injured  dur- 
ing the  relMjIlion  or  insurrection  of  1837-8, 
and  this  had  be<«n  strongly  opposed  by  the 
British  party  in  the  province,  for  the  alleged 
reason  that  it  would  be  tantamount  to  com- 
pensating many  of  those  peraons  who  bad 
actually  taken  a  [lait  in  the  disturbance,  and 
would  be  holding  out  to  disaffection  a  premium 
taken  from  the  law-abiding  tax-payers  of  the 
community.  In  spite  of  these  objections  the 
bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and 
received  the  assent  of  Lord  Elgin,  the  gover- 
nor of  the  colony.    The  effect  of  this  was  that 
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the  objecton,  vrho  had  claimed  to  represent 
the  obderveiB  of  tbe  kw,  themsalres  raised  a 
serious  riot,  during  which  the  parliameut 
house  uf  the  pit>viuce  was  destroyed,  a  great 
cktal  of  violence  had  to  be  suppressed,  and  au 
itjqULry  into  the  circumstances  hiwl  to  l>e  made 
in  the  House  of  Commoiis,  where  Lord  EJgin 
was  warmlj  attacked  for  aasenting  to  the 
meaaure  which  had  caused  the  dLHturbance. 
His  conduct  was  defended  on  the  ground 
that  no  person  euuld  be  treated  us  a  rebel 
unless  pix>of  weie  given  of  his  having  taken 
a  port  in  the  insurrection^  and  that  anyone 
claiming  compensation  for  loss  of  property 
could  not  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  prove 
that  he  was  innocent  of  having  participated 
in  the  rehelliou.  The  party  in  Canada  who 
liad  objected  to  the  bill  on  the  ground  of  its 
possible  encouragement  to  rebek  bad  not  been 
alow  to  commence  an  insurrection  on  their 
own  account.  Lord  Elgin  had  been  pelted 
with  atones  on  his  return  from  the  parliament 
house  after  giving  his  assent  to  the  billj  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  ministers  were  sacked, 
and  as  we  have  seen  the  legislative  building 
itself  was  destroyed.  Mr.  Roebuck  depre- 
cated any  interference  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  the  expression  of  their  opinion  by 
the  Canadians,  The  money  which  was  to  be 
paid  in  indemnities  was  Canadian  and  not 
English  money,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  opposed 
to  this  view^  and  pointed  out  that  the  fact 
that  the  sanction  of  the  crown  was  required 
to  any  measure  brought  the  matter  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  house.  On  the  motion  for 
going  into  committee  of  supply,  after  ai'guing 
the  question  whether  the  Indemnity  Act  was 
brought  forwartl  for  tJie  purpose  of  compen- 
nating  those  wlio  had  been  innocent  suSerens, 
or  for  the  indemnification  of  those  who  had 
borne  arms  against  the  state,  he  contended 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  act 
of  indemnification  demanded  imperial  oon- 
sidenition^  and  that  the  measure  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and 
brought  forward  several  illustrations  which 
he  stated  were  proofs  of  the  intentions  of  the 
framers  of  the  act  not  to  treat  participation 
in  the  rebellion  as  a  disqualification  for  com- 
[nmsation.     He  did  not  call  for  the  reversal  of 


the  act,  but  for  an  aasnrunce  from  the  goi 
ment  that  rebels  ibotxld  not  be  indemahM 

under  it,  and  for  evidence  to  prove  thit 
jiarties  claiming  mt»uey  had  taken  no  pairC  ta 
the  rebellion*  Unless  the  government  ^f» 
this  assurance,  he  recommended  that  tho  rati*^ 
fication  of  the  act  should  be  suspend*>d  till  tin 
colonial  legishiture  had  the  opportonity  <tf 
amending  it. 

Lord  Jokn  EusBell,  however,  asnsnrvd  Mr. 
Gladstone*fl  speech,  as  om*  likely  to  tncreaflr 
the  antagoniidm   of  parties  in   Canada^  add 
announced  the  determination  of  tha  gov«rs- 
ment  to  leave  the  act  in  operation.    A  lioitilfi 
motion  by  hh\  Herriea  for  an  address  prariiJE 
her  majeaty  to  withhold   her  aaciit  to  tfte 
measure  was  lost  by  291  votes  to  l&OL    Tb 
question  of  colonial  government  win  mov  Ic- 
fore  the  house,  and  after  one  or  two  tnrfTectM^^I 
propositions,  Sir  W.  Molesworth  later  tu  w^ 
session  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  royal  commission  to  io<}itiie 
into  the  administration  of  the  colonial  puMt- 
sions,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  cwwei 
of  colonial  complaint,  decreaaing  the 
colonial  government,  and  giving  fm 
individual  enterprise  in  the  businea  i 
izing.      The   motion   was   seconded   i^    -•• 
Hume,  and  Mr*  Gladstone  supix^rted  it  in  ^t 
interests  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  cdaio- 
tenance  of  our  connection  with  them.   ^ 
W.  Molesworth  in  his   Introduction  of  ^ 
propoeal, alleged  that  the  nuegovenirnvnt  of  tl>^ 
colonial  office,  convict  emigration,  aad  rAh^f 
causes  which  a  commission  might  ht  aUt  to 
investigate  now  turned  the  tide  of  colaniatwu 
ftx»m  our  own  settlements.    The  motion  w» 
rejected  by  the  government  on  the  grnuui 
that  the  question  should  be  brought  totf^*^ 
by  ministers  on  their  own  re^ponnibility  uudtf 
the  control  and  supervision  i  "nt.   H 

waa  therefore  negatived  b\  <  tfl  ?J>» 

and  the  main  subject  was  shelved  till  th&  fol* 
lowing  year,  when  the  results  of  the  alunti 
which  had  been  marlc  in  thn  navigation  M 
and  the  changes  which  liad  taken  pboo  iu  t 
relation  between  llie  mother  country  ami 
colonies  helped  to  revivts  the  subJL^cL  W  tw 
ministry  brought  in  a  bill  for 
ment  of  colonial  govemmesty  l,^  » 
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liftii  settlements  more  coutml  over  their 
own  alfidra  bj  meana  of  a  new  legislative  con- 
stitutiutu 

Tlie  ileinaiidB  by  the  colonist*  for  a  complete 
«3DIHitrol  of  their  own  affairs  and  for  elective 
popukr  govemraent  had  been  aLready  pro- 
moted by  a  Colonial  Reform  Association,  which 
had  been  active  in  disseminating  information 
on  the  subject;  and  the  Australian  Colonies 
Government  Bill  was  at  length  introduced  by 
Lord  John  Russell.  It  was  far  from  being  so 
complete  a  measure  as  the  advocates  of  poli- 
tical progress  desired  for  the  colonies,  and  met 
with  much  opposition  on  various  grounds. 
Mr.  GkcUtone,  who  represented  the  opinion 
of  niauy  members,  objected  that  in  each  Ana- 
tniliau  constitution  there  was  to  be  only  a 
Hiu^Ie  chamber  instead  of  an  upper  and  a 
lower  house,  and  he  auppijrted  an  amendment 
by  Mr»  Walpole,  that  the  chambers  should  be 
divided — one  being  nominated  by  the  crown, 
the  other  elected  by  the  colonists.  This 
Amendment  waa  lost,  however.  On  the  report 
[g  brought  tip,  Sir  W.  Molesworth  moved 
'for  the  recommittal  of  the  bill,  for  the  purfjose 
of  omitting  some  clauat^,  in  order  to  give  the 
oolonies  a  more  complete  government,  inde- 

Kd«&t  of  the  control  and  interposition  of  the 
mial  olHce;  and  this  abo  was  supported  by 
GIa4l stone  on  the  ground  that  it  was  most 
iin|.M:>rtant  to  emancipate  the  colonies  from  the 
oonlrol  of  the  govei-nment  at  home,  as  far  as 
wna  consistent  with  imperial  interests.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  accordance  with  the  position 
wiiicb  be  then  sustained  towards  the  church, 
not  altogether  because  of  his  representing 
Oxford,  but  consistently  with  the  attitude 
which  he  had  always  assumed  with  reganl  to 
ibc  anthority  of  chui'di  government  within 
tta  own  sphere,  also  pmposed  an  ecclesiastical 
c"  !)  for  the  Australian  colonies,  con- 

t»'i  ^  it  intitead  of  the  a}'stem  of  estab- 
liilMd  religion  prevailing  there  for  any  useful 
|mrpOAo,  Uie  diurch  waa  simply,  like  those  of 
llw  sects,  a  stipendiary  church,  although  the 
ptmet  of  appointments  to  benefices  la}^  witli 
the  governor.  There  were  no  ecclesiastical 
OOOltA  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline :  all 
diM^ipIinr  liad  to  emanate  from  the  Prerogative 
CimriM  of  thp  ini^vifi. .'  <4  C^iuterburv  at  the 


other  side  of  the  world.  The  bishop  waa 
powerless,  unless  he  acted  with  arbitrary  des- 
potism and  without  any  forms  of  judicial 
procedure;  and  if  he  did  this,  the  right  to 
appeal  wiis  a  right  upon  paper  alone.  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposed,  inasmuch  as  the  colonial 
church  was  excluded  from  the  rights  axul 
privileges  of  eatabliabment,  to  untie  its  hands 
from  all  disabilities,  and  let  it  fall  back  on  its 
original  freedom*  With  this  object  be  moved 
that  a  clause  be  added  to  the  bill,  enacting 
that  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  in  commun- 
ion with  the  church,  in  the  several  colonies, 
should  have  power  to  meet  from  time  to  time, 
and  make  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  ec- 
clesiaBtical  affairs.  The  objections  to  these 
proposals  were,  that  they  attempted  to  graft 
upon  the  bill  a  sort  of  legislative  convocation 
or  ecclesiastical  synod  for  the  church,  indepen- 
dent of  the  local  legislature,  a  convocation 
which,  while  it  would  have  been  constituted 
of  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  contained  a  clause 
practically  nullifying  the  lay  element,  by 
making  the  assent  of  the  Australian  bishops 
essential  to  the  efficacy  of  tlie  acts  of  convo- 
cation. Some  critics  outside  the  house  said 
that,  judging  from  the  results  of  episcopal  ad- 
ministration in  the  Old  World,  it  would  have 
been  **hard  to  deliver  over  the  New  to  the 
like  tender  mercies."  This  was  intended  to 
point  at  the  existence  of  an  eccleaiasticfd  sine- 
cure, worth  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  alleged 
to  have  been  appropriated  by  tlie  jmmate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  son,  and  at  the  Bishop  of 
London's  palliation  of  that  procedure  by 
referring  to  the  enormity  of  an  episcopal  pre- 
decessor, who  had  appointed  a  8on  of  six 
months  old  to  a  similar  office,  and  so  secured 
it  to  him  for  seventy  years.  The  explan- 
ation of  the  appointment  made  by  the  primate 
wan,  that  by  a  recent  act  the  legislature  could 
reduce  the  salary  or  increase  the  duty  if  it 
was  so  decided;  but  the  subject  of  church 
livings  in  the  gift  of  high  dignitaries  was  at  the 
moment  a  palixf  ul  one,  in  consequence  of  some 
disclosures  which  had  been  made  during  the 
discussions  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission 
BUI,  which  was  then  pending.  Of  course  this 
had  only  a  theoretical  or  rather  an  allusive 
reference  to  Mi'.  Gladstone's  proposals  respect- 
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iug  the  Austral mn  Colonied  Bill,  but  the  whole 
subject  was  peculiarly  irritating.  Eventually 
Mr.  Labouclieres  opposition  to  the  proposed 
B/nocb  of  the  colonial  cliun^h  closed  the 
debate^  and  the  propoaida  were  rejwted,  Chi 
the  third  reading,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone 
moved  an  amendment  for  suspending  the 
passing  of  the  bill  till  the  colonies  ahould  have 
liad  an  opportunity  of  consideiing  ita  pro- 
visions  aa  well  as  the  proposals  to  vary  them 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  house.  He 
objected  to  the  bill  because  it  permitted,  and 
even  implied  and  required,  the  const^int  inter- 
ference  of  the  autliorities  at  home  in  the  local 
a  flairs  of  the  colon  iea;  because  it  gave  power  to 
the  requiaition  of  two  colonies  to  form  a  gen- 
eral assembly,  which  would  exercise  legislative 
power  over  all ;  and  because  the  constitution 
gave  the  Australian  colonies  only  one  legislative 
cliamber  in  each  colony,  while  the  same  gov- 
ernment which  had  decreed  this,  had  granted 
to  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a 
chambei*  of  representatives  and  a  legislative 
council  based  on  the  principle  of  election. 
There  was  much  force  in  many  of  the  objec- 
tions made,  nnd  they  Bup|K)rted  the  original 
ameodmenta  of  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  but  it 
wai  felt  tbaty  imperfect  as  the  ministerial 
meaanre  might  be,  it  was  a  considerable 
advance  on  the  existing  system,  and  conUiineil 
the  elements  of  an  independent  government 
which  might  be  practically  exercised  without 
entirely  abolishing  the  colonial  office  or  trans- 
porting  it  to  the  iiutip«xles.  On  a  division 
the  motion  of  Mr,  Gladstone  wa;s  lost,  the 
votes  being  226  against  128.  Mr.  Hoebnck, 
who  was  its  seconder,  acted  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  aa  teller  in  the  division,  and  ^Ir.  Dis- 
raeli was  on©  of  the  supporters  of  the  minority. 
It  was  time  that  some  decided  reformation 
ahould  be  made  in  colonial  government,  and 
tliat  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Auatrahan 
settlementa  should  be  administered  by  lo<^ 
anthoriti^  for  those  gr:ind  possessions  of 
the  British  crown  were  rapidly  increasing  in 
importance*  The  tide  of  immigration  was 
already  surging  upon  the  shore  of  the  new 
world,  which  was  becoming  the  nursery  of 
another  if  not  a  greater  Britain^  the  cradle 
of  another  family  of  the  Anglo*S:ixon  race* 


Plana  for  promoting  emigratiott  hfl 
of  carefully  organixad  aasociatiota  wer«  imilf 
public,  and  were  immediately  suceesBfuI  m 
conveying  to  the  new  land  of  plenty,  the  verf 
persons  who  were  moat  needed  tlierc,  bat  wlw 
found  it  diihcult  here  to  obtain  subsist^aci; 
and  it  is  worth  remembering  that  they  we« 
often  accompanied  by  persons  with  from  ;£50U 
to  jC5(KK)  cajiital,  who  were  going  out  to  leCtlfl 
in  farming  and  grazing  or  other  ooi3upaiii<»Bi, 
and  frequently  arranged  for  the  servio 
their  poorer  feilow-fiasBengerB.  This,  i& 
was  a  part  of  the  successful  system  in^titutcil 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Chidiiolm  vui 
supported  by  the  advice  and  assiaUiicv  ol* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert  and  othen, 
who  not  only  gave  tbeir  attention  to  the  ex- 
cellent scheme,  but  supported  it  with  hand* 
some  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  bad  organiced  t  cmd- 
mittee  for  raising  funds  and  sending  onA 
companies  of  female  emigrants  under  propeff 
supervision.  The  greater  number  of  these  «iBi- 
grants  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  society'i  ttpitf^ 
ations  were  needlewomen  and  ecmffiUiMfa 
There  was  also  a  British  Ladies'  Femide  Emi- 
gmtiott  Society,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Argrl* 
was  chairman,  not  established  with  tlitf  fvt^ 
of  directly  promoting  emigration,  bat  mtb 
the  admirable  intention  of  elevat  it- 

acter  of  those  who  were  leaving  '" 

covin  try,  and  who  would  form  the  baFis  fitA 
which  society  in  the  colonies  would  lit  built 
up.  Among  its  principal  objects  were  tlw 
establishment  of  homes  for  the  receptioo  of 
female  emigrants  before  they  left  this  counnt* 
providing  visitation  at  the  ports^  suppljiflo 
means  for  inatruetton  and  employment  JurUig 
the  voyage,  appointing  competent  niatroWf 
and  forming  oorre^ouding  aodeliai  in  Ac 
colonies  to  receive,  protect,  and  n 
grants  on  their  arrival.  The  h*>-' 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  also  reoeivrd  fuiui* 

from  an  association  formed  for    V    ' "^ 

of  improving  the  condition  of  * 
sending  out  with  each  emigrant  v_-    i 
lain  or  lay  teacher,  and  providing  li^^ 
with  books,  maps,  and  tools  and  matcriiJi  ^ 
manual  employment.     There  were,  In  ^^ 
numenitiB  AfiBoci&tioQa  fi'r  ilie  eiiiri:'««  purptf^ 
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of  praaiotiug  and  regulating  emigration  to 
th©  colonies,  and  giving  ad\nce,  inati'uclion, 
nnd  assistance  to  all  classeB  of  emigrants,  both 
in  home*  and  classes,  before  their  departure, 
dunng  the  outward  voyage,  and  on  their 
arrival  at  the  port  whei-e  they  landeil  for 
their  de«tiuatiou.    Of  coarse  some  of  these 

Torts  were  not  completely  sacoessful,  and 
WAS  much  to  leiu^n,  bm  well  as  much  to 
contend  with  in  the  character  and  dlBposition 
of  those  who  were  to  be  benefited.  It  was 
aeajly  impoaaible  to  ux^oid  some  disorder, 
occ^Lsionally  much  that  was  painful  and 

flerrent,  es|3ecially  during  the  voyage  of 
n>  ttumber  of  wromen  in  dhip&  not  yet  com- 
pletely aii-an ged  for  aecuriug  the  degree  of 
comfort  or  of  privacy  which  waa  desirable, 
if  not  necessary ;  but  the  efiforta  to  meet  the 
rapid  increase  of  emigration  by  w^ell- con- 
sidered and  practical  metho<U  of  obtaining 
decent  and  orderly  arrangements,  to  improve 
and  direct  the  emigrants  themselvi^,  and  to 
firovide  triistworthy  people  to  accom|»any  and 
protect  them  on  the  f>aaaag©,  were  praiseworthy 
Slid  mostly  very  aucceasful. 

Such  truly  philanthropic  efforts  were  in 
thonjugli  accordance  with  the  disposition  of 
Mr.  8idnt*y  Herbert  and  of  his  wife  (daughter 
of  Iklajor-general  Ashe  i  Court  and  niece  of 
tJie  first  Lord  Heytesbury),  who  since  their 
mArriage  in  1846  had  admirably  seconded 
bis  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  distress  of  the 
poor  nt«*dlewometi  of  London,  and  subse- 
quently devoted  her  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  soldiers  and  their  wives  and  families. 
The  name  of  Mrs,  Caroline  Chiisholm  con- 
tinues to  be  remembered  whenever  the  sub- 
feei  of  emigration  is  mentioned;  and  when  she 
left  Kugland  in  1854  to  take  up  her  permanent 
aboilo  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  for 
which  she  had  indirectly  done  such  faithful 
service,  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money 
wiu  subscribed  and  presented  to  her,  because 
it  WBS  known  that  she  had  freely  given  away 
Iter  own  means  of  support,  and  also  because 
si  VFMB  believed  that  she  would  still  be  in  some 
maaae  «  public  servant,  ready  and  willing  to 
tid  by  her  advice  and  active  influence  the 
if  emigration  and  the  welbbeing  of 
fbo  Were  leaving  the  mother  country. 


It  was  in  Sydney  ihskt  Mrs.  Chisholm'a 
admiiable  efforts  ia  favour  of  emigrants 
began,  but  her  benevolent  work  had  com- 
menced much  earlier.  In  1830,  when  she  wai 
but  twenty  years  old,  she  hod  mamed  Captain 
Alexander  Clashohn,  with  whom  she  shoiiiy 
ttfterwai'ds  w^nt  to  Madras,  and  there  estab- 
lii^hed  a  sdiool  for  the  female  children  and 
orphans  of  Biitmh  soldiers,  an  institution 
which  was  remarkably  successful  until  in  1838 
her  husband  s  weak  health  compelled  bim  to 
leave  India.  He  removed  to  Sydney,  and 
there  Miis,  Chisholni  at  once  commenced 
benevolent  efforts  on  behalf  of  emigrants  and 
their  families,  lending  them  smidl  sums  of 
money,  establishing  a  temporary  asylum  where 
she  received  destitute  girls  until  she  could 
procure  situations  for  them,  and  generally 
advising  and  helping  ail  who  applied  to  her.     , 

In  1846  Captain  Chishulm  {tnd  his  wife  re- 
visited EngLind  after  tlieir  long  absence,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  Islington,  and  from 
that  date  to  1854,  when  she  returned  to  Syd- 
ney, Mrs*  Chisholm  w^as  occupied  in  estab- 
lishing her  "  Family  Colonization  Society,'*  in 
explaiuing  her  views  on  emigration  at  com- 
mittees and  public  meetings,  in  collecting 
passage -money  in  weekly  instidnients ;  in 
hel]>ing  emigrants  with  advances,  arranging 
for  the  classification  of  groups  of  families  and 
their  employees,  in  establishing  temf>orary 
homes  for  young  women  about  to  leave  the 
countiy,  and  in  organising  means  for  their 
reception  on  the  other  side.  These  and  many 
similar  l>enevolent  effoils  which  were  active  in 
1840  and  1850,  and  iifterwards,  were  certainly 
not  more  than  adequate  to  give  effectual  aid 
to  the  numbers  w^ho  were  suddenly  desirous  to 
try  their  fortunes  in  the  new  land. 

As  affording  some  data  for  estimating  noi 
only  the  enormous  increase  of  emigration,  but 
also  the  comparative  commercial  condition  of 
the  country,  we  may  quote  some  of  the  pub- 
lished returns,  to  which  a  very  able  reference 
was  made  by  Mr.  Washington  Wilks  in  his 
brief  volume  tiiicing  the  events  of  the  half 
century  ending  in  1S51. 

The  emigration  from  Ireland  was  so  great 
as  to  be  of  painful  significance,  and  it  miist 
be  remembered  that  the  exodus  from  that 
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country  waa  cbiefly  to  the  United  State*  of 
Amerioa.  The  pipuktiou  of  England  and 
Wal«8  was  17,905,831,  the  decenniai  increase 
oaiy  12  per  cettt.  The  total  population  of 
Great  Britiuu  and  Ireland  was  only  568,108 
more  in  IhSl  than  in  1841— tlmt  is,  27,452,262 
against  26,833^496;  and  the  increase  of  females 
was  considemhly  greater  than  that  of  maJes. 
The  population  of  Ireknd  was  ascertained  to 
be  6,615,794,  whereas  in  1841  it  was  8,175,124; 
in  1831  it  was  7,767,401  j  and  in  1821  it  was 
6,801,827.  Thus  instead  of  an  increase  of 
about  6  per  cent,  as  in  the  preceding  twenty 
years,  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  20  per 
cent.  The  population,  which  in  1841  had 
been  believed  to  have  exceeded  the  returns, 
had  been  reduced  nearly  300,CK>0  below  that 
of  1821,  80  that  it  was  to  be  inferred  that 
there  had  been  a  loes  of  population  of  about 
two  nj  ill  ions.  This  was  to  he  attributed  not 
alone  to  the  jx-rmanent  causes  of  Irish  decad- 
euce,  but  to  the  increase  of  our  facilities  for 
emigration.  Within  twenty  yeans  2,566,023 
persons  had  sailed  from  the  porta  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  following  table  will  show 
the  variations,  progress,  and  destinations  of 
the  numbers  of  those  who  left  the  country  t — 
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Of  the  Ij692,nc>a  persons  constituting  the 
emigration  in  the  intervjil  of  the  censuses  of 
1841  and  1851,  1,100,000  sailed  directly  from 
Irish  ports.  It  wa.s  known  that  of  the  re- 
maining half  million  a  large  proportion  had 
made  Liverpool  only  a  port  of  embarkation 
for  the  West,  and  it  was  thought  probiible  that 
<ae  the  increase  in  t}ie  population  of  Great 


Britain  had  exceeded  the  natural  ariinige  mtf^ 

numbers  of  Irish  hail  settled  in  oar  hr^ 
towns.  The  census  was  half  a  million  below 
the  average,  after  making  these  cadcuUttoDi 
for  emigration,  and  it  wtm  ajsked  had  tbt  1 
number  ])eriahed,  or  had  the  birth  mte  1 
90  seriously  diminished.  It  was  not  forgolttfti 
that  numbei-s  of  the  emtgrantB  were  {lea^c 
who  were  likely  to  be  {iarents,  and  that  th«* 
natural  offspring  of  Ireland  were  bom  m 
other  lands^  but  even  this  cousidezniion  left 
a  large  margin  for  untimely  deaths,  and  for 
an  unusual  diminution  of  the  number  of 
births. 

In  relation  to  the  returns,  which  were  of 
some  imjtortance  as  indications  of  the  ooia- 
mercial  condition  of  the  country,  the  foUoir- 
ing  table  will  be  interesting: — 
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Tliese  were  the  Egurea  that  toM  of  tfa* 
growth  and  progress  of  the  parent  cotxntjrf, 
and  the  young  colonies^  which  were  aoan  t* 
grow  i-apidly  to  gigantic  proportions^  v« 
already  opening  out  for  themselves  a  osntf  if 
vast  prosperity.  The  people  who  left  Eqg^sisl 
because  their  own  conditions  were  thoMol^ 
stant  jx»verty  and  ever- threatening  wA&tr^ 
to  a  land  of  apparently  tUimitable  ixaouwo 
2uid  constant  plenty;  Ji  huid  wltich  is  iB 
natural  productions  was  <me  of  golden  proiV 
in  docks  and  herds  and  grain^  and  Otnly  uttM 
the  host  of  willing  hands  who  U**yk  to  f* 
knowledge  and   labour  for  agriculture,  «i»*l 
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«kill  in  mechanical  handicrafts,  to  make  it 
truly  a  land  of  Goaheu.  Ajid  tlm  was  so  far 
veritjed  that  even  when,  a  year  after  the  date 
to  which  we  have  arrived,  the  first  startling 
note  of  auri>riae  and  wild  excitement  was 
nded,  and  the  rumour  of  the  discovery  of 

Id  in  Ytctoria  was  verified,  the  stampede 
to  the  "diggings'*  neither  overthrew  the 
colony,  nor  permanently  superseded  the  labour 
which  found,  when  the  mania  was  over,  the 
true  and  sustaining  source  of  wealth  to  be  the 
fertile   land   and  the  regular   industries,  to 

lich  mining  was  added  as  a  recognized  oc- 
npation,  yielding  in  the  main  a  reguUled 
mie  of  profit  to  ordinary  labour.  The  ex- 
ceptional great  suceedses  of  minen?  were  wich  as 
may  find  occasional  parallels  in  the  discoveries 
or  inventions  that  produce  large  fortunes  in 

riciiltui*al,  or  more  frequently,  in  n^eohimical 
I  commercial  pursuits*  Tljis  regulating  level 
wtiB  of  course  only  reached  after  long  and  ex- 
citing fluctuations^  eager » feverish  speculations, 
and  the  temporary  subversion  of  the  oixlinary 
routine  of  the  communities  affected  by  the 
'*  golil  mania."  At  firat,  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  precious  metal  was  convulsive 
alarming.  The  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
ery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848  had  pro- 
dooed  a  very  marked  effect  not  only  in  Euroi>e 
but  iu  Australia^  and  early  in  the  following 
year  four  or  five  large  vessels  were  chartered 
At  Sydney  to  take  out  diggers  and  speculators 
to  the  distant  gold-fields.  Nearly  5000  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  had  been  taken  from 
England  to  Sydney  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Land  Fund,  had  left  the 
colony  by  the  end  of  1850;  but  in  1851  tlie 
note  of  recall  was  sounded:  gold  had  been  dis*- 
oovered,  as  it  were,  at  the  doors  of  theij*  farmer 
iMiBitflteadii,  and  though  it  caimot  be  said  how 
iBany  actually  went  back,  it  is  certain  that 
Califomian  diggers  soon  made  their  appear- 
AOoe  in  the  new  diggings,  whither  they  took 
experience  and  the  rough  usages  of  camp  life. 

It  would  be  dreary  work  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Ru&^iUt  dating 
from  1^2;  those  in  California,  dating  from 
IM;  or  these  in  Australia,  dating  from  1S51. 
It  would  be  still  more  dreary  to  tliscuss  the 
fiM  af  these  discoveries  on  prices,  or  t<» 


attempt  to  solve  any  of  the  problems  in  ix>li- 
tical  economy  which  arise  in  connection  witli 
this  subject,  A  distinguished  wit  and  thinker 
declared  that,  after  years  of  intercourse  with 
political  economists  and  every  possible  effort 
to  drag  their  great  secret  from  them,  he  had 
been  utterly  unable  to  find  out  what  they 
meant  by  *' value,"  and  humble  students  of 
passing  events  have  often  exftressed  them- 
selves puzzled  by  the  fact  that  one  effect  of 
the  gold  discoveries  was  to  **  raise  prices.'* 
The  facta,  taken  in  brief,  must  here  suffice  ua. 
The  results  of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
Sacramento  River  in  September,  1847 — acci- 
dental as  it  was— are  well  within  living  mem- 
ory. Now  began  what  was  called  *Hhe  gold 
fever ; "  there  was  scarcely  a  group  of  friends 
in  Great  Britain  from  wkich  some  one  was 
not  soon  bound  for  California.  It  was  the 
same  in  Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere,  iuid 
in  ten  years  the  population  of  San  Francisco 
inci*eased  from  about  300  to  40,000*  For  a 
long  course  of  time  the  gold-finding  in  Cali- 
fornia reached  about  jfi  13,000,000  per  an  num. 
The  change  in  the  character  of  that  popula- 
tion ;  the  terrible  preponderance  of  males ; 
the  wild  scenes  of  adventure,  gambling,  rob- 
bery, and  murder;  the  extemporization  of 
government  from  time  to  time;  the  slow 
shaking  down  of  life  in  those  regions  into 
something  resembling  order;  these  are  topics 
for  specialists  in  history,  and  not  for  a  general 
sketch  like  this. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Roderick  Mnr- 
chison  and  others  had  predicted,  on  scieTitific 
grounds,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia, 
there  was  fresh  excitement  of  the  wildest 
natnre  when,  in  185!»  a  ^Mr.  Hargraves  or 
Hargi'eaves  discovered  gold  in  the  Bathurst 
region  in  the  spring  of  1B51.  Besides  those 
who  went  out  from  England  and  elsewhere, 
allured  by  the  mere  chance  of  finding  gold, 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  Melbourne 
and  Geelong  rushed  to  the  diggings.  In  one 
case,  in  the  month  of  July,  1851,  a  hundred- 
weight of  gold  was  discovered  at  onca  Tliis 
was  struck  upon  by  a  native  while  he  was 
looking  after  his  majBter's  sheep  at  Wal- 
la wa.  The  total  mass,  including  the  quartz 
in  which  the  gold  was  embedded,  was  from 
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two  to  three  Lundred weight  For  conven- 
ience of  removal  Mr.  Kerr,  the  alieplierd's 
master  and  the  owner  of  the  estate,  broke  it 
up  before  it  wafi  seen  by  many  people.  The 
cv>loniid  government,  of  course,  took  means 
for  tuaaeriing  the  rights  of  **the  crown*'  (which 
really  means  the  peo])le),  and  for  maintainbg 
tiome thing  like  order  and  aecurity*  Acts  of 
violence  and  robbeiiea  there  were,  almost 
wherever  men  were  assembled  by  thousands 
at  "  the  diggings,"  but  not  many,  and  by  the 
spring  of  the  year  1852  the  gold  exports  of 
Australia  to  the  rooUier  country  amounted  to 
£3,6U0,0C>0,  In  the  first  six  mouths  of  that 
year  the  number  of  emigrauta  to  Australia  was 
2C,00<),  In  May  a  lump  of  auriferous  quartz 
from  Melbourne,  valued  at  £800,  waa  exhibited 
at  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  the  same 
month  the  escort  from  Mount  Alexander  dig- 
gings brought  into  Melbourne  31,478  ounces 
of  gold,  the  result  ol  a  week's  digging.  The 
effects  of  such  items  of  intelligence  and  the 
dis|>lay  of  "nuggets**  in  the  money-changera* 
•hofis  in  London  and  the  large  towns,  had  an 
electric  effect  on  a  large  number  of  people, 
Jn  November  three  veaseb  arrived  in  the 
Tbomea  bearing  seven  tons  of  '*  tlie  precious 
metal,"  one  of  them  {the  Eagle)  liaving  six 
tons  on  board.  She  had  made  tlie  passage 
from  Melbounie  to  the  Downs  in  seventy-six 
days.  In  January,  1853,  the  steamer  Aus- 
tralian arrived  at  Plymouth  from  Melbourne 
w^th  252,293  ounces  of  gold,  and  the  famous 
Victoria  nugget,  weighing  28  lbs.,  and  sent 
by  the  colonial  government  as  a  present  to 
the  queen.  By  the  end  of  1832  fresh  discov- 
eries had  been  made  not  only  in  New  South 
Wales  and  South  Australia  but  near  Adelaide, 
Mfhile  the  old  diggings  remained  m  produc- 
live  aa  ever.  A  vaat  belt  of  highly  auri- 
ferous land  was  believed  to  extend  across  the 
Australian  continent  fi'om  the  Victoria  gold- 
(irlds  to  those  of  Bathurst,  and  thence  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hunter  and  the  back  of  Moreton 
Bay.  From  October,  1851,  to  August,  1852, 
the  Victoria  gold-fields  had,  it  was  calculated, 
yielded  2,632,422  ounces,  and  the  worth  of 
the  exporta  was  estimated  at  £8,863,477*  Of 
course  the  stream  of  emigration  continued 
month  by  month,  and  in  tlie  regions  of  the 


digginga  the  state  of  society  mtf  lU-rrgnlateil, 
while  in  the  towns  much  of  the  busijieiB  had 
direct  reference  to  the  gold-titdda  and  in  the 
supply  of  the  ndneia.  A  gr«at  part  oi  the 
population  became  migratory,  and  there  wai 
some  lawlessmess^  robbery,  and  vIoImjoc:  bcEt 
it  was  soon  aeen  that  the  true  prosperity  ol 
the  colonies  was  founded   to<»    '  b§ 

ultimately  de]icndent  on  the  ^'  iry, 

or  to  be  always  feverishly  associated  with  it 
We  need  not  forestall  the  events  and  slii 
suggestions  that  belong  to  a  fitture  portioD  of 
tmr  story  of  national  progrees  to  «how  thii^ 
but  it  m:!iy  not  be  altogether  out  of 
bring  into  (comparison  with  the  figuffs 
returns  which  have  been  alrrady  qi 
surprising  statistit^ — more  astoniahiim 
those  Uiat  relate  to  gold-finding  or  to  m^ 
emigration— which  belong  to  recent  fvhOTi 
of  the  population  and  condition  of  Vidoiii 
and  New  South  Waltjs,  In  the  census  for  16^1 
the  number  of  the  inhabitiLnls  of  TictoTBi 
is  given  as  858,582,  including  11,835  CbiwK 
and  770  aborigines,  309  of  the  natives  ioA 
only  196  of  the  Chines  being  women,  lie 
proportion  of  men  to  women  among  the  Eiiiii- 
[lean  population  is  483,186  to  4t)7,7dl.  Hov 
the  population  baa  grown  is  shown  b/  tit 
following  figures:— The  first  .census,  in  iJsSft, 
showed  a  population  of  only  177  mmW  Hi« 
years  later  there  were  11,738.  Ten  jm$ 
after  that  there  were  77,346 ;  and  tea  Jem 
later  again,  in  1861,  there  were  640,3£1>  b 
1871  the  population  waa  731,528. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Vict-om 
separated  from  New  South  Wale  in  1^1 « 
Queensland  eight  yeajs  after.  We  aw  now  «*!• 
ing  of  an  industrial  exhibition  at  MfllboOR* 
in  1880,  where  New  Si:»uth  Wales  oecopid  • 
prominent  position,  after  having  had  h  Btnolir 
exliibitiou  of  its  own  at  Sydney;  and  ipUaeiiil 
at  late  statistics  we  find  tliat  in  the  310.89^ 
squai-e  miles  of  New  South  Wale*  thtro 
about  800,000  inhabitants;  that  in  round 
bers  there  are  636,000  acre*  ixudM  crop,  w*fc 
370,000   horses,  3,000.000  '' 

sheep,  260,000  pigs,  about   i  - 

way»  and  a  total  value  of  trade  imporU  ^ 
exports  of  nearly  i28,00O,00CH) ;  whil<»  Vi^ 
toria,  with  88,178  square  nollta  of  Uiritorj* 
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rn  New  Soatli  Wales  in  population, 
it  in  the  total  value  of  trade  ex- 
iiu porta,  while  it  Ijiw  a  greater 
of  mileis  of  mil  way.  niid  1,088,275 
ler  crop»  the  Dumber  of  sheep^  cattle, 
mme  beiog  much  tu'w-er,  as  it  is  an 
ral  rather  than  a  great  gi-aziug  kiud. 
tJiicts  of  South  AastnvJia,  Queens- 
,  Weatei  a  Australia,  ai-e  now  making 
and  there  lie  the  euonnous  proba- 
r  future  emigrants. 
,ection  with  the  progress  of  our  ool- 
bus  some  reference  should  be 
endearoura  to  explore  the  Polar 
t  a  luere  mention  may  stiffiee.  The 
of  the  search  for  the  North -west 
d  of  Arctic  explorations  in  general, 
lomentoustuid  cotnplicated  a  matter 
summary.  But  the  queen  had 
reuded  the  throne  when  a  gleam  of 
one  upon  British  entexprise  in  the 
a  tract  was  named  Victoria 
id,  not  long  delayed,  wa^  that  in 
1S39  the  ooast-liiie  of  the  extreme 
the  American  continent  was  deter- 
id  Victoria  Land  surveyetl.  We  have 
end,"  but  this  must  be  read,  of 
ith  mud)  reservation.  It  w:is  in  May, 
Sir  John  Franklin  started,  with  the 
hug  and  Terror,  ufion  t!ie  errand  from 
was  never  to  return,  namely,  tliat 
lining  the  North-west  Passage.  This 
nt  was  reserved  for  Captain  M'Clure 
'  date.  Men  of  science  have  now 
rliich  some  of  them  contend  will 
e  than  dreams,  of  one  day  utilizing 
[edge  acquired  in  tliea«i  ^'expeditions*' 
irpo«e  of  modifying  the  climatic  oon- 
^be. 

le  parliamentary  occurrences  of 
1&49  and  1850  were  tentative,  and 
,ey  were  of  great  importance  were 
because  they  were  indications  of 
ittBurca  in  the  direction  of  liberty 
Hi.    OthcfB,  to  one  of  which  refer- 

llreiidy  been  made,  were  illustrative 
idty  with  which  the  protectionists 
ta  certain  pohtical  tenets  in  vol  v- 

^a  r*?newal  of  duties  or  special  com- 


pensation to  the  agricultural  interest;  and  as 
we  have  seen,  even  free-ti'aders  as  advanced 
as  Mr,  Gladstone  was  at  that  time,  tegaided 
the  hitter  proposal  with  8c»me  favour  if  such 
compensation  could  be  made  by  tlie  removal 
of  certain  burdens  which  were  supposeil  to 
press  upon  farmers  with  unequal  severity. 
Mr.  Colxlen's  propositions  in  1841)  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  expenditure,  supported  as 
they  were  by  Mr.  Hume's  demands  for  greater 
economy  in  the  salaries  of  officials  and  in  the 
organiasation  of  government  dejmrtments,  were 
of  no  little  significance.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
also  on  the  debate  on  the  budget,  which 
showed  a  deficiency  of  £2G9j3TB  (caused,  it  was 
aaid,  by  expenditure  on  the  alleviation  of  Irish 
distress,  assLsting  emigration  to  Canada,  and 
paying  for  the  excess  in  naval  expenditure  in 
|)revious  years),  recommended  tlie  remission 
of  the  penny  stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  the 
excise  duty  on  paper,  and  the  advertisement 
duty,  and  referred  in  support  of  his  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  "  taxes  on  know- 
ledge **  to  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Messrs.  Chamber  of  Edin- 
burgli,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  tax  on 
paper  had  compelled  that  firm  to  discontinue 
a  publication  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
the  working'Classes,  and  of  which  80,(>(X)  copies 
had  been  circulated.  Mr.  Hume's  endeavour  to 
advance  the  cause  of  paiiiament^iry  reform  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  all  householdere,  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  secret  voting,  to  hold  triennial 
pailiaments,  and  to  give  the  representation  a 
more  equal  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
phices  represented  in  parliament,  was  rejected; 
but  it  was  significant,  and  was  of  course  only 
intended  to  assert  a  principle  on  behalf  of 
reformers,  whose  marked  minority  was  due  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  protectionists  with  the 
government  against  so  daiing  a  proposal. 

Mr.  Cobden^s  calm  and  deliberate  represen- 
tations in  favour  of  his  pUn  for  settling  inter- 
national disputes  by  arbitration  instt^ad  of 
war  was  another  of  those  suggestive  declara- 
tions which,  though  they  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  meet  with  acceptance,  yet  were 
too  serious  to  be  passed  over  without  important 
discussion,  and  weie  of  a  nature  to  clear  the 
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tuoml  aimoephere  ».Dfl  to  give  new  and 
enliglitened  views  to  tbiukjiig  people  outside 
parliament.  Conservatives  were  as  earnestly 
in  favour  of  retrenchment  iind  economy  as 
Mn  Hume  or  Mr.  Coljden,  and  though  the 
extension  of  the  franchi^  was  at  present  con* 
fined  to  Ireland,  where  there  was  some  in- 
creaae  in  the  electoral  siiffragej  it  was  evident 
to  Bagacious  men  on  both  sides  that  the  time 
was  amving  for  a  readjustment,  if  not  a  very 
considerable  augmentiition  of  the  class  entitled 
to  parliamentary  repreaentAtion*  At  the  same 
time  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Jews  to 
parliament  was  opening  np  the  subject  in 
ftnother  direction;  nud  the  repeated  applica- 
tions of  Mr.  Rotlischild  to  be  sworn  as  the 
member  for  the  city  of  London  led  to  disciis- 
fiion  after  discussion  on  the  necessity  for 
mmlifyiiig  the  parliamentary  oath  of  allegiance 
by  leaving  out  the  words  **  on  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian/*  in  order  to  meet  the  objections 
of  those  who  belonged  to  religious  communi- 
ties which  would  make  that  form  of  words 
objectionable.  Eventually  the  whole  mibject 
was  postponed  till  the  session  of  1851  ^  that  a 
measure  might  be  prepared  and  submitted  to 
parliament 

One  of  the  most  important  topics — from  a 
social  point  of  view^whieh  engaged  the 
attention  of  jiarliament  was  brought  forward 
by  Lord  Ashley,  Everybody  now  knows 
how  during  his  long  life  the  Eai'l  of  Shaftes- 
bury hits  devoted  himself  to  tlie  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  of  our 
gT^at  towns— to  the  cause  of  education,  of 
religious  instruction,  and  to  sanitary  reform. 
It  is  only  lately  that,  on  his  eightieth  birth- 
day^ the  noble  earl  was  invited  to  a  great 
meeting  in  the  Guildhall  of  London,  there  to 
receive  c^m gratulations  and  assurances  o(  deep 
regard  from  the  representatives  of  ragged 
schools  and  other  successful  institutions  of 
which  he  had  been  the  founder  and  constant 
supporter-  institutions  which,  by  their  un- 
ceasing openition,  and  patient,  faithful  admin- 
istration, have  done  more  for  the  social  im- 
provement of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  London 
and  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  otherwise  nefjlected  children  of 


Engknd,  than  had  beea  eSsctcU  Vy  soy  < 
agency  whatever.     Early  in  hw  public  iifi 
Lord  Ashley  had  chosen  this  wark^  though  in 
those    days    he   was    a<x!usod,    not    without 
ap]>arent  reason,  of  leaving  ibc  agricultural 
labourers  on   the   estates   in    which  hv  wa* 
personally  interested  to  ignorance  aind  potertj 
that  he  might  exjjose  the  neglect  of  ihutQ' 
facturers.   He  set  on  foot  siehi^mes  for  fchorUa^ 
ing  the  hours  of  hibuur  and  providing  ftxr  Ik 
necessities  of  workers  in  miuet  and  facUirto. 
who  were  commit t^    to  almost  iifirrher<^ 
toil  without  the  means  of  livii^  in  deomex 
or  of  emerging  from  a  condition  of  ignonaar 
and  depravity.     He  pursued  the  couiievlijci 
he  believed   had  been  mxirked  out  for  bio 
without  being  deterred  by  the  outcry  rkH^d 
against  him,  which  at  one  time  made  hitii  tbf 
object  of  very  general  abuse,  and  even  ol  (li*> 
like  among  many  who  belonged  to  t)i»  ck 
whidi  he  was  stHving  to  benefit     It 
perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  loiDi 
the  manufacturers,  during  the  time  tha/l  ift^ 
quiries  were  being  mode  by  the  Auli*ConhU« 
League  into  the  destitute  oondilia&  of  ton 
labourers,  shotdd    have  resented  the  mlefl 
po«*ition  of  a  nobleman  w*ho  premnablj  le- 
longed  to  the  landed  iulenast^  in  expoii&g  ^i^\ 
wretched  condition  of  the  opetntiirefl  id 
great    industiial    centres,    >%^htle   I)art*t*hjrtr^ 
peasants  and  other  toilers  in  the  fteld«  we 
starving  in  a  state  of  somi-barbariMn*    I^ 
soon  became  appai^ent,  Ikowever*  that  LonB 
Ashley's    representations    were    not    for  ^ 
political  purpose,  but  were  intended  m  incfU-J 
tives  to  action,  and  as  unanswerable  ajipBili** 
for  aid  in  the  work  to  which  ho  w/is  jirr|«i2^ 
to  devote  his  energies  in  j  * ,  sad  ti*  j 

tenacity  of  purjwse  under  v.  ,_  ,,  ^o  reloxa^ 
tion.  He  remaine<]  as  faithful  to  th»  doty  t^ 
'which  he  believed  he  had  beeo  collod  U  ^ 
was  to  evangelical  churchmatuihip^  aii4  b^ 
consistency  has  surely  been  rlndic^tfd  by  ^ 
fact  Uiat  he  has  for  a  great  part  of  ihf  i 
period  during  which  our  narrative  »^M 
been  regarded  as  the  represei^i 
direct  religious  effort  for  the  au*- 1-- 
the  social  needs  of  the  poor  which  Ium  ^ 
listed  under  his  name  oal  inlJoci 

a  whole  ^*riiiv  *^(   lin'  wot*<f* 


|)bilautliropic  enU^rprises,  without 
which  even  the  inoet  recent  and  Importaut 
It'gislAtive  nieaaurea  for  the  education  and 
rnonU  and  social  improvemeut  of  the  workiug- 
t!b^e«  would  Imve  seemed  inipoiaBible.  For 
many  yeiirs,  after  he  succeeded  to  the  hig"her 
title  in  1651 »  Le  waa  known  aa  Lord  Aahlejr, 
and  hia  name  is  still  mentioned  with  respect 
jind  ajTectiou  l»y  thousande  of  those  whu,  even 
though  they  may  not  agree  with  many  of  his 
opinious,  had  learned  to  revere  him  in  their 

Kb,  and  have  grown  gray  in  the  service 
hich  he  adled  them.  He  hml  already 
«.*,^ved  the  censinre  of  thoae  who  perhajjes 
miaanderstood  hia  object  when,  in  1850,  he 
called  Uic  attention  of  parliimaent  to  the 
tlefeetive  working  of  the  Factories  Act  passed 
in  1847,  l.»y  which  the  boura  of  labour  of 
iromen  and  young  persons  in  factories  was 
limited  to  te«  hours  a  day.  This  provision 
was  in  nnniherleas  cases  Imng  evaded  or 
Ijiendered  of  little  value  by  the  system  of  what 
were  called  "shiftR"  or  the  employment  of 
relays  of  juvenile  or  female  workers  during 
fifteen  hours  a  day  out  of  which  the  stated 
ten  hours  might  be  calculated.  11^ is  hiid  not 
been  contemplated  by  parliament  in  passing 
tJie    bill,    and    Lord    Asliley    eiirneatly   and 

Kmnly  ap]>eak'il  to  the  justice  and  !ionour 
lie  house  on  behalf  of  the  temporal  and 
Tial  welfare  of  thousands  who  would  be 
fleeted  by  their  decision.  Tlie  a|>peal  was 
atx*rpted,  and  Sir  George  Grey  afterwanJs 
>rot]ght  forward  a  bill  limiting  the  working 
[jours  to  between  six  in  the  morning  and  six 
the  evening,  deducting  an  hour  and  a  half 
ior  tneals,  so  that  the  working  time  was  ten 
;Ei<i  a  half  hours  daily;  the  time  on  Saturdays 
be  from  six  till  two,  deducting  half  an  hour 
W*  lircakfast.  The  total  weeks  work  was 
^te  made  sixty  instead  of  fifty-eight  hours. 
1^  can  scarcely  escape  mention  that  juat 
*<>«^  the  poasing  of  this  bill  Lortl  Ashley 
^  again  incurred  public  displeasure  by 
"i^g  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to 
^  31  resolution  for  an  address  to  her  majesty 
3^  ii;;4  tliat  she  would  be  gi^aciously  pleased 
^irtct  that  the  collection  and  deUvery  of 
on  Sundays  should  in  future  entirely 
in  all  ports  of  the  kingdom.   Tlie  n»olu- 


tion  was  passed  in  a  very  small  liouse  agaijist 
the  opinion  of  the  govtirnments,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  decision  was  hmTiediy  carried  into 
efl'ect  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
reversed  of  the  vote,  The  proiKiser  was  sio- 
cere  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  a  law  enjoin- 
ing the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  this 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  questions 
either  of  expediency,  or  of  the  sacred  ob- 
Hgcition  which  was  necessarily  involved  in 
considering  the  adoption  of  such  an  enact- 
ment. The  measure  waa  regarded  as  an 
introduction  of  certain  views  belonging  to  a 
particular  religious  class,  and  the  compLaint^ 
not  ouly  of  private  persons  but  of  the  news- 
pa  jjcrs  and  their  correspondents  as  well  as 
the  news  vendors,  who  could  not  obtain  their 
Sunday  supply,  were  loud  and  persistent. 
The  whole  country  was  suddenly  subjected 
to  great  inconvenience,  and  Lord  Ashley 
vainly  endeavoured  to  jioint  out  that  as 
there  were  already  no  Sunday  deliveries  of 
letters  in  London  a  fair  trial  would  cause  the 
ap[)arent  privation  t^  appeal-  comparatively 
trivial.  For  about  three  weeks  he  waa  the 
centre  of  much  abuse  and  remonstrance,  not 
to  say  positive  insult,  and  another  parlia- 
mentm:^  debate  ended  in  a  return  to  the 
previous  practice. 

By  tlie  close  of  1S50  a  number  of  eminent 
persons  had  iKUJsed  from  the  scene  in  which 
they  had  borne  a  conspicuous  f>art.  Lord 
George  Bentinck's  sudden  death  on  the  2l8t 
of  September,  184B,  had  somewhat  chauged 
the  aspect  of  the  party  of  which  he  had  been 
the  nomimd  head,  but  the  leadei-ship  of  which 
had  passed  to  Mr.  Disraelii  It  is  proliable 
thiit  the  change  which  he  liad  maile  in  his 
habits,  or  rather  liis  pursuits,  when  he  sold  off 
his  stud  and  gave  up  his  great  ambition  of 
being  a  winner  of  the  Derby  Cui> — "  the  blue 
ribbon  uf  the  turf ''^to  take  an  arduous  part 
in  politics,  injured  hU  constitution,  ami  that 
his  practice  of  eating  only  a  slight  breakfast 
and  taking  no  more  food  until  late  at  night,  in 
order  to  keep  hi»  attention  fixed  and  his  brain 
dear  for  the  debates,  did  him  further  mischief. 
Still  nothing  unusual  was  observed  in  his 
manner  or  appearance  on  the  morning  before 
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his  death.  After  spendiug  some  hours  in 
writing  letters  he  set  out  to  walk  from  his 
house  at  Welbeck  to  visit  Lord  Manners  at 
Thoresby,  where  he  was  to  stay  for  two  days. 
His  valet  drove  over  to  Thoresby  expecting 
Lord  George  to  arrive  soon  after  him,  but  he 
never  came,  and  the  servant  returned  to  Wel- 
beck, called  up  the  groom  who  had  driven 
him  over,  and  inquired  whether  he  had  seen 
his  master  on  his  way  back.  The  groom  got 
up  and,  accompanied  by  the  valet  and  two 
others,  took  lanterns,  and  followed  the  foot- 
path which  they  had  seen  Lord  George  pur- 
suing as  they  themselves  went  to  Thoresby. 
About  a  mile  from  the  abbey  on  the  path 
which  they  had  observed  him  foUowiug,  lying 
close  to  the  gate  which  separated  a  water 
meadow  from  the  deer-park,  they  found  the 
body  of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  He  was  lying 
on  his  face,  his  arms  were  under  his  body,  and 
in  one  hand  he  grasped  his  walking-stick.  His 
hat  was  a  yard  or  two  before  him,  having 
evidently  been  thrown  off  in  falling.  The 
body  was  cold  and  stiff.  He  had  been  long 
dead. 

At  about  the  same  time  (28th  of  November, 
1848)  the  death  of  Charles  BuUer,  who  had 
already  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost 
rising  statesmen  of  the  age,  left  a  vacant  place 
in  parliament  which  could  not  easily  be 
filled,  for  the  oratory  of  this  able  and  accom- 
plished gentleman  would  have  given  him  a 
conspicuous  place  in  any  public  assembly  in 
the  world.  When  several  members  rose  to 
speak,  and  one  of  them  was  Buller,  the  house 
gave  him  the  preference  by  calling  on  him  by 
name.  Carlyle  had  been  his  tutor,  and  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  to  whom  he  was  secretary  in 
Canada,  was  his  first  political  leader,  so  that 
he  was  rather  a  Radical  than  a  so-called 
Liberal,  and  had  given  evidences  of  remark- 
able ability  in  practical  statesmanship,  espe- 
cially when  he  consented  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  the  poor-laws  after  break- 
down of  the  commission,  but  that  was  only 
just  before  his  death,  and  he  had  already 
become  an  active  and  untiring  authority  on 
colonial  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters and  organizers  of  emigration,  and  gave 


his  aid  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  to 
the  settlement  of  colonial  government  and 
to  all  the  qaestions  that  affected  the  position 
of  our  Australian  and  North  American  pos- 
sessions. Apart  from  his  legislative  ability, 
however,  Mr.  Buller  poesesaed  the  art  of  par- 
liamentary speaking  to  a  degree  which  enabled 
him  to  make  repeated  impressions  on  ihe 
house  by  the  bright  and  easy  wit  and  the 
luminous  illustrations  of  his  addresses. 

The  death  of  the  Dowager  Queen  Adelaide 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  1849,  was  an  event 
which,  though  it  affected  the  royal  family 
more  nearly  than  the  nation,  was  yet  sinoerel/ 
mourned  by  the  country.  The  time  had  long 
passed  when  William  TV,  was  suspected  of 
having  been  influenced  by  his  queen  in  those 
unpopular  changes  on  which  he  so  obstinatelj 
insisted,  and  the  charge  '^  the  queen  has  done 
it  all "  had  been  contradicted  and  forgotten. 
Only  the  memory  of  a  benevolent,  kind,  and 
conscientious  royal  lady  was  cherished  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  it  was  known  that 
Queen  Adelaide,  as  she  continued  to  be  called 
by  many,  had  spent  a  large  proportion  of  the 
handsome  income  granted  her  by  parliament 
in  works  of  uuostentatious  charity.  To  the 
queen  her  death  was  a  great  loss,  for  as  her 
majesty  wrote  to  King  Leopold,  "she  wai 
truly  motherly  in  her  kindness  to  us  and  to  oar 
children,  and  it  always  made  her  happy  to  he 
with  us  and  to  see  us."  The  Princess  Hohen- 
lohe,  her  majesty's  sister,  writing  from  Baden, 
said,  "  She  has  left  behind  her  love,  respect, 
and  gratitude,  and  she  was  ever  ready  to  go  to 
her  place  of  eternal  rest,  where  she  will  find 
that  happiness  which  she  never  knew  here. 
...  Let  us  think  of  her  bhss  aft«r  this 
life  of  suffering,  which  she  spent  in  doing 
good  to  thousands,  who  will  bless  her  memory. 
.    .    .    Let  her  life  be  an  example  to  us." 

In  1850  Wordsworth  passed  away  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  was  appointed  poet-laureate.  There 
was  no  one  else  on  whom  the  crown  could  de 
volve,  unless  it  was  clearly  understood  that 
the  office  was  in  future  to  be  a  mere  matter 
of  form.     Christopher  North  (John  Wilson) 
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waa  old  aud  much  exliAust^d  for  his  yeats. 
Lc»rd  John  Eiiasell  did  himself  and  the  crown 
an  ht^oour  by  assigumg  to  him  a  pension  of 
£300  A  year;  but  it  wq.h  not  chiefly  a£  a  poet 
that  the  author  of  the  NocUx  Amhroiianac  had 
diatingiiiahed  himself,  and  hia  time  waa  abort, 
Leigh  Hunt  was  put  forward  by  more  than 
one  zealous  friend  and  admirer;  but  though  he 
had  now  retired  from  dggressive  politics,  he 
aluo  was  aged,  waa  not  a  poet  to  be  named  in 
the  same  rank  or  even  order  with  >Ij'.  Tenny- 
eon,  and  it  would  have  been,  or  at  all  events 
might  have  bcen»  eonaidered  a  groteaque  thing 
£or  her  majesty  to  appoint  the  libeller  of  her 
deceaaed  uncle  to  the  |xjat  of  court  singer, 
Sr*  Charlos  Mackay's  name  even  was  sug- 

SI  aa  feasible  by  certn,in  public  writers. 
Comwjdl  (tht^  late  Mr.  Proctor)  waa 
Btted  from  the  list  of  candidates,  though 
fy  be  certain  that  hia  name  was  put  for- 
without  hia  consent  Elkabeth  Bari-ett 
(E.  B.  Browning)  was  at  this  time  very  eagerly 
**rutt"  for  the  laureateship — it  waa  tliought 
that  under  the  reign  of  a  queen  a  lady  might 
well  carry  the  laurel,  esjjet^ially  aa  it  was  even 
tlien  atlmitted  that  thus  particular  singer  stood 
second  in  all  the  English -s{)eaking  world  to 
no  one  but  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Browning. 
Mr.  Browning  had  at  that  time  founded  Jio 
school,  and  though  acme  of  his  best  work  Imd 
been  long  familiar  to  a  ceiiiiin  public,  though 
he  had  besides  had  two  plays  represented,  and 
ma^Ie  in  one  or  two  pieces  a  very  strong 
►resaion  on  the  people,  he  was  somewhat 
in  Uie  shade.  It  did  not  conduce  to  his  popu- 
larity that  he  wns  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  living,  given  to  making  most  recondite 
itefer€nc4eSy  and  very  Italian  in  topics  and  in 
manner.  Besides  there  was  the  poem  of  the 
Xoif  Lcadisr,  which  everybody  read  as  an 
attack  uijon  Wordsworth  for  political  "rat- 
ting.**  To  the  prince  consort  he  would  be  all 
btit  uuifitelligible,  and  probably  not  much 
r  to  the  young  queen  herself.  In  sheer 
tic  ^ndmffmetii  it  was  then^  as  it  is  now, 
*4mittifK]  that  he  stood  nest  to  Milton;  but 
hit  want  of  reserve  in  I'elation  to  certain 
topics  and  his  peculiar  style  made  him  an  un- 
likely candidate  (if  he  had  been  a  candidate) 
for  the  liiareL    Tlien  the  queen  wjia  under- 


stood to  be  very  fond  of  the  simple  sweet 
idyll  called  **The  Miller's  Daughter,'' and  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  choice  waa  ever 
very  doubtful. 

Mi-.  Alfred  Tennyson  waa  one  of  seven 
brothers,  all  poet?,  and  was  born  at  Soniersby  in 
Lincolnshire  in  the  year  1809,  hia  father  being 
a  clergyman  of  great  ability  and  acquirements. 
The  family  were  of  very  old  origin,  beiu;^ 
descended  from  the  Norman  B^Eyncourts. 
One  of  the  brothers,  the  Rev.  Charles  Tcnuysc^n 
Tui*ner,  might  evidently  have  run  his  brother 
very  close  in  the  race,  and  has  a  high  place 
among  roodeni  lyrists.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson  to  the  poet  or  dignity  of 
poeb-iaureate  gave  general  Batiafaction,  anrl 
the  unpleasant  criticisms  made  upon  it  were 
soon  forgotten. 

One  poetic  name  has  not  hitherto  been 
mentioned;  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Philip  James 
Bailey.  Mr.  Bailey,  considered  merely  as  the 
author  of  a  poem  called  F<6sttts,  would  have 
no  particular  place  in  a  general  sketch  of  pro- 
gress, but  he  w^aa  the  head,  or  was  treated 
as  tlie  head,  of  a  school  of  poetic  romance 
and  i»hilosophy  which  was  known  and  will 
continue  to  be  known  as  the  Spasmodic 
School.  FestU3f  written  when  Mr.  Bailey 
w*as  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
was  simply  a  poem  in  which  the  Faust  idna, 
and  jmrtly  the  Faust  *^ary,  were  treated  in  a 
new  form.  It  would  be  tedious,  and  incon- 
gi'uoua  also,  to  dwell  upon  this,  but  it  must  not 
be  omitted  that  the  Faust  or  Festus  of  the  poem 
(who  waa  imitated  by  several  minor  poefca) 
waa  so  far  like  the  older  Faust  that  he  was 
represented  as  being  carried  tlirough  a  great 
variety  of  mental  and  moral  eaqierience  by 
Lucifer,  women  and  the  agonies  of  love  having 
a  large  ahai'e  in  the  story.  This  poem  was 
(to  speak  roughly)  a  mixture  of  Pantheism 
and  Christian  Fatalism,  ending  with  universal 
restoration  (the  fine  hymn,  "  Call  all  Uiy  ser- 
vant%  Lord,  to  Thee,"  is  from  this  poem). 
But  those  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Mr. 
Bailey  more  or  less,  such  as  Mr.  Sydney 
Dobell,  author  of  IVte  Roman  in  i?*j/cfer,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Smith  in  lus  Life  Drama^ 
trouliled  themselves  very  little  wiUi  traditional 
terms  or  current  theology,  and  presented  to  the 
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reader  passionate -minded  men  who  went 
through  stupendous  "experiences,"  in  order 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  things  in  general. 
These  poems  were  parodied  with  extraordinary 
power  by  Professor  Aytoun  (Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  coadjutor  in  the  Bon  OauUier Ballads) 
ill  a  spasmodic  tragedy  entitled  FirmUian,  the 
Student  of  Badajoz,  a  book  which,  burlesque 
as  it  is,  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  a  stronger 
impression  of  its  author's  powers  than  all  the 
rest  of  his  writings  put  together.  Meanwhile 
the  '* spasmodic  school"  was  formed,  had  ac- 
quired influence  over  the  young,  and  was 
responsible  for  a  large  quantity  of  the  excited, 
vaguely -aspiring  poetry  of  the  years  between 
1845  and  1860.  Mr.  Greorge  GilfiUan  was  the 
prophet  and  friendly  critic  of  the  new  develop- 
ments, and  Mr.  Sydney  Dobell,  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Massey  were  the  most 
prominent  of  the  bards.  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr. 
Dobell  were  poets  of  very  rich  endowment. 
It  is  in  them  that  the  ultimate  tendencies 
of  the  school  must  be  sought,  though  these 
are  to  be  seen  in  more  than  half  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  a  whole  decade  or  more. 
No  such  general  excitement,  straining,  and 
large  phrasing  has  been  seen  either  in  prose  or 
verse  since  about  1856.  Mr.  R  H.  Home,  in 
Orion,  had  struck  a  peculiar  key  which  belongs 
also  to  the  movement ;  but  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment, like  his  story,  was  classic,  and  he  would 
not  thank  any  one  for  classifying  him  with  the 
spasmodics. 

The  mention  of  the  poets  of  the  time  which 
we  are  now  considering  reminds  us  of  the  sister 
art  of  music,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  have  been  greater  singers  and  much 
greater  actresses  than  Jenny  Lind,  afterwards 
Madame  Goldschmidt.  She  had  neither  the 
statuesque  beauty  nor  the  tragic  power  of 
Grisi,  nor  the  charm  of  Malibran.  Neither 
had  she  the  astonishing  organ  of  Catalani, 
whose  voice  used  to  make  people  faint  as 
Paganini's  violin  did.  But  Jenny  Lind  had 
an  extraordinary  success,  especially  in  ora- 
torio, and  her  influence  in  making  music 
fashionable  among  the  more  serious  classes 
was  a  fact  that  will  have  to  be  dwelt  upon 
when  her  life  comes  to  be  written.    She  was 


a  Swedish  girl,  born  of  poor  parents.    Her 
career  in  England  lies  mainly  between  the 
years  1847  and   1850.     She  was  a  special 
favourite  with  the  queen  and  royal  family, 
and  the  receipts  at  concerts  where  she  sang 
were  fabulous  in  amount.    In  America,  '^  ex- 
ploited" by  Mr.   Bamum,  she  made  about 
£60,000.    In  that  country  she  married  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  who  had  acted  as  her  pian- 
ist.   On  her  return  to  Europe  she  endowed 
schools  in  her  native  country  to  the  amoont 
of  £40,000.    Part  of  her  success  as  a  singer, 
which  was  of  course  aided  by  her  succeas  in 
society,  was  founded  upon  the  purity  and 
depth  of  her  character.    She  was  weU  known 
to  be  a  religious  and  charitable  lady,  and  it 
has  always  been  maintained  by  her  more 
serious  panegyrists  that  her  power  as  a  singer 
of  the  music  of  Mendelssohn  (for  example)  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  strength  of  her  own 
moral  and  religious  feelings.    One  thing  is 
certain,  that  her  success  made  an  epoch  in  the 
cultivation  of  sacred  music  in  England.   So 
great  was  the  interest  felt  in  this  ladj,  that 
thousands  of  those  who,  though  ready  to  give 
large  prices  for  tickets,  were  unable  to  obtain 
admittance  to  her  concerts,  were  willing  to 
pay  heavily  for  the  chance  of  seeing  her  get 
out  of  her  carriage   or  go  up  stairs.   The 
strictly  musical  public  rebelled  and  criticised 
her  singing,  but  the  general  public  were  fas- 
cinated. 

Some  reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  attitude  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  r^ard 
to  the  diplomatic  relations  of  Great  Britain 
to  other  countries,  and  though  we  must  defer 
our  continuation  of  the  narrative  of  foreign 
events,  and  especially  the  later  startling  events 
in  France,  to  another  chapter,  we  cannot  psa 
on  to  the  most  important  occurrences  in  1851 
without  dwelling  for  a  page  or  two  on  the 
subject  of  the  great  debate  on  the  foreign  | 
policy  of  England,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
took  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  where  the  last 
words  uttered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  parlia- 
ment were  listened  to  with  profoimd  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  define  those 
characteristics  which  caused  Lord  Psalmerston 
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to  he  accepted  as  the  popular  representative 
of  every  ill  iiig  Englisli^but  they  may  perhaps  be 
aujnmeii  up  in  the  slangy  bttt  significant  word 
**  piack*"  The  foreign  minister  had  the  qual- 
ity of  good-humoured  peraiatency,  wluch  took 
little  to  develop  it  into  a  kind  of  pugnacity 
that  was  quite  a  different  thing  to  mere 
quarrelsomeness.  This  with  a  shrewd  humour 
and  a  readiness  (jipart  from  his  great  ora- 
loncal  ability)  to  put  conimoa-senae  notions 
jntt»  pungent,  easily  understood  epigram*  gave 
Lord  Palmerston  a  very  detinite,  and,  if  we 
may  use  the  word^  onderatandable  personality 
with  the  English  people.  He  would  not  ac- 
knowledge defeat,  but  fought  on  and  went  in 
to  win,  and  he  had  an  easy  confidence,  which, 
without  being  aggreasiv^e,  would  in  a  man 
of  less  ability  and  of  lower  position,  have 
been  odled  ^' cocky*"  But  there  was  do  as- 
ntrnption  of  any  of  these  characteristics*  His 
cottntge  and  determination  were  genuine. 
One  who  knew  him  well  recorded  that  he 
had  been  to  see  Lord  Palmerston  and  found 
him  hard  at  work,  and  surrounded  by  piles 
of  letters  and  papers,  while  he  was  suffering 
from  an  attajck  of  gout  that  would  have  sent 
auy  of  his  colleagues  howling  to  their  beds.  It 
was  reported,  too,  that  he  supported,  if  he  did 
not  bead,  a  subscription  list  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  benefit  of  Tom 
SayeTB,  the  famous  pugilist,  after  he  had  won 
a  light  against  more  than  equal  odds.  This 
ifl  pretty  well  the  last  we  hear  of  pugilism 
aa  being  openly  patronized  by  members  of  the 
legialatnre;  but  it  was  not  the  pugilism  but 
tlie  pluck  that  was  in  question,  and  whatever 
<»bjei*tion  might  be  taken  to  the  thing  it  was 
illostrative.  That  Lord  Palmerston  would 
llAve  admired  the  spiiit  of  the  famous  boxer, 
even  if  he  had  abandoned  admiiution  for 
the  "sport"  itself,  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
He  bad  great  individuality,  great  freshness 
of  view  and  expression,  and  juat  that  sort  of 
iiyiiip&Uxy  with  current  popular  feeling  which 
enabled  him  to  un<ierstand  and  interpret  it. 
Plobikbly  Qobo<ly  could  feel  the  public  pulse 
[  than  he,  and  this  was  a  great  cause  of  his 
;  buthe  was  not  far-seeing;  tbetwoquali* 
ficfttions,  if  not  incompatible,  are  rarely  found 
in  ibosame  peraon.  Lord  Palmerston  was  popu- 
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lar  because  he  knew  and  on  the  whole  coin- 
cided with  the  popular  opinion  and  sentiment. 
On  the  occasions  when  he  acted  in  opposition  to 
it  he  lost  power  and  prestige  for  a  time,  and 
was  vehemently  assailed,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after; but  he  soon  regained  the  public  oon- 
fidence,  for  he  was  usually  prompt,  certfiin, 
and  practical,  and  above  aU,  there  was  a  tra- 
dition tlifit  he  made  the  name  and  power  of 
England  respected,  if  not  feared,  abroad.  He 
had  some  such  notion  himself,  and  the  effect  of 
tkis  general  impression  was  peculiar.  He  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  foi*eign  unconstitu- 
tional rulers  and  arbitrary  ministers  were  op- 
posed to  the  English  policy,  not  so  much  because 
they  were  averse  to  the  policy  itself,  but  because 
it  was  his  policy,  and  they  had  a  personal  grudge 
against  the  man  whom  they  knew  would  (to 
use  a  vulgar  expression)  stand  none  of  their 
nonsense,  but  would  eveiywhere  assert  British 
influence  and  protect  British  interests.  He 
probably  never  suspected  that  he  had  at  length 
introtluced  a  policy  of  self-assertion  and  inter- 
position which  was  a  little  too  ready  to  demand 
satisfaction  without  adequate  inquir}^,  and  to 
recommend  EngUsh  modes  of  procedure  to 
foreign  governments  in  a  way  that  was  either 
high-handed  or  pati'onizing,  as  kings  and 
councils  might  happen  to  iHjgard  it  Later 
on,  when  he  was  compelled  tempoiui-ily  to  re* 
sign  office  in  consequence  of  bis  pei-aistence 
in  acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  atti'ibube  his  loss  of  office  to 
the  iniuence  of  foreign  ministers  or  sovereigns- 
who  had  a  personal  diBlike  for  him,  and  he 
pretty  broadly  intimated  that  their  influence 
extended  to  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
and  that  a  clique  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  also  ready  to  depose  him  from  oflSce  on 
personal  grounds.  That  these  notions  had 
little,  if  any,  foundation  is  obvious  enough,  now 
that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the 
case^  and  indeed  the  charge  against  a  clique 
in  the  house  appears  to  be  absurd,  when  we 
observe  the  number  and  position  of  the  men 
who  felt  compelled  to  protest  against  the 
policy  which  he  constantly  pursued  for  some 
time  during  his  administration  of  foreign 
affairs.  It  is  only  with  the  famous  question 
of  the  demands  he  made  on  Greece  for  com- 
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pensation  to  two  persons  who  claimed  to  be 
recompensed  for  alleged  injuries,  that  we  have 
to  do  at  the  moment,  for  it  was  the  key-note 
of  mach  that  followed  it.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  popularity  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  arose  not  only  from  the  conviction  that 
under  his  authority  Englishmen  abroad  would 
be  protected  by  their  own  government,  but 
because  his  sympathies  were  believed  to  be, 
(as  in  the  main  they  were)  emphatically,  on 
the  side  of  oppressed  nationalities  and  peoples 
struggling  against  tyranny.  As  he  was  never 
cautious  in  expressing  his  opinions,  and  the 
complication  of  foreign  a£&iirs  during  the  time 
that  he  held  office  left  much  power  in  his 
hands,  England  was  regarded  with  no  little 
suspicion  and  some  hostility  by  the  potentates 
who  8u£fered  during  the  year  of  revolution, 
and  with  earnest  regard  by  men  who  were 
foremost  in  the  struggles  for  independence, 
and  afterwards  found  a  refuge  here  when  their 
efforts  had  been  frustrated  or  had  only  par- 
tially succeeded. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  Palmerston  did 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  he  was  assailed  by 
foreign  influence  which  extended  to  high 
quarters  in  England;  but  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  this  assertion  was  made  only  in 
serious  confidence,  or  in  his  letters  to  his 
brother,  our  representative  at  Naples.  He 
had  too  much  command  of  temper,  and  was 
too  manly,  to  go  about  making  promiscuous 
charges  of  this  kind,  nor  had  he  occasion  to 
do  so,  for  he  did  not  long  remain  out  of  office. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  showing  what  his 
outspokenness  was  like,  and  how  little  he  re- 
garded the  mere  conventionalities  of  diplo- 
macy, by  quoting  from  a  letter  written  in 
September,  1849,  to  the  minister  at  Vienna: — 
"My  dear  Ponsonby, — The  Auatrkns  are 
really  the  greatest  brutes  that  ever  called 
themselves  by  the  undeserved  name  of  civil- 
ized men.  Their  atrocities  in  GalicLa,  in  Italy, 
in  Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  are  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  proceedings  of  the  negro  race 
in  Africa  and  Haiti.  Their  late  exploit  of 
flogging  forty  odd  people,  including  two 
women  at  Milan,  some  of  the  victims  being 
gentlemen,  is  really  too  blackguard  and  dis- 
gusting a  proceeding.    Ab  to  working  upon 


their  feelings  of  generositj  fiid  gentteman- 
likenewB  that  is  oat  of  the  qaestum,  because 
such  feelings  exist  not  in  a  set  (tf  officials  who 
have  been  trained  up  in  the  school  of  Metter- 
nich.    .    .    .    But  I  do  hope  that  you  will  not 
&ul  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  country 
and  the  government  which  yon  represent, 
and  that  you  will  m^infatiti  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  England  by  expressing  openlif  and 
decidedly  the  disgust  whidi  sadi  proeeedings 
excite  in  the  public  mind  in  this  countzy. . . . 
I  have  no  great  opinion  of  Schwarzenbeiig^s 
statesmanlike  qualities  unless  he  is  veiy  modi 
altered  from  what  he  was  when  I  knew  him; 
but  at  least  he  has  lived  in  England,  and  most 
know  something  of  English  feelings  and  ideaa 
...    He  must  see  that  the  good  opinion  of 
England  is  of  some  value  to  Austria;  if  for 
nothing  else,  at  least  to  act  as  a  check  upon 
the  ill-will  towards  Austria  which  he  sup- 
poses or  afifeots  to  suppose  is  the  great  actuat- 
ing motive  of  the  revolutionary  firebrand  who 
now  presides  at  the  foreign  office  in  Downing 
Street.    .    .    .    There  is  another  view  of  the 
matter  which  Schwarzenberg  with  bis  per- 
sonal hatred  of  the  Italians  would  not  choose 
to  comprehend,  but  which  is  nevertheless  well 
worthy  of  attention,  and  that  is  the  obnooa 
tendency  of  these  barbarous  proceedings  to 
perpetuate  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians  in- 
delible hatred  of  Austria;  and  as  the  Aus- 
trian government  cannot  hope  to  govern  Italj 
always  by  the  sword,  such  inextinguishable 
hatred  is  not  an  evil  altogether  to  be  despised. 
The  rulers  of  Austria  (I  call  them  not  states- 
men or  stateswomen)  have  now  brought  their 
country  to  this  remarkable  condition,  that  the 
emperor  holds  his  territories  at  the  good-will 
and  pleasure  of  three  external  powers.   He 
holds  Italy  just  as  long  as  and  no  longer  than 
France  chooses  to  let  him  have  it    The  first 
quarrel    between  Austria  and    France  will 
drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice.     He  holds  Hungary  and  Galicia  jost 
as  long  as  and  no  longer  than  Russia  chooses 
to  let  him  have  them.    The  first  quarrel  with 
Bussia  will  detach  those  countries  from  the 
Austrian  crown.    He  holds  his  German  pw- 
vinoes  by  a  tenure  dependent,  in  a  great  de 
gree,  upon  feelings  and  opinions  whidi  it  will 
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very  difScult  for  him  and  hia  uaiiiisterB 
either  to  combine  with  or  to  stand  out  against 
Tim  I'etnedy  agjiinat  these  various  dangera 
which  ar&  rapidly  tinderminiug  the  Austrian 
apire  would  he  generous  conciliation  j  but 
stead  of  thiit,  the  Austrian  government 
know  no  method  of  adminiatration  but  what 
GOi^ista  in  flogging,  imprisoniug,  and  shooting. 
The  Atutriam  know  no  argument  but  force," 
Thit  letter  is  illustrative,  not  only  of  Paimer- 
aton's  emphatic  plain  manner  of  writing,  but 
of  the  strength  of  his  opinions,  and  of  the 
&hrewdne!8s  which  could  see  plainly  if  not  far 
%d.  When  he  had  resigned »  or  rather  had 
dianuased  from  oflSce,  he  Wiuj  etpnilly 
ready  to  stale  his  opinions,  and  did  state 
them  with  almost  equal  decision  and  autho- 
rity AS  of  one  who  only  waited  for  the  re- 
auoiption  of  power.  He  called  on  one  of  the 
Neapolitan  princes  who  was  in  London,  and 
gave  his  views  on  the  government  of  Naples 
with  the  most  perfect  «an/;r-/roi'<f,  and  yet  pro- 
bably without  any  assumption  of  manner. 
Nor  was  his  suspicion  of  personal  dislike  to 
himself  altogether  unfounded*  It  would  have 
been  strange  if  the  Austrian  minister  had  not 
Btertained  such  a  feeling  if  Palmerston's 
pinions  ever  reached  him  in  the  manner  in 
wldch  they  were  set  forth.  At  all  events  in 
1651,  when  Palmerston  went  out  of  office,  Mr, 
Murray  wrote  from  the  British  emb^u^y  at 
Tteaiia  to  a  friend  saying  with  what  regret 
Lord  Piilmerston's  retii-ement  was  received 
by  the  Liberal  fjarty  there,  who  looked  upon 
it  jui  the  utter  annihilation  of  their  hopes. 
•*It  will  hoj'dly  be  believed/'  he  continues, 
**that  these  arrogant  fools  here  actually  think 
that  tftey  have  overthrown  Lord  Palmereton, 
and  the  vulgar  triumph  of  Schwarzeuberg 
knows  no  bounds.  Not  content  with  placard- 
ing the  news  with  lying  comments  of  all  sorts, 
luxd  de«|>atching  couriers  into  the  provinces 
to  drcukte  the  most  monstrous  fictions  about 
tlie  'victory  of  Austrian  pohcy,'  his  bad  taste 
luifi  .actually  gone  far  enough  to  make  him 
give  A  ball  in  consequence."  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  reason  for  Palmerston  to 
think  that  he«  and  not  his  policy  alone,  was  the 
subject  of  intrignej  and  he  bad  doubtle^ 
becuily  dinsctly  it  was  composed  and  repeated^ 


the  doggerel  rhyme  of  hie  German  opi>o- 
nents: — 

**Hat  der  Toufel  ein«n  Sohn 
So  jut  er  sicUer  Paliaerstou," 

But  this  he  might  quite  consistently  have  re- 
garded as  an  unintentional  compliment,  and 
have  appreciated  it  acconlingly, 

"Tlie  fault  I  find  with  those  who  are  so 
fond  of  attacking  me  here  or  elsewhere  in 
this  country  or  in  others,"  he  said  in  defend- 
ing his  foreign  policy  from  the  attacks  of  Sir 
James  Graham  in  June,  1850,  **  is  that  they 
try  to  bring  down  every  question  to  a  per- 
sonal bearing.  If  they  want  to  oppose  the 
policy  of  England  they  say,  *Let  us  get  rid  of 
the  man  who  happens  to  be  the  organ  of  that 
policy.*  Why,  it  is  like  shooting  a  policeman  1 
As  long  as  England  is  EngLind,  as  long  as  the 
English  people  are  animated  by  the  feelingn, 
and  spirit,  and  opinions  which  they  possess, 
you  may  knock  down  twenty  foreign  ministers 
one  after  another,  but  depend  upon  it  no  on© 
wiD  keep  his  place  who  does  not  act  on  the 
same  principles.  When  it  falls  to  my  duty, 
in  pursuance  of  my  functions,  to  opjKJse  the 
policy  of  any  government,  the  immediate  cry 
is,  'Oh !  it*s  ftll  spite  ngainst  this  man  or  that 
man,  Count  tliia  or  Prince  that,  that  makes 
you  do  this."' 

It  was  in  the  debate  on  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  thci  government  that 
this  occurred,  jmd  the  occasion  of  it  was  an 
extmordiuary  one  which  not  even  Lord  Pal- 
merston's tJict  and  ability  could  explain  satis- 
factorily, thougli  the  government  obtained  the 
vote,  witliout  wliieh  they  must  have  resigned 
office. 

The  question  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
English  government  upon  that  of  Gj*eece  was, 
it  should  be  remembered,  placed  in  a  more 
emphjitid  light  becjiuse  we  had  at  tlte  same 
time  been  protecting  the  Porte  from  the 
united  demands  of  Austria  and  Bussia  for  the 
arrest  and  surrender  of  Hungarian  refugees 
who  had  sought  shelter  and  protection  in 
Turkey.  United  with  that  of  France,  our  fleet 
had  proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  we 
had  supported  the  sultan  agninst  the  stronger 
powers.  In  this  the  country  had  heartily 
concurred,  for  we  were  upholding  the  weak 
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ft;j;ainat  the  strong,  and  mttintaiuing  a  gi^at 
principle  of  public  law  in  whicli  every  civil- 
ized state  WHS  interested;  but  ihei-e  was  at 
least  a  very  great  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
Greek  question,  capecially  when  the  grounds 
of  the  claims  came  to  be  examined,  and  by 
persisting  in  it  we  very  nearly  united  France 
and  Bussia  against  us. 

The  demands  of  our  foreign  office  chiefly 
arose  out  of  claims  for  compensation  from  the 
Greek  government  by  two  persons  who,  as 
British  subjecU,  were,  it  w*as  argxied,  entitled 
to  support  and  protection.  One  of  them,  Don 
Pacifico,  was  a  Jew  of  Portuguese  extraction, 
but  a  native  of  Gihniltar,  living  in  Athens, 
On  the  4th  of  April,  1847,  the  Athenian  mob 
prepared  to  celebrate  one  of  the  popular  Easter 
cibservances  by  burning  an  effigy  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  but  on  that  occasion  the  police  had 
received  orders  to  prevent  this  portion  of  the 
usual  demonstrations,  and  a  report  went 
about  that  it  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
influence  of  the  Jews.  It  happened  that  the 
house  of  Don  Pacifico  stood  near  the  spot 
where  the  figure  had  in  former  years  been 
committed  to  the  flames*  and  as  Don  Pacifico 
was  a  Jew,  the  populace  considered  tliat  the 
logic  of  true  patriotism  and  a  due  regard  for 
the  interests  of  religion,  required  them  to  pil- 
lage the  building  and  thus  wreak  their  ven- 
geance upon  iij*  owner. 

Accordingly  the  place  was  sacked^  and  it 
would  appear  that  little  or  no  etifort  was  made 
[)y  the  authorities*  to  protect  it,  Don  Pacifico 
therefore,  instead  of  apisealing  to  the  law- 
courts  for  redress,  made  a  direct  claim 
against  the  Greek  government  for  losses 
which  he  estimated  at  about  thirty- two  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  about  twenty- six  thou- 
sand yiounda  of  which  were  for  certain  cLiims 
which  he  alleged  h«  held  against  tlie  Portu- 
guese goveninieut,  the  papers  on  which  liis 
proofs  depended  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  mob  along  with  other  property.  The 
Uilance,  it  was  represented,  %vas  for  house- 
hohl  goodsj  which  must,  on  hia  own  showing, 
have  been  of  regal  magnificence^  since  when 
the  inventory  was  made  out  the  items  in- 
cluded a  bedstead  valued  at  a  hundred  ajid 
fifty  pounds,  a  pLUow-case  at  ten  pounds,  and 


other  articles  in  proportion,  including  im\ 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  jewelry  belongini; 
to  his  wife  and  daughters.  Of  couRe  no 
evidence  in  the  shafie  of  receipted  bilk  or 
vouchers  was  produced,  as  all  his  papers  luul 
been  lost  or  deatioyed,  and  nobody  hod  ertr 
suspected  him  of  having  lived  in  such  stjle^ 
appearances  having  led  them  to  suppoie  thst 
he  kept  only  a  very  moderate  estaUisbmizDl 
The  other  claim  was  made  by  &  very  tlilTttfOt 
sort  of  person  and  on  much  more  easily  aJce^ 
tained  grounds*  It  was  thai  of  Mr.  FinJar, 
the  historian  of  Greece,  who  having  goiw  out 
at  the  time  that  Byron  and  others  wen 
flushed  with  the  passion  for  Greek  imlepeOr 
dence,  had  remained  and  settled  in  AUifOs 
when  that  independence  had  been  achievrd  m 
a  difTerent  way  to  that  which  they  contem- 
plated. A  small  portion  of  the  1 1  ''  '  .ing 
to  Mr.  Finlay  ciime  within  the  ]  tor 

extending  the  gardens  of  King  Othos  rojal 
palace,  and  as  he  was  only  one  among  sev«nl 
liuid-owners  whose  property  had  been  ^pl^ro- 
priated  for  the  same  purpose,  it  was  contejidtd 
that  he  should  have  sought  compensatiuD*  li 
they  had  done,  in  the  usual  courts  of  Uw, 
where,  though  his  demand  was  far  giesttr 
than    would    have   appeared    reaaopahk  to 
ordinary  arbitration,  it  might  have  nmfti 
prtiper  attention.     He  preferred,  how#ver,  to 
make  a  direct  charge  upon  the  govcmmflit 
for  £1500  on  account  of  land  wliich,  thougli 
he  perhaps  had  greatly  improved  it,  had  oal/ 
originally  cost  him  £10.     He  was  of  coaiw 
entitled  to  ask  any  price  he  liked  for  hi*  pri- 
perty;  but  as  it  may  l*e  conced«?d  thnt  t^J« 
government  of  the  country  had  poweis  e^ 
to  those  given  to  our  railway  <:  ' 

buards  of  works,  it  was  not  ul 
suppose  t!iat  he  should  have  made  hi 
through  the  ordinary  legal  channels. 

These  were  not  the  only  causes  of  ih*'  *''™* 
trary  action  of  our  government  ^ 
rears  of  complaints  against  Greece  li.»  • 
accumulating,  but  it  may  be  presuinwl  tW 
they  were  not  of  a  nature  to  call  for  '^ 
imperative  mejis\ires,  or  action  woiiW  l»*^ 
been  taken  earlier  and  lliey  would  lave  been 
put  forward  as  of  the  first  importJai€»*  ^*^ 
Ionian  sailon  had  0e&t  iu  oomfUBite  ^^  ^' 
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justice  and  oppreasion  oa  the  |>art  of  the 
Gr^ck  authorities^  and  a  midahipmau  of  her 

!i  jest  J  a  ©hip  Fantome  had  been  arrustcd  by 

aliike  on  kiiiiling  from  a  boat  oue  aight  at 
Putras.  This  had  been  apologized  for  and 
liiimblv  explained,  jiud  other  acU  of  aireless- 
nes«j  or  dii*i)nler  hiul  Ijeeu  acknowledged,  so 
Umt  there  appeared  to  be  very  little  reason 
for  )>rLnging  a  cumulative  chai^  against  the 
ail thori ties.  It  WiL3  supposed,  however,  that 
Pjilmei'ston  was  jealous  of  French  influence, 
and  suspected  that  the  government  of  0th o 
might  be  encouraged  to  resist  our  representa- 
tions, and  he  therefore  took  sudden  and  very 
decisive  means  to  aasei't  them.  The  Greeks 
wen*  ahirmed,  and  appealed  to  Fmnce  and 
Russia  as  the  powers  associated  with  England 
in  the  protection  of  their  independence*  It  is 
certain  tliat  Palmerstou  did  not  expect  that 
fciiy  further  demonstration  would  be  required. 
He  believed  that  when  the  Greek  govern- 
ment  found  the  demand  was  made  in  earnest, 
and  that  meaixs  were  at  hand  to  enforce 
it>  satisfaction  would  at  last  l>e  given,  and 
wrote  to  the  queen  to  that  eifect  as  early 
the  30th  of  November,  1849.  The  Rus- 
ai&Q  and  French  representatives  at  Athens 
offered  to  give  their  aid  to  Mr.  Wyse,  our 
envoy  tliere,  to  settle  the  dispute,  and  when 
it  became  evident  that  an  English  squadron 
vaa   to  be  sent   to  the  Pirfeus  the  French 

biueti  either  supposing  or  aifectiog  to 
believe  that  our  representatives  in  Greece  had 
misimderatood  their  instructions,  appealed  to 
Palmerston  for  an  explanation.  He  replied 
Uiat  there  had  been  no  mistake,  and  more- 
over that  the  affair  was  solely  between  Gi*eece 
luid  ourselves.  Still  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the 
French  ambassador,  propoaetl  the  gcK>d  offices 
of  Kia  government  in  obtaining  a  settlement 
ol  llje  claims,  and  as  the  threat  of  coercion 
had  not  been  effectual  this  offer  was  accepted. 
B^orv  the  oi-ders  to  suspend  active  meiisures 
during  neiyiotiation  had  reached  our  envoy,  how- 
ever, Adnxiral  Parker  had  arrived  at  Athens 
with  his  fleet,  and  demanded  from  the  Greek 
government  the  payment  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  Jill  money  due  to  tlie  British  or  pro- 
tected British  subjects;  also  that  the  islands  of 

[>iisii2si  and  Cabrera,  off  the  south- west  side 


of  the  Morea  and  forming  a  pail;  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  should  be  given  up  to  him,  tlirea^t^niii:^ 
in  the  event  of  refusal  to  blockade  the  Pinous 
and  make  a  reprisal.  The  demand  was  refused, 
and  he  tliercfore  took  poaaession  of  the  islands 
and  tl»e  men-of-war  in  the  Pirmua  and  block- 
aded the  coast.  The  blockade  was  not  accom- 
panied by  any  unnecessary  violence,  but  it 
was  an  assertion  of  domination  which  roused 
much  indignation  eapcciaUy  on  the  part  of 
Russia. 

The  Russian  government  wrote  a  beautifully 
virtuous  remonstrance  in  i-ather  angry  and 
offensive  terms.  Her  foreign  minister  here 
spoke  of  "the  very  painful  impression  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  em[>eror  by  the  imex- 
pect^  acts  of  violence  which  the  British 
authorities  bad  just  directed  against  Greece;'' 
and  asked  if  Great  Britain,  abusing  the 
advantiiges  afforded  to  her  by  her  immense 
maritime  superiority,  intended  to  disengage 
herself  from  all  obligations,  and  to  authorize 
all  great  powera  on  every  fitting  opportunity 
to  recognize  towards  the  weak  no  other  rij^ht 
but  their  own  physical  strength."  This  was 
charming  as  coming  from  such  a  source,  and 
must  have  made  Lord  Palmerston  laugh  a 
little  bitterly^  though  probalfly  he  did  not 
tiike  the  rebuke  to  heai't  a«  he  might  have 
done.  The  two  islands  of  which  we  took  pos- 
session were  impoi'tant  as  marking  our  diplo- 
matic action,  tliough  Lord  Brougham  in  a 
subsequent  debate  said  that  one  of  them  ojily 
supported  tliree  goats  and  the  other  a  single 
hare. 

On  the  Ist  of  March  a  circular  was  issued 
by  the  EngiUh  consul  at  Athens  announcing 
that  the  British  government,  having  good 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
their  demands  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
government  of  the  French  Republic,  had  given 
orders  for  the  suspension  of  the  coercive  action 
of  the  squadron,  but  that  the  Greek  vessels 
would  still  l:>e  retained  as  pledges  in  deposit 
until  a  final  arrangement  should  be  made. 
This  was  done,  although  the  French  repre- 
sentatives had  offered  if  tlie  Greek  ships 
were  given  up,  to  guarantee  the  payment  by 
Greece  of  the  British  claims.  Baron  Gros^  the 
French  commissioner  who  went  out  to  offer 
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to  act  uDofllcially  between  our  envoy  and  the 
Greek  ggvermnent,  could  make  nothing  of 
T>on  Paci6co*9  extrnvagitnt  claims,  au<l  as  no 
instractions  Lad  arrived  from  Eugland  the 
ikf[alT  wad  at  a  deadlock;  but  meanwhile  the 
French  government  had  continued  negotia- 
tions with  Lord  Palmeraton  through  their 
representative  in  London,  and  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1850.  a  convention  was  at  last  agreed 
on»  nettling  the  whole  question  in  dispute.  A 
Hiini  of  i'K5f)0  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Gi'eek 
government  to  the  English  minister  at  Athene 
to  be  distributed  by  him  ajuong  the  different 
claimanta,  and  they  were  also  to  pay  whatever 
might  be  found  to  be  due  for  Don  Pacifico's 
Portuguese  claims  on  the  decision  of  two 
arbitrators  and  an  umpire  to  be  named  by 
Baron  Gros,  Mr.  Wyse  our  envoy,  and  the 
Greek  premier  M.  Londos.  "  The  amount  of 
these,"  Lord  PaJmerston  wrote  to  the  queen, 
^'  18  not  likely  to  be  great,  if  indeed  anything 
is  likely  to  be  due  on  tliat  account,"  But 
there  were  more  complications.  Before  the 
convention  wm  signed*  the  French  government 
despatched  a  steamer  to  acquaint  Bai-on  Gros 
with  the  basis  of  the  agreement,  and  he  natu- 
rally at  once  conveyed  the  information  to  our 
envoy,  who,  not  having  himself  received  any 
directions  from  England,  could  not  act  upon 
it.  The  measui'es  of  coercion  were  therefore 
ontinued,  and  the  Greek  government  8ul> 
niitted  to  the  demands  that  had  been  made 
at  the  laat  stage  of  the  negotiations,  viz.  the 
immediate  payment  of  about  £0500  in  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  other  than  those  of  Don 
Pacifico  on  Poiiugal,  and  a  deposit  of  some- 
thing like  £50t>0  to  meet  what  might  aftei*- 
wards  be  found  to  bo  the  true  amount  of  tlaose 
claims.  It  was  then  a  question  (though  many 
people  thought  with  Prince  Albert  that  there 
should  have  been  7io  question)  which  of  the 
two  conventions  should  become  the  kisis  of 
an  arrangement^  and  sb  Lord  Palmerstoni  on 
behalf  of  oui*  government,  insisted  on  the 
adoption  of  that  which  had  been  concluded 
at  Athens  a  serious  disagreement  with  France 
appeared  to  be  imminent.  Tlie  French  am- 
biiflsador  was  rec^dled  from  Lomlon,  though  it 
was  on  tlie  eve  of  the  queen's  bii  thday,  and 
Baron  Brunnow,  the  Rusdiau  ambassador,  ex- 


pected to  be  removed  immedkately. 

nobody  was  itrepareii  to  make  audi  a  miserabk 

dispute  the  occasion  of  actii>*  '  1  tiesismd 
the  good  temper  of  tlie  Fj  i  _  ^mnwot 
was  canapicuous,  so  that  the  matter  was  iilti* 
mately  arranged  by  a  compromise,  whinh  hhd 
also  been  suggested  by  Prince  Albert,  to  sob- 
stitutu  the  clauses  of  the  London  convcntiou 
for  tlioet!  clauses  of  the  Athenian  agrefsmsol 
which  had  not  been  already  executed.  As  te 
Don  Pficifico,  it  was  some  !  "re  \m 

daim  was  settled  by  the  :*r  -,  and  it 

was  then  found  to  be  about  a  thirtietb  of  tlie 
sum  which  he  had  origimdly  demai^ded. 

The  whole  wretched  dispute,  which  scenti  to 
have  been  made  use  of  by  Lr»rd  PalmerBSan 
to  show  that  our  government  would  not  b# 
triDed  with,  was  thus  settled.  Admiral  Parker 
raised  the  blockjide,  the  Greek  ves^U  w«ro 
released,  and  such  of  them  as  had  been 
damaged  were  repaired,  a  subscription  beui| 
at  the  same  time  raised  among  the  oiBewi 
of  the  English  fleet  to  supply  the  n«f«4sitifi 
of  some  oi  the  masters  and  crews— an  act  of 
generous  consideration  which  was  the  more 
conspicuous  because  of  the  high-handed  pro* 
ceedingR  that  had  led  to  Uie  sufferings  wluci 
it  was  intended  to  alleviate. 

But  the  effects  were  not  at  an  end  lo  fir  w 
this  government  was  concerned^  and  lli<>ngli 
Palmerston  wiis  neither  dismajed  nor  cod- 
vinoed  by  the  acUon  of  his  oppnnenti,  lie 
whole  affair  placed  the  ministry  in  a  senoiii 
position.    Lord  John  riusaell  hiidaLpesiJySwn 
reason  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  uj.iWMir 
in  which  the  foreign  minister  conducted  bi« 
office,  and  th«  queen  felt  keenly  tli»?  inwpoo- 
sible  mode  of  action  which  had  been  at       ' 
in  relation  to  the  despatchea  sent  to  i>    ' 
presentatives  abroad,  without  dthcr  h^ 
oi'  the  prime  minister  bein;^; 
intention  or  their  probable  •: 
they  were  on  their  way.     Still  Lurd  ^^^ 
Hussell  felt  obliged  to  sup i         ' 
and  90  great  was  the  admij  i 
ston  s  abilities,  and  for  Im  rem  t 
nbnity  of  temper  and  Jauntier  ^^•..,.,       < 
as  was  afterwards  seen,  a   majorilj  m  »• 
House  of  Commons  was  ready  to  aoo^pt  I 
representations  and  to  excuau  hi^*  temeri*!- 
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On  the  18th  of  June  Lord  Stanley,  who 
hod  been  impntieutJy  waiting  fur  the  oppor- 
tunity till  the  Degotiationa  were  completed, 
brought  forward  in  tla©  House  of   Lords  a 

olution  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  that 
%hile  tliAt  house  fully  recognized  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  government  to  secure  to  her 
niajcfity's  subjecU  reaiJing  in  foreign  states 
the  full  protection  of  the  laws  of  those  st^itesj 
it  regretted  to  ^d  by  the  correspoodence 

enlly  laid  upon  the  table  by  her  majesty^s 
ua»<l,  that  various  claims  against  the 
Greek  government,  doubtful  in  point  of  justice 
and  exaggerated  in  amount,  had  been  en- 
forced by  coercive  measures  directed  against 
tho  commerce  and  people  of  Greece,  and  cal- 
culated to  endanger  the  continuance  of  our 
friendly  relations  with  other  powers.  No 
fewer  tlian  TiOl  j>€ers  voted,  and  the  resohition 
wtB  ftfl^med  by  a  majority  of  37,  *^  We  were 
boileii  Ust  night  in  the  lords  by  a  larger 
majoiity  than  we  had  up  to  the  last  moment 
expected,''  wrote  Loixl  Palraerston  the  next 
d«jj  "but  when  we  took  office  we  knew  Uiat 
our  opponents  bad  a  larger  pack  in  the  lords 
tlian  we  had,  and  that  whenever  the  two  packs 
were  to  be  fully  dealt  out  theirs  would  show 
^  larger  number  than  ours,'*  That  was  what 
I  eoid  about  it,  and  that  was  the  man :  but 
he  hod  not  neglected  to  prepare  for  the  com- 
itig  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  debate 
which  stiU  stands  out  in  parliamentary  history 
I  one  oi  the  moi^t  brilliant  and  powerful  on 

ord^  and  one  w^hich,  while  it  added  to  his 
gre&t  reputation,  was  also  tlio  occasion  for  dis- 
tinguislung  other  mastei's  of  eloqiieuce. 

On  the  20th  of  June  Lord  John  Bussell 
m.vle  a  ministerixii  statement  of  the  vote  in 
tjie  upper  house,  and  after  defending  the 
general  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  gave 
the  key-note  of  a  rea*3lution,  of  which  notice 
waa  afterwards  given,  by  Bpealcing  in  terms 
of  eulogy  of  Lord  Palmei^ton  for  having  acted 
in  the  couduct  of  foreign  afikirs,  *^  not  as  the 
minister  of  Austria,  not  as  the  minister  of 
BaailAt  i>^  ^  ^c  minister  of  France  or  any 
slllcr  OQUDtry,  but  only  as  the  minister  of 
En«!buid." 

To  the  surprise  of  many  it  was  Ztir. 
IZoebuck    who,  as  au   iudc|M?ndeixt  member^ 


rose  to  give  notice  of  a  resolution  which  ex* 
pressed  oonMence  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
government.  It  was  carefully  worded,  re- 
ferred to  no  particular  issues,  but  was  general 
in  its  scope  and  intention.  "  That  tlie  prin- 
ciples which  have  hitherto  regulated  the  for- 
eign policy  of  her  majesty's  government  are 
such  as  were  required  to  presenre  untarnbhed 
the  honour  aud  dignity  of  tliis  country,  and 
at  all  times  best  calculated  to  maintain  peace 
between  this  country  and  the  various  nations 
of  the  world**' 

The  character  and  standing  of  the  men  who 
were  opptJsed  to  the  resolution,  were  sufficient 
proofs  that  thyy  could  not  have  been  influ- 
enced by  any  foreign  intrigue,  and  it  was 
almost  a&  certain  that  the  question  was  not 
one  of  mere  party  policy;  but  at  the  sjtme 
time  it  was  seen  that  the  vote  of  censure  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  a  decided  attempt  made 
to  upset  the  government.  The  opposition  to 
Mr.  Roebuck's  resolution  was  formidable,  for  it 
was  supported  by  Sir  F,  Thesiger,  Sir  James 
Graham^  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Mr.  Sydney 
Herbert,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  yet  the  government 
triumplied.  The  terms  of  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Eoebuck  had  indeed  removed 
the  issue  from  the  paiiicular  ground  on  which 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lorda  had  jjlacc-d  it. 
It  did  not  call  for  a  special  vindication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  foreign  minister  in  the 
recent  affair  with  Greece,  but  chrdJengcd  an 
adverse  vote  on  the  whole  principle  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  government*  This  was 
a  chfdlenge  which  they  had  reason  to  believe 
would  enlist  the  tsupport  of  the  country,  and 
their  confidence  may  well  have  stood  high 
while  they  listened  to  the  brilliant,  adroit, 
and  telling  speech  in  which  Palme i-ston  did 
not  80  much  defend,  as  assert  and  glory  in,  the 
course  that  had  been  pursued.  Seldom  if  ever 
had  such  a  magnificent  reply  been  lieard  in 
that  house.  It  was  spoken,  aa  Mr,  Gladstone 
afterwards  said  in  hia  warm  admiration  for 
the  splendid  ability  displayed  in  it,  "  from  the 
dusk  of  one  day  to  the  d&wn  of  the  next,"  and 
occupied  nearly  five  hours  in  its  delivery — 
spoken,  too,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  note, 
for  Palmerston  held  that  to  speak  efi'ectively 
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ft  man  diould  Dot  use  notes  on  such  occaaiozia 
if  he  could  possibly  do  without  them,  and  he 
relied,  as  well  he  might,  on  his  readineaa  of 
illuRtration,  fluency,  and  the  spontaneous  alter- 
nations of  earnestness  and  humour  which 
made  his  speeches  among  the  most  attractive 
of  parliamentary  utterances.  But  he  sur- 
passed himBelf  now— and  through  the  whole 
of  that  oration  the  house  silently  hung  upon 
his  words,  except  when  supporters  and  anta- 
gonists alike  forgot  themselves  and  broke  into 
lialf-unconsciou9  applause.  It  would  be  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  page  to  repeat  that 
speech,  nor  would  the  reading  of  it  convey 
its  effect  upon  those  who  listened.  Palmcr- 
ston  was  ready  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  recent  proceedings  in  Greece,  but  he  muBt 
also  review  the  whole  story  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  government,  and  in  a  rapid  and 
yet  lucid  and  striking  survey  carried  the 
majority  of  the  house  captive  in  the  thralls  of 
his  majsterly  eloquence,  and  replied  to  the 
strictures  that  hail  been  made  on  the  general 
tendency  of  the  foreign  office. 

"  I  do  not,'*  he  said  in  conclusion,  **'  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  thoae  who  liave  made  these 
matters  the  means  of  attack  upon  her  ma- 
jesty's  ministetB.  Tlie  government  of  a  great 
country  like  this  is  undoubtedly  an  object  of 
fair  and  legitimate  ambition  to  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be 
allowed  to  guide  the  policy  and  to  influence 
the  destiny  of  such  a  country ;  and  if  ever  it 
waa  an  object  of  honourable  ambition,  more 
than  ever  must  it  be  so  at  the  moment  at 
which  I  am  speaking.  For  while  we  have 
seen  the  political  earthquake  rocking  Europe 
from  aide  to  side — while  we  have  seen  thrones 
shaken,  shattered,  levelled^  institutions  over- 
thrown and  destroyed — while  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe  the  conflict  of  civil  war 
has  deluged  the  land  with  blood,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Mediterranean,— this  country  has  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  honourable  to  Uie  people  of 
England  and  worthy  of  the  admiration  of 
mankind. 

"We  have  shown  that  liberty  is  compatible 
with  order,  that  individual  freedom  is  recon- 
cilable with  nbedieuce  to  the  law.     We  have 


shown  the  example  of  a  nation  in  wliich  e 
clasa  of  society  accepts  with  cheerfolnttti  tke 
lot  which  Providence  has  n^  ^  it,  while 
at  the  same  tinue  every  ii  of  mth 

class  is  constantly  trying  to  raise  hmiwlf  in 
the  social  scale,  not  by  injustice  and  «roi»|f, 
not  by  violence  and  illegality,  but  by  per- 
severing good  conduct,  and  by  tlje  steailj  aad 
energetic  eiertion  of  the  moral  and  intellecnial 
faculties  with  which  his  Creator  has  endowcil 
him.    To  govern  such  a  people  as  this  if 
indeed  an  object  worthy  of  the  UDbtttoo  ci 
the  noblest  man  who  lives  in  the  land,  and, 
therefore,  I  And  no  fault  with  those  who  nu/ 
think  any  opportunity  a  fair  one  for  exdta* 
vouring  to  place  themselves  in  so  disting^iishwl 
and  honourable  a  position;  but  I  oonteod  Hit 
we  have  not  in  our  foreign  policy  done  anp 
thing  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  CfiuaHr. 
We  may  not,  perhaps,  in  this  matter  or  is 
that,  have  acted  preciaely  up  to  the  optnioa*  of 
one  person  or  of  another,  and  Imnl  indeed  tl 
is,  as  we  all   know   by  our  individual  ao4 
private  experience,  to  find  any  nnmber  of  men 
agreeing  entirely  in  any  matter  in  which  tfiiT 
may  not  be  equally  posseased  of  the  detiih  of 
the  facts,  and  circulnstanoes,  and  n?»«on«,iii>tl 
conditions  which  led  to  actinn.     But  nudihig 
tdlowanoes  for  those   differences  of  ojamoa 
which  may  fairly  and  honourably  arise  anwiDg 
those  who  concur  in  general  views,  I  maiatii« 
that    the    principles   which    am   bt  tnesi 
through  all  our  foreign  tranaactiouf 
guiding  rule  and  directing  spirit  of  •  > 
oeedings  are  such  as  desen*e  approbatiati.   I 
therefore    fearlessly    eboilenge    the   vMii^H 
which  this  hotise,  as  representing  n  jx^litJi^l, 
a  commercial*  a  constitutional  couutrj, »  ^* 
give  on  the  question  now  brought  brfort  it- 
whether  the  principles  on  which  tha  forfip 
policy  of  her  majesty's  government  has  Wn 
conducted,  and  the  sense  of  duty  which  ^^'" 
led  us  to  think  ourselves  bound  to  SkStfi^  ["^ 
tection  to  our  fell'  *       t.^  abmod.  on?  pf^ 

per  and    fitting   :  i    tho9f  vhn  «» 

charged  with  the  government  of  i 
whether,  as  the  Roman  in  dajn  ui    '■'  -   ' 
himself  free  from  indignity  when  !*•  cwttW 
say,  Ciins  Romanug  §um^  so  also  a 
ject,  in  wliatever  land  he  may  U,  '*j 
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confident  that  the  watchf  al  eye  and  the  strong 
arm  of  England  will  protect  him  against  injus- 
tice and  wrong.** 

It  was  a  fine  and  thrilling  peroration,  and 
it  was  auccessful.  The  CivU  Itomanus  §um 
effectually  caught  the  ear  not  only  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  but  of  the  country, 

spud  the  verdict  was  already  foretold  by  tlie 
4>ver whelming  plaudits  that  gi'e^ted  the  close 
of  the  greatest  speech  that  had  been  delivered 
for  many  sessions.  On  the  27th  of  June  the 
debate  was  resumed,  and  another  veiy  remark- 
able oration  roused  the  listening  assembly. 
It  w«s  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  though 
be  had  long  before  achieved  his  reputation 
A8  ft  parliamentary  orator,  now  exceeded  most 
€il  his  former  efforts,  and  held  the  house 
under  Uie  spell  to  which  it  has  since  so  often 
yielded  with  delight.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  began 
by  particuliirizing,  remarked  that  there  was 
an  indication  of  a  very  great  unwillingueaa  to 
meet  the  discussion  upon  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
With  reference  to  this  Greek  question  he  (Mr* 
Gladstone)  repudiated  precedents  which  in- 
volved the  conduct  of  strong  countries  against 
weak  ones.  He  then  examined  the  cases  upon 
which  it  was  contended  the  main  issue  should 
kVe  depended,  namely  those  of  Don  Pacifico 
Mr.  Finlay.  In  summing  up  his  charges 
jigniasi  Lord  Falmeraton  he  affirmed  that 
instead  of  trusting  and  trying  the  tribunals  of 
tlie  coontry  and  employing  diplomatic  agency 
fltmply  aa  a  supplemented  resource,  he  h^id 
mterpofidd  at  once  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Finlay 

tjttd  M.  Pacifico  the  authority  of  foreign  power, 
in  contravention  both  of  the  particular  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  in  force  between  this 

I  •Country  and  Greece,  and  of  tlie  general  prin- 
cifilcfl  of  tiie  law  of  nations,  and  had  thus  set 
the  mjsehievoits  example  of  abandoning  the 
melho^ls  of  law  and  order  in  order  to  repair 
to  tho4W  of  force.  The  fruit  of  this  policy  had 
been  humiliation  in  regani  to  Fntnce,and  a  les- 
,  received  without  reply,  fix>m  the  autocrat 
all  the  Ruasins.  Non-interference  had  been 
laid  down  as  the  basis  of  our  conduct  towards 
er  nations;  but  the  policy  of  Lord  Palraer- 
Imd  been  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
aetlve  interference.  British  influence  might, 
on  fit  oocAfliottif  be  exercised  with  other  coun- 


tries to  extend  institutions  from  which  we 
derived  so  much  benefit ;  but  we  were  not  to 
make  occasions,  and  become  propagandists  of 
even  sound  political  doctrines.  No  minister 
could  really  protect  Englishmen  except  upon 
principles  of  policy  which  universal  consent 
had  presci'ibed  for  the  government  of  nations. 
Taking  up  the  peroration  of  Lord  Palmei'stott's 
appeal,  he  said,  **  And  now  I  will  grapple  with 
the  noble  lord  on  the  ground  which  he  selected 
for  himself  in  the  most  ti-iumphant  portion  of 
his  speech,  by  his  reference  to  those  emphatic 
words,  CivU  Bomanus  sum.  He  vauntal, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  his  supporters,  that  imder 
his  administration  an  Englishman  should  be, 
throughout  the  world,  what  the  citizen  of 
Rome  had  been.  What  then  was  a  Roman 
citizen  ?  He  was  tlie  member  of  a  privileged 
caste;  he  belonged  to  a  conquering  race,  to  a 
nation  that  held  all  others  bound  down  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power.  For  htm  there  was  to 
be  an  exceptional  system  of  law;  for  hi  in  prin- 
ciples were  t^  be  asserted,  and  by  him  rights 
were  to  be  enjoyed,  that  were  denied  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Is  such,  then,  the  view  of 
the  noble  lord  a«  to  the  relation  which  is  to 
subsist  between  England  and  other  countriesi 
Does  he  make  the  claim  for  us  that  we  are  to 
be  uplifted  ujictn  a  platform  high  above  tlie 
standing  ground  of  all  other  nations?  It  is, 
indeed,  too  cleai-,  not  only  from  the  expressions 
but  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  speech  of  the 
noble  visoount,  that  too  much  of  this  notion  is 
lurking  in  his  mind;  that  he  adopti*  in  jxirt 
that  vain  conception  that  we,  forsooth,  have  a 
mission  to  be  the  censors  of  vice  and  folly,  of 
abuse  and  imperfection,  among  t!ie  other 
countries  of  the  world ;  tliat  we  are  to  be  the 
univei^aal  schoolmfiaters ;  and  that  all  those 
who  hesitate  to  recognize  our  office  can  be 
governed  only  by  prejudice  of  personal  nnimo* 
aity,  and  should  have  tlie  blind  wai'  uf  diplo- 
macy forthwith  declared  against  them.  And 
certainly,  if  the  busineaa  of  a  foreign  secretary 
properly  were  to  carry  on  diplomatic  wars,  all 
must  admit  that  the  noble  lord  is  a  master  iu 
the  discharge  of  his  functions.  What,  sir, 
ought  a  foreign  secretary  to  be  ?  Is  he  to  be 
like  some  gallant  knight  at  a  tournament  of 
old  pricking  forth  int^  the  lists,  armed  at  all 
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pcmtB,  confiding  iu  liU  sujewa  and  his  skilly 
cliailengiug  all  comers  for  the  sftke  of  honour, 
an<l  Laving  no  other  duty  Uiaii  to  Lvy  nB  many 
m  pos^ble  of  his  adTersAriea  gprawUtig  in  the 
duBtl  If  such  is  the  idea  of  a  good  foreign 
secretary,  I,  for  one,  would  vote  to  tlie  noble 
lord  his  present  appoiulmt*nt  for  his  Hfe.  But, 
sir,  I  do  not  understand  tlie  duty  of  a  aecretory 
of  foreign  aA'aii's  to  be  of  such  a  character.  I 
understand  tt  to  be  his  duty  to  conciliate  peaoe 
with  dignity.  I  think  it  to  be  the  very  first  of 
all  his  duties  studiously  to  observe,  and  to  exalt 
in  lion  our  among  mankind,  that  great  code  of 
principled  which  lb  termed  the  law  of  nations, 
wliich  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
for  Sheffield  has  found,  indeed,  to  be  veiy 
vague  in  their  nature,  and  greatly  dependent 
on  the  discretion  of  each  particular  countiy, 
but  in  which  I  find,  on  t!ie  contrary,  a  great 
and  noble  monument  of  human  wiadom, 
foiindeil  on  the  combined  dictates  of  reuBOD 
and  experience,  a  precious  inheritance  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  generations  that  have 
gone  before  us,  and  a  firm  foundation  on 
which  we  must  take  cai'e  to  Imihl  whatever 
it  may  be  our  part  to  add  to  Iheir  ac<[uisitiousi 
if  indeed  we  wish  to  maintain  and  to  cousoli* 
date  the  brotherhood  of  nations  and  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world," 

After  referring  to  the  tendency  of  the 
policy  of  Loixi  Palmers  ton  to  strengthen  Uie 
insular  temper  and  self-glorifying  dispoeiUon 
which  wcj'e  so  mischievous,  Mr.  Gladstone 
concluded  by  saying: — 

**Let  an  Englishman  travel  where  be  will 
as  a  private  person,  he  is  found  in  general  to 
be  upright,  high*miuded,  bi'ave,  libend,  and 
trae;  but  with  all  this,  foreigner  are  too 
often  sensible  of  something  that  galls  them  in 
his  presence,  and  I  apprehend  it  is  because  he 
has  too  great  a  tendency  to  self-esteem — too 
little  disposition  to  regard  the  feelings,  the 
habits^  and  the  ideas  of  othetv.  Sir,  I  find 
this  characteristic  too  plainly  legible  in  the 
policy  of  the  noble  lord.  I  doubt  not  that 
use  will  be  made  of  our  present  debate  to 
work  upon  this  peculiar  wexikness  of  the 
English  mind.  The  people  will  be  told  that 
those  who  oppose  the  motion  are  governed  by 
personal  motives,  have  no  regard  for  public 
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principles,   no   enkrgied    ideaa 
policy.    You  will  take  your  < 
favourable  jury,  and  ymi  ll 
verdict  J  but,  sir,  let  the  11 
be  warned — let  it  warn  itself— against   iO 
illusions.    There  is  in  t^  ^-  ^  n1 

uf  appeal.     There  is  :i  is** 

honourable  and  learned  member  ior  r 
1ms  made,  from  the  one  house  of  p£ir.^.^v^, 
to  the  other.    There  is  a  further  ajip«il  frutn 
this  house  of  parliament  to  the   j- 
England;  but,  lastly,  there  m  also  sm     ,  ^ 
from  the  people  of  England  to  the  geaeml 
sentiment  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  I,  for 
my  part^  am  of  opinion  that   Enghmd  will 
stand  shorn  of  a  chief  part  of  ber  glory  and 
pride  if  she  shall  be  found  to  have  separated 
herself,  through  the  policy  she  pursues  abroad, 
from  the  moral  supports  which  the  g^snend 
and  fixed  convictions  of  mankind  a0bitl— if 
the  day  shall  oome  when  she  may  cootiniie 
to  excite  the  wonder  and  the  fear  of  other 
nations,  but  in  which  she  shall  havo  no  piH 
in  their  affection  and  re^fiid.    . 

"Let    us    recognize,  and    recogiiuc   ^iit« 
frankness,  the  equality  of  the  weak  willi  Liie 
strong ;  the  principles  of  brotherhood  «moog 
nations^  and  of  their  sacred  indepe&deBOfi^ 
.     .     .     Let  us  refrain  from  all  grttiutooi 
and  arbitrary  meddling  in  the  internal  cog- 
cems  of    other  states,  even  as  we   ihauM 
resent  the  same  interference  if  it  wer?  ii^ 
tempted  to  be  practised   towards  ouraelVI^^A 
If  the  noble  lord  has  indeed  acted  on  llbi^^H 
principles,  let  the  government  to  which  B* 
belongs  have  your  verdict  in  its  favour;  Im* 
if  he  has  departed  from  them,  as  I  coow 
and  as  I  humbly  think  and  urge  upon  yon 
that  it  h«s  been  too  amply  proved,  then  tw 
House  of  Commons  must  not  shrink  fruiu  titf 
performance    of    its    duty    under  ^^! 
expectations  of  momentary  oUoqwj 
proaoh,  because  we  shall  have  dona  what  ii 
right;  we  shall  enjoy  the  peace  of  our<J 
consciences,   and    receive,    whether  s  1< 
sooner  or  a  little  later,  the  approval  uf  ^^ 
public  voice,  for  having  enturcd  onr 
protest  against  a  system  of  policy  whi^h 
believe,  nay,  which  we  know,  \s 
be  its  firbt  aspecty  must  of  nev  -  -  ,. 
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final  results  be  unfavourable  even  to  the 
aecurity  of  British  subjects  resident  abroad, 
wliich  it  professes  ao  much  to  study — un- 
favoitmble  to  the  digoitj  of  the  country, 
which  the  tnotion  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  asserts  it  preserves — aaid 
eqniUly  ttiifavourabte  to  tbat  other  gi^eat  and 
•ed  object,  wliich  also  it  suggests  to  our 
mollection,  the  maintenanctj  of  [jeace  with 
the  uatious  of  the  world/* 

The  next  remarkable  speech  was  in  support 
of  the  government,  and  was  mmie  by  a  man 
who  from  that  moment  may  be  said  to  have 
able  to  date  a  high  and  successful  career, 

tliat  his  name  will  again  be  encountered  in 
the  course  of  this  history  in  connection  with 
more  than  one  question  of  national  moralityand 
progrcM.  This  was  Mr.  Alexander  Cock  bum, 
nfterwarda  Sir  Alexander  Cock  bum,  Bart, 
Ijbrd  Oiief-justice  of  England.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  hiwyera  who  rose  to  eminence 
from  poverty  or  disadvantageous  social  posi- 
tioD;  having  been  bom  of  a  good  family,  and 
had  erery  advantage  of  education  and  social 
intrtjduction.  The  baronetcy  to  which  he 
succeeded  in  1659  was  create<i  in  1627.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  subsequently  at 
Ckmbridge^  where  his  career  was  fairly  bril- 
liant, though  not  timt-iTite.  In  1829  he  became 
H  fellow  of  Trinity  (his  college),  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Joining 
the  western  circuit  he  gradually  acquired  a 
good  busLueas  as  a  barrister,  being  largely  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  of  prisctners.  He  had 
much  practice  on  election  petitions  on  the 
Lil)eral  side^  and  was  soon  marked  out  as  a 
useful  man  by  that  party.  It  was  not  till 
IMl  that  Mr.  Cockburn  "topk  silk"  as  a 
qneon's  counsel.  In  1643  his  defence  of 
M*Kftghten,  the  lunatic  who  shot  at  Mr. 
fhiimmond  (in  miat^^ke  for  Sir  Robert  Peel), 
aitmctAnl  great  attention ;  his  speech  exhibit- 
ing in  a  high  degree  that  power  of  lucid  state- 
meat  joined  with  eloquence  of  expression  for 
which  he  continued  remarkable  all  his  days. 

In  1S47  Mr.  Cockburn  was  returned  for 
S«-Mi  '  Ti  on  decidedly  Liberal  principles, 

biii  ku  parliament  nor  ut  the  bar  w^os 

ht  te«n  at  his  best,  unless  the  occasion  was  a 
•tn»ogoo0.    He  was  a  little  indolent  by  nature, 


and  had  besides  the  reputation  of  being  some- 
what dissipated.  It  was  in  the  present  debate 
that  he  found  his  opportunity,  and  taking  his 
cue  from  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Cilad^tone 
about  what  that  gentleman  termed  **  a  sneer 
from  the  honourable  and  learned  meml>er  for 
Soutliampton  "  rose  and  delivered  in  defence 
of  Lord  Palmerstons  whole  foreign  policy 
one  of  the  finest  speechea  ever  heard  in  par- 
liament. Of  the  three  speeches  made  that 
evening  Lord  Falmerston's,  Mr.  Gladstone's, 
and  Mr.  Cock  burn's  wei*e  the  most  striking, 
though  the  style  of  the  latter  was  more  diffuse 
than  would  now  be  admired.  Mn  Cockburn 
was,  however,  always  a  diffuse  orator,  though 
he  never  overlaid  his  meaning  with  words. 
In  truth,  he  understood  very  well  the  true 
art  of  repetition,  when  the  object  was  to  im- 
press raiuds  of  moderate  calibre,  A  few 
sentences  from  his  speech  will  gyve  a  very 
good  idea  of  his  usual  manner.  "Have 
you,"  said  he,  ^*iiO  sympatliies  for  the  Italian 
people?  Can  you  not  recall  the  eminent 
greatness  and  glory  of  these  people — their 
niediieval  splendour — their  renown  in  art  and 
arms,  and  idi  those  imperishable  monuments 
of  human  greatness  wliich  they  have  reared? 
Bo  these  tilings  not  touch  your  hearts?  Have 
you  no  sympathy  for  tlie  people?  If  they  who 
for  80  mauy  years  have  been  degraded  under 
the  leaden  rule  of  Austria  thought  that  at 
last  the  day  of  their  regeneration  had  aiTived, 
and  the  establishment  of  that  n.itianality 
which  in  their  <lreams  they  had  pictured  as 
rivalling  the  glories  of  ancient  times— have 
you  no  sympathy  for  Uiese  men?  Do  you 
prefer  that  Radetsky  w*ith  his  Teutonic  hordes 
shall  pillage  their  homes,  and  drive  the  best 
and  nobleat  of  their  sons  to  those  horrible  dun- 
geons which  have  already  filled  Europe  with 
horror,  and  turn  that  which  was  wont  to  be 
the  garden  of  the  world  into  a  desolate  wilder- 
njsa  and  a  desert?  Are  your  sympathies  with 
Austria  against  Hungary— that  noble  people 
w  ho  possessed  a  constitution  as  ancient  as  your 
own — whose  nationality  was  secured  to  them 
by  treaty  upon  treaty — who  raised  Austria  at 
a  time  when  that  state  was  almost  i^rostrata 
under  a  combination  of  the  powers  that  sought 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  but  who 
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fire  now  eouglit  to  be  abeoluielj  merged  in 
the  Austmn  Empire,  and  to  become  a  sub- 
ordiiiate  portion  of  the  Aiiatrian  jieople?  This 
was  the  people  whom  Austria  attempted  to 
jmi  down ;  but  she  had  do  power  to  put  down 
that  gallant  population.  But  there  did  at 
last  come  the  intervention  of  the  barbarous 
hordes  of  Kussia,  and  your  sympathies  are  for 
the  butcheries  of  Haynau— for  his  military 
ejtecutions^for  his  scourging  of  women ;  your 
sympathies  are  for  those  thiugs  because  you 
say  that  order  is  restored.  Tyrauny,  absolu- 
tism, despotism,  do  not  change  their  chi&racter 
because  you  call  them  order.  Liberty,  free- 
dom, constitutional  rights,  do  not  change  their 
character  because  you  call  them  republican- 
ism. No,  sir;  these  things  will  not  deceive 
the  people  of  England.  Tlie  cause  is  the 
eause  of  civilization  and  humanity  all  over 
the  world*  The  question  is,  whether  you 
will  have  absolutism  on  the  one  hand,  or  con- 
stitutional government  and  freedom  on  the 
other  J  and  do  not  flatter  yourselves  that 
because  for  a  time  a  desjx)tic  government 
has  prevailed— because  oixler,  as  you  call  it, 
is  roattired  in  Europe  —  beciiuse  the  spirit 
of  Hungarian  (iberiy  has  been  extinguished 
in  the  blood  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  her 
sons.  Do  not  fancy  that  such  a  state  of  things 
is  to  la«t.  There  is  not  a  drop  of  the  blood 
that  has  been  spilt  that  does  not  call  to  heaven 
for  vengeance.  Tlie  generation  that  is  to  come, 
whose  fathers  have  been  gibbeted  and  whoae 
motbei's  have  been  scourged,  they  will  yet 
avenge  those  atrocities.  And  you  who  com- 
pkin  of  intemperance,  you  who  complain  that 
her  majesty's  govenimeiit  has  interfered  in 
this  case  and  in  Unit — what  do  you  say  to  the 
intervention  of  Bussta?  What  do  you  say  to 
the  intervention  of  France?  Who  extin- 
guished the  liWrties  and  constitutionid  rights 
of  Hungary  ?  Bussia.  Who  restored  the  old, 
worn-out,  and  effete  government  of  the  pope 
and  Ills  conclave  of  cardinals  at  Home ]  France. 
Wliat  riglil  have  Russia  and  France  to  take 
umbr'ago  at  the  noble  lord  because  he  has 
interfered  in  favour  of  constitutional  liberty, 
while  they  interfered  in  favour  of  arbitrary 
power!  I  have  now  disposed  of  these  three 
instances  uf  intervention,  and  1  say,  after  all 


the  abuse  tliat  hm  been  heaped  on  tlie  noHe 
lord  on  account  of  them,  they  come  to  noUiing, 
They  have  not  imperilled  the  peace  or  \kv 
prosperity  of  the  country.*'   There  is  nol  uiucL 
thought  in  this,  but  it  went  straight  to  t&r 
points  on  which   the   foreign  policy  of  tb* 
government  was  arraigned,  and  was  a  grent 
success.     The  ministry  afterwards  made  Mr. 
Cockbum  solicitor-general.     The  next  jcar 
he   became  attorney -general.      In  1856  hv 
became  Chief -justice  of  the  Common  Pl«s^ 
and  in  1859  Lori  Chief -justice  of  England, 
He   made   no   jmrliamentary  epeech  at  iiD 
equal  to  the  one  from  which  we  luive  qm>tci^ 
nor  was  he  always  veij  successful  ia  «auJi 
law  cases.    But  when  the  occasion  was  cos- 
siderable,  for  instance  in  the  case  of  PahniT. 
the  Eugeley  poisoner,  or  Achilli  r.  NtwniAii 
(to  which  we  sliall  have  again  to  refer  forcrther 
reasons),  he  made  a  }^werful  imiiressioii. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  (as  we  ma/  iw» 
caU  him)  was  rather  short,  but  he  hudaiM 
face  and  head,  and  a  singidarly  digwfiffi 
presence.  He  had  a  ruddy  complexioii,  » 
cheerfiU,  sociable  look,  and  a  voice  o!  gr*»t 
power  and  beauty.  As  a  mere  lawyer  he  liad  oo 
the  bench  not  only  rivals,  but  at  loaat  oaf 
superior.  He  was  a  man  of  considemHe  nnf* 
of  accomplishmeui,  both  in  scietice  and  Uu 
guages,  and  was  a  great  master  lu  qo^iffn 
of  international  law.  As  a  judge  h«  toooWw 
exhibited  some  of  the  heat  of  the  stlroctte. 
and  was  not  free  from  love  of  claptrap;  »* 
all  events  he  was  too  fond  of  appbtuc*  H* 
died  an  octogenarian,  having  walked  fww* 
his  place  in  Westminster  Hall  within  a  J<* 
hours  of  his  death  in  1881  (which  wa*  Hoddi^T 
from  heart-disease),  and  was  a  man  of  ^tta 
constitution.  Nobody  meeting  hixu  on  ^® 
way  to  his  court  would  have  taken  lum  ^^ 
a  lord  chief-justice.  He  much  more  otmj 
resembled  a  buck  of  tlie  ticorgian  cm.  ^« 
in  dress  and  manner^  and  it  was  cud  (t^ 
has  not  been  contnidicted)  tliat  his  ppnpnd 
habits  were  originally  aa  unlike  thus*  ^'  ^^ 
stiiHy  staid  and  decorous  snoei^oir,  I^ 
Coleridge,  as  they  could  well  lie. 

It  is  said  that  after  Mr.  Cfickbuni'i  ^«^ 
the  treasuiy  bench  was  left  tmpijw  **  ^ 
occuj>ant3  iY*se  and  almost  turn*  5' -^  ,.v*rrra» 
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outlier  in  their  eudeavours  to  aliake  hondi  with 
liim.  **  I  da  oot  know  that  X  ever,  ia  the  course 
of  my  life,  heard  a  better  speech  from  aoybodj 
without  any  exception,"  Piilmerston  after- 
ward wrote  Lord  Normaaby;  "Gladstone^B 
waa  also  a  first-rate  performance,  and  Peel 
and  Disraeli  both  spoke  with  great  judgment 
tiUent  with  reference  t*3  their  respective 
itions,*'  There  was  no  atom  of  bitterness 
or  ill-temper  about  Lord  PalmeralODy  no 
arri^re  penUe^  and  this  may  a^-count  not  only 
for  his  great  success  as  a  statesman  but  alao 
for  his  popularity. 

P«el,  even  though  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  speech  to  which  he  listened  with  profound 
Attention,  took  occasion  in  his  grave  and 
quiet  reply,  not  only  to  refrain  from  any 
severe  attack,  but  to  express  the  sentiments 
felt  by  the  whole  house  at  such  a  display  of 
coDffumiDate  ability.  He  did  not  disapprove 
pi  the  whole  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
government,  but  he  disapproved  of  a  part  of 
it,  and  he  must  give  his  dissent,  his  reluctant 
Avemaif  from  the  motion*  '*!  have  so  little 
diaposition  for  entering  into  any  angiy  or 
hostile  controversy"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
**thAt  I  shall  make  no  reference  whatever  to 
\j  of  the  topics  which  were  introduced 
that  most  able  and  temperate  speech 
(Lord  Palmerston'a),  a  sptiech  which  made  us 
all  proud  of  the  man  who  delivered  it."  The 
main  import  of  Peel's  opposition  waa  conveyed 
in  his  declaration:^ — 

**It  is  my  firm  belief  that  you  will  not  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  constitutional  government 
by  attempting  to  dictate  to  other  nations.  If 
you  do,  your  intentions  will  be  mistaken — ^you 
will  rouse  feelings  upon  which  you  do  not  cal- 
cuUte.  You  will  invite  opposition  to  govem- 
ment;  and  beware  that  the  time  doea  not 
j  arrive  when»  frightened  by  your  own  inter* 
fercnccy  you  withdraw  your  countenance  from 
thote  whom  you  have  excited,  and  leave  upon 
their  minils  the  bitter  rea>llection  that  you 
haw  betrayed  them.  If  you  succeed,  I  doubt 
whether  or  no  the  institutions  that  take  root 
under  yonr  patronage  will  be  lasting,  Cbn- 
vtitutionai  liberty  will  \ie  beat  worked  out  by 
tho«e  who  aspire  to  freedom  by  their  own 
rlTorts.     Vou  will  only  overloatl  it  by  your 


help,  by  your  principle  of  interference,  against 
which  I  remonstrate — against  which  I  enter 
my  protest.  You  are  departing  from  the 
established  policy  of  England;  you  are  in- 
volving yourselves  in  diihculties  the  extent  of 
which  you  can  hardly  conceive ;  yon  are  lie- 
stowing  no  aid  on  the  cause  of  conjititutional 
freedom,  but  are  encouraging  its  advocates  to 
look  to  you  for  aid  instead  of  to  those  ettbrts 
which  can  alone  establish  it,  and  upon  the 
successful  exertion  of  which  alone  it  am  be 
useful." 

Weighty  words,  and  taking  something  of 
solemn  import  inasmuch  as  the  speaker  of 
them  would  never  again  address  the  house 
where  his  unfalteriog  eloquence  had  been  so 
often  listened  to  with  respect  and  ad  mi  ration. 

It  waa  near  daybreak  on  Saturday  moruing^ 
the  29th  of  June,  when  Sir  Robert  left  the 
house  at  the  close  of  this  debate,  which  had 
ended  in  a  majority  for  ministers  of  46  votes 
in  a  house  of  574,  He  had  but  a  short  time 
to  sleep,  for  he  was  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  proposed  Great 
International  and  Industrial  Exhibition  at 
twelve  O'clock,  and  at  that  meeting  the  site  on 
which  the  building  should  be  erected  waa  to 
be  chosen. 

After  the  i^gular  business  of  the  board  waa 
over,  Prince  Albert  and  SLi-  Robert  Peel  re- 
mained  to  talk  over  the  plans  submitted  by 
Mr.  Paxton  for  that  famous  Palace  of  Glass 
of  whicli  we  shall  presently  give  some  ac- 
count. Sir  Robert  Peel  greatly  admired  the 
design  for  its  unity  and  simplicity;  remark- 
ing with  pleasure  that,  if  it  were  accepted, 
it  would  occasion  the  tii-st  great  operation  in 
glass  since  the  introduction  of  his  own  new 
tariff.  These  were  the  last  words  which  he  was 
known  to  have  uttered  on  any  matter  referring 
to  public  business.  He  retiiriied  home,  and 
after  passing  the  afternoon  in  his  study 
went  out  at  about  five  o*clock  to  take  a  ride 
in  the  park.  After  calling  at  Buekiiighum 
Palace  and  writing  his  nam©  in  the  queen's 
visiting  book,  he  rode  to  Constitution  Hill, 
where  he  met  ilias  EUis,  a  daughter  of  Lady 
Dover,  and  stopped  for  a  moment  to  chat 
with  her.  Soon  afterwai'ds  his  horse  shied 
at  something  in  the  road,  and   threw  him 
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orer  bis  head.  Sir  Robert  fell  on  \m  face, 
but  keeping  bold  of  tbe  reins,  drew  the  aniraid 
upon  hiui  witb  ita  ktieea  an  his  abouldera*  He 
wa4  90  aerioudly  iiijureil  that  be  could  not 
extricAte  himself,  but  several  gtJiitlenieu  who 
came  up  recognised  hiiu.  Among  them  was 
Dr.  Foueart  of  Glasgow,  who  helped  to  place 
hini  in  tt  private  ciirriage  and  acconipanied  bim 
home.  Before  be  arrived  there  Sir  James  Cl&rk, 
the  qaeeii*«  pbysickn,  was  in  attendance,  hav- 
ing heai-d  of  tbe  accident  and  met  the  carriage 
on  ilri  way.  On  his  reaching  home,  the  pain  he 
jmtfered,  and  the  sight  of  the  great  distress 
of  T^dy  Peel,  so  affected  Sir  Kobert  that 
be  fainted.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  several 
uf  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  London 
airived  ajmost  immediately,  but  they  could 
give  him  little  aid  since  he  was  so  sensitive  to 
pain,  and  any  attempt  to  move  bim  gave  him 
so  much  agony,  that  they  could  not  even  de- 
termine tbe  full  extent  of  his  injuriea.  It 
w»»  evident  tliat  the  collar-boue  was  fractured, 
And  that  there  was  severe  injury  to  the 
should er  J  but  it  was  also  feared  that  there 
hatl  b**en  serious  fracture  of  the  ribs,  and  this 
was  unhajjpily  the  case.  On  the  first  of  July 
there  were  some  hopes  of  bis  amendment 
since  he  slept  for  some  time,  but  the  symp- 
toms Boon  became  aim  ming  and  he  was  deli- 
rious. While  in  ihU  condition  he  frequently 
murmured  the  names  of  his  old  friends  and  cob 
leagues,  eepecially  of  Hardinge  and  Grabam. 
He  could  not,  at  one  time,  be;ir  the  pre- 
sence even  of  bis  wife  and  cbiJdreii.  At 
length  it  was  evident  he  was  sinking,  his  old 
friend  Dr.  Tomlinson,  Bishop  of  Gibraltar, 
was  admitted  to  see  him,  and  bis  family  were 
present  while  the  bishop  offered  up  at  bis 
beiJaide  the  prayers  for  tbe  sick.  For  a  moment 
his  consdousnesa  returned,  and  extending  hia 
hand  over  the  kneeling  and  weeping  group  he 
slowly  murmured,  **  God  bless  you  !  God  bless 
you !  *'  Lord  Hardinge  and  Sir  James  Gnilmm 
with  bis  medical  attendants  and  several  of  his 
relations  were  present  when  he  sank  quietly 
into  bis  last  sleep  in  the  evening  of  tb^t  day 
(the  2d  of  July). 

Some  particulars  connected  with  the  acci- 
dent, which  bad  such  a  tragical  result,  have 
since  been  published,  as  related  by  Mr.  George 


Bioe,  a  late  well-known  horse-dealer  in  Pico- 
diUy,  who  was  for  many  yeaus  manflger  ti  Mr. 
Joseph  Anderson,  but  who  for  mote  than  s 
quarter  of  a  century  bad  one  of  the  Urg^ 
stables  in  London.     When  acting  m 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson  in  IS4B  he 
quested  to  select  &  carefully -trained  hack  fm 
Sir  Bobert  PeeL     It  had  been  a  long  affiUr, 
for  Sir  Bobert  was  a  most  difBcoli  man  to 
mount— a  lumping  rider^  with  no  sesat,  lui 
hands,  altogeUier  a  very  bad  horaemao.    On 
a  day  appointed  George  Rice  took  the  biiek  U> 
Wbiteliall  Gardens,  a  beautiful  brown,  ntsla 
fifteen  bands,  up  to  any  weight,  witli  a  bJon»i 
bead  and  neck,  long  sloping  shoulders,  wd 
that  shape  for  tbe  saddle  that  makes  it  diffi- 
cult even  for  a  clumsy  horseman  to  fall  off- 
a  grand  and  exciting  walk,  an  easy  trot  Aod 
canter.     He  stood  to  be  mounted  and  di*- 
mounted  like  a  rock,  and  no  sights  or  smtoib 
disturbed  his  higb-bred  placidity.  Sir  Bokft 
gave  him  a  long  thorongb  trial  at  all  ihw 
paces  for  two  hours,  and  wbeo  he  retanied  to 
Piccadilly  be  said,  in  bis  solemn  tones,  **'niii 
horse  is  perfection,  Mr.   Bice;    what  ii  ha 
nameT'  George  Bice  replied,  "Mr.  Afiderwtt 
was  determined  when  he  oouJd  find  perff 
to  offer  it  to  you,  Sir  Robert ;  and  hi* 
is  Tbe  Premier."    "  And  what  is  bis  firieet' 
"  Four  hundred  gumeas,  Sir  Robert"  "Feor 
hundred  guineas  i   Was  any  riding  horsr  tfvt 
worth  four  hundred  guineas?  I  am  eiireoidf 
obliged  to  you,  ISIr,  Anderson,  for  all  yoar 
trouble;    but    neither  my  son-in-hiw,  Loni 
Villiera,  nor  any  one  I  could  consall  i»  u» 
town.     I  could  not  give  such  a  sum  for  * 
horse,  and  must  decline  him."    It  was  fi^ 
j\ose<\  and  pressed  on  the  great  mao  to  lt**P 
the  horse  in  Piccadilh*  so  as  to  gir©  Sir  lEoliBi 
time  to  consult  bis  friends,  Mr,  Bife  a£ul  ^« 
Anderson  being  most  aiucioas  to  matmt  ^ 
statesman ;  but  the  ofler  was  witb  cwirWWi 
expreasions  declined.     The  late  Lord  OsOt 
ton,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CbnnaOB^ 
bought  a  hack  for  Sir  Robert  byaoctiooi^ 
Tatter?all'3,  and  e%"ery  one  knows  Uiw  ui' 
choly  result     Again  and  again  Lady  P^d 
warned  by  her  coachman  that  the  trpeakts:'* 
purchase  would  not  -^ 
than  once  Lad  v  Feirl  1 1 1 
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but  Sir  Bobert  thought  it  wan  merely  the  dis- 
Itke^  m  oaminon  in  aerranla,  of  a  horse  pur- 
without  their  asaistfince, 
luviug  the  time  that  Sir  Eobert  Fee!  lay 
in  the  public  nnxiety  was  intense,  and  crowda 
pAtiifttlly  awaited  the  reports  of  bis  condition. 
It  waa  discovered  that  one  of  the  ribs  had  been 
broken  and  bad  penetrated  the  left  lobe  of  the 
lungi  causing  hla  death.  The  mourning  was 
uiiiv^erealf  for  the  country  had  learned  how  emi- 
nent a  statesiQ^in  and  faithful  a  counsellor  it 
had  lo»t,  and  the  courage  with  wliich  he  had 
followed  hid  convictions  in  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  duty  and  on  behalf  of  free- trade  had 
elevated  him  above  mere  party  regard.  From 
that  time  he  had  belonged  to  the  nation,  and 
it  trusted  him  greatly. 

The  loss  of  his  friendship  and  sincere  coun- 
sel was  felt  acutely  both  by  the  Queen  and  by 
FnDix»  AllHirt,  who  had  continued  a  familiar 
ati4  pleasant  correspondence  with  him  and 
greatly  a<lmired  his  character  and  ability. 
*•  You  will  mourn  with  iis  deeply,  for  you 
know  the  extent  of  our  loss  and  valued  our 
friend  iiswe  did/*  wrote  the  Prince  toStockmar; 
and  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  he  wrote,  "  Death 
has  snatched  from  us  Peel,  the  best  of  men, 
our  truest  friend,  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
the  throne^  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  time/' 
In  a  letter  to  King  Leopold  her  majesty  said, 
"The  sorrow  and  grief  at  his  death  are  moat 
touching,  and  tlie  oountty  mourns  over  him 
Maover  a  fatheiv  Everyone  seems  to  have 
WU^  a  personal  friend.*' 

I      Feel  had  indeed  outlived  the  strife  of  party, 

mmmd  had  begun  to  take  a  position  which  he 

Hpnigly  desired  to  sustain — that  of  a  mediator 

■  between  parties.  Tlie  bnguage  of  sorrow  from 

aU  sides  was  not  merely  the  elo<|uence  of  a 

fnoenil   eidogy,  and   though   it  was  mostly 

brief,  it  perhaps,  partly  on  that  account,  bore 

the  stamp  of  sincerity. 

*•!  believe,"  said  Lord  Stanley,  "that  in 

Bital  step  IX  liitih  led  me  to  difier  from  him  he 

^|p  actuated  by  a  sincere  and  conscientious 

dcMin»  to  obtain  that  which  lie  believed  to  be 

a  pablie  good.     Mistaken  as  he  was  in  that 

view,  1  am  satisfied  that  on  that  occasion,  as 

coi  all  others^  Uie  public  goo<J  was  the  leacliiig 

principle  of  his  life,  and  that  to  pix>niote  the 


welfare  of  his  country  he  was  prepared  to 
make,  and  actually  did  make,  every  saciifice. 
lu  some  cases  those  sacrifices  were  so  exten- 
sive that  I  hardly  knew  whether  the  great 
and  paramount  object  of  his  country^s  good 
was  a  sufficient  reason  to  exact  them  fi-om  any 
public  man.'* 

When  the  House  of  Commons  met  on  the 
3d  of  July,  Lord  John  Bussell  was  out  of 
town.  Mr.  Hume  in  a  few  sentences,  full  of 
deep  feeling  in  reference  to  the  loss  they  had 
sustained,  moved  the  iramedmte  adjournment 
of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  only 
member  present  who  had  been  officially  con- 
nected with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  supported  tbe 
resolution,  saying  with  much  emotion  :■ — 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  every  heart  is  mueh 
too  full  to  allow  us,  at  a  period  so  early,  to 
enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the  amount  of 
that  calamity  with  which  the  country  baa 
been  visited  in  his,  I  must  even  now  soy,  pre- 
mature death ;  for  though  he  lias  died  full  of 
ye«TB  and  full  of  honoura,  yet  it  is  a  death 
which  our  human  eyes  will  regard  as  pre* 
mature;  because  we  had  fondly  hoped  that, 
in  whatever  position  he  was  placed »  by  the 
weight  of  his  character,  by  the  splendour  of 
his  talents,  by  the  purity  of  his  virtues,  he 
would  still  have  been  spared  to  render  to  his 
country  the  most  essential  services.  I  wi  II  only, 
sir,  quote  those  most  touching  and  feeling 
lines  which  were  applied  by  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  this  country'  to  the  memory  of  a  m.in 
great  indeed,  but  yet  not  greater  than  Sir 
Robert  Feel:— 

*  Now  U  the  atately  coltimn  brok©, 
The  beiieori  light  ii  queochcd  in  smoke; 
The  trumpet's  silver  voice  is  still ; 
The  warder  adieu t  oa  the  hill.' 

Sir,  I  wiO  add  do  more — in  saying  this  I  have, 
perhap^j  said  too  much.  It  might  have  been 
better  had  I  simply  confined  myself  to  second- 
ing the  motion.  I  am  sure  the  tribute  of 
respect  which  we  now  offer  will  be  all  the 
more  vduable  from  the  silence  with  wliich 
the  motion  is  received,  and  which  I  well 
know  had  not  arisen  from  the  want,  but  from 
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the  excess  of  feeling  on  tbe  part  of  members 
of  this  houBe." 

\Vljtm  parliament  met  again  Lord  Jolm 
liiissell,  in  a  broken  voice  and  with  evident 
jutrief,  flpake  of  the  prominent  features  of  Sir 
Kobert  Peel's  public  character,  and  noticed 
his  candour  and  kindness  towards  a  political 
opponent  in  his  hst  act  in  the  house.  The 
example  of  such  a  man,  who,  with  a  love  of 
literature  and  a  taate  for  the  arts,  bad  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  labour  for  the  sake  of  his 
country,  would  not,  he  hoped,  be  lost  on  the 
people  of  that  country.  Prince  Albert  made 
an  eloquent  and  touching  "  epigraph  "  on  Sir 
Eobeit  Peel  at  a  great  banquet  which  waa 
held  sometime  afterwards  at  York;  and  Lord 
Brougham  and  othei'a  of  all  pohtical  opinions 
joined  in  expr^aiona  of  sorrow,  of  admiration, 
and  esteem;  but  perhaps  the  most  truly 
touching  of  all  were  the  short  mid  pathetic 
sentences  in  which  the  old  warrior,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  the  tears  streaming  down 
his  aged  face,  spoke  of  his  departed  friend. 
**  In  all  the  course  of  my  aequuintance  with 
Sii'  Robert  Peel  I  never  knew  a  man  in  whose 
truth  and  justice  I  had  a  more  lively  con- 
fidence^ or  in  whom  I  saw  a  more  invariable 
desire  to  promote  the  public  service.  In  tlie 
whole  course  of  my  communicationa  with  him 
I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  he  did  not 
show  the  HtiXJUgest  attachment  to  Uutli;  and 
I  never  aaw,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
the  slightest  reason  for  Buspecting  that  he 
stated  anything  that  he  di<l  not  believe  tci  bo 
the  fact."  That  wai*  the  testimony  of  the  man 
who  was  soon  to  follow  to  **  the  land  of  the 
leal.*' 

A  public  funeral  w^as  8]Token  of  by  Lord 
John  Kuasell,  and  the  nation  would  have  been 
willing  enough  to  join  in  the  public  tokens 
of  respect  for  the  ujemory  of  the  statesman 
whom  they  had  learned  to  revere;  but  Mr. 
Goulbourn,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's 
family,  declined  the  honour,  and  read  a  testa- 
mentary memorandum  wherein  Sir  Bobert 
had  expreSfied  his  desire  to  be  interred  in  the 
vault  of  the  pariah  church  at  Dra3^n  Baasett 
where  his  father  and  mother  were  interred, 
and  that  his  funeral  should  be  without  ostenta- 
tion or  parade  of  any  kind.    Only  six  weeks 


before  his  death  h«  had  pointed  oat  to 
Peel  tlie  spot  w^here  he  wished  that  his  body 
might  be  laid.  Neither  his  widow  nor  any  of 
the  family  would  accept  any  title  of  diatint* 
tion  from  the  government  or  the  crown^  iuilI 
this  also  was  in  accordance  with  what 
known  would  haire  been  his  desire. 

It  may  be  not  altogether  out  of  place "u 
connection  w*ith  the  lost  remarkable  acts  of 
Sir  Robert  Peers  career  to  refer  for  a  mometit 
to  more  than  one  passage  written  by  ThoouLi 
Carlyle  in  the  Latter  Bai/  FamphleU  in  lbW> 

It  seems  evident  that  Carlyle  had  a  aotioti 
that  Peel,  while  perhaps  taking  up  aa  ia- 
dependent  position  in  parliament,  might  be 
the  man  who  would  successfully  devote  him* 
self  to  true  parliamentary  reform;  but  ky 
parliamentary  reform  C&rlyle  did  not  at  tU 
mean  what  people  mostly  meant  wb^u  thcjr 
used  these  words.  "Everyone  may  rtrmwk,*' 
he  says,  ^*  what  a  hope  animates  the  eyes  of 
any  circle  when  it  is  reported  that  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  has  in  his  mind  privat<?ly  res<:»lvwi  to  go 
one  day  into  that  stable  of  King  Awgisswliidi 
appals  human  hearts  .  .  «  for  it  if  uni- 
veraally  felt  that  some  esoteric  taiui,  iwU 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  and  propiffliuSr 
good  and  evil,  of  the  administrative  sUKlaii^ 
the  fittest  to  reform  it,  nay,  can  alou«  refoixu 
it  other  than  by  sheer  violence  rani  •lestnic* 
tion,  which  is  a  way  we  would  avoid;  tUai in 
fact  Sir  Bobert  Peel  is  at  present  tlj«  aw 
likely  or  possible  man  to  reform  it;"  ifti 
agnin,  **  whether  Sir  Bobert  Peel  will  unJfl* 
take  the  reform  of  Downing  Street  for  «!♦  or 
any  ministry  or  reform  farther,  b  not  known. 
He,  they  say,  is  getting  old,  does  himi^lf  i*- 
coil  from  it,  and  shudder  at  it,  which  i»  y^ 
sible  enough,  lire  clubs  and  coteries  ipp*? 
to  have  settled  that  he  surely  will  not;  iM 
this  melancholy  wriggling  seesaw  of  rxd^ 
Trojansand  protectionist  Greek*  masA  eooiiBOi 
its  course  tiU— wluit  can  happen,  my  fri«A 
if  this  go  on  continuLug  ?  .  ,  .A  minWir 
that  will  attack  the  augean  stable  of  DomnH 
Street,  and  begin  producing  a  real 
ment,  no  longer  an  imaginary  ane,  w 
affairs,  he  or  else  in  few  years  Chartist  parlia- 
ment and  the  deluge  come,  i'!  *  ^ 
alternative.    As  I  read  the  on  <  - 
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no  iiiau  ID  my  time  more  autheDticaliy  caJkd 
to  a  p^ytii  of  difficulty,  of  diitiger,  and  of  honour 
thi*n  tliia  mati>  .  ,  ,  If  the  faculty  aiid 
heart  fur  it  be  iii  him,  he,  stningely  and  almost 
tragically,  if  we  look  upon  his  history,  is  to 
lutve  leiive  to  try  it ;  he  now,  at  tlie  eleventh 
houT^  hfjs  the  op{x»rt unity  for  such  a  feat  in 
reform  as  haa  not,  in  these  late  g^nei-ations, 
tieeu  attempted  by  all  oar  reformers  put  to- 
gether/* 

In  these  and  other  words  Carlyle  repeatedly 
refers  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  during  tlie  months 
preceding,  and  the  very  month  of  hig  death, 
nnd  in  one  place  says,  in  an  exalted  stmin, 
that  such  a  leader  would  ride  forth  to  victory 
OP  to  death.  The  worda  ai-e  only  striking  in 
relation  to  the  manner  of  the  calamity  which 
so  soon  followed,  but  this  gives  the  appeal,  of 
which  they  form  a  p;u  t,  a  certain  accidental  aig- 
utficnnce.  Whether  Peel  liiid  ever  contemplated 
initiating  such  reforms  as  **  the  Chelsea  Seer" 
hinted  at,  it  is  not  e^asy  to  guess,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  probable  tliat  he  would  have 
attempted  any  snddeui  or  what  are  usually 
known  as  heroic,  remedies  for  the  condition 
of  ofiicud  administration  in  Downing  Street. 
Vet  he  had  undoubted  courage,  as  he  had 
vn — ^he  was  a  great  administrator, 
aman,  and  at  aixty-thr«e  yeiirs 
old  Tiad  shown  no  failure  of  mental  vigour  or 
of  akbiiity. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  moment  to  return  to 
the  events  that  had  succeeded  the  revolution 
which  had  driven  Louis  Philippe  trom  the 
tiirone  of  France,  and  set  up  a  republic  which 
yet  appeared  to  have  in  it  few  of  the  elemeiita 
of  stability. 

The  army  wns  appealed  to,  to  rally  round 
I  be  common  standard;  and  twenty -five 
battaliona  of  movable  national  guards  were 
ordered  to  be  formed  by  voluntary  etdistment 
^thin  the  capital*  The  men  were  to  list  for  a 
y«aj*  and  a  day ;  and  were  to  be  clothed  and 
equipped,  as  well  as  to  receive  pay  at  the  rate 
of  a  franc  and  a  half  per  day.  The  minister 
of  war  and  the  commandant  of  the  national 
guards  were  to  take  immediate  meaaurea  for 
orgMiiziog  this  corps.  The  decree  was  signed 
}^  Lunartlne  and  by  Pagj»,  and  the  credit  uf 

T«u  II 


the  plan  was  said  to  belong  to  the  forrmer. 
There  were  young  men  of  the  working-classes 
who  were  without  employment.  There  wei-e 
(/timimt  **  enfaus  de  Paris,'*  youths  without 
occupation  and  always  i-eady  for  mischief,  for 
whom  enlistment  in  the  ^ard^i  mobile  would 
find  congenial  occupation;  and  they  were  to 
supeisede  the  regular  troops  in  protecting  the 
city. 

There  was  still  great  distress  among  the 
working-classes,  and  as  this  had  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  so  many  workmen  joining  the 
insurrection,  the  new  government  set  about 
finding  some  scheme  for  remedying  it.  Per- 
hajis  the  doctrines  of  so-cailed  socialism  still 
had  great  influence,  because  of  the  supposetl 
strength  of  the  party  professing  views  totally 
unpractical,  and  without  any  foundation  in 
political  economy.  There  was  little  work  to 
do,  and  a  monetary  crisis,  caused  by  over- 
speculation,  added  to  the  general  depression. 
The  working- classes  had  etfected  the  revolu- 
tion, and  were  still  firmed.  Something  was 
necessaiy  to  be  done.  First,  the  officers  com- 
manding the  posts  of  national  giiarJa  were  di- 
rected to  make  requisitions  on  butchers,  bakers, 
and  other  pi*ovision  dealers,  to  supply  certain 
quantities  of  articles  of  finst  neoeaaity  to  citi- 
zens in  want  of  focHl,  and  to  send  in  bills  pay- 
able at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Secondly,  all 
articles  pawned  at  the  Mont  de  Pi6t6  for  sums 
of  10  francs  and  under  were  to  be  redeemed  at 
tlie  expense  of  tlits  treasury*  Thirdly— and 
this  was  the  rock  on  which  the  new  republic 
split — the  government  pledged  itself  to  secure 
the  subsistence  of  workmen  through  their 
labouj*;  engaged  itself  to  aecui'e  work  to  all 
the  citizens;  recognized  the  right  of  workmen 
to  associate,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  legitimate 
benefit  of  their  labour;  and  restored  to  them 
as  their  due  the  million  of  franco  which 
would  have  been  pfiyable  to  the  civil  list  at 
the  end  of  the  month, 

Thisj  of  course,  presupposed  the  ability  of 
the  state  to  find  work  for  every  workman ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  ensure  or  to  create  markets 
for  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  labour. 

On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  February,  the 
rt'public  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  Lamar- 
tine  from  Uie  front  of  the  HOtel  de  Ville; 
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B.tid  amongst  the  measures  enumerated  was 
Uiat  of  the  opening  of  natiooAl  workatiops 
for  unemployed  workmen.  The  abolition  of 
the  penalty  of  death  for  political  otfencea  was 
alao  included  in  the  new  programme.  On  the 
following  day  a  great  derooxiatratiou  was  made 
in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  confirm  the  pro- 
clamation ;  and  soon  lifter  wards  the  new  gov- 
ernment received  the  adhesion  of  the  whole 
of  Fi-ance, 

The  revolution  was  not  over  when  the  pro- 
visional government  had  been  formed.  Tlie 
violent  Kepnhlicans,  who  soon  became  known 
9B  the  "  Ke<i  Eepublicana/*  could  never  endure 
any  form  of  conatitution  which  set  itself 
against  turbulent  opposition  to  the  state. 
They  seemed  to  desire  nothing  but  continued 
insurrection  until,  under  the  name  of  Demo- 
cracy,  they  should  be  able  to  assume  a  violent 
dicta torehip  and  establish  another  tyranuj  of 
terror.  To  these  Lamartine  had  always  been 
opposed ,  and  his  efforts  bad  long  before  been 
directed  to  dissuade  the  populace  against 
the  apeciouB  fallacies  of  communism  and 
socialism. 

Even  among  the  members  of  the  ministry 
there  was  great  dissension.  M.  Ledru  Rollin, 
although  not  a  Socialist,  was  an  extreme  Be- 
publican,  and  unitcrl  with  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
who  rupresentud  those  doctiiues.  The  majority 
was  composed  of  moderate  Republicans,  but 
the  "  Beds  '*  frequently,  even  in  their  official 
cjipacity,  issued  instructions  and  published 
directions  which  were  cjilcukted  to  injure  the 
government^  by  leaning  towards  extreme 
views.  Many  of  them  had  to  be  **  explained  ^ 
by  Lamar  tine ;  and  among  them,  the  instruc- 
tious  issued  by  Ledru  RoUin,  as  minister  of 
the  interior,  to  the  "  Commissioners  of  the  Be- 
public  '*  in  the  various  depai'tments. 

Tliere  were  a  vast  number  of  clubs  in  Paris 
which,  under  different  names,  were  likely  to 
become  schools  of  8e<iition>  The  oldest  of 
these,  **  The  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man," 
w»s  supposed  t*:>  be  the  central  and  directing 
influence  of  revolution;  and  it  was  renmrk- 
able  for  an  organization  which  resembled 
Uiat  of  some  of  the  secret  societies  of  an 
earlier  date.  It  wns  a  large  body,  the  mem- 
ber of  which  wciv  ati  aruied,  nnmljt?rud»  ami 


formed  into  brigades  uiul^r  their 
leadera.     For  tbe  purpc^es  of  the  aodety  the 
city  of  Paris  was  divided  into  six  or  arren 
strategical  arrondiaseraenta,  having  taeh  it» 
bureau,  with  a  president*    Each  arrondtBR- 
ment  was  divided    into  four  quart«f%  die 
heads  of  which  were  called  chiefs  of  <|tiarte»; 
and  these  quarters  were  subdivided  into  w^ 
tions  of  fifty  men  each,  with  their  rewpctrUv^ 
leaders.    There  was  a  "Club  of  Bevohitioo,* 
with  Barb^s  for  its  president;  and  a  *^ini  of 
othei-a,  representing  all  kinds  of  opinion*  Aud 
movements;  and  finally,  there  waa  a  '^Clttb 
of  CJuba,"  intended  as  a  common  centpc,  ami 
meant  to  influence  the  provincial  electiuiu 
This  club  sent  agenta  into  the  departtueii^  ta 
report  to  it  the  tone  of  public  feeliug  aatl  \h« 
political  probabilities.    It  was  declared  Ld  tht 
itiquiry  which  afterwards  took  pla-:Mj,  that  tht 
Club  of  Clubs  received  money  from  the  niio- 
ister  of  the  interior,  to  whom  the  reportn  d 
its  agents  were  communicated,  and  wlin  tw»I 
also  his  own  commissioners  in  the  proviaoei 

No  govemraent  can  be  carried  on  without 
an  exchequer,  and  it  beoime  neoeKsi^  to 
raise  the  supplies  by  seeking  a  loan  for  t 
hundred  million  of  francs,  bearing  iiit*iwt  il 
five  per  cent  Retrench  men  ts  were  to  b* 
made  in  oflScial  salaries,  Cixjwu  laada  ^^ 
natioufd  property  in  woods  and  forests  •*'t 
to  be  Bold  to  the  amount  of  a  bundled  milliiio 
francs,  bank-notes  were  made  a  legal  f^ndfTf 
the  bank  being  authorized  to  stop  CJisli  }•>*}' 
ments.  The  payment  of  treasury  bon<U  w^j 
deferred,  with  an  option  of  postponing  ^J' 
ments  for  six  months  after  ihey  becara<?  "io*^ 
Dejiositore  in  savings-banks  were  offert*!  tliir^ 
fourths  of  the  amount  of  their  dej> 
paper  money,  and  the  direct  taxation  - 
country  was  increased  by  45  per  ceut  ^ 
republic  becfime  less  and  less  popular  w^i^*' 
these  atlditional  burdens  were  impowd,  ^^'^ 
though  tliere  was  no  political  distiwhana,*"*^ 
no  other  goverumeutid  j)ari  ' 

subvert  the  ministry,  a  g*  i 
riot  and  social  insurrection  was  obserwi  ifl 
some  of  the  large  towns. 

The  conduct  of  the  commi^ion«r»  i«^t  <w^ 
by  M.  Ledru  BoUin  added  to  th  ^^ 

uf  the  |M«o|4e.     At  Rouen  and  I.. 
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diaturbances  took  place ;  those  at  tbe  former 
ending  in  an  insurrection,  Tvhich  wns  only 
fiut  down  by  the  troopi*  and  the  national  guard 
after  causidemble  loaa  of  h'fe  in  tlie  taking  of 
a  Urge  number  of  prieonera. 

The  clubs  were  active,  disorder  was  geneTnl, 
and  there  were  threatening  indications  of  an- 
other outbreak  in  Paris  itself,  where  meetings, 
deniioustrations,  and  proceasious  were  the  oitler 
of  the  day,  Tliere  were  no  troopa  in  the 
capital ;  the  national  guards  were  disaffected, 
"Wo  luvdj^'saya  Laniartine,  "no  legal  public 
force  to  protect  order  and  property  and  to 
pi'eserve  pence  in  the  streets,  the  govemnient 
beiug  threatened  incessantly  cither  collectively 
or  individiially  with  armed  demonatratioiis 
and  insurrection,  with  abduction  and  oaaassi- 
nation ;  we  were  obliged  to  employ,  in  order 
to  defend  our  cause,  individual,  voluntary 
ertra- legal  force.  Each  of  us  had  his  army 
of  friends  or  clients,  as  was  the  case  at  Rome 
m  the  time  of  the  civil  wars/^ 

Political  oatlxs  of  allegiance  had  been  abol- 
ished, and»  in  fact,  governments  had  succeeded 
each  other  so  stniiigely  that  oatl^  of  this 
kind  could  scarcely  be  considered  binding. 
'*This  is  the  thirteenth  oath  which  I  tender, 
and  I  hope  it  may  be  the  bst/*  was  the  satiri- 
speech  muttered  by  TaJleyi*and  on  the 
Bion  of  Jjyum  Philipfie, 
lAnotber  measure  wiiit<h  was  rapidly  passed 
waa  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  all  the 
French  colonies;  an  act  commenced  by  the 
previous  government  and  intended  to  be 
accomplished,  but  which  was  now 
,  at  once,  with  an  agreement  for  in- 
^mnity  to  those  who  would  suffer  by  the 
immediate  emancipation,  Impri^dument  for 
debt  was  also  to  be  abolished,  and  the  libem- 
tioii  of  priftouLTS  for  debt  was  ordered.  All 
titJai  of  nobility  were  to  cea^e,  and  were  for- 
l>idden  to  appear  in  auy  public  act  or  docu- 
loetkt. 

Oo  the  23d  of  A  pill  the  elections  were  to 
take  place.  Determined  to  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  and  solid  republic,  the 
iimtirrccttoxiiste,  members  of  the  revolutionary 
dubi,  were  ready  to  instigate  an  armed  op- 
fXHUtion  for  the  purpose  of  overtlirowing  the 
taodemte  majority  in  the  government  reju^e* 


aented  especially  by  Arago,  Gamier  Pag^s* 
Marie,  and  Marrast. 

The  insurgents  were  to  meet  on  the  Cliampa 
de  Mai^,  where  it  was  expected  100»0()0  men 
would  be  ready  to  march  against  the  n6t43l 
do  ViUe,  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Iflth 
of  April  the  assemblage  began  to  grow.  The 
government  was  not  unprepared.  Lamartine 
had  been  infomied  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
clubs  on  the  previous  nights,  and  of  the 
nomination  of  tbe  proposed  **  Committee  of 
Public  Sfif ety/*  in  which  Ledm  Eollin  aiid 
Louis  Blanc  were  included  without  their  con- 
sent. Lamartine  himself  was  to  be  excluded 
from  the  govenrment  idong  with  his  colleagues. 

A  column  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand,  led  by  the  most  furious  dubbista 
and  by  some  socialist  chiefs,  had  just  issued  by 
the  Pont  Ilovfd  and  dashed  by  with  a  numer- 
ous column  of  national  guards  whom  Genend 
Courtais  had  drawn  up  in  buttle  array  under 
the  walla  of  the  Louvre.  Tliey  had  not  pro- 
ceeded to  blows,  but  tlie  meeting  had  been 
a  tumultuous  one  ;  hostile  looks,  cries,  and 
gestures  had  been  exchangefl.  It  was,  aa  it 
were,  two  armies  marching  upon  the  same 
line  in  silence  and  for  the  pnr|X)se  of  muturd 
observation.  Already  the  firet  groups  of  this 
column  of  the  Chami^s  de  Mars,  preceded  by 
flags  and  men  wearing  red  cjips,  began  to 
emerge  slowly  from  the  quay  uj>on  the  Place 
de  Grt!ve, 

At  this  moment  a  forest  of  bnyonete  glis- 
tened on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Michel.  This  was  a 
mass  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  national 
gxmrds  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  running 
at  full  speed  at  the  call  of  Lamartine  and 
Manuat.  Tht>  bridge  wns  not  wide  enough  to 
pass  freely.  They  rushed  in  a  compact  column 
into  the  square,  shouting,  *'Vive  la  Hepub- 
lique!"  "Vive  le  Gouvernement  I '*  They 
blocked  np  the  quay  agninat  twenty  or  tliiity 
thousand  influrgents. 

Not  only  waa  victory  impossible  to  the 
conspirators,  but  for  them  even  to  liave  at- 
tempted an  attack  would  have  been  folly. 
Lamartine  thanked  General  Changamier, 
whose  services  were  thent^iorth  unnecessary. 

The  insurrection  waa  at  an  end ;  i  ts  promoters 
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imd  their  20,CKXl  f olloweis  defiled  in  a  dejected 
nmnuer  lietween  the  ranL%  of  the  Dational 
guards  and  amidst  the  hootiiigs  of  the  people 
as  they  retreated  to  the  places  from  which 
they  came. 

lu  the  evening  200,000  bayonets  passed  in 
review  before  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  with  cries 
of  **Vive  Lamartine!''  **A  has  lea  Com- 
mtmiatB  I" 

Hie  general  elections  took  jilsLce  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  27th  of  April,  without  any  ap- 
p^arancti  of  op]  position ;  and  on  the  4th  of  May 
the  National  Assembly,  charged  with  framing 
a  new  constitution  for  France,  was  installed 
ill  the  Legislative  Palace^  formerly  the  Palais 
Courbon, 

On  the  lOtb  the  assembly  proceeded  to  elect 
by  ballot  the  members  of  executive  commis- 
eion,  the  candidates  being  selected  from  the 
late  provisional  government,  of  whom  five 
were  elected:  Arago  by  725  votes,  Garni er 
Pag^  by  715,  Marie  by  702,  Lamartine  by 
L43,  Ledru  Rollin  by  458.  They  were  in- 
vested with  authority  to  appoint  the  rainisterB 
of  the  different  dejjartments,  and  M.  Bastide 
was  made  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
M.  Duclerc  for  finance,  M.  Cr^mieux  for  the 
department  of  justice,  and  M.  Carnot  for  that 
of  public  instruction. 

But  all  this  time  the  terrorists,  who  had 
been  disappointed  in  their  laat  effort  to  pro- 
mote an  insurrection,  were  busily  engaged  in 
organizing  another  demonstration,  and  it  was 
Boid  that  two  ex-members  of  the  government 
were  concerned  in  the  effort.  The  subject  of 
intervention  in  favour  of  Poland  was  to  come 
before  the  assembly  for  discusaion,  and  **  Aid 
to  Poland'*  was  once  more  made  the  excuse 
for  "  manifest;ition3 '^  intended  to  lead  to  a 
riot,  and,  if  possible,  to  a  new  revolution. 

About  50,000  of  the  extreme  democrats 
marched  from  the  Bastille  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  where  they  forced  the  gate  and 
.'^warmed  into  the  building.  There  was  un- 
controllable uproar,  and  amidst  the  tumult  no 
voice  of  authority  was  heede*).  The  delegates 
from  the  communistic  clubs  spoke  from  the 
tribune  and  jyroposed  resolutions  in  favour  of 
Poland  and  Italy.  They  declared  the  cham- 
ber to  be  dissolved,  and   appointed  a  new 


government,  in  which  Lcdni  lUilIin,  BaHi^ 
and  Louis  Blanc  were  tlje  priuripal  peraooa. 
But  they  had  not  calculated  the  or^g»ai2»tioo 
of  tlie  temporary  govemment — the  troops  of 
the  line  were  called  out,  Ihe  naf' 
were  immediately  in  arms  and  f' 
on  their  retreat  from  the  Clumber**  of  Uqm- 
ties  to  the  H6tel  do  ViUe,  where  they  deueil 
the  hall,  seized  the  papf^rs,  and  arrested  thn 
chief  leaders. 

The  National  A^embly  had  resolved  on  tie 
election  of  a  single  president  and  a  sbgle 
chamber,  both  by  universal  suffrage;  and 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  f;iinily  were  sentenced 
to  perpetual  banishment  from  France^  On 
the  other  liand,  it  had  been  proj  '  i  nv 
secute  Louis  Rhvnc,  but  this  wn^  St 

the  assembly.  Louis  Naf^oleon  BonapAite  {mJ 
been  elected  m  the  representative  for  Lo««r 
Chaiente,and  the  executive,  led  by  LAmnrtini^ 
protested  against  his  being  permitted  t^>  l»l« 
his  seat.  This  wsia  of  counie  only  logidJ*  a* 
it  might  as  reasonably  have  been  permitted  tfl 
Joinville  or  either  of  tlic  princes  of  t!je  lo»- 
ished  royal  family  to  return  and  take  pari  in 
public  affairs,  Tlie  assembly,  however,  $hat 
some  discussion, — when  it  w«s  though!  tluit 
the  proposition  that  the  law  of  lB:JiI  shrinld  le 
executed  against  him,  would  l>e  carri«>d  If 
acclamation, — returned  to  the  interrupted  iiw* 
cussion  of  financial  matters.  Tlie  next  dnj 
Louis  Blanc  spoke  in  favour  of  hi.*^  ndmi-vih'in, 
"  It  was  unfaij-  to  the  people,"  he  said,  **  to  hM]*- 
pose  that  Charles  Louis  Bonaparte  couM  hb- 
ctime  emperor;  as  to  his  becomir  '  u^ 

that  was  easily  prevented  by  dt  ' 

there  should  be  no  president  at  all"  Job* 
Favre  and  others  were  on  tlie  same  hid?,  ifid 
the  resolution  that  the  candidate  shmiJii  >« 
permitted  to  take  his  seat  was  carrid  bvi 
large  majority.  This  resolution  wns  aj^pft- 
rently  vindicated  by  a  letter  writtrn  from 
London  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  jjrtw/J^i 
of  the  National  Assembly,  saying,  **I 
about  to  set  off  in  order  to  apf^ear  at  ©r  P**** 
when  I  learned  that  my   «i  'I 

made  the  pretext  for  disord. 
errors.  I  repudiate  all  tJie  sufpidoii*ef  i 
I  have  been  the  object,  for  I  »wjk  wt  I 
power.     If  the  [»eopIe  »m|H>fl«»  dtiliea  4Q  i 
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I  know  how  to  fulfil  them,  but  I  distivow 
all  those  who  have  maide  ime  of  my  name  to 
excite  di^urbaiice.  The  mime  which  I  bear 
h  above  all  a  symbol  of  order,  of  natiouality, 
of  glory,  and  rather  tlian  be  the  subject  of 
dburder  and  anarchy  I  should  prefer  remain- 
in  exile,"    Next  day  he  again  addressed 

)  presideut,  formally  tendering  the  reaigua- 
"iion  uf  his  seat.  There  have  been  few  more 
artfwlly  composed  lettem,  and  the  ofler  of  re* 
aignation  he  probably  knew  would  not,  and 
in  the  excitable  condition  of  the  public  temper 
could  not,  be  accepter!. 

On  the  '23d  of  June  (1848)  the  red  repub- 
lican party  was  again  in  inaurrectioUj  and  the 
executive  committee  resigned.    The  i^bellion 

Ikinst  the  aaaembly  assumed   such  propor- 

ua  that  it  appeai'ed  as  though  Finance  tnKi^i 
prepare  for  civil  war.  Paris  was  declared  in 
a  state  of  siege,  and  though  Laniartiue  and 
X<edru  Bolt  in,  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guard,  au[»pre68ed  the  fii^t  disturbance,  and 
Barb^  and  Baspail,  the  i'i&gleadet¥,  were 
Arre«ted  ^  though  everybody  waa  shaking 
hands  and  Lamartine  was  carried  back  in 
iomph  to  the  assembly  —  though  the  city 
illuminated  and  the  disorder  was  for  a 
moment  at  an  end — the  symptoms  of  a  general 
ioaurrection  were  so  pronounced  that  General 
Cavaignac^  who  had  arrived  from  Algeria  in 
accordance  with  an  urgent  message,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  w^ar  with  almost  unlimited 
power.  This  waa  on  the  18th  of  May.  On 
the  :20th  the  assembly  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  jieople  of  Fnujce  in  which  it  took  upon 
itself  to  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 
Un  the  following  day  a  great  festival,  **the 
Fmtival  of  Concord,"  took  place  on  the  Champs 
do  Mara — a  singularly  inopportune  feast^an 
ommciua  locality  in  which  to  celebrat^^  it.  Only 
a  few  hours  afterwai'd  the  insurrection  had 
broken  out  afresh^  The  excuse  for  it  was  the 
tnteDtion  of  the  assembly  to  close  the  na- 
tional workfihopa,  but  it  was  oidy  an  excuse, 
lor  everybody  knew  thiit  they  could  be  no 
longer  maintained,  and  in  fact  the  keeping  of 
them  oj>en  had  been  pi'eviously  made  a  ground 
for  threats  and  disturbances.  On  tlie  sub* 
•eiiuvnt  iiebatc  of  the  question,  Victor  Hugo 
midf  *'The  tnie  and  intelligent  workmen  of 


Paris  must  not  be  degraded  into  lazzaroni  in 
time  of  peace  to  become  janissaries  in  time  of 
war  for  the  service  of  some  dictator.  Under  the 
monaichy  we  had  the  idlers  of  wealth ;  ehall 
we  now  have  the  idlers  of  pauperism?"  On 
the  22d  of  June  it  w\is  announced  in  the 
Moiiiteur  that  the  diapei^ion  of  the  3'ounger 
workmen  would  begin  on  the  following  day. 
Tljose  w^orkmen  who  could  g^t  employment  at 
tlieir  trades,  but  wlio  had  not  a  years  settle- 
ment in  Paris,  were  to  be  sent  to  their  re- 
spective communes.  It  was  necessar)^  for  the 
conspiratoi"S  who  sought  another  revolution  to 
be  quick  in  tlieir  movements,  and  1500  men 
who  declared  that  they  would  not  obey  the 
orders  of  the  government  assembled  under 
the  leadership  of  a  man  named  Pujol  and  two 
others  in  front  of  the  Pantheon, inhere  terrorist 
leaders  dressed  in  blouses^  like  workmen,  were 
ready  to  teach  them  the  art  of  the  barricade 
and  to  incite  them  to  acts  of  violence.  There 
is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  horrible  details  of 
the  events  of  the  three  ensuing  days.  The 
barricades  were  made  high  and  strong.  Omni- 
buses, cartloads  of  stones,  and  heavy  furniture 
sei-ved  to  form  them  into  ramparts  command- 
ing the  boulevards  J  and  men  passing  along 
had  a  sign  and  a  password  given  them,  by 
which  they  could  enter  certain  houses  and 
find  arms,  Tlie  slaughter  of  the  troops  was 
fearful,  and  it  was  said  that  more  of  them 
had  fallen  during  these  three  days  than  in  all 
the  insurrections  since  1789.  But  Cavaignac 
and  I^anioriciere  were  in  earnest,  and  one  .after 
another  the  barricades  were  stormed  and  the 
insm-gents  swept  from  the  streets.  Only  that 
in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  remained,  and 
Lamoriciere  threatening  to  bombard  it,  a  flag 
of  truce  was  sent  and  it  capitulated.  Among 
the  slain  was  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Denis 
Auguate  Afre,  who,  hoping  that  the  insurgents 
might  listen  to  hia  mediation,  went  to  wank 
the  faubourg  clad  in  his  sacred  vestments 
carrying  a  green  bmnch,  and  attended  by  two 
grand -vicar».  He  halted  at  the  foot  of  the 
Column  of  theR'istille^whereastrong  barricade 
had  been  erected  and  active  firing  was  going 
on,  which  ceased  as  tlie  archbishop  was  re- 
c<^i2ed*  He  mounted  the  biuricade  to  ad- 
dress tlie  insurgents  on  the  other  aide  and  hia 
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words  seemed  to  produce  sotoe  effect,  but  a 
lii  um-roll  isuuiided,  a  shut  was  lireil,  and  tbe 
conflict  bui-st  out  again.  A  bullet  struck  llie 
venerable  arcbbishop  in  the  loins  and  ho.  fell 
on  tlie  barricade.  The  iiisurgents  rushed  for- 
ward to  hu*  assistance  and  gently  carritid  him 
to  an  adjoining  house,  where  he  remained  till 
he  died  on  the  27th.  Five  generals  and 
several  distinguLshed  officers  were  alio  killed, 
and  the  total  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
was  enormous.  Above  3000  prisoners  were 
sentenced  to  a  period  of  transportation  for  ten 
years  to  form  agricultunil  colouies  in  Algeria^ 
and  their  families  were  allowed  to  accompany 
them;  of  the  rest  of  the  lai'ge  number  of 
priaonera  253  were  tried  by  com-t-martial, 
Communiaitloiis  were  re-estahlished  in  the 
capital  on  the  27th  of  June,  hut  for  sometime 
it  remained  under  martial* law.  General 
Cavaignac  resigned  to  the  assembly  the  ex- 
traordinary powens  wiiich  had  been  intrusted 
to  him,  and  was  reappointed  head  of  the 
executive  under  the  title  of  President  of  the 
Council,  with  the  faculty  of  nominating  his 
uwn  miatfltei's.  He  appointed  M.  Senaixl  as 
minister  of  the  interior,  M.  Bastide  (former 
secretary  to  Laniaitiue)  to  the  foreign  office, 
M.  Goudchaux  to  the  finances,  General  La- 
moriciere  to  the  war-office.  From  that  time 
I^anmrtine  had  no  longer  any  iuflnence.  On 
the  4th  of  July  the  anuoimcement  was  made 
of  the  suppression  of  the  national  workshops, 
and  the  workmen  belonging  to  Paris  who 
were  unable  to  obtain  employment  received 
outdoor  relief.  These  amounted  to  between 
nine  and  ten  thou^and^  while  in  the  previous 
month  11.5, tKK>  workmen  had  been  supported 
by  the  government. 

As  a  prot>f  tliat  the  belief  of  Ix)uis  Napoleon 
in  the  prevailing  influence  of  his  name  and 
f  j^mily  was  not  unfounded,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  five  departments  in  tlie  constituent 
assembly  while  he  was  still  in  England.  Bona- 
prirtisit  agents  had  been  busy  before  that  time, 
and  it  was  because  they  were  believed  to  be 
fomenting  an  Smetite  that  Lamar  tine  had  en- 
de^T-voured  to  procure  tlie  exclusion  of  their 
candidate  from  the  assembly. 

On  the  21st  of  September  Louis  Napoleon 
returned  to  France,  and  until  the  end  of  Nov- 


ember the  assembly  was  oocapied  in  seitlin^ 
the  form  that  the  constitution  should  t»ka. 
At  last  it  was  agreed  tliat  tlie  executive  iiower 
should  be  intrinited  to  a  ptresidetit,  elected  bj 
universal  suffrage  for  lour  years,  and  with 
authority  to  appoint  liis  own  c&binel  mniisteziL 
The  election  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Deoeio* 
berj  and  the  only  candidates  spoken  til  m 
likely  to  succeed  were  Prince  Louis  Nafjoliioti, 
General  Cavaiguac,  Ledru  Bollin,  and  Luq«i- 
tine.  The  result  was  that  Louts  Napt^lmni 
was  elected  by  5,562,834  votes,  while  the  next 
cuuiidate,  Cavaignac,  obtAined  only  l,45<l,(m 
Lamartine,towhom  France  owed  mueh,ihoogli 
he  was  more  poet  and  enthusiast  than  sUtes- 
man,  was  an  honest  man  and  a  pmie  psttiol. 
He  only  gained  a  few  tUouaand  votiss* 

The  new  president  appointed  OdiUon  BatfOt 
prime-minister.  The  assembly  was  divickl 
into  several  factious,  the  debates  wen*  scri- 
monious,  and  party  feeling  ran  high  wb*it 
everybody  was  bidding  for  place  or  powa. 
This  ended  in  an  attempt  to  abrogate  tbe 
la^'s  for  univei^sal  suffrage  paased  by  tfae 
republic,  and  press  proaecutiona  were  ooia* 
menced  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  sDenciag 
adverse  conunents.  The  president,  wlio  ImJ 
already  conciliated  the  clergy  axkd  supported 
the  papal  claims  by  the  army  sent  to  Bpbm, 
made  tours  in  the  provinces  of  France  aad 
lost  no  opportunity  of  referring  to  bis  htih 
and  the  traditions  that  belonged  to  his  asioa 
He  held  freqvient  reviews,  where  the  saldim 
were  reminded  of  the  glory  of  the  amiy  ooder 
the  empire,  and  were  often  regaled  wiUi  extfi 
mtions,  Tiie  sentiments  which  be  expresssd 
were, — like  hia  letter  already  referrsd  to  aai 
many  of  his  subsequent  utterances-^amtiigp- 
0U8,  and  yet  with  an  appearance  of  sinceritj. 
Tht*y  might  be  regarded  either  as  d^cUratiOSi 
of  a  personal  determination  to  abide  brainiple 
republican  institutions^  as  waminga  to  tboac 
who  were  acting  in  opposition  to  the  ootistito* 
tion^  or  as  a  hajf-ooncealed  intimatioa  tint  il 
might  be  necessaty  for  him  to  take  soin»  fnA 
political  action,  the  precise  nature  of  m^h 
was  at  that  time  not  determined.  Btiort  tbt 
end  of  1849  it  had  been  already  propcavd  ka 
extend  the  term  of  the  presidenr^  totso  )ino. 

On  the  26th  of  August  Lonia  PhiltpfV^iAL 
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He  w»»  seventy-aeven  ye&rs  of  age,  and  had 
Jived  through  nmny  vicissitudes*  Probably 
the  peoAX'ful  evening  of  his  dnyn  at  Chu'emont 
u'a»  one  of  the  iiiost  pleiisaut  perioik  uf  his 
hfe*  He  WJ18  we^illby  aud  had  inauy  friends, 
who  liked  liia  tthrewd,  w ittyiand  perhaps  rather 
worldly  talk — in  a  way  too  he  was  a  philoso- 
jih»>r  of  the  easy  school,  and  even  immediately 
after  hia  abdication,  when  he  hinded  at  New- 
hnven  aa  Mr.  Smith  and  went  to  an  inn  famous 
in  its  dny  for  good  cheer,  he  had  apparently 
almost  forgotten  liis  alarms  and  his  troublea 
over  a  pnetty  little  dinner,  among  the  con- 
Rtituents  of  which  were  Sussex  nntive  oystena 
!ind  the  famous  wheatears  which  are  the 
ortolans  of  the  county.  The  friendship  of 
our  royal  family  to  the  eidles  had  remained  in 
•pite  of  the  former  Sijanish  mai-riages  and 
other  disturbing'  little  treacheries,  and  on  the 
day  following  the  intelligence  of  the  ex-klng'ii 
dentil  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  just  before 
tltcir  journey  to  Edinburgh,  managed  to  pay 
a  visit  of  condolence  to  the  good  and  lovable 
Qnecn  Amelie  and  her  children. 

It  was  then  a  busy  time  for  Prince  Albert, 
f»^  he  Wiis  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  places,  in 
works  connected  with  art,  with  charity,  and 
with  education,  and  the  preparations  for  the 
great  exhibition  were  drawling  on — that  exhi- 
bition which  did  much  for  England  by  reviv- 
ing trad«  and  manufactures — and  perhaps 
ttiueh  for  other  countries  also — in  turning,  even 
fur  a  brief  space,  men^s  thoughts  to  peaceful 
fiurvuiU  and  to  the  possibilities  of  brotlier- 
hood* 

The  Cryst*l  Palace — which  means,  an  im- 
uieuse  bnilding  of  the  conservatory  order,  set 
iu  handt^ome  and  extensive  gardens  —  now 
utandingoQ  the  top  of  Sydenham  Hill,  has  long 
c«}ai«?d  lo  put  forward  the  education^  preten- 
woud  that  were  once  made  for  it.  Many  of  ita 
chief  attractions  have  been  amusements  of  a 
tMimitional  ortjer^  it  has  not  been  a  great  finan- 
cial sticcea^,  and  iU  presence  has  had  the  effect 
ui  turning  one  of  the  most  beautiful  country 
iieighliourhnods  in  Surrey  into  a  huge  suburb, 
No  one  will  deny  that  it  acai-cely  recjdls  the 
CVy»tal  Palace  of  the  Great  Exiubition  of  1851. 
It*   liiiue   WiLi  tur  so  it  Was  t^aid)  suggested 


by  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  it  became  memorable 
for  a  thousand  reasons,  but  it  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  present  **  Pahice,"  except 
so  far  iia  the  mere  building  U  concerned. 

The  idea  of  a  gi^eat  exhibition  of  industry 
and  ai-t,  whether  it  was  due  in  1849  and  in 
England  to  Mr.  Henry  Cole  (afterwards  Sir 
Heary  Cole,  C.B,)  or  to  Prince  Albert  himself, 
was  not  new.  There  %vas  an  exhibition  of 
borrowed  articles  of  art,  &c.,  held  at  the 
Maison  d'Orsay  in  France  in  179S;  and  there 
was  another  and  a  larger  show  held  in  Paris 
the  same  year.  While  Napoleon  waa  consul, 
in  1802,  there  was  a  still  larger,  more  compre- 
hensive, and  more  suoceaaful  exhibition  of  art 
and  manufacture  in  Paris,  and  the  tiling  be- 
came, starting  from  that  time,  a  trienniiJ 
institution.  There  ha<l  been,  long  before  1851, 
triennial  exhibitions  of  iudilatrial  products  in 
Dublin,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eoy.d  Dub- 
lin Society.  There  were  also  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Coniish  Polytechnic  Society,  and  those 
which  were  held  at  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Liverpool.  It  was  in  1848  that  the  firat 
proposals  for  a  gi*eat  exhibition  of  objects  of 
art  and  industry  on  an  international  basis 
emanated  from  the  Prince  Consort  and  the 
Sooiety  of  Arts.  The  society  had,  however, 
held  exhibitions  in  its  own  rooms  before  this, 
and  indeed  the  sucoesa  of  tlie  French  exposi- 
tion  of  1S44  had  excited  gi*eat  attention  in 
London,  and  led  to  a  few  appeals  to  the  gov- 
ernment 

It  was  doubtless  to  the  indefatig;\ble  in- 
dustry of  Prince  Albert,  his  great  energy, 
and  his  thorough  appreciation  of  all  tliat  was 
necessarj'  to  make  the  undertaking  worthy 
of  the  country,  that  the  enormous  success 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  lai*gely 
due.  The  series  of  Paris  "expositions"  had 
had  a  marked  effect  in  their  influence  on 
art  and  in  the  improvements  in  manufac- 
tures, and  even  the  smaller  displays  by  our 
own  Society  of  Arts  had  obviously  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  beneficial  t^eaults.  It,  therefore, 
appeared  to  the  prince  that  an  exhibition 
of  a  truly  international  cliaracter  might  be 
attempted  which  w^ould  "iifford  the  means  of 
showing  what  every  country  waa  able  to  pro- 
duce in  the  shape  of  raw  materials,  in  uiachin- 
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ery  and  mechfttiica!  inventionfl,  in  maDufac- 
tiires,  and  tiho  in  sculpture,  in  plastic  art,  and 
generally  in  art  as  applied  to  raamifactores. 
Such  an  exhibition,  if  successfully  carried  out, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  results  of  permanent 
benefit  in  many  ways.  To  put  tlie  argument 
for  it  on  the  lowest  gmuntla,  it  would  enable 
the  active  spirits  of  all  nationa  t-o  see  where 
they  stood,  what  other  imtionB  had  done  and 
were  doing,  and  what  new  markets  might  be 
opened,  wliat  new  materials  turnc<i  to  account^ 
how  they  miglit  improve  their  mitnufacturing 
processes,  and  what  stindards  of  excellence 
they  must  aim  at  in  the  general  competition 
which  Hteam  and  railroads,  it  was  now  seen, 
would  before  long  establish  tliroughout  the 
world."/ 

If  ever  any  man  was  competent  to  preside 
over  such  an  undertaking  H  was  Prince  Albert, 
for  his  was  precisely  the  kind  of  general 
culture  which  enabled  him  to  suggest,  to 
arrange,  and  to  combine  the  various  and 
multitudinoua  elements  which  would  have  to 
be  assimilated  to  make  the  whole  scheme  snc- 
ceaafnl.  Added  to  this  he  had  great  patience, 
a  painstaking  determination  to  master  details, 
and  a  deliberation  which  tiRually  resulted  in 
complete  adhesion  to  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  had  arrived,  the  more  so  because  he  was 
always  ready  and  even  anxious  to  listen  to  the 
opinions  and  to  give  weight  to  the  esqierienoe 
of  aO  those  who  were  interested  in  the  same 
enterprise,  and  especially  if  they  brought  to 
it  practical  or  professional  knowledge. 

This  is  not  the  opportunity  for  writing 
another  eulogium  on  the  prince  who»  by  his 
admirable  self-control,  his  constant  effort  to 
show  that  he  fully  understfiod  the  position 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  occupy  as  the  consort 
of  the  sovereign,  his  quiet,  and,  at  last,  auc- 
ceasful  demonstration  that  he  could  fulU!  tlie 
demands  of  a  station  perhaps  the  most  diificult 
in  Europe,  had  won  the  respect,  the  loyalty, 
and  the  regard  of  the  English  people.  Though 
few  princes  have  better  deserved  the  meed  of 
repeated  praise^  the  accents  of  adulation  were 
perliape  too  loud  and  persistent  while  the 
whole  nation  was  mingh'ng  its  recollections  of 
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his  worth  with  the  souDds  of  profoutid  grief 
for  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  their  iinlinieW 
loss.  But  time  has  not  obliterated  the  reoori 
of  ^ose  real  and  lasting  qualities  which  in 
liim  were  so  conspicuous.  His  memory  wa« 
enshnned  in  the  very  hearts  of  those  of  whom 
he  became  the  loyal  and  earnest  oontitiyntftri 
when  he  became  the  husband  of  * '  ti. 

On  many  occfisions  before  the  /O 

the  prince  had  to  contend  with  repeiUed  nttsrr. 
presentation  and  misunderatanding ;  Iml  it  at 
a  significant  fact  that  every  srtatoenuui,  every 
artist,  every  diplomatist,  and  it  might  aJni^ 
be  said  every  man  and  woman  who  had 
really  known  him  well  enough  to  diacorw, 
under  a  somewhat  diffident  and  shy  manner, 
his  great  ability  and  amiability^  spoke  of  him 
in  terms  of  high  and  often  of  enthusiastic  sd- 
miration. 

During  the  time  of  the  ilifficulties  attendiiqf 
Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy  tb«  mort 
monstrous  and  even  contradictory  romi>iTni 
were  afloat,  and  for  a  time  the  reputation  of 
the  prince  suffered  from  shuiders  which  ortsij 
either  from  mere  surmise  or  from  the  nitf- 
chievous  innuendos  of  irresponsiblo  and  no- 
truthful  publidattons.  There  wm^  aa  wi»  sball 
see,  much  vexation  and  even  indigBattoo  on 
the  part  of  the  queen  at  Ihe  manner  is  wWk 
the  foreign  minister  d  '     '  Ij, 

opinions,  and  instructioi  o 

with  his  government  or  without  what  was,  t* 
say  the  least  of  it,  the  usual  court  -  ^  rtK 
mitting  them  to  the  aovereign  for  lo- 

tion, Snch  a  course  was  douHle-  I  .  n^l 
to  place  both  her  and  the  mintstrj*  ux  ^i  *aix^i- 
ingly  difficult  position,  and  there  wmii,  it  vM 
contended*  a  constant  dflngf>r  tliat  'tj 

would    be   committed   t^j   a  oout  it 

to  that  which  would  hare  been  thf»  p<^Q(J 
of  the  crown  and  the  government.  Patet- 
ston's  attitude,  however,  was  une  which  tl»* 
nation  admired,  and  the  disagreement^  of 
w^hich  the  mere  rumour  and  not  the  paiti<w- 
lars,  reached  the  outside  public,  werv  nfteii 
distorted  into  absurd  meanings  and  suspidoQit 
such  as  that  Prince  Albert  had  b^en  attempt- 
ing to  override  the  English  policy  in  favoor 
of  his  foreign 'relations,    *        '      '  ' 

cured  to  interfere  with  n 
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|M*mit  cUumed  the  right  of  dicUting  or  of 
,^tuig  thein.  It  is  verj  doubtful  whether 
tlie  great  majority  of  the  people  reaUy  be- 
lieved or  heeded  even  the  least  injurious  of 
thee«  reports,  and  if  they  erer  did,  the  belief 
was  quickly  diaaipated.  The  debate  on  the 
Greek  question  showed  what  was  the  true 
state  of  the  case;  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
1861,  tbe  ministry  was  compelled  to  take  such 
a  course,  because  of  Palmerston's  communica- 
tion on  tbe  auhject  of  the  coup  d^itat  in  Parifl, 
that  the  foreign  minister  sent  in  hia  resigna- 
tion, tlie  whole  matter  was  pretty  well  ex- 
It  had  been  fairly  well  understood 
,e  end  of  1850,  however,  aud  the 
temporary  dotid  Umt  had  seemed  to  overhang 
the  genuine  popularity  attained  by  the  prince 
was  entirely  dispersed.  Indeed  the  nation 
had  reason  to  know  that  the  royal  consort  was 
really  on  tbe  popular  side  in  spite  of  many  of 
thoee  traditions  of  his  early  German  training 
which  might  have  been  supposed  to  deter  him. 
He  was  ever  in  favour  of  increased  education, 
of  national  progress,  of  the  alleriation  of  dis- 
tress by  menna  of  organ  i/^d  insti  tut  ions  for 
iBBisting  and  relieving  those  who  needed  help, 
of  advance  in  the  direction  of  human  happi- 
ness through  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
mutuid  duties,  and  of  the  promotion  of  those 
art*  and  ftciencea  which  were  immediately 
instrumental  in  elevating  the  tfustcs  and  im- 
pronng  tbe  social  condition  of  the  working- 
of  the  population.  Again,  in  the 
ti  direct  education  of  the  higher  class 
he  held,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
bridge,  a  position  which  he  had  heaibited  to 
pt  until  hecould  estimate  whether  he  would 
h«  able  conscientiously  to  fulfil  it«  duties.  He 
proce*»ded  with  patient  care  and  with  n**ce98ary 
caution  to  inquire  how  he  might  induce  the 
senate  to  add  to  the  curriculum  of  the  univer- 
mty,  subjpcts^  without  which,  he  regarded  tlie 
course  of  education  as  being  altogether  tncom- 
|ilete  in  the  present  day.  After  considerable 
oorrtspondence  and  many  interviews  wltli  the 
leading  men  be  Bncceeded  in  making  such 
siddi lions  as  were  at  first  thought  to  be  im- 
fwacticjible.  By  the  8tb  of  April  184S,  the 
■■tTiidiCAte  had  agreed  to  report  in  favour  of  a 
ii»ine  of  studies  broad  enough  to  satisfy  the 
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demands  of  all  moderate  reformera;  and  it 
was  proposed  that  it  should  come  into  opera- 
tion in  the  ^lichaelmas  term  of  1850.  **TIie 
change  In  tlie  curriculum  of  Cambridge  educa- 
tion," said  the  Times^  "  has  taken  everybody 
by  surprise.  We  knew  the  event  must  come, 
but  we  did  not  look  for  its  atLdument  without 
a  long  and  arduous  struggle.  .  .  .  Many 
hundreds  of  3^oung  men  taken  from  the  highest 
families  in  the  three  kingdoms  will  every  year 
have  cause  to  bless  the  change  which  opens  a 
career  to  theii^  pmise worthy  desire  for  im- 
mediate distinction  and  fits  them  for  a  more 
irajKjrtant  sphere  of  action  in  after-life.  What- 
ever may  be  the  profession  or  caUing  they 
may  choose  for  the  future,  Cambridge  now 
affords  them  a  fitting  nurture,  .  .  .  But 
for  one  fortunate  event  the  country  might 
have  waited  long  enough  for  the  change  which 
has  opened  so  many  sealed  books  to  the 
curiosity  and  industry  of  the  youth  of  Ikig- 
land.  The  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  prince  consort,  the  chancellor  of  the 
university,  for  having  been  the  first  to  sug- 
gest, and  the  most  determined  to  cjury  out, 
the  jdteration  in  the  Cambridge  system.**  In 
addition  to  the  classics  and  mathematics  stu- 
dents were  to  attend  at  least  one  term  of 
lectures  in  laws,  or  physics,  or  moral  philoso- 
phy, or  chemistry,  or  anatomy,  or  modern 
history,  or  botany,  or  geology,  or  natural  or 
experimental  philosophy,  or  English  law,  or 
medicine,  or  mineralogy,  or  political  economy, 
and  to  show  a  certificate  of  examination  satis- 
factory to  that  one  of  the  professors  whose 
lectures  they  chose  to  attend.  Tlie  choice  of 
the  science  was  left  to  the  student,  but  he  was 
bound  to  go  in  for  on©  of  tliem.  A  new 
honour  ti'ipos  in  the  moi-al  sciences  and  one  in 
the  natural  sciences  were  established,  the 
places  for  the  firet  to  be  determined  by  the 
examination  in  moral  philosophy,  political 
economy,  modem  history,  general  jurispni- 
denoe,  and  the  laws  of  England  ;  and  for  the 
other  by  an  examination  in  anatomy,  com- 
parative anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  bot- 
any^  and  geology. 

The  unstinted  congratulations  of  the  Times 
were  the  more  emphatic  inasmuch  as  the 
Times  was   by  no  means  always  favourable 
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to  tlie  prince,  imd  vli^n  tlie  proposal  for 
n.  great  intertmtionol  exiubition  was  nboul 
ta  be  prActicrtlly  consideretl  it  w;is  vialentlj? 
upposeil  to  liim.  Tliere  m  no  ueed  to  re- 
cujiituliite  tlie  arguments  and  contentions  by 
wLicU  not  only  the  &clienie  itself  was  op- 
jtoaed,  but  Uie  duggestiou  that  tlie  building 
ubould  be  erected  on  a  spixce  in  Hyde  Park 
wns  condemned.  At  one  time  eren  the  ph- 
tience  of  the  prince  himself  was  alinott  ex- 
hausted by  the  constant  oppoaitiun  which  he 
liad  to  encounter  before  tbe  plan  was  properly 
understood  and  considered.  He  had  nearly 
loat  heart,  and  the  gicat  enterprise  by  which 
the  cause  of  education  us  well  m  that  of 
uational,  iudusti'iaif  and  commercial  improve- 
ment was  advanced  was  near  being  aban- 
doueil.  The  question  of  the  site  of  tlie  build- 
ing had  to  be  settled  even  after  the  general 
scheme  had  been  accepted,  and  all  kinds  of 
pkces  were  mentioned,  fi'om  Eattersea,  which 
wiis  once  seriously  thought  of,  to — ^as  the  prince 
wrote  — the  Me  of  Dogs,  to  which  himself 
and  the  whole  commission  were  satirically 
recommended  to  be  packed  otf.  But  the 
iu;heme  took  shape  nevertheless.  Courage 
against  ungracious  and  un^TutefuI  opposition^ 
8ueers,and  depreciations,  succeeded— with  the 
»ble  co-operation  of  commisaioners  of  a  kin- 
dred spirit — in  carrying  out  the  moat  brilliant, 
i^uccessful,  and  attractive  exhibition  ever  at- 
tempted even  6n  a  national  basis.  It  was 
truly  international^  for  visitors  from  all  coun- 
tries of  the  globe  cfime  to  see  its  wonders,  and 
it  was  a  significantly  profitable  undertaking 
ill  a  pecuniary  sense* 

Tlie  site  indicated  by  Prince  Albeit  was  at 
length,  after  immense  diHiculty,  conceded; 
and  it  then  became  necessary  to  decide  on  the 
nature  of  tlie  building  in  which  the  enormous 
iimiiber  of  exhibits,  some  of  them  likely  to 
occupy  a  great  siJace,  were  to  l>e  displayed* 
We  all  know  what  sort  of  structure  was 
cventuzdly  erected  and  with  what  surprise  and 
delight  its  marvellous  adaptation  to  the  pur* 
pose  was  recognized ;  but  we  may  add  a  few 
words  to  recall,  not  only  the  name  of  the  man 
who  designed  and  planned  it,  but  the  peculiar 
n:iture  of  the  building  iuelf. 

Mr.  Joseph,  afterwards  Sir  Joseph,  Paxton, 


who,  from  the  position  of  a  gardener^*  boy,  hail 
riaen  to  be  a  suoceffilul  laudscai>e> 
was  fij^t  employed  in  a  reapoDsibW  capacs^ 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset  at  Wii 
bledon.  From  that  situation  he  pcia^d, 
1S37,  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
shire  at  Chatswortb ;  but  that  ooblefoan 
not  slow  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Paxton  pcsee 
administrative  facultiea  and  a  knowleilj^  of 
and  skill  in  financial  arrangeoieiii  of  a  Itigk 
order, by  which  capjicities  he  had  b«?eu  id 
tUd  service  in  the  management  uf  the 
estates  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

There  are  indeed  few  in»tanoes  of  scientific 
application  which  present  so  mimy  pomU^rf 
interest  as  the  circumstances  by  whicL  Mr. 
Paxton  earned  his  fame  as  the  arcbit«c(  d 
the  Great  Exhibition  buihiiog.  With  sb 
name  of  Mr,  Paxton  had  long  been  attodiled 
the  glories  of  Chatsworth;  and  the  tdeooo- 
trivance  of  the  vast  conservatory,  which  tk 
King  of  Saxony  graphically  eompnreii  tu  *! 
tropical  scene  with  a  glass  sky.**  ThelwMt 
buiJt  from  Mr.  Paxton'*  design  for  ihm  floor- 
ing of  the  Victoria  regia  waa,  however,  Uk 
immediate  parent  of  the  Great  Eiliiliition 
building.  A  design  for  the  latter  ftnictirie 
had  already  been  prepared,  but  had  Ujk^  In 
impi*ess  the  public  with  its  fitness  t^ar  tbt  fat* 
pose;  and  Mr.  Paxton,  apprehensivB  tltitti& 
irreparable  blunder  would  be  coniinltl^  ia 
the  Intended  building,  pi^pgsed  to  Ui«  excfu* 
tive  committee  another  design,  Ccrtnio  dilfi- 
cultics  lay  in  the  way,  but  Mr.  Piaton  wm 
not  to  be  deterred;  his  mind  was  miide  ^ip; 
"and,*-  said  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  *  pub- 
lic meeting  held  at  Bakewell,  '*  I  ncvef  kiw* 
Mr.  Paxton  resolve  to  undertake  what  he  fli<l 
not  fully  accomplish.'^ 

A  ^'ery  brief  but  pleasing  account  of  ^ 
origin  of  the  Palace  of  Gliuis  nj  ^b*. 

Dickens's  Uomthold  Word*  in  1  ' " 

it  was  stated  tliat  one  day-—  H  was  Fndaj,  tk 
fourteenth  of  June,  1650— Mr.  rHxtoo  W 
pened  to  be  in  the  House  of  Conimnos  «>i»^t'*' 
ing  on  this  sulijeet  with  Mr,  Ellis,  a  mtrsii^  « 
it,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  Board <>f '1'^* 
toaee  what  could  be  done,  for  Mr.Paitaflt*'" 
was  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Ei  "* 

very  leisure  would  kill  a  man  v  ' 
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hiird  wQrk)  was  off  imraedbt<?ly  to  keep 
a  s]jeciiil  axjpoiutment  at  the  tubular  biitlge 
over  the  MeoaL  After  hia  journey,  tlie  next 
moniiug  tbe  conversation  witb  bis  friend  the 
M,P,  was  clencbed  by  another  and  more  tban 

Ciliy  [jowerful  burst  of  thunder  in  that  day's 
e  from  Blackfrijina.  To  have  engiigeinenta 
fur  every  day  in  the  week  in  different  parta 
ot  England  and  Ireland,  together  with  the 
uiauagement  of  the  estates  at  Chatawortb,  did 
iioi  much  matter;  there  waa  still  time  to  be 
fiitind  for  concocting  the  plans  and  details  of 
n  few  square  acres  of  budding.  Tuesday 
tikomiug,  the  eighteenth  of  June,  found  Mr. 
Pax  ton  at  Derby  seated  as  chairman  of  the 
works  and  ways  committee  of  the  Midland 
Ejiilway  l/j  try  an  offending  pointsman. 
TIjw  was  the  first  leiiurt  moment  he  ba<i  been 
able  to  aecure  since  he  resolved  to  plan  the 
great  building.  At  the  end  of  the  t^ible  atood 
the  culprit,  and  upon  it,  before  the  chairmani 
WAS  invitingly  spread  a  virgin  sheet  of  blot* 
ting'pttper.  As  each  witness  delivered  his 
evidence  Mr.  Paxton  appeared  to  be  taking 
natea  with  uncommon  assiduity,  and  it  ben 
ih«  case  closed  one  of  his  colleagues  turned 
ssjjecjally  to  him,  sayiug,  "As  you  seem  to 
have  noted  down  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
M'e  will  Uike  tbe  tlecisiou  from  you.'* 

'^Tlie  tiHith  is,"  whispered  the  chairman,  "I 
know  all  about  this  affair  already^  having 
accidentally  learned  every  particular  last 
night.  This"  he  continued,  holding  up  the 
paper,  "is  not  a  draft  of  the  jxiintsman's  ease, 
but  a  design  for  the  great  industrial  building 
to  Le  erected  in  Hyde  Park.'* 

Tbe  [^tointsman  was  let  off  witli  a  fine,  and 
l>elor6  evening  the  blotting-paper  plan  had 
found  its  way  into  Mr.  Paxton^s  ofBce  at 
Chataworth.  By  the  he]f»  of  that  gentleman's 
ordinary  assistants,  elevations,  sections,  work- 
ing detiulsy  and  specifications  were  completed 
in  ten  days. 

"^lien  he  made  his  next  appearance  at  the 
lierby  station,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Mr. 
Paxton  had  the  complete  plan  under  his 
Arm.  There  was  not  a  minute  to  spare,  for 
the  train  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  and  the 
fiijal  oammisaioners  met  the  next  morning;  so, 
taking  Ilia  dinner  in  his  pocket,  he  entered  a 


carriage.  Here,  to  his  extreme  delight,  he 
found  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential 
engineers  of  the  day — a  member^  moreover, 
of  the  royal  commission — who  was  going  to 
London  by  the  same  train. 

"lliis  is  extraordinarily  lucky  !'^  he  ex- 
claimed ;  **for  I  want  you  to  look  over  a  few 
plana  and  a  specification  of  mine." 

Accordingly  the  plans  were  unrolled.  "There 
they  an*,"  said  tbe  impromptu  architect; 
**look  them  over,  and  see  if  they  will  do  for 
the  great  building  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
Mty-one." 

"For  what  r*  iu>ked  the  engineer,  looking  at 
his  friend  with  tbe  serio-comic  surprise  of  in- 
credulity. 

**  1  am  serious.'' 

^*  But  you  are  too  late ;  the  whole  thing  is 
settled  and  decided.'^ 

"  Well,  just  see  wliat  you  think  of  them.  I 
am  very  hungry;  and  if  you  will  run  them 
over  whOe  I  eat  my  dinner  I'll  not  speak  a 
word." 

"Neither  will  I  disturb  yo«,  for  I  must 
Hglit  a  cigar;"  and  in  spite  of  every  regula- 
tion In  tlmt  case  made  and  provided  the 
engineer  began  to  smoke. 

There  was  a  dtnid  t^tcituruily ;  the  royal 
commissioner  went  over  the  plans  ttlowly  and 
carefully,  their  originator  narrowly  watching 
theii'  effect  on  his  mind.  It  was  an  anxious 
moment  for  the  one ;  for  upon  Ibe  o|  nnion  of 
the  other  no  little  depended.  At  first  there 
was  not  much  to  augur  from.  The  drawings 
were  scanned  with  little  more  than  business- 
like attention.  Ko  word  of  conimendatiou 
was  uttered ;  no  sign  of  pleasure  or  surprise 
appeared.  The  smoke  rose  in  regular  wreaths; 
but  presently  they  grew  fainter  and  more  in- 
termittent, and  by-and-by  tlie  cigar  went  out; 
yet  the  suction  was  continued  as  vigoroiuslj 
as  ever.  The  projector's  hopes  rose;  his 
friend's  attention  wiis  evidently  drawn  into 
a  vortex,  fur  he  went  on  during  twenty 
minutes  puffing  away  at  the  effete  weed, 
quite  unconscious  that  it  was  extinguished. 
At  length,  gathering  the  unrolled  jjapers  up 
in  a  bundle,  he  threw  them  into  the  opposite 
ieat,  exclaiming:  "Wunderftil !  worthy  of  the 
magniiicence    of    Cha ts worth  !^ — a    thousand 
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timirs  h&iier  than  anything  that  has  been 
brtmglit  before  us!  What  a  pity  they  were 
not  ph&fiaied  earlier!" 

**  Will  you  lay  them  before  the  royal  oom- 

"I  wilL" 

The  value  of  this  promtae  and  of  the  fa- 
vourable expreaaion  of  opinion  which  w^ould 
doubtless  accompany  its  performance  will  be 
best  understood  when  it  is  known  tc>  the  reader 
that  the  gentleman  who  miule  it  was  Mr. 
Itobert  Stephenson,  then  in  the  height  of  his 
repuU\tiou  aa  an  engineer. 

The  Paxton  scheme  was  referred  to  the 
buiiiling  committee,  which,  in  the  regular 
routiile  of  business,  oould  not  entertain  it, 
having  rejected  all  the  designs  it  htul  innted 
for  competition  and  having  devised  a  plan  of 
its  own. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  Mr.  Paxton 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  British  public. 
This  he  did  by  the  aid  of  the  woodcuts  and 
pages  of  the  Jlltutrated  Lojidon  ^'civs.  Never 
wajB  an  appeal  more  promptly  or  satisfactorily 
answered. 

Meanwhile  the  projector  of  tlie  building 
waited  on  the  projector  of  the  entire  exbibi« 
tion,  Prince  Albert.,  on  another  memorable 
moiTiing — that  of  the  christening  day  of  Prince 
Patinck.  What  passed  need  not  be  divulged; 
but  the  encouj-agement  vouchsafed,  added  to 
the  eJtpreaaion  of  public  opinion  daily  g:^ther- 
ing  strength,  induced  Mr.  Paxton  to  decide 
on  procuring  a  tender  to  be  sent  in  to  the 
building  committee  for  his  design.  He  there- 
fore went  straight  to  Mes^i-s.  Fox  and  Hen- 
derson, a  well-known  finn  of  contractors, 
and  these  gentlemen  immediately  engaged 
to  prepare  a  tender.  It  happened  that  the 
building  c^^mmittee  in  their  advertisement 
had  invited  the  candidatea  for  raising  (heir 
edifice  to  suggest  any  improvements  in  it  that 
might  occur  to  them.  This  opened  a  crevice, 
inUi  which  ^lessrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  were 
able  to  thniat  tlieir  tender  for  Mr.  Paxton  s 
plan.  Seeing  at  once  it  was,  of  all  otlier 
plans,  the  plan — the  supreme  desideratum — 
they  tendered  for  it  as  an  "improvement'*  on 
the  committee's  design. 

Here  a  new  and  formidable  difficulty  aroee. 


It  was  now  Saturday,  and  only  a  few 
more  were  allowed  for  receiving  tenders.    Yei 
before  an  approximate  estimate  of  expeii»« 
could  be  formed  the  great  glass  manufuL-tarert 
and  iron  makers  of  the  north  Bad  to  be  oon- 
suited.      This  hap|>eut^d  to  be  dies  mirahtlk 
the  third,  for  it  was  the  identical  Saturday  on 
which  the  Sunday  postal  question  had  reached 
its  crisis,  and  there  was  to  be  no  deliretj 
next  day !     But  in  a  country  of  electric  tde* 
graphs  and  of  indomitable  energy,  time  and 
difficultiea  are  annihilated,  and  it  is  not  the 
least  of  the  marvels  wrought  in  ooontetioa 
with  the  great  edifice  tlmt  by  the  aid  of  rail- 
way parcels  and  the  electric  tdegnpli,  ik»1 
only  did  all  the  gentlemen  summoned  oat  «f 
Waruuckshire  and   Staffordshire  appear  on 
Monday  morning  at  Messrs.  Fox  and  HeflJer* 
Bon^s  of&oe  in  Spring  Gardens,  London,  to  coo- 
tribute  their  several  estimates  to  the  tentkr 
for  the  whole,  but  within  a  week  tlw  coti^ 
tractors  had  prepared  every  detailed  workiD^ 
drawing,  and  had  calculated  the  cost  of  every 
pound  of  iron,  of  every  inch  of  wood,  and  of 
every  pane  of  glass. 

There  is  perhaps  no  circumstance  in  th< 
history  of  the  manufacturing  enterpriac  of  th* 
English  nation  which  places  in  sostronga  lig^t 
as  this,  its  boundless  resources  in  material*,  to 
say  notliing  of  the  aj'ithmetical  skill  in  ftna- 
puting  at  what  cost,  and  in  how  short  a  tinJ^t 
those  materials  could  be- converted  to  a  sptcid 
purpose.  What  was  done  in  those  few  daj»? 
Two  parties  in  London,  relying  on  the  acco- 
racy  and  good  faith  of  certain  iron-masted^ 
glass-workers  in  the  provinces,  and  of  ow 
master  carpenter  in  London,  bound  them«elt« 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  in  the  coune 
of  some  four  months,  to  cover  eighteen  a<ans 
of  ground,  with  a  building  upwards  wf  a  thinl 
of  a  mile  long  (1851  feet— the  exact  dAto  uf 
the  year),  and  some  460  feet  broad.  In  onJe 
to  do  thia  the  glass-maker  pi-omised  U>  wj'P^/ 
in  the  required  time  900,000  -  '    '  "^ 

glass  (weighing  more  than  4<J<>  i'*** 

rate  panes,  and  these  the  largest  tbftt  etf^ 
were  made  of  sheet  glass,  eadi  Uin^  ^ 
inches  long*  ITie  LnoU'raast^r  poaicd  ImT*^!*^ 
in  like  manner  to  cast  in  dne  time  330('  \^^ 
ooiumji%  varying  from  14|  fcf^  t  -  '>i  ^'^^ '° 
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:  34  miles  of  guttering  tube,  to  join 
eir<jry  iDdividual  column  together  under  the 
ground ;  2^4  ginlers  (but  some  of  these  were 
of  wrought  irou);  besides  1128  beiirers  for 
supporting  galleries.  The  carpenter  under- 
took to  get  reader  within  the  specided  period 
21)5  miTef  of  aaah-bar  i  Hooting  for  an  artui  of 
,OiX),CKX>  of  cubic  feet;  besides  enornioua 
titles  of  wooden  railing,  luu%^re-work» 
otid  purtition. 

It  is  not  till  we  reflect  on  the  vast  sums  of 
money  involved  in  transactiona  of  tliia  magni- 
tude that  we  can  form  even  a  Blight  notion  of 
the  greatp  almost  ruinouB,  loss  a  trifling  arith- 
metical error  would  have  occasioned;  and  of 
the  boundless  confidence  the  parties  must 
have  had  in  their  resources  and  in  the  correct- 
nesH  of  their  computations.  Nevertheless  it 
waa  one  great  merit  in  Mr.  Pax  ton's  original 
detail  of  lueiiaurement  that  they  were  con- 
Ifived  to  fttjcilitate  calculation.  Everything 
in  the  great  building  waa  a  dividend  or  mul- 
tiple uf  itcenfj/'four.  The  internal  columns 
wer«  placed  twenty-four  feet  apart,  while  the 
external  ones  had  no  more  than  eight  feet  (a 
third  of  twenty-four)  of  separation,  wlule  the 
distance  between  each  of  the  ti-ansept  columns 
was  three  times  twenty- four  or  seventy-two 
|iBl!%.  Tliis  also  was  the  width  of  the  middle 
of  the  building;  the  siiie  aisles  were 
y-eight  feet  wide,  and  the  galleries  and 
corridor  twenty-four.  Twenty-four  feet  also 
was  the  distance  between  ejuih  of  the  trana- 
versc  gutters  under  the  roof,  hence  tlie  inter- 
vening hiir^f  which  were  at  once  rafters  and 
gutters,  were  neceaaarily  twenty -four  feet 
long. 

Tliere  was  little  time  for  consideration  or 
lor  getting  right  a  single  mistake,  were  it  ever 
W  disastrous.    On  the  prescribed  day  the  ten- 
der was  presented,  with,  whatever  imjierfec- 
tions  it  might  ha%'e  had^  duly  and  irredeemably 
•  «6&led.     But  after-checkings  had  divulged  no 
■  QUlteml  eiTor.      The  result  was  that  Messrs, 
Fox  and  Henderson's  f»fler  for  erecting  the 
l^aston  edifice  proved  to  be  the  lowest  prac- 
t.icable    tendei*   tliat   waa    submitted    to  the 
IjQilding  committee. 

c  public  have  long  known  what  followed  : 
Pax  ton*  ghued   palace  was  eventually 


cljoeen  unanimously,  not  only  by  the  building 
committee  but  by  the  royal  ooimnissiou.  Some 
modificationB  were,  however,  adopted.  It  was 
decided  that  the  moat  revered  of  the  treca  were 
to  be  admitted  into  the  induetrial  building; 
and  the  centnd  transept— the  ai^x  of  whose 
curvilinear  roof  was  one  hundred  and  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground — was  contrived  by  Mr. 
Paxton  for  their  incloeure.  In  August  the 
apace  in  Hyde  Park  was  boarded  in ;  and  the 
tirst  castings  for  the  iron  columns  were 
delivered  on  the  14th  of  September. 

If  for  nothing  else,  this  tremendous  pile  of 
transparency  was  aatounding  for  its  cheapness. 
It  wa^j  actually  lesa  costly  thiui  an  agricultural 
bani  or  an  Irish  cabin.  A  division  of  its 
superficies  in  cubic  feet  by  the  sums  that  were 
jmid  for  it,  brought  out  the  aatoniahing  quo- 
tient of  little  more  thau  one  Imlfpenuy  (nine- 
aixteentlis  of  a  penny)  j)er  cubic  foot;  sup- 
posing it  liad  been  taken  down  and  returned 
to  the  contracton*  when  tiie  exhibition  was 
over.  Or  if  it  had  remained  a  fixture,  the  rate 
of  cost  would  have  t:>een  rather  less  than  a 
penny  and  one-twelfth  of  a  penny  per  cubic 
foot.  The  ordinary  exj>en3e  of  a  barn  was 
more  than  twice  as  much,  or  twopence  half- 
penny per  foot.  Here  are  the  figures :— The 
entire  edifice  contained  thirty -three  millioQS 
of  cubic  feet.  If  borrowed  and  tiiken  down, 
the  sum  to  have  been  paid  was  seventy-nine 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds ;  if  bought,  to 
have  become  a  winter  garde u,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pnmds. 

The  aroallness  of  coat  was  due  to  the  prin- 
ciple we  have  previously  explained,  of  each  com* 
ponent  of  the  building  having  been  endowed 
with  more  than  one  purpose.  The  sixa  rows 
of  columns  were,  as  had  been  already  said,  not 
only  props  but  draina.  They  were  hollow, 
and  into  them  the  glass  roof  delivered  its  col- 
lections of  water.  In  the  base  of  each  column 
was  inserted  a  horizontal  irou  pif>e  to  conduct 
the  drainage  into  the  sew  era.  These  strong 
tubes  served  also  as  f  ouudation,  they  were  links 
that  connected  the  whole  of  the  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  uprights  together.  At  thd 
top  each  column  was  fastened  to  its  op|)08ite 
aBBoeiate  by  a  ginler,  run  up  by  means  of 
a  pole  and  pulley  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  once 
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fastened,  no  other  scaffolding  was  requisite  for 
the  roof  which  it  supported.  Thus  by  means 
of  the  iron  pipes  below  and  the  iron  girders 
above  the  eighteen  acres  of  structure  was  held 
from  end  to  end  so  compact  and  fast  that  it 
became  an  enormous  hollow  cube,  as  immov- 
able as  if  it  had  been  instead,  a  solid  cube, 
dropped  down  beside  Rotten  Row  by  a  gang 
of  Titans. 

The  roofs — of  which  there  were  five,  one  to 
each  aisle  or  corridor,  the  highest  in  the 
middle — played  many  parts.  They  were  win- 
dows, light  and  heat  adjusters,  rain  conductors 
outside,  and  condensed  moisture  ducts  within. 

Her  majest/s  commissioners  for  the  Great 
Exhibition  were  Alderman  Thompson,  Robert 
Stephenson,  the  eminent  engineer,  son  of  the 
famous  George  Stephenson,  William  Hopkins, 
T.  F.  Gibson,  Richard  Cobden,  Charles  Barry, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  R.  Westmeath,  the 
Right  Hon.  H.  Labouchere,  Lord  Overstone, 
Earl  Granville,  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  John  Shep- 
herd, Philip  Pusey,  John  Gott,  William  Cub- 
itt,  Thomas  Bazley,  Thomas  Baring,  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Stanley,  the  Earl  of  EUesmere,  and  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh.  The  special  commissioners  were 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Lloyd. 
The  secretaries  to  the  royal  commission  were 
Mr.  Edgar  A.  Bowring,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
Bart.,  and  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  a  gentleman 
to  whom  much  of  the  success  of  the  plan  was 
due.  Mr.  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt  was  secre- 
tary to  the  executive  committee.  The  superin- 
tendents of  works  were  Mr.  C.  H.  Wild  and 
Mr.  Owen  Jones — whose  original  method  of 
colouring  the  iron  work  and  ornaments  of  the 
roof  in  complementary  tints  was  the  occasion 
of  much  controversy,  but  whose  magnificent 
success  in  the  Alhambra  Court  entirely  vindi- 
cated his  argument  in  favour  of  the  system  he 
advocated.  The  building  committee  consisted 
of  Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei,  Mr.  C.  Cockerel!,  and  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson.  The  executive  committee 
were  Mr.  George  Drew,  Mr.  Charles  Dilke, 
Jun.,  Mr.  Francis  Fuller,  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  and 
Lieut-Col.  William  Reid,  C.B.,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  Mr.  Samuel  Morton  Peto  and 
Sir  Alexander  Spearman,   Bart.,  were    the 


finance  committee;  and  the  treasurers  were 
Baron  Lionel  de  RothschUd,  Sir  J.  W.  Lub- 
bock, Bart,  Mr.  William  Cotton,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  K.  Barclay. 

It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  attempt 
any  elaborate  or  detailed  description  either  of 
the  palace  or  its  contents  in  these  pages,  and 
the  Crystal  Palace — the  Great  International 
Exhibition  of  1851 — had  in  fact  a  literature 
of  its  own,  in  the  records  of  which,  as  in  the 
illustrated  and  other  journals  of  the  day,  it 
is  easy  to  study  the  catalogue  of  the  marvel- 
lous display. 

Many  objects  of  art  which  are  now  familiar 
to  the  popular  eye  and  memory  were  first  seen 
by  the  multitude  at  the  Great  Exhibition  iu 
Hyde  Park,  for  instance  the  "Amazon,"  the 
"Ariadne,"  and  the  "Greek  Slave."  The  latter 
(by  Hiram  Powers,  an  American  disciple  of 
Swedenborg),  suggested    a   sonnet    to  Mrs. 
Browning,  which  is  perhaps  too  well  known 
for  quotation.    This  figure,  a  slender  young 
woman  entirely   without  drapery,  was  the 
subject  of  many  stupid  jokes,  and  one  or  two 
good  ones.   Meanwhile  the  sonnet  was  caught 
up  by  the  anti-slavery  party  in  America,  and 
undoubtedly  did  good  service  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.    The  statue  is  slily  referred  to  in 
Tliackeray's  mock-Irish  poem,  from  which  a 
few  verses  may  well  be  introduced  in  this 
place,  because  they  give  so  admirable  an  idea 
of  the  "  rolling  miscellany  of  facts  "  inside  the 
big  glass-house : — 

With  conscious  proide 

I  stud  insoide, 
And  look'd  the  World's  Great  Fair  in, 

Until  me  sight 

Was  dazzled  quite, 
And  couldn't  see  for  staring. 

There's  holy  saints, 

And  window  paints, 
By  Maydiayval  Pugin; 

Alhamborough  Jones  ^ 

Did  paint  the  tones 
Of  yellow  and  gambouge  in. 

There's  fountains  there, 
And  crosses  fair; 
There's  water-gods  with  urms; 


1  This  reference  is  to  Mr.  Owen  Jonei  mi  ^  <^'*' 
tions  of  the  Alhambra  Court 
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There'll  orgotia  three 
To  play*  d'ye  »ee, 
•  Ood  aavo  the  Quecu  "  by  turrm. 

There's  atAtuoe  bright. 

Of  iimrble  white, 
I  nlver*  and  of  copper; 

And  some  in  tine, 

Anr)  some,  I  think, 
qX  iaij*t  over  proper* 

ThorcV  staym  iiig3rnQ8, 
ThAt  nUmds  in  lines, 
Snormotm  and  amaving, 
That  squeal  ajid  «nort 

J     Lake  wholos  in  sport, 
r  okphAiit*  A-grn^ng, 
h 


There's  carta  and  gig«. 
And  pins  for  pijs^; 
'here's  dibblers  und  there's  barrowS| 
And  ploughs  like  toys 
For  little  boy  si , 
And  litigant  wheel-barrowa. 


Am&xed  I  pam 

From  ghua  to  g1a«a, 
sJuighted  I  survey  'em; 

Frc^h  wondthers  growi 

Btifure  me  nose 
I  Ihkt  imbUmo  Muaaynm. 


|2>du 
L  u 
^       Look,  here's  &  fan 
From  far  Japon^ 
A  Mbre  from  Bamaaoo; 
There's  shawla  ye  get 
From  far  Thibet, 
nd  cotton  print*  from  Gkagow. 

Tlicre'a  Genn&n  flutes, 
5ljiro«ky  hoots, 
Qd  Naples  macaronioa. 
JBohaymia 
Hob  wmt  Bohay; 
liFoloxuA  her  polonies. 

There'A  granite  flmta 

That's  quite  immtnse, 
|!rheru*9  bocka  of  eoals  and  fuels; 

Tbere'fc  swonU  and  guna, 

And  soap  in  tuns, 
lAnd  ginger-bread  and  jewels. 

There's  lay  pots  there, 
And  cannons  rare; 
There's  coffins  filled  with  roaoi; 
There's  amvom  tints, 
Tevth  insthninunb, 
t  ahiiit^  of  clothes  by  Moses. 

There*!  lashins  more 

Of  tbingt  in  store, 
But  Ihim  I  don't  rnmimber; 

Nor  could  ftisclose, 

Did  1  eempose 
FfOBH  May  time  to  Norimber ! 


So  let  us  raise 
Victiiria's  praiinet 
And  iUbort'«  proud  coodition, 
Tliat  takes  his  ayse 
As  he  surveys 
This  Cristial  Exhibltioft. 

There  is  an  anecdote  connected  witli  this 
poem  which  lias  no  direct  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  which  may  find  a  place  here  without 
injury  to  it.  Thackeray  sent  the  verses  to 
Punch  nt  fii'st,  but  his  miinuscript  waa  late. 
Shirley  Brooks,  the  tl>en  editor,  who  waa  a 
minutely  punctual  man,  sent  it  back  to  Thiick- 
eray.  Tliackei-ay,  ut tiled  at  this,  forwarded 
it  post-haste  to  the  TimeSj  which  was  glad 
enough  to  insert  ro  brilliant  and  really  inform- 
ing an  account  of  what  the  great  humoriflt 
had  seen  at  a  private  view. 

The  site  which  the  building  w,ia  to  occupy 
waa  finally  settled  to  be  that  in  Hyde  Paik  ou 
the  bank  of  the  Serpentine  and  opposite  Gore 
House^which  Prince  Albert  bad  truly  said 
waa  the  nio^jt  suitable — and  the  arrangements 
fis  weli  as  the  erection  of  the  structure  went 
on  with  amazing  rapidity.  Subscriptions  to- 
wards the  fuJid  for  defraying  the  coat  flowed 
in— the  Corporation  of  London  contributing 
£5lK),  and  other  sums  were  received  d^uly  till 
the  amotiut  reached  upwartls  of  £65,000.  Yet 
the  adieme  was  not  without  it**  opjxiDenta. 
Colonel  Sibthorp  violently  denounced  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  prophesying  that 
there  was  extreme  danger  of  ita  Imng  made 
the  occasion  of  revolution,  riot,  and  even 
assassination,  and  warning  membere  and  the 
public  to  look  to  their  plate  and  spoons  when 
so  many  fdreiga  incendiaries  and  evil  char- 
acters were  likely  to  be  assembled  in  Loudon. 

Cardinal  Archbiahop  Kicholaa  Manning,  in 
a  new  pastoral,  pointed  out  the  moral  dan- 
gers which  he  apprehended.  "  Wliatever  is 
fair  to  the  eye,  antl  alluring  to  the  appetite, ' 
he  said,  "will  temptingly  hang  on  every 
bough  of  the  newly  created  paradise.  Great 
as  may  be  the  spectacle  of  material  grandeur 
which  will  thus  be  presented  to  all  nation*, 
who  does  not  fear  the  increase  of  sin  iind 
vice  which  this  immense  concourse  for  suiJi  a 
purjiose  must  inevital>!y  produce?  All  our 
ustud  temptations  to  foUy  and  extravai^^uMV. 
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to  difiBipation  and  worldliness,  will  be  in^ 
creased,  every  snare  that  awaita  youili  will 
be  multiplied,  every  evil  principle  more  vari- 
ously and  ingeniously  advociited;  and  there 
will  be  a  concentration  of  con-upted  and  cor- 
rupting elements  i>oured  into  the  metropolis 
and  the  naticm  such  as  no  other  occorrence 
could  unite.  All  this  will  endanger  faith  and 
monibj  and  perliaps  still  more  charity.'*  To 
avert  these  evils  the  Cardinal  ArchbiBhop 
appended  a  bill  of  fare  for  Lent  to  his  pas- 
toraL 

The  Bishop  of  Lrondon  issued  a  charge  to 
the  clergy,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  ueceBsity^ 
iliirii]g  the  great  display  which  would  attract 
people  of  all  nations,  not  to  forget  to  give 
opportunities  for  public  worship  and  the 
means  of  religious  observance  and  instruction. 
Ill  this  lie  anticipated  that  the  British  atid 
Foreign  Bible  Society  ivould  give  useful  aid, 
and  he  was  not  disappointed.  Tlie  religious 
associations  w^ere  active,  and  on  the  whole 
had  adopted  excellent  oiganizationB  for  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  cheap  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  various  languiiges,  while  other 
religious  Luatitutions  toctk  fvart  in  the  work  of 
I>roviding  suitable  services  und  in  holding 
tlevotional  meetings;  numy  special  services 
being  held  in  the  churches  and  other  places 
of  worship  on  Sundays  and  stated  days  or 
evenings  during  each  iveek. 

Nor  were  any  of  the  ominous  wiirninga 
(iioved  t*»  have  had  fuundation.  Happily 
ncme  of  the  evils  tliat  hjid  been  foretold  were 
fulfilled.  Arrangements  had  been  made  as 
far  ad  possible  to  prevent  disorder,  but  the 
intense  interest  taken  by  the  people  them- 
selves iu  the  Exhibition  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent riot,  and  the  excellent  orgjinlzation 
sufficed  to  preserve  visitors  from  any  serious 
disorder  or  even  from  gi'eat  inconvenience. 

Of  course  the  number  of  jjersons  who  en- 
tered London  during  the  time  that  the  disphiy 
continued  was  enormous,  and  the  means  of 
street  conveyance  had  to  be  increased,  whUe 
the  resources  of  some  of  the  lines  of  railway 
were  tried  to  their  utmost  extent.  London 
underwent  many  remarkable  changes,  because 
of  the  necessity  for  providing  the  moans  of 
eating  and  drinking  for  ao  large  a  multitude. 


A  shoe-black  brigade  was  instituted,  lavaU 
and  dressing-rooms  were  opened  in  vario 
places^  and  many  shops   entered   into  cjuiti 
new  trades  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  cu 
tomers  from  among  our  foreign  guests.    Ih 
ing  the  brilliant  and  delightful  weather  of  i 
first  mondis  of  the  opening  of  the  Great 
bition  everybody  seemed  to  Ii%*e  in  semin 
tinentaJ  fashion  and  to  be  madi  out  of  do 
Our  system  of  providing  refreslimenia  umler-J 
went  a  c*onaiderable  ohfinge ;  r  -  -  mt4 

cafes  on  something  of  contineii  i  u  bu 

with  English  fare  were  opened  on  all 
and  at  Gore  House  M.  Soyer  established  i 
**  symposium  of  aU  nations  "  which  was  rerfi 
illustrative  and  very  origimU,  but  was  ooi 
understood  to  be  a  significant  suoot 
bably  England  never  liad  such  a  genen)  1 
day  as  it  took  during  those  months  of  MftfJ 
June,  and  July,  in  185 1 ;  find  on  the  i 
days  of  the  exhibition  large   companies 
artisans,  or  of    agricultural   lal>ourerM  froial 
distant  towns  and  vilhiges,  schools,  inmMletJ 
of  charitable  institutions,  aud  eren  inaup 
from  various  unions,  were  added  in  detj 
ments  to  th&  crowds  tluvt  thronged  the  buiU- 
ing.    The  Exhibition  thorouglUy  vindioitcii  I 
its  title,  and  was  truly  IntematiofiaiY  tndut- 
trial,  and  universal,  both  in  the  wonders  thai 
it  displayed  and  in  the  peiL^ple  to  whom  its  J 
doors  were  opened.  i 

The  money  for  paying  for  the  works  while 
in  progress   was  advanced   by  the  Bank  of 
Eugliaid  on  the  credit  of  the  royal  ooauniS' 
Bion,  and  the  management  of  the   fittucnlj 
department  was  a  great  responsibility;  Inrtj 
everybody  had  to  work  hard,  and  when  one*  I 
the  plan  was  decided  on  no  time  wns  lo^ 
Not  only  in  London  but   in   the   juvviiicvs 
Prince  Albert  and  those  aasoclatiiHl  witli  biis 
attended  meetings,  banquets,  balls,  reoeptiooi^ 
and  all  kinds  of  assemblies  held  for  the  |nir- 
pose  of  promoting  local  or  general  interest  m  J 
the  scheme,  and  the  suooesa  of  the  cnttf|irvf 
was  already  assured  when  it  was  detinmo^ 
that  the  ceremony   of  inaugtinition   aZuMiM 
take  place  on  the  1st  of  May. 

It  was  remembered  after  the  duU  lad  httn 
tixeil  that  this  was  the  bir^ '  'be  DtAr 

of  Wellington,  who  had  ,ii; — .  .  .  •  a^htx- 
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U(l  year.  Tl>e  infiuit  piince  (the  present 
Diik«  of  CoDUaught),  bora  on  tlje  same  day 
of  the  mouth  (the  let  of  Mny)  in  tlie  previous 
year,  had  been  niuxied  after  the  duke,  and  waa 
cftUed  Arthur  WiUiixm  P.ntrick* 

Her  Majesty  and  Friuce  Albert  were  de- 
lighted to  he  ahte  thus  to  show  the  esteem  in 
which  tljey  held  the  great  general,  Uieir  faith* 
ful  loyid  frierid»  and  tlie  queen  8ay«,  amidst 
her  account  of  tlie  events  of  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition,  "  I  must  not  omit  to  meution 
an  interesting  epi.sode  of  this  day,  viat,  tlio 
viait  of  the  good  old  Duke  on  this  hia  eighty- 
fiecotui  birth-day  to  his  little  gftds^jn^  om*  dear 
little  boy.  He  came  to  us  lK>th  at  fire,  and 
giive  him  a  golden  cup  and  some  toy«»  which 
he  had  himself  chosen,  and  Ailhur  gave  him 
a  nosegay." 

Tlie  alarmiatii  hnd  8ucceede<l  in  creating 
ooDdiderable  uneasinea^  *in  B4:»mc  minds,  and 
even  the  Duke  of  Cambridge^  the  queen's 
cousixu  apjjeared  to  display  some  anxiety  about 
the  occiisiou  of  the  oi)ening  when  an  enormous 
coiic«»ui'ae  of  people  would  be  sure  to  be  ceu- 
tred  towards  the  ooe  spot. 

Tliia  anxiety  the  queen  could  not  sliare  in, 
could  not  underatuud.  Slie  hail  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  people,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
appear  amongst  them,  even  though  slie  had 
Xteen  nioi'C  than  once  the  object  of  attacks  by 
fuels  or  madmen.  The  last  of  tlieae  had  been 
by  a  crazy  lieutenant  of  huasara  named  PatCi 
who  was  brute  enough  to  strike  her  majesty 
over  the  face  with  a  catie  as  she  was  return- 
ing with  the  royal  children  t<3  Buckingham 
Palace  from  a  visit  to  Piccadilly,  where  she 
Iiod  been  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  the  old 
Duki!  of  Oimbridge,  who  died  shortly  after- 
warda.  This  waa  on  the  27th  of  May,  1B5C», 
and  her  ttiajosty,  though  the  blow  slightly 
marked  her  cheek  and  criiahed  her  bonnet 
down  over  her  forehead,  went  on  quietly  to 
Buokinghaui  Palace*  In  the  evening  she  ap- 
pearcxl  with  Prince  Albert  in  the  royal  box 
at  the  Italian  Oiiera,  partly  to  allay  the  public 
uixiety  and  eiciteraent^  which  had  been  ex- 
eeedingly  pronounced.  Slie  was  received  with 
more  tlianenthuBiaaticacchunationaand  tokens 
of  loyalty :  many  of  the  people  wept  as  they 
utood  up  to  gi'eet  htsr,  llic  queen  had  no 
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reason  to  fear  if  the  whole  population  went 
out  to  meet  her,  nor  was  there  much  to  dread 
from  foreign  visitoiB. 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of  loyalty  every- 
where. It  had  been  Buggeated  tljat  the  queen 
should  be  accompanied  by  all  her  childi-en  or 
euch  of  them  as  could  stand  on  the  royal  dais. 
The  little  fellow  who  was  that  day  a  year  old 
was  the  seventh,  and  the  young  mother  as  she 
sat  with  the  two  eldest  (the  Prince  of  Walea 
and  the  Princess  Royal)  near  her  on  the 
throne  of  state  in  that  vast  building,  was 
dearer  than  ever  to  the  nation,  in  the  nia- 
temal  bloom  of  her  still  young  life.  On 
that  day,  beside  the  25,000  people  within 
the  building  itself,  it  was  ailculatetl  that 
nearly  700,000  people  were  assemblcMl  on  the 
route  between  it  and  Buckingham  Palace,  yet 
Sir  George  Grey  Wiis  able  to  report  next  day 
bj  her  majesty  that  there  had  not  been  one 
accident,  ooe  ix)lice  case^  due  to  this  assem- 
blage. 

*'  CTest  un  peuple  Strange  le  peuple  anglais!" 
wrote  5L  Jules  Janiu  in  the  Journal  des 
Dihut4,  "  H  e^t  calme  toujours;  il  se  h^te,  mais 
il  se  Idte  dans  certaines  limites;  il  est  patient 
mOme,  dans  son  enthousiasme!  Comme  il  ne 
veut  pas  fitre  gouvern^,  il  se  gouveme  lui- 
m^rae,  et  quiconque  d6sob6it  k  I'ordre  indiqu6, 
soudaiu  le  preraier-venu  pr&te  Tuain-forte  au 
policeman.  .  *  .  Dans  le  m^me  ordre  ou 
cette  foule  ctait  venu  elle  est  6vanouie !  On 
n'etit  jamais  dit,  k  trois  heures^  que  trente  mille 
hmeSf  avides  de  tout  voir,  et  de  tout  entendre, 
ctaieut  coutenuea  dans  cette  enceinte." 

For  the  opening  ceremony  on  thia  auspi- 
cious morning  the  queen  left  Buckingham 
Palace  a  little  before  twelve.  Nine  r^irrlagea. 
and  pairs  conveyed  her  mfijesty,  Prince  Al- 
bert, and  two  elder  children,  several  royal 
guests,  and  those  who  attend etl,  up  Constitution 
Hill  and  along  Rotten-row,  to  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  way  was 
kept  by  a  small  party  of  Life  Guarda  and  r. 
laiTge  body  of  police.  As  the  cortS^e  drove  up 
to  the  Pahice  the  reception  of  her  majesty 
wiia  enthusiastic,  and  she  entered  the  building 
amid  a  burst  of  genuine  good  feeling  from  the 
people  assembled.  The  queen  seemed  full  of 
emotion  at  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  and 
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at  the  welcome,  but  she  was  soon  lost  witliiii 
tBe  walls  of  the  ?»!»<:«,  from  whence,  after 
the  kpse  of  a  few  miimtes,  loud  cheera  burst 
forth ;  and  when  the  stinins  of  "  fiod  save 
the  Que«n  "  were  heard,  many  of  the  people 
took  up  the  aiithem»  amidat  the  roar  of  the 
eanuon  and  the  busy  hum  of  the  crowds  that 
thronged  the  wide  ai*ena*  The  amingemeuts 
for  the  opening  of  the  btulding,  and  the  re- 
oeptiou  of  her  majesty  and  the  public,  had 
been  can-ied  on  through  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  night,  and  were  completed  by  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  nine  the  doors 
were  opened  to  the  holders  of  season-tickets. 
The  crowd  kept  flowing  in  for  more  than  an 
hour  in  mich  dense  columns  that  temi^omry 
barrierr*,  phiced  by  the  executive  committee 
to  protect  the  apace  round  the  throne,  were  in 
part  Bwept  away^  and  the  entire  space  of  the 
nave  seemed  to  be  permanently  in  possession 
of  the  spectators.  Gentlemen  might  be  seen 
distracted  about  plaeea  for  tlieir  wives  and 
daughters ;  who  added  to  their  excitement  by 
lusking  explanations  of  |Kilice-passe3  which 
conld  not  be  ex^jJained^  and  by  urgent  en- 
treaties to  take  up  jwaitions  which  were  clearly 
not  tenable.  About  ten  o^elock  the  police 
succee<led  in  establishing  order.  Spectators 
gradually  took  up  their  places,  and  every 
proper  and  reasonable  facility  was  afforded 
for  the  royal  progress  round  the  nave  of  the 
buildings  At  about  half-paat  ten  the  appear- 
ance of  notabilities  in  the  crowd  began  to 
excite  attention.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
as  usual,  arrived  early*  lie  was  looking  ex- 
tremely well,  and  was  conversing  gnily  with 
a  numerous  circle  of  ladies  grouped  around 
him.  As  soon  a^  he  was  noticed  the  cuetom- 
ary  tribute  of  applause  was  rendered ;  and 
then  immediately  a  further  and  more  hearty 
demonstration  was  made  as  it  Wiis  remem- 
bered that  on  that  very  dtxy — the  1st  of  ilay 
^the  old  warrior  had  completed  his  eighty- 
second  year.  In  a  short  time  he  descended 
to  the  area  below,  and  was  seen  chatting 
with  the  Maniuia  of  Angleaea  and  with  Mr. 
Paxton.  Mr,  Cobden  was  introduced  to  him 
by  Mr.  Fox  Maule.  Wliile  field-marshal  the 
commander- in-L'hief  and  the  president  of  the 
Peace  Congress  were  conversing,  a  buttoned 


Chinese  mandann,  armjed  in  thv  qoaint  i 
magnificent  cobitumeof  htscottntry,a|iproadifid, 
caught  the  duke's  eye,  nuute  bini  a  profbmid 
sahiam^  and  held  out  his  hauid  for  an  English 
salute.  The  duke  gave  hb  baiid^appsr- 
ently  uncertain  t*>  whom.  The  xmkDown 
celestial  tlieii  repeated  his  obeisauos  to  th« 
Matv|uis  of  Angl<eea,  and  rt^orivt^l  a  courtfoni 
acknowledgment.  It  prov^l  tliat  he  wa*  tlw 
mandarin  Hesing,  of  the  royal  Chinese  jimk 
then  anchored  in  the  Thames  for  ths  iivi|ie^ 
tion  of  the  English.  Hesing  attracted  tke 
attention  of  the  quecn^  and  at  her  r^tust 
was  subsequently  placed  in  a  distioguisbad 
position  in  the  royal  procession.  It  had  bcM 
origimdly  contemplateil  that  the  ocsntrs  of^ 
nave  ahould  remain  entirely  unoocupied,  hot 
this  arrangement  was  found  tinpnurtkaye; 
and  thus  her  majesty  and  the  state  pfooecBiaa 
were  left  to  make  their  pi-ogrvas  betwwp 
living  walls  of  loyal  subjects  and  f^lmimg 
foreigners,  extending  in  long  lines  from  c«» 
end  of  the  building  to  the  other.  It  was  xiisr 
twelve  when  the  faint  huzzas  of  crowds  oat- 
side  announced  tlmt  the  queen  bod  arrived: 
the  royal  salute  from  across  tlie  Serpentioff 
was  scarcely  heard  within  the  boilding,  but 
in  its  stead  a  loud  flotirisb  of  trtunpeti  toU 
that  her  majesty  bad  eaterod  the  building. 
She  was  conducted  at  once  to  the  robtt^;* 
room,  and  thence,  after  a  short  paa»e,  tkiliaidfii 
by  her  court,  proceeded  between  flower-stutdt 
and  tropical  plants  past  the  CotebrookdAl^ 
gates,  and  the  fountains  and  stotaary  witii 
which  that  part  of  the  edifice  was  adomed/tn 
the  tlirone  in  the  oentm.  On  her  appearaacv 
the  vast  assemblage  rote  to  weloome  her,  * 
burst  of  enthusiastic  cheering  In    '  '  f^'W 

e very  side — Ladies  wa v ed  thei r  h  i *li, 

gentlemen  their  hats,  and  the  wliole  same 
presented  was  one  of  unusual  spleodonr.  The 
iiun,  too,  emerged  from  the  clouds  that  hf 
some  time  previously  liad  ilimmed  bis  lustir, 
and  a  flood  of  light  pouring  in  thinugh  tb" 
glittering  dome  of  the  transept  illomiiiatad 
the  im prising  scone.  Wht?n  her  majustj  »• 
cended  the  throne^  attended  by  tbe  rojrsl 
family  and  the  distinguished  viaitoiri  of  b«r 
court,  the  organ  peal«:*d  furtb  th«  DOtMof  iSm 
national  anthem,  and  tlie  tBimfinii  cbotrMl* 
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d  for  the  occasion  accompanied  the  »tmin» 
Hia  royal  highness  Prince  Albert,  when  the 
miixic  luul  ceaaeJ,  joiiietl  the  royal  commia- 
sionera,  Ki'ho  drew  near  to  the  thi'oue  .inH 
rcjiii  to  her  majesty  the  report  of  the  proc<:ed- 
mg9  t»f  the  commission.  AfU^r  giving  an 
Jicocttiut  of  the  origin  of  Uic  Exhibition,  the 
efforts  miuJe  to  accomplish  its  objects,  and 
their  resnlts,  with  some  reference  to  those 
whose  aasiaUnce  hiwcl  been  mont  valuable,  the 
refM>rt  conclude*!  with  a  fervent  expression 
oi  trust  thftt  under  the  Divine  blessing  it 
tnsght  be  beneficial  to  this  and  other  nations 
by  acliicving  the  objects  for  which  it  had 
been  intended. 

The  qu4«eu  rejid  the  following  reply:  **1 
wilh  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  ad- 
ich  you  have  presented  to  me  on  the 
opening  of  this  Eildbition.  I  have  observed 
with  a  warm  juid  increasing  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  your  proceedings  in  the  execution  of 
the  duties  intrusted  to  you  by  the  royal  com- 
misBiion,  and  it  affords  me  sincere  gratifica- 
tiun  to  witness  thi)  succeeiifal  result  of  your 
jiidicious  and  unremitting  exertions  in  the 
splendid  s{»ectack»  by  wliich  I  am  this  day 
surrounded.  I  cordially  concur  with  you  in 
the  prayer,  tliat  by  God's  blessing  this  under- 
taking may  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  my 
people  nnd  to  the  oommon  interests  of  the 
hum:in  racc»  by  eucoumging  the  arts  of  peace 
and  industry,  strengthening  the  bonds  of  union 
^^biong  tho  nations  of  the  earth,  nnd  promoting 
^^V friendly  and  honourable  rirahy  in  the  VLse- 
■  fal  exercise  of  those  faculties  which  have  been 
^^■■pferred  by  a  beneficent  Providence  for  the 
Hfbd  nnd  the  happiness  of  mjuikind/'  The 
ArehbiAhop  of  Canterbury  then  approached 
the  tjironft^  and  with  great  fervency  of  mnnner 
ofTcn^d  up  a  prayer,  invoking  God'a  blessing 
on  Uie  undertaking.  At  the  close  of  thia 
[irayer  the  choir  joined  in  singing  the  Hallelu- 
jah Chorus^  and  the  effect  of  this  performance 
may  be  enitimated  from  the  fact  that  the 
C!uij.e!  R^.yal,  St.  Paul's  Catliedml,  West- 
ll^natcr  Abbey,  and  St  George^s  Chapel,  Wind- 
tor,  contributed  their  entire  vocal  strength, 
while  there  were  also  present  pupils  of  the 
Royal  Arademy  of  Music,  part  of  the  band  of 
the  Sacred  Hai-roonic  Society,  and  many  other 


performer»,  both  foreign  ^md  English.  It  was 
at  this  part  of  the  proceedings  tiiat  Hesing, 
the  Chine-se  mimdarin,  unable  any  longer  to 
control  his  feelings,  made  his  wuy  through 
foreign  diplomatists,  ministers  of  state,  and 
the  distinguished  circle  M'ith  which  court 
etiquette  htul  surrounded  the  throue,  and, 
advancing  close  to  the  queen,  saluted  hei*  by  a 
gnind  salaam ;  her  majesty  acknowledged  the 
obeisance  and  saluted  the  mandarin  in  ret«m» 
and  i\i  her  request  he  was  placed  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  comptroller 
of  the  household.  A  procession  wm  then 
formed,  headed  by  Mr.  Pax  ton,  Mr.  Ueiuler- 
son,  and  Mr.  Fox ;  then  followed  the  executive 
committee  of  the  royal  commission,  the  foreign 
acting  eommiasionera,  the  royal  commi.ssioner» 
themselves,  and  ofticers  of  the  queen's  house- 
hold, Her  Majesty  led  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Prince  Albert  the  Princess  Eoyal ;  both 
parents  and  children  looking  extremely  well. 
The  queen  bore  herself  with  courteous  but 
dignified  restraint,  as  if  feeling  more  excite- 
ment than  she  would  display.  Prince  Albert 
appeared  less  composed;  his  emotion  at  the 
successful  realization  of  his  own  idea  was  very 
visible.  The  procession  moved  slowly  round 
the  interior  of  the  building,  amid  vehement 
cheeis  and  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs, 
till  it  returned  to  the  point  from  whence  it 
started.  When  the  queen  returned  to  her 
place  the  Mar(|uis  of  Breadrdbane,  in  a  louil 
tone  of  voice,  announced  that  the  queen  de- 
clared "the  Exhibition  0|>en."  A  flourish  of 
trumpets  proclaimed  the  fact  to  the  a^embled 
multitudes.  The  i-oyal  family,  attended  by 
the  court,  withdrew  from  the  building,  tlic 
choir  once  more  took  up  the  strain  of  the 
national  anthem ;  the  barriers,  which  hnd 
hitherto  restrained  the  spectators  within  cer* 
tain  limits  were  withdrawn,  and  the  long 
pent-up  masses  poured  over  every  part  of  the 
building,  unrestrained  by  policemen,  and  eager 
to  gratify  their  curicwity. 

Perhaps  no  more  truly  impressive  descrip- 
tion, or  rather  indication,  of  the  event  ap- 
peared than  the  **May  Day  Ode"  of  Mr, 
TlKickeray,  published  in  the  Timet, 

But  ye^riAy  a  naked  sod, 
The  dundiot  •oetrod  from  Rotten  Row, 
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And  cantered  o*cr  it  to  and  fro; 

And  see,  'tis  done ! 
As  though  'twere  by  a  wizard's  rod 
A  blazing  arch  of  lucid  glass 
Leaps  like  a  fountain  from  the  grass 

To  meet  the  sun ! 

A  quiet  green  but  few  days  since, 
With  cattle  browsing  in  the  shade, 
And  lo !  long  lines  of  bright  arcado 
In  order  raised ; 
A  palace  as  for  fairy  prince, 
A  rare  pavilion  such  as  man 
Saw  never,  since  mankind  began, 
And  built  and  glazed ! 

A  peaceful  place  it  was  but  now. 
And  lo !  within  its  shining  streets 
A  multitude  of  nations  meets : 
A  countless  throng 
I  see  beneath  the  crystal  bow. 
And  Gaul  and  German,  Russ  and  Turk, 
Each  with  his  native  handiwork 
And  busy  tongue. 

I  felt  a  thrill  of  love  and  awe 
To  mark  the  different  garb  of  each, 
The  changing  tongue,  the  various  speech 
Together  blent. 
A  thrill,  methinks,  like  Ilis  who  saw 
**  All  people  dwelling  upon  earth 
Praising  our  God  with  solemn  mirth 
And  one  consent." 

High  Sovereign  in  your  royal  state  ! 
Captains  and  Chiefs  and  Councillors, 
Hoforc  the  lofty  palace  doors 
Are  open  set, 
Ilush  I  ere  you  pass  the  shining  gate ; 
Hush  !  ero  the  heaving  curtain  draws. 
And  let  the  royal  pageant  pause 
A  moment  yet. 

People  and  Prince  a  silcnco  keep ! 
iiow  coronet  and  kingly  crown, 
Helmet  and  plume  bow  lowly  down ; 
The  while  tlic  priest 
Before  the  splendid  portal  stop, 
(While  still  the  wondrous  banquet  stays). 
From  Heaven  supremo  a  blessing  prays 
Upon  the  feast ! 

Then  onwards  lot  the  triumph  march  ; 
Then  let  the  loud  artillery  roll, 
And  trumpets  ring  and  joy-bells  toll. 
And  pass  the  gate. 
Pass  underneath  the  shining  arch, 

'Neath  which  the  leafy  elms  are  green- 
Ascend  unto  your  throne,  0  Queen ! 
And  take  your  state. 

Behold  her  in  her  royal  place : 
A  gentle  lady;  and  the  hand 
That  sways  the  sceptre  of  this  land. 
How  frail  and  weak ! 


Soft  is  the  voice,  and  fair  the  face ; 
She  breathes  Amen  to  pmyer  axul  hymn : 
No  wonder  that  her  eyes  are  dim. 
And  pale  her  cheek. 

This  moment  round  her  empire  s  shores 
The  winds  of  austral  winter  sweep. 
And  thousands  lie  in  midnight  sleep 
At  rest  to-day. 
0 !  awful  is  that  Crown  of  yours. 
Queen  of  innumerable  realms. 
Sitting  beneath  the  budding  elms 
Of  English  May  I 

Our  brethren  cross  the  Atlantic  tides, 
Loading  the  gallant  decks  which  once 
Roared  a  defiance  to  our  gims 
With  peaceful  store ; 
Symbol  of  peace,  their  vessel  rides !  ^ 
O'er  English  waves  float  star  and  stripe. 
And  firm  their  friendly  anchors  gripe 
The  father  shore ! 

From  Rhine  and  Danube,  Rhone  and  Seine, 
As  rivers  from  their  sources  gush 
The  swelling  floods  of  nations  rush. 
And  seaward  pour : 
From  coast  to  coast  in  friendly  chain. 
With  countless  ships  we  bridge  the  straits; 
And  angry  ocean  separates 
Europe  no  more. 

From  Mississippi  and  from  Nile — 
From  Baltic,  Ganges,  Bosphorus, 
In  England's  ark  assembled  thus 
Are  friend  and  guest. 
Look  down  the  mighty  sunlit  aisle, 
And  see  the  sumptuous  banquet  set. 
The  brotherhood  of  nations  met 
Around  the  feast! 

Along  the  dazzling  colonnade, 
Far  as  the  straining  eye  can  gaze. 
Gleam  cross  and  fountain,  bell  and  vai*, 
In  vistas  bright. 
And  statues  fair  of  nymph  and  maid. 
And  steeds  and  pards  and  Amazons, 
Writhing  and  grappling  in  the  bronze, 
In  endless  fight. 

To  deck  the  glorious  roof  and  dome. 
To  make  the  queen  a  canopy, 
Tlio  peaceful  hosts  of  industry 
Their  standards  bear. 
Yon  arc  the  works  of  Brahmin  loom  ; 
On  such  a  web  of  Persian  thread 
The  desert  Arab  bows  his  head. 
And  cries  his  prayer. 

Look  yonder  where  tho  engines  toil ; 
ITieso  England's  arms  of  conquest  arc, 


1  The  St.  Lawrence  frigate,  which  brongbt  s  acrsn  cf 
'exhibita"  from  the  United  States. 
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Tho  iTophies  of  her  blcK)dtea8  war : 
Bravo  wojipons  tWao. 
Vicioriotm  over  urave  aurl  soil, 

With  thcso  ^ho  s^ila,  &ho  weaves,  eho  tQIff* 

And  spaus  the  acAfl. 

I  engine  rooni  upon  its  race, 
Tho  tbuttlo  whirrs  along'  tho  woof, 
The  {)eo|iIe  U\im  from  floor  to  roof, 
With  Babol  tongiio. 
Tlte  fountain  in  tho  basin  pln^ya, 
Tbv  ebmiting  organ  echocA  clear. 
An  awful  chorue  *tia  to  hcAr, 
A  «ronttrou«  sodj^  ! 

Swell  organ,  swell  your  trumpet  Ulast, 
Mnroh,  <]ueon  and  royal  pogcant,  march 
By  splendid  ui^Io  and  springing  arch 
Of  this  fair  hall : 
And  *oe  I  ahovti  the  fubric  vast, 
God'i*  boundless  IJcnven  in  bending  bl«c» 
GotFs  poiiceful  sunlight']*  l^canung  through « 
And  ahincs  o'er  nil. 

TJie  :tccovuit  iu  the  Journal  of  the  Queen  is 
charACterized  hy  a  very  picturesque  simpli- 
city:— "The  pivrk  preaeuted  n,  wonderful  spec- 
tnde,  crowds  streaming  through  it,  oirriaged 
and  Iroojis  passia^%  quite  like  the  corona tion- 
ihty,  and  for  ixie  the  same  anxiety— no,  mnch 
gre;it<?r  anxiety  on  account  of  my  beloved 
Albert,  The  day  wjis  bright  and  nil  bustle 
and  exciteiuent  ,  ,  .  At  half-past  eleven  the 
whole  procession  in  state  carria^ges  waa  in 
motion.  .  .  ,  The  Green  Park  and  Hyde  Park 
were  ujie  densjely  crowded  mass  of  human 
beings,  iu  the  highest  good  humour,  and  most 
tatthuaLtstto.  I  never  saw  Uyde  Park  look 
-to  it  did, — jia  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  A 
little  rain  fell  just  as  we  stJirted ;  but  before 
wc  came  near  the  Cryistid  Palace  the  sun 
fthono  and  gleamed  niKjn  the  gigantic  edillce, 
upon  which  the  (lags  of  all  the  nations  wei-e 
J]u;iting.  We  drove  up  Kotteu  Row  and  got 
out  at  tbe  entrance  on  that  aide. 

**  Tlie  glun|:>se  of  the  transept  through  the 
tri^n  gates,  the  waving  |mtni8,  flovvei^,  statues^ 
myriads  of  people  filling   the  galleries  and 

lit?  arotiud,  with  the  flourish  of  tnnnpets  na 
entered,  gave  us  a  sens.ation  which  1  can 
liever  forget,  and  I  felt  much  moved.  We 
went  for  a  moment  to  a  little  side -room, 
wheri*  we  left  our  shawls,  aiid  where  we  found 
ninninia  ;ind  M/»ryfnnw  Princess  of  Teck),  and 
outiido  which  wiTc  ^iiiidinvf  the  oilier  princes, 


Tu  a  few  secouds  we  proceeded,  Albert  lead- 
ing me^  having  Vicky  at  his  hand,  and  Bertie 
holding  mine.  The  sight,  as  we  came  to  the 
middle,  where  the  steps  and  chair  (which  I 
did  not  sit  on)  were  placed,  with  the  beautiful 
crystal  fountain  just  in  front  of  it,  was 
magical, — so  v^wt,  so  glarious,  so  touching. 
One  felt— as  so  many  did  whom  I  have  since 
spoken  to  —  filled  with  devotioo, —  more  so 
than  by  any  service  I  have  ever  heard.  The 
tremendous  cheei^  the  joy  cjt  pressed  in  eveiy 
face,  the  immensity  of  the  building,  the  mix- 
ture of  palms,  Jlowers,  trees,  statueSj  foun- 
tains,—the  organ  (with  200  instruments  and 
600  voices,  which  sounded  like  nothing);  and 
my  beloved  husband  theautliorof  this* Peace 
Festival,'  wdiich  united  the  industry  of  all 
nations  of  the  earth,— all  this  was  moving 
indeed,  and  it  was  and  in  a  day  to  live  for 
even  God  bless  my  dearest  Albert,  God 
bless  my  dearest  country,  whicb  has  shown 
itself  so  great  to-day !  One  felt  so  grateful 
to  the  great  God,  who  seemed  to  pervade  all 
and  to  bless  all!  The  only  event  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  reminded  me  of  was  the 
coronation,  but  this  day-a  festival  waa  a  thou- 
sand times  superior.  In  fact,  it  is  unique, 
and  can  bear  no  comparison,  from  its  pecu- 
liarity, beauty,  and  combi nation  of  such  dif- 
ferent and  striking  objects,  I  mean  the 
slight  i^esemblance  only  as  to  its  solemnity : 
the  enthusiasm  and  cheering,  too,  were  much 
more  toudiing,  for  in  a  church  naturally  all 
is  silent. 

**  Albert  left  my  side  after  *  God  save  the 
Queen'  luid  been  sung,  and  at  the  liead  of 
the  commissioners— a  curious  assemblage  of 
jKjlitical  and  distiugnLHlied  men— reatlme  the 
report,  which  is  a  long  one,  and  to  which  I 
read  a  short  answer.  After  which  tlie  Aieh* 
bishop  of  Cfiuterbury  offered  up  a  short  and 
appropriate  prayer,  followed  by  the  *  Halle- 
lujali  Chorus,'  during  which  the  Chinese 
mandarin  cmuo  forward  and  made  his  obei- 
sance. This  concluded,  the  procession  began. 
It  was  beautifully  airanged  and  of  great 
length, — the  prescribed  order  being  exactly 
adhered  to.  The  nave  was  full,  which  liad 
not  bt-en  intended ;  but  still  tlie  re  was  no 
difficulty,   and    the    whole   long    walk    from 
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one  end  to  the  otLer  was  made  in  tlxe  midst 
of  coutinued  and  deafeniag  cheers  and  w&^ing 
of  luiDdkerchiefs.  Every  oue'tj  face  wajs  bright 
and  Bmiliijg,  ixiauy  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
Many  Frenchmen  called  out,  *  Vive  la  reine  !* 
Une  could,  of  courae,  see  nothing  but  what 
was  near  in  the  nave,  and  no  tiling  in  the 
courta.  The  organs  were  but  little  heitrd,  but 
the  military  band,  at  one  end^  had  a  very  tine 
effect  JUS  we  pnesed  along.  They  played  the 
jiiarch  from  *  Athalie/  Tlie  beautiful  Amaxou 
ia  bronze,  by  Kiss,  looked  very  ma;;niticent- 
The  old  liuke  and  Lord  Auglesea  walked 
arm  iu  armn,  which  was  a  touching  sight.  I 
saw  many  ac*|iinintance8  amongst  those  pre- 
sent, 

"  We  rettumed  to  our  own  place,  and  Albert 
told  Lord  Breadolbane  to  dedare  that  the 
Exhibition  was  open,  which  he  did  iu  a  loud 
voice,— which  w.ifi  foUowed  by  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  inuneuae  cheering.  All  the 
comiuis3tonem,  the  executive  committee,  &c.» 
who  worked  so  hai'd  and  to  whom  suchlm- 
meuue  praise  ia  due,  seemed  truly  happy,  and 
no  one  more  eo  than  Pax  ton,  who  may  be 
justly  proud;  he  rose  from  being  a  coCDmon 
gardener^a  boy.  Everybody  was  astonished 
and  delighted,^ Sir  George  Grey  (home  se- 
oretajy)  in  tears. 

"The  return  was  equally  s;itiBfactory — the 
crowtl  moi*t  enthuaiastic,  tlie  order  perfect. 
We  reached  the  palace  at  twenty  minutes 
past  one,  and  went  out  on  tho  balcony  and 
were  loudly  cheered.  The  prince  *'ujd  priucesB 
(of  Prussia)  'were  quite  dehglited  and  im- 
presiied.  TJiat  we  felt  happy— thiuikful— I 
need  not  say;  proud  of  all  that  had  passed, 
of  my  darling  husband 'a  auccetiSj  and  of  the 
behaviour  of  my  good  people.  1  was  more 
impreaaed  than  I  can  say  by  the  scene;  it 
waa  one  tlrnt  can  never  be  effaced  from  my 
memory,  and  never  will  be  from  that  of  any 
one  who  witnessed  it.  Albeil^s  name  is  im- 
martali;sed,  and  the  wicked  and  absurd  reports 
of  danger  of  every  kind,  whiijh  a  set  of  ])eo|»le, 
viz,  the  soi'dUant  faahiouaidea  and  the  most 
violent  Protectionists,  spread  are  silenced.  It 
ia,  therefore^  doubly  satisfactory  that  all  should 
have  gone  off  so  well,  and  without  the  slight- 
fiist  accident  or  mishap.  .  . .  Albert  s  emphatic 


words  la^t  year,  when  he  said  that  U>«  ImIii^ 

would  be  *  that  of  deep  thankf  ulntsw  to  tie 
Aimiglity  for  the  blessings  which  he  his 
bestowed  upon  us  alread/  here  bekiw/  this 
day  realized.  .  .  .  We  dined  m  famiU^j  ami 
then  went  to  the  Co  vent  Garden  Opet^  vhcxr 
we  saw  the  two  finest  actji  of  the  ^Hugnenots' 
given  as  beautifully  ats  last  year.  I  wtt  miber 
tit-ed;  but  we  were  both  so  happy,  00  full  of 
thankfulness!  God  ia  indued  our  kind  inil 
meiTifui  Father!" 

Among  the  first  to  offtr  llieir  congnUob- 
tions  to  the  queen  upon  the  brilliant  suoc»tJti 
of  the  day*s  proceeding*  were  I/c»rd  Jiihii 
Russell  and  Lord  PaluieiistcfEi*  *^  It  niis  Jk 
day/'  tfie  latter  wrote  fit  the  close  i*f  an  official 
letter,  ^*  tiie  result  of  which  must  be  no  ten 
gratifying  to  your  nuijestj  than  honoutable 
to  the  nation  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  hii« 
your  majesty  for  its  sovereign.  *  Xiord  John 
Russell,  fresh  from  the  scene,  could  not  roCnia 
from  congratulating  *'tJie  queeti  on  the  Iri- 
nmphant  success  of  the  }iroceedingB  of  thti 
day.  Every  tiling  went  off  so  well,"  hf  con- 
tinned,  *'  that  it  ia  neecUeas  to  ineuticD  pir* 
tiadars;  but  th^  general  conduct  of  the  idqI* 
titndes  aasembled,  the  loyalty  and  Ui«  cootrat 
whieh  so  generally  appeai*ed,  wer«  pcrlnpi 
the  most  gratifying  to  a  politiemD,  whik  tin 
wonders  of  art  and  industry  will  he  tJui  moil 
celebrated  among  jjhiloaophera  and  waa  4 
science,  as  well  as  among  manulacturtn  aftd 
the  great  mass  of  the  working  jjcople.* 

Of  oouree  the  Queen  as  well  as  Prifioe  Albot 
had  [«nid  repeated  visits  to  tiie  Great  Exhibi*  1 
tion  during  its  progress  before  iU  conipk- 
tion  for  the  ceremony  of  inauguration,  aod 
many  other  well  know-n  fares  were  seen  thtfi. 
The  Duke  of  Welhngton  was  firotti  the  fiw* 
an  interested  spectator  of  tlie  work^  iod 
went  to  see  many  of  the  consiguinenta  almoil 
as  soon  as  they  were  unpackod.  He  mt 
mostly  accompanied  by  hia  danghUr^in-la^t 
the  Marchioness  of  DonrOy  and  the  form  and 
face  of  the  great  general  becajne  almost  u 
familiar  to  the  foreign  as  to  the  Bhttsh  wk- 
men,  nor  waa  he  greeted  with  Jcas  rtqwci  by 
the  French,  Swiss^  and  Italian  artifioaB  thifi 
by  our  own  country  met*. 

On  one  occasion  I  ho  duke  and  hb  lair  c 
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paoioD,  after  wiiJkuig  tlu^jugh  the  high*arclied 
tnuiB^pt,  ]iroceeded  eastwaj-d  to  the  foruign 
department,  where  they  paused  to  observe  one 
ibitors  removing  from  an  oaken 
costly  articlea  of  gold  and  silver 
Tthe  moment  of  the  duke's  approfieb 
wn«  uncovered  a  pair  of  silver  ecjuestrian 
statuette*  of  Wellington  bijuaelf  and  his  once 
furmidaLle  rival.  Napoleon.  The  great  cap- 
tain smiled  at  the  iucideiit;  and  Ui  an  inquir- 
ing IcKjk  of  the  exhibitor,  quietly  nodded 
ent.  I'he  news  instantly  spread  that  the 
Bke  of  Wellington  wim  within  "the  French 
territory ;"  and  in  a  few  moments,  i)robably 
for  the  fimt  time  in  his  life,  the  noble  and 
gallant  duke  was  Burpri&ed  and  surrounded 
by  a  body  of  Frenchmen.  Their  national 
character  fur  politeness  prevailtxl  over  other 
fiMdings;  the  hats  and  caps  of  the  beartled 
eigners  were  at  once  raised  to  the  Britisli 
&;  and  the  duke  having  returned  a  mili- 
alute,  passed  on  to  the  next  department, 
►  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  always 
at  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors 
>**  the  World's  Fair,'^and  this  feeling  was  by 
no  means  contined  to  patlies  of  Englisli  people 
from  the  country  or  of  colonists  on  a  tour.  One 
day  a  ^laily  of  Aniericsm  gentlemen  had  assem- 
bled in  the  lobby  of  ihe  House  of  Lords  wait- 
ing for  hitn  to  appear,  as  they  had  beard  that 
lie  was  within  the  house.  ^^Not  many  minutes 
haii  {xuiied/'  aays  the  narrator/  '^  when  he  was 
i«?en  arlvanciug  down  the  narrow  passage  to  the 
liter  pi»rch ,  He  tottered  as  he  walked,  almost 
»yiog  from  side  to  side;  and  ns  he  reached 
|.>orch  the  Americatis^  some  half -dozen  in 
Ji amber,  to<^k  otf  their  hnU  imd  pressed  for- 
ward to  within  two  or  three  yards.  The 
dukc%  coming  and  guiug  were  not  usually 
noticed  by  any  une  with  formality,  nor  did 
he,  tm  a  rule,  seem  to  remai^k  things  near  him, 
his  eye  being  ap|mreutly  intent  on  sometliing 
far  away,  reminding  an  oljserver  of  how  it 
might  have  Iw^iked,  for  instance,  when  detect- 
ing  tlie  weak  point  in  Mai*niot's  evolutions  at 
fitlaniJinca.  But  tliat  distant  siglit  neverthe- 
leas  took  in  everything  j^aasing  around,  and  on 


this  occjjusion  the  duke  paused  for  a  moment^ 
uppaieutly  interested  Ly  tlie  unusual  although 
silent  demonstration  before  him,  and  he  slowly 
raised  a  foi-elinger  to  his  forehead  in  answering 
salute.  lo  a  few  seconds  be  had  entered  his 
cab  unassisted,  and  was  driven  away.  The 
party  present  seemed  to  think  a  cheer  might 
be  im  impertinence;  but  immediately  the  duke 
had  gone  the  feeling  of  the  spectators  broke 
forth.  *There^*  said  one  of  the  Americans 
to  an  English  gentleman  who  had  been  chat- 
ting with  them  and  informing  them  as  to  the 
men  and  tilings  ai^und,  *there^we  have  seen 
the  Exhibition^  but  wb  wanted  at  ill  more  to 
see  the  Duke.  It  was  worth  coming  all  the 
way.*" 

The  mention  <A  the  silver  phite  at  the 
Exhibition  reminds  us  that  the  show  of  gold 
snd  silversmith's  work  and  of  jewelry  was 
very  magnificent,  but  for  a  long  time  the  great 
centnd  attraction  was  the  famous  Koh-i-noor 
(Mountfiin  of  Light)  diamond,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Maharajah  Eunjeet  Singh, 
the  chief  of  Lahore,  who  at  bis  death  in 
1830  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  be  worn  hy  the 
chief  idol  of  Juggernaut.  It  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  queen  by  the  chairman  and 
deputy-chauTiian  of  the  East  India  Company 
on  the  3il  of  July,  1850.  This  stupendous 
gem  was  valued  at  ^2,000,000^  and  was 
beUeved  to  be  the  largest  diamond  in  the 
world.  It  wjis  exhibited  with  two  other  dia- 
monds of  the  first  water  under  a  strong  cage 
of  gilt  iron  in  the  main  avenue  near  the  crys- 
tal fountain,  which  was  of  course  conspicuous 
iiiiil  the  usual  trysting-place  for  visitors,  Tlie 
**  mountain  of  light,"  which  formed  part  of  the 
sjx^il  taken  in  the  Sikh  war  on  the  defeat  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  was  hadly  cut,  as  many  Indian 
gems  are,  the  people  there  preferring  to  pre- 
serve the  size  of  the  stone  rather  than  sub- 
mit it  to  such  manipulation  as  woidd  increase 
its  fire  and  brilliancy.  This  letl  to  some  dis- 
apfjointment,  ami  another  large  and  superb 
diamond*  *'  the  tea  of  light,"  which  was  among 
the  Indian  coDection,  anffereil  from  the  same 
want  of  art  in  cutting,  though  it  was  set  so  as 
to  show  it  off  to  advantage. 

But  few  of  tlie  foreign  princes  attended 
the  ExhibitioDi  and  indeed  even  if  they  had 
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been  &o  disposed  the  coDdition  of  their  own 
affairs  would  b&.ve  prevented  tliem.  King 
Iieo]x»ld  would  doubtleas  Imve  been  prtsaeut, 
but  the  recent  Urns  of  liis  beloved  consort, 
which  had  given  to  our  que<in  &,  pong 
keener^  perhaps,  than  even  the  denth  of 
the  Dowiiger  Queen  Adelaidi%  hail  been  the 
aecond  great  sorrow  of  ]m  life,  imd  he  re- 
mained in  comparative  seclusion;  but  writing 
atill  to  her  Majesty  and  to  Prince  Albert  let- 
ters full  of  affection,  good  counsel,  and  hearty 
congratulations.  The  Princes  and  the  Prin- 
cead  of  Pniaaia,  Prince  Henry  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Piiuce  Edward  of  SaJce-Weiniar 
were  present  at  the  opeuiug  ceremony,  and  no 
other  foreign  royal  pei-sormge  took  any  public 
jmrt  in  the  Exhibition;  but  the  people  of  all 
nations  represented  theraselves,  and  the  con- 
course had^  during  the  whole  time  that  it  was 
oi>€n,  attested  its  genuine  success  and  the  inter- 
eat  which  it  had  aroused  throughout  the  world. 
On  some  days  above  70, WO  persons  jmssed  the 
turnstiles,  and  yet  there  was  little  diatirder 
and  few  accident  a  of  any  importance.  From 
the  fii-st  the  French  pi-esident  and  the  French 
people  took  close  and  practical  interest  in  the 
undertaking.  It  gave  the  president  himself 
an  opportunity  of  showing  that  his  policy  waa 
to  cultivate  a  truly  friendly  spirit  with  this 
countr}^  and  the  welcome  and  pmctical  facili- 
ties given  to  French  exhibitora  tended  etill 
further  to  prorlnce  a  conliiil  feeling  of  good- 
will which,  during  the  time  of  **  the  show," 
was  cemented  into  a  real  internatioUiil  regai*d. 
The  friendly  feeling  between  France  and  Eng- 
land was  roan  if  eat  everywhere,  and  the  results 
have  been  very  happy  and  Iji-ncfiL-ial  to  both 
nations.  When  the  time  for  closing  the  Exiji- 
bitiou  approached,  invitations  were  sent  to  the 
council  and  thoae  associated  with  the  under- 
taking to  be  present  at  a  series  of  f  utes  in  Paris, 
and  the  president  hoped  to  have  Prince 
Albert  for  his  guest  at  the  Elys^e;  but  if  for 
no  other  reasons,  the  prince  was  obliged  to 
decline  to  join  his  colleagxies  because  he  found 
rest  to  be  absolutely  necessary  after  his  really 
intense  exertions  to  make  the  great  enterprise 
a  genuine  success.  With  the  queen  he  had 
attended  a  grand  reception,  ball,  ajid  supper  at 
Guildhall,  and  the  real  reception  by  the  hun- 


dreds of  thon&inds  of  pertotm  vfha  tstmtM 
the  streets  and  waited  thei^  till  the  tofsd  ptlr 
returned  to  Buckingham  Padat^  nf 

unbounded  enthuHiasm.     The  Fi  to 

which  the  leaditig  members  of  the  c^rtHft^Ltua 
of  Loudon  as  well  as  the  commission  ^trt  in- 
vited, were  exceedingly  brilliant, and  lh*pfr*i- 
dent  received  the  more  dh*tingui8li**d  guiftt* 
and  entertained  them  with  nirtrked  h<fipitahtv, 
the  municipality  of  Paris  abo  giving  fieTvnl 
entertainments.  There  were  of  courae  numer- 
ous  festive  celebrations  in  Londoci  and  inran- 
oua  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  fomga 
commissiouers,  the  executive,  ai&<l  the  other 
members  of  the  commission  wer©  hoaoitfid 
guests. 

On  the  nth  of  October  the  Great  Eihihi. 
tion  was  to  be  closed.  The  receipts  up  to  tli# 
19th  of  September  amounted  to  4:457^JW. 
13>*.  lOd  The  influx  of  visitors  during  (but 
month  had  continued  and  iiuinished^frvqueoll; 
exceeding  GO,0(K)  in  a  day.  On  the  ISthao 
less  than  fifteen  schools  were  in  the  buddia& 
amounting  together  to  1429  children,  fm 
whose  adraiasion  XTl,  0*,  waa  paid*  Agrical- 
tural  labourers  with  tlieir  fainilieii  had  fonntd 
a  large  portion  of  the  visitors.  In  onii  dav 
3(K)0  peraons  of  this  description  arrir«it  in 
town  from  Devonshire. 

Of  course  a  very  large  number  of  aitidcs 
had  been  lost  by  visitors  at  the  ExhiUtiou, 
but  they  were  neai  ly  all  of  comparatively  Uttie 
valuCf  such  as  shawls,  pai*asols,  walking-sticks^ 
aud  purses  containing  oidy  small  stttns  of 
money,  and  they  were  mostly  found  aiul 
returned  when  Uieir  owners  ap{>eared  to  claim 
them.  Of  all  the  stniy  projxjrty  found  *i«»r«i|5 
the  Exhibition  and  handed  over  to  the  [HjikM 
for  tlie  discovery  of  ownership,  the  must  fr- 
markable  and  the  most  |^>erplexing  itenu  came 
under  the  head  of  childrtfn  ;  istu^  T 

ninety  boys  and  girk  Jiaving  lost  i  ,  rits 
or  friends  in  the  building.  Happily  the  fts- 
tion-house  at  Prince's  Gate  ■         At 

of  escape,  and  thither  all  ll  it< 

wei-e  regularly  sent  i  one  boy  was  kvpt  thed 
all  night,  and  a  bed  having  l^ecn  made  hff 
him  witli  great-costs  he  was  i*ext  mtmntijE 
forwarded  to  his  relatives  at  Wiuci»t^t4rc. 
Another  little  fellow  Was  taken  to  lodgLag^  ia 
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Broroptou  Row,  axnl  was  claimed  tliere  next 
iliky  by  his  friends  from  Epsom.  From  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  children  were  forwjuxled  to 
various  parts  of  town  hj  the  constables  going 
off  duty,  mud  no  fewer  than  sixty  were  chum&d 
at  the  station  by  their  pirents. 

During  the  last  week  there  waa  an  enor- 
mous and  unexpected  increase  in  tlie  number 
id  viaitora.  The  previous  maximum  on  any 
O&e  day  had  amounted  to  74,CMXK  But  on 
lJl«  h»t  Monday  the  number  of  peraona  ad- 
mitted was  11)7,815;  on  the  Tuesday  it  was 
100^16 ;  and  on  Wednesday  ltH>,7G<).  These 
Viiat  multitudes  conducted  theniaelves  with 
|x5rfect  order,  and  witliout  a  single  casualty 
of  any  consequence*  The  receipts  during  the 
last  week  anjpunted  to  X29,795,  4is.  Qd.;  and 
the  entire  auni  received,  from  the  opening  to 
the  closing  of  the  Exltibition,  amounted  to 
^5t.>5,l07,  5t,  7<i.— which  aura  included  the 
money  taken  at  the  doors,  season  tickets,  siib- 

rtptions,  catalogues,  refreshments,  and  some 

H&U  items.  The  liabilities  amounted  to 
nbout  ^22t>,0iJ0,  leaving  a  surplus  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Of  the  money  received 
at  the  doors,  £275,iXyO  wiw  in  silver  and 
^l^QOO  in  gold.  The  weiglit  of  the  silver 
pin  so  taken  {at  tlie  rate  of  28  11^  ]>er£H»0) 

!>ukl  be  thii  ty-five  tons,  and  Ha  bulk  nine 
hundred  cubic  feet !  The  rapid  tiood  of  the 
coin  into  the  hands  of  the  money-takers  pre- 
vented all  examination  of  each  piece  as  it  was 
received,  and  £90  of  bad  silver  was  taken, 
but  only  one  piece  of  bad  gold,  and  that  was 
a  half-sovereign.  The  cash  was  received  by 
i'jght«?»?n  money-takers,  on  the  very  heavy 
davi*  Hix  extra  ones  being  employed  during 
the  busiest  hours.  From  them  it  was  gathered 
by  three  or  four  money- porters,  who  carried 
it  to  four  collectors,  charged  with  the  task  of 
counting  it.  From  them  it  went  to  two 
crs,  who  verified  the  sum,  and  handed  it 
the  final  cuBto<ly  of  tlie  chief  financial 
oflUcer,  Mr*  CaJ'tx-nter,  who  lockeil  each  day's 
amount  in  his  pecidiar  iron  chests  in  the 
building  till  next  morning,  when,  in  boxes, 

ill  liohling  £600,  it  was  borue  off  in  a  hack- 
'  cab  in  cliarge  of  a  Bank  of  Eughuid  clerk 
and  a  bank  porter. 

The  clooing  of  th^  Exhibition,  ou  the  lUh 


of  October,  was  not  marked  by  any  cere- 
monial At  five  o*clock  all  the  organs  in  tlie 
building  struck  up  the  national  anthem,  after 
which  the  ringing  of  a  bell  warned  the  assem- 
blage to  depart.  They  dispersed  slowly  and 
quietly;  and  by  half-piist  six  every  person 
not  connected  with  the  building  had  retired. 
On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  13th  and  14th, 
the  privilege  of  a  separate  ins[>ection  was 
granted  to  each  of  the  exhibitoi^,  with  two 
friends.  Tlie  queen,  herself  an  exhibitor,  was 
present  on  both  of  these  days,  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  geneml  company  were 
admitted.  It  is  said  that  on  these  days 
enormous  sales  were  made.  Wednesday, 
the  15th,  was  the  day  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  reports  of  the  juries  appointed  to 
adjudicate  the  prizes  to  exhibitor.  About 
20,000  pei-sons  were  assembled  by  twelve 
o'clock,  at  which  hour  Prince  AJbei't  entered 
the  building,  preceded  hy  the  members  of  the 
royal  commission,  the  executive  committee, 
the  architect,  contractors,  foreign  commis- 
sioners, jurors,  &C.  Aa  soon  aa  the  procession 
arrived  within  the  gates  the  organ  and  orches- 
tra struck  up  the  national  anthem;  and  the 
vast  assembUge  burst  into  enthusiastic  cheers. 
His  royal  highness  took  his  »eat  on  the  magni- 
ficent throne  presented  to  the  queen  by  tlte 
E« jah  of  Travaucore ;  and  Viscount  Canning, 
on  behalf  of  the  juries,  read  a  long  reiwrt 
detailing  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
chiu'ged  their  duties.  The  medals  awarded 
were  of  two  kinds,  jjrize  medals  and  council 
medals.  The  prize  medal  was  conferred 
"whenever  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  in 
production  or  workmansldp  had  been  at- 
tained;" the  council  medal  (the  larger)  was 
awarded  in  cases  of  "some  important  novelty 
of  invention  or  application,  either  in  material 
or  processes  of  manufacture,  or  originality 
combined  with  great  beauty  of  design.''  The 
number  of  priise  medala  awarded  was  3dl8 ; 
the  number  of  C(»uncil  medals  was  170.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  w?is  about  lT,tXH:),  and 
the  task  of  the  juries  involved  the  consider- 
ation and  judgment  of  at  least  a  million  of 
articles.  The  reailing  of  the  rei>ort  being 
finished,  .lud  the  voluminous  reports  of  the 
juries  having  been  liid  before  Prince  Albert, 
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Lis  T'jai  bighne»  nxuie  a  replj  expressive  of  [ 
hU  laatififiactioa  with   the  pojceeilings.     The  : 
Bubop  of  London  offered  np  a  solemn  prayer;  ! 
the  orcheittra  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Societr 
fierformeil  the  Hallelujah  Chorod ;  the  prince 
retired^nd  the  aaaemblage  gradoallj  broke  apt  j 

One  of  the  mo«t  suggestive  pieces  of  statis- 
tics  connected  vith  the  Exhibition  Ls  the  im«  i 
mense  amoant  of  railway  travelling  which  it  . 
prod  need.  A  statement  was  published  show-  '. 
ing  the  namber  of  passengers  and  receipts  of 
eight  railway  companies  having  their  termini 
in  London,  for  the  iwentj-fonr  weeks  ending 
the  11  th  instant,  the  period  of  the  Exhibition, 
auid  for  corresponding  twenty-four  weeks  of 
1850.  These  railways  were  the  Great  North- 
em,  Eastern  Counties,  Great  Western,  Black- 
wall,  Brighton,  North-Westem,  South- West- 
em,  and  South  -  Eastern.  The  aggregate 
amoant  received  for  passengers  in  the  twenty- 
four  weeks  of  1850  was  £2,201,647;  in  the 
twenty-four  weeks  of  1851,  £2,952,802;  in- 
crease, £751,155.  The  increase  on  the  re- 
ceipts for  carriage  of  goods  in  the  same  period 
was  £98,460.  In  recording  the  final  visit  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  the  queen  says,  ''It 
looked  so  beautiful  I  could  not  believe  it  was 
the  last  time  I  was  to  see  it.  .  .  .  An  organ, 
accompanied  by  a  fine  and  powerful  wind- 
instrument  called  the  Sommeropboue,^  was 
Ijeing  played  and  it  nearly  upset  nie.  .  .  . 
The  canvas  is  very  dirty,  the  red  curtains 
are  faded,  and  many  things  are  very  much 
soiled.  Still  the  effect  is  fresh  and  new  as 
ever  and  most  beautiful  .  .  .  the  gLiss 
fountain  was  already  removed  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  platform  for  the  closing 
ceremony  of  to-morrow,  and  the  sappers  and 
minei^j  were  rolling  about  the  little  boxes  just 
as  they  did  at  the  beginning. 


»  So  called  from  iU  inventor,  Sommer.  a  native  of 
Silesia,  wiio  played  on  it.  Mr.  Tlieodore  Martin,  in  liia 
account  of  the  Exhibition,  asked,  "Has  any  one  been 
found  with  suflicieut  strength  of  lun^s  to  do  so  since?" 


-  It  made  us  all  rerj  mdandioly.  The  old 
Comiih  woman  (Mary  Kjlemack)  who  walked 
op  several  hondred  miles  to  see  the  Exhibi- 
tion, was  at  the  door  to  see  me;  a  most  hale 
old  woman,  who  was  near  crying  at  my  look- 
ing at  her." 

Many  influential  petsons,  and  among  them 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  were  exceedingly  desironi 
that  the  building— the  Crystal  Rdace  in  Hyde 
Park— shoold  be  preserved  as  a  permanent 
place  of  recreation  and  instniction,  and  Sir 
Joseph  drew  ont  plans  and  estimates  showing 
how  it  might  be  converted  into  a  deli^tfal 
winter-garden  amd  sanatorium,  but  the  scheme 
was  opposed,  and  Mr.  Heywood's  motion  for 
a  select  conunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  take  the  subject  into  consideration  was  lest 
by  221  votes  against  103.  The  building  was 
afterwards  bought  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
chiefly  represented  by  Mr.  Laing,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Brighton  Railway,  that  it  might 
be  re-erected  at  Sydenham  in  another  and  still 
larger  Crystal  Palace,  the  first  pillar  of  whidi 
was  fixed  on  the  5th  of  August,  1852,  and 
which  was  completed  in  June,  1854,  when 
it  was  opened  by  the  Queen,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Prince  Albert,  the  King 
of  Portugal  and  other  distinguished  visiton, 
40,000  spectators  being  present  Almost 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Great 
International  Exhibition  it  was  proposed  by 
the  civic  authorities  that  a  memorial  should 
be  erecte<l  in  lionour  of  Prince  Albert,  but  the 
form  which  it  should  take  afterwards  became 
the  subject  of  such  long  and  troubled  discus- 
sion that  nothing  worthy  of  the  occasion 
was  decided  on,  and  it  was  not  until  it  had 
become  a  memorial  indeed,  not  only  of  the 
Exhibition  but  of  him  who  had  been  ita 
prime  mover  and  its  indefatigable  director 
and  8uj>porter,  that  the  present  monument 
was  erected  to  mark  the  site  in  Hyde  Pari 
which  the  Great  Palace  of  Industry  had  oc- 
cupied. 


CHAPTER    VI 1. 


THE  YEARS  OF  OLD  ENEMIES  AND  NEW  ALLIES. 


ftane*— 'Lfliib  XniJoleon'*  Coup  rf*/Mi'— PaIaicr«ton'«  Opinion  nnd  Ditmiaml — Tyranny  in  yapfes— Gfail- 
ftofifi^fl  famou!*  Lett^ir*— Ulficwil  Reply  of  Xc^apoHtAU  Govcrutncnt—GladstoDe's  Ketort— Parliament— 
pHtpowMl  Reform  and  Mililiu  Bills  —  Pdjneraton*  Reven4*'o  —  Ministry  of  Earl  of  Derby — Disraeli 
Ctumctilior  of  the  Exchequer— Defeated  hy  Gladstone— Aberdeen  3linistry — Death  of  Welling^ton— 
Loni»  Napoleon  Emperor— Uladfittjne's  Groat  BtidgiJt — Kuitda  und  tho  Holy  Place* — Claims  on  Turkey 
-  **  This  Sick  Man  '*— Francts  and  Eniflnnd—Sir  Stratford  Canning — €ongr&a  of  Vienna — Crimean  War 
» of  tho  Countfy— Logiaiiitivo  and  Political  R«f(»niKi. 


The  stcirj"  of  the  coup  tretat  by  vliich  iLe 
^ii^dent,  Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bouajiarte, 
(lavefi  ibe  way  to  his  '*  electioD  "  us  Ernperor 
of  Ujc  BVttUch,  auder  the  title  of  Napoleon  IIL, 
bt  regjinled  by  maDy  readera  of  modem  histc>ry 
mt  KH  oft- told  tale,  Ithna  had  nuujy  narrators 
from  (tninier  de  Casan^nac  to  Kingiake,  ttntl 
from  Kiugkke  to  Victor  Hego^  who,  in  his 
/littoire  (fu7i  Crime,  sought  to  revive  the 
jmhlic  interest  iti  ati  event  which  at  the  time 
It  was  accoDi (dished  aionsetl  equal  surprise 
and  condemnation.  The  fact  seems  to  he  that 
neither  his  friends  nor  hia  opponents  had  quite 
estimated  the  abilit)'  of  Louis  Napoleon.  On 
the  whole  Kinglake^a  summary  of  him,  from 
^hich  "we  can  tiike  only  a  short  extract^  r»p- 
f>e4ira  ti:>  have  been  closest,  Init  this  was  written 
ijter  events  had  nnfolded  the  dmrncter  of  the 
man.  "  People  in  Loudon  who  were  fond  of 
luivtng  gatherings*  of  cek'bratetl  ohanictei*s 
never  iiseil  to  present  him  to  their  friends  am 
r  nerious  pretender  to  a  throno,  but  rather 
thuugh  he  were  a  balloon  man,  who  had 
twice  haii  a  fall  from  the  gkics,  and  was  fitill 
in  Bome  measure  alive.  .  .  .  The  opinion 
which  xoeii  hml  foriued  of  hia  ability  in  the 
period  of  exile  was  not  much  altered  by  his 
return  to  France;  for,  in  tlie  assembly,  hia 
apparent  want  of  mental  power  ciuaed  the 
world  to  regard  hiw  as  harmless,  and  in  the 
fhair  of  th«'  pre^^ident  he  comniordy  seemed  to 
i»e  tt*rpid.  But  thertj  were  alwaya  a  few  who 
lienovetl  in  hi*  capacity  \  and  observant  mew 


had  latterly  remarked  that  from  time  to  time 
there  appeared  a  state  paper,  uuilerstood  to  be 
the  Work  of  the  president,  which  teemed  with 
thought,  and  which  showed  thut  the  writer, 
st.'tndifjgfi(dit%ry  and  apitrt  from  the  i;regJu4ouu 
nation  of  which  he  Wiis  the  chief,  was  able  to 
contemplate  it  as  something  extenial  to  him- 
self. .  »  .  His  doubting  and  undecided 
nature  was  a  help  to  concealment,  for  men  got 
so  wearied  by  following  the  oftcillationa  of  his 
mind  that  their  suspicions  in  time  w*ent  to 
rest;  and  then,  perhaps,  when  he  saw  that 
they  were  quite  tired  of  predicting  that  lie 
w*ould  do  a  thing,  he  gently  stole  out  and  did 
it," 

Not  altogether  different,  but  taken  from  a 
French  point  of  view,  juid  by  one  who  had 
had  few  opportunities  of  estimating  the  abil- 
ities of  the  president,  ia  the  opening  of  the 
first  chapter  in  Victor  Hugos  book,  from 
which  we  will  trauF^late  a  few  sentences.  *'  On 
the  1st  December,  1831,  Charras  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  dischaj-ged  his  pistols.  It 
was  humiliating  to  suppose  that  a  coup  cTitat 
was  possible.  Such  an  hypothesis  i\»  an  illegal 
violence  on  the  part  of  M.  Louia  Bonaparte 
disappeared  directly  we  came  to  examine  it 
seriously-  Where  was  the  man  cjipable  of 
such  a  dream  as  an  attempt  against  the  re- 
public and  against  the  peojde?  A  tragetjy 
requires  an  actor,  and  certainly  the  actor  waa 
wanting  here.  To  violate  popular  rights,  to 
suppre^  the  assembly,  to  abolish  the  coustitu- 
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tion,  to  strangle  the  republic,  to  overthrow 
the  nation,  to  sully  the  flag,  to  dishonour  the 
army,  to  prostitute  the  clerg}*  and  the  magis- 
tracy, to  reorganize,  to  triumph,  to  govern,  to 
administer,  to  banish,  to  transport,  to  ruin,  to 
assassinate,  to  reign — what,all  these  enormities 
to  be  achieved — and  by  whom  ?  By  a  colos- 
sus? No !  by  a  dwarf !  One  could  only  laugh 
at  it.  One  no  longer  saiil,  *  What  a  crime  I* — 
but  *WTiat  a  farce  I'  For  one  remembered 
that  some  crimes  were  too  great  for  some 
hands.  To  make  an  18th  of  Brumaire  there 
must  have  been  in  his  past  Areola,  and  in  his 
future  Austeriitz.  It  was  asked,  "Who  is 
this  son  of  Hortense?  He  has  behind  him 
Strasbourg  instead  of  Areola,  and  Boulogne  in 
the  place  of  Austeriitz.  He  is  a  Frenchman, 
bom  in  Holland,  and  naturalized  in  Switzer- 
land. He  is  only  celebrated  by  the  naivete  of 
his  imperial  attitude,  and  he  who  borrowed  a 
feather  from  his  eagle  would  risk  having  in 
his  hand  a  goose-quill.  Doubtless  he  lias  his 
bad  qualities;  but  why  accuse  him  of  being 
an  absolute  scoundreU  Such  extreme  at- 
tempts are  beyond  him.  He  is  materially  in- 
jcapable;  why,  then,  should  we  suppose  him 
to  be  morally  capable  of  them?  Has  he  not 
linked  himself  to  honour?  Has  he  not  said, 
*No  one  in  Earoj:)e  doubts  my  word;  fear 
nothing.'  .  .  .  From  1848  to  1851  three 
years  had  clasped.  Louis  Bonapaile  had  been 
for  a  long  time  suspected ;  but  prolonged  sus- 
picion disconcerts  intelligence,  and  wears  itself 
out  by  its  useless  duration.  Louis  Bonaparte 
had  had  deceitful  ministers  like  Magne  and 
Bouher,  but  he  had  also  had  honest  ministers 
like  L6on  Faucher  and  Odillon  Barrot.  These 
latter  affirmed  that  he  was  upright  and  sincere. 
They  had  seen  him  smite  his  breast  before  the 
gate  of  Ham.  His  foster-sister,  Madame 
Hortense  Cornu,  wrote  to  Mieroslawsky,  *I 
am  a  good  republican,  and  I  answer  for  him.' 
.  .  .  Louis  Bonaparte  himself  pronounced 
lliesc  famous  words,  *  I  shall  see  an  enemy  of 
my  country  in  whoever  desires  to  maintain  by 
force  that  which  is  establisheil  by  law.' " 

The  communication  addressed  to  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  by  the  President  of  the  Eepublic 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1851,  began  by 
declaring  that  he  regarded  as  great  criminals 


those  who,  by  peraonal  ambitioiiy  oompromiaed 
the  small  degree  of  stiibility  secured  by  the 
constitution ;  that  the  invariable  rule  of  his 
political  life  would  be,  auderall  circumstanoesy 
to  perform  his  simple  duty;  that  whatever 
the  future  solution  of  affairs  might  be,  it  vas 
essential  to  make  sucb  provisions  as  should 
forbid  passion,  surprise,  and  violence  from 
deciding  the  fate  of  a  great  nation.  It  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  moDth 
that  the  meaning  of  his  ambigaoos  dedani- 
tions  became  apparent.  There  was  already  a 
suspicion  in  the  country  that  the  republic  of 
1848  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  assembly 
with  great  difficulty.  The  dread  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  insurrections  which  had  already  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  bloodshed  and  soch 
commercial  and  industrial  distress,  indined  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation  to  view  with  Cavour 
any  plan  that  might  be  presented  to  it  for  a 
more  settled  form  of  government.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  general  opinion  that  tlie 
re-election  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  president 
would  avert  threatened  disturbances  and  safe 
the  country  from  great  dangers.  A  majozity 
of  representatives  in  the  assembly  had  de- 
termined among  themselves  to  vote  for  sadi  a 
decision ;  but  it  was  a  fundamental  rule  that 
no  constitutional  change  could  be  made  with- 
out the  sanction  of  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers. There  had  been  a  general  tendencj 
towards  repression  of  popular  demonstrations. 
The  president  had  been  iutnisted  with  power 
to  place  under  martial-law  any  district  in 
which  disturbances  seemed  likely  to  occur. 
The  army  was  not  cordially  disposed  towards 
the  people,  but  there  was  no  obvious  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  either  of  officers  or  men  to 
act  against  the  populace  without  the  authoritj 
of  the  minister  of  war. 

Though  these  symptoms  of  reaction  appeared 
it  would  have  been  imi)ossible  for  the  president 
to  effect  the  ultimate  change  which  he  con- 
templated had  he  relied  on  eminent  states- 
men and  generab.  They  doubted  his  ability 
and  mistrusted  his  professions ;  and  he  bad  to 
summon  to  his  aid  the  men  who  were,  so  to 
speak,  fellow  adventurers.  Statesmen  looked 
with  suspicion  on  the  man  who  had  been  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  for  his  previous  failures  at 
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Htrasbotirg  and  Boulogne*  and  geoerald  met 
Ilia  advAtices  by  denmiiUing  an  order  from  the 
uutmur  vf  war  for  auy  dmnge  in  which  the 
H.riuy  was  expecteil  to  co-t>f»erate.  Tlnis  he 
WHS  left  to  acck  tlie  asaistonce  of  persons  on 
whom  ho  cowld  i^ly  to  support,  his  phuie. 
The  must  ]iiomiiieiit  of  those  were  Poraigny, 
Moniyv  Attd  B'leury,  nil  intimate  friends  who 
had  a  pers50tial  interest  iu  his  success, 

Fersigny,  whose  name  was  Fiidin  till  he 
took  that  of  his  mateniftl  grandfather^ — a 
practice  not  uncommon  iu  France — had  begun 
lifts  as  a  non-com raissioned  officer  under  the 
L  Moriiy  hatl  been  a  member  of 

l)i.  r  of  deputies  in  the  time  of  the 

monarchy  and  was  a  speculator  in  the  money- 
market— a  man  of  great  ability  and  personal 
a/ldreasu  Flcury  was  the  spendthrift  sou  of  a 
wealthy  tradeamau  of  Pfiris,  and  having  en- 
listed as  a  common  soldier^  rose  from  the 
ranks  by  his  impetuous  courage,  his  invincible 
gaiety^  and  the  jLrood*wiU  of  tlioae  officers  who 
hfid  known  him  as  a  man  of  fashion. 

To  him  was  consigned  the  task  of  finding  a 
suitable  minister  of  war,  and  from  among  the 
officers  of  the  army  of  Algeria  General  St. 
Amaud  was  choeen  and  appointed  on  the 
27tll  of  October.  The  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  lh<i;  Upper  Garonne  was  M»de  Maupas. 
I(  is  Baid  that  he  had  been  denounce*!  by  the 
legal  authorities  for  a  proposal  to  imprison 
thirty-two  persons  on  a  false  charge  of  con- 
spiring against  tlie  government^  and  was 
urdered  to  Paris  in  consequence.  It  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  disgraced,  upon  which 
hu  sought  an  interview  with  the  pi^dent 
antl  laid  his  case  before  him.  On  the  27th 
of  October  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  police. 

tirneral  Perrot^  chief  of  the  natiomU  guard, 
cnuld  not  be  dismissed^  but  it  was  possible  to 
appoint  a  chief  of  the  staff  whose  nomination 
would  be  offensive  to  him.  This  was  done 
and  he  resigntfd,  and  a  more  tractable  com- 
nuuider  took  his  place,  The  troops  in  tlie 
gArrisons  round  Paris  were  changed  for  those 
BoMscx^  who  had  shown  so  much  enthusiasm 
for  the  president  iu  his  jouniey  throtigh  the 
proWnoi»,  and  generals  were  placred  in  com- 
manrt  who  wotdd  be  ready  to  support  his 
pretentions.    Genera!  Magnan  controlled  the 


forces  in  Paris  and  apprised  twenty  other  gen- 
emls  tliat  they  might  be  called  upon  to  t^e 
part  in  a  movement  against  the  assembly  and 
even  against  the  citizens.  One  of  the  usual 
assemblies  held  by  tlie  president  at  the  Blys^e 
took  phicc  late  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the 
Ist  December.  Minij$ter»  who  were  unac- 
quainted mth  what  was  about  to  happen  were 
there  with  those  who  were  about  to  suppress 
them.  The  chief  of  the  statf,  whose  appoint- 
ment had  ciiused  the  resignation  of  Perrot, 
undertook  to  prevent  the  national  gimnl  from 
beating  to  arms  that  night.  To  make  sure  of 
this  he  left  the  pjirty  early,  and  by  eleven 
o'clock  the  meeting  began  to  break  up.  Mau- 
pas, St.  Arnaud,  and  Moray  remained,  but 
not  Pej*signy,  Mocquard,  nor  General  Fleury. 
The  Utter  was  probably  engaged  iu  placing  a 
battalion  of  gendarmerie  round  the  building  of 
the  state  printing-office  as  the  first  step  to  what 
was  veiT  soon  afterwards  accomplished.  At 
all  events  the  office  was  mirrounded,  and  when 
a  message  to  that  effect  wm  taken  to  the 
Elys^e^  where  the  three  friends  of  the  president 
were  with  him,  a  packet  of  manuscripts  was 
given  to  an  orderly  officer  of  tlie  president, 
and  he  at  once  carrieil  it  to  the  printing-offi.ce, 
where  he  stayed  till  ita  contents  were  set  up  in 
type  and  printed,  the  place  being  so  closely 
guarded  by  the  genditrmes  that  not  a  single 
workman  could  leiive.  Tliese  jkapers  were  the 
proclamations  which  were  to  be  issued  on  the 
following  morning.  It  was  afterwartJs  de- 
cJai'ed  tiiat  some  of  the  men  employed  to  set 
them  in  type  objected,  but  that  their  opi>osi* 
tion  was  overcome.  Each  compositor,  it  was 
declared,  worked  l>etween  two  jxjlicemen,  and 
the  manuscript  was  divided  into  so  many 
slips  that  not  one  of  the  workmen  could  make 
sense  of  the  jiortion  aasignetl  to  him.  By  a 
masterly  and  artful  yet  decisive  stroke  it  had 
been  determined  by  the  president  and  his 
confederates  to  arrest  all  those  who  would  be 
likely  either  to  lead  an  insurrection  or  to 
oppose  obstacles  to  the  sudden  seizure  of  Uie 
reins  of  power  in  the  nam©  of  law  and  order. 
According  to  the  account  of  Oranier  de  Clas- 
sagnac,  who  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Coiutiiutionndf  and  whose  family  have  always 
been  strong  Bonapartists,  the  coup  {Tetat  hatl 
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become  necessary  because  of  the  plots  and 
treasons  which  were  liatching  against  the 
government,  and  the  intention  of  incendiaries 
to  fling  France  into  another  revolution. 

"The  persons  of  whom  the  police  were  to 
render  themselves  masters,"  he  said,  "  were  of 
two  kinds — the  representatives  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  the  absolute  conspii-acy,  the 
chiefs  of  secret  societies,  and  the  commanders 
of  barricades,  always  ready  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  factious.  Both  had  been  for  a 
fortnight  under  the  surveillance  of  invisible 
agents  of  the  police,  and  not  one  of  those 
agents  suspected  the  real  object  of  his  mission, 
having  all  received  orders  for  imaginary  pur- 
poses. The  whole  number  of  persons  to  be 
arrested  was  seventy-eight,  of  whom  eighteen 
were  representatives,  and  sixty  chiefs  of  secret 
societies  and  of  barricades.  The  800  serpens 
de  ville  and  the  brigades  of  surety  had  been 
kept  at  the  prefecture  of  jx)lice  on  the  1st  of 
December  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  under 
a  pretext  of  the  presence  iu  Paris  of  the 
refugees  of  London.  At  half -past  three  in 
the  morning  of  the  2ud  the  officers  of  peace 
and  the  forty  commissaries  of  police  were  con- 
voked at  then*  houses.  At  half-past  four 
every  one  had  arrived,  and  they  were  placed 
in  small  grou()s  iu  different  apartments  for  the 
purpose  of  not  exciting  suspicion.  At  five 
o'clock  all  the  commissaries  went  down  sejxir- 
ately  into  the  office  of  the  prefect,  and  received 
from  him  a  communication  of  the  simple  and 
entire  truth  with  the  necessary  indications  and 
orders.  The  men  had  been  selected  with 
special  care  for  the  duty  to  be  confided  to 
them,  and  all  went  away  full  of  zeal  and  ar- 
dour, resolved  to  accomplish  their  duty  at  any 
price.  None  failed  in  his  promL«e.  A  great 
number  of  carriages,  prepare<l  in  advance, 
were  stationed  in  groups  on  the  quays  in  the 
neighbourhoo;!  of  the  prefecture  of  jwlice  so 
as  not  to  excite  suspicion.  The  arrests  had 
been  so  arranged  between  the  prefect  of  police 
and  the  minister  of  war  that  they  should  pre- 
cede, by  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  on  the  places  indicated.  The  arrests 
were  to  be  made  at  a  quarter  past  six,  and  the 
agents  were  ordered  to  be  at  the  doors  of  the 
persons  to  be  arrested  at  five  minutes  past 


six.  All  was  accomplifihed  with  surprisbg 
punctuality,  and  no 'arrest  took  more  than 
twenty  minutes." 

At  all  events  the  thing  was  done  in  audi  a 
way  that  no  opposition  to  tlie  will  of  the 
president  m^  left,  and  not  only  insui^nts 
and  demagogues,  but  every  man  who  might 
effectually  have  held  up  his  hand  ag&inst  the 
disposal  of  the  government  of  France  bj  a 
president  who  sought  empire,  was  saddenly 
put  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  streett 
were  invested  with  troops.  Cavaignac,  Gian- 
gamier,  Bedeau,  Lamoriciere,  and  Lefld  were 
made  to  rise  from  their  beds  and  taken  to 
prison.  Thiers,  Miot,  Baze,  Colonel  Cheniai, 
and  Roger  du  Nord  were  arrested  along  with 
a  large  immber  of  the  chiefs  of  secret  sodetiei 
and  those  accused  of  being  leaders  of  the 
barricades,  many  of  whose  companions  had 
been  in  custody  for  some  days  previously. 

Momy  had  possession  of  the  home  office, 
through  which  alone  communications  could  be 
made  to  the  officials  of  the  departments  of 
France.  The  newspapere  were  seized.  When 
morning  dawned  the  proclamations  were  on 
the  w;dls,  the  gates  of  the  assembly  were 
closed  and  guarded,  and  though  a  number  of 
members  had  found  their  way  thither  and  had 
gained  admission  through  one  of  the  official 
residences,  they  were  prevented  from  meetiD<; 
by  the  infantry  soldiers,  who  burst  in  and 
dispersed  them,  taking  twelve  of  their  number 
prisoners.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  the 
president  with  his  uncle,  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
and  Count  Flahault,  attended  by  several  gen- 
eral officers  and  a  brilliant  staff*,  rode  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  but  there  were  no  demou- 
strations  of  enthusiasm.  Everybody  looked 
surprised,  and  wondered  what  was  to  come 
next.  If  he  expected  to  be  hailed  with  accla- 
mation he  must  have  been  grievously  dis- 
appointed. Paris  was  not  quite  prepared  to 
endorse  the  coup  cTitat. 

The  deputies  who  were  driven  from  the 
chamber  adjourned  to  the  mayoralty  of  the 
tenth  arrondissement,  where  the  emioent 
Berryer  moved  a  resolution  that  the  act  o( 
Louis  Bonaparte  was  a  forfeiture  of  the  pre- 
sidency, and  that  the  judges  of  the  waptme 
court  should  meet  and  proceed  to  the  trial  and 
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^  at  of  him  antl  hts  accomplices.  Tlio 
resolutious  were  carried,  but  xi  battalion  of 
duis^eurs  wna  alreaclv  in  the  court vard  and  on 
thd  stairs*  The  assembly  refused  to  disperse 
escept  nn  Jer  stress  of  actual  force.  An  aide-de- 
camp from  General  Magnan  brought  a  written 
order  **in  conaeqaence  of  tlie  order  of  the 
mlnUtcr  of  war,"  directiiig  that  the  hall  should 

clcarcid.     Still  the   220  deputies  present 
tsd   to  yield.     M,  Beaoiat   d'Azr,  who 

i  pr».*mcling,  and  orje  of  the  nee-presidents, 
were  <lmgg«d  out,  followed  by  the  meiubers 
af  the  assembly,  who  were  marched  through 
the  «treeta  in  the  niidat  of  files  of  aoldiei^, 
General  Forey  riding  by  the  side  of  the  troops. 
They  weri*  taken  to  the  d'Orsay  barracks, 
where  they  were  shut  up  in  the  courtyaitl, 
tiobody  in  the  streets  attempting  to  make  any 
demonstration.  Later  in  the  afternoon  three 
other  deputies  presented  themselves  and  de> 
manded  to  share  the  fate  of  their  colleagues. 
In  the  eveiiin^^  the  twelve  already  arrested  at 
tiie  hall  of  the  assembly  wore  l>rooght  to  join 
thnm,  so  that  there  were  232  prisoners  at  the 
tiarrncks.  At  niglit  a  number  of  prison  vana 
were  taken  tliither,  and  in  the,se  the  deputies 
were  conveyed  to  Fort  Val6rien,  Vincenues, 
or  tlus  prison  of  Mazas.  Among  them  were 
Berryer,  Oddlon  BaiTot,  Barthtdemy  St.  Hil- 
jiire»  Oost'ive  de  Beaumont,  Beuoist  d'Azy, 
Uie  Ilucdii  Broglie,  Admiral  Cecil e,ChaiMbolh% 
de  Coujwdles,  Dufaure,  Duvergier  de  Haur- 
aniiet  de  FaUoujc^  General  Lamiaton^  Oacar 
Lafayette ,  Languinai^i,  Lasteyrie,  the  Due  de 
Lniacfly  the  Due  de  Montebello,  General  Ra- 
doult  Lafossc,  (Jeneral  Oudinot,  de  Itemusatt 
and  de  Tucqueville.  Twelve  of  these  had  been 
cabinet  ministers,  nine  of  whom  had  been 
chosen  by  the  president  himself. 
There  c:iu  be  no  doubt  that  the  ])eople  of 
idly  the  middle  class,  desired  a 
1  nroent,  and  had  learned  to  dread 
aoy  repetition  of  the  iixsun*ection  to  which 
lh€»  capital  had  long  been  aubject.  There 
were  still  a  numl^cr  «^f  revolutionists  and  of 
illtnwilepublicans  who  would  have  joined  any 
determined  attempt  to  oppose  the  acts  of  the 
firttsident ;  but  their  leaders  had  moAtly  l>een 
ImpriiODed,  and  m)  ha<]  the  gen f  mis  and 
statcKDeu  agaitiet  whom  they  had  bt^eti  accus- 


tomed to  raise  popular  tumults.  "The  ricli 
and  the  middle  classes  were  indignant,  bat 
they  had  a  honor  of  insurrection;  and  the 
jioor  had  less  dread  of  insurrection,  but  then 
they  were  not  indignant.  Paris  has  gener- 
idiy  abounded  iu  warlike  and  daring  men 
who  love  fighting  for  fighting's  sake ;  but  for 
the  time,  this  portion  of  the  French  commu- 
nity had  been  crushed  by  the  result  of  the 
great  street  battle  of  June,  1848,  and  the 
seizures  and  banishments  which  followed  the 
defeat  of  the  insurgents.  Tlie  men  of  the 
barricades  had  been  stripped  of  their  arms, 
deprived  of  their  leaflerSi  and  so  thinned  in 
numbers  as  to  be  unequal  to  any  serious  con- 
flict, and  their  helplessneaa  waa  completed  by 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  street  cap- 
tains and  the  chiefs  of  secret  societies,  who 
had  been  seized  in  the  night  between  the  1st 
and  2d  of  December."  The  situation  was 
an  extraordinary  one,  and  amidst  it  all«  the 
proclamation  of  universal  suffrage  seemed  to 
promise  a  popular  govemmenL  There  were 
not  wanting  acme  men  to  make  an  attempt 
at  resistance,  and  several  baiTicadea  were 
erected ;  but  the  insurgents  were  too  few  to 
occupy  the  houses— the  city  was  invested 
with  troopfl^  who  could  pass  through  the 
streets  and  demolish  the  obstructions.  From 
the  fii^t  an  insurrection  appeared  to  be  hope- 
less. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  Loui^ 
Napoleon  desired  some  distinct  attempt  at 
insurrection  to  be  made  iu  order  that  he 
might  show  that  he  wna  justified  in  the  sud- 
den and  otherwise  illegal  steps  that  he  had 
taken.  It  was  declared  that  a  conflict  in  the 
fltreefcg  of  Paris  was  necessary  to  him,  that  he 
might  gain  tlie  confidence  of  the  citizens  as 
the  prompt  and  sagacious  preserver  of  order, 
and  protector  of  property  and  industry.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  his 
enemies  were  not  likely  to  overlook  the  cir* 
cumstance  that  for  some  unejtplained  reason 
the  efforts  cff  the  troops  were  relaxed  during 
the  3d  of  December,  and  that  by  the  afternoon 
of  the  4th  the  streets  between  the  Boidevanl 
and  the  HCtel  de  Ville  were  barriervdeil  and 
held  by  parties  of  insurgents.  The  soldiers 
were  preparing  for  an  aasanit    They  were 
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above  45,000  strong,  and  included  cavalry, 
infantry,  artillery,  and  engineers.  Large 
bodies  of  the  infantry  were  so  disposed  that 
they  could  converge  upon  the  barricaded  dis- 
trict, and  they  were  instructed  to  attack 
without  hesitation  all  wlio  were  in  arras 
against  them,  or  who  were  taking  part  with 
the  insurgents.  A  notice,  somewhat  vague 
and  general,  was  given  to  the  people  to  re- 
main in  their  houses  and  not  to  appear  in  the 
streets,  but  it  surely  could  not  have  been 
understood  to  apply  to  ordinary  peaceable 
spectators  or  persons  passing  along  the 
thoroughfares.  At  all  events  the  footways 
of  several  of  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
people,  who  had  assembled  to  see  the  troops 
march  toward  the  insurgent  quarter.  The 
great  Boulevard,  from  the  Madeleine  to 
a  considerable  distance,  was  thronged,  and 
windows  and  balconies  were  also  filled  with 
people.  The  troops  had  apparently  been  ex- 
asperated against  the  people,  and  once  more 
in  the  history  of  insurrections  in  Paris  a 
single  shot  fired,  no  one  knew  how  or  by 
whom,  caused  a  kind  of  panic  which  resulted 
in  fearful  bloodshed.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
fired  immediately  at  the  shrieking  and  re- 
treating crowd  and  at  the  houses,  where 
several  persons,  some  of  them  foreign  visitors 
to  Paris,  were  wounded,  while  numbers  of 
those  on  the  pavement  were  killed;  the 
agitated  troops  continuing  to  load  and  fire  as 
the  people  fled  and  endeavoured  to  reach  some 
place  of  shelter.  Then  an  oflftcer  of  lancers, 
Colonel  Rochefort,  charged  with  his  troop,  and 
unarmed  men,  as  well  as  women  and  children, 
were  slain.  Meantime  four  brigades  converged 
towards  the  barricades,  which  were  quickly 
demolished  by  artillery  and  taken  after  a  short 
and  not  very  severe  struggle — but  the  carnage 
was  dreadful.  People  hemmed  in  by  the 
movements  of  the  troops  were,  many  of  them, 
shot  down,  and  no  quarter  wjis  given  to  the 
actual  insurgents.  Numbers  were  placed  to- 
gether and  shot  as  they  stood,  others  ferreted 
out  of  their  hiding-places  by  the  police,  and, 
endeavouring  to  escape,  were  fired  upon  as 
they  ran.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize 
that  an  6meute  had  really  been  either  encour- 
aged or  tacitly  permitted  for  a  political  pur- 


pose, and  with  these  horrible  resultB  in  viev. 
We  are  not  justified  (without  indiapatable 
proofs)  in  imputing  to  any  ruler,  however 
ambitious  or  unscrupulous,  so  moiutroiis  & 
crime,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  preptr- 
ations  having  been  made  for  the  sapprtt- 
sion  of  an  expected  insarrection,  troops  and 
people  were  mutually  mistaken,  and  a  carnage 
ensued  which  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
occasion.  Probably  the  numbers  of  victiiin 
amounted  to  thousands.  Most  of  the  bodies 
were  buried  at  night,  and  no  reports  or  re- 
turns of  the  numbers  slain  were  allowed  to  be 
published.  The  loss  among  the  troops  was 
said  to  be  no  more  than  thirty  men.  The 
insurrection  was  at  an  end  before  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  December.  A  "  provisional" 
government  had  been  formed,  and  the  energy 
and  decision  of  the  president  had  already 
established  his  position,  especially  in  the  jao- 
vinces,  where  the  reports  of  the  proceeding* 
in  Paris  were  now  made  known.  When  the 
people  were  called  upon  to  vote  they  would 
be  tolerably  sure  to  regard  Louis  Napoleon 
as  the  head  of  the  state,  and  to  grant  him 
power  little  short  of  dictatorship. 

Immediately  after  the  event  it  seemed  to 
peaceable  people  in  France,  as  it  seemed  to 
the  majority  of  people  in  England,  and 
among  them  to  as  astute  an  observer  as  Lord 
Palmerston,  that  the  choice  was  between 
anarchy  or  socialism,  and  a  strong  hand  at 
the  helm  of  government.  The  evidence  of 
the  strength  required  appeared  to  have  been 
given  by  the  rapid  defeat  of  an  insurrection 
in  the  capital,  and  by  the  ability  and  courage 
which  could  defy  and  supersede  an  assembly 
that  had  within  itself  the  elements  of  disso- 
lution. 

The  proclamations  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  walls  were  addressed  to  the  people  and 
to  the  army.     One  of  them  said,  "Persuaded 
that  the  instability  of  the  government  and  the 
preponderance  of  a  single  assembly  are  per- 
manent causes  of    trouble  and  disorder,  I 
submit  to  your  suffrages  the  following  funda- 
mental basis  of  a  constitution,  which  assemhiie* 
will  afterwards  develop:    (1)  a  responsible 
head,  named  for  ten  years;  (2)  ministers  de- 
pendent on  the  executive  power  akme;  (3) » 
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council  of  state  formed  uf  the  most  eminent 
men,  iirt'pariiijj  thy  laws  ami  suppartiug  the 
dts*cna»iorj  of  them  Itrfai-e  the  Icgishitive  bodyj 
(4}  ^  legislative  Wl/  tiisctiasiug  nnd  voting 
laws,  iiftmcd  by  UDivti'&iJ  suflTrage  without 
scj'tUin  lit  h'sxe,  whiih  fivLsitiea  tlie  election  j 
(5)  a  second  nsa^inlily  formed  uf  all  the  illus- 
trimw  of  the  coniitry^A  pri'j>ouderating  power, 
gttardiiui  of  the  fundiiraeijtal  compact  and  of 
ptiljlic  libertfes."  The  "system  created  by 
ih*E  tln»t  consul  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ic'iitury"  was  that  which  the  people  wei-o 
urged  to  ruMtore  and  to  snpfwrt  by  their  suf- 
frages. Another  procLimation  det!ree<i  the 
Abolition  of  the  national  assembly;  redtomtion 
of  uuirersiil  eulTnige;  convocation  of  the 
people  in  their  elective  colleger  from  the  Utli 
Ui  the  2 1st  of  December;  a  atnte  of  siege  in 
the  first  mibtary  division;  dissolution  of- the 
eotinctl  of  state,  and  the  execution  of  the 
decree  by  the  minister  of  the  interior.  To 
the  army  a  proclamation  said,  "  Vote  freely  as 
dtizenft,  but  do  not  forget  that  passive  obedi- 
ence to  the  oi-ders  of  the  chief  of  the  govern- 
jTicxit  is  the  rigorous  duty  of  the  army  from 
tl)c  general  down  to  tJie  soldier*  It  is  for  me^ 
who  am  reif)onsible  for  my  actions  before  the 
I^cople  and  fiostcrity,  to  adojit  the  measures 
lUMUt  coUilncive  to  the  public  welfare/' 

Louis  Xn|x»Ieon  afterwards  issued  an  ad- 
dress omling  in  an  expreajion  of  his  conviction 
tliAt  a  new  era  would  be  opened  to  the  repub- 
lic, but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  not 
nlrcJidy  superseded  the  republic  in  imagination. 
Tl i  •  '    n  d  suraimiry  measures  for  disposing 

of  '  '  ^  wen*  continued*    It  seems  pretty 

certain  that  there  must  have  been  a  very 
^lener^d  feeling  throughout  Fi-ance  in  favour 
of  dialling  promptly  and  cirectually  with  any 
alt4Miipts  at  conlinned  insurrection.  There 
were  men  in  several  departments  who  would 
hare  revolted  against  founding  a  government 
by  miliury  force  and  arrest,  and  also  men 
who  would  have  prixlaimcd  insurrection  in 
tUe  name  of  democracy,  but  the  departments 
wore  already  placed  under  martial  law,  and 
the  gc nends  in  command  were  so  com])Ietely 
ready  to  carry  out  their  instructions  that 
arrei^s  went  on  and  prisoners  were  tried  by 
mUitiify  commnKsion,  and  many  of  ilicm  were 

Vok  It 


ti-ansported  to  Cayenne  or  Algiers,  while 
suspected  persons  w^lio  escape<l  froni  Franco 
were  liable  to  expatriation.  It  was  stated  ou 
the  authority  of  De  Cassagiiac  himself  that 
2G»5(K)  persons  hml  been  seized  and  trans- 
jjorted.  Tlie  inlliience  of  the  clergy  was  in 
favour  of  the  pi^sident,  for  he  bad  already 
given  evidences  that  he  intended  to  support 
the  pope,  and  the  French  tx'cupation  of  liome 
had  not  been  forgotten— indeed  a  little  too 
much  was  predicted  in  consequence  of  it. 
Til  us  the  priests  were  ready  to  use  their 
influence  ou  behalf  of  the  president,  and 
those  members  of  society  (necessarily  the 
most  influential)  who  dreaded  socialism  saw 
in  tlie  new  government  safety  from  the  ter- 
rors of  revolution.  Multitudfis  *»f  8upj>orter3 
were  ready  on  this  ground  alone  to  return 
*'yes**  to  the  question  which  was  to  be  aakeil 
of  the  country — Whether  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  sliould  be  chosen  president  of  the 
republic  for  an  extended  tenn  of  ten  years 
with  power  to  frame  a  constitution?  There 
w*as  little  probability  of  an  adverse  vote. 
Commissaries  wei^  sent  into  the  provinces 
with  powers  that  were  practically  coercive — 
public  meetings  and,  in  some  instances,  even 
meetings  of  committees,  were  prohibited — 
no  other  candidate  for  the  presidency  was  ad* 
mittetl,  and  the  army  voted  openly  and  with* 
out  ballot  some  days  before  the  plebiscite  or 
general  sutfrage— a  Rignificant  event,  since  to 
vote  against  the  president  would  be  to  vot« 
Against  the  army  at  a  time  when  a  large  part 
of  Fmnce  was  under  martial  law.  Tlie  de- 
clared result  of  the  voting  was  7,439,211) 
ouii  and  only  640,737  nons.  On  the  20th  of 
December  the  president  took  the  oath  and 
made  the  declaration  that  confirmed  his 
tenure  of  an  office  which  two  years afterwai-ds 
he  exchanged  for  the  imperial  power.  In- 
deed the  constitution  wiiich  he  framed  as 
presiileut  was  itself  imperial,  and  little  change 
had  to  be  made  on  it  to  suit  the  subsequent 
alteration  of  the  title  by  which  he  ruled  the 
country.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  IxJuis  KajMiIeon  during  his 
tour  in  the  French  provinces  in  1851  w/ia  to 
liberate  the  famous  Arab  chieftain,  the  Emir 
Abd-el-Kader^  w*ho  bad  been  taken  prisoner 
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during  the  wiir  in  Algeria,  and  to  order  for 
him  a  suitable  allowauce  on  his  retii-ement  to 
his  own  country,  no  longer  an  enemy  but  an 
ally,  or  at  least  a  passive  dependant  of  Fnince. 

Tlie  particulars  of  the  manner  of  effecting 
the  coup  cT^tat  were  of  course  soon  known  in 
England,  but  it  is  etisy  to  understand  that 
men  who  held  opinions  like  those  of  Lord 
Palmerston  wouhl  naturally  conclude  that  it 
was  an  unconstitutionid  remedy  for  averting 
an  altogether  exceptional  diuiger  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  government  whatever,  and  that 
constitutional  procedure  may  necessarily  cease 
in  face  of  threatened  anarchy.  Tliat  was  the 
view  that  was  taken  by  the  EnglisJi  foreign 
minister,  and  with  his  accustome<l  i^Iaiuness 
and  almost  reckless  want  of  reticence  he  gave 
his  oi)inion  pretty  freely.  Ix)rd  Palmerston 
was  convinced  that  there  had  come  a  crisis  in 
the  French  government,  when  either  the  pn;- 
sident  must  succumb  to  the  machinations  of 
a  party  in  the  assembly,  and  the  cause  not 
only  of  law  and  order  but  of  a  liberal  govern- 
ment would  be  lost  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
princes  of  the  Orleans  family;  or  some  sud- 
den and  effectual  measures  would  have  to 
bo  tiiken  to  aasei*t  his  |X)sition  and  to  vin- 
dicate the  popular  election.  These  oj)iiiions 
he  had  intimated  to  his  friends  numths  befoi-e 
the  roup  d'etat  took  j»lace,  and  he  liad  sus- 
pected the  Due  d'Aum.'de  and  Prince  Joinville 
of  hjiving  left  Claremont  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting an  attack  on  the  }>reflident  anioncr  the 
soMiers  of  the  gairison  stationed  at  Lille. 
This  suspicion  arose  from  a  communicatinn 
made  b)  him  by  tlie  editor  of  the  Morning  Pout 
(Mr.  IJorthwick),  who  stated  that  General  de 
Jlunii^iiy,  attached  to  the  French  court,  had 
given  him  the  information,  olferiiig  him  daily 
accounts  of  the  intended  militaiT  operations 
in  return  for  the  civilities  which  he  (Mr. 
Borthwick)  had  shown  to  the  royal  family  of 
France.  It  was  afterwards  declared  on  high 
autliority  that  there  was  no  foundation  what- 
ever for  the  report  that  the  Orleans  princes 
were  en;;^ai;e«l  in  any  such  i>lot;  but  though 
Palmerston  had  probably  been  too  ready  to  ac- 
cej)t  the  sus])icion  of  their  intention,  he  doubt- 
less had  sufficient  reason  to  be  sure  that,  as 


he  said, "  if  the  president  had  not  struck  when 
he  did  he  would  himself  have  been  knocked 
over.''  There  c^in  be  little  doubt  tiiat  Lord  Nor. 
manby,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  was 
himself  inclined  to  be  hostile  to  the  presideiit, 
and  we  find  Palmerston  writing  to  him  calliog 
attention  to  reports  from  several  qosrtera 
tliat  bis  social   intimacy  with  the  advene 
party  in  the  assembly  had  led  the  praudcnt 
to  infer  that  his  political  sympathies  were 
more  directed  towards  them  than  towards 
him.    ''As  to  respect  for  the  law  and  coniti- 
tution  which  you  say    ...    is  habitual  to 
Englishmen,''  he    goes    on    to  write,  ''that 
respect  belongs  to  just  and  equitable  kwi 
framed   under  a  constitution  founded  upoo 
reason,  and  consecrated  by  its  antiquity  and 
by  the  memory  of  the  long  yean  of  happinoi 
which  the  nation  lias  enjoyed  under  it;  bat  it 
is  scarcely  a  proper  application  of  these  feel- 
ings to  require  them  to  be  directed  to  tlie 
day-before-yesterday  tomfooleiy  which  the 
scatter-brained  heads  of  Marrsst  and  Tocqoe- 
ville  invented  for  the  torment  and  perplexity 
of  the  French  nation ;  and  I  must  saj  that 
the  constitution  was  more  honoursd  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.    It  WM  high 
time  to  get  rid  of  snch  childish  noosense;  and 
as  the  assembly  seemed  to  be  resolved  that  it 
should  not  be  got  rid  of  quietly  and  by  de- 
liberate alteration  and  amendment,  I  do  sot 
wonder  that  the  president  determined  to  get 
rid  of  them  as  obstacles  to  all  rational  anaogs- 
ment."   In  a  word,  it  was  Palmerston's  opioion 
that  though  the  motives  of  the  president  were 
doubtless  mixed,  and  that,  though  he  was  im- 
pelled by  ambition  and  a  belief  that  he  was 
destined  to  govern  France,  he  might  alK>  have 
felt  that,  in  the  deplorable  state  of  societr 
which  then  existed,  he  was  much  more  capable 
of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  country  than 
his  antjigoni.sts  were.    It  was  the  expression  of 
these  opinions  in  a  brief  and  emphatic  forni 
to  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  Count 
"Walewski,  which  led  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  (pu'cn,  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  of  tlie 
government,  and  compelled  the  removal  of  the 
fort»ign  minister;  but  it  is  necessary  in  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  impropriety  "with  whiA 
Palmei-ston    was    charged    that    we   shooU 
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roember  the  tt^^ttied  attitude  af  tlio  Eng- 
ish  ambasiKidor  towards  the  iww  go\'erumeut 
lof  tlie  president,  and  the  declaratiou  of  Paliocr- 
ton  that  he  did  not  regard  words  sj^ken  by 
mister  in  aocird  conversation,  and  tliere- 
nnoSOici'illj,  aa  having  any  relation  to  his 
duty  in  hia  official  capacity — a  doctrine  fvum 
which  the  Dwke  of  Wellington  and  other 
Ininistera  strongly  dissented. 
I  But  in  order  properly  to  undeiBtand  the 
litiiAtion  it  is  necessary  to  return  for  a  moment 
ko  the  subject  of  the  popular'  demonstrations 
which  had  been  made  in  London  in  favour  of 
ICoBSuth,  and  the  public  appreciation  of  the 
decided  part  Lord  Palmers  ton  had  taken  in 
lecuring  the  safety  and  subsequent  freedom  of 
Mie  Hung^arian  and  Polish  refugees  who  had 
Ped  to  Turkey,  where  the  Em]^roi'3  of  Austria 
und  Euasia  desired  that  tliey  should  be  kept 
In  durance  since  the  siilton  refused  to  deny 
Ihem  the  right  of  asyhim.    Of  course  while 

Kith  was  hen?  ho  made  a  good  many 
ica,  and  at  many  of  the  meetings  where 
Ihe  patriot  was  welcomed  the  Em[>eror8  of 
Ru^ia  and  Austria  were  spoken  of  in  any- 
thing but  nattering  terms.  "  Odious  and  de- 
testable i^ssassins"  and  "  merciless  tyrants  and 
dcsi^ots "  were  afterwards  quoted  from  some 
addresses  that  were  out  of  gratitude  sent  to 
Lord  Palmerstou  by  sympathizei-s  with  op- 
nationalities,  or  by  excited  advocates  of 
As  a  matter  of  fact^  when  Kossuth 
d  to  present  his  thanks  to  the  English 
ment  for  the  efforts  made  on  behalf  of 
ilf  and  others,  he  would  have  had  an 
twnity  of  being  personally  received  by 
^e  foreign  secretary  with  the  accordance  of 
the  ministry,  IkmI  he  not  begim  as  soon  as  he 
urived  here,  to  convene  and  attend  political 
iemoiistrations  where  he  and  othera  denounced 
Ihe  sovereigns  whose  governments  had  already 
>e<m  denounced  in  England,  and  by  more 
Jmo  one  statesman  beside  Lord  Palmerstou 
llmself.  But  as  these  sovereigns  were  on 
of  amity  with  our  own  government,  it 
e\i  to  bo  out  of  the  question  tlrnt  tmy 
IaI  reception  should  be  given  to  Kossuth 
for  th»  puqxuse  of  receiving  expressions  of  his 
^titnde^  and  a  cabinet  cauucil  having  been 
^tdd  on  the  subject,  Palmerston,  as  in  duty 


bound,  deferred  to  the  opinions  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  interview  did  not  take  place. 
When  Kossuth  left  England,  however,  the 
lUdieais  of  Finsbury  and  Islington  met  once 
more,  and  as  a  part  of  their  proceedings 
adopted  the  Jtddreases  to  the  foreign  secretary 
which  have  already  been  referred  to,  and 
apjwinted  a  deputation  to  curry  them  to  the 
foreign  office.  The  deputation  was  received 
by  I/ord  Palmerston,  who,  in  reply  to  their 
congratulations  on  the  aid  he  had  rendered 
to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  expressed  himself 
much  gratified  by  their  good  opinion,  and  said 
he  was  ftUly  aware  of  the  sympathies  of  the 
Britii^h  nation  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  Hun- 
gary] bat  of  oourse  as  the  organ  of  her 
majesty's  government^  in  friendly  aULince 
with  the  gre^nt  foreign  powers  which  had  been 
referred  to,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
should  concur  in  some  of  the  expressions  used 
in  the  addresses.  The  moral  |x>wer  of  the 
British  government  was  immense,  more  than 
jjeople  generally  imagined  ;  but  it  could  only 
be  etfective  so  long  os  the  people  and  the 
government  wrought  together.  Of  course 
these  were  words  capable  of  a  more  signifi- 
cant interpretation  than  the  speaker  intended 
tliem  to  bear,  and  they  may  well  have  caused 
the  queen  and  the  government  some  uneasi- 
ness. It  was  in  his  answer  to  the  address 
of  the  Islington  deputation,  and  whi-'n  refer- 
ring to  the  negotiations  that  had  procured 
the  liberation  of  the  refugees,  that  Palmerston 
said  "much  generalship  and  judgment  had 
been  required,  and  that  during  the  struggle  a 
good  deal  of  judicious  bottle -holding  was 
obliged  to  be  brought  into  play."  This  simile, 
borrowed  fi*om  one  of  the  now  almost  for- 
gotten accessories  of  the  prize-ring,  was  caught 
up,  and  Palmerston,  as  "  the  judicious  bottle- 
holder,"  wjis  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  cari- 
catures in  Punch  and  other  humorous  papers. 

In  the  winter  of  1850-51  Mr.  Gkdstone, 
in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  one  of  his 
children,  was  staying  at  Naples,  and  during 
his  visit,  was  so  impressed  by  the  cruelty 
and  tyranny  of  the  Neapolitan  government 
that  lit*  mrule  careful  inquiries,  visited  the 
pri«K>n8j  and  on  Ids  i-eturn  addressed  two  lettena 
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on  the  suljject  to  tb©  Earl  of  Aberdeen — letters 
whicli  made  Europe  ring  with  their  grave  and 
emphatic  denuucLitions.  These  letterSj  as  Mr* 
Gladstone  himself  lias  said,  through  the  coim- 
tenauce  giveu  to  them  by  Lord  Palmerston 
as  foreign  minister  of  Euf^^land  and  through 
the  notoriety  they  acquired,  became  a  kind  of 
historical  document,  and  they  have  therefore 
Bioce  been  reprinted-  Tliey  contained  specific 
and  deliberate  charges  against  the  Neapolitan 
government  which  proved  to  be  accurjite,  and 
though  a  reply  was  attempted  it  was  impo^ible 
to  refute  (except  in  two  or  three  comparatively 
unimportant  details)  the  accusations  which  ar* 
raigned  the  King  of  Naples  before  the  jndg* 
ment  of  the  civilized  world.  Without  entering 
into  the  inquiry  whether  the  government  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  one  of  force  and  without  a 
title,  or  was  a  legal  one,  Mr.  Gladstone  brought 
\m  indictment  at  once  by  say  in  g,  *' There  is 
a  general  impression  that  the  organization  of 
the  governments  of  Southern  Italy  is  defective 
— that  the  administration  of  justice  is  tainted 
with  corruption— that  instances  of  abnse  or 
cruelty  among  subordinate  public  function- 
aries are  not  nu common,  and  that  political 
offences  are  punish fd  with  severity  and  with 
no  great  regard  to  the  forms  of  justice.  I 
advert  to  this  vague  supposition  of  &  given 
state  of  things  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that 
had  it  been  accurate  I  shoukl  have  spared 
myself  this  labour,  The  difference  between 
the  faintest  outline  that  a  moments  handling 
of  the  ftoncil  sketches,  and  the  deepest  colour- 
ing of  the  most  elaborately  finished  portrait, 
but  feebly  illtiatrates  the  relation  of  these 
vague  sup  positions  to  the  actual  truth  of  tJie 
Neapolitan  case.  It  ts  not  mete  imperfection, 
not  corruption  in  low  quartensj  not  occasional 
severity  that  I  am  about  to  deacribe;  it  ta 
incessant,  systematic,  deliherato  violation  of 
the  law  by  the  power  appointed  to  watch  over 
and  maintain  it. 

"  It  is  such  violation  of  human  and  written 
law  as  this,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
violating  every  other  law,  unwritten  and 
eternal,  human  and  divine;  it  is  the  wholesitle 
persecution  of  virtue,  when  united  with  in* 
tclligenoe,  operating  npon  such  a  scale  that 
entire  oloasea  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  its  I 


objecti  so  that  the  government  is  in  bilteri 
cruel,  as  well  m  utterly  illegal,  bostility  td 
whatever  tu  the  nation  really  lives  and  movta, 
and  fonna  the  main  »pring  of  practical  pn>- 
gress  and  improvement ;  it  h  the  awful  pro- 
fanation of  public  i*eligion,  by  ita  notoricnsi 
alliance  in  the  governing  powers  with  the 
viohition  of  every  moral  rule  under  the  stima- 
lants  of  fear  and  vengcanci? ;  it  h  the  perfect 
prostitution  of  the  judici;d  office  wliich  tu» 
made  it,  under  veils  only  too  threadltare  and 
tran8|x<ireDt,  tlie  degraded  recipiexit  of  ibe 
vilest  and  clumsiest  forgeries^  gr»t  n[>  wiiftiU? 
and  deliberately,  by  the  immediate  »dvis«r9  of 
the  crown  for  the  purpose  of  destroving  the 
peace,  the  freedom,  avc,  and  even,  if  not  by 
capital  sentences,  the  life  of  men  amongst  the 
most  virtuotia,  upright,  intelltgentp  dtstin* 
guisheil,  and  refined  of  the  whole  commvadfj; 
it  is  the  sav8ge  and  cowardly  sjatcEHk  of  tmofal 
as  well  as  in  a  lower  degree  of  pbysicai  tor- 
ture, through  whicli  the  sentences  obtainid 
from  the  debased  courts  of  justice  are  carried 
into  effect 

**The  effect  of  all  this  is  a  total  inversion  oC 
all  the  moral  and  social  ideas,  Law,  instead 
of  being  respected,  is  o<linus.  Forte,  and  not 
affection,  is  the  foundation  of  govenmient. 
There  ia  no  association^  but  a  vioLetii  antji^ 
nism,  between  the  idea  of  freedom  and  that 
of  order.  The  governing  power,  which  teochei  ' 
of  itself  that  it  is  the  image  of  (*od  npdo 
earth,  is  clothed  in  the  view  of  the  oitr- 
whelming  majority  of  the  thinking  |*nblic 
with  all  the  vices  for  its  attributc<i.  I  hate 
seen  and  heani  the  strong  and  too  tniv  ex- 
pression used,  '  This  is  the  itegatioiD  of  God 
erected  into  a  system  of  government  *" 

It  was  the  general  belief  that  iher*  were 
between  fifteen  or  twenty  and  thirty  thousaad 
prisoners  for  jK^litical  offenctfs  In  the  kinsrl^^wi 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  but  the  govemm«-ut  ^\\h* 
held  all  a€curat4?  infonnation  on  the  S4ibj«et 
It  appeared,  however,  that  a  good  deal  wa» 
known— because  of  the  enormooa  ctvadi  d 
persons  confined  in  certain  p  '  inaift* 

sequence  of  the  numbers  of    ia\$ 

had  been  missed  fmm  variotia  Incalitica, 
Naples  alone  some  hnndrcda  wrrci  imd^rlb* 
dictment  capitally^  and  when  Mr.  GUdxtaac 
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qaitletl  ihii  |jlAce  i\  trial  was  expected  to  come 
on  iui mediately  in  which  th«  number  charged 
b^twe^n  four  and  five  huiidred.  Nearly 
thoae  who  had  form«?d  the  ^*  oppositiuu  '^ 
In  the  chamber  of  deputies  were  iu  prison  and 
ta  exile.  After  the  regular  foriDation  of  a 
fiopuUr  representative  chamber*  iiud  its  sup- 
presioti  iu  the  teeth  of  the  kw,  the  govern- 
ment of  Naples  ha*!  consummated  its  audacity 
by  putting  into  prison,  or  driving  int^baniah- 
ment  for  the  sake  of  escaping  prison,  an 
ual  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 

rle. 
The  law  of  Naples  antwor  to  and  inde- 
pendent uf  the  constitution  required  that 
piarsoiia]  liberty  should  be  inviolable  except 
under  a  wanant  from  a  court  of  justice 
authorised  for  the  purpose ;  but  in  utter  de- 
fiance of  that  law  tlie  government,  of  which 
the  prefect  of  police  was  an  important  mem- 
ber, through  the  agents  of  that  def>artment, 
watched  and  dogged  the  pcoj>le,  jiaiil  domi- 
cilbry  visits,  very  commonly  at  night,  ran- 
sacked houses,  seizing  papem  and  effects  and 
'ing  up  floors  at  pleasure  under  pretence  of 
ing  for  arms,  and  imprisoned  men  by  the 
acoiie,  hy  the  hundred,  by  the  thousand,  with- 
oat  any  w*arrant  whatever,  sometimes  even 
without  any  written  authority  at  all,  or  any- 
thing beyond  the  word  of  a  policeman;  con- 
stantly without  any  statement  whatever  of 
the  nature  of  the  ulTence.  Men  were  arresteil 
not  because  they  had  committed  or  were  be- 
lieved to  have  committed  any  offence,  but 
bftcausc  they  were  persons  whom  it  waa 
thought  convenient  to  get  rid  of,  and  against 
whom  therefore  i»ome  chiirge  must  be  found 
or  fabricated.  The  first  process  commonly 
was  to  seize  and  imprison  them ;  and  to  seize 
and  carry  off  books,  papers,  or  whatever  else 
the  deeded  hirelings  chose.  The  correspond- 
i!Ooe  of  tlic  prisoner  was  then  examined,  and 
be  hiitiself  was  examined  upon  it  in  secret 
without  any  intimation  of  the  chai'ges,  which 
in  fact  (lid  not  tben  exii^L  In  that  examina- 
tion he  wa^  allowed  no  assii^tance  wdiatever, 
nor  had  he  at  tliat  stage  any  power  of  com- 
munication with  a  leg^d  adviser;  he  was  not 
examined  only,  but  (and  this  ^Ir.  Gladstone 
Mid  he  knew  to  be  the  case)  ioeulted  at  w  ill 


and  in  the  grossest  manner,  under  pretence  of 
examination,  by  the  officers  of  police*  Thia 
was  essential  to  the  system,  of  which  the 
essential  aim  was  to  create  a  charge.  For 
months,  or  for  a  year,  or  for  two  years  or 
three  as  the  case  might  be,  these  prisoners 
were  detfiined  before  their  trials,  but  very 
generally  for  the  longer  terms,  and  this  in 
the  case  of  men  wlio  had  been  arrested  not 
by  hiw  but  in  defiance  of  law,  and  against 
whom  were  employed  not  only  false  cbarges 
fabricated  by  the  examiners,  but  even  pur- 
chased perjurers  as  witnesses,  and  if  necessary 
forged  writings.  Suppose  nine -tent  ha  of  the 
charges  were  too  absurd  to  stand  even  before 
the  Neapolitan  courts,  there  remained  one- 
tenth  not  absolutely  self -contradictory,  and 
the  prisoner  was  not  allowed  to  bring  any 
rebutting  or  counter  evidence.  The  manner 
in  which  the  dtttsnuti  were  treated  during  the 
h)ng  and  awful  period  of  apprehension  and 
diamay  lietween  their  illegal  seizure  and  their 
illegal  trial  was  horrible.  The  prisons  uf  Naples 
were,  as  was  well  known,  another  name  for 
the  extreme  of  filth  antl  hoiror.  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  really  seen  something  of  them,  but  not  the 
worat*  He  had  seen  *'  the  official  doctors,  not 
going  to  the  sick  prisoners,  but  the  sick 
prisoners,  men  almost  with  death  on  their 
faces,  toiling  up-staira  to  them  at  that  charnel- 
house  of  the  Yicaria,  because  the  lower  regions 
cl  such  a  palace  of  darkness  are  too  foul  and 
loathsome  to  allow  it  to  be  expected  that  pro- 
fessional men  should  consent  to  earn  bread  by 
entering  them.^^  Though  the  black-bread  was 
coarse  to  the  hiat  degree  it  w^as  sound,  but  the 
soup  wdiich  alone  formed  tlie  rest  of  the  diet 
was  so  nauseous  that  nothing  but  the  extreme 
of  hunger  could  overcome  the  repugnance  of 
nature  to  it  The  £lth  of  the  prisons  was 
bei^stly.  The  officers  hardly  ever  entered 
them  except  at  night.  The  prisoners  who 
were  politically  accused  were  placed  indis- 
criminately with  murderers,  thieves,  and  or- 
dinary criminals,  some  condemned  and  others 
uncondemned;  not  a  chain  upon  a  man  of 
them,  not  an  officer  nearer  than  at  the  end  of 
many  apartments,  with  many  locked  doors 
and  gratings  between  them  and  the  prisoners 
and  the  visitor;  but  Mn  GLidstone  says  there 
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waa  uot  only  nothing  to  dread  l^tit  that  there 
was  even  a  good  deal  of  politeness  to  him  as  a 
atntnger.  The  prisoners  were  a  aelf-governed 
community,  the  main  authority  bein^  that  of 
the  ffamcrriHir  the  metD  of  most  celebrity 
among  them  for  audacious  crime.  Employ- 
ment they  had  none.  That  swarm  of  human 
beings  all  slept  in  a  long  low  vaulted  room, 
having  no  light  except  from  a  single  and  veiy 
moderate  sized  grating  at  one  end.  There 
waa  a  crowd  of  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred prisoners  at  this  place.  The  politicid 
prisoners  had  by  payment  the  privilege  of  h 
separate  chamber  for  sleeping,  but  thei^e  was 
no  division  among  them.  From  the  7th  of 
December  to  the  3d  of  February  Pironte,  who 
had  been  a  judge  and  was  still  a  gentleman, 
and  who  waa  found  guilty  on  or  about  the 
last-named  day>  spent  bis  whole  days  and 
nights,  except  when  on  his  trial,  with  two 
other  men  in  a  cell  at  the  Yicaiia,  about  eight 
feet  square,  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
with  no  light  except  a  grating  at  the  top  of 
the  wtdl  out  of  which  they  could  not  see. 
Within  the  space  of  these  eight  feet  Pironte 
and  hia  companions  were  confined  during 
these  two  mouths.  Neither  for  mass  Dor  for  any 
other  purpose  whatsoever  were  they  aOowed 
to  quit  it  This  was  in  Naples,  where,  by 
universal  consent,  matters  were  better  than 
in  the  provinces,  and  was  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man, a  lawyer,  a  judge,  accused  but  uncon- 
demned.  There  waa  another  case  of  wjiich 
Mr.  Gladstone  heard  on  indubitable  evidence, 
tliat  of  the  Baron  Porcari,  accused  of  having 
ha^i  a  share  in  the  Calabrian  insurrection,  and 
awaiting  his  trial  in  the  Maachio  of  latria,  a 
dungeon  without  light  and  at  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  He  waa 
never  allowed  to  quit  it  day  or  night,  and  no 
ou©  was  permitted  to  visit  him  except  his 
wife — once  a  fortnight.  There  were  other 
strikingly  illustrative  cases,  sb  that  of  Settem- 
brini,  a  man  of  high  and  pure  character,  who 
was  convicted,  and  though  the  capital  sentence 
was  not  executed,  was  reserved  for  captivity 
on  a  sea-girt  rock  where  there  was  sufficient 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  would  be  subjected  to 
torture  by  the  thrusting  of  sharp  instraments 
under  the  finger  nails,     There  waa  Faucitano, 


who  was  condemned  to  deAtb  (t})ougU  at  the 
kst  moment  a  reprieve  was  obtained  fv»r  him)  j 
on  the  charge  of  an  intention  to  destroy,  by 
means    of    some     terrible    explosive  sgvnts*  I 
several  of  the  ministers  and   oUier  per%iN>n#. 
Tlie  foundation  for  the  charge  waa  llial  he  | 
had  in  his  breast-pocket  on  some  great  ptihUc 
occasion  a  single  bottle,  which  exploded  there:  | 
without  injuring  him  in  life  or  limb*    Tb«?  * 
chief  example  of  the  monstrous  tyramiy  nut} 
contiption  which  Mr.  Gladstone  exposed  was  I 
that  of  Baron  Carlo  Poerio,  formerly  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  under  the  constitu* 
tion,  and  holding  one  of  the  most  prominent 
poi^i lions  in  the  Neapolitan  parhjunent. 

The  history  of  Ids  arrest  (we  &re  malnlj  I 
quoting  Mr,  Gladstone*3  own  worda  in  ihwe 
extmcts  from  his  lettei-s  to  the  Earl  of  Aher-  I 
deen),  the  history  of  his  arrest  afl  detailed  by 
himself  in  his  address  of  Feb.  8,  185(V  to  his  j 
judges, dcaerves  at tention.  The  evening  before  I 
it  (July  18, 184D)  a  letter  waa  left  at  his  hotwe 
by  a  petBon  unknown  conceived  in  these  terms: 
**Fly;  and  fly  with  speed.  You  sre  betmyvci. 
The  government  is  already  in  poaMaiMi  of 
your  correspondence  with  the  Marqnts  Dt«^QlK 
etti.  From  one  who  loves  yoa  much."  Hid 
he  fled  it  woidd  have  been  proof  of  guHt, 
ample  for  those  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking. 
But  he  was  awart}  of  this,  and  did  not  ij. 
Moreover,  no  sucli  correspondence  extslcd* 
On  the  19th,  about  four  in  the  aftemooni  two  I 
persons,  presenting  themselves  at  his  door 
under  a  false  title,  obtained  entry,  and  *n- 
nuonced  to  him  that  ho  wa«  arrested  in  nrute 
of  a  verbal  oinler  of  Pcccheneda,  the  prefect  d 
police.  He  protested  in  vain ;  the  houae  mt 
ransacked;  he  was  carried  into  solitary  oon- 
finement.  He  demanded  to  be  examined  and 
to  know  the  cause  of  his  arre»t  within  iwttity* 
four  hours,  according  to  law,  bat  in  vain.  Sc 
early,  however,  as  ou  the  sixth  day  he  wu 
brought  before  the  ComnLissar^^  ^[addalooi 
and  a  letter,  with  the  seal  unbr  fill 

into  his  hands.     It  was  addressfc  ,  ^ 

he  was  told  that  it  had  come  under  oorcr  b»  t 
friend  uf  the  Marquis  Dr;  '^^^ 

the  cover  had  been  openeii  jfl 

odicer  of  the  |K>liee,  who  happened  to  hMte 
the  same  name  though  a  different  moMP^ 
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who,  OQ  perceiving  wLiit  wiis  witlib, 
Dtletl  both  to  tbo  iiutliorititiK.  Poerio  was 
deaired  to  opeu  it,  and  did  open  it,  iu  the 
presence  of  the  comraiaaary.  Thus  far  notliiiig 
oould  be  iDore  elaborate  and  cart^ful  than  tlie 
amujgeinent  of  the  procee<litig.  But  moik 
tbd  sequel.  The  matter  of  tlie  letter  of  coorae 
was  highly  treiusoimble ;  it  aunounced  an  in> 
vajiioa  by  Garibaldi,  fixed  a  conference  with 
Mazzini,  and  referred  to  a  correspondence 
willi  Lord  Paluieraton  (whose  name  was  miser- 
ably mangled),  who  promised  to  aid  a  proxi- 
nmVi  revolution.  **I  {jerceived  at  once,*'  said 
Poerio,  "that  the  handi^Titing  of  Dragonetti 
was  vilely  imitated,  and  I  said  so,  remarking 
that  the  intemal  evidence  of  sheer  forgery 
was  higher  than  any  amount  of  material  prooi 
whatever.''  Dragouetti  waa  one  of  the  mo»t 
■ooomplished  of  Italians ;  whereas  ibis  letter 
was  full  of  bhmders^  both  of  grammar  and 
Bpelling*  There  were,  Mr*  Gladstone  ahowcd, 
other  absurditiea;  such  aa  the  signature  of 
name^  surname^  and  title  in  full,  and  the  trans- 
misaion  of  such  a  letter  by  the  ordinary  post 
of  Naples.  Poerio  bad  among  his  papers  cer- 
tain genuine  letteni  of  Dragonetti's;  they  were 
produced  and  compared  with  this,  and  the 
forgery  stood  confessed*  Upon  the  detection 
of  this  monstrous  iniquity  wlmt  iii^^  were 
taken  by  the  government  to  avenge— not 
Poerio — but  public  justice  i  None  whatever; 
the  papers  were  simply  laid  aside.^  *'  1  have 
taken  this  detail  fi'om  Poerio  tnmseli  in  his 
defence ;  but  all  Naples  knows  the  story,  and 
knows  it  with  disgust*  Poerio^s  jmpers  fur- 
oiahed  no  matter  of  jiccusatiou.     It  was  thus 

ry  to  forge  again ;  or  rather,  perhaps 
I  act  upon  forgeries  which  had  been  prepared, 
Twat  which  were  at  first  deemed  inferior  to  the 
Dragonetti  letter.  A  person  named  Jervolino, 
H  disapiJointed  applicant  for  some  low  otiice, 

en  selected  for  the  work  both  of  espion- 
of  perjury;  and  Poerio  was  now  ac- 
cumhI,  under  information  from  him,  of  being 
the  chi«:fs  of  a  republican  set,  deuomi- 

the  Umt^  Itaiiana,  and  of  an  intention 


*  Kol,  M  Ur.  Olndttoae  tupposed  wbca  writing  hit  flnt 
Ivtler.  lluil  It  irai  Atiuidoaed.  1 1  wu  kept  ovtir  for  f uturx* 
eeaildefvtloo,   uid  DragotietU^  ualricd,  wb«   ke|it  ia 


to  murder  tJie  king.  He  demanded  to  be  con- 
fronted with  his  accuser.  He  had  long  before 
known,  and  named  Jervolino  to  his  fiicu<ls  aa 
having  falsely  denounced  him  to  the  govern- 
ment; but  the  authorities  refused  to  confront 
them ;  the  name  waa  not  even  told  him ;  he 
went  from  one  prison  to  another;  he  w*a8  oon- 
tiJied,  as  he  alleges,  in  places  (it  for  iilthy 
brutes  rather  than  men ;  he  was  cut  off  from 
the  sight  of  friends;  even  his  mother,  his  sole 
remaining  neai*  relation  iu  the  country,  w:« 
not  jiermitted  to  see  blm  for  two  mouths  to- 
gether. Thus  he  passed  some  seven  or  eight 
moutlis  in  total  ignorance  of  any  evidence 
against  him  or  of  thoee  who  gave  it.  During 
that  interval  Signor  Antonio  de'  Duchi  di 
Sant:»  Vito  came  to  him  and  told  him  the 
government  knew  all;  but  that  if  be  woidd 
confess  his  life  would  be  spared.  He  demanded 
of  hia  judges  on  his  trial  that  Santo  Vito 
should  bo  examined  as  to  this  statement ;  of 
course  it  waa  not  done.  But  more  than  tiiia. 
Signor  Pcecheneda  himself,  the  director  of  the 
poUce  and  holding  the  station  of  a  cabinet 
minii^ter  of  the  king,  went  repeatedly  to  the 
prison,  summoned  divers  prisoners,  and  with 
flagrant  illegality  examined  tliem  liimself, 
without  witnesses  and  without  record.  One 
of  these  wiis  Carafa.  By  one  deposition  of 
tliia  Carafii,  who  was  a  man  of  noble  family, 
it  was  declared  that  Pecchenedahimeelf  assured 
him  his  matter  should  be  very  easily  arranged 
if  he  wtiuld  only  testify  to  Poeiio's  acquain- 
tance with  certain  i^volutionaty  handbills. 
It  could  not  be;  and  the  cabinet  minister  took 
leave  of  Carafa  with  the  words — *  Very  well, 
sir;  you  wish  to  destroy  yourself;  I  leave  you 
to  your  fate.  .  .  J  Besides  the  denunzia  or 
accusation  of  Jervolino,  on  wliich  the  trial 
ultimately  turned,  thei*e  wio*  against  Poerio 
the  evidence  given  by  Romeo,  a  printer  and 
co-accused,  to  the  effect  tliat  he  had  heard 
another  pei^ou  mention  Poerio  as  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  sect.  The  value  of  tiiis  evidence 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  tliat  it  in- 
cluded along  with  Poerio  two  of  the  i>ersons 
(htn  ministers.  It  was  a  fact  abamloued  as 
worthless,  for  it  spoke  of  Poerio  as  chief  in 
the  sect;  but  this  was  in  contradiction  with 
Jervolino,  and  the  charge  of  membcr^ip  only 
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was  proBeciiteil  agarust  hmu  Hie  priaouer 
in  no  way  took  beitetit  frotu  the  explosiou  or 
failure  of  ruij  clia*irge;  aJl  proceedings  \Vi?nt  ou 
the  principle  that  the  duty  of  government  wau 
to  prove  guilt,  by  memia  true  or  false,  and 
that  public  justice*  had  no  interest  in  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  innocent.  There  wiw  idso  the 
teatimony  of  Margherita,  another  of  the  CO* 
accused.  He  declared  also  that  as  a  member 
of  this  republican  and  revolutionary  sect 
Poerio  was  one  of  those  who  contended  for 
maintaining  the  monarchical  constitution;  and 
that  he  was  accoi-dingly  expelled !  On  tlik 
ground,  not  to  mention  others,  the  evidence  of 
Margherita  was  unavailable.  It  ia  too  easy 
to  understand  why  these  effort*  were  made  by 
tlie  co-accused  at  inculpating  Poerio  and  other 
men  of  consideration.  But  they  did  not  Issue 
in  relief  to  the  parties  who  made  ihem^  |ier» 
haps  because  their  work  was  so  ill  executed, 
or  even  their  treachery  not  thought  genuine. 
MarghenU  was  confined  at  Nisida,  in  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  same  room  with  those  whom  he 
hod  denounced^  Nay  he  had  actmJly  been 
chained  to  one  of  them.  The  accusation  then 
of  Jervolino  formed  the  sole  real  basis  of  the 
triid  and  condemnation  of  Poerio*  The  matter 
of  the  accusation  wna  that  Jervolino  having 
failed  to  obtain  an  ofike  through  Poerio,  he 
asked  him  to  enrol  him  in  the  sect  of  the 
Uuit^  Italianaj  that  Poerio  put  him  in  charge 
of  a  person  named  Att'uiasio,  who  Wiia  then 
to  take  him  to  another  of  the  prisoners  name^l 
Nisco,  that  he  might  be  admitted;  that  Nisco 
sent  him  to  a  third  person  named  Ambrosio, 
who  initiated  him.  He  could  not  recollect 
any  of  the  forms  nor  the  oath  of  the  sc^t !  CJf 
the  certificate  or  diploma,  or  of  the  meetings 
whicli  the  rules  ol  the  sect  when  iiublishe<l 
(as  the  government  professed  to  have  found 
them)  proved  to  be  indiBpensable  for  all  its 
membera,  he  knew  nothing  whatever ! 

**IIow  did  he  know,  said  Poerio,  that  I  was 
of  the  sect  when  he  asked  me  to  admit  him? 
No  answer.  If  I,  being  a  minister  of  the 
crown  at  the  time,  was  also  a  member  of  the 
sect,  could  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  h.ive  hiui 
thus  referred  to  one  person,  and  another,  and 
a  third  for  admission?  No  answer.  Why  has 
not  Ambrosio,  who  admitted  him,  been  mo- 


lested by  the  goveiu ineut  J  Na  j^sufwar,  CcHild 
I  be  a  sectarian  when,  as  a  miniitert  I  wm 
decried  and  reviled  by  the  exalted  jarty  in  all 
their  journiUs  for  holding  fast  l»y  the  consti- 
ttttional  monarchy  \  No  answer*  Nay,  »acb 
Wits  the  impudent  i«tupitlity  of  ;i  ^  er, 
that  in  detailing  the  coniidenc«2S  v  i  j^ 

as  he  said,  had  made  to  him,  Ik;  fixed  Lbi)  hstk 
of  them  on  May  29,  1S49,  upon  w  hicb  Pwm 
showed  that  on  May  22,  or  seven  day;*  bvf uir, 
he  was  in  pos^session  of  a  written  report  nn^ 
aecus;ition,  made  by  Jervolino,  as  the  appoinied 
spy  upon  him,  to  tlie  police;  tiiid  yet  irith  this 
in  his  hand  he  still  continued  to  ttuJce  hiiu  a 
political  con&dant !  Such  was  a  speciinett  of 
the  tissue  of  JervuUno's  evid«ooe:  m(^  iH 
CO n  trad  tct ions  and  abiiUf  ^11  ties,  Jervolino  hAcl 
shortly  before  been  a  beggar,  lie  now  appeared 
well  dressed  and  in  good  condition*  I  \mr^ 
stated  that  tlie  multitude  of  witnessos  eUIcd 
by  the  accused  in  exculpation  wene  in  do  cam 
but  one  allowed  to  be  called.  That  one,  as  I 
have  learned  it,  was  this : — Poerio  alleged  thai 
a  certain  arch-priest  declared  JcrvoUno  had 
told  him  he  received  a  pension  of  twelve  ducftt* 
a  month  from  the  govemment  for  the  aeetBA- 
tions  he  was  making  agaizist  Poerio;  and  thf 
arch -priest  on  the  prisoners  demand  wji»  ex- 
am i n  ed.  The  arch  -priest  con  fi  mi ed  tlie  slaie> 
ment,  and  mentioned  two  more  of  his  reUttt«i 
who  could  do  the  same.  In  another  csistf  I 
have  heard  that  six  persons  to  whom  a  pritoaer 
appended  as  witnesses  in  excuIj.iation  wtw 
thereupon  themselves  arrested/* 

Not  only  was  false  evidence  thus  prDcott^ 
and  upheld,  but  the  official  and  ftirmal  pro- 
cedure of  a  proj:>erly  orgjmijted  court  of  Uw 
was  disregarded.  It  wtta  objected  witii  ubriuos 
force  that  as  Poerio  was  a  minister  and  a 
member  of  the  Clniml)er  of  Deputioi  at  thr 
time  of  his  allege tl  otlenocs^  llie  court  bctfort 
which  he  w^as  brought  was  incomr  '  •  '  '  ^ry 
him,  fis  by  an  article  of   the  <  d 

statute  idl  such  charges  were  to  hv  tnc^  1} 
the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  eXce}jitoU  »!• 
rejected,  and  the  rejection  coufimaed  tip«ii 
appeal.   But m> other obj  ' 

in  which  it  was  met  8li< 
the  whole  proceeding.     It  hnd  l^iteo 
that  the  prisonets  liad  consfiirod  agaii 
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liv'cs  of  some  uf  the  miuisters,  ainoug  whom 
Wiin  the  judge  Navarro,  tlie  preaideut  of  the 
court,  and  even  he,  corrupt  and  inisci-upulous 
113  he  WAS,  had  such  u  doubt  of  the  le^^ality  of 
hi!ialttiij<^  to  try  prisuuors  for  an  alleged  crime 
of  which  he  wiia  himself  to  havw  beeti  the  vic- 
tim, that  he  said  he  would  be  guided  by  the 
ve&t  of  the  court  whether  he  should  retire  or 
not.  The  court  immediately  decided  that  he 
sbouhi  sit  and  judge  these  men  upou  a  charge 
including  the  allegation  of  their  intent  to 
murder  him;  and  fined  the  prisoners  and  their 
couustd  100  ducatH  for  takiug  the  objection ! 
ThiM  decision  also  was  confirmed  upon  apf)eij, 
tlioagh  tmder  the  law  of  Naples,  if  he  had 
eveti  within  five  years  beeo  engaged  in  any 
criminal  suit  as  a  party  agiiih»t  thtrnjie  could 
not  have  sjit.  Navarro  afterwards  voted  fur 
coudem nation  and  for  the  fievereat  forms  of 
punishment.  It  was  his  expressed  opinion 
that  all  j^ersona  charged  by  the  king'a  govern- 
ment o tight  to  be  found  guilty,  and  Jlr,  Glad- 
filone  WQA  told  and  fully  belie ve<J  tliat  Poerio, 
who^  aise  was  a  pretty  strong  one  even  for 
the  Neapolitan  judges,  would  liave  been  ac- 
i]ultt<-Hl  by  tt  division  of  four  to  four  (,Huch  h 
the  humane  provision  of  the  law  in  cases  of 
equality)  had  not  Navarro, by  the  distinct  use 
of  intimidation,  that  is  of  threats  of  dismis9;vl^ 
to  a  judge  whose  Dame  has  been  mentioned, 
procured  the  numbers  nceessaiy  for  a  sentence. 
*"  But  I  need  not,"  continues  ^Ir  Uladstone,**go 
into  theae  foul  recesses.  I  stand  u|)on  the 
fact  that  Navarro,  whose  life,  according  to  the 
ifvidenca  for  the  charge,  waa  aimed  at  by  the 
prisoners,  sat  as  presiident  of  the  court  tliat 
tried  them  fur  their  lives;  and  I  ask  whether 
language  can  exaggerate  the  state  of  tilings  in 
a  cuuntry  where  such  enormities  are  perpe* 
trated  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment I"  Even  80  ordinary  a  test  of  evidence 
as  for  a  witncis  to  be  required  to  i>oint  out 
aiuont;  a  number  of  the  accused  the  pei*son 
against  whoin  he  brought  a  [larticular  chaj'ge 
was  refused  by  the  court,  and  in  one  instance, 
where  the  counsel  challengcil  a  witness  to 
point  out  the  man  of  whose  proceedings  he 
wjm  ujK?aking,  the  judge  Navan*o,  uifecting 
not  to  hear  the  question,  called  out  to  tliat 
liartlinilar  prisoner  by  nait)^,  to  stand  up,  im  the 


court  had  a  question  to  ask  him,  and  then  in- 
formed the  counsel  that  he  could  go  on  with 
his  examination,  "A  laugh  of  bitter  mockery 
ran  tlirough  the  court." 

Three  of  the  forty-one  prisoners  in  the  case 
were  condemned  to  deatli — Settembrini,  Agre- 
eti,  and  Faucitano;  Prieria  was  condemned  to 
twenty -four  years  of  ironSi  but  it  would  »[>- 
pear  that  the  'sentence  to  double  irons  for 
life  waa  commuted,  A  strange  error  is  stated 
to  have  occurred.  It  seems  that  the  Nea- 
politan law  humanely  provided  that  when 
three  pereons  were  found  guilty  capitally  the 
sentence  could  be  pronounced  only  on  one; 
but  that  this  was  forgotten  by  the  judges, 
and  only  found  out  by  the  procurator-general 
or  some  other  party  after  they  thought  they 
had  Jinisihed,  It  waa  stated  that  Settembiini 
and  Agresti  received  as  of  mexcy  a  reprieve  to 
which  they  were  entitled  as  of  right,  and  that 
Fauci Lmo  had  his  punialiment  conmiuLed  be- 
cause of  a  threat  of  the  withdtiiwal  of  certain 
useful  support  to  the  government  if  he  were 
made  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty.  Tlie 
actual  punishments  inflicted  on  the  |uiaonei'3, 
however,  wei-e  full  of  horrible  vrueltiea,  Tho«e 
who  were  consigned  to  the  Bagno  of  Nisida 
were  allowed  to  see  their  friends  ou^ide  the 
prison  but  one  lialf-hour  a  week,  and  that  v,tm 
the  only  time  that  they  were  not  confined 
exclusively  within  the  widls,  sixteen  of  them, 
night  aud  day,  in  a  single  roi.tm  fourteen  feet  by 
ten  and  eight  feet  high;  and  a  small  yard  for 
exeiHjise.  When  the  beds  were  let  down  at 
night  there  was  no  space  whatever  between 
them  ;  they  could  only  get  out  at  the  foot,  and 
being  chained  two  and  two,  only  in  pairs.  In 
this  room  they  had  to  cook  or  prepare  what 
food  waa  sent  them  by  the  kindness  of  their 
friends.  On  one  side  the  level  of  the  ground 
was  over  the  top  of  the  room,  it  therefore  reeked 
with  damp,  and  from  this,  tried  with  long  con- 
finement, they  suffered  greatly.  There  was  one 
unglazed  window,  and  that  in  a  climate  where 
it  is  always  considered  essential  to  health  to 
have  the  mciina  of  excluding  the  0{>en  air 
before  sunrise  or  after  sunset,  when  there  are 
often  gi-eat  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  Eaclt 
man  wore  a  strong  leatJiern  girth  round  his 
hi]ie«    To  this  were  secured  the  upper  ends  of 
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two  chains.  One  chain  of  four  long  and  heavy 
links  descended  to  a  kind  of  double  ring  fixed 
round  the  ankle :  the  second  chain  consisted 
of  eight  links,  each  of  the  same  weight  and 
length  with  tbe  four,  and  this  united  the 
prisoners  together  so  that  they  could  stand 
about  six  feet  apart.  Neither  of  these  chains 
foas  undone  day  or  night.  The  political  pris- 
oner was  dressed  like  the  common  felon  in 
rough  and  coarse  red  jacket  and  dark  trou- 
sers, and  with  a  small  cap  on  his  head.  The 
trousers  buttoned  all  the  way  up,  that  they 
might  be  removed  at  night  without  disturb- 
ing tlie  chains,  tlie  shorter  of  which  was  said 
to  weigh  sixteen  and  seventeen  English 
pounds.  The  condition  of  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, of  integrity,  and  refinement,  thus  man- 
acled to  a  fellow-prisoner  of  whom  he  knew 
nothing,  and  who  might  be  really  a  criminal, 
must  be  imagined.  It  may  be  imagined  too 
what  additional  barbarities  were  inflicted  by 
the  action  of  brutal  oficials — in  one  case  a 
governor  was  living  with  a  woman  of  pro- 
fligate character,  who  interposed  to  prevent 
the  friends  of  prisoners  visiting  them  in  their 
captivity,  and  caused  a  guard  to  be  dismissed 
for  not  taking  the  infant  from  the  arms  of  the 
wife  of  a  prisoner  before  allowing  her  to  enter. 
The  health  of  the  captives  8ufi*ered  greatly, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  young  often  grew 
prematurely  old.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  seen 
Poerio  in  December  during  his  trial,  and  he 
would  not  have  known  him  in  prison  at 
Nisida,  so  greatly  was  he  altered.  He  would 
not  implore  the  king  for  pardon  for  crimes 
that  he  had  never  committed,  nor  would  he 
permit  his  mother  to  do  so  though  it  was 
suggested  to  him  from  an  authoritative  quar- 
ter. That  mother  was  losing  her  mental 
powers  under  the  weight  of  her  sorrow  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  saw  her  afterwards  at  Naples, 
and  at  a  still  later  period,  Poerio  was  taken  from 
Nisida  to  Ischia,  and  it  was  believed  tliat  the 
object  was  to  remove  him  from  any  probable 
communication  with  his  friends,  and  by  wear- 
ing his  life  away  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  was 
one  of  those  whose  mental  power  was  to  be 
feared,  but  to  send  whom  to  the  scaffold  would 
raise  an  outcry  dangerous  to  the  government. 
Of  Poerio's  character  Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate 


is  sufficient.   '^  His  father  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer.    He  himself  is  a  refined  and  accom- 
plished gentleman,  a  copious  and  eloquent 
speaker,  a  respected  and  blameless  character. 
.     .     .    He  is  strictly  a  constitutionalist^  and 
while  I  refrain    from   examining  into   the 
shameful  chapter  of  Neapolitan  histoiy  which 
that  word  might  open,  I  must  beg  yon  to 
remember  that  the  strict  meaning  of  that 
word  is  just  the  same  there  as  here;  that  it 
signifies  a  person  opposed  in   heart  to  all 
violent  measures  from  whatever  quarter,  and 
having  for  his  political  creed  the  maintenance 
of  the  monarchy  on  its  legal  basis  by  legal 
means  and  with  all  the  civilizing  improvements 
of  laws  and  establishments  which  may  tend  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  community. 
.    .    .    I  must  say  that  the  condemnation  of 
such  a  man  for  treason  is  a  proceeding  just  aa 
much  conformable  to  the  laws  of  truth,  justice, 
decency,  and  fair-play,  and  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  community,  in  fact  just  as  great 
and  gross  an  outrage  on  them  all,  as  would  be 
a  like  condemnation  in  this  country  of  any  of 
our  best  known  public  men.  Lord  John  Roa- 
sell,  or  Lord  Lansdowne,  or  Sir  James  Graham, 
or  yourself.     I  will  not  say  it  is  precisely  the 
same  as  respects  his  rank  and  position,  but 
tliey  have  scarcely  any  public  man  who  stands 
higher,  nor  is  there  any  one  of  the  names  I 
have  mentioned  dearer  to  the  English  nation 
— perhaps  none  so  dear — as  is  that  of  Poerio 
to  his  Neapolitan  fellow-countrymen.''  In  his 
second  letter  Mr.  Gladstone  went  more  deepl/ 
into  the  subject  of  the  iniquitous  system  of 
government  at   Naples,  the   perjury  of  the 
king,  and  the  abominable  teaching  of  a  po- 
litical catechism  prepared  by  an  official  who 
was  at  the  head  of  "  public  instruction,"  and 
was  able  to  ordain  that  the  book  should  be 
used  in  the  schools  of  the  church,  where,  in 
the  words  of  its  preface,  it  would  "  invariablr 
follow  close  upon  the  catechism  of  the  dris- 
tian.^'    Of  course  means  could  be  taken  io 
secure  its  adoption  by  bishops  and  priests  in 
the  seminaries.     Those  who  neglected  it  need 
scarcely  look  for  preferment,  nor  would  any 
one  be  likely  to  be  admitted  to  holy  orders 
till  he  had  imbibed  these  doctrines  along  with 
those  of  the  church.    This  work,  which  2ir. 
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Olidtloue  declared  was  one  of  tlje  most 
otng^iilar  aud  detesUbie  he  had  ever  &cen,  was 
eoliUe<l  the  CaCec/iisnio  FiUofu'Oy  per  uao  ddU 
uoie  liiftriori     It  Wiia  inteiidcd  to  couuter- 

Uie  fiUae  philosophy  of  the  Libcmls,  who 
■re  dednred  to  be  wicked^  and  whose  dmp- 
proval  of  the  rigorous  acts  of  the  legitimate 
aoihorilles  was  represented  as  one  of  their 
evil  obaracteriitticsu  The  couteats  of  the  book 
OOOfiiiBtfd  of  questious  supposed  to  be  asked  by 

bolar  of  a  master^  and  aa  Mr.  Gladstone 

ttted  out,  the  author  denied  all  obligation 
in  obey  t!ie  laws  in  a  democracy,  for  he  says 
it  would  be  essentially  altaurd  that  the  govern - 
tDg  power  should  reside  in  tlie  governed^  and 
therefore  God  would  never  give  it  them*  A 
people,  it  dechired,  **  cannot  establish  a  consti- 
tution or  fundamental  laws,  because  such 
Jawa  are  of  aeceaaity  a  limitation  of  sovereignty, 
and  thiB  can  never  receive  any  measure  or 
boundary  except  by  its  own  act,  utherwise  it 
would  no  longer  constitute  Uiat  hightiit  and 
paramount  power  ordained  of  God  for  the 
well-being  of  society."  When  the  pupil  aaks 
whose  business  it  m  to  decide  when  the  con- 
atitution  impairs  the  right  of  sovereignty^ 
and  is  adverse  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the 

urer  is :  **  It  is  the  business  of  the  sovereign, 
\  in  him  rt^idea  the  high  and  jimraniouut 
power,  wtabliahed  by  God  in  the  stnte,  with  a 
view  to  it«  gooiJ  order  and  felicity/'  The  next 
qaestion  is,  "  ^lay  there  not  be  some  danger 
tliat  tlie  sovereign  may  viulnte  the  constitntiuu 
without  just  cause  uudei^  tlie  illusion  of  error 
or  the  impulse  of  pnsaiou  7'*  To  this  the  answer 
is:  *'  Errors  and  passions  are  the  maladies  of 
the  hoinaii  race;  but  the  blessings  of  health 
ought  not  to  be  refused  through  the  fear  of 
sidcjiesa.'*  The  right  of  a  sovereign  to  dis- 
regard his  oaUi  if  he  thinks  it  necessary  is 
pLujily  taught.  "  I  will  not,*'  said  Mr,  Glad- 
aioiia,  "go  through  all  the  false,  base,  and 
dismoralusing  doctrines,  sometimes  ludicrous^ 
bttt  oftener  horrible,  that  I  find  studiously 
veiled  under  the  phrases  of  religion  in  this 
abominable  book ;  because  I  do  not  desire  to 
pitiduw  merely  a  general  stir  and  indjVnation 
in  tli<i  mind,  but  with  the  indigDatiou  a  clear 
and  disUoct,  and  so  far  aa  may  be,  a  dispa»* 
voaate,   view  of   that  subject  which   is  its 


moviii^T  cause,  I  say  tlieu.  that  here  we  have 
a  complete  systematiztnl  phUosophy  of  perjury 
for  monarchs,  exactly  adapted  to  the  actual 
facta  of  Neapolitan  history  during  the  last 
three  and  a  half  y^:ix^^  published  under  the 
sanction  and  inculcated  by  the  authority  of  a 
government  which  has  indeed  the  best  possible 
title  to  proclaim  the  precept  since  it  bus  shown 
itself  a  m*ister  of  the  practice." 

Mr,  Gladstone  bad  already  reminded  his 
readei^  tljat  in  the  month  of  Januaij,  1848,  a 
constitution  had  been  grante<l  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  It  h:ul  been  procJaimcd  «\nd 
sworn  to  by  the  monarch  amidst  eveiy  cir- 
cumstance of  solemnity  and  the  universal  joy 
of  the  people.  Liberatore,  one  of  tlie  Jesuits 
of  Naples,  in  a  sermon  delivered  on  the  loth 
of  April,  1848,  had  said,  **The  sovereign  has 
shown  himself  neither  obstinately  tenacious 
nor  precipitately  pliable.  He  procrastinated, 
nay  repelled,  until  it  was  demonstrated  that 
tlie  demand  proceeded  from  the  universal 
desire  of  a  party ;  he  deigned  to  accede  with 
joy  ivhen  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  resist; 
thus  it  plainly  appeared  tiiat  he  took  the  step 
not  through  violence  or  from  appiehenslrm, 
but  of  his  own  free  and  sagacious  will.'' 

On  the  15th  of  May  came  the  struggle,  of 
which  the  origin  is  described  in  the  most 
opposite  colours  by  persons  of  opposite  senti- 
ments. It  ended,  however,  in  the  unquestion- 
able and  complete  victory  of  the  king  and  tlie 
troops;  and  the  triumphant  monarch  reiterated 
his  assurances  in  regard  to  the  constitution  in 
the  following  words : — 

"Neapolitans! 

"Profoundly  affiicted  by  the  horrible  cala- 
mity of  the  15th  of  May,  our  most  lively 
desire  is  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible,  its 
conaequeuoes.  It  is  our  most  fixed  and  irre- 
vocable will  to  maintain  the  constitution  of 
the  loth  of  February  pure  and  free  from  the 
stain  of  aU  excess.  As  it  is  tlie  only  one 
compatible  with  the  true  and  immediate 
wants  of  this  portion  of  Italy,  so  it  will  be  the 
eacrosanct  altar  upon  which  must  rest  the 
destinies  of  our  most  beloved  people  and  of 
our  ci*own.     .    .    . 

*^Hesume,  then,  all  your  customary  occupa- 
tions; confide  with  the  utmost  fulness  of  your 
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hearts  in  our  good  faith,  in  our  sense  of  reli- 
gion, and  in  our  sacred  and  spontaneous  oath." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  gave  extracts  from  this 
constitution,  requesting  particular  attention 
to  its  preamble: — "With  reference  to  our 
sovereign  act  of  the  29th  of  January,  1848, 
by  which,  concurring  with  the  unanimous  de- 
sire of  oui"  most  beloved  subjects,  we  have  pro- 
mised of  our  own  full,  free,  and  spontaneous 
will  to  establish  in  this  kingdom  a  constitution 
conformable  to  the  civilization  of  the  times, 
whereof  we  then  indicated,  by  a  few  rapid 
strokes,  the  fundamental  bases,  and  reserved 
our  ratification  of  it  till  it  should  be  set  out 
and  arranged  in  its  principles,  according  to 
the  draft  which  our  present  ministry  of  state 
was  to  submit  to  us  within  ten  days'  time." 

After  a  very  solemn  and  awful  oath  the 
royal  proclamation  says : — 

"Having  heard  with  mature  deliberation 
our  council  of  state,  we  have  decided  upon 
proclaiming,  and  we  do  proclaim,  as  irrevocably 
ratified  by  us,  the  following  constitution." 

Then  follow  the  particular  provisions,  four 
of  which  are  cited,  viz.: — 

"Art.  I.  The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
shall  be  from  henceforward  subject  to  a  limit- 
ed, hereditary,  constitutional  monarchy,  under 
representative  forms. 

"Art.  IV.  The  legislative  power  resides 
jointly  in  the  king  and  a  national  parliament, 
consisting  of  two  chambers,  the  one  of  peers, 
and  the  other  of  deputies. 

"Art.  XIV.  No  description  of  impost  can 
be  decreed  except  in  virtue  of  a  law;  com- 
munal imj^osts  included. 

"  Art.  XXIV.  Personal  liberty  is  guaran- 
teed. No  one  can  be  arrested  except  in  virtue 
of  an  instrument  proceeding  in  due  form  of 
law  from  the  proper  authority,  the  case  of 
flagrancy  or  quasi-flagrancy  excepted.  In  the 
case  of  arrest  by  way  of  prevention  tJie  accused 
must  be  handed  over  to  the  proper  authority 
within  the  terms  at  farthest  of  twenty-four 
houi-s,  within  which  also  the  grounds  of  his 
arrest  must  be  declared  to  him." 

In  comparison  with  these  solemn  declarations 
Mr.  Gladstone  described  the  actual  ^tate  of 
things;  the  monarchy  of  Naples  was  perfectly 
absolute  and  unlimited. 


"In  regard  to  Art  iv.,"  said  Mr.  Ghidstoiie, 
"  there  existed  no  chamber  of  peers  or  cham- 
ber of  deputies.  In  regard  to  Art  xziv., 
persons  were  arrested  by  the  hundred  without 
any  legal  warrant  whatever,  and  without  the 
slightest  pretext  of  flagrancy  or  quasi- 
flagrancy;  they  were  not  handed  over  to  the 
competent  authority  within  tweuty-four  houn, 
or  even  at  all,  and  were  detained  in  the  most 
rigorous  confinement  by  the  police  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  courts  and  with- 
out any  communication  to  them  whatever  of 
the  grounds  of  their  arrest. 

Such  was  the  state  of  facts  in  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  Neapolitan  constitution,  to  its 
terms,  and  to  the  actual  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  in  contradiction  and  iu 
defiance  at  every  point  of  its  indisputable 
fundamental  law. 

It  will  l^e  too  clearly  seen  how  such  a  reU- 
tion  between  the  law  of  the  country  and  tbe 
acts — not  the  occasional,  but  the  constant  and 
most  essential  acts — of  its  government  throw 
light  upon  the  distressing,  and  at  first  Bight 
scarcely  credible,  allegations  of  my  first  letter. 

But  I  have  yet  another  source  of  evidence 
which  I  am  bound  to  open ;  one  which  illus- 
trates, in  a  form  the  most  painful  and  revdt- 
ing,  the  completeness,  the  continuity,  the 
perfect  organization  of  the  system,  which  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  endeavour,  accord- 
ing to  my  limited  ability,  to  expose  and  to 
denounce.  I  need  hardly  observe  that  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  both  the  press  and  tbe 
education  of  the  people  are  under  the  control 
of  the  government ;  and  that,  setting  aside  the 
question  how  far  points  of  conflicting  interest 
with  the  church  may  be  an  exception,  nothing 
is  taught  or  printed  there  unless  with  its 
sanction  and  according  to  its  mind. 

What  will  be  said  in  England  when  I  men- 
tion, upon  authority  which  ought  to  be  decisive, 
that  during  four  months  of  the  constitution, 
when  the  action  of  the  police  too  was  mudi 
paralyzed,  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  an/ 
of  the  more  serious  crimes  in  Naples  among 
400,000  people?" 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  was  careful  not  to  give 
room  for  conclusions  which  might  be  tamed 
to  wrong  account.    "I  write,"  he  said,  "at  a 
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m<m!tsnt  wlien  public  feeling  in  this  couDtrj 
is  hlgb)y  <5xdte<l  oti  the  subject  of  the  Rotnaa 
C/itbuUc  tHinrcb,  antl  1  must  not  wilfully 
le;4vc  roam  for  extreme  inferencea  to  t!i« 
prejudice  of  her  clergjr  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples»  which  I  know  or  think  to  be  uuwiir- 
mnteil  bjr  the  facts*  That  clergy,  no  doubts 
regular  and  secular,  is  a  bo^ly  of  mixed 
charncter*  which  I  am  not  about  to  attempt 
describing ;  but  it  would,  in  my  opinion^  be 
unjitist  to  hold  them,  as  a  bo*3y,  to  be  impli- 
cated in  the  proceedings  of  the  government. 
A  portion  of  them,  beyond  all  question,  are 
8o*  I  am  convinced,  from  what  hns  reached 
me,  that  a  portion  of  the  priests  make  disclo- 
Htire»  from  the  confessional  for  the  purposes 
of  the  goveniment,  and  I  have  known  of  cased 
of  arrest  immediately  following  interviews  for 
ci>nfe«aion  in  auch  a  manner  that  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  connect  them  together. 

Bnt  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  of 
the  clergy  and  even  of  the  monka  who  are 
among  the  objects  of  peraecutiou  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe.  The  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  celebrated  Benedictine  con- 
vent of  Monte  Cassino  have  for  some  time 
\imt  Iwen  driven  from  the  retreat  to  which 
they  had  anew  given  the  character  of  com* 
bined  j>cace,  piety,  and  learning.  Several  of 
tbem  were  in  prison  when  I  was  at  Naples ; 
othem  not  in  actual  conttuement,  but  tremb- 
ling «a  a  hare  trembles  at  every  whisper  of 
the  wind,  One  was  imprisoned  for  liberal 
opiuions,  another  for  being  the  brother  of  a 
Itnui  of  liberal  opinionB.  There  was  no  charge 
agabiHt  these  men,  but  the  two  brothere  were 
confined  l>ecause  it  wa.s  thought  that  through 
the  firit  of  them  might  yjosaibly  be  learned 
aomethtng  against  some  other  suspected  per- 
von  or  persona.  Among  the  arrests  in  Decem- 
ber last  there  were,  I  believe,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  of  the  clerical  order.  It  mny  indeed 
b*?,  and  perhaps  is  true  that  the  greater  part 
f  the  whok'  body  stand  by  and  look  on  with- 
it  any  nympathy,  or  at  least  any  etfective 
sympathy,  for  those  on  whom  the  edge  of  this 
liharp  afl3iction  falls;  but  this  is  perhaps  not 
less  true  of  the  nobles,  whose  general  tone  I 
Wieve  to  be  that  of  disapproval  towanla  the 
procf^fdiof/K  of  the  government,  while  they 


have  a  kind  of  armisttoe  with  it,  and  it  is  tho 
clusa  beneath  them  Uiat  bears  the  brunt  of  tlie 
struggle/' 

*'The  history  of  one  country,**  continues  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  a  subsequent  page,  **raay  afford 
useful  lessons  to  the  authorities  of  another; 
and  I  heartily  wish  that  the  annals  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  of  En«;land  wei'e  read  and 
stndieil  in  the  council  chamber  of  Naplea,  We 
have  there  an  instance  of  an  ancient  throne 
occupied  by  a  monarcli  of  rai'e  personal  endow- 
menta.  He  was  devout,  chaste,  affectionate, 
humane,  generous,  refined,  a  patron  of  letters 
and  of  art,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of 
cruelty,  though  his  ideas  were  those  of  'jiui-e 
monarchy;'  fmnk  and  sincere,  too,  in  Ida  per- 
sonal character,  but  unhappily  bebeWng  that, 
under  the  pressure  of  state  necessity,  such  as 
he  might  judge  it^  his  pledges  to  his  people 
need  not  be  kept.  That  king,  upon  whose 
refineil  figure  and  Lineaments,  more  happily 
immortalized  for  us  by  Vandyke  than  those 
of  any  other  of  our  sovereigns,  to  this  day  few 
Englishmen  can  look  without  enjotion,  saw 
his  cause  ruined,  in  despite  of  a  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  sustaining  him,  Sudi  as  now  is  a 
pure  vision  of  the*  piust.  It  w;ia  not  nuned  by 
the  strength  of  the  anti-monarchical  or  puri- 
tanical factions,  nor  even  by  liis  predilections 
for  ab*5o!utit*m;  but  by  that  one  sad  an<i  miser- 
able feature  of  insincerity,  which  prevented 
tlie  general  rally  of  his  well-disposed  and 
sober-minded  subjects  rcmnd  him  till  the  time 
had  {mssed,  the  commonwealth  had  been 
launched  down  the  slide  of  revolution,  and 
those  violent  and  reckless  fanatical  had  gained 
the  upper  hand  who  left  the  foul  stnin  of  his 
bloi^l  on  the  gootl  name  of  England. 

And  why  should  I  not  advert  to  another 
lesson  which  the  last  few  weeks  have  ripened 
to  our  hand?  King  Ernest  of  Hanover  is 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  When  he  went  from 
England  in  1837  to  assume  his  German  crown 
he  was  the  butt  and  byword  of  XJberalism  in 
all  its  grades;  and  among  the  professors  of  the 
Conservative  opinions,  which  he  maintained 
in  their  sluu-pe^t  forms,  few,  indeed,  were 
those  hardy  enough  to  own  that  prince  as  po- 
litically their  kin :  whib  Hanover,  milled  as 
it  afterwards  appealed  by  the  frealoms  of 
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English  criticism,  received  liim  with  more 
dread  than  affection.  Fourteen  years  elapse. 
He  passes  unshaken  through  the  tempest  of  a 
revolution  that  rocks  or  shatters  loftier  thrones 
than  his.  He  dies  amidst  the  universal  respect 
and  the  general  confidence  and  attachment  of 
his  subjects.  He  leaves  to  his  son  a  well- 
established  government  and  an  honoured  name ; 
and  in  England  itself  the  very  organs  of  de- 
mocratic feeling  and  opinion  are  seen  strewing 
the  flowers  of  their  honest  panegyric  on  his 
tomb.  And  why  ?  The  answer  is  brief  but 
emphatic;  because  he  said  what  he  meant, 
and  did  what  he  said.  Doubtless  his  political 
education  had  been  better  than  men  thought, 
and  had  left  deeper  traces  upon  him ;  but  his 
unostentatious  sincerity  was  his  treasure;  it 
was  *  the  barrel  of  meal  that  wasted  not,  the 
cruse  of  oil  that  did  not  fail"' 

To  sum  up  all,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the 
execrable  practices  canied  on  by  members 
and  agents  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  if 
they  were  before  unknown  to  its  heads,  were 
now  brought  to  their  knowledge,  and  they 
themselves  must  have  some  idea  with  wliat 
feelings  the  statement  of  them  has  been  re- 
ceived in  Europe. 

The  case  had  come  to  this  point;  that  either 
the  Neapolitan  government  should  separate 
from  these  hideous  iniquities,  or  else  the  ques- 
tion would  arise,  Was  it  just  or  wise  to  give 
countenance  and  warrant  to  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  tonight  that  kings  and  their  govern- 
mcnta  were  the  natural  enemies  of  man,  the 
tyrants  over  his  bo<ly  and  the  contaminators 
of  liLs  soul?  And  if  we  thought  not,  then 
every  state  in  Europe,  every  public  man,  no 
matter  what  his  party  or  his  colour,  every 
member  of  the  great  family  of  ChrLstendora 
whose  heart  beat  for  its  welfare,  should,  by 
declaring  his  sentiments  on  every  fitting  occa- 
sion, separate  himself  from  such  a  government, 
and  decline  to  recognize  the  smallest  moral 
partnership  or  kin  with  it,  until  the  huge 
mountain  of  crime,  which  it  had  reared,  should 
liavc  been  levelled  with  the  dust. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these 
remarkable  letters  because,  tliough  they  had 
not  the  immediate  effect  of  inducing  either 
our  own  or  any  other  government  to  interpose 


on  behalf  of  the  falsely  aocoaed  and  btrhtr- 
ously  persecuted  prisonerB  in  Naples,  thej 
dragged  into  the  light  the  miadoings  of  the 
infamous  Ferdinand  and  the  advisers  and 
parasites  of  whom  he  was  alternately  the  tool 
and  the  commander.  Hienceforward  the 
eyes  of  Europe  were  upon  Naples,  and  other 
tyrannical  rulers  began  to  calculate  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  such  diadoaores  if  the 
time  should  come  when,  with  a  fierce  and 
sudden  outburst  of  resentment,  the  leaden  of 
a  revolution  should  leap  to  the  front  with  the 
moral  if  not  the  material  support  of  Eogland 
and  the  countries  which  held  a  free  political 
creed.  The  result  was  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  English  people,  and  the  English  mien 
too,  were  with  Garibaldi  and  the  Italian 
patriots,  and  that  there  were  no  lack  of  demon- 
strations to  prove  it;  while  the  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  revolution  which  subsequently 
overthrew  the  Neapolitan  government,  ban- 
ished Ferdinand,  set  the  surviving  victims  of 
cruelty  free,  and  ultimately  gave  constitutional 
liberty  to  Italy,  were  largely  augmented  bjr 
the  private  subscriptions  and  the  personal 
efforts  of  English  men  and  women. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  letten 
written  by  Gladstone  delighted  Palmenton, 
who  was  then,  of  course,  foreign  minister, 
and  had  he  remained  in  office  in  1852  more 
direct  results  of  their  revelations  might  hare 
ensued ;  but  at  all  events  Palmei^ston  took  a 
very  decided  course,  and  on  the  17th  of  Jul/ 
(1851)  all  the  world  learned  what  he  had 
done.     It  was  just  before  the  prorogation  of 
the  house  that  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  said,  "From 
a  publication  entitled  to  the  highest  consider- 
ation  it  appears  that   there  are  at  present 
above  20,000  j>ersons  confined  in  the  prisons 
of  Naples  for  alleged  political  offences;  that 
these  prisoners  have,  with  extremely  few  excep- 
tions, been  thus  immured  in  violation  of  ihe 
existing  laws  of  the  country,  and  without  the 
slightest  legal  trial  or  public  inquiiy  vaUt 
their  respective  cases ;    that  they  include  a 
late  prime  minister  and  a  majority  of  the  hite 
NeaiKjlitan  parliament  as  well  as  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
classes  of  society ;   that  these  prisonei?  «« 
chained  two  and  two  together;  that  these 
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diaiiia  are  uever  undone,  day  or  night,  for 
any  purpose  wbntever,  and  that  the  pri- 
ft*5uer3  ai^  autfeiing  n?Knemerite  of  cruelty 
and  barbarity  iinJcnown  in  any  other  dviilzed 
country.  It  is  consequently  asked  if  the 
British  minister  iit  the  court  of  Naples  has 
been  iDstinicted  to  employ  hia  good  offices  in 
the  cmise  of  humanity  for  the  diminution  of 
theae  himentaUle  severities,  and  with  what 
result  r'  Lord  Palmemton  etat^d  in  reply 
tliat  her  majesty ^s  government  had  received 
with  pain  a  contirmatiou  of  the  impressions 
which  \md  been  created  by  varioua  accounts 
thmj  hiid  received  from  other  quarters  of  the 

flppi7  unfortunate  calamitous  condition  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  The  British  government, 
however,  had  not  deemed  it  a  part  of  their 
daty  to  make  any  formal  representations  to 
the  government  of  Naplea  on  a  matter  that 
rdalcii  entirely  to  the  internal  aifaira  of  that 
country.  '*At  the  same  time/*  continued  the 
foreign  tninii*ter,  **Mr,  Glad^one,  whom  I 
may  freely  name,  though  not  in  hia  cajmcity 
of  a  member  of  parliament,  has  done  himself, 
I  think,  very  great  honour  by  the  course  he 
pursued  at  Naplea  and  by  the  course  he  has 
followed  since ;  for  I  think  that  when  yon  see 
an  Engliijh  gentleman,  who  goe^i  to  paas  a 
winter  at  Naples,  instead  of  confining  himself 
to  those  nmusements  tliat  abound  in  that  city, 
instead  d  diving  into  volcanoes  ami  exploring 
avated  cities— when  we  see  him  going  to 
MQftA  «»f  justicej  visiting  prisons,  descending 
into  dungeons,  and  ejiamining  great  numbers 
of  the  cases  of  unfortunate  victima  of  illegalitj 
and  injustice  with  a  view  afterwarda  to  enlist 
public  opinion  in  the  endeavour  to  remedy 
those  abusea — I  think  that  is  a  course  that 
does  honour  to  the  person  who  pursues  it; 
and,  concurring  in  feeling  with  him  that  the 
inHnencc  of  public  opinion  in  Europe  might 
have  0ome  useful  effect  in  setting  such  matters 
right,  I  thought  it  tuy  duty  to  send  copies  of 

_Jik  pamphlet  to  our  ministers  in  the  various 
arts  of  Europe^  directing  them  to  gi\'o  to 
imch  govenjment  copies  of  the  pamphlet^  in 
the  hope  that  by  alPording  Ihem  an  opportu- 
nity of  reading  it  they  might  be  Jed  tf>  use 
th«ir  influenw  in  pronntting  what  is  the  ol> 
|i*c1.  of  my  hnnourablc  autl  g.'dlant  friend— a 


remedy  for  the  evila  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred.*' This  decUmtion  was  warmly  accepted 
by  the  house. 

Several  9o*caIled  replies  were  put  forward 
pretending  to  refute  Mr.  Cfladstone^s  state- 
ments, among  them  one  by  M*  Gondon,  the 
editor  of  the  tfniwrs,  another  by  Alphonse 
Balleydier;  but  they  were  so  obviously  written 
to  Ifoh-iter  up  Ferdinand  and  ids  gi»venuuent 
ont  of  opposition  to  England,  that  they  excited 
little  attention,  though  they  w*ere  full  of  in- 
vective against  the  author  of  the  It^tters.  There 
was  another  reply  by  a  Mr.  Cliarles  Macfarlane, 
who  was  employed  by  some  one  in  tlie  confi- 
dence of  the  Neapolitan  government ;  but  the 
statements  he  made  were  many  of  them  no  more 
than  mere  contradictions  of  Mr.  (i  hid  .stone's 
charges,  most  of  which  were  sustained  by  uu- 
<leniable  evidence,  and  were  aftem^anls  proved 
to  have  been  tnie.  Thi:*  pamphlet*  written  to 
order,  was  sent  by  tlie  Neapolitan  envoy  in 
London  to  Lortl  Palmerston,  with  a  letter  re- 
questing that  the  foreign  minister  wouhl  send 
it  round  also  to  the  Euro|>ean  courts;  bat 
Palmerston  was  not  eo  easily  to  be  cajoled, 
and  coolly  declined  being  accessory  to  the  cir* 
eolation  of  a  composition  which  he  bluntly 
characterized  as  "only  a  tissue  of  bare  asser- 
tion and  reckless  denial,  mixed  up  with  coarae 
ribald ly  atjd  conimonpIiMje  abuse  of  public 
men  and  |)olitic;d  parties.'*  As  Prince  Ca«- 
telcicala  had  addressed  him  on  the  subject,  he 
felt  bound  to  any  that  Mr,  Gladstone's  letters 
to  Lrord  Aberdeen  presented  an  afflicting  plcs- 
ture  of  a  .system  of  illegality,  injustice,  and 
cruelty,  practised  l>y  the  officers  and  agents  of 
the  government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
such  as  might  have  been  lioped  would  not 
have  existed  in  any  Euroj>ean  country  at  the 
preaent  dayj  and  the  information  wln'cli  had 
been  received  ujion  these  matters  from  mauy 
oth«r  sources  led,  unfortunately,  to  the  con- 
clusiou  that  Mr.  Gladstone  by  no  means  over- 
stated the  various  evils  which  he  descrilied. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters  were  evidently 
written  and  publii^hed  not — as  the  pamphlet 
which  had  been  sent  insinuated— in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  King  of  Naples,  or  with  feel- 
ings adverse  to  the  |Mirltamentary  and  mon- 
ai-chical  constitution  which  his  Sicilian  majesty 
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had  granted  to  his  subjects  and  had  confirmed 
by  his  royal  oath.  Mr.  Gladstone's  object 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  the 
friendly  purpose  of  drawing  public  attention 
to,  and  of  directing  the  force  of  public  opinion 
upon,  abuses  which,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
must  necessarily  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
Neapolitan  monarchy,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  those  violent  revulsions  which  the  resent- 
ments produced  by  a  deep  sense  of  long-con- 
tinued and  wide-spread  injustice  are  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  produce.  It  might  have 
been  hoped  that  the  Neapolitan  government 
would  have  received  those  letters  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  manifestly  were  written,  and 
would  have  set  to  work  earnestly  and  effectu- 
ally to  correct  those  manifold  and  grave  abuses 
to  which  their  attention  had  thus  been  drawn. 
It  was  obvious  that  by  such  a  course  the  Nea- 
politan government  would  do  more  to  frustrate 
the  designs  of  revolutionists,  and  to  strengthen 
the  monarchical  institutions  of  their  country, 
than  could  be  effected  by  the  most  vigorous 
proceedings  of  the  most  vigilant  minister  of 
police. 

Tliis  was  indeed  taking  things  with  rather 
the  high  hand  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  in 
this  instance  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
jiarticular  complaint  of  Palmerstou's  lecturing. 
The  goveniment  of  Naples  wjis  too  bad  to 
find  any  but  paid  or  interested  apologists. 
On  the  7th  of  September  (1851)  we  find 
Palmerston  writing  to  his  brother,  "  Your 
account  of  the  effect  produced  by  Gladstone's 
piimphlet  is  highly  interesting  and  curious. 
The  Neapolitan  government  will  not  have 
been  much  pleased  and  edified  by  my  answer 
to  Castelcicala  about  Macfarlane's  pamphlet, 
nor  would  tliey  be  much  gratified  if  they 
were  to  receive  a  collection  of  all  the  articles 
wliich  have  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the 
various  newspapers  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many. I  still  hope  that  the  discussion  may 
do  some  good  and  excite  some  shame  in  their 
minds ;  one  might  almost  hope  it  would  work 
some  change  in  their  conduct.  The  French, 
as  you  say,  defend  as  well  as  they  can  the 
Neapolitan  government,  but  they  every  now 
and  then  let  out  things  which  undermine 
their  defence.      Walewski  told  Milnes  the 


other  day,  as  a  proof  of  the  goodneas  of  heart 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  that  at  his,  Walewski's, 
request  the  king  had  at  one  time  promised  to 
set  free  three  hundred  prisoners  against  whom 
no  charge  or  no  proof  had  been  established. 
'  How  grateful,'  said  Milnes,  *  these  men  most 
have  been ;  did  they  not  come  to  thank  you 
for  their  release?'  *Why,'  said  Walewski, 
*  you  see,  after  the  king  had  made  the  promise 
the  chief  of  the  police  came  to  him  and  said 
that  if  the  men  were  set  free  he  could  not 
answer  for  the  king's  life ;  and  so,  you  see,  the 
men  wei-e  not  set  free.'  I  sent  you  a  copy  of 
my  answer  to  Castelcicala  to  be  given  to  the 
Neapolitan  government,  because  I  thought 
that  my  friend  the  prince  would  probably  not 
send  them  exactly  a  correct  copy,  but  would 
probably  leave  out  the  words  about  the  king's 
oath." 

Already  several  writers  had  taken  up  the 
subject  in  defence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  state- 
ments as  against  the  pretended  replies ;  and 
one  very  able  pamphlet  by  an  anonymons 
author  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  in  his  own  subsequent  reply  to  what 
purported   to  be    the  government    defence. 
This  reply,  a  publication  which  belonged  more 
to  politics  than  to  literature  in  any  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  was  entitled  "  An  Exam- 
ination of  the  Official  Reply  of  the  Neapolitan 
Government."     It  was   issued   in  the  early 
part  of  1852  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  and  has 
been  republished  in  the  most  recent  collec- 
tions of  Mr.  Gladstone's  works.     Speaking  of 
the  apology,  to  which  it  was  a  rejoinder,  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote,  "  I  have  termed  the  produc- 
tion before  me  a  reply  which  is  no  confutation, 
nor  even  an  attempt  at  one;   and  I  must 
freely  confess  that  my  fii*st  quarrel  is  with  its 
title.     It  is  called  a  *  Review  of  the  Errors 
and    Misrepresentations   Published,'  and  so 
forth ;  but  if  the  object  of  a  title  be  to  give 
a  correct  description  it  ought  to  have  been 
denominated,  *  A  Tacit  Admission  of  the  Ac- 
curacy of  Nine  -  tenth  Parts  of   the  State- 
ments contained  in  Two  Lettei-s  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen.'    For  those  who  do  not  enter 
into  the  case  it  sounds  very  well  when  they 
are  told  that  the  errors  and  misrepreaentation?, 
or,  as  they  have  in  some  quarters  been  calleii, 
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falsehootk  and  coJumnies,  of  my  letter  have 
been  Answered;  but  I  »ow  assert,  without 
ireti  of  cUaJltfuge,  that  niue-teuths  of 
kt  stiirtilug  uasc?rtiou»  are  passed  Ly  in 
total  Bilettoe  in  the  *  Apology  of  the  Neapolitan 
Govemmeut.*  And  1  Bup|X)6e  it  ia  uo  ei- 
tmviigiiot  afisumption  if  I  treat  that  eUeucej 
in  an  aiii^wer  that  made  ita  appearance  three 
or  four  montha  after  the  parties  were  made 
acqtijduted  with  the  charge,  as  simply  equiva- 
lent to  an  admission  of  the  facts.*' 

Mr,  Uliulatone  divided  liia  reply  into  four 
parts.  In  tlie  tinat  he  qindified  or  withdrew 
certain  compai-atively  unim{K)rtatjt  stal^jmeuts 
in  which  he  waa  apparently  in  error.  He  next 
dealt  with  the  points  in  which,  though  the 
Neapolitan  government  contradicted  him,  he 
found  himself  bound  to  maintain  his  position. 
In  the  third  i>art  he  exposed  the  paaaagea  in 
whichj  without  denying  tJie  cliarges  in  hia 
letters  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  Neapolitan 
^endeavoured  to  throw  dust  in  the 
,  and  leave  him  witli  a  va^ie  im- 
preision  that  thej^  were  false.  In  the  fourth 
I*art  Ma*.  Gladstone  handled  the '"unofficial" 
oonttadictiona  of  Mr.  Macfarlane  and  other 
ai»ologiftt*t,  which  the  goveniment  of  Naples 
had  nothing  to  say  to.  The  general  eff'ect  was 
crushing;  hut  the  original  letters  liad  been 
effectual,  and  the  reply  had  little  weight.  The 
"  examination  *^  therefore  commmided  only 
amall  interest  Mr.  Gladstoue^d  self-restrained 
aner  gave  offence  to  a  few  even  of  the 
Jcrate  side,  because  they  held  it  to  be  ex- 
ive  and  out  of  pbce.  Upon  thia  question, 
rever,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
himaelf  the  best  judge,  and  we  now  all  of  us 
bow  often  his  external  calmneaa  ia  the 
an  etfort  in  behalf  of  what  he  con- 
eiders  Christian  propriety,  while  the  fire  of 
indignation  is  thi-obbing  white-hot  within. 

His  ix^ttolute  treatment  of  this  subject — 
in  which  lie  had  no  intere^  but  that  of  com- 
mon humanity — was  an  interesting  sugges- 
tion of  the  future  of  his  career.  He  has 
been  much  ridiculed  by  cynics  for  his  ^Vfleuh- 
and-blood'*  treatment  of  popuiiu*  questions; 
but  there  waa  and  is  nothing  ridiculous  about 
it.  It  Wiui  noticed  at  the  time  this  rejoinder 
wiui  published  tliat  Mr.  (Jiad:>tone  aj^pcau-d 
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to  take  pains  to  avoid  tlie  larger  political 
issues  into  which  the  diiscussion  seemed  bound 
to  run ;  but  that  his  wnting  contiiined  pro- 
phecies, far  from  obscure,  of  a  tinie  when  he 
would  tinrl  himself  forced  into  much  wider 
and  deeper  discussions  of  political  principle 
than,  as  a  disciple  of  the  cautious  Peel,  he 
had  as  yet  openly  approached. 

The  year  1851  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
be<juentlied  a  legacy  of  uneasiness  to  England 
in  the  row/;  cTUat  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The 
most  exti-aordinary  part  of  the  whole  story 
is  the  startling  illustration  which  it  gives  of 
the  power  of  a  name,  and,  incidentally,  of  the 
depths  of  popular  ignorance.  France  had  no 
just,  wise,  or  kind  reason  for  honouring  the 
name  of  Napoleon,  He  was  probably  one  of 
the  very  worst  men  that  ever  lived;  in  all 
things  but  one  or  two  a  quack  and  very  \nilgar 
ignoramus;  and  cynically  reckless  of  human 
life  and  w^elfjire.  In  all  the  records  of  the 
bad  things  said  by  bad  men  there  is  nothing 
to  excel  in  vileness  Napoleons  unquotable 
remark  as  he  surveyed  a  battletield.  Cn  nutt 
de  ParU — ^but  we  dai*e  not  go  on  with  it.  It 
has  been  maintained  latterly  by  historical 
critics  that  there  is  evidence  that  he  contem- 
plated a  universal  western  empire,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  himself,  of  course,  the  head. 
There  is  some  reason  to  think  «o,  from  his 
dwelling  so  much  on  his  own  dictum^  that 
there  are  at  bottom  only  two  races,  the  Occi- 
dentab  and  tlie  Orientals,  and  from  his  Hus- 
sian  enterjirise.  But  when  we  consider  the 
awful  drafts  which  he  made  upon  France  in 
blood  and  treasure,  his  break-down  at  last, 
tlie  €ni<lent  fact  that  his  ambition  was  a  sejfisli 
ins^ujity,  and  tliat  though  he  wiis  not  design- 
edly cruel  thex'e  w*as  no  treachery  or  cruelty 
that  he  w^as  not  ready  for  when  either  lay  in 
his  path ;  when,  in  tine,  we  consider  that  his 
career  has  been  visited  with  the  universal 
execration  of  good  men  out  of  France — it  Is 
an  awful  lesson  tliat  (he  mere  name  of  Napo- 
leon w.ia  what  g.ive  Louis  Najioleon,  the  re- 
puted nephew  of  the  departed  emperor,  his 
prestige.  It  is  said  indeed,  and  has  not  been 
denied,  that  scores  of  thousands  of  the  pea- 
i^intry  of  Fi-anee — the  Jacques  Bonhoinmea  of 
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the  Fftir  Land— believed  it  waa  the  emperor 
they  were  voting  for  when  thejr  made  Louib 
Napoleon  president  over  the  head  of  Cavai- 
gaac.  There  ia  nothing  incredihle  in  this. 
But  he  that  aa  it  may,  tlie  year  1852  opens 
with  "the  days  of  December"  very  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  Europe,  and  the  second  French 
empire  close  at  hand.  On  the  firat  day  of  the 
new  year  Louis  Napoleon  went  tliroti^h  tlit? 
ceremony  of  a  religious  installation  03  presi- 
dent for  ten  years  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  a  ceremony  which  cai-efiilly  imitated 
that  which  was  adopted  by  Napoleon  the 
Great  as  First  Consul  Nicholas  of  Busbia 
had  conferred  upon  the  president  the  order 
of  St  Andrew,  which  was  usually  given  to 
monarchs.  Everywhere  on  the  C?ontinent  out 
of  France  tliere  wait  visible  satisfaction  to  this 
extent,  that  the  new-comer,  the  parvenu^  as 
he  was  called,  is  manifestly  a  friend  of  "  the 
imrty  of  order."  Among  minor  matters  in 
which  Louis  Napoleon  parodied  his  reputed 
njicle,  may  be  mentioned  the  restoration  of 
the  eagle  to  the  nationiil  flag.  But  ifc  must 
not  be  supposed  that  he  was  on  the  whole 
liked  or  truat4?d ;  certainly  he  was  viewed 
witli  general,  though  uot  universal,  suspicion 
ill  our  own  country. 

Here  thex*0  was  much  excitement  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  withdrawal  of  Ijord 
Palmerstou  from  the  post  of  foreign  minister, 
and  the  substitution  of  Lord  Granville,  Tlje 
latter  was,  till  now,  unknown  to  g*^ncral  poli- 
tics ;  was  known,  however,  to  be  no  stranger 
to  the  court;  and  was  supposed  by  malcon- 
tents tn  l>e  capable  of  entering  into  alliances, — 
with  Prince  Albert  to  help  him, — that  had  a 
simster  bearing  on  libeHy  in  England.  His 
private  history  was  severely  criticised.  Wfis 
not  his  wife  a  French  or  Austrian  lady,  and 
a  Homnn  Cat!iolic?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  prince  consort  was  still  an  oliject  of 
great  susjucioa  with  a  large  number  of  Eng- 
lishmen; that  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  were 
much  on  the  aJert,  especially  the  former^  antl 
that  the  wildest  nimoura  were  afloat  in  regard 
to  the  secession  of  Lord  Palmeraton.  Never 
was  there  greater,  or,  in  one  sense,  more 
amusing  confusion  as  to  what  "ministers*'  had 
done.      The  names  of   Loi*d  Jolm   Russell, 


Count  Wolcwskj,  Polmerston,  and  Konuth 
were  mixed  up  In  a  manner  which  formed  the 
staple  of  some  of  the  best  political  Jeux-tTeipnti 
which  over  appeared  in  England.  We  an*  not 
much,  if  at  all,  better  informed  now  tlian  we 
were  then  as  to  the  real  state  of  a&iis  in  thi; 
disputes  of  the  cabinet  of  those  daja.  Box 
we  may  certainly  congratulate  onrsc'lvt-a  on 
certain  great  improvements.  It  wotdd  no  | 
longer  he  easy — not  to  say  that  it  would  be  im* 
possible — to  construct  such  cabinetB  aa  scemeti 
at  that  time  a  matter  of  course;  fomily  fiartiia. 
they  might  be  called;  high-haiided  action,  likr 
that  of  Lord  John  Russell  (whatever  ita  mo^ 
tive  or  principle)  is  scarcely  practicable ;  aud 
the  tnith  leaks  out  nowmuch  more  rapidly  tlisa 
it  did  then.  Indeed,  the  whole  "  pLatfarm**  ia 
public  aHaiiv  haa  changed.  A  loreiigimintsler 
like  Palmcrston  is  no  longer  conceitmble^ 

The  extreme  distnist  of  the  Freuoli  pvni* 
dent  which  was  generally  felt  in  tiita  cotmliy 
led  to  mauy  discuasiona  aa  to  our  prepaitd- 
uess  for  war.  The  pc»et4ati]ieate,  wbo  his 
always  advocated  the  t4*aining  of  the  whole 
male  {>opulation  to  arms,  vra&  one  of  ihofit 
who  eagerly  raised  the  cry  of  danger*  H* 
poems  published  in  the  Examiner  Dewifiaper, 
a  little  rough  and  ^*  popular^  in  workmanahip, 
and  printed  without  his  name,  stmck  the  key- 
note of  ft  movement  which  neTcr  elackfpini 
much  till,  owtDg  largely,  if  not  altogtetbtf 
originally,  to  the  exertions  of  Captiuii  AUreii 
Bate  Richards,  tlie  volunteer  foroe  of  thiff 
country  was  an  ajocomplished  fact. 

Moat  readera  of  Tennyaou  wiQ  rtfOMnStm  ] 
the  striking  verses  headed  ^Th«  TliM  if 
February,  1852,"  a  powerful  renourtiiBet 
against  the  deprecation  in  the  Rouse  of  Loi^ 
of  the  extreme  opposition  to  the 
the  French  republic  and  the  cxwp  cfi 
pressed  by  many  influential  newspftpen  4 
by  violent  speeches  at  public  meetinp.  S<w» 
of  the  lines  were  not  soon  forgotten,  nor  shAtiM 
they  cease  to  be  remembered  though  ih^ 
will,  it  may  be  hop«*d,  never  net?d  tn  b^  n»- 
]X!ated  in  relation  to  the  connlj-y  with  wliieb 
through  all,  we  maintained  frifii+^i^  -^t*'!  • 
cordial  relations* 

*'  As  long  05  wo  remain  we  imist  sp^iak  het 
Ilio*  &1]  the  fltonn  of  KtxrDpe  c^  is  bwiafc » 
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No  little  GtiRxum  vtate  nta  wo 
Bui  the  one  voice  id  Europe :  wo  mu.M  ^peok : 
Tbttt  if  tO'nigUt  our  gru«itiio^  wore  struck  cicad 
Then  in^hi  be  left  Home  record  of  the  things  wo 
mid. 

*♦  If  you  bo  foarful  then  must  we  >»«  bold, 

Our  BrifAin  ciwinot  saIto  a  tyrant  o*or» 

Boittff  th$?  wofltc  Atlnntic  roird 

On  hor  and  iis  and  ours  for  cvcrmor©, 

Wlfiat  t  hare  we  fought  for  Fiwdom  from  our  prime. 

At  hkst  to  dodgo  Mk'i  fmlter  with  a  public  cruno  I " 

Mean  why  e  we  were  at  war  with  tlie  Kaf- 
fire,  who  were  glviug  us  h  great  deal  more 
troable  tboji  we  expected,  and  rapidly  learn- 
to  tight  Britiah  soldiers,  while  the  nature 

'  tlje  coimtryt  their  skill  in  tiring  from  am- 
lituth,  zind  their  iiigentoaa  daring  in  nmking 
raidjfl,  gave  oar  troops  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Tlie  slaughter  was  dreadful. 

KoaaQth  waa  now  in  the  heyday  of  hid 
American  tour,  and  the  idea  of  a  '*  leagne  of 
freedom"  in  which  America  should  unite  with 
England  for  porposea  of  intervention  on  be* 
half  of  Hnngiiry,  Italy,  and  even  Polnnd*  wna 
popular  in  the  Uniteil  States.  In  addressing 
the  first  division  of  the  militia  of  New  York 
Koesuth  powerfidly  advocated  the  formation 
of  cilizeu  armies  in  all  fi  ee  couutries*  *^  As  to 
tnyfielf,**  iiaid  this  great  but  over-excitable 
orator^  **  I  have  here  a  mcord  on  my  aide  given 
me  hy  an  American  citizen.  Tliia  being  a  gift 
from  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  take  it 
as  a  token  of  encouragement  for  me  to  go  on 
in  that  way  which,  with  the  bleaairig  of  Al- 
mighty God,  will  perhaps  lead  us  to  Bee  agaiu 
our  fatherland  independent  and  free ;  and  I 
awear  here  before  you,  gentlemen,  that  this 
American  sword  in  my  hand  will  be  alwi^ys 
faitiiful  to  the  cau8e  of  freedom,  that  it  will 
bo  foremost  in  the  battle  for  it,  aud  that  it 
never  will  be  polhited  either  by  ambition 
or  cowardice.  First  Divisicm  of  New  York 
State  ifilitia,  I  engage  you  to  become  the 
;  ^ootrolliug  power  of  this  my  aolemn  oath  !'■ 

Here  the  contemporary  accounta  state  that 
Uke  **  whole  division  rose  and  cheered  the  ex- 
governor  of  Hungary  with  a  perfect  furor." 
Tbia  h  a  vinaU  matter;  but  it  is  not  unimpor- 
tant to  notice  the  ^trt'Ugth  of  the  revolutionary 
rif-Iuinfiit    in   Burope  and  America  which 


was  80  aoon  to  decay,  and  the  growth  of  the 
ideas  sprin^ng  ont  of  it  which  led  to  practical 
results  after  alL 

A  topic  which  lies  nearer  home  is  that  of 
National  Education^  and  this  also  was  much, 
and  not  uuprofitably^  agitated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1852.  A  dejiutation 
from  the  National  Public  School  Association, 
headed  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  and  Mr.  W. 
J,  Fox  (then  member  of  Parliament  for  Old- 
ham) waited  upon  Loixl  John  Bussell  with  the 
draft  of  a  bill  for  estal>lishing  free  public 
schools  in  England  and  Wales.  Mr.  Bastley, 
afterwards  Sir  Tliomas  Biizley,  sfjoke  in  the 
warmest  manner  of  the  good  which  hatl  l>een 
done  by  the  education,  poor  as  it  was,  which 
had  been  provided  for  under  the  Factories 
Acts,  He  said  the  little  girls  had  been 
taught  not  only  reading,  writing,  and  accounts, 
but  knitting  and  sewing ;  and  the  acquisition 
of  these  little  accomplishments  of  female  life 
had  been  productive  of  the  besrt  effecta  among 
the  jjoor,  The  boys  also,  w^ho  had  gone  into 
the  factories  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  had  by 
the  instruction  they  had  received  been  ren* 
dered  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of 
mucli  higher  positions  than  they  could  have 
undertaken  without  such  instruction.  Under 
the  scheme  at  this  time  proposed,  certain 
hours  were  to  be  set  apart  for  the  religious 
instruction,  which  was  to  be  given  separately 
from  the  secular,  under  a  conscience  clause ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Jewish  and 
Quaker  gentlemen  were  among  the  members 
of  the  deputation,  earnestly  supporting  the 
bill.  At  this  date  **the  religious  tlifficulty," 
as  it  w*aa  called,  existed  in  great  fnrce,  and 
Lortl  John  RusseU,  t!ie  prime  minister,  made 
a  reply,  that  was  almost  a  manifesto,  and  which, 
though  not  very  encouraging,  well  deserves 
t*i  be  remembered-  "  My  own  opinion,^'  said 
his  lordship^  "  is  that  the  question  is  advanc- 
ing to  a  solution,  but  I  know  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Lansdowne — and  it  is  my  opinion 
also — that  the  question  is  not  at  present  in  such 
a  state  as  to  be  ripe  for  the  government  to 
undertake  it,  and  that  by  undertaking  it  pre- 
maturely they  would  be  more  likely  to  mar 
the  object  than  promote  it     I  believe  that  a 
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great  majority  of  those  who  in  Manchester 
I>ay  the  rates  are  willing  to  concur  in  paying 
an  additional  rate  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, and  I  think  that  a  very  encouraging  cir- 
cumstance. Men  do  not  generally  say  they 
would  rather  pay  more  rates  than  they  now 
pay,  and  their  being  willing  to  pay  a  rate  for 
education  proves  the  estimation  in  which  edu- 
cation is  held,  and  the  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it.  I  wish  only  further  to  say 
that  I  hope  you  will  go  on  with  your  scheme, 
without  of  course  pledging  myself  to  take  any 
course  with  respect  to  it.  I  hope,  however, 
you  will  go  on  with  your  scheme,  because  I 
think  that  even  failure  in  schemes  of  this 
kind  produces  very  great  good.  With  regaixi 
to  the  measure  to  which  we  have  often  alluded 
— that  of  Sir  J.  Graham— though  he  failed  in 
his  most  laudable  object^  and  produced  for 
the  moment  a  great  deal  of  clamour  and  dis- 
sension, yet  the  i-esult  was  that  great  efforts 
were  made  to  promote  education,  and  great 
advantages  followed  from  those  endeavours. 
I  must  certainly  say  I  do  not  share  the 
opinions  of  those  who  think  there  is  any  hos- 
tility between  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  secular  instruction, 
so  farirom  being  hostile  to  religion,  will  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  those  so  instructed  for  the 
reception  of  religious  instruction." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  sentences  that 
"  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  "  in 
the  matter  of  national  education  in  England 
as  well  as  in  others.  What  Lord  John 
Russell  lacked  at  this  time  was  not  sagacity, 
but  courage  and  energy.  It  was  reserved  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  to  show  the 
world  what  could  be  done  by  men  who  would 
]nit  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  The  hesi- 
tating answer  of  Lord  John  ai-oused  some 
very  strong  criticism,  especially  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Roebuck,  but  nothing  more  was  done. 

The  National  Reform  Association  was  at 
this  time  actively  engaged  in  driving  the 
spur  into  the  sides  of  the  Whigs.  Scotland 
took  her  full  share  in  the  attempts  which 
were  made  by  public  meetings  and  otherwise 
to  stimulate  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  col- 
leagues, from  whom  too  much  was  expected. 
But  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  dispute  between 


the  iron-masters  and  the  Amalguittted  En- 
gineers was  in  this  as  in  other  ways  onlackj. 
The  attention  of  tens  of  thousands  of  intelli- 
gent working-men  was  diverted,  by  what 
was  called  ''  the  masters'  strike,''  from  pafalic 
affairs  in  general.  Mndi  tune,  thoagfat,  and 
feeling  were  however  expended  on  the  subject 
of  rifle -clubs  and  the  national  defences. 

The  abolition  of  all  taxes  <m  knowledge, 
and  of  the  penny  newspaper  stamp  to  begin 
with,  was  a  subject  that  was  not  allowed  to 
sleep,  because  it  may  be  said  to  have  come 
home  to  ^the  bosiness  and  bosoms"  of  all 
agitators  and  propagandists.  Lord  John 
Russell  had  declared,  for  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues, that  there  was  on  their  part  no  desire 
to  retain  the  penny  stamp  except  as  a  matter 
of  revenue,  and  strange  devices  were  proposed 
for  evading  the  law.  The  time  for  complete 
reform  was  not  yet,  but  the  tax  on  light  (the 
window-tax)  was  gone — or  at  least  it  was  im- 
posed \mder  the  less  irritating  name  of  ''house- 
tax  "  —  and  the  t^ixes  on  knowledge  were 
doomed. 

It  may  safely  be  averred  that  things  hap- 
pened at  or  about  this  time  which  could  not 
happen  now.    The  Amazon  had  been  hurried 
out  to  sea  without  a  proper  trial  trip  being 
made  beforehand;   but   the   lesson  was  not 
forgotten,  and  never  w^ill  be.    Again,  thou- 
sands of  tins  of  preserved  meat  had  been 
served  out  in  the  navy  without  proper  ex- 
amination, and  the  story  was  of  a  kind  to  im- 
press the  dullest  Englishman,  and  provoke 
much  laughter  from  Frenchmen  and  Prus- 
sians.    Perhaps  the  examination  of  these  pre- 
cious preserved  meats  interested  the  mass  of 
the   public    more   than  any   other  domestic 
matter.     Thousands  of  tins,  which  had  been 
warranted,  were  found  to  contain  nothing  but 
putrid  filth,  clots  of  blood,  lumps  of  rotten 
liver,  clots  of  hair,  ligaments  of  the  throat  a^d 
indescribable  garbage.     The  officers  conduct- 
ing the   examination  were   repeatedly  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  their  task,  though  Sir 
William  Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid  was  pn>- 
fusely  employed. 

Memorable  for  generations  yet  to  come  wfll 
be  some  of  the  events  of  this  eventful  year.  Of 
these  the  burning  of  the  steamship  Amazon,  a 
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le  new  veaaeJ  to  whicli  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, one  of  the  new  squ;ixlroM  of  the  West 
IncHn  T^Iail  Steam  Packet  Ooropa«y,  She  "set 
«%il "  Ivotn  Southampton  on  tlie  evening  of  Fri- 
day the  2d  of  January.  By  midnight  on  Satur- 
diiy  «he  hml  got  well  clear  of  the  ScilJy  Islands, 
and  had  made  110  miles  W.8.W.  by  midnight 
on  Saturday.  It  was  at  twenty  minutes  to 
one  t»n  tlK*  Sunday  morning,  ]>ractically  mid- 
DkgUt,  in  a  heavy  ae%  that  the  alarm  of  fire 
WflA  given.  Tliere  wa»  a  strong  gale  blowing 
from  the  south-west,  and  the  flames,  which 
appeared  to  Ijegin  from  the  engine-room,  had 
in  an  awfidly  short  space  of  time  the  entire 
jom&tcry  of  the  vessel.  It  might  almost  be 
Uittt  the  whole  of  the  161  paasengera 
were  now  plunging  about  in  the  tlame^. 
There  was  oidy  uue  Lfeboat  avaiJablci  and  the 
end  of  one  of  the  most  startling  of  sea-etoriea 
in  that  only  about  forty  lives  were  saved, 
Mr*  Eliot  Warburton,  a  distinguished  writer 
who  had  beaides  a  political  miasiou,  was  among 
t4be  lost.  The  powder  magazine  exploded, 
thi?  ship  itself,  valued  at  £l(X^mKi,  with 
other  pro|>crty  to  the  amount  of  another 
jClCK>,OtK_>,  was  sunk.  A  more  important  point 
b  that  Uais  event,  which  caused  the  greatest 
exciUment  all  over  the  civilized  world,  was 
not  unaocom[>;vnied  by  those  lights  of  heroism, 
energy,  and  akitl  which  are  happily  almost 
oertatn  to  beautify  scenes  of  darjger. 

In  referring  to  the  treatment  of  Marshal 
Haymm  by  the  London  dray  men,  and  the 
manner  in  which  I^ord  Palmeraton  evaded 
the  dem^Uid))  of  the  AustrLan  government  for 
jfc^ligfaHion,  we  hinteil  that  Austria  remem- 
bered well  an  evasion  which  did  not  plciise 
her.  Mr,  Mather,  an  English  gentleman, 
having^  with  no  excuse  or  small  excuae— none, 
eertaijjy,  that  an  Englishman  woidd  for  a 
moment  admit— been  cut  down  by  an  Aus- 
trian soldier  in  a  street  in  Florence,  Austria 
ti'eated  nil  remonstrances  in  a  spirit  wijicli 
sliowed  that  &lie  htui  not  forgotten  the  dray- 
meD>  and  the  subject  wiw  one  that  kept  quid- 
nuncs angry  for  a  long  while.  Any  fieg  was 
big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  liear  a  fresh 
argument  about  our  untitness  to  enter  upon 
war,  and  it  was  always  presumed  in  these  dis- 
euiBloiiK  that  foreigners  knew  it,  and  laughed 


at  tts  when  in  our  diplomatic  communications 
we  rode  the  high  honsc. 

On  the  3d  of  Februniy  the  queen  opened 
parliament  in  person.  Before  pushing  to  the 
more  important  work  of  the  session  we  may 
enliven  these  i>ages  with  a  commissariat  epi- 
sode. Tlie  ** Committee  on  the  Kitchen'* 
being  moved  for  in  the  usual  way,  a  most 
amusing  discussion  occuri"ed.  Mr.  Frencli 
bitterly  complained  of  the  wine  supplied  to 
the  members,  insinuated  that  the  Uible-cloths 
ought  to  be  changed  when  there  was  a  great 
change  of  guests,  and  suggested  tliat  good 
wine  and  clean  table-cloths  were  infallible 
preventives  for  a  "count-out."  Mr.  Anstey 
objected  that  there  was  no  Catholic  on  the 
committee.  The  house  laughod  at  him,  but 
he  said  it  was  rather  a  serious  matter,  con- 
sidering that  a  Protestint  dinner  on  a  Friday 
was  not  very  acceptable  to  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Lord  Marcus  Hill^  who  had  precipitately  left 
the  house  during  the  addresa  of  Mr.  French, 
n»>w  returned  witli  equal  emj/rcMement,  carry- 
ing in  each  hand  a  bill  of  fare,  of  enormous 
dimenidons,  glazetl  and  framed  in  the  manner 
usmd  in  cIuIjs  and  coffee-houses.  The  noble 
lonl  placed  this  culinary  progiamme  with 
alfectionate  solicitude  on  the  apeakei's  table, 
and  ha\ing  thus,  as  Soyer  would  say,  "un- 
furled the  banner  of  gastronomy/*  proceeded 
amid  loud  Inuybler  to  vindicate  the  committee 
from  the  imputation  of  exorbitant  charges. 
He  said  lie  had  often  heaitl  it  objected  that 
the  prices  charged  for  refreshments  in  the 
kitchen  were  too  high,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  there  was  the  aiighteat  foundation  for 
the  assertion.  Two  yeai'a  ago  he  had  caused 
the  bills  of  fare  now  on  the  table  to  be  drawn 
up.  He  invited  attention  to  lhem»  and  clial- 
lengcd  any  member  to  prove  that  the  charges 
were  exorbitant.  He  put  it  to  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  in  cantlour  and  sincerity, 
whether  there  was  anything  so  ruinously  ex- 
orbitant in  these  charges : — 

A  portiaa  of  ioup,     ....,..!#. 

A  mutton-chop,    ...,..,.    1*. 
A  fish,  boiled  or  fri*Jil,  ......     Iju 

A  fried  »ol«,    ,  .     !«. 

A  whitinfjr.  .     .  In. 

Salmon  imd  lobt^tt^r  ^auce,      .     .     .     .     2«. 
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Turbot  or  cod's  bead  and  shoulders  on  terms 
equally  moderate.  With  regard  to  cutlets,  if 
three  were  taken  they  could  be  had  at  the 
low  charge  of  6d.  each;  and  as  for  wine,  there 
was  no  such  cause  of  complaint  on  that  head 
as  the  honourable  member  for  Hoecommon 
seemed  to  think,  for  though  the  honourable 
member  might  pay  Gs,  a  bottle  for  sherry,  he 
ought  to  know  that  there  was  sherry  in  the 
kitchen  which  he  could  have  at  4s,  a  bottle. 
Mr.  Frencli:  "Much  obliged,  but  I  had  rather 
nx>t"  Lord  M.  HiU:  "  There  is  no  establish- 
ment in  London  where  tea  and  coffee  can  be 
had  so  cheap.'' 

The  tradesmanlike  manner  in  which  Lord 
Marcus  Hill,  the  member  in  charge,  went 
through  these  details,  and  the  defiance  to  all 
the  other  "  establishments  "  in  London  to  pro- 
duce tea  and  coffee  "  so  cheap,"  produced  the 
loudest  laughter  that  had  perhaps  ever  been 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  was  also  at 
this  time  the  occasion  of  much  excitement 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere, 
and  him  also  it  will  be  as  well  to  dispose  of 
before  taking  up  the  serious  business  of  the 
session,  especially  as  his  procedure  in  the 
house  the  very  first  week  of  that  session  led  to 
his  being  definitely  regarded  as  a  madman, 
whom  it  was  immediately  necessary  to  place 
under  confinement.  Mr.  O'Connor's  career  as 
a  demagogue  bad  suggested  to  sensible  obser- 
vers that  there  was  a  vein  of  insanity  in  him, 
and  upon  the  failure  of  his  land  scheme,  with 
regard  to  which  he  incurred  much  obloquy, 
he  allowed  himself  fits  of  the  wildest  ego- 
tistic irritation,  and  after  for  some  time  play- 
ing mad  tricks  on  the  borderlands  of  sanity,  he 
went  mad.  Upon  the  winding  up  of  his  land 
scheme  (which  it  would  be  tiresome  to  explain) 
he  was  examined  before  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Master  in  Chancery,  and  some  of  the  scenes 
that  took  place  during  the  examination  were 
as  wild  as  the  wildest  farce.  Mr.  Roxburgh, 
one  of  the  counsel  employed  in  the  case,  re- 
quested Mr.  O'Connor  to  be  careful  in  giving 
his  evidence,  adding,  "  This  is  such  a  gigantic 
scheme  that  we  shall  get  confused  if  we  do 
not  take  care."  "  Yes,"  said  O'Connor,  "  it  is 
a  gigantic  scheme,  and  I  have  been  greatly 


confused  by  if    Mr.  Baxburgk:  ''It  would 
appear  from  the  Tarions  aooounta  to  the  House 
of  CommoDB  that  yoa  luiTe  reoeiTed  £16,000 
on  account  of  the  oompanj  nnoe  I&ld?"    Mr. 
(/Conmor:  ^  Yes,  more  than  that,  I  daresay." 
Mr.  Roxburgh:  ''Well,  what  have  you  done 
with  it?"    Mr.  OConnor:  "All  the  accounts 
have  been  published  in  the  Dady  XeKi  and 
Northern  Star."*     Mr.   Roxbeurgh:  "But  ve 
cannot  find  any  materials  in  them  to  test  tlw 
correctness  of  the  statements  they  contain'' 
Mr,  (y Connor:  "It  is  published  word  for  woiti 
in  the  DaVy  Sews.  I  got  the  particulars  from 
the  pass-book  of  the  Gloucestershire  BanL  I 
have,  I  may  state,  in  this  movement  spent 
£150,000  to  improve  and  elevate  the  conditioo 
of  the  people,  and  am  abused  for  it,  wheras 
if  a  middleman  or  a  nobleman  had  done  it  it 
would  have  been  very  different     If  Prince 
Albert  had  built  these  cottages  and  locited 
these  landsy  there  would  have  been  offices  to 
promote  them  in  every  street  in  London  for  the 
benefit  of  these  poor  people,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  philanthropic  prince;  but  now  if 
my  Lord  or  Lady  Nincompoop  happens  to 
be  driving  through  these   estates,  and  the 
daughter  in  the  carriage  happens  to  say,  'Lor, 
mamma,  look  at  those  beautiful  cottages,'  the 
anxious  parent  pulls  down  the  blind  exclaim- 
ing, *My  dear,  it  was  that  ruffian  Feargus 
O'Connor  built  them.'"     The  Master:  "Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  these  letigers, 
Mr.  O'Connor,  to  refresh  your  memory  ?"  Mr. 
0^ Connor  (balancing  a  ledger  in  his  arms): 
"But  just  look  what  thundering  books  they 
are !"     The  Master:  "Thimdering  or  not  yea 
must  do  it"    Mr.  U Connor:  "Oh!  you  can 
get  it  from  the  Daily  News  and  in  the  Stars. 
All  I  received  and  paid."     The  Master:  "We 
must  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  looking  at 
these  books."    Mr.  O'Connor:  "Oh  dear!  I 
could  not  look  at  them."   Mr.  Roxburgh:  *'We 
shall  require  you  to-morrow."    Mr.  O'Connor: 
"I  cannot  be  here,  I  must  be  at  the  house. 
Oh,  my  God !  oh  dear !  oh  dear !    Will  you 
have  a  junch  of  snuff"."     The  Master:  "Allow 
me  to  look  at  that  book."     Mr.  O'Connor: 
"Oh  dear,  oh  lor!    Now  have  you  anything 
more  to  ask  me?    He's  been  at  me  for  fi^c 
hours,    m  take  a  hatchet  and  cot  your  head 
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irf,)^  Mr,  Eosbur^h:  *'IIiiv©  jou  aBj  books 
at  oil  r'  Mr.  OTonncr: ''None:*  The  Master: 
**Did  you  ever  liRve  anyV*  Mr,  O'Connor:  **I 
uevt;r  Imd  any.  I  caiatot  come  here  to-mor- 
row I  I  must  be  at  the  house."  The  Master : 
**The  speaker  will  be  ready  to  excuse  you 
if  tbei-e  ia  nuy  ueccaaity/'  Mr.  O^Connor: 
"Really,  your  honour,  I  must  go  out  for  a 
few  minutes."  Mr*  O'Couuor  hei-e  retired 
from  the  court,  Jind  the  Master  left  hiB  seat 
tmd  went  iuto  the  lobing-room.  In  aboat 
three  minutes  Mr.  O'Connor  returned  ainii 
exclaimed,  *^Wljere  ia  that  juggler?*'  and 
shaking  hia  fist  in  ix  mock  menacing  style  at 
the  ulHc'iai  manager,  *M  sny,  Mr.  Uoodcljaj>, 
you  ou*;ht  to  be  called  Badch&p.  You  know 
very  well  you  are  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  government  are  opposed  to  me.^* 
T/tt  Master:  **Will  you  exiilain  how  T*  Mr, 
&C&nnor:  "I  will  explain  to  your  honour 
how  I  have  been  destroyed,  ruined.  Men  that 
have  btfen  located  on  four  acres  of  hind  each 
for  6ve  years,  and  who  got  £^0  head-money, 
and  atf  much  manure  aa  would  fill  this  court 
twice,  and  lived  on  and  cultivated  it  tive  yeaw, 
have  not  paid  a  fraction  of  rent;  while  tlie 
men  located  at  Great  Ekidford,  where  there 
was  the  beat  land  in  the  world,  and  paid  from 
£tj()  to  £100  bonuB — there,  where  onginally 
they  could  plough  the  aod  for  4(KJ  yards  like 
eoapf  the  land  va  now  like  land  in  a  dower-pot, 
and  aUl  the  rent  |mid.  The  rufliiina  on  the 
four  ttcrea  ha^e  not  paid  a  farthing  of  if  nt, 
and  one  day  last  summer  when  I  waa  down 
at  O'Connorville,  at  Rick  mans  worth,  from  aix 
jTclock  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening, 
had  to  roast  a  l>eefateak  with  one  of  the 
bricldayera  on  the  tongs  for  my  dinner  that 
very  day,  Tlie  rulBaus  cidtivated  the  laud, 
and  collected  heapa  of  manure,  but  paid  no 
rent.- ^  Mr.  O'Connor  here  aat  down  apparently 
much  Agitated  and  atfected.  The  Master: 
**Mr,  O'Connor,  we  can  enter  into  all  tliat 
another  time/*  Mr.  O'Connor:  "Your  Ijonour, 
it  make»  my  blood  boil  when  I  think  of  the 
amount  of  money  I  have  expended,  and  the 
time  I  have  given  to  locate  these  poor  men." 
Here  Mr,  O'Connor  interjecte<l  a  terrible  ira- 
pcvcation,  'Tve  got  the  spjiijmfi*  Will  you 
Jet  me  go  I    I've  got  the  spasms,"    Th  Master: 


*'  You  can  retire  into  my  room  "  Mr.  0*Connor: 
'*Let  me  go  entirely.  I've  got  the  spasms.*' 
Mn  Chinery:  **I  know  Mr,  0*Connor  is  in  bad 
heidth,"  Mr,  O'Connor:  "1  have  not  eaten  a 
bit  nor  slept  a  wink  these  last  thirteen  days, 
and  uufortanately  now  Tve  got  the  spoBms." 
T/te  Muster:  "  You  state  that  ujxin  your  oath/' 
Mr,  O'CvnJwr:  **Upou  my  oath.  Let  me  go,'' 
The  Master:  "Will  you  be  here  to-morrow  at 
twelve?"  Mr,  €t Connor:  "I  will.  Let  me  go, 
I'm  very  bad.     Oh  dear !  oh  deal* !'' 

If  this  was  aU  of  it  genuine  nmdnesa,  it  was 
at  least  madnen  of  a  kind  which  made  it  very 
difficul  t  to  get  at  the  f  ac  ts.  On  the  Wetl  neaday 
after  this  exliibition  the  honourable  member 
distinguished  himaelf  still  more  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Wbde  Mr.  Osborne  was  dis- 
cussing the  ventilation  of  the  bouse,  Mr. 
O'Connor  maiie  himself  so  very  disagi'ceable 
to  numerous  other  members  that  loud  cries 
of  "Order!"  issued  from  a  dozen  quarters. 
Ml'.  O'Connor,  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  now 
crossed  to  the  treasury  bench,  and  sitting 
down  by  Lord  John  Russell  began  to  talk  to 
him  in  a  loud  voice,  with  nudges,  and  jokes, 
and  laughter.  Mr.  CornewaU  Lewis  now  came 
up,  and  seeing  the  uncomfortable  position  of 
the  premier,  endeavoured  to  squeeze  himself 
in  between  Lord  John  and  Km  assailant,  who 
had  aasumed  an  air  of  great  impoilauce.  Mr. 
O'Conmir  did  not  like  this,  and  got  closer  to 
the  noble  lord,  who  immediately  endeavoured 
to  escape,  but  was  prevented  by  the  former, 
who,  pulling  his  coat  taila,  forcibly  dragged 
him  back  to  the  treasury  bench.  This  scene 
was  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  kind,  in 
which  the  member  for  Nottingham  smacked 
other  members  on  tlie  back,  punched  them  in 
the  ribs,  bowled,  laughed,  and  bolted  in  and  out 
The  end  of  it  waa  that  he  waa  fin-olly  ejected, 
and  eventually  coutined  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

There  is  more  than  amuaemeut  in  this 
humiliating  story.  Mr.  Feargua  O'Connor 
was  a  demagogue  of  a  claas  not  very  common 
in  this  counti*y — ^fortunately  for  the  country. 
With  him  and  his  land  scheme  (whoever  was 
most  to  bhune  for  the  failm*e)  a  certain  phase 
of  demagogue  agitation  and  efl'ort  di^ppears, 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  tlie  narrative 
any  further. 
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There  was  at  this  time  a  general  expectation 
that  the  Bession  would  see  the  introduction  of 
a  new  Eeform  Bill  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
this  was  hinted  at  in  a  paragraph  of  the 
queen's  speech.  "  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  a  fitting  time  for  calmly  considering  whether 
it  may  not  be  advisable  to  make  such  amend- 
ments in  the  act  of  the  late  reign  relating  to 
the  representation  of  the  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  may  be  deemed  calculated  to  carry 
into  more  complete  effect  the  principles  upon 
which  that  law  is  founded.''  But  the  first 
subject  that  gave  rise  to  much  debate  was  the 
question  of  the  hour,  so  soon  to  be  half-for- 
gotten,— the  relations  of  Lord  Palmerston  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  matter  of  the  coup-cTitat. 
"To  that  we  must  now  turn. 

The  really  important  topics  in  every  one's 
mind  at  the  meeting  of  parliament  were  the 
Reform  Bill  and  the  Militia  BQl;  both  of 
them,  it  may  be  said,  the  results  of  agitation, 
and  the  latter  in  large  part  the  result  of  the 
uneasiness  felt  by  large  numbers  of  the  people 
iibout  the  attitude  which  Louis  Napoleon 
would  or  might  take.  On  both  questions 
popular  expectation  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. But  in  the  meanwhile  there  was  some 
amusement  and  much  excitement  on  other 
topics,  the  foremost  of  which  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston  by  the 
premier,  Lord  John  Russell.  But  the  new 
House  of  Commons — the  building  itself,  as 
well  as  its  "kitchen"  arrangements — was  made 
to  yield  some  mirth,  Mr.  Hume  complaining 
of  the  ventihition,  and  denouncing  the  figures 
in  the  painted  windows  as  "like  the  red  lion 
at  Brentford."  But  this  somewhat  Cobbett- 
like  touch  was  not  all.  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
was  eagerly  watched,  entered  the  house  early 
and  sat  down  by  Mr.  Roebuck  below  the 
gangway  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  house. 
Lord  John,  who  was  watched  with  great 
curiosity,  bowed  to  his  disgraced  and  dismissed 
colleague  as  he  passed  him,  though  not  very 
cordially,  and  everybody  made  ready  to  "see 
8|X)rt."  The  moment  Lord  John  made  his 
appearance  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  darted 
from  his  seat,  and  rushing  up  to  him  shook 
him  by  the  hand  with  the  most  cheerful  and 
l>atronizing  warmth,  amidst   loud    Liughter 


from  all  sides  of  the  hoiue.  Mr.  O^Conoor 
was  not  done  with,  even  for  that  eTening,  for 
when  Sir  R  W.  Bulkeley  spoke  to  the  address 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  congratulate  the 
country  on  the  overthrow  of  the  ^  misenble 
fraction  of  the  Chartists,"  and  did  not  fail  to 
give  a  by-blow  to  the  nnfortonate  member 
for  Nottingham.  ^  Could  honourable  memben 
ever  forget,"  said  the  orator,  ''that  when  a 
wretched  faction  threatened  to  roll  a  petition 
upon  the  floor  of  that  house,  so  laige  that 
eight  horses  were  required  to  drag  it,  eveiy 
man  who  had  a  shilling  in  hia  pocket  and  a 
character  to  sustain  enrolled  himself  under 
the  banners  of  order?  And  when  the  amfal 
day  arrived,  when  London  was  to  have  been 
sacked,  this  miserable,  deluded,  humbug  set 
of  creatures,  with  a  member  of  that  house  at 
their  heady  vanished  at  the  first  policeman, 
and  shrank  into  the  holes  and  comers  ^ihen? 
their  miserable  and  obscure  abodes  were  situ- 
ated, the  derision  rather  than  the  dread  of 
their  fellow-countrymen."  The  reference  to 
Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  was  hailed  with  shoaU 
of  laughter. 

Chartism  being  dead,  buried,  and  dismissed 
with  this  exceedingly  coarse  funeral  oration,  it 
fell  upon  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  member  for 
Marylebone,  to  open  the  great  game  of  the 
day.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  afterwards  Lonl 
Llanover,  was  a  great  gun  with  the  mass  of 
the  Radical  party,  but  he  was  not  univers;ilJy 
believed  in.  One  of  the  most  powerful  poli- 
tical writers  of  the  day  openly  denounces!  him 
as  an  impostor — a  man  who  never  had  any 
motive  but  popularity  and  place,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  pride  of  the 
"bloated  ai-istocrat."  He  was  a  man,  said  Lis 
critics,  who  would  shake  hands  in  the  most 
lonng  manner  with  the  dirtiest  pot-boy  or 
dustman  while  an  election  was  pending;  Imt 
if  a  rich  tradesman  in  his  borough  were  after- 
wards to  cross  his  path  in  Parliament  Street 
and  accost  him,  would  wave  him  aside  with, 
"Ah — ur — ur — I  haven't  a  copper  for  yon,  my 
good  man."  That  his  programme  was  simply 
to  worry  the  government  till  he  got  a  peerage 
was  common  talk,  true  or  not;  and  it  wa»  em- 
bodied by  the  late  Robert  Brough  in  a  political 
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Dg  eDtiU«<!  "Sir  MeueniuB  Agrippa**  (Carw- 
lamut  act  I.  ac<iue  L)> 

'^Sif  Moiicntuji  A^[ipci'j»  a  Eaiiieol  stout, 
Willi  A  rtrnUl  of  sixty-five  tboiiaand  abotit. 
Of  opinion*  tho  Iowc«t  thovigb  lofty  in  in*tt'l<yt 
A  Sir  W.\]U>r  Fit*.'rylor,  a  LunJ  Jolm  de  Cftdo, 
Yo«  may  calJ  him  a  leveller — do,  'tin  his  pride  j 
Kay  n  tiark  ataringf  Democrat — trim  !  of  the  tid© 
Il*i*9  a  wave.   Yon  may  atom  him,  my  lord^  if  yon 

cnn; 
Sir  Mei)«ium  Agrippa'^t  a  popuUr  man ! 

**  flc  *itB  for  n  borouj^h  remote  from  hi»  homo, 
OVlicre  ho  reigna  liko  a  dAVo-girt  Patrician  of 

Rome) 
Ho  goon  on  tho  hualing?  in  very  old  coats— 
(He's  a  change  i\t  the  chibl  when  soliciting  votoa, 
HIa  beurd  he  noglocta,  and  hi*  niiils  he  begrimes  ^ 
(His  jokes  on  clean  collars  are  killing  at  times) ; 
Hang  your  wine  I  gire  him  beer  from  tho  pewter 

or  c:tn ; 
Sir  Mencniua  AgHppa's  a  popuUr  m^n  ! 

**  Ho  hatet  all  rontino — lift  tho  eart  from  the  mud ! 
Bui  the  drironi  are  failing— new  hloodi  sir !  new 

blood! 
Though  tho   Lorrla  have  «uch  power— mind  in 

principle  quite 
Conititutional— oh,  most  undoubtedly  right  I 
But  the  men !  an  exclusiYe  and  arrogant  clusa— 
AH  K^hiiid  in  ideojs— not  a  throb  witli  tho  matm  I 
If  wc  ct>alti  to  their  mnka— Well,  we  11  do  what  wo 

CS4II — 

.  Sir  Monemus  Agnppa'a  a  popular  man ! 

Pifcorofm  I  ToU  by  Ballot !  Short  Porliamenta— cry ! 

Down — down,  with  each  bishopi  churoh,  pulpit, 

and  atceplo ! 

The  poerogo  f    Um !    Ha  !    Well,  well  see  by  and 

by  I 

Sir  Mencniuf  Agrrppa'a  tho  f  ncud  of  the  poople.** 

8tr  Menenius  Agrippa,  otherwise  Sir  Beu- 
jftfniii  JIuU,  wiw  the  tnati  who  wiu  "looked 
to  "^  as  the  feiTet  ia  the  Palmeraton  businessj 
and  there  vrna  dead  silence,  except  for  slight 
ititerniptions  from  Mr.  O'Connor,  while  he 
<|uesti(>nct]  miuistera  upon  the  dismissal  of 
Uie  most  popular  ^f  foreign  ministers.  How 
was  it  tliat,  while  Lonl  John  Russell  had  so 
often  spokeii  with  admiration  of  hia  late  col- 
kA^ue,  nnJ  w*hUe  our  foreign  relations  re- 
ui&iuoil  :ui  they  were  in  185()  and  18') L  how 
waa  it  thuta  man  of  such  tiistiugtJished  abiUty, 
AUd  so  much  tru9tt*il  by  the  jXJople^  had  been 
thus  su(UtGnly  duiniiMMeO  f 

The  premier  who  lia*!  hitlverto  sat  in  hi« 
uHusU  nttitudl^  with  his  arms  crossed^  nnd  bis 


'  enormous  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  at  once  rose 
to  reply,  &nd  be^n  by  admitting  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  rpiestion.  After  statjug  the 
usual  tenoM  of  the  relation  between  the  cro^irn, 
the  premier,  and  other  minivers,  Lord  John 
continued  by  stating  that  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Palmeraton  tfie  terma  on  whicli  he  held  ofEoe 
had  been  definitely  laid  down  by  her  ranjesty 
in  August,  1850,  in  a  memornndum,  the  re- 
levant portion  of  which  ran  thus  : — *'  The 
queen  require?*,  first,  that  Loid  Palmeraton 
will  distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  in  a 
given  case,  in  order  that  the  queen  maj  know 
as  distinctly  to  what  she  is  giving  her  royal 
sanction.  Secondly,  having  once  given  her 
sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not  arbitrarily 
altered  or  modifietl  by  the  minister.  Such  an 
act  she  must  consider  as  failing  in  sincerity 
towtuds  the  crown,  mid  justly  to  be  viaited 
by  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional  right  of 
dismissing  that  uiiniater.  Site  expects  to  be 
kept  informed  of  wliat  piisses  between  liim 
and  the  foreign  ministers  before  imf»ort;int 
decisions  are  taken  based  upon  that  inter- 
course; to  receive  the  foreign  despiitches  in 
good  time,  and  to  have  the  draughts  for  lier 
approval  sent  to  her  in  sufficient  time  to  make 
herself  acquainted  with  their  contents  before 
they  must  be  sent  oU*  The  queen  thinks  it 
best  tliat  Ix)rtl  John  Kussell  shuulil  sliow  this 
letter  to  Lord  Pidmerston,"  This  jnemor- 
andum  I^onl  John  Eussell  said  he  at  once 
communicate<l  to  Lord  Piilmerston,  who  im- 
mediately replied,  **I  have  Uxkeh  a  copy  of 
tlie  memorandum  of  the  queen,  and  will  not 
fail  to  attend  to  the  directions  which  it  con- 
tains." The  premier  then  proceeded  to  state 
the  duty,  or  jurt  of  the  duty  of  his  office,  and 
not  in  Jiia  own  words,  but  in  those  of  Sir 
Robert  PeeL  "Take  the  case  of  the  prime 
minister.  You  must  presume  that  he  reads 
every  important  despatch  from  every  foreign 
court.  He  cannot  consult  with  the  secretaiy 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  exercise  the 
influence  which  he  ought  to  have  with  i-espect 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  unless  he  be 
miwitt?r  of  everything  of  real  inqHirtance  jmss- 
ing  in  that  department." 

What  f*»llowe«l  this  quotation  from  hiJ^  pre- 
decessor waa  rather  amusing.     His  lordi^hifi 
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gave  the  House  of  Commons  to  understand 
that  he  had  found  Lord  Palmerston  not 
steady  in  harness.  Earl  Grey  had  particuhir 
**age  and  experience."  Viscount  Melbourne 
had  had  **a  long  intimacy  and  connection 
with  the  foreign  secretary,**  but  Lord  John 
had  neither  of  those  advantages,  and  some- 
times felt  himself  in  a  position  of  ''great 
responsibility."  On  the  3d  of  November, 
1851,  there  was  a  cabinet  meeting  at  which, 
says  the  premier,  "I  expressed  myself  in  plain 
terms  as  to  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations, 
and  said  that  I  thought  the  situation  of 
Europe  was  exceedingly  critical;  that  I 
thought  we  were  on  the  verge  of  seeing  in 
1852  (and  there  I  was  mistaken) — of  seeing 
cither  what  is  called  social  democracy  trium- 
phant in  other  countries,  or  of  seeing  absolute 
power,  on  the  other  hand,  prevail.  I.  said 
that  in  either  case  the  situation  of  England 
would  be  one  of  some  peril;  that  we  could 
not  expect  that  a  social  democratic  republic 
in  France  would  observe  the  faith  of  treaties 
or  refrain  from  attacking  oiu:  allies.  I  said, 
on  the  other  hand,  tliat  if  absolute  power 
should  prevail  there  was  a  danger,  this  coun- 
try being  an  exception  in  the  form  of  its 
government,  from  other  countries  of  Europe, 
that  there  miglit  be  combinations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  refugees  in  this  country,  and  that 
(lemands  might  be  made  which  this  country 
in  consistency  with  its  honour  could  not  con- 
cede. I  stated  that,  in  my  own  opinion,  in 
this  critical  situation  of  affairs  it  was  the 
interest  of  England  to  observe  a  strict  neu- 
trality. I  said  that  we  ought  to  guard  most 
especially  against  giving  any  just  cause  of 
offence  to  France — that  we  ought  to  exert  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  order  to  prevent  any  such 
cause  of  offence." 

The  whole  cabinet,  Lonl  John  continued, 
had  concurred  in  that  view  of  the  case.  But 
then  came  a  fresh  complication,  and  though 
tlie  matter  looks  exceedingly  small  at  this 
distance  of  time,  the  premier  treated  it  all 
with  a  solemnity  which  must  have  appeared 
puritanically  absurd  to  the  jaunty  foreign 
minister.  There  were  some  deputations  from 
Finsbury,  in  which  the  French  president  was 
spoken  of  by  the  deputies  in  very  strong  and 


unpleaaant  language.  These  deputations  Lord 
Palmerston  had  received  in  a  manner  which 
the  premier  thought  indiacreety  bat  tAat  be 
had  overlooked,  and  he  had  accepted,  to  use 
his  own  ''dominie''  style,  all  the  re^KRis- 
bility.  But  when  the  coup  cFitdt  had  takoi 
place.  Lord  Normanby,  oar  minister  at  Paris, 
wrote  home  on  the  3d  of  December  for  in- 
structions, and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  a  cabinet  council,  wrote  to  Lord  Nomianby 
in  the  name  of  the  queen  to  do  nothing 
''which  could  wear  the  appearance  of  an 
interference  of  any  kind  (on  oar  part)  in  the 
affairs  of  France."  But  a  few  days  af  terwards^ 
in  looking  over  the  foreign  office  despatches, 
Lord  John  Kussell  came  upon  a  letter  from 
Lord  Normanby  to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated 
the  6th  of  December.  Part  of  this  letter 
must  be  given  in  the  exact  words  of  oar 
ambassador. 

"Paris,  December  6,  1851.  My  Lord,— I 
this  morning  received  your  lordship's  des- 
patch. No.  600,  of  yesterday's  date,  and  I 
afterwards  called  on  M.  Turgot,  and  informed 
him  that  I  had  received  her  majesty's  com- 
mands to  say  that  I  need  make  no  change  in 
my  relations  with  the  French  government  in 
consequence  of  what  had  passed.  I  added 
that  if  there  had  been  some  little  delay  in 
making  this  communication  it  arose  from 
certain  cii'cumstances  not  connected  with 
any  doubt  on  the  subject.  M.  Turgot  said 
that  delay  had  been  of  less  importance,  as  he 
had  two  days  since  heard  from  M.  Walewski 
that  your  lordship  had  expressed  to  him  your 
entire  approbation  of  the  act  of  the  president, 
and  your  conviction  that  he  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise  than  he  had  done.  I  said  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  communica- 
tion, and  no  instructions  but  our  invariable 
rule  to  do  nothing  which  should  have  the 
appearance  of  interfering  in  any  way  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  France;  but  that  I  had  often 
an  opportunity  of  showing,  under  very  varied 
circumstances,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
government  here,  I  attached  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  maintaining  the  most  amicable 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  I  added 
that  I  was  sure,  had  the  government  known 
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of  tlj0  tsuppressiou  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
JiOUf/i^  [t,e.  the  lied  RepublicAns]  at  the  time 
I  hiiil  heard  from  thi'm,  I  shouJd  have  beeo 
c<»mniiaiianed  to  add  their  cougratulatioDs  to 
mine.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  men* 
tiou  what  wan  stated  about  M.  Walewski*s 
despAtch,  because  two  of  my  coUeivguea  heie 
montioued  ta  me  that  the  despittch  con- 
taiuiij^  exprefisious  to  that  i'Qect  had  been 
rwul  U>  them  in  oixler  to  sliow  the  decided 
opiiiiou  England  Imd  prououDced.  1  have 
the  honour  to  be,  kc.  &c.  NonMANBr," 

Tim  certainly  looked  rather  serious  j  lor 
Lord  P;dijier8ton  was  (aappobin*;  Irfjrd  Nor- 
luanby  accuratL*)  goiug  out  of  his  way  to 
inform  M.  Wal^wski,  the  French  minister  in 
Loiidou»  that  England  approved  of  the  coup 
tliUit*  Still,  Lord  John  iufonned  the  house, 
he  was  not  alarmed ;  lie  thought  the  matter 
flu«»ceptible  of  explanation,  and  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Pidmerstou  about  it,  remarking,  what 
was  obvioua,  that  for  England  to  express 
approval  of  the  act  of  the  president  on  the  2d 
December,  1861,  was  certainly  to  interfere  in 
the  atTaira  uf  France.  Lord  Palmerston  took 
tio  notice  of  his  chiefs  letter.  On  the  13th 
December,  1851^  while  Lord  John  was  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  a  messenger  arrived  from 
the  queen  requesting  an  explanation  from 
the  premier  of  what  Loixl  Normauby  had 
stated  in  his  despatch  of  the  6Lh  of  the  month. 
U|x>u  the  14th  Lord  John  wrote  urgently  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  but  received  no  answer. 
On  the  16th  he  wrote  agaiu,  pleading  that 
thia  "disdainful  eilence"  was  not  respectful  to 
her  majesty — and,  indeed,  how  cioi  **difldnin'* 
be  respectful  to  anybody  ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  two  moiH? 
despotcliea  Ciuue  uuiler  the  eye  of  Lor<l  John 
Biifflell*  One  of  them  waa  dated  the  15th  of 
December,  1851,  and  is  quite  conclusive  upon 
on«  point,  niuuely,  that  Lord  Normauby  felt 
a  r»!al  dUllculty  in  the  ca;se.  His  languagt*  is 
drci^ive.  **1  atn  perfectly  aware/'  s*'\id  hia 
lordship  iu  thia  despatch  (which  we  here 
abbreviate^  *'that  it  is  beyond  the  sphere  ol 
my  present  duties  to  make  any  remark  upon 
th4!>  act»  of  your  tordi^hlp,  except  imismuch  as 
they  reflect  my  own  jioaition.  But  within 
besQ  timita  I  must,  with  due  deference,  be 


permitted  to  obtserve  that  if  your  lordship,  as 
foreign  mtuister,  holds  one  language  on  such 
a  delicate  point  in  Downing  Street,  without 
giving  me  any  intimation  3*ou  had  done  so — 
preaeribiDg  afterwards  a  different  cotirae  to 
me,  namely,  tlie  avoidance  of  any  ajtpearance 
of  interfei'ence  of  any  kind  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Prance — 1  am  placed  thereby  in  a 
very  awkward  position.  If  the  language  held 
in  Downing  Street  is  more  favourable  to  the 
existing  order  of  things  iu  Franco  than  the 
instruction  on  which  I  am  directed  to  guide 
myself  upon  the  spot,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
by  that  act  of  your  lordship'si  I  become  sub- 
ject to  misrepresentation  and  suspicion  in 
merely  doing  my  duty  accordipg  to  the 
officiid  orders  received  through  your  lordship 
from  her  majesty.  All  this  is  of  more  im- 
ix)rtance  to  me,  because,  as  I  stilted  before, 
several  of  my  diplomatic  colleagues  had  had 
the  despatch  road  to  them,  and  had  derived 
from  it  the  conviction  that,  if  accui-ately 
rejKjrted,  your  expressions  had  been  those 
of  unqualified  suiiJi/at'Uon,  X  am,  &c.  &c., 
Norman  BT." 

This  lookeil  even  more  serious.  The 
premier,  continuing  his  explanations  in  reply 
to  Sir  Benjandu  Hidl,  went  on  to  say  that 
though  he  had  himself  receivetl  no  answer 
from  Lord  Palmerston,  ami  was  still  **  unable 
to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  the  queen,'^  he 
found  that  Lord  Palmerston  liad,  on  the  IGth 
of  December,  written  without  the  euiuction  of 
her  majesty  another  despatch  to  Lord  Nor- 
mauby. In  this  despatch  Palmerston  rather 
snubbed  Loi-d  Normanby.  He  began  by 
stating  that  he  had  saitl  nothing  in  London 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  instructions 
sent  to  the  ambassador  (Nornmnby),  and  the 
qucistion  was.  not  what  our  ambassador  was 
to  say  in  Paris,  but  in  what  way  he  was  to 
continue  his  relations  with  the  Fi-ench  govern- 
ment.  Our  foreign  minister  then  went  on  to 
say; — "As  to  approving  or  condemning  the 
step  taken  by  the  president  in  dissolving  the 
assembly,  I  conceive  it  is  for  the  French 
nation  and  not  for  the  British  secretary  of 
state  or  for  the  British  ambassador  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  that  event;  but  if 
your  excellency  wishes    to   know  my  own 
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opinion  on  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  France,  it  is  that  such  a  state  of  antagonism 
had  arisen  between  the  president  and  the 
assembly  that  it  was  becoming  every  day 
more  clear  that  their  co-existence  could  not 
be  of'  long  duration,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
better  for  the  interests  of  France,  and  through 
tliem  for  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
that  the  power  of  the  president  should  pre- 
vail, inasmuch  as  the  continuance  of  his 
authority  might  afford  a  prospect  of  the 
maintenance  of  social  order  in  France,  where- 
as the  divisions  of  opinions  and  parties  in  the 
assembly  appeared  to  betoken  that  their  vic- 
tory over  the  president  would  be  the  starting- 
point  for  disastrous  civil  strife.  Whether  my 
opinion  was  right  or  wrong,  it  seems  to  be 
shared  by  persons  interested  in  property  in 
France,  as  far  at  least  as  the  great  and  sudden 
rise  in  the  funds  and  other  investments  may 
be  indications  of  increasing  confidence  in  the 
improved  prospects  of  internal  tranquillity  in 
France.     I  am,  &c.,  Palmerston." 

Tliis  last  clause  goes  far  to  explain  the  view 
of  the  "  party  of  order"  all  over  Europe,  in- 
cluding Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  However,  the  premier  went  on  to  re- 
mark that  though  his  colleague  at  last,  after 
all  this,  wrote  to  him,  his  explanation  did 
not  touch  the  point,  which  was  not  whether 
the  cabinet  were  pretty  unanimous  in  their 
view  of  the  policy  of  the  prince-president,  but 
that  the  foreign  minister  had  disregarded  the 
instructions  of  the  queen  and  the  wishes  of 
the  ])remier  by  acting  on  his  own  unfortified 
or  uiig\iaranteed  authority  in  a  matter  of  the 
very  utmost  national  importance.  With  much 
reluctance,  and  not  without  obtaining  the 
concurrence  oj  his  colleagues.  Lord  John  had 
then  advised  her  majesty  to  dismiss  her 
foreign  minister. 

The  matter  was  too  grave  to  be  wound  up 
without  some  general  statement,  on  the  pre- 
mier's part,  of  the  feeling  of  the  cabinet  with 
regard  to  the  act  of  the  prince-president,  and 
the  face  which  the  nation  should  show  to 
France.  Tlie  conclusion  of  the  premier's 
speech  was  not  in  his  happiest  manner,  and 
he  carefully  rei>eated  one  sentence.  "It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  make  the  present  state- 


ment witbont  also  referring  in  some  d^iee  to 
the  state  of  affairs  which  now  exists  ou  the 
continent  of  Europe.    I  think  it  neceseaiy  to 
make  this  statement,  because   I  have  been 
necessarily  led  into  an  avowal  of  my  opinions 
that  we  could  not  properly  or  fairiy  express  au 
opinion  here  favourable  to  the  conduct  of  the 
president  on  the  2d  of  December.    I  thought 
it  was  not  our  part  to  do  what  we  heard  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  ministers  had  done—to 
go  at  once  and  congratulate  the  president  on 
what  he  had  done;  but  then  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  president  of  France,  having  all 
the  means  of  information  he  has  had,  no 
doubt  has  taken  that  course  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  France,  and  that  the  course 
he  has  taken  is  best  fitted  to  ensure  the  wel- 
fare of  the  coimtry  over  which  he  rules.    Let 
me  state  that  over  again— ih^t  while  I  do  not 
concur  in  the  approbation  of  my  noble  friend, 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  everything  I 
have  heard  confirms  that  view,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  president  the  putting  an  end  to 
the  constitution,  the  anticipating  the  election 
of  1852,  and  the  abolition  of  the  parliamentary 
constitution,  were  all  tending  to  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  France.    But  I  confess  I  have 
seen  with  great  regret  the  language  which  has 
been  used  by  a  portion  of  the  press  of  this 
country  with  respect  to  the  president     He 
has  this  advantage  over  his  uncle,  that  he  is 
perfectly  aware  how  much  liberty  we  enjov, 
how  much  license  of  discussion  prevails,  and 
that  the  most  unmeasured  invective  of  the 
press  does  not  imply  any  feeling  of  hostility 
either  on  the  pai-t  of  the  government  or  on  the 
part  of  the  nation."  This  was  not  very  favour- 
ably received  by  many  honourable  membere, 
and  the  premier  concluded  with  an  assurance 
that  England  would  continue  to  be  the  asylum 
of  political  refugees,  and  a  hope  that  what- 
ever suffered,  liberty  would  live  and  triumph. 
This  was,  of  course,  followed  by  loud  cheers, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  ro&^e 
to  give  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  and 
he  opened  by  calling  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  his 
"honourable  friend,"  while  he  spoke  of  the 
premier  simply  as  "  the  noble  lord."    In  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  did,  however,  apply 
the  word  "  friend  **  to  the  latter,  though  he 
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er  a  pause  witliUrew  it  and  BiibstituteU  the 
wordit  **  noble  lord."  The  apeecli  of  Lortl 
PiUiuenslon  addeil  nothing  to  the  fncta  which 
tJie  firiimiei'  had  ahready  laid  before  the  house. 
lie  ilenied  hjiving  used  the  exact  word^s  nttri- 
bnted  to  him  by  M.  Waltjwski ;  st'ited  that  the 
premier,  with  other  members  of  the  cabinet, 
hatl  on  the  inativnt  expreiised  the  same  opinion 
of  the  event  of  the  2d  of  December  as  he 
had  himself  done;  tirged  that  an  Englishman 
waa  not  **  the  mute  of  a  pasha'*  just  because 
he  waa  a  cabinet  minister;  and  that  iu  miy 
case  the  Fix;nch  minister  could  not  be  sup- 
l>osed  to  go  begging  for  English  confirmation 
or  sanction  of  hh  miister's  act8»  Lord  Palmer- 
*ton  wound  up  his  speech  by  maintaining  that 
he  had  in  no  way  diijregarded  the  instructions 
of  the  flovereign,  or  done  anything  nnconatitu- 
tional,  and  that  he  had  left  our  foreign  affairs 
ill  a  most  satisfactory  condition. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  although 
ID  theory  the  government  of  France  could  not 
l-ie  sup|x»sed  to  wait  for  nod  or  beck  from 
England,  yet  in  fact  Louis  Nai>oIeon  was 
greedily  anxious  for  the  leaat  sign  of  »[> 
proval  from  us,  Hia  reputation  was  not 
tlmt  of  an  honest  or  a  moi-al  man;  his  im- 
mediate **creatuitia"  and  friends  were  much 
tlialiked;  and  it  was  plain  to  every  one  that 
the  act  of  the  2d  of  December  whs  a  step 
towards  hi&  assuming  the  purple.  Under  these 
circumstances  Lord  Palmerston  certninly  did 
a  most  unwise  thing,  however  much  of  the 
blamii  his  colleagues  must  sliare ;  and  the  set 
of  the  winil  Wiis  now  atiundantly  shown  by 
the  somewhat  eager  mzuiner  in  which  he  apolo* 
gizt?<J  for  his  reception  of  the  Eadical  deputa- 
litins  frorri  Fiunbuiy. 

In  the  debate  that  followed,  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  the  now  half- forgotten  friend  of  Polish 
tmd  other  insurreetiouiiits,  made  a  condem- 
natory speech,  and  Mr,  Boebuck  one  stronger 
fttill.  He  taid  the  government  was  a  mere 
fann'ly  party,  fond  of  meddling  and  peddling, 
anil  that  thougli  **  the  right  arm  ^  of  the  cabi- 
net waa  now  gnne»  they  were  all,  premier  in- 
cliidedt  dealing  unguardedly  with  France, 
from  whom  almost  every  danger  w;is  to  be 
apjirehended,  now  that  it  was  rtded  by  **aman 
whom  no  vinction  could  hold  to  his  b^jud.^* 


Mr.  Disraeli  made  the  speech  of  the  sitting 
—taking  his  address  simply  ns  a  speeclij  it 
was  too  significant  to  be  omitted  here ;  and  we 
shall  see  that  on  the  subject  uf  reform  as  well 
na  that  of  the  constitutional  place  of  the  sove- 
reign he  maintained  his  usual  language. 
C<in«lenining  the  foreign  policy  of  thegoveni- 
ment  under  Lord  John  Russell,  he  sidd  that 
the  dismission  of  Lord  Pakueii&ton  removed 
the  only  man  who  was  competent  to  continue 
that  policy,  "I  must  make  one  observation," 
contined  Jlr.  Disraeli,  "  on  the  speech  of  the 
first  minister.  The  noble  lord,  eminent  in 
many  respects,  is  eminent  for  his  conatitutionjd 
knowledge— for  his  acquaintance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  but  I  cannot  recol- 
lect any  analogous  occasion  on  whicli  the  name 
of  the  sovereign  had  l>een  bo  frctpiently  intro- 
duced. Whatever  was  done  at  the  command 
of  the  sovereign  was  at  Iccist  done  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  noble  lord. 

**Aa  I  am  one  who  never  voted  for  the 
motion  that  the  power  of  the  crown  had  in- 
creased, was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished ;  as  I  shouhl  be  willing  to  maintain 
the  converse  of  thai  proposition;  as  I  think 
one  of  the  great  misfortunes  of  our  time,  one 
of  the  circumstances  most  injurious  to  public 
liberty,  is  that  the  power  of  the  crown  is 
diminished—/  am  7wt  outi  to  look  rt^ith  un- 
fu^re^sari/  Jcalouft^  on  the  unAcrtion.  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown.  But  the  noble  lord  is 
an  eminent  representative  of  a  jiolitical  party 
which  hus  iulopte<l  opinions  of  a  very  different 
character.  The  noble  lord  is  a  member  of  tJiat 
ptirty  which  introduced,  to  our  disgrace,  that 
resolution  on  the  j<iumals  of  this  house ;  and 
ceiiaiidy  I  am  astonished  at  the  noble  lord  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present,  when  he  seems 
to  me — I  suppose  iinintentioiAily — to  have 
shifted  from  himself  the  responsibility  which 
he  should  be  tlie  first  to  adopt  for  himself.'* 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difference  between 
this  language,  the  language  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
books,  and  the  course  he  pursued  when  he  him- 
self was  premier,  with  regard  to  the  j>ower 
of  the  crown  as  an  element  of  constitutional 
balance. 

The  Palmei"aton  qutjation  having  been  so  far 
settled,  to  the  great  disgust  of  many  quidnunc^i 
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who  exi)ectccl  wonderful  disclosures,  the  house 
passed  to  other  matters.  But  there  never  was 
any  strong  exi)ectatiou  abroad  in  the  country 
«as  to  the  new  Beform  and  Militia  Bills,  and  it 
was  on  the  Litter  that  Palmerston  had  his 
revenge. 

Before  passing  onwards  to  other  topics 
belonging  to  the  session  it  will  be  convenient 
to  make  a  slight  attempt  to  show  Palmerston 
in  his  true  light.  Uis  conduct  in  the  matter 
of  the  coup  dPHat  was  displeasing  not  only  to 
the  queen  and  the  premier,  but  also  to  tlie 
majority  of  the  English  peoi)le.  But  we  could 
hardly  expect  a  man  like  Lord  Palmerston  to 
do  anything  but  rejoice  (even  though  reluc- 
tantly on  some  grounds)  at  the  suppression 
of  an  ill-soldered  republic  such  as  that  of 
France  in  those  days.  What  he  wanted  was 
peace  and  a  revival  of  trade  for  us  and  for 
others,  and  he  knew  that  for  such  purposes  a 
strong  government  was  the  first  necessity. 
Without  approving  all  that  Louis  Napoleon 
did  then,  he  might  very  well  be  glad  when  it 
was  made  clear  that  he  could  grasp  the  reins 
and  rule.  Nor  did  he,  except  in  a  matter  of 
form,  go  farther  than  his  colleagues. 

Palmerston  was  a  man  of  genuine  popular 
sympathies,  who  did  not  like  to  offend  any 
one.  He  was  fond  of  science,  studied  sanita- 
tion, and— it  is  known  on  the  highest  author- 
ity— took  a  real  interest  in  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  But  he  was  an  aristocrat,  and  he 
had  no  enthusiasm,  or  faith  in  principles.  A 
most  amusing  and  instructive  pendent  to  what 
has  gone  before  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage  at 
arras  between  his  lordsliip  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  when  the  latter  had  been  made  chief 
commissioner  of  works  by  the  former,  who 
was  premier.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  took  upon 
himself  to  inclose  the  grass  in  Hyde  Park  and 
the  Green  Park.  Lonl  Palmerston,  who 
always  had  his  eyes  and  wits  about  him,  took 
his  subordinate  up  pretty  sharply: — "My 
dear  Hall,"  wrote  his  lordship,  **I  cannot 
agree  with  you  as  to  the  principle  on  which 
the  grass  in  the  park  should  be  treated.  You 
seem  to  think  it  a  thing  to  be  looked  at  by 
people  who  are  to  be  confined  to  the  gravel 
walks.  I  regard  it  as  a  thing  to  be  walked 
upon  freely  and  without  restraint  by   the 


people,  old  and  youngy  for  whose  enjoyment  the 
parks  are  maintained ;  and  jour  iron  hurdles 
would  tarn  the  parka  into  so  many  Smithfields 
and  entirely  prevent  that  enjoyment.  As  to 
people  making  paths  across  the  graas,  what 
does  that  signify?  If  the  parks  were  to  be 
deemed  hay-fields  it  might  be  necessary  to 
prevent  people  from  stopping  the  growth  of 
the  hay  by  walking  over  the  grass ;  bat  as  the 
parks  must  be  deemed  places  for  pablic  enjoy- 
ment, the  purpose  for  which  the  parks  are  kept 
up  is  marred  and  defeated  when  the  use  of  them 
is  confined  to  a  number  of  straight  gravel 
walks.  When  I  see  the  grass  worn  by  foot  traf- 
fic, I  look  on  it  as  a  proof  that  the  park  has  an- 
swered its  purpose,  and  has  done  its  duty  hy 
the  health,  amusement,  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people.  In  the  college  coarts  of  Cambridge  a 
man  is  fined  half-a-crown  who  walks  over  the 
grass  plots,  but  that  is  not  a  precedent  to !« 
followed.    Yours  sincerely, — Palmerston." 

Sir  Benjamin  Hall  proving  recalcitrant,  his 
superior  took  him  up  again  in  a  letter  whidi 
was  still  stronger : — "  My  dear  Hall, — I  have 
been  much  surprised  this  morning  at  seeing 
a  party  of  labourers  employed  in  trenching  a 
large  piece  of  the  Green  Park.     As  head  of 
the  government,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
essential  alterations  should  not  be  made  in  the 
spaces  allotted  for  the  enjoyment  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  public  without  my  previous  saDC- 
tion  and  concurrence,  and  I  entirely  disapprove 
of  the  restrictions  which  you   are  imposin;: 
upon  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  Green  Park 
and  Hyde  Park  by  the  public.    Your  irou 
hurdles   are  an   intolerable  nuisance,  and  1 
trust  that  you  mean  shortly  to  remove  them. 
To  cut  up  the  Green  Park  into  inclosed  shrub- 
beries and  j)lantations  would  be  materially  to 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  and  free  recrea- 
tion of  the  public;  and  I  must  positively  for- 
bid the  prosecution  of  any  such  scheme.    As 
head  of  the  government  I  should  be  held  by 
the  public  to  have  authorized  these  aiTange- 
ments,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  be  responsibk' 
for  things  which  I  disapprove.     Yours  sin- 
cerely,— Palmerston." 

Two  or  three  points  come  out  ven* 
clearly  here.  First,  that  "Sir  Menenius 
Agrippa"   was    a   curious    sort   of   people's 
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iBAO^  aecondly,  that  Palinemtoni  thougli  au 
amtocrat  ol  Uoe  blood  and  In  sympathy  with 
kings  so  long  aa  they  ruled 
peace,  like<l  to  see  tlie  people 
happy,  lujd  took  pama  in  their  behalf;  thirdly, 
it  is  plaiu  that  Lord  Pahut'iTiton  w;is  a  premier 
who  was  as  fond  of  being  minded  as  Lord  John 
or  the  Duke.  The  epiHoile  is  so  intere^iug  as 
jC^vin^  a  aide- view  of  hia  cliaracter  that  it  may 
well  1>e  introduced  in  this  place. 

At  this  diatance  of  time  it  ia  difficult  to 
imagine  tlie  excitement  prxxlnced  in  what  ia 
called  *'8ocicty"  and  the  public  generally  by 
the  dismiasid  of  a  foreign  minister  in  whom 
there  waa  eo  much  confidence.  When  Lfuiy 
Paimcnrton  said  that  Lonl  John  had  now 
**got  rid  of  all  the  brains  in  his  cabinet"  she 
inly  repeated  what  mo«t  people  thought,  and 
over  and  above  the  question  of  intelligencCj  it 
seems  clear  that  Palmeraton  had  a  gie^t  hor* 
ixvr  of  cruelty.  Aa  we  have  seen,  some  expres* 
flions  in  his  letters  and  despatches  are  decisive, 
**The  Austrians  are  really  the  gi-eatest  brutes 
that  ever  called  themselves  by  the  undeserved 
name  of  dviliz*?d  men,**  He  condemned  the 
conduct  of  Barclay  and  Perkinses  men  iu 
beating  Haynau,  but  added  that  they  ** ought 
to  lu4ve  tossed  Mm  in  a  blanket,  rolled  him 
in  the  kennel,  and  then  paid  his  fare  iu  a  cab 
to  his  hotel/*  And  we  must  liear  in  mind 
that  at  the  very  hour  of  which  we  are  now 
writing  Austria  was  showing  no  feigns  of  an 
improved  tone  in  her  ideas  of  jjolitical  disoip 
line.  In  a  list  of  sentences  just  passed  upon 
political  offenders  the  Vienna  Oetzette  con- 
tainer! this  horrible  pjiragraph : — **  Eva  Bern - 
inelhart,  for  uaing  inflammatory  language,  to 
receive  twenty  blows  with  a  rod  and  sutfer 
eight  days*  imprisonment,  sharpened  with 
two  fasts  upon  bread  and  water." 

The  siane  [tublii.^i-tion  contained  sentences 
upon  fimr^and -twenty  journeymen  toUicco* 
makers,  punished  for  agreeing  among  them- 
A^ves  not  to  work — to  strike,  in  fact.  They 
were  to  b«  imprisoned  in  irons  for  various 
periods  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  days, 
and  fajit  twice  a  week. 

Tn  the  midst  of  all  this,  however,  there  was 
a  party  of  politicians,  headed  by  writers  (one 
of  thiui  a  KusK^ian  and  one  an  Englishman), 


who  maintained  not  only  that  Palmerston  wa^ 
favourable  to  Russia,  but  that  he  was  bribed 
by  Russian  roubles  to  favour  her  policy  while 
pretending  to  counteract  it.  This  state  of 
things  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  the  gi^eatest 
pliilosophical  humourist  of  the  century.  In 
his  Stiob  Papers  Thackeray  introduces  the 
*'»nob  jHjliticui;*  Whether  it  was  a  ]X)rtnut- 
cai-icature  does  not  now  matter,  and  the  ivpp 
was  not  uncommon  in  those  days, 

"He  it  is,"  wrote  Thackeray,  "who  expects 
a  Fi*cnch  fleet  iu  the  Thames,  and  has  a  con- 
stant eye  upon  the  American  president.  It 
is  he  who  says  that  Lord  Aberdeen  ought  to 
be  irai»eache.d  and  Lord  Palmerston  hanged, 
or  rite  mfid.  Lord  Palmerston 's  being  sold 
to  Ilussia,  the  exact  numbei'  of  roubles  paid, 
by  what  house  in  the  City,  is  a  favourite 
theme  with  this  kind  of  snob,  I  once  over- 
heard him  —  it  was  Captain  Spitfire,  II.N, 
(who  hml  been  refused  a  ship  by  the  Whigs, 
by  the  way),  indulging  in  the  following 
conversation  with  Mr.  Minns  after  dinner. 
"*Why  wasn't  the  Princess  Scragamoffaky  at 
Lady  Palmeraton'a  party,  Minns?  Because 
she  carCt  show, — And  why  can't  she  show/ 
Shall  I  tell  you,  Minns,  why  she  can't  show? 
The  PrinceBS  Scragamoffsy's  back  is  flayed 
alive,  3Iinna. — I  tell  you  it's  raw,  sir!  On 
Tuesday  hist,  at  trw^elve  o'clock,  three  drum- 
mers of  the  Preobajinski  regiment  arrived  at 
Aflhburnham  House,  and  at  half -past  t^'elve, 
in  the  yellow  drawing-room  at  the  Russian 
embassy,  before  tiie  ambassadress  and  four 
hidies**maid=»,  the  fireek  paim  and  tlie  secre- 
tary of  emlwissy,  Madame  de  Scmgamoffsky 
received  thirteen  dozen.  She  was  knouted, 
sir,  knouted  in  the  midst  of  England — in 
Berkeley  Square,  for  having  said  that  the 
Grand  Duchess  Olga's  hair  was  red.  And 
now,  sir,  you  will  tell  me  Lord  Palmeraton 
ought  to  continue  minister?"' 

At  all  events,  Palmerstons  own  account  of 
his  dismissal,  or  rather  of  what  led  to  it,  wa« 
plainly  enough  stated  in  a  letter  which  is  now 
pubUc  property.  *'The  real  ground  of  my 
dismissal,^'  said  he,  ''was  a  weak  truckling  to 
the  hc«tile  intrigues  of  the  Orleans  family — 
Austria,  Hussia,  Sajcony,  and  Bavaria,  and  in 
some  degree  also  of  the  present   Prussian 
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government.  All  these  parties  found  their 
respective  views  and  systems  of  policy 
thwarted  by  the  course  pursued  by  the 
British  government,  and  they  thought  that 
if  they  could  remove  the  minister  they  would 
change  the  policy.  They  had  for  a  long  time 
past  effectually  poisoned  the  mind  of  the 
queen  and  prince  against  me ;  and  Lord  John 
Russell's  giving  way  rather  encouraged  than 
discountenanced  the  desire  of  the  queen  to 
remove  me  from  the  foreign  office.*' 

One  of  the  most  shocking  events  of  the 
early  part  of  this  year  was  the  bursting  of 
the  Bilbury  Reservoir,  by  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Holmfirth,  near  Huddersfield, 
was  inundated.  In  the  valley  of  the  Holme 
numbers  of  mills  were  swept  away.  Whole 
ranks  of  cottages  went  down  like  cardboard 
before  the  rush  of  the  water.  A  hundred 
persons  were  drowned,  and  many  more  hun- 
dreds thrown  out  of  employment  The  reser- 
voir had  been  constructed  in  1838,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  continuous  and  steady 
8upi)ly  of  water  to  the  mills  in  the  valley;  but 
in  the  year  1846  the  commission  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  reservoir  became  bank- 
rupt, and  though  the  engineers  and  managers 
had  declared  that  it  was  impossible  the  reser- 
voir should  be  made  safe  without  a  puddle 
lining,  the  puddling  was  never  done.  It  was 
given  in  evidence  on  the  coroner's  inquest 
upon  the  dead  bodies  that  the  catastrophe 
might  have  been  prevented  if  the  waste-pit 
had  been  in  proper  order  and  liad  been  lowered 
below  the  level  of  the  embankment,  which 
could  have  been  done  for  £12,  10*. ! 

The  catastrophe  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
February.  At  an  inquiry  which  was  held  in 
the  locality  evidence  was  given  that  one  of 
the  com  mission  era  had  lived  near  the  reservoir 
for  six  years,  knowing  all  the  w^hile  that  leak- 
ages were  taking  place,  and  that  the  danger 
was  extreme.  Subscriptions  poured  in  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferere  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
reach  scores  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  a  few 
days.  The  Queen  and  Prii^^e  Albert  headed 
the  fund  with  a  contribution  of  jL'15C). 

One  of  the  most  irritating  of  the  domestic 


events  of  about  this  date  was  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  operative  engineexs  and  the  masters 
already  mentioned:  the  men  demaDding,  among 
other  things,  the  abolition  of  pieoe-work  and 
overhours,  the  masters,  after  giving  them  notice 
that  their  demands  would  be  resisted  to  the 
utmost,  closed  their  factories. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  opening  of  the 
parliamentary  session  the  Poor-law  Associa- 
tion got  to  work,  and  what  it  had  been  formed 
for,  and  what  it  was  at  that  time  supposed 
likely  to  accomplish,  will  be  gathered  mudi 
more  pleasantly  from  a  striking  letter  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  the  secretary  (Mr.  Archibald  G. 
Stark)  than  from  any  prospectus-like  detaik 
The  working  of  the  poor-laws  was  a  subject 
that  came  just  now  into  great  prominence  in 
connection  with  the  strikes  or  lock-outs  in 
the  iron  trade.  The  whole  creed  of  the  "  Man- 
chester school "  seemed  about  to  be  put  upon 
its  trial  afresh ;  and  certainly  Mr.  Carlyle  was 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be.    "  It  gives  me 
much  pleasure,"  he  wrote,   ''to  understand 
that  the  Poor-law  Association  has  actually  got 
in  motion,  and  determines  to  proceed  strenu- 
ously towards  the  ffrand  object  of  having  all 
the  paupers  of  Great  Britain  set  to  emplo^ent. 
Till  some  veritably  wise  and  human  mode  of 
dealing  with  that  frightful,  ever -increasing 
class  called  ])aupers  is  attained,  or,  at  least  is 
zealously  endeavoured  after  by  the  govern- 
ment and  community,  I  can  only  consider 
English  society  as  in  a  state  of  low  continual 
smoke;  every  day  bringing  it  nearer  tlie  state 
oi  flame  and  utter  conflagration  into  which  we 
have  seen  all  other  European  societies  already 
go  in  a  very  ti-agic  manner !     One  thing  may 
be  asserted  without  risk,  and  has  the  closest 
reference  to  this  matter.     If  free  bargain  in 
the  market,  and  fair  up  and  down  wrestle  and 
battle  between  employer  and  employed  be  tbe 
rule  of  labour  (which  I  am  far  from  beliering 
it  capable  of  being,  except  for  a  very  limited 
time    and   in  very  peculiar  circumstances); 
still  more,  if  new  and  infinitely  more  human 
arrangements    between  employers  and  em- 
ployed are — as  all  men  begin  to  surmise,  and 
as  many  men  have  long  foreseen — an  indis- 
pensable necessity  for  labour,  in  England  aa 
elsewhere,  then^  clearly,  I  say^  in  either  case, 
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the  /f'H  condUion  of  fair-plujf  u  that  all 
fHiit/>er4  be  *pti(e  eliminated  from  (he  contro- 
ver^jft  u»J  carried  dear  atc^i/  from  iV,  crw(  of 
the  lalM>ur  marlet,  and  its  wrestles  iiud  its 
etrugglea.'* 

The  intioJuction  l>y  Lord  John  Russell  on 
Iktotiday  the  9th  ot  Febniary,  1852,  of  the 
mnch-tiilketl^of  ucw  Reform  Bill  was  preceded 
by  <ui  UJJplc*ns;intly  droll  incident.  The  speaker 
aunounoeil  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  that  he 
hnd  jutit  rtfctiived  from  Mi\  Henry,  tlie  chief 
ruH^^'i(*tnite  at  B<jw  Stivet,  a  letter  atating 
that  Mr*  Feargua  0*Connor,  memher  for  Not- 
tingham, had  been  committed  to  the  house  of 
coj  rectioii  for  ten  days  for  nssiiulting  a  gen- 
thriKin  at  the  Lyceum  Theiitre. 

Lord  John,  in  his  speech,  kid  down  the 
obvious  prtociplc  that  the  object  of  thia  new 
bUl,  liko  that  of  the  ohl  ono  of  1831,  ^\t^»  ^jmnJ 
government,  He  I'emarked  tliat  he  thought 
the  franchise  of  ^£10  li^  been  phic^^d  Ux>  high 
in  1831,  but  that  this  was  not  a  badly  devised 
prudential  measure*.  Now,  however,  that  it 
luifl  been  pn>vqti  that  tlie  constitution  vrws 
Mile,  and  that  the  education  and  intelligence 
uf  the  i»eople  had  grejitJy  inci-eiused,  it  w*aB 
time  t*^  pn»iKJeo  an  extension  of  the  right  of 
voting*  He  urged  that  it  wa«  a  happy  cir- 
cuinst-iuce  that  thla  new  measure  of  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people  had  not 
lieen  forced  on  by  clamour  or  agitation  ;  and 
he  went  on,  amid  general  applause^  to  express 
an  earnest  hojie  that  it  would  be  followed 
by  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  ixjpuhir  edu- 
cation. 

The  loading  propoaitioua  of  the  bill  now 
introiluce<l  by  the  premier  in  this  quiet  way 
may  Ije  stated  in  nuiall  cohi|)a«i*.  But  it  is 
worth  noting  that  Lord  John  Rusaell  avowe<A 
hia  tntimliim  to  preserve  "  the  existing  balance 
of  iuterestd**  in  tlie  country,  and  that  oue  of 
the  rcasTtiis  he  gave  w*a5  the  fear  of  a  violent 
opposition  in  the  Houiie  of  Lords  to  any  more 
radical  proposidj*.  The  borough  franchise  of 
£|0  waii  to  be  r<.'iluced  t«  £5»  The  £50  tenant- 
at-will  frHnchine  in  the  couuties  to  lie  reduced 
U>  £±0 — thi»  bringing  the  Chandoa  clauHO 
down  to  twQ.fiftha  of  its  then  existing  dimeri- 
ttonf^  (Vrtatn  Kuiatl  boruughs  wer^  to  be 
Vol  a 


uniletif  and  others  augmented  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  i»eighbouring  districts.  All  citizens 
paying  £2  annually  in  ixssesi^d  taxes  to  have 
votes,  bat  In  this  provision  payments  for 
licenses  were  not  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  propci'ty  qualification  for  members  was 
to  be  abolished — a  mfist  desirable  improve* 
ment,  because  the  law  as  it  gtood  was  invidi- 
ous oil  the  face  of  it,  a  pHerjjetual  topic  of 
aggressive  comment  among  Radicals  and  Char- 
tists, and  a  temptation  to  the  "manufacture" 
of  qualifications  by  processes  not  honest*  The 
words  **  on  the  tnie  faith  of  a  r!hi"iatian  "  were 
to  be  omitted  in  the  caise  of  JeM^s  presenting 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their 
seats.  The  anti-paprd  adjuration  was  also  to 
be  omittetl— the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  not- 
withstanding!— a  feature  in  (hie  bill  which 
giwe  rise  to  much  meniment  at  the  noble 
lord  s  expense.  St,  Albans  to  be  disfrauchised. 
Parliamentary  conmiissions  to  inquire  into 
the  facta  before  boroughs  were  disfranchised 
for  '*  corruption."  Fictitious  votes  to  be  abol- 
ish etl  as  in  Scotland,  by  i^equiring  the  tene- 
ment to  be  in  the  actual  poBBeflsion  of  the 
voter.  There  was  to  be  a  separate  reform 
bill  for  L"elan«-L 

This  scheme  was  received  in  the  quiet  way 
whicli  befitted  such  a  milk-and-water  affair. 
Mr,  Hume,  Mr.  Bright,  and  all  tli©  advanced 
guard  took  the  ground  that  as  half  a  loaf  was 
better  than  no  bread  tlie  Radicals  should  help 
to  |jass  the  measure,  but  they  all  demanded 
vote  by  bidlot  (Mr.  Bright  speaking  for  the 
artisan  class  in  towus)  and  short  parliaments. 
Mr.  Baillie,  member  for  Invernese-ahire^  at- 
tacked the  measure  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Scottisli  thoroughness,  not  only  complaining 
of  the  rt?lention  of  septennial  parliaments,  but 
of  the  disregard  of  Scotland  in  the  proposed 
redistribution  of  votlug  power.  Mr.  Iloclie 
wpoke  ft>r  Ireland  in  the  same  spirit.  Nolwdy 
seemed  to  cjire  much  about  the  bill,  which  Sir 
John  TyiTell  bluntly  declared  ought  to  be 
intituled  a  bill  for  the  continuance  of  her 
majesty's  present  ministers  in  office. 

The  premier  having  announced  hi»  intention 
of  getting  the  second  reading  fixed  for  the  bust 
ih\y  but  one  of  the  month,  Mr.  Disraeli  com- 
plained that  thi*  gave  far  too  brief  aji  intervid 
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for  the  consideration  of  the  measure.  "  First 
of  aU,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  we  have  to  con- 
sider whether  such  a  scheme  is  wanted  at  all. 
It  would  be  a  bad  thing  if  it  were  understood 
that  any  minister  could  bid  for  continuance 
in  power  by  simply  pulling  a  new  reform  bill 
out  of  his  pocket.'*  "  It  is  nonsense,"  said  Mr. 
Disraeli,  "  to  talk  of  pledging  one's  self  to  the 
principle  of  a  bill  like  this ;  the  scheme  is  all 
detail,  and  by  its  details  it  must  be  judged." 
Finally  he  declared  that  he  had  always  heen^ 
and  now  was,  in  favour  of  an  industrial  fran- 
chise; but  he  doubted  if  the  .£5  clause  would 
act  in  that  sense  upon  the  representation  of 
the  country. 

Ireland  and  her  difficulties  came  before  the 
parliament  early  in  the  session.  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  the  better  regulating  and  securing  of  the 
Ulster  tenant  right;  to  limit  the  power  of 
eviction  in  certain  cases ;  and  to  secure  com- 
pensation to  improving  tenants  who  might  not 
claim  under  the  custom.  Mr.  Henry  Grattan 
maintained  that  all  the  evils  under  which 
Ireland  suffered  were  due  to  absenteeism,  and 
he  proposed  to  sell  by  auction  the  estates  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  and  Lord  Palmerston !  Mr. 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Hume  both  of  them  de- 
nounced "  communistic  "  changes,  but  allowed 
that  some  alteration  in  the  law  was  desirable. 
Lord  John  Russell  stated  that  Mr.  Bright  had 
sent  him  a  series  of  propositions  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  that  the  Irish  privy-council  did  not 
think  them  available.  It  seemed  to  the  premier 
that  almost  any  measure  of  the  kind  would 
at  this  time  be  made  the  pretext  for  agitation 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Bright  declared  that  he 
should  support  Mr.  Crawford's  bill,  and 
charged  the  government  with  "backing  out 
of  the  difficulty."  "  The  real  question  was," 
said  Mr.  Bright,  "  Sliould  cats  make  laws  for 
mice]"  The  disturbed  state  of  Ireland  was 
also  a  topic  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Roden  said  that  no  conviction  could  be  ob- 
tained even  against  murderers  who  murdered 
in  open  day,  for  they  were  "shielded  by  a 
confederacy  of  the  whole  population,"  while 


gentlemen  dared  not  stir  out  anarmed.  Several 
peers  attributed  the  agrarian  murders  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Tenant-right  Leaguers.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  declined  to  pledge  the 
government  to  any  special  measures  of  re- 
pression. 

The  Manchester  and  Salford  Education 
Scheme  Bill  had  been  brought  in  as  a  private 
bill.  Mr.  Brotherton — a  gentleman  who  was 
known  as  "the  night-cap  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  because  he  was  always  endeavour- 
ing to  close  the  debates  early — moved  the 
second  reading.  Upon  this  Mr.  Gladstone 
maintained  that  it  was  not  only  contrary  to 
all  precedent,  but  contrary  to  justice  and  public 
policy,  to  pass  as  a  private  bill  a  measure  of 
that  kind,  which  really  affected  the  whole 
kingdom.  "It  is,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "as 
great  an  anomaly  to  propose  a  local  educatiou 
bill  as  to  projwse  a  local  reform  bill."  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr. 
Hume  concurred  in  a.sking,  at  all  events,  for 
delay,  and  delay  was  granted.  The  appoint- 
ment of  committees  on  the  income-tax  and  on 
the  unsavoury  preserved  meats  question,  aud 
a  discussion  about  the  outrage  committed  by 
an  Austrian  officer  on  Mr.  Mather  .at  Florence 
— the  latter  discus  jion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
—  occupied  time  to  small  purpose.  Lord 
Granville  was  only  able  to  state  that  no  ex- 
planation had  been  offered  by  the  Austrian 
government.  Meanwhile  the  French  journals 
were  maintaining  that  the  dismissal  of  Palmer- 
ston, whatever  the  pretext,  was  really  due  to 
the  influence  of  a  collective  note  addressed  to 
the  British  government  by  the  cabinets  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  complaining  that 
the  security  which  foreign  refugees  enjoyed 
in  this  country  and  the  absence  of  any  check 
from  English  authorities  was  practically  an 
offence  to  foreign  nations,  against  whom  they 
plotted  in  peace; — Palmerston  was  taunted 
with  certain  expressions  of  his  in  1848,  in 
which  he  had  taken,  on  a  question  of  political 
asylum,  a  view  which  he  now  practic^ly  dis- 
avowed. 

Wliile  the  French  journalists  were  attempt- 
ing to  enlighten  us  on  our  own  affairs,  an 
ugly  event  had  taken  place  in  Spain.     A 
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|#  pHeiit  named  Merino  attempted  to 
iniirder  Queen  Isabelln.  As  she  xvm  piLssing 
along  a  corridoi*  wbich  led  ftxim  a  cLapd  at- 
tAched  to  the  [j^Aoe  in  Matlrld  to  her  own 
room.  Merino,  in  priest's  garb,  knelt  down 
before  her  aa  if  to  present  a.  petition.  Tlie 
<|ueen,  who  hud  her  newly-bom  baby  in  one 
arm,  ]iut  out  the  other  to  receive  the  petition, 
when  the  ruffiun  «tabbed  her  a  little  above  the 
groin  with  »uch  violence  that  the  diig|?er  passed 
tljrough  her  robea  of  velvet,  stays,  and  otlier 
underii'lothing  to  a  depth  of  three  inches.  She 
cried  ont,  but  still  kept  the  child,  and  Merino 
waa  seized  by  the  attendant  just  as  he  was 
iiiminjg  a  second  blow.  The  queen  at  last 
fainted,  and  was  ill  for  a  few  days,  but  soon 
rtjcovcretl  both  from  the  wovind  and  the  shock, 
Kot  mmiy  good  things  are  on  record  ooncern- 
iag  QtiecTi  Isabella;  but  the  people  admired 
her  couir^e  and  her  brave  care  for  the  child, 
whoever  was  its  father.  They  were  pretty 
well  enlightened  njion  that  point;  but  the 
Utter  brutidlty  of  this  att^ick  upon  a  woman 
who  had  just  undersfone  the  ^eat  trial  of  her 
eex  aroused  univcraal  indignation,  Tlie  man 
escaped  b«ing  torn  in  pieces  by  tho  people, 
but  died  under  the  garttta  in  due  time.  He 
behave*]  with  extreme  insolence  mid  perfect 
composure  to  the  last.  Two  clergymen  con- 
«t»utly  attended  him.  Hi;  said  to  one  of  them 
irfju  offered  to  confeis  him,  "  I  thought  some 
hone«t  friikr  would  have  been  sent  to  me  for 
that  purpose.  As  to  you,  I  know  you  too  well 
to  have  confidence  in  your  ministiy.  You  are 
great  a  reprobate  as  I  am  myaelf.  Your 
*'«0liduct  is  well  known  to  me.  Begone!" 
Merino  at  first  quietly  listened  to  the  second 
ecclcsiaAtio,  but  when  tlie  latter  spoke  to  him 
of  hell  and  his  crime  he  Buddenly  stopjxxl  liim, 
flaying,  **  Let  ua  not  talk  of  such  nonsense. 
You  no  more  believe  in  hell  than  I  do.  Leave 
me  quiet,  I  can  disjiense  with  your  sermons,'^ 
Tho  mode  of  execution  was  instantaneous 
ileath,  the  sudden  compression  of  tho  cfarota 
sqiieedng  the  neck  quite  flat.  The  moment 
A  man  is  doomed  in  Spain  he  is  considered  as 
already  belonging  to  another  world,  and  re- 
garded almost  with  awe.  He  ii  attended  by 
f  eoosoUtions  of  hii^  religion,  ixxul  as  he 
agh  the  strccU  on  a  mule  of  low 


ftize,  repeating  prayers  for  the  dying  and 
accompanied  by  the  priests,  flambeaux  are 
burning  in  the  balconies,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  are  on  their  knees  in  the  streets  pray- 
ing for  his  souL  At  the  ph\c©  of  execution 
there  is  no  indecent  mirth;  when  the  prisoner 
is  on  the  platform,  and  tlie  instrument  ad- 
justed, every  head  is  uncovered,  and  the  lips 
of  all  move  in  prayer. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  of  February,  the 
premier,  Lord  John  Kus:*ell,  moved  that  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
on  the  Local  Militia  Acta.  This  being,  of 
course,  agreed  to,  lie  went  on  to  state  wliat 
were  the  proposal .s  of  the  government  in  re- 
hition  to  this  subject. 

Lord  John  went  back  to  tlie  year  1848 
with  its  alarms,  and  referred  to  many  reasons 
for  some  uneasiness  about  our  national  de- 
fences. He  referred  alio  to  the  objections 
felt,  by  Whig  and  Tory  alike,  to  large  mili- 
tary estaljHshments,  and  then  proceeded  to 
exfjound  hia  own  scheme  at  length.  **With 
respect  to  the  officers,  we  propose  that  two- 
thirds  should  be  appointed  by  the  lord -lien- 
tenant;  and  one  field-officer  and  one-third  of 
the  captains  by  the  crown,  so  that  the  regi- 
ments may  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  half -pay  officers  available  for  this  purfxiae, 
aud  who  must  be  of  great  use  in  assisting  tho 
offieei-B  appointed  by  the  lord-lieutenaut.  We 
pi-oposc  that  the  lord-Ueutenant  should  not 
be  bound  by  the  i-estriction  of  qualification, 
but  thiit  he  «houl<l  name  any  pei'son  he  may 
think  fit,  of  courae  with  the  approbation  of 
the  crown  as  formerly,  but  without  the  re- 
quirement that  they  should  be  possessed  of  a 
certain  amount  of  landed  property.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  should  take  the  command  of  the  local 
militia,  but  we  l>elieve  that  that  would  be 
the  case  without  this  quidification  being  im- 
posed in  the  act.  When  the  original  militia 
laws  were  framed  there  was  a  very  great 
jealousy  of  the  crown  and  of  encroachments 
upon  liberty,  and  it  waa  supposed  that  if 
there  was  a  Jimitation  to  persons  of  projierty 
it  woLdd  form  a  security  against  any  attempt 
of  the  crown  in  that  respect;  but  our  liber- 
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ties  are  now  so  firmly  secured  that  of  all 
dangers  there  is  none  leas  than  that  of  an 
attempt  by  the  crown,  by  means  of  a  standing 
army,  to  suppress  our  liberty.  With  regard 
to  the  men,  we  propose  some  alteration  from 
the  former  plan,  according  to  which  all  men 
between  18  and  30  year*  of  age  were  sub- 
jected to  the  ballot.  That  was  a  considerable 
number  of  yeara ;  and  the  process  of  sending 
round  to  each  householder  and  requiring  a 
return  of  the  number  of  persons  in  his  house 
between  those  ages  was  a  long  and  compli- 
cated process.  We  propose,  for  the  first  year, 
that  the  ages  at  which  persons  should  be 
subject  to  ballot  for  the  local  militia  should 
be  from  20  to  23,  and  in  subsequent  years 
that  they  should  be  only  persons  of  the  ages 
of  20  to  21.  It  is  supposed  that  the  former 
provision  (from  20  to  23),  taking  one-fifth  as 
the  number  to  be  balloted  for,  would  give  a 
force  of  about  80,000  men,  and  that  in  subse- 
quent years  the  number  would  (from  20  to 
21)  amouDt  to  an  average  of  30,000.  In  pro- 
curing these  men  I  think  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  adopt  the  means  taken  formerly. 
I  believe  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  cen- 
sus of  last  year,  wc  should  know  the  number 
of  persons  in  each  county  and  union  who 
would  be  liable  to  take  the  ballot,  and  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  require  all  such  persons 
to  present  themselves  on  a  certain  day ;  that, 
however,  is  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  bill 
which  requires  great  consideration." 

The  county  authorities  were  to  be  present 
when  the  men  were  balloted  for ;  there  was  to 
be  «a  reserve  force :  there  would  be  no  ballot  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  between  18  and 
30  volunteered;  volunteers  would  have  the 
advantage  of  serving  for  one  year  leas  than 
tlie  men  who  were  taken  by  lot,  that  is  to 
say,  for  three  years  instead  of  four ;  the  drill 
was  to  be  for  twenty-eight  days  in  the  year. 
The  local  militia  when  called  out  were  to  have 
the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  the  general 
militia,  and  be,  like  them,  under  the  Mutiny 
Act.  The  expense  of  all  tliis  the  noble  lord 
estimated  at  £200,000. 

In  spite  of  the  inspiriting  nature  of  the 
topic  of  our  national  defences,  not  a  single 
cheer  greeted  this  speech.     It  was  closed  in 


dead  silence.  Then  the  Irish  members  wanted 
to  know  why  Ireland  was  excluded  from  the 
measure.  Mr.  Hume  cut  up  the  whole  scheme 
root  and  branch.  "  I  have  lived  long  enough 
and  seen  enough  of  these  matters  to  know'' 
(said  he)  "that  the  best  way  of  increasing  our 
military  forces  is  to  increase  our  standing  army. 
It  is  unjust  to  take  people  away  from  their 
regular  employments  by  a  process  which  k  in 
fact  a  conscription,  and  which  would  prove  a 
serious  burden  on  the  working-classes.  AVhy 
should  we  waut  to  increase  our  military  re- 
sources just  now?  France  is  weaker  than  she 
ever  was,  and  it  is  her  interest  to  keep  the 
peace.  Are  the  government  about  to  enter 
upon  some  new  unholy  holy-alliance?  Call 
home  the  Cliannel  fleet,  which  is  now  roaming 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  we  shall  be  safe. 
But  if  this  bill  passes,  I  shall  move  that  eveiy 
man  drafted  into  the  militia  shall  liave  a 
vote." 

This  was  the  substance  of  Mr.  Hume'a 
speech,  which  laid,  besides,  great  stress  upon 
the  violation  of  "the  principle  of  division  of 
labour."  He  had  clearly  not  entertained  the 
idea  of  a  citizen  army  yet.  Colonel  Sibthorp, 
who  is  now  forgotten,  but  who  was  then 
the  very  familiar  "Mr.  Merryman"  of  the 
house  and  a  standing  figure  in  caricatures, 
a  man  on  whom  all  sorts  of  absurdities  were 
fathered,  got  up  and  said  right  out  that  he 
should  not  tolerate  the  bill,  and  he  despised 
ministers!  Mr.  Hume  having  called  the 
army  "a  hotbed  of  immorality,"  Sir  H.Vemey 
made  an  angry  speech  in  defence  of  it,  main- 
taining that  in  all  the  world  you  could  not 
collect  together  a  more  honourable,  well- 
behaved,  and  scrupulously  moral  set  of  men 
than  a  regiment  of  British  soldiers ! 

Mr.  Cobden  made  a  strong  Manchester- 
school  speech.  In  thirty-seven  years  we  have 
(said  he)  "scandalously  voted"  £250,000,000 
for  tlie  navy  alone;  during  the  last  ten  years 
£24,000,000.  And  where  are  the  ships?  he 
asked.  "Why,  in  the  Tagus,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  among  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands." If  there  was  any  fear  of  invasion,  why 
were  not  our  ships  ordered  home?  "Now 
I  must  say,"  continued  Mr.  Cobden,  striking 
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nc,  *Uho  nobli*  lonl,  In  the  Rj>e«ch  he 
dclivert^  tltis  nighty  anil  in  Uie  arguiuuuta  he 
used,  Uoft  put  him^H  very  much  m  anta^imm 
with  what  he  toUl  ua  ihe  other  day  at  the 
opeiifjig  of  jiariiamerit.  The  noble  lord  ou 
that  occasion  infonned  us  that  the  newspaper 
jinsss  of  this  country  had  Utken  great  liberties 
with  the  president  of  Fnmce;  but  that  that 
geiittenuin  had  lived  in  Cugland,  that  he  knew 
the  liabits  of  this  country,  that  he  knew  the 
I'lesi  was  free,  and  that  though  it  might  be 
licentious  it  wa«  not  to  be  taken  furgianted 
that  what  the  press  said  of  the  president  of 
Franco  was  the  opinion  of  tlie  Engliah  people. 
Now,  without  oflering  a  word  of  objection  to 
whut  the  noble  lord  said  wilh  regain!  to  the 
press  of  thin  country,  I  must  say  I  think  he 
liatt  contriv^ed  to  tiike  np  a  position  which, 
while  it  id  ten  times  more  meuaciug  to  France 
than  any  tiling  the  newspaper  can  swiy,  has 
not  the  excuse  that  he  is  not  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  English  ]jeople;  for  if  you  agree 
to  tliis  pro|>osal  to  organic?©  a  militia  of  80,000 
ttieu^to  set  np  this  force  with  an  ehistic 
orgauization  which  may  become  110,000  or 
120,000  men — I  say  then  the  noble  lord  will 
do  far  more  than  the  press  of  this  country, 
which  he  took  ou  himMrIf  to  lecture,  to  put  ua 
in  a  state  of  autagoniam  with  the  French 
people*  But  the  noble  lotd,  when  he  called  on 
lis  to  do  thi.i,  failed  to  give  oue  proof  tluit  wlmt 
he  a-iid  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  atid  tlmt 
wbieh  the  speech  from  the  throne  declared^ 
I  not  true,  imd  that  his  assertions  as  to  tlie 
iiic  intentions  of  the  X''rench  government 
wtii^  unfoundedi — he  failed  to  show  tliat  what 
the  noble  lord  who  le^ids  the  opixisition  in 
ihe  otlicr  house  stated  was  unfounded  ou  the 
same  point;  he  had  not  done  a  single  tiling 
to  show  that  wliat  the  noble  lonl  the  mem- 
ber for  Tiverton  said  waa  wrong,  when  he 
declared  he  hail  left  us  in  relations  of  amity 
and  sentrity  wiUi  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
This  noble  lord  had  in  fact  not  shown  tlie 
nUtemenlji  were  unfounded  which  mjvde  the 
fundn  go  np,  as  I  fear  they  will  go  down 
to-morrow.  But,  comparing  ihe  noble  lord^a 
ibtatcnieut  now  with  that  which  he  made  in 
184B,  we  may  find  nrguments  to  sliow  why 
llitfv  a  le«  danger  at  present  than  then  of 


any  attack  from  the  French  }>eople,"  Mr. 
Cobdeu  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  a  sugges- 
tioa  in  til e  Cnited  Serpice  Gazelie;^*'  Wliat 
we  have  to  dread,  said  a  military  autliority, 
is  not  an  invasion,  but  a  hostile  de-scent, 
throwing  on  some  jjart  of  our  coast  a  force  of 
10,000  or  12,CK30  men,  who,  althoxigh  not 
strong  enough  to  occupy  the  country,  might 
do  irreparable  mischief  before  they  were  sub- 
dued. A  buccaneering  cjtpedition  might  even 
make  its  way  into  the  Tliames  and  demand  a 
Canton  rraisom  from  the  meti*opolis  of  the 
world-"  **  ^'ow  this,"  continued  Mr.  Cobden, 
"  is  a  very  grave  and  serious  matter.  But  in 
the  first  place  I  take  exception  to  it  on  this 
ground— it  is  a  libel  on  the  French  army.  I 
don't  believe  you  could  find  a  French  ofticeo" 
to  undertake  a  buccaneering  expedition  of  this 
kind  without  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  if  yon 
did^  then  the  exjiedition  would  be  an  act  of 
piracy.  If  it  be  too  higli  an  appeal  to  make  to 
French  morality  and  French  honour  to  sup- 
pose they  would  not  act  in  this  way,  there  is 
still  this  nppal—that  they  will  be  pirates.  I 
am  told  one  of  the  objects  of  such  an  invasion 
would  be  to  avenge  Waterloo^  but  how  could 
it  avenge  that  defeat  if  they  only  came  over 
hero  to  be  Jmnged  ?  Again,  I  am  told  they 
will  burn  our  ships  in  Liverjxjol  and  BrisloL 
If  they  did,  they  would  not  burn  Engliish 
ships  only,  but  they  would  bura  American, 
Butahm en —vessels  untler  every  fl;»g  in  tlie 
world y  and  the  nation  that  warranted  such  an 
act,  and  the  government  that  peraiitted  it, 
would  be  hunted  at  liui^t  from  the  face  of  the 
ocean  by  all  the  ships  of  every  maritime 
nation  of  the  earth.  Tljese  are  the  most 
serious  arguments  I  have  met  with  for  the 
increase  of  our  defensive  armaments.  Now, 
I  have  no  lH;lief  in  anything  of  the  kind." 

Neither  the  premier,  nor  Mr.  Hume,  nor 
Mr.  Cobdeu  liad  hit  the  buU*s-eye  of  the  dis- 
cussion, Tliat  was  reserved  for  Lonl  Palmer* 
stou.  He  claimed  credit  for  having  himself 
put  forward  proposals  for  strengthening  our 
national  defences  before  1848,  and  insisted  tliat 
France  was  by  no  meana  the  only  ciountry  that 
CQuld  attack  \ib.  "  Our  insular  position  is  our 
weakness  as  well  as  our  strength,  the  Channel 
is  narrow,  and,  aa  Lord  Howe  iaid,  *  the  sua 
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is  a  wide  place.'  Continental  nations  are  only 
approachable  by  known  roads,  which  can  be 
fortified,  watched,  and  defended;  our  great 
extent  of  coast  is  open  on  every  side.  As  to 
the  navy,  that  is  as  efficient  as  it  had  been. 
But  it  would  be  madness  to  rely  only  on  our 
navy.  Sir,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  any 
navy,  however  active,  vigorous,  and  numerous, 
to  prevent  altogether  the  landing  of  a  hostile 
force,  when  we  consider  the  short  interval 
between  our  own  shores  and  those  from  which 
an  enemy  might  come,  and  whence  an  expe- 
dition might  sail  to  some  spot  of  our  wide- 
extending  shores,  and  land  in  Ireland  or  any 
less  guarded  portion  of  the  country.  If  it  be 
necessary,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  we  should 
liave  a  land  force,  that  we  should  have  armed 
men  to  resist  armed  men,  for,  as  to  fortifica- 
tion, it  is  useless  for  us  to  think  of  fortifying 
more  than  our  arsenals  and  dockyards,  and 
sach  places  of  vital  importance — there  is  no 
fortification  like  brave  men  armed,  organized, 
disciplined,  and  ready  to  meet  an  enemy. 
That  is  the  best  fortification,  and  such  a 
fortification  you  will  always  find  in  the  hearts 
and  arms  of  Englishmen;  if  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  have  armed  men  to  meet  the 
unfortunate  possibility  of  an  invasion — I  hope 
not  the  probability;  and  mind,  it  will  be  the 
less  probable  the  more  you  are  prepared  for 
it.  Nothing  so  much  tempts  as  weakness  and 
incapacity  to  resist,  when  to  that  is  added 
enormous  wealth  and  a  great  temptation  for 
political  objects.  If  it  be  necessary  that  this 
country  should  have  a  force  capable  of  defend- 
ing our  homes  against  an  invading  army,  and 
of  protecting  us  from  the  incalcuhvble  cala- 
mity which  would  arise  from  the  occupation 
of  any  portion  of  our  country,  even  for  a 
month,  by  an  invading  force,  why  tlien,  I  say, 
something  like  the  mode  proposed  seems  to 
me  the  best  if  not  tlie  only  possible  mode  of 
doing  so." 

Lord  Palmerston  went  on,  amid  ringing 
cheers,  to  maintain  that  it  was  no  hardship 
for  citizens  to  defend  their  country,  and  refeiTed 
to  the  examples  set  by  America,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  while  even  in  France  the  disbanded 
national  guard  had  been  partially  reorganized. 
"Considering  our  enormous  wealth,  there  is 


no  country  in  the  world  bo  ill  defended.  Hie 
regular  mih'tia,  too,  raised  in  Great  Britain 
and  Scotland,  is  liable  to  serve  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  I  am  astoi^ished 
that  in  a  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  realm 
Ireland  should  be  left  without  the  protection 
said  to  be  essential  for  the  defence  of  this 
country.  The  local  militia  can  only  be  called 
upon  to  serve  in  Great  Britain,  and  why  Ire- 
land is  not  provided  for  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. Do  the  government  doubt  the  loyalty 
of  the  Irish  people  ?  Why,  sir,  I  would  pledge 
my  existence  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  lie- 
land  who  would  be  called  out,  and  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  who  would  not 
lose  his  life  rather  than  not  defend  his  country 
against  foreign  invasion.  I  have  the  most 
complete  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  mil- 
lions in  Ireland.  I  am  persuaded  they  would 
be  true  to  the  queen  and  to  their  oath ;  and 
as  to  their  courage,  that  is  sufficiently  well 
known  to  need  no  mention  from  me." 

Having  urged  that  our  reliance  should  be 
on  a  regular  and  not  a  local  militia  if  we  were 
to  have  any  militia  at  all,  the  late  foreign 
secretary  sat  down  amidst  loud  cheers,  which 
could  not  have  been  reassuring  to  Lord  John 
and  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  took 
the  same  side.  Sir  George  Gi^ey  being  put  up 
to  rej)ly  to  both  speakers,  and  to  Mr.  Foi 
Maule  (who  had  concurred),  insisted  that  a 
local  militia  was  an  army  of  defence  only, 
while  the  general  militia  had  always  been  on 
the  footing  of  the  army  in  general.  Mi*. 
Osborne— who  was  now  rapidly  making  his 
way  as  a  dashing  debater — took  Mr.  Cobden 
to  task.  "  The  honourable  member  had  said 
that  he  had  great  confidence  in  the  morality  of 
the  French  army.  The  morality  of  the  French 
army!  The  morality  of  any  army!  Did 
the  honourable  member  derive  his  confidence 
from  the  scenes  lately  enacted  1  Was  it  from 
the  successful  fusillade  on  the  Boulevards?  or 
from  the  execution  done  by  the  artillery  in 
other  streets  where  the  cannon  was  fired  by 
Frenchmen  on  Frenchmen !  Did  the  honour- 
able member  suppose  that  Generals  Espinasse 
and  St.  Amaud  would  hesitate  to  attack  this 
country  when  they  had  not  hesitated  to  break 
all  laws,  human  and  divine,  and  place  their 
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own  legislature  untl«r  arrest?'*  As  a  mjitler 
of  course,  however,  the  prej>anition  of  the  bill 
waa  agreed  to,  and  the  report  ordered  for 
Fridiij,  Lord  Palmenston  giving  notice  that 
he  sboald  move,  among  other  things  the 
onu^Bion  of  th©  word  "local." 

The  govermuent  wiia  smartly  attncked  on 
fieveml  points:  for  not  Imving  brought  for- 
ward some  mensure  dealing  with  savings- 
bruiks,  for  instance,  and  this  brought  out  a 
promise  of  a  bill,  Mr,  Slane/  obtained  from 
the  government  a  pledge  to  appoint  a  com- 
miaaion  to  inquire  into  the  law  of  partoership^ 
with  an  eye  specially  to  the  industry  and  in- 
veatinents  of  the  working-man.  The  del>at<; 
tamed  mainly  on  the  hindrances  and  diffi- 
cult! ea  of  co-operative  associations  and  tlie 
need  of  a  law*  of  limited  liability.  The  soli- 
citor-general introduced  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  suitors  in  Qmnccry,  proposing  to  abolish 
£50^(H>0  a  year  in  feeaanJ  £10.0(K>  in  salaries* 

In  the  House  of  Loids  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty— having  previously  announced  his  in- 
tention by  a  letter  to  the  lord-chancellor — 
prt'»ented  himself  at  the  table  to  be  swom, 
but  claimed  leave  to  omit  the  anti-C^itholic 
|x>rtion  of  the  oath.  This  led  to  notldng  but 
a  discussion.  Lord  Roden  moved  for  a  return 
of  nnirdei^  and  murderous  attempts  in  Ire- 
hind  aince  1&49|  and  the  Marqui»  of  Lans^ 
^ilowne  **had  no  objection'*  to  lay  this  agree- 
ble  document  **on  the  table." 

After  &n  amusing  squabble  between  Lord 
Campbell  and  Lord  Brougham^ — which  is  only 
worth  mentioning  because  such  squabbles 
formed  frequent  epiaules  of  debate, —  the 
rCounty  Courts  Extension  or  Further  Facilities 
Bill  passed  through  committee. 

Mr.  HentUam  moved  (in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  course)  that  the  existing  stamps 
on  receipts  should  be  abolbhed,  and  that  a 
imifonn  penny  stamp  ou  checks  and  receipts 
should  be  su bat i luted.  Tl*is  was  opposed  by 
be  chancelW  of  the  exchequer, and  the  motion 
^tiegalived.     But  the  fact  is  worth  recording. 

A  aomewliat  import^mt  act  was  printed  at 

\  d*t6 — the  Sale  of  Beei'  Act,  under  which 

ebt*  incurred  for  beer  "drunk  on  the  prc- 

^fmiB^  oeflBed  to  be  recoverable.    The  effect 

^of  thui  piece  of  legislation  upon  the  habits 


of  the  people  has  been  much  disputed.  It 
was  strongly  objected  to  by  politiad  philo- 
sophers of  the  school  whidi  maintiuna  that 
fdl  legislative  attempts  to  make  people  moral, 
wLich  go  beyond  bare  protection  of  j^er- 
aonal  rights,  only  make  matters  worse;  and 
it  has  been  allegetl  ftgainat  the  working  of  this 
measure  aa  tv  matter  of  fact  that  it  simply  led 
to  tlii^  result,  that  the  w*orking-man  who  Wfis 
fond  of  drink  just  took  his  wages  str,iig!it  to 
the  public-house  and  spent  them  off-hand,  or 
a  good  part  of  them,  in  lieu  of  carrying  his 
money  home  to  his  wife. 

We  now  approach  a  small  political  crtsia 
It  was  plain  enough  that  the  Whig  hold  of 
office  was  very  feeble,  but  there  was  some- 
thing ludicrous  about  the  fact  that  while  aU 
the  weekly  newspapers  of  Saturday,  the  2lst 
of  February,  1852,  were  discussing  Uie  new 
Keform  Bill  and  the  Militia  Bill,  ministem 
w^ere  out,  and  the  discvlssions,  which  were  all 
in  print,  hatl  to  appear  side  by  side  with  I  lie 
fKJstscript  announcing  the  resignatioix.  On 
bringing  up  the  re]>ort  on  the  Local  ^lilitia 
Acts  the  premier  announced  Uie  withdniwid 
of  two  of  the  pro\isioos  of  the  new  measure. 
Lord  Palmerston  at  once  pointed  out  that 
these  changes  made  the  whole  scheme  incon- 
sistent^ and  followed  this  up  by  a  speech  in 
his  best  vein  of  what  is  called  **  British  pluck." 
Referring  to  some  of  the  objections,  he  said, 
"To  listen  to  tliese  objections  one  miglit  sup- 
pose tliat  Englishmen  are  cheats,  that  Scotch- 
men are  cowards,  and  that  Irishmen  arc 
traitora.  All  the  objections  I  ever  heard  are 
founded  upon  a  practical  distrust  of  tiie 
people  of  tlicse  countries.  Sir,  I,  on  the  oon- 
tmry,  am  disposed  ratlier  to  confide  in  them. 
But  if  you  cannot  trust  your  population  to 
defend  them^selves  you  must  give  them  up. 
If  you  cannot  tnist  Englisliraen  to  come  up 
to  the  defence  of  their  country — if  Scotchmen 
wiU  not  take  up  ,*irms  antl  fight  against  an 
invading  army — if  Irishmen  will  not  be  true 
to  their  queen  and  country— wh}',  let  ua  send 
for  a  Russian  force  at  once.  Let  us  have  an 
Austrian  garrison  in  London.  Let  us  hide 
our  heads  in  shame  and  confusion^  and  confess 
that  England  is  no  longer  England,  and  that 
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her  people  have  no  longer  spirit  to  defend 
themselves,  their  homes,  their  families,  and 
their  country.  Sir,  that  is  not  my  opinion. 
I  am  of  opinion  tliat  Englishmen  are  proud 
of  their  country,  that  they  are  sensible  of  the 
value  of  what  they  have  to  defend,  that  they 
are  fully  determined  to  maintain  their  liber- 
ties, tliat  they  will  not  give  way  to  an  unrea- 
sonable panic,  or  imagine  dangers  that  do  not 
exist,  but  that  they  will  be  prepared  deliber- 
ately to  guard  themselves  against  any  dangers- 
that  are  sufficiently  probable.  And  I  say, 
sir,  that  if  the  goverament  make  the  appeal 
to  the  people,  if  they  show  them  the  dangers 
that  may  probably  arise,  if  they  point  out  to 
them  the  value  of  the  stiike  they  have  to  de- 
fend, I  for  one  believe  you  will  not  find  the 
English  substitutes  running  away  from  their 
colours,  that  Scotchmen  will  maintain  their 
character  for  courage,  and  that  Irishmen  will 
not  be  found  unworthy  of  the  country  to 
which  they  belong." 

Lord  John  Russell  followetl  this  by  making 
a  determined  attack  u{)on  his  late  colleague, 
sarcastically  suggesting  that  he  should  bring 
in  a  bill  himself,  ministers  leaving  him  to  do 
what  he  pleased.  "If,"  said  the  premier, 
*'the  house  should  agi'ee  to  the  noble  lord's 
motion  to  omit  the  word  *  local,'  I  shall  leave 
him  to  bring  in  a  bill,  and  shall  feel  at  liberty 
to  oppose  it  when  brought  in."  The  only 
other  noticeable  feature  in  the  debate,  which 
had  been  short  Jind  sharp,  w;us  a  brief  speech 
from  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  which  he  condemned 
I^rd  John  Russell  for  being  so  mucli  in  the 
habit  of  threatening  the  house  that  he  would 
resign.  This  was  received  with  cheers. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  l)een  apj)lauded  to  the 
echo.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  advised  ministers 
to  resign.  Mr.  Hume  rushed  to  tlie  defence, 
but  in  vain.  Tlie  late  foreign  secretary  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  11  in  a  house  of  261,  and 
Lord  John  immediately  rose  an<i  declared 
that  he  looked  upon  this  as  equivalent  to  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence.  Lord  Palmerston 
made  a  mock-friendly  speech,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  surprise  that  "ministers  should 
think  of  resigning  uj)on  a  mere  temporary 
and  incidental  failure  of  princijile;"  but  he 
had  had  liis  revenge. 


For  all  this  the  country  was  to  suffer  by  a 
very  serious  waste  of  time.  In  another  week 
Lonl  Derby  was  i)rime  mioister,  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  for  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Lord 
Malmesbury  for  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Henley 
at  the  Boanl  of  Trade,  Lord  John  Mannen 
at  the  Woods  and  Forests,  Mr.  Walpole  at  the 
home  office.  Sir  John  Piakington  at  the 
colonial  office,  Sir  Edward  Sugden  on  the 
woolsack  as  Lord  St.  Leonardo,  and  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  at  the  admitalty.  The 
results  of  this  change  were  some  of  them  veiy 
amusing.  That  Mr.  Disraeli  should  be  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  took  away  peo|Jflte 
breath  at  first,  but  some  literary  men,  daim- 
ing  to  be  politicians,  formed  expectations 
which  were  ludicrous  enough.  To  one  of 
these  cases  we  will  for  a  moment  turn  our 
attention. 

Tlie  "repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge* 
was  an  object  which  had  an  aseoc^tion  all  to 
itself,  and  (part  of  a  general  acheme  or  ten- 
dency to  put  the  screw  on  a  ministiy  whi^ 
I  was  bound  to  be  squeezable  if  it  meant  to  live 
long)  the  association  just  now  made  great 
efiforts  to  put  its  power  out  to  interest  The 
annual  public  meeting  of  this  February  was 
an  immense  success.  Mr.  Milner  Gibeon— an 
unwavering  and  unflinching  free-trader,  and 
one  who  took  a  special  interest  in  this  subject 
— was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr. 
Cobden  both  make  powerful  speeches,  attack- 
ing the  duty  on  advertisements,  the  stamp 
duty  on  newsjMipers,  and  the  excise  duty  on 
jxiper.  The  preamble  to  the  stamp  act  of 
1819,  which  plainly  disclosed  the  gagging  par- 
pose  of  the  promoters,  was  quoted,  as  well  as 
the  opinions  of  continental  "friends  of  order," 
who  had  ojxjnly  said  and  written  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  repressive  influence  of 
these  tixes  on  the  circulation  of  political 
knowledge  England  would  have  fared  ill  amid 
tlie  struggles  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Among 
the  lettei-s  from  distinguished  men  one  from 
Leigh  Hunt  an<l  one  from  Douglas  Jerrolil 
were  especially  good.  "Taxes  on  knowledge," 
said  the  author  of  Iiimini\  "appear  to  me  very 
like  taxes  for  the  prevention  of  finger- jK»sts, 
or  for  the  better  encouragement  of  'erring 
and  stra3'ing  like  lost  sheep.'     Misdirectii'us 
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fty  be  set  ii^IIR1fi\!l  tlwrc ;  but  how  could 
it  bd  onvlKxljd  interest  in  the  long  mn  to 
gi\'e  wixmg  ioformntiou  when  everybody  was 
concerned  in  going  right?  Pnjtial  knowledge, 
indeed,  is  foolisii  enough  to  do  so,  but  that  is 
the  very  reAj4on  why  p^irtiiU  kuowiedge  should 
be  displaced  by  knowledge  all-completing  and 
univerwU," 

Douglns  Jerrold— a  mtiu  who  whs  more 
clooeJy  engaged  iu  political  life  than  Hunt — 
nmy  well  be  taken  as  representing  the  popu- 
view  of  tlie  question  :  — 
'**The  tax  on  advertisements  h  a  tax  even 
upc»u  the  industry  of  the  very  hardest  workers. 
Wiy  8houId  the  exchequer  waylay  the  errand- 
boy  nn«l  oppress  the  maid-of -fill- work  I  Where- 
fore should  Mary-Anne  be  made  to  disburse 
her  eighteenjienoe  at  the  stamp- office  ere  she 
can  allow  her  face  in  print  wanting  a  place, 
^though    to   the  diik!omfiture   of    the  first- 

ated  chancellors  of  the  exchequer — the 
spiders,  lu  coiiduaion,  I  muat  congnitulaie 
the  meeting  on  the  advent  of  the  new  chan> 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  Right  Honourable 

D  jam  in  lJi<iniali,  who  is  a  Buccessful  man  of 

ex's.  He  ha^i  ink  in  his  veins.  The  goose* 
quill— let  gold  and  silvei'sticks  twinkle  as 
they  may — leads  the  House  of  Commons, 
Thus  I  feel  confident  that  the  literary  in- 
itincts  of  Uie  right  honourable  gentlejimn  will 
giv«  new  animation  to  the  coldneBs  of  stMes- 
manahip,  apt  to  he  numbed  by  the  tightness 
of  red-tape.  We  are,  1  learn,  early  taught  to 
despciir  of  the  right  honoui-able  gentleman 
because  Tie  is  .allowed  to  be  that  smallest  of 
things — *a  wiL*  la  arithmetic  for  ever  to  be 
^Ulft  monopoly  of  substantial  resjjcctable  dul- 

b7  Mujat  It  be  tlmt  a  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  like  Portia's  portrait,  is  only  to  be 
found  in  lead^ — Noj  I  have  a  cheerful  faith 
tliAt  ottr  new  fiscal  minister  will,  to  the  con- 
fusion mT  V  'illness,  show  his  |x)tency  over 
poundb,  ,  und  pence,     llie  exchequer 

£  f.  d.  that  have  hitherto  been  as  the  thi-ee 
witchcji— the  weird  sistera — stopjiing  iia  wher* 
ever  we  turned,  tlie  right  honourable  gentle- 
man will  at  the  least  ti'ani^forTu  into  the  tliree 
graces,  making  them  in  all  their  sjdutations 
at  home  and  abroad  w*clcome  and  agreeable. 
But  with  nsipect  to  tlic  £  t,  d.  tipou  know- 


ledge he  will,  I  feel  confident,  cause  nt  once 
tlie  weird  sisterhood  to  melt  into  thin  air,  and 
thus — let  the  meeting  take  heart  with  the 
asfiuranoo — thus  wilt  fade  and  be  dissolved 
the  penny  news-tax— the  errand -lx»y's  and 
maid-of*all-works  tax,  ami  the  tax  on  that 
innocent  white  thing,  pai>er.'' 

These  sjinguine  ho{H«,  founded  on  the  meie 
fact  tliat  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  written  novels, 
was  now  chancellor  of  the  exdiequcr,  are 
neaily  ridiculous. 

In  spite  of  all  the  usmd  talk  about  consti- 
tutional ijrocedui'e  iu  these  cases  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  situation  was  curious.  The 
Whig  govenunent,  pi'csided  over  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  was  beaten  on  a  secondary  fjue-^- 
tion,  an<l  he  rcBigneth  He  tlien,  as  it  ajjpcru^, 
advised  the  queen  to  send  for  the  Eaii  of 
Derby  (Lord  Stanley  had  succeeded  to  the 
title  by  the  dcivth  of  his  father  in  1851)^ 
though  it  was  not  the  earrs  pnrty  who 
had  beaten  him,  and  it  would  have  been 
in  some  respects  the  I'egular  coume  for  Lord 
Pnlmeretou  to  be  sent  for.  The  result  of  Lord 
Derby's  being  placed  iu  the  position  of  pre- 
mier in  this  fashion  was  that  he  had  to  under- 
take to  govern  by  a  minority  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons;,  and  he  did  actually  appeal  to  the 
**  indulgence  **  of  the  house,  though  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, as  leader  of  it,  denied  that  his  chief  in 
the  other  huuse  havl  niitde  any  appeal  ad 
mlserieoniiam. 

It  will  shortly  be  seen  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment showed  all  the  usual  Tory  charac- 
teristics. But  the  pt*int  upon  which  all  eyes 
were  nt  once  fixed  was  that  of  free-tmde. 
Will  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr.  Dismeli 
attempt  to  restore  protection?  ^Ir.  Chris- 
topher, who,  accepting  the  chancellorship  of 
the  Ducliy  of  Lancaster,  had  to  go  to  his 
constituents  in  the  usual  courBc,  distinctly 
assured  them  that  his  jjarty  irottid  attempt  to 
restore  pi'oiection,  for  which  no  doubt  he  got 
a  severe  scolding  fix>m  his  chiefs.  The  Anti- 
Corn-law  League  was  immediately  revived, 
and  in  full  force  too.  A  meeting  was  held  at 
Manchester,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes  llie 
aul>»cripttons  had  amounted  to  iJ27,500, 

Having  brought  the  direct  political  story  of 
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tlie  sprlug  of  1852  to  this  anomalous  situation, 
we  may  well  be  glad  to  turn  aside  for  a  short 
space  to  other  matters  which  left  a  deep  mark 
on  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  indeed  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  the  proper  place  at  which 
to  suspend  the  parliamentary  narrative  in 
order  to  introduce  an  event  at  sea  which  hna 
been  the  theme  of  poets  and  will  never  be 
allowed  to  escape  the  pen  of  the  historian. 
That  event  is  the  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead, 

The  Birkenliead  was  a  queen's  steamer,  and 
was  on  her  way  to  Algoa  Bay  and  Buffalo 
Mouth  with  troops  to  reinforce  our  army  in 
Kaffirland.  The  wreck  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  February,  and  about  460  men  were  drowned. 
It  was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
sea  being  smooth  and  the  vessel  steaming  at 
the  rate  of  eight  and  a  half  knots  an  hour. 
She  struck  on  a  rock  near  Point  Danger,  and 
it  went  through  her  bottom  just  aft  of  the 
foremast.  The  water  rushed  in  at  such  a  rate 
that  most  of  the  men  in  the  lower  troop  deck 
were  drowned  in  their  hammocks.  The  rest 
of  the  soldiers,  very  few  of  them  old  hands, 
came  on  deck  with  the  officers,  who  were 
charged  by  Major  Seaton  and  Captain  Wright 
to  see  that  discipline  was  preserved  among  the 
men,  and  that  silence  was  maintained.  The 
ship  was  rolling  heavily.  About  120  of  the 
men  were  put  to  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder 
were  gathered  together  on  the  poop,  so  as  to 
ease  the  fore  part  of  the  ship.  The  horses 
were  j)itched  out  of  the  poi-t  gangway,  and  the 
cutter  got  ready  for  the  women  and  children. 
As  soon  as  ever  these  were  safe  in  the  boat 
the  entire  bow  of  the  ship  broke  oflf  at  the 
foremast,  and  the  funnel  fell  on  the  side, 
carrying  away  the  starboard  paddle-box  and 
boat.  This  boat  capsized,  and  the  large  boat 
in  the  middle  of  the  ship  could  not  be  got  at. 
About  60  men  were  crushed  by  the  falling  of 
the  funnel  and  about  60  more  drowned  below 
at  the  pumps.  The  vessel  then  broke  in  two 
crosswise,  and  the  stern  part  filled  and  went 
down.  A  large  number  of  men  clung  to  the 
rigging  of  the  mainmast  and  others  to  the 
driftwood,  which  the  ocean  swell  carried 
towards  Point  Danger.  About  70  men  got  on 
shore  in  this  way. 

"  The  order  and  regularity  that  prevailed  on 


board  from  the  time  the  ship  struck  till  she 
totally  disappeared,''  wrote  a  military  sur- 
vivor, '^  far  exceeded  anything  that  I  thought 
could  be  effected  by  the  best  discipline; 
and  it  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at^  seeing 
that  most  of  the  soldiers  bad  been  but  a 
short  time  in  the  service.  Every  one  did  as 
he  was  directed,  and  there  was  not  a  murmur 
or  a  ci*y  among  them  until  the  vessel  made 
her  final  plunge.  I  could  not  name  any  indi- 
vidu£d  officer  who  did  more  than  another. 
All  received  their  orders  and  had  them  carried 
out  as  if  the  men  were  embarking  instead  of 
going  to  the  bottom.  There  was  only  this 
difference,  that  I  never  saw  any  embarkation 
conducted  with  so  little  noise  or  confusion. 
All  the  women  and  children  were  put  safely 
on  board  a  schooner  that  was  about  seven 
miles  oflf  when  the  steamer  was  wrecked. 
This  vessel  returned  to  the  wreck  at  about 
3  p.m.  and  took  off  40  or  50  men  that  were 
clinging  to  the  rigging." 

When  the  vessel  was  just  going  down  the 
commander  called  out,  ''All  tliose  that  can 
swim  jump  overboard  and  make  for  the  boats.'' 
The  military  officers  in  charge  of  the  soldiers 
saw  that  tliis  was  certain  to  swamp  the  boat 
which  contained  the  women  and  children,  and 
those  gentlemen  bade  the  soldiers  stand  still. 
Not  more  than  three  made  an  attempt  to  jump 
over.  Of  the  whole  683  pei-sous  who  were  ou 
board  only  about  190  were  saved.  We  will 
not  now  revive  any  of  the  criticisms  made 
either  on  the  captain,  the  fumitui-e  of  the 
ship,  or  the  management  of  the  boats.  The 
obedience  of  the  soldiers  in  the  face  of  death 
is  the  legacy  of  wonder  for  which  we  recall 
the  story.  It  was  noticed  that  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  referred  to  it  at  a  dinner  he 
did  not  say  a  word  of  the  bravery  of  these 
soldiers,  it  being  taken  for  granted  by  him 
that  a  soldier  should  be  brave,  but  dwelt  on 
their  obedience  and  discipline  with  all  the 
national  pride  and  pleasure  of  a  great  captain 
who  knew  their  value. 

Another  deeply  moving  story  of  this  year 
was  that  of  the  Patagonian  missionaries. 
Except  in  certain  circles  the  murder  of  the 
Eev.  John  Williams,  missionary  to  the  South 
Seas,  by  the  savages  of  Erromaugay  had  been 
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rgottcn,  and  much  of  the  missioniiry 
forvour  of  his  days  had  stibaldj^.  To  the 
wurkl  in  general  the  Patagonia  tragedy — if 
tm^d y  \A  a  word  that  may  be  allowed  in  such 
a  cnse^was  merely  the  collupse  of  ft  piece  t>f 
full),  and  the  men  who,  perished  were  ** de- 
luded men.**  But  for  all  thiit,  uhen,  just  in 
the  midst  of  political  squabbling  in  which 
thru-  loo  often  seemed  neither  hciirt  nor  hope, 
ihc  dtjath-diary,  as  we  may  call  it  (tliere  was 
no  hed)  of  the  misaionary  Allan  Gardiner 
was  mnrle  known  in  England,  a  thrill  of 
wonder,  grief,  and  hope  went  round  wher- 
ever there  were  hearts  to  beat  and  even 
embers  of  faith  and  tnist  to  kindle.  The 
»Oficty  who  started  the  mission  were  subjected 
10  severe  criticism;  but  it  ia  not  for  us  to 
exprcaa  any  opinion  upon  their  schemes  or 
Dicir  management.  It  was  said  that  the  stores 
tx]>»cted  by  Gardiner  and  Maidment  were 
left  .it  tlie  Falkland  Islands  upon  the  chances 
of  a  ship  calling  tliere  and  risking  her  insur- 
ance by  taking  them  on  to  the  forlorn  mis- 
sionaries. It  was  the  admiralty  itself,  not 
the  society,  that  sent  out  the  Dido^  Captain 
Morshead,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Captain 
Gardiner,  R,N.,  who  was  tlie  chief  of  the 
ntisBion. 

It  was  as  far  back  as  September^  1S50,  that 
tlie  missionaries  left  England,  and  on  the  5th 
of  December  of  that  year  they  pitched  their 
tents  in  Pictou  Island.  Here  they  found  the 
natives  looking  more  likely  to  mmxier  them 
oil  hand  than  to  learn  catechisms.  Tliey  then 
went  off  to  their  ship  again,  and  on  the  2Uth  of 
the  month  they  started  for  the  opposite  sliore 
on  the  south' west  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the 
natives  still  keeping  up  a  very  unchnt^tian 
attitude.  Their  two  boats,  the  Fiojiccr^mX  the 
SpcediCtU^  both  ran  on  rocks,  but  though  one 
was  destroyed  they  liauled  the  other  up  on  the 
Iwach  and  made  a  tented  donuitory  of  her, 
talking  refuge  in  a  cavern.  The  natives  still 
behaved  In  a  tnannar  discouraging  to  apostolic 
men*  In  February,  1851,  Mr.  Williams, 
surgeon  and  catechist,  w.«ia  taken  ill,  and  be- 
fore long  tlie  scurvy  broke  out  among  the 
jiarty.  Late  in  April  their  provisions  run  very 
low,  and  aa  they  can  only  afford  to  eat  pork 
thric«  a  week,  they  dine  offi^art  of  ti  fox  which 


they  kill  (for  steahng  their  pork),  and  salt 
the  remainder.  They  caugiit  fish  and  ducks, 
but  their  powder  was  soon  reduced  to  a  flask 
and  a  half.  On  the  1 2th  of  May  all  but  the 
sick  w^ere  put  on  sliort  allo\>'ance,  and  the  22d 
of  tlie  month  was  set  apart  for  prayer.  The 
story  is  heartrending.  It  is  one  record  of 
disasters  from  sea  and  scurvy,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  we  seem  to  see  the  wan  figures 
of  Gardiner  and  Maidment  kneeling  on  the 
rocks  to  offer  up  thimksgiving  for  mercies 
received.  Let  us  tjike  a  few  entries  from  the 
journal  of  the  heroic  Gardiner.  In  all  our  story 
of  fifty  years  there  ia  nothing  more  deeply 
moving. 

♦'  July  4, — Having  been  seven  weeks  on 
short  allowance,  and  latterly  even  this  having 
been  curtailed,  the  party  are  utterly  helpless, 
Evetytiiing  found  in  the  shape  of  food  is 
co<iked  and  eaten— a  penguin,  a  shag,  a  hidf- 
devoured  fish  washed  upon  the  shore,  and 
even  the  salted  fox  washed  out  of  the  caveruj 
is  thrown  up  again  on  the  beach  and  used  for 
food."  Cai>tidn  Gardiner  writes,  **  We  have 
now  remaining  half  a  duck,  about  one  |K)und 
of  salt  pork,  the  same  quantity  of  damaged 
tea,  a  s^ity  little  rice  (a  pint),  two  cakes  of 
chocolate,  four  pints  of  peas,  to  which  I  may 
add  six  mice.  The  mention  of  this  last  item 
in  our  list  of  provisions  may  stai^tle  some  of 
our  friends  should  it  ever  reach  their  ears,  but 
circumstanced  as  wo  are,  we  partake  of  them 
with  a  relish,  and  have  already  eaten  several 
of  them.  Tliey  arc  very  tender  and  taste  like 
mbl:>it." 

July  22. — They  are  reduced  to  living  on 
mussels,  and  feel  the  want  of  food,  and  some- 
times the  craving  of  hunger  is  disti^ssing  to 
them.  Captain  Gardiner  writes,  "  After  living 
on  mussels  for  a  fortnight  I  was  compelled  to 
give  them  np,  and  my  food  is  now  mussel 
broth  and  the  soft  part  of  limpets," 

July  28,— C^iptaiu  Gardiner  writes  of  the 
party  in  the  other  boats:  **They  are  all  ex- 
ti-emely  weak  and  helpless ;  even  their  ganlefe 
seeds  used  for  broth  are  now  all  t»ut/' 

August  14. — Captain  Gardiner  takes  to  his 
be<l,  but  a  rock- weed  is  discovered  which  they 
boil  down  to  a  jelly  and  find  nouikhment 
from. 
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August  23. — John  Erwin  dies. 

August  26. — J.  Bryant  dies,  and  Mr.  Maid- 
ment  buries  them  both  in  one  grave. 

John  Pearce,  the  remaining  boatman,  is 
cast  down  at  the  loss  of  his  comrades,  and 
wandering  in  his  mind ;  but  Mr.  Williams  is 
somewhat  better. 

Sept.  3.  —  Mr.  Maidment  lias  never  re- 
cruited from  that  day  of  bodily  and  mental 
exertion. 

We  give  a  portion  of  a  literal  transcript  of 
Captain  Gardiner's  last  entries. 

Sept.  3. — Wishing  if  possible  to  spare  Mr. 
Maidment  the  trouble  of  attending  on  me,  and 
for  the  mutual  comfort  of  all,  I  purposed  if 
practicable  to  go  to  the  river  and  take  up  my 
quarters  in  the  boat.  This  was  attempted  on 
Saturday  last,  feeling  that  without  crutches  I 
could  not  possibly  effect  it  Mr.  Maidment 
most  kindly  cut  me  a  pair  (two  forked  sticks), 
but  it  was  with  no  slight  exertion  and  fatigue 
in  his  weak  state.  We  set  out  together,  but 
soon  found  that  I  had  not  strength  to  proceed, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  before  reaching  the 
brook  on  our  own  beach.  Mr.  Maidment  was 
so  exhausted  yesterday  that  he  did  not  rise 
from  his  bed  until  noon  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  since,  consequently  I  tasted  nothing 
yesterday.  I  cannot  leave  the  pLice  where  I 
am,  and  know  not  whether  he  is  in  the  body 
or  enjoying  the  presence  of  tlie  gracious  God, 
whom  he  h.is  served  so  faithfully.  I  am 
writing  this  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Blessed  be  my  heavenly  Father  for  the  many 
mercies  I  enjoy — a  comfortable  bed,  no  pain, 
or  even  craving  of  hunger,  though  excessively 
weak,  scarcely  able  to  turn  in  my  bed,  at  least 
it  is  a  very  great  exertion;  but  I  am  by 
his  abounding  grace  kept  in  perfect  peace, 
refreshed  with  a  sense  of  my  Saviour's  love, 
and  an  assurance  that  all  is  wisely  and  merci- 
fully apj)ointed,  .and  pray  that  I  may  receive 
the  full  blessing  which  it  is  doubtless  designed 
to  bestow. 

Thui-sday,  Sept.  4. — There  is  now  no  room 
to  doubt  that  my  fellow-labourer  has  ceased 
from  his  earthly  toils,  and  joined  the  company 
of  the  redeemed  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
whom  he  served  so  faithfully;  imder  these 
circumstances  it  was  a  merciful  providence 


that  he  left  the  boat,  as  I  could  not  have 
removed  the  body.  He  left  a  little  pepper- 
mint-water which  he  had  mixed,  and  it  has 
been  a  great  comfort  to  me^  but  there  was  no 
other  to  drink ;  fearing  I  might  suffer  from 
thirst,  I  prayed  that  the  I^rd  would  strengthen 
me  to  procure  some.  He  graciously  answered 
my  petition,  and  yesterday  I  was  enabled  to 
get  out  and  scoop  up  a  sufficient  supply  from 
some  that  trickled  down'at  the  stem  of  the  boat 
by  means  of  one  of  my  india-rubber  overshoes. 
What  combined  mercies  am  I  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  blessed  be  his 
holy  name ! 

Friday,  Sept.  5. — Great  and  marvellous  are 
the  loving -kindnesses  of  my  gracious  God 
unto  me.  He  has  preserved  me  hitherto, 
and  for  four  days,  although  without  bodily 
food,  without  any  feelings  of  hunger  or  thirst. 

These  last  remarks  are  not  written  so  plainly 
as  the  previous  day's  and  it  was  concluded 
that  they  were  the  last,  but  another  paper 
was  found  dated  September  6th,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Williams,  and  written  in  pencil,  the  whole 
being  very  indistinct,  and  some  parts  quite 
obliterated. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Williams,— The  Lord  has 
seen  fit  to  call  home  another  of  our  little  com- 
pany. Our  dear  departed  brother  left  the 
boat  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  has  not  since 
returned.  Doubtless  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
his  Redeemer  whom  he  served  faithfully. 
Yet  a  little  while,  and  though  .  .  .  the 
Almighty  to  sing  the  praises  .  .  .  throne. 
I  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  though  .  .  . 
days  without  food  .  .  .  Maidment's  kind- 
ness to  me  .  .  .  heaven,  *  Your  affection- 
ate brother  in  .  .  .  Allan  F.  Gaidiner, 
September  6,  1801."' 

Our  readers  are  in  tears — and  we  pause. 
At  the  time  the  news  of  these  deatlis  in  1S51 
reached  England  a  few  cynics  made  a  mock 
at  the  "  faith  "  of  such  men.  Those  of  us  who 
would  rather  die  their  death  than  mock  at 
them,  may  at  least  say  it  was  an  awful  thing 
that  their  "  faith,"  shown  in  the  most  desolate 
regions  of  the  whole  world,  was  not  better 
supported  by  the  **  works  "  of  those  who  sent 
them  out  and  stayed  at  home  at  ease  in  the 
most  comfortable  land  under  heaven. 
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To  about  the  same  dale  m  that  upon  which 
we  |\ittse,l)elong  a  few  other  non-pol  itical  topics. 
Ouc  of  tlie  i licit! en t9  of  ttie  early  spring  of 
this  yntiT  in  the  ilenth  of  Thomas  ^Moore,  who 
died  ftt  Sloperton  Cottage  aged  B&venty-two, 
after  a  weary  time  of  illness,  meutiil  decay, 
uuii  enforced  secilusiou  froiu  the  world.  ^Ioot-€ 
hnn  Iweu  much  depreciat^-d  of  late  yeans,  aii<l 
.  hm  life  was  open  to  the  grave  criticism  of 
more  cultivated,  more  earne&t,  and  more 
courageous  rnen.  But  there  is  real  feelinj,' 
with  rt^al  music  in  hLs  bongs,  which  will  [pre- 
serve his  name  when  "Lalk  Rookh^'aud  its 
compeers  are  forgotten. 

But  the  literary  event  of  the  year  1^62  was 
thi.»  publication  in  England,  or  rather  in  all 
Euro[je,  of  Mra,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowc'a 
story  called  Cnde  Tom**  Cabtrty  a  Ixjok  which 
nwiy  he  cjdled  historical.  As  everybody  knows 
that  it  ^' as  a  stoiy  of  negro  slavery  in  America, 
tliat  it  circulated  by  millions,  that  it  was 

[inflated  into  every  language  (in  some  of 
Ijich  it  cut  a  queer  tigxire),  and  that  it  had 
much  influence  on  the  »ide  of  the  al>oli- 
ttou  of  slavery  in  the  TTnited  States,  it  is 
not  nece?«ary  to  any  much  a1>f»nt  it     Mrs. 

(towe  was  the  wife  f>f  an  orthodox  minister, 

tid  came  of  a  remarkable  family,  all  t!ie 
Beechers  being  clever  and  energetic.  Cncte 
Tom  Wiia  written  in  a  demiltory  nhinner,  in 
the  midst  of  fjimily  toil— part  of  it  un  a  cook- 
iBg^tovc,  said  the  author— ajxd  wan  first  pub- 
lished en  ftuilUton  in  a  newspajjer,  Tlic 
striking  feature  of  the  book  in  the  eyes  of 
critics  was  it»  free  spontaneous  hunjour.  In- 
it  wa^  at  Hrst  said  that  a  m;ui  must 

kve  helped  the  lady;  but  her  subBe^^uent 
wntin;r*  have  abundantly  pr«>vt'd  that  she 
was  equal  to  the  whole  i»f  iL  The  book  pro- 
tluced  much  excitement  in  Great  Britain, 
There  was,  among  other  things,  a  meeting  of 
iadic'M  eouveneil  at  the  Buchec^  of  Sutlier- 
hntl  s,  and  the»e  kdiea  addre^Hcd  an  appeal  to 
their  American  Miatera,  to  use  their  influence 
towaids  getting  **the  peculiar  institution" 
ilispcnscd  with,  Hiis  indi&creet  meabure  was 
met  by  a  recriminatory  adtlress,  in  which  tlm 
Eiigliah  were  bidiien  to  take  the  beam  out  of 
their  own  eyes  and  leave  other  nations  to 
mind  their  own  avail's. 


TJie  piiblit:ation  of  Tliackeray*s  £itnwn'Iy\^a» 
another  notable  event  in  the  literary  reci)rcl 
of  the  year.  Tin's  novel  is  a  classic,  which 
cannot  be  ».aid  of  C'n(Je  Tom.  A  very  »trikfng 
fact  in  literature  w*as  the  manner  in  which 
hidy-uovelists  were  now  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  front,— Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mis.  Gaa- 
kell,  Charlotte  Bionte. 

In  1852  the  htcjuture  of  the  new  Tfjeisni, 
or  S[>i ritualism  os  some  called  it,  was  v^ry 
full  of  life,  and  the  propagandism  of  the  school 
represented  by  men  like  Professor  Fniucis 
Newman  (brother  of  Dr.  J,  H.  Nei^tn an), Theo- 
dore Parker,  Mr.  F.  J.  Foxton,  and  others*, 
was  moi^  active  tlian  it  has  ever  been  since. 
Professor  Newmnn^a  writiuga  (one  of  whicli 
was  entitled  Phatci  of  Faith)  were  vigorously 
attacked  by  Professor  Henry  Eogei-s,  a  writer 
in  the  Sdinhurgh  Jieview  aud  attached  offici- 
ally to  an  Independent  college — in  a  book 
entitled  The  Edipte  of  Faith ^  which  went 
through  numerous  editions.  But  a  marked 
change  waa  passing  over  the  language  of 
popular  theology,  and  that  change  has  ever 
since  proceeded  in  an  accelerating  ratio.  Tliat 
of  jiolitics,  popular  or  not,  has  undergone  no 
audi  alteration. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  once  the  Radical  purist,  and 
always  the  unsparing  critic  of  othei*s,  has  now 
gone  to  a  land  where  there  are  no  politics  in 
any  human  sense  of  the  word.  But  we  may 
return  to  the  main  political  current  of  1852 
by  a  brief  refereuce  to  his  dispute  with  Mr. 
Copj>ock,  the  celebrattnl — we  will  not  say 
notorious —electioneering  agent.  In  tlje  de- 
bate in  which  he  chargeil  certain  members 
with  ftitiiiig  by  purchase,  and  which  led  to 
the  appointment  of  the  corrupt  elections 
committee,  Mr,  Roebuck,  the  in  mineral  ly 
pure,  hatl  said  st^me  bitter  things.  Naturally 
they  came  home  to  him.  It  was  soon  noised 
abroml  tliat  Mr.  Roebuck  had  himself  h?kd 
dealings  with  tlie  desjiiseil  Mr,  Cop]>ock,  Mr. 
Roebuck,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  denied  it: 
**Mr.  Cop|.iock  would  never  have  dared  to 
come  where  I  was  a  candidate.  I  never  had 
auy  thing  to  do  with  him  in  any  of  my  elec- 
tions." In  reply  Mr.  Cop>pock  publtj^hed  in 
the  Ti'irh'ji  a  Iciti/r  In  Mr.  Roebuck*a  hnnd- 
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writing,  asking  him  to  come  down  to  BatU 
at  the  election  of  1841  and  manage  the  co- 
oijeration  of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  as  espe- 
cially to  "six  artful  vain  fools"  (named), 
whom  Mr.  Roebuck  could  not  manage  him- 
self. Mr.  Roebuck  particularly  asked  Mr. 
Coppock  to  go  down  "  incog,  mind!" — and  Mr. 
Copjxwk  went.  In  1852,  when  the  point  was 
the  disfranchisement  of  St.  Albans,  Mr.  Roe- 
buck declared  that  he  had  totally  forgotten 
the  circumstance  of  having  used  Mr.  Coppock 
in  1841.  Nobody  doubted  Mr.  Roebuck's 
word  except  a  few  base  fellows ;  but  the  case 
was  a  great  lesson  to  hot-headed  assertora  and 
deniers. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  befell  after  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  Derby  ministry  was 
a  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  Lord  John 
Russell  at  his  house  in  Chesham  Place.  This 
meeting  took  place  at  Lord  John's  own  invi- 
tation, and  was  very  numerously  attended. 
The  object  was  to  come  to  an  understanding 
upon  the  line  of  tactics  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Whig  Liberals.  Lord  John — always  ready 
to  quote  precedents— recalled  the  crisis  of  1846, 
in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  called  upon  him 
(Lord  John)  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  state 
what  course  he  intended  to  take  upon  the 
question  of  the  corn-laws.  It  would  therefore 
be  in  order  now  to  demand  of  the  Tories  what 
their  intentions  were.  With  this  view  he  had 
written  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  ask  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  disclose 
their  policy.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  replied  that 
they  had  no  such  intention.  Lord  John  had 
then  consulted  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr. 
Cobden,  both  of  whom  concurred  in  the  view 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Liberal  party  to 
force  the  Consen'atives  to  show  their  hand. 
Mr.  Villiers  agreed.  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr. 
Dun  combe  thought  that  Lord  John  ought 
now  himself  to  state  what  his  own  policy 
would  be.  Mr.  Bright  supported  Lord  John, 
who  withdrew  his  reform  measure,  but  threw 
out  hints  that  if  the  Liberals  would  only  trust 
him  and  work  heartily  with  him,  he  would 
propose  a  new  and  broad  basis  of  action  for 
the  party.  The  general  outcome  of  the  meeting 
was  that  Mr.  Villiers  was  to  ask  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  ministerial  intentions.     If  the 


answer  should  prove  unsatisfactory  it  would 
then  be  open  to  any  member  to  move  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  or  to  limit  the  supplies, 
or  to  do  anything  else  that  would  compel  a 
dissolution. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  much 
information  (as  to  what  the  government  would 
do)  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  address  to  the  Bucking- 
hamshire electors,  which  was  short  enough  to 
be  quoted  here,  and  vague  enough  to  puzzle 
even  an  elector  as  ingenious  as  its  author. 

"  The  late  administration/'  wrote  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli to  his  constituents, ''  fell  to  pieces  from 
internal  dissension  and  not  from  the  assault 
of  their  opponents ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  difficulties  of  our  position  we  have 
felt  that  to  shrink  from  encountering  them 
would  be  to  leave  the  country  without  a 
government  and  her  majesty  without  servants. 
Our  first  duty  will  be  to  provide  for  the  ordi- 
nary and  current  exigencies  of  the  public 
service;  but  at  no  distant  period  we  hope, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  country,  to  estab- 
lish a  policy  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
which  in  opposition  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  maintain.  We  shall  endeavour  to  terminate 
that  strife  of  classes  which  of  late  years  has 
exercised  so  pernicious  an  influence  over  the 
welfare  of  this  kingdom,  to  accomplish  those 
remedial  measures  which  great  productive 
interests,  suffering  from  unequal  taxation, 
have  a  right  to  demand  from  a  just  govern- 
ment ;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  all 
foreign  powers  and  secure  honourable  peace ; 
to  ui)hold  in  their  spirit,  as  well  as  in  their 
form,  our  political  institutions;  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  as  well  as  maintain  the 
rights  of  our  national  and  Protestant  church. 
An  administration  formed  with  these  ob- 
jects, and  favourable  to  progressive  improve- 
ment in  eveiy  department  of  the  state,  is  one 
which  we  hope  may  obtain  the  support  and 
command  the  confidence  of  the  community, 
whose  sympathies  are  the  best  foundation  for 
a  strong  administration,  while  they  are  the 
best  security  for  a  mild  government." 

Outside  of  parliament  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  just  now  taken  up  with 
great  vigour,  but  only  to  be  soon  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  another,  namely  that  of  protec- 
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lion,  Tliere  ia  sometbiog  melimcholy  in  gUuic- 
mg  At  the  actiiritiei)  of  tltt*  Niitioruil  A&socintion 
ikud  iho  tjaittea  of  tlie  8i>enkers  at  t\  **  mass 
mectim?  '^  which  fulloweil  tluso  upon  the  defeat 
q!  Ibe  Whigs  at  iho  opening  of  the  seHsiaij, 
TUe  very  place  at  which  tlie  meotiug  was  held 
»-St,  Mnrlin'a  Hall — haa  since  become  tho 
Queen's  Tlveatre,  nmi»  that  fatliug,  the  building 
has  been  applied  lo  other  purjjoses,  while  the 
leading  speakers  ju*e  not  only  (with  few  excep> 
tiaua)  dead^  but  some  c*f  them  were  d  :\  type 
which  h:L8  oiiiirely  disap{>eared  like  the 
uvdntodou  dtiriijg  the  years  which  have  siuoe 
ela|)ee<L  The  great  p<itJit  insisted  nix>n  at  this 
lii(»etiug  wail  tiiat  l»y  the  secession  of  the 
Whi^  ^^opprtrtimity  was  restorcil  to  the  party 
of  pm^^rea**;**  which  of  courae  meant,  being 
intei7)rctetl,  that  tt  would  be  natnral  and  easy 
for  RadicalB  of  every  school  to  opjiose  the 
Tories  tooth  and  nail,  while  that  waa  hardly 
feasible  while  Lord  John  waa  in  jiower  with 
a  nijw  reform  bill  in  hia  hand.  Then  the 
Badicak  were  naturally  expected  by  the 
nioderatet»  to  take  half  a  loaf  because  it  was 
better  than  no  bread,  whereas  it  was  not  only 
feasible  but  a  duty  to  drive  Lord  Dei  by  and 
Mr,  DisrneU  over  the  precipice,  and  wait  the 
e%*ent.  Miv  Hurae,  Sir  Joshua  Walmaley,  and 
other  occreilitcd  politicians  lent  their  presence 

^tho  meeting  and  to  the  movements  of  the 
dation,  which  set  itself  to  stir  up  the 
pal>lie  mind,  and  good  tl^e  consciences  of 
raenibera  of  parliament  upon  such  queistions 
as  manhood  sufirage,  the  ballot^  annual  par- 
linmentSf  and  no  property  qualification!  but 
too  many  working-men,  from  the  ends  of  the 
eajtli,  weakened  the  force  of  the  whole  thing 
by  dciftroyiug  the  unity  of  the  meeting  and 
its  plans*  It  w.^s  nonsense,  for  example,  to 
disturb  a  general  meeting  of  an  association  for 
promoting  parlian sen l:\ry  reform  by  abusing 
bisho|7«*  and  clergymen,  or  by  yelping  at  abuses 
which  only  a  very  strong  Liberal  go^^enrnjent 
could  tbiuk  of  touching.  This  was  a  common 
ijieidont  of  |X)litical   agitation  a  generation 

ek,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  much 
r  tb«re  is  of  it  than  there  U8cd  to  bo.  It  is 
also  aniiuiing  to  »ee  that  the  presence  of  ladies 
at  |>olitical  meetings  was  still  coimidert?d  some- 
thing  plienomcufiL      In   those   days  it  was 


always  made  a  point  of  by  the  reiH>rter8  if  "a 
few  ladies  were  accommodated  with  seats  upon 
the  platform.'' 

A  more  directly  practical  matter  was  the 
resuscitjition  of  the  Anti-Com-law  Lengtie, 
which,  witti  immense  subscriptions  at  its  back, 
j-aised  in  a  day  or  two,  sprang  into  full  life  at 
Manchester  iu  the  iirst  week  of  this  Mnrch. 
The  heroes  of  the  old  tight  were  present  nt 
the  first  great  meeting:  Mr,  Cobden,  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr,  MEner  Gibson;  and  Hr,  George 
Wilson  took  the  chair  as  he  used  to  do.  Mr. 
Cobden  made  a  very  spirited  and  humorous 
speec)i  in  his  beat  mannen  "  You  must  not," 
said  hCy  **  l>e  ho<»d winked  by  those  who  counsel 
you  to  wait  You  must  act  on  the  instJint, 
for  enthusiasm  cannot  e^isily  be  kept  alive  for 
months.  Turn  out  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  the  whole  company,  bag  and  bnggage,  at 
once.  They  will  tell  you  that  note  is  not  the 
proper  time  to  dissolve  parlisiment.  I  have 
seen^''  said  Mr,  Cobden,  **a  good  deal  of 
parliamentary  life,  and  I  never  yet  knew  the 
government  which  thought  *now'  was  the 
proper  time  to  dissolve.  They  want  time. 
Take  care  they  do  not  have  it  They  will  get 
up  all  sorts  of  irrelevant  issues  to  divert 
popular  feeling  from  the  one  great  issue^  In 
old  times  they  *  who  devoured  widows'  houses 
for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers/  mul  you 
will  see  that  religion  will  be  on*?  of  the  topics 
with  which  they  will  try  to  bewilder  us  all. 
Perhaps  the  monarchy  — the  rights  of  the 
cix>wn— about  which  Mr.  Disraeli  Is  so  much 
concerned,  Loitl  Derby  and  his  cuUraguea 
know  their  mind  or  they  do  not  Do  not 
grant  them  a  few  months  in  which  to  decide 
whether  they  will  turn  their  coats  or  not 
They  must  take  one  of  *  three  courses'— 
resigt*.  dissolve  |mrliament,  or  recant."  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Gibson  made  speeches,  and 
Mr.  Bazley  related  an  anecdote  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  which  produced  a  tremendous  effect  Just 
before  he  died  Mr.  Bazley  had  been  telling 
him  how  well  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  had 
worked.  **I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said 
the  statesman,  "  but  tike  care  to  keep  what 
you  have  got**  A  petition  to  the  queen  to 
dissolve  parliament  was  adopteil  with  en- 
thusiasm, jiTid,  as  we   have  before  seen,  in 
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twenty -five  minutes  the  subscription  list  of 
the  evening  reached  £27,500. 

The  ministerial  statement  made  by  Lord 
Derby  was  temporizing.  He  pleaded  for  time. 
He  had  been  taken  by  surprise  when  the  late 
ministry  resigned,  and  had  only  had  four  days 
in  which  to  form  his  cabinet,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  no  gi*eat  political  change  should 
be  introduced  without  a  previous  appeal  to 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community.  As 
he  was  in  a  decided  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  must  trust  to  the  indulgence  of 
friends  and  the  forbeai*ance  of  enemies.  Then 
his  lordship  began  to  show  his  real  colours. 
*•  Let  us,"  said  he,  "  stick  for  the  present  to 
measures  of  legal  and  social  reform."  But 
Loid  John  Russeirs  reform  bill  was  " fraught 
with  incalculable  danger,  not  only  to  the 
monarchy  but  to  the  liberties  of  the  people." 
Educational  meiisures  which  were  not  based 
on  the  Scriptures  he  would  resist  to  the  last, 
and  any  attempt  to  diminish  the  power  or 
privileges  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
then  went  on  to  attack  the  free-trade  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  defend  the  protection 
tariff  of  the  United  States.  Uj)on  this  sub- 
ject he  gradually  became  cloudy,  but  after 
sitting  down  was  viciously  attacked  by  Lord 
Grey,  who  acted  as  ferret  with  pertinacious 
vigour. 

It  was  of  course  around  the  question  of  pro- 
tection that  the  great  battle  was  fought  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Peelites  came  up 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  eager  for  the  fray. 
The  great  speech  in  the  first  great  debate  was 
made  by  no  less  a  warrior  than  Sir  James 
Graham,  whose  towering  form,  impressive 
manner,  clear,  steady  eloquence,  wary  logic, 
and  great  experience  produced  an  eflfect  which 
made  even  Mr.  Disraeli  obviously  uncomfort- 
able. Sir  James  Graham  had  real  disclosures 
to  make.  "I  stated  last  year,  having  then 
listened  to  him  (Mr.  Disraeli)  when  his  pro- 
posed nieasures  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
relief  seemed  somewhat  mystified — I  stilted 
that  I  was  forced  to  go  to  another  house  for 
the  information  which  I  wished,  and  I  said 
that  there  were  peers  who  acted  in  combina- 
tion with  the  party  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  been  quite  ex[)licit  as  to  their 


general  policy.  That  policy  was,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  first  to  change  the  administration, 
next  to  dissolve  parliament,  then  to  impose 
duties  on  imports,  and  among  them  u]x>n  corn. 
Tliat  was  then  my  solution.  A  clue  having 
thus  been  given  elsewhere  as  to  the  objects 
of  what  was  then  the  party  in  oppositioD,  I 
adhere  to  that  view  of  their  objects  now,  and 
I  call  on  them  to  deny  it  if  they  can.  They 
have  succeeded  in  their  first  move — they  have 
displaced  the  last  ministry  and  are  in  power 
themselves ;  and  it  is  now  my  belief  that  tbey 
wish  to  dissolve  parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing,  if  they  can,  in  the  new  bouse,  duties 
on  imports,  and  among  those  duties  on  corn. 
Do  I  represent  the  matter  rightly  ?  Well,  it 
is  entirely  a  question  of  evidence,  and  we  have 
a  difficulty  here  in  ascertaining  it." 

But  Sir  James  had  to  make  a  more  striking 
disclosure  still,  which  introduced  the  name  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  "When  the  noble  lord  (Lonl 
John  Russell)  resigned,  and  the  present  firet 
lord  of  the  treasury  attempted  to  form  a  min- 
istry, the  whole  arrangement  was  kept  open 
pending  tlie  return  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone),  who  was  then 
upon  the  Continent.  Earl  Derby  made  to 
him  a  proposal  to  join  his  government  But 
what  was  the  preliminary  point?  My  right 
honourable  friend  asked  the  noble  earl  what 
we  have  <isked  in  vain  here — What  are  your 
intentions  on  the  subject  of  protection  ?  Tlie 
Earl  of  Derby  said,  *My  opinion  is  pro- 
nounced; I  am  quite  decided  in  favour  of 
duties  on  imj>orts,  and  I  am  not  prepareil 
to  say  that  corn  shouhl  be  excepted.*  My 
right  honourable  friend  therefore,  true  to 
those  principles  which  he  had  constantly  ad- 
vocated in  reference  to  this  question,  said, 
*That  preliminary  step  then  is  fatal  to  our 
union.  I  cannot  consent  to  join  your  ad- 
ministration.' So  earnest  was  Lord  Derby  in 
adhering  to  the  faith  of  his  pledges,  and  so 
sincere  in  his  opinion  in  favour  of  a  reversal 
of  a  free-trade  policy,  that  though  he  had 
made  the  whole  of  his  arrangements  as  to 
the  formation  of  an  administration  to  depend 
upon  the  adhesion  of  my  right  honourable 
friend,  when  he  got  that  answer  he  abandoneti 
the  project,  conceiving  that  succefls  was  not 
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poflHible.  I  regiet  that  tlic  noble  lord,  the 
mrmbcr  fgr  Tiverton  (Lord  Pidiuereton),  k 
Rat  in  li)^  place  to  Afld  his  tostimotiy;  but 
tmlttss  I  am  greiitly  deceived—  I  slundd  have 
nUkUid  it  in  Uia  pnjB^nce,  and  he  could  have 
ountrudicted  mi^  if  I  am  nii§iiiiormed— 1  am 
told,  and  I  coufi(h?utly  boliuve,  thiit  the  Eini 
of  Derby  had  an  intenriew,  by  the  jjer mission 
of  hcv  nmjesty^  with  the  noble  lord  the  mtm- 
her  for  Tiverton  when  thtj  present  adminia- 
tmlion  was  formed;  th:it  tie  did  propose  to 
tliat  tiobli*  viwcount  that  lie  sliould  take  piut 
ia  the  new  aduiinisitratioD,  and  thtit  the  same 
question  as  was  pvjt  hist  year  by  wjy  right 
honourable  friend  the  member  for  Oxford 
was  put  this  yeAT,  and  within  the  liust  fort* 
uightt  to  the  noble  lord— that  the  same  ques- 
tion, I  sajy  was  put  and  the  eame  answer 
given— that  it  waja  as  possible  for  the  Exe  to 
flow  bifcckward  from  the  o€ean  aa  for  tlie  com- 
bws  to  be  restored,  and  that  it  was  impoadible 
for  him  to  join  the  administration.  Well  — 
but  now  I  think  bv  thi^j  time  I  have  gone 
very  far  to  prove  my  caae,'* 

8ir  James  Graham  brought  his  speech  to  a 
mo«t  effective  close  by  referring  t<^  his  last  con- 
versation with  Sir  Robert  PeeL  "I  rememl>er 
tlie  lost  con ver^t ion  which  I  ever  had  with  Sir 
llobert  Peel.  It  was  upon  the  eve  of  that  gi-eat 
diacuBsion  u|)on  our  foreign  [lolicy  in  which 

and  1  found  it  our  painful  duty  to  vote 
»i  a  government  which  upon  other  ac- 
^^nnt«,  and  in«*re  especially  ii|ion  the  account 
of  their  supfiort  of  a  free- trade  policy*  we  had 
usually  aAxistal.  It  wajs  impoaaible  not  to 
look  t^  the  consequences  of  that  vote,  and  I 
|x»inted  out  to  Sir  Kobert  Peel  the  posaibiiily 
tlmt  the  go%*ernracut  would  be  oveilhrowii, 
and  lusked  him  whjit  would  Uien  ensue  t  He 
iid,  *I  know  tlmt  in  this  country,  without 
f*arty  connections,  no  man  can  govern*  I 
know  that  njy  |»arty  ties  are  ili*solved,  and  I 
am  not  pre^jared  to  renew  them,  and  do  not 
d«^ir«*  trj  rer».>w  them.  But  come  what  nuiy, 
tlten*  in  no  vtWnt  that  I  will  not  make  to 
maiutzun  tliat  free-trside  policy  which  I  be- 
lievi;  to  be  indispensable  for  the  maintemuice 
u(  the  pi*acc  and  hnppiuens  of  this  country/ 
Sir,  I  do  not  poase^H  the  abilitieii  of  toy  right 
hooonrablo  friend,  trut  I  po$^K;ia  hi^  detenni- 

ToL  U. 


nation,  and,  like  him,  thei-e  is  no  effort  I  will 
not  be  prepared  to  make,  and  no  sacrifice  I 
will  not  be  prepared  to  \^der ijro,  to  uphold 
that  f>olicy  wliH'h,  in  my  heiui  iiud  conscience, 
I  believe  to  be  necessairy  fur  tlie  |jeace,  the 
liappiness,  ;ind  the  wellbeiug  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen." 

It  was  not  every  benevolent  man  or  every 
sincere  friend  of  the  working -classes  who 
looked  with  a  i«u'tiid  eye  at  the  opj»osition, 
whether  in.iitle  or  outside  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  thu  advent  of  the  Tories  to  power 
hail  cvokeil.  Nothing  is  more  curiously  in- 
structive than  to  watch  the  unexi>ected  diver- 
gences of  feeling  and  opinion  which  often 
arifM.'  within  boundary-lines  which,  it  might 
be  expected,  would  include  notliing  but  what 
was  simple  and  unanimous.  For  iiistance, 
the  Cniristtan  soci/Uiat  party,  as  represented 
by  men  like  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  were  by 
no  means  pleased  with  the  dead  set,  so  to 
speak,  which  was  made  at  the  new  government 
on  the  f)oint  of  protection.  Mr.  Maurice 
sfx)ke  of  **  the  base  attempts  of  the  Anti- 
Com-bw  League  to  goad  ministers  to  com- 
mitting themselves  to  protection/*  when  there 
seemed  reason  to  '*  trust "  that  they  had  aban- 
doned it*  Tliere  seemed  some  grounds  for 
hope  that  a  measure  legalizing  limited  liability 
(with  an  eye  to  workmen^a  industrial  associa^ 
tions)  was  on  the  cards,  and  this  alone  was 
enotigh  to  make  some  of  the  more  serious — not 
to  say  the  more  consenative — of  the  working- 
man's  friends  a  good  deal  averse  to  anything 
like  badgering  the  party  in  power.  Tlie  one 
thing  which  could  l>e  played  oil  against  the 
dread  of  any  i^vivai  of  pnHection  wns  the 
hatred  which  midtitudes  of  cultivated  English- 
men felt  towanis  that  Manchester  ScIjoo!  of 
which  we  liave  already  heard.  A  liatred  which 
was  rojiresonted  by  men  like  ]ilr.  Tennyson, 
Mr.  Maurice,  and  Mr.  Kingsley  could  not  be 
A  wholly  uninfluentud  etldy  in  the  cun-ent  of 
afiairs.  These  men  and  their  friends  were 
anxious,  in  their  own  phrase,  to  reconcile  the 
working-man  with  the  real  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  the  clergy,  the  monarchy,  and  all  the 
old  Englisli  traditions.  Whether  a  man  who 
cherished  this  desire  could  justifiably  come 
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forward,  as  Kingsley  did,  before  an  assembly 
of  working-men  and  declare  himself  **  a  Chart- 
ist"  is  a  question  which  each  must  decide  for 
himself.  The  exact  practical  meaning  of  a 
word  is  a  nice  matter,  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
honour.  The  word  Chartist  carried  with  it 
sub-meanings  which  were  abhorrent  enough 
to  many  of  those  who  tlid  not  seem  afraid  of 
it,  for  example,  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  then  in 
times  of  great  excitement  what  is  now  the 
fashion  to  call  the  "connotations"  of  words  are 
apt  to  be  let  slide. 

The  view  of  a  large  and  powerful  party,  as 
summed  up  by  Kingsley,  may  be  put  in  small 
compass.  They  looked  upon  the  old  Whiggery 
as  dead,  and  "  true-blue  Toryism  of  the  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  school"  as  dead  too.  What  were 
the  two  working  parties  of  the  day?  The  Peel- 
ites  first,  and  then  the  Manchester  party.  The 
view  thus  taken  of  the  situation  we  are  not 
now  adopting;  we  merely  present  it  as  part  of 
a  complete  view.  But  it  was  held  by  the 
Liberal-Conservative  party  of  the  poetic  old 
Euglish  school,  that  the  Peelites  would  ulti- 
mately absorb  into  themselves  all  the  remains 
of  Whiggery  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Conservative  party.  The  thing  to  be  hoped, 
said  Mr.  Kingsley,  was  that  the  Peelites  would 
serve  as  ballast  and  cooling- pumj)  to  both 
parties ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  seemed  as  if 
their  very  moderation,  and  that  capacity  of 
trimming  which  they  inherited  from  their 
great  master,  would  make  them  likely  to  obtain 
power. 

As  to  the  Manchester  party,  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  poetic-English  school  were 
so  admirably  expressed  by  Mr.  Maurice  and 
Mr.  Kingsley  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
put  a  few  of  tlieir  words  side  by  side.  The 
great  thing,  said  Mr.  Maurice,  wiis  for  the 
government  to  "  throw  themselves  into  sociid 
measures,  and  .  .  .  avert  tliat  horrible 
catastrophe  of  a  Mancliester  ascendency,  which 
I  believe  in  my  soul  would  be  fatal  to  intellect, 
morality,  and  freedom,  and  will  be  more  likely 
to  move  a  rebellion  among  the  working-men 
than  any  Tory  rule  which  can  be  conceived." 
This  is  followed  up  by  21r.  Kingsley  in  lan- 
guage still  stronger  and  more  definite.  "  To 
pretend  to  be  the  workman's  friend  by  keep- 


ing down  the  price  of  bread,  when  all  they 
want  thereby  is  to  keep  dowa  wages  and 
increase  profits,  and  in  the  meantime  to  widen 
the  gulf  between  the  working-man  and  all 
that  is  time-honoured,  refined,  and  chivalrous 
in  English  society,  that  they  may  make  the 
men  their  divided  slaves:  that  is — perhaps 
half  unconsciously,  for  there  are  excellent  men 
amongst  them— the  game  of  the  Manchester 
school     I  have  never  swerved  from  my  one 
idea  of  the  last  seven  years,  that  the  real  battle 
of  the  time — if  England  is  to  be  saved  from 
anarchy,  and  unbelief,  and  utter  exhaustiou 
caused  by  the  competitive  enslavement  of  the 
masses — is  not  Radical  or  Whig  against  Peelite 
or  Tory,  but  the  church,  the  gentleman,  and 
the  workman  against  the  shopkeepers  and  the 
Manchester  school.  The  battle  could  not  have 
been  fought  forty  years  ago,  because  on  one 
side  the  church  was  an  idle  phantasm,  the 
gentleman  too    ignorant,   the  workman  too 
merely  animal ;  while  on  the  other  the  Man- 
chester cotton-spinners  were  all  Tories,  and 
the  shopkeepers  were  a  distinct  class  interest 
from  theirs.    But  now  these  two  latter  have 
united,  and  the  sublime  incarnation  of  shop- 
keeping  aud  labour-buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  shines  forth  in  the  person  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  son,  and  both  cotton -spinners 
and  shopkeepers  say,  *  Tliis  is  the  man  I  *  and 
join  in  one  common  press  to  defend  his  sys- 
tem.  Be  it  so:  now  we  know  our  true  enemiei*, 
and  soon  the  working-man  will  know  tbem 
also.    But  if  the  present  ministry  will  not  see 
the  possibility  of  a  coalition  between  them 
and  the  workmen,  I  see  no  alternative  but 
just  what  we  have  been  straining  every  ner>e 
to  keep  oflf— a  competitive  LTnited  States,  a 
democracy  before  which  the  work  of  ages  will 
go  down  in  a  few  years.      A  true  democracy, 
such  as  you  and  I  should  wish  to  see,  is  im- 
possible without  a  cimrcli  aud  a  queen,  antl,  as 
I  believe,  without  a  gentry.      On  the  conduct 
of  statesmen  it  will  depend  whether  we  are 
gradually  and  harmoniously  to  develop  Encr- 
land  on  her  ancient  foundations,  or  whether 
we  are  to  have  fresh  paralytic  governments 
succeeding  each  other  in  doing  nothing,  whilt* 
the  workmen  and  the  Manchester  School  tight 
out  the  real  questions  of  the  day  in  ignorance 
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L mod  fury,  till  culbute  ffenet'a'e  comes,  aDcl 
rgeDtletneD  of  ancient  family,  like  your  humble 
Bervaiit,  betake  theimeh  es  to  Canada  to  escape, 
not  tbe  Amalgamated  Engineers,  but  their 
*  masters  '  atid  die  slop-warking  savages  whom 
their  mastere'  system  has  credited,  and  will  l»y 
that  time  have  multiplied  tenfold/* 

Of  oouiae  thiB  view  of  the  subject  was  far 
too  remote  and  too  calculated  to  be  present- 
able to  the  multitude^  bnt  it  had  considerable 
weight  in  thoughtful  cirdet^  ^iud  lay  behind 
much  of  the  reserve  and  hesitatiou  which  were 
noticed  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commuus 
At  thifl  time.  In  the  latter  house,  huwever, 
there  wjia  a  iierce  resolve  to  force  the  hand 
of  Lord  Derby's  goveniment.  It  is  not 
BoGenary  to  charge  Lord  John  Russell  or  the 
elites  with  party  spirit— certainly  not  the 
Peelites.  Their  tradition  wda  a  sacred  thing 
with  them,  and  they  honestly  believed  that 
the  welfare  of  England  turned  upon  the 
jpfpeservation,  untouched,  of  the  whole  scheme 
*  of  free-ti-ade;  nay,  that  the  policy  and  methoil 
required  enlarging  iudetinitely  from  time  to 
time.  Mr,  Cardwell-  a  very  able  Peelite, 
who  was  said  to  liave  inherited  his  masters 
miintie,  and  who  has  not  received  the  credit 
due  to  his  great  abilities — tnade  at  Liveqxjol 
what  was  perhaps  a  greater,  more  exhaustive 
free- trade  speech  than  even  Mr.  Cobden^s  or 
Sir  James  Graham's.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  run 
over  a  list  of  minor  reforms,  including  Chan- 
cery law,  which  he  thought  wuuld  justify  the 
government  in  postponing  an  appeal  to  the 
country.  But  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr, 
Gladstone,  the  latter  with  much  gravity  and 
precision,  rejected  the  pleas  put  forwiud  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  as  utterly 
lllttpeless  in  constitutional  logic.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone did  not  blame  the  government  for 
Accepting  ofiice,  but  he  earnestly  maintained 
that  thi?  iasue  as  to  |jrotection  must  be  clearly 
stated  and  t>penly  dealt  with,  aud  that  they 
ttiust  almost  immediately  dissolve  parliament. 
Mr*  Gladstone  declined  to  enter  into  any 
discusaiou  of  the  merits  of  the  policy  of  free- 
tra^le;  that  lie  t^jok  it  as  a  settled  question, 
which  the  country  would  very  speedily 
AiMwer  by  declaring,  as  he  did  himself,  that 
it  should  neither  be  revei-sed  nor  modified — 


unlesti  in  the  way  of  extension  or  develop- 
ment. 

Mi*.  Disraeli's  defence  of  the  goverumeut 
position  seized  in  the  most  dexterous  manner 
upon  every  point  which  had  been  raised  by 
Lord  John  Husaell  (in  a  not  very  wise  and 
guarded,  but  very  lively  speech),  and  taunted 
him  with  some  matters  on  which  he  had  been 
silent.  Tlie  question  whether  free-trade  wjis 
to  be  taken  as  a  jjanacea  for  really  *^utl  the 
evils  of  stritcs"  was  addressed  to  the  feeling 
in  the  house  and  the  country  which  has  been 
already  indiCiited  liB  belonging  to  the  quasi- 
BociiUistic  church -and -till  one  Liberals.  *'  I 
should  now  sit  down,''  said  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  with  latent  malice  in  every 
wonl  he  uttered,  *'did  I  not  feel  that  I  have 
a  duty  to  [lerform  to  her  majesty's  opfvosition. 
The  opfiosition  has  very  frankly  inquired 
what  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  ad- 
ministration ia  formed.  There  is  a  subject 
Bcaroely  second  to  that  in  importance  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  principle  on  which 
her  roajesty^s  opposition  is  formed.  I  hope, 
therefore,  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  making  that  inquiry*  la  it 
the  principle  of  Papal  supremacy  or  Protestant 
ascendency?  Is  it  the  principle  of  nationid 
defences  or  of  perpetual  peace/  Is  it  the 
principle  of  household  sutfrage  or  of  the  elec- 
toral gruujjsl  Is  it  the  o|Mnion  of  the  new 
opposition,  along  with  the  honuunible  member 
for  the  West  Kiding,  that  free-trade  is  a 
panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  states?  Or  is  it 
the  opinion  of  the  new  opposition^  in  defer- 
ence to  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lon- 
don, that  free-trade  is  a  great  exaggeration  / 
He  thought  those  questions  ought  to  be 
frankly  answered.  For  himself,  great  as 
were  their  ditli cutties,  he  did  nut  desjntir. 
He  had  confidence  in  tlie  good  sense  and 
temper  of  parliament  j  and  if  these  failed  him 
he  was  sure  of  the  country,  convinced  that  it 
would  suppoit  the  government  in  their  at- 
tem]it  to  do  their  duty  to  the  sovereign  and 
in  their  i-esolution  to  bajle  (he  majiaruvrm  of 

Among  otlier  matters,  it  unll  be  noticed 
that  in  making  this  ** inquiry**  Mr.  Disraeli 
pkyed  oil"  the  Manchester  or  *'[K'ac«3"  jjarty 
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against  the  national  defence  or  militia  p^artj. 
The  occasion  was  certainly  tempting,  when 
Mr.  Koebuck  and  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
former  a  regular  "Dog  Tear-'em"  (so  he  was 
nicknamed)  on  foreign  affairs,  were  at  hand, 
ready  and  likely  to  make  mischief.  As  we 
shall  again  come  upon  the  militia  question  we 
will  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Roebuck  for  a  few  of 
his  vigorous  sentences  on  the  subject  of  our 
relations  with  France,  which  were  becoming 
every  hour  more  uneasy,  in  spite  of  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  funds,  to  which  the  Tory  party 
appealed  so  much.  "If,"  said  "Dog  Tear^ 
'em,''  "if  it  be  made  plain  to  me  that  we  do 
want  forces  to  defend  ourselves  against  these 
projected  attacks,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for 
any  force  —  to  call  out  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  if  required.  Egad,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  would  not  call  out  the  women  also. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  believe  is  the  cause  of 
danger.  There  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
France — I  was  going  to  say  upon  the  throne, 
for  it  is  pretty  nearly  that — a  man  who  up  to 
the  present  time  has  shown  himself  totally 
incapable  of  being  bound  by  any  ordinary 
principle  of  virtue.  Oaths  have  no  power 
over  him.  He  has  broken  all  oatlis.  He  has 
trampled  down  law;  he  has  put  down  the 
constitution.  He  has  put  an  eiid  to  anything 
like  constitutional  government — the  result  of 
something  like  sixty  years  of  labour  to  the 
French  people — and  has  brought  them  to  a 
state  of  total  despotism.  He  has  done  this 
by  means  of  the  army.  I  speak  of  that  army 
well  knowing  the  leaders  of  it — well  knowing 
the  history  of  most  of  its  great  deeds — and  I 
know  the  feeling  of  that  army  is  that  we  are 
the  only  people  in  Europe  that  has  not  suc- 
cumbed to  the  arms  of  France.  We  were 
never  beaten.  Our  capital  is  still  the  only 
capital  of  Europe  that  has  not  been  entered  by 
a  French  army.  The  very  expectation  and 
longing  of  their  lives — the  very  talk  of  their 
bivouacs — is  the  getting  to  London.  Why,  if 
there  was  a  danger  of  invasion  for  three  hours, 
fancy  what  would  be  the  effect  on  all  the 
world.  Remember  that  London  is  not  like 
Paris.  Paris  affects  France — London  affects 
the  world.  Of  the  whole  mercantile  world, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  Asia,  Africa, 


America,  and  Europe,  the  heart  is  London. 
Paralyze  that  heart,  and  the  arteries  cease  to 
beat  Let  one  incident  of  palsy  come,  and  all 
the  varied  trembling  lines  of  commerce  thai 
exist,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  would  be  snapped  asunder.  Terror, 
dismay,  ruin,  would  seize  millions,  and  against 
that  direful  calamity  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land have  to  be  forewarned.  I  love  peace — 
I  hate  war.  Aggressive  war  I  think  a  direful 
crime,  as  well  as  a  calamity.  Defensive  war 
I  think  a  great  duty.  Every  Englishman, 
every  honest  man,  will  be  ready  to  lift  up  his 
hand  in  defence  of  his  countiy  and  his  voice 
against  aggressive  war." 

There  was  nothijig  new  in  the  principles  laid 
down  here,  but  the  majority  of  the  nation 
applauded  them  to  the  echo,  shrinking  as 
they  did  from  ihe  shadow  of  the  empire  in 
France.  We  have,  however,  now  brought 
out  in  some  degree  the  more  critical  points  in 
the  politico-social  map  of  this  critical  year, 
and  may  pass  on. 

The  scene  at  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Christo- 
pher, the  Tory  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster and  member  for  North  Lincolnshire,  was 
noteworthy  for  one  incident  only:  Mr.  Seeley, 
candidate  for  Lincoln  at  the  next  election, 
proposed  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Christopher  no 
less  a  pei'son  than  Mr.  Macaulay !  Three 
cheers  were  given  for  free-trade,  the  same  for 
Mr.  Cobden,  and  three  groans  for  protection. 

Sir  John  Pakington,  the  new  colonial 
secretary,  was  scarcely  in  office  before  his 
troubles  began.  Lord  Grey  had  promised 
before  the  Tories  came  into  power  that  trans- 
portation to  Australia  should  be  abandoned. 
In  spite  of  this  promise  some  shiploads  of  con- 
victs had  been  despatched  or  were  about  to 
be  despatched  to  Hobart  Town,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Moles  worth  now  headed  a  deputation  to 
Sir  John  Pakington  upon  the  subject.  Sir 
John  said  that  he  had  arrested  the  sailing  of 
two  shiploads  of  criminals,  and  that  the  subject 
should  have  the  attention  of  the  government 
Sir  William  Molesworth  urged  that  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  were  on  the  point  of  becoming 
"  potent  states,"  and  that  nothing  would  en- 
danger their  loyalty  more  than  continuing  this 
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jimcttce  of  lianieniug  thciu  with  the  refuse  of 
our  jioimhitiuu.  The  subject  ia  oti  importiiot 
one,  and  we  have  before  referred  to  the  Rer- 
victna  rPMtlereil  l»y  Sir  William  Iklole&worth  to 
our  coJotiie& 

Among  other  matters,  lyiug  l>eyojid  th« 
h^ime  horijsun,  it  m»iy  U*  briiiHy  uientioued 
ihiit  the  Ivaflir  war  was  now  he^nniug  to 
wear  a  luiich  more  faVourahle  ju*j»ect.  But 
the  govemniefit  could  i»ot  l»e  induced  to  look 
upon  rifle-chib^  at  home  with  a  friendly  or 
patronising  eye.  They  poat[M*ned  t!ie  question 
very  coldly,  even  when  pressed  opon  them  by 
th<?  Mnrquis  of  SaliBluiry, 

Both  in  the  lIutl^^^  of  Lordis  and  the  House 
of  Comniood  explicit  pledges  were  obtained 
from  iniiiidters  thnt  parliament  should  be  di^- 
solved  wvU  within  the  year,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  wttemjit  to  restore  either  the  com 
duty  or  the  nftvigatiou  laws,  lu  the  House 
of  Lords  Lord  Brougham  introduced  a  bilJ  to 
r**ducH  the  interval  of  tifty  driyn  to  thirty- five 
davK  between  thediss*^)lution  and  the  reit^sem- 
bling  of  parUanjents, 

Mr.  H II (lie  bringing  forwaixl  his  annual 
motion  for  pailiauienUiry  reform,  including 
extended  sutfrage,  tlie  lnvllot,  and  the  rest  of 
tlue  usual  Radical  pTx>gramme,  a  debate  ensued 
in  which  Mr,  Disi'aelip  alluding  ** delicately  to  a 
certain  ab:mdoned  proposition''  of  Loixl  John 
BuBM^ll'a  (the  lajat  reform  bill),  strongly  oppcDsed 
Mr,  Hume^s  motion.  He  quoted  storiea  of 
American  electionu  in  which  it  wrxn  said  there 
had  been  sitabl»ing«  in  the  polling-booth*^  in 
spite  of  the  ballot,  and  maintained,  mounting 
the  high  **  moral  "  honfto — a  thing  not  uKual 
witJj  him— that  the  law  could  not  prevent 
corruption  at  eiections,  and  that  only  educa- 
tion could.  Lortl  Jolm  made  a  spi^iech  in 
which,  though  he  declared  him»elf  in  favour 
of  nu  ext»Mi5»inn  of  the  suffrage,  he  denounised 
31  r,  Uume'H  piv^positions  :is  fraught  witfi  d^n- 
irnr  to  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr. 
(jhyktono  voUhI  against  Mr.  Hiune's  motion. 

Few  periodN  have  been  wore  suggestive  of 
HOcial  and  political  progress  thau  the  year  to 
whidi  we  have  uecewarily  devoted  so  many 
p«g^,  Slid  yet  it  was  comiwirntively  barren  of 
iiunif>.tint»*  practical  resulta.   The  eflecis  which 


had  been  aiittci(mted  hrmi  the  success  of  the 
Great  iBtematiounl  Exhibition  had  beeii  only 
[xirtiaily  nsalized  in  a  revival  of  trade  and  a 
s^'UAi*  of  general  airtivity,  which  was  perverted 
by  combinatiouH  t^f  masters  and  men  against 
each  other  and  the  temporary  piralyaia  of 
some  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  kingdom. 
*Jlie  **Pt^ace  Congreaa"  its  the  Hyde  Park 
show  had  been  called,  wfis  followed  by  & 
widely-spread  fe+Jing  of  ioHecurity,  and  tliat 
kind  of  {ireparation  for  possible  resistance 
which  it»eif  too  often  develops  into  aggression. 
All  over  Europe  the  political  atmosphere  was 
disturbed,  and  warn  and  nimouiis  of  wars  con- 
tinued to  excite  public  attention.  The  whole 
session  of  parliament  produced  little  or  no» 
thbig  of  importance,  and  yet  both  in  and 
out  of  [»arliii.mcnt  a  number  of  tentative  pro- 
posida  had  been  brought  forward  which  were 
suggestive  of  future  legislation,  and  were  to  be 
realixe<l  at  a  comparatively  early  date.  The 
only  policy  of  which  the  new  government  wad 
BUB{»ected  w:is  one  which  would  never  be 
accepted  by  the  country,  and  it  was  under- 
Btootl  that  tlie  miuii^lry  of  Lord  Derby  could 
not  continue  in  p*>wer  agidnat  an  opptwsition 
which  cfinsisted  of  a  practicd  though  not  an 
organized  coalitiori  of  the  Whigs  and  the 
Peelites.  The  proceedings  in  the  house^  and 
still  more  a  great  deal  thut  was  going  on 
outside,  had  the  scUntary  effect  of  clearing 
the  way^  for  more  definite  action.  The 
ministry  had  promised  little,  and  at  tlie  out- 
set wni4  obbgt^d  to  iHsavow  its  intention  of 
putting  forward  principles  which  at  the  same 
time  it  pmfesscd  to  euteilain  as  a  part  of  its 
theoretical  progranmie.  It  came  into  power 
under  conditionswhicli  made  extensive  pledges 
imjioasible.  The  tinnncijd  ujeasures  of  its  pre- 
deecsBora  were  for  a  time  necessarily  continued; 
and  when  at  the  end  of  tlie  year  Mr.  Disraeli 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  for- 
ward his  budget,  it  soon  be^une  evident  that 
he  would  only  be  able  to  carry  it  by  a  tour  de 
forc«  wh\rh  would  require  more  energ?'  than 
bin  ooUeagui^s  could  bring  to  Ids  support. 

Tl»e  financial  fftatem*'nt  of  Mr.  Disraeli  wns 
ingenious,  and  it  would  certainly  have  had 
the  merit  of  being  a  complete  change  fiom 
previous  arrangements,  but  it  had  the  inevit- 
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able  defect  of  all  measures  designed  to  iDduce 
a  particular  class  of  people  to  believe  that 
they  are  specially  considered.  It  was  intended 
to  please  the  agricultural  interest,  which  in 
this  instance  was  supposed  to  mean  the  far- 
mers; but  the  more  intelligent  farmers  could 
not  see  what  real  advantage  they  were  to 
gain  from  it,  while  townspeople,  mechanics, 
and  manufacturers  were  entirely  opposed  to 
its  professed  adjustments  of  taxation.  Mac- 
aulay's  declaration  that  it  was  ''a  plan  for 
taking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  people  in 
towns  and  putting  it  into  the  pockets  of 
growers  of  malt ''  was  not  bad,  but  of  course 
the  budget  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
that. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  when  he  first  took  office, 
admitted  that  he  required  time  to  examine  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  before  bring- 
ing forward  a  scheme ;  and  when  after  disso- 
lution, parliament  again  met  in  November,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the 
country  had  been  still  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment in  a  hopeless  minority — the  plan  pro- 
posed would  have  had  little  chance  of  accept- 
ance even  had  it  been  one  of  far-reaching 
sagacity. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had,  in  fact,  claimed  the 
indulgence  of  the  house  on  account  of  the 
unusual  circumstances  of  difficulty  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  because  the  present  finan- 
cial year  was  only  two  parts  concluded.  Un- 
limited competition  being  established  as  the 
commercial  system  of  the  country,  it  was  his 
object  to  adapt  the  financial  system  to  this 
new  state  of  things.  And  this  led  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  claims  of  those  who  believed 
themselves  to  have  received  particular  injury 
from  recent  legislation.  Those  different  inter- 
ests were — the  shipping  interest,  the  sugar- 
producing  interest,  and  the  agi'icultural  inter- 
est. The  shipping  interest  believed  themselves 
to  be  labouring  under  injuries  caused  by  the 
rej)eal  of  the  navigation  laws,  and,  after  atten- 
tive investigation,  their  claims  seemed  to  be 
founded  upon  truth.  For  thoir  relief  the 
government  proposed  to  abolish  all  light  dues, 
except  those  actually  for  the  maintenance  of 
the   lighthouses   themselves;   to   intrust  the 


cofmplicat^d  questions  of  pilotage  and  ballast- 
ing to  a  committee  of  the  house,  with  a  view 
to  their  reform ;  and  with  regard  to  varioas 
grievances,  which  he  classified  as  admiralty 
grievances,  and  in  which  he  included  the 
privilege  of  enlistment  in  the  navy  by  mer- 
chant seamen,  salvage,  and  anchorage — it  was 
proposed  by  the  government,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  admiralty,  to  modify  or  abol- 
ish them  to  an  extent  which  would  give  the 
merchant  service  additional  privileges.  With 
regard  to  the  claims  of  the  sugar  interest,  the 
government  did  not  see  any  ground  for  enter- 
taining them,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
quest to  admit  sugar  to  be  refined  in  bond  for 
home  consumption  —  which  the  government 
proposed  to  concede,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions. The  next  subject  related  to  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country.  There  was  a  body  of 
taxation  composed  of  three  rates— the  high- 
way-rate, the  county-rate,  and  the  poor-rate. 
With  regard  to  the  first  the  government  in- 
tended to  propose  a  bill  which  he  believed 
would*  receive  the  confidence  of  the  house  and 
the  country.  With  regard  to  the  county-rate 
he  might  say  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  the 
introduction  of  the  representative  principle 
into  its  adjustment;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
government  was  not  at  present  prepared  to 
recommend  any  change.  He  next  came  to  the 
poor-i-ate  and  described  the  progress  of  its 
diminution  since  1848,  amounting  to  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Considering  this  fact, 
and  the  various  circumstances  bearing  on  tlie 
question,  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  make 
any  change  in  this  law,  or  in  local  taxation 
generally.  He  then  came  to  the  subject  of  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country  under  a  system 
of  unlimited  competition.  It  was  the  bo;ist  of 
honourable  members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
'  house  that  they  had  given  cheap  bread  to  the 
country.  But  to  carry  out  their  principles  tliey 
must  cheapen  every  other  article  of  consump- 
tion: and  in  carrying  out  those  principles  they 
could  not  fail  to  benefit  every  class  and  give 
particular  relief  to  those  classes  who  had  suf- 
fered from  the  system  which  they  had  intro- 
duced. The  house  would  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  when  he  stated  that  he  propoeeti  to 
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jaoe  tbe  m&lt-tftx  by  otic^iiUf,  and  to  aboliah 
altogether  the  drawbjtick  au  lualt  in  Scotland 
— the  system  to  come  into  opemtioii  (»a  the 
h>th  of  October.  He  tli*jD  arrived  at  another 
urticle  on  which  he  proiK)sed  a  reduction — 
te»f  Since  the  period  when  Mr*  Pepya  first 
enjoyed  the  "  new  Cluna  diiuk/'  teiv  hud  every 
year  been  imported  into  this  country  in  larger 
quantities,  and  at  a  reduced  price  until  1H51, 
when  no  less  than  7l,466,<)0(y  lbs.  were  im- 
ported; and  the  hist  reductiou  of  duties  had 
r tended  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  this  increjise. 
The  extent  of  reduction  which  he  j>ropo3ed 
was  1«.  4\cf,  per  pounds  wliich  would  leave 
only  U»  per  pound  remaining—  the  reduction 
to  h**  etTected  gradually  during  a  period  of  six 
fmn.  In  chej\peniiig  anoiJier  inifiortant  l>e- 
rera^  of  the  people  they  botl  to  consider 
an*>ther  duty— that  wna  the  duty  on  ho]>6u 
He  was  not  going  to  remove  the  entire  duty 
on  thia  article— -some thing  must  be  left  for 
future  atitiisineu.  What  he  proposed  waa  to 
take  oli'  the  tax  of  Id,  per  pound,  wliich  had 
been  laid  ou  during  the  war.  Rellecting  upon 
the  policy  of  these  mciLsurea,  the  rijj,^ht  honour- 
able gftntlemuii  couibat^.^!  the  uotiuu  which  was 
eiitei-talned  in  aome  quaitera  that  the  oon- 
anming  power  of  the  people  was  on  the  decline. 
The  suiipoaition  was  induced  by  the  large 
Aiuount  of  emigration;  and  it  mus  true  that 
thore  were  more  |»erson8  going  out  of  the 
wnintry  than  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
Bxce«  of  birtlia  over  deatha  in  England  and 
^WaJei.  But  it  ahuuld  be  taken  itito  couatdera- 
ilon  tliat  the  calculations  of  births  an<l  deaths 
were  cou fined  t4>  England  and  Wal&i,  while 
the  etDigration  calculati«»n  hail  reference  to  the 
extent  of  about  two<thirda  of  Irehind.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  could  not  but  consider 
emigration  aa  a  mot^t  beneficial  symptom. 
Another  great  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  wna  the  tliscovcry  of  Uie  gold  regions, 
which  tutght  haw  the  effect  of  mising  it  to  a 
L  betght  which  hud  never  Itefore  been  attained. 
M'nil«»r  all  these  circumstances  he  cotdd  not 
con/iidcr  that  the  consuming  |w>wer  of  the 
people  waa  on  the  decline.  The  loss  to  the 
rtrvonuc  by  the  reductions  would  amount  to 
iM^tvvcen  three  and  four  millions  sterUng. 
1  lien  thov  would  remember  that  one  of  the 


principal  sources  of  the  revenue  would  soon 
terminate — he  alluded  to  the  property  mid 
income  tix.  He  recommended  to  the  house 
the  extension  of  that  tax  to  fviiided  pi-ojjei  ty 
and  salaries  in  Ireland ;  and^  with  respect  to 
its  generrd  operation,  he  wished  to  introduce 
a  new  principle,  which  was  to  acknowledge  a 
difference  between  piermanent  and  jtrecaiious 
incomes;  and  to  recommend  that  on  all  in- 
dustrial incomes  the  exemption  should  com- 
mence at  £101)  a  year,  and  on  incomes  arising 
fixjm  pi-operty  at  ^50  a  year.  After  explain- 
ing the  details  of  the  propo&ed  plan  by  which 
the  tax  on  property  would  remaiu  at  7d.  in 
the  pound,  whilst  that  on  income  was  to  fall 
to  r>^  in  the  pound,  he  added  that  tlie 
general  result  would  be  that  the  tax  on  the 
new  basis  would  yield  about  the  same  amount 
as  the  average  of  the  last  three  yeai-s.  He 
had  now  to  propo^  the  ways  and  mea.nB  by 
wliich  the  diminution  in  the  tvvenue  would 
l»e  met.  He  should  be  obUged  to  make  a  c^»n- 
sideifible  increase  in  the  estimiites,  especially 
in  those  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, for  which  the  government  had  a  great  and 
comprehensive  scheme  to  propose.  He  should 
be  obUged  to  ask  tlmt  the  expenditure  of  the 
preseut  year  should  be  supplied  through  the 
wajs  and  means;  and  for  the  next  3"ear  he 
^bould  mMi^e  an  estimate  which  would  exceed 
the  usmJ  estimate  by  £600,CXK).  He  con- 
sidered himself  justified  in  proposing  this  ex- 
jienditure,  when  be  stated  that  the  surplus, 
which  he  expected  on  the  5th  of  April  would 
amount  to  about  a  million  and  a  half.  He 
projMised  the  abolition  of  the  loan  fund  com- 
mission as  a  useless  ^uid  expensive  body,  and 
from  their  rejmymenta  he  expected  a  large 
sum  to  atxrue  to  the  country.  He  showed  by 
various  calculations  that  the  increased  ex- 
I>euditure  joined  to  the  large  reductions  would 
leave  a  considerable  deficit,  and  this  he  pro- 
posed to  meet  by  doubling  and  extending  the 
house-tax^  so  that  instead  of  itii  being  charge^ 
able  only  on  houses  rated  at  £2()  and  uji wards 
it  should  commence  with  houses  of  ^10  rating, 
whUe  the  tax  on  pnvate  houses  should  be  in- 
creased fixtm  ninei»ence  to  eighleenpence  in  tlie 
pound,  and  shops  inntead  of  jmying  sixpence 
should  be  mted  at  a  shilling  in  the  i>ound;  the 
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tax  would  thenamounttoabout£150,000  ayear 
less  than  the  window-duty,  and  would  yield 
£1,723,000.  By  these  means  he  calculated  that 
for  the  financial  year  1853-54  there  would  be 
£2,500,000  in  hand  to  meet  an  extra  expense 
of  £2,100,000.  That  for  the  financial  year 
1854-55,  allowing  for  all  losses  in  i^espect  of 
diminution  of  duties,  the  surplus  from  the 
previous  year,  and  the  house-tax  which  would 
then  be  in  full  operation,  he  would  have  on 
hand  £3,510,000.  Thus  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  surplus  the  first  year  would 
be  £400,000,  and  that  of  the  second  year  some- 
thing under  £500,000,  which  he  considered  a 
healthy  state  of  the  finances,  promising  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  to  the  country.  This  was 
the  scheme  which,  in  a  speech  lasting  over 
four  hours,  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed,  and  it  ob- 
tained warm  8up])ort  from  several  of  his 
colleagues  as  a  masterly  and  statesman-like 
measure. 

The  debate  u{K)n  the  budget  was  long,  but 
by  no  means  uncertain,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  attempted  adjustments  in 
favour  of  the  agriculturists,  of  which  it  was 
alleged  that  though  they  would  scarcely  bene- 
fit by  them,  other  classes  of  the  community 
would  be  unduly  burdened,  wei*e  unacceptable 
even  if  there  had  been  any  disposition  on 
the  ]>art  of  the  opposition  to  accept  a  finan- 
cial scheme  from  a  government  which  must 
evidently  resign.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  never  fought  more  effectually  than 
when  he  was  fighting  against  what  appeared 
to  be  inevitable  defeat,  and  it  may  be  ima- 
gined that  he  did  not  spare  his  opponents 
either  taunt  or  sarcasm.  Sir  Charles  Wood 
was  one  of  the  first  to  analyse  and  to  opj>ose 
the  measure  —  the  remission  of  the  malt-duty 
he  said  would  be  intercepted  by  the  maltster 
and  the  brewer.  He  made  much  of  the 
unpopular  character  of  the  extension  of  the 
income-tax  to  persons  in  humble  circum- 
stances and  the  extension  of  the  house-duty 
to  farniei-s'  houses,  one  of  the  "benefits"  to  be 
conferred  on  the  farmer.  Practically  the 
house-duty  would  lead  to  extensive  disfran- 
chisement of  electors.  The  public  works  loan 
fund  consisted  of  money  originally  boiTowed 
t()  be  lent  out  again  with  accumulations  of 


interest,  and  had  been  very  osefal  in  aiding 
local  works,  and  if  it  were  to  be  disoontiniKd 
the  debt  ought  to  be  extin^ished ;  but  who 
ever  heard  that  it  could  be  considered  a* 
annujd  revenue  ?  Yet  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed 
to  use  it  in  making  up  a  fictitious  surplus. 
It  was  malappropriation. 

Mr.  Cobden  protested  against  the  ingre- 
dients of  compensation  and  the  revival  of 
antagonism  between  town  and  coantrj,  de- 
nouncing the  increase  of  the  hooae-tax  as 
unjust  and  partial,  since  it  increased  the  ex- 
isting disproportion  of  taxation  upon  houses 
and  upon  land,  and  moreover  fell  upon  owners 
as  well  as  occupiers. 

In  this  debate  Mr.  Lowe  came  forward  in 
an  elaborate  speech  against  the  scheme  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  directed  his  at- 
tacks particularly  against  the  malt-tax,  saying 
it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  a  diminution  in 
prime  cost  would  be  followed  by  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  beer  in  the  face  of  a  close 
monopoly  of  the  brewers — while  as  the  pul>- 
licans  were  in  the  brewers'  hands  they  had  to 
make  up  for  the  small  profits  allowed  them 
either  by  adulterating  the  liquor  or  reducing 
the  measure  till  the  quart  bottle  appeared 
likely  soon  to  become  a  pint  and  the  pint  a 
medicine  bottle.  There  were  representatives 
of  the  brewing  interest  in  the  house  who 
knew  better  what  were  the  relations  between 
brewers  and  publicans  (especially  in  the  case 
of  publicans  who  had  free  licenses),  and 
who  could  have  told  something  of  publicans^ 
profits.  Mr.  Bass,  of  course,  supported  the 
repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  and  there  was  a  general 
tendency  on  the  ministerial  side  to  uphold 
that  as  the  most  impoilant  feature  of  the 
budget,  of  which,  however,  the  chief  jwiut 
was  the  increase  and  extension  of  house-duty. 
The  opposition,  however,  would  not  hear  of 
the  readjustment,  and  unattached  members 
like  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  B.  Osborne  condemned 
it— the  latter  making  a  vigorous  onslaught,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  budget  was  l^<;i'd 
on  tyranny  and  injustice,  and  maintaineti 
that  the  plan  of  the  government  with  respect 
to  the  house- tax  was  nothing  more  than  a 
contrivance  to  compensate  the  agricultural 
interest  by  throwing  an  additional  burden  on 
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the  middle  cla,^i-x^  while  ho  denied  tbat  tbe 
redtiotiou  of  the  iimlt«tax  would  be  a  con- 
(uiiier^  qtie«tioD  siace  the  priw  i>f  bwr  would 
Hot  \iti  maU^'mlly  atfectei),  nrid  still  leds  would 
th€  a^ricuituml  mtereat  genemlly  be  beDofited, 
a^  he  well  knew,  being  himself  a  barley 
j2;rower. 

Mr.  Hume  declared  thftt  with  regard 
to  the  agricultural  interest,  neither  pro- 
ducer nor  consiimera  wouhi  l>e  benetited  by 
deling  with  the  m/dt-tAx  tinier  it  weri* 
5boli«hed  tdtogether.  Tliere  were  233  articlt^a 
t^TuAiniiig  on  the  tArili*  on  which  protective 
duties  were  still  collected  yielding  only 
£434,(HH.»,  the  removal  of  any  one  of  wliich 
would  benefit  aomebody.  He  advocated  th& 
Hil3«titution  of  a  nystem  of  direct  taJKition 
vhich  would  attach  to  all  proix'rty,  for  taxes 
br  excide  and  ciistonifi,  and  denounced  the 
hoti»e-duty  as  one  of  the  woiiat  of  t«»xe»— a 
true  nj>on  domestic  comforts  mosi,  unjust  in  its 
n:vture  and  unequal  in  its  ojwrntiou. 

Sir  Jam6»  Graham  followed  with  a  critical 
and  exhaustive  ©xami nation  of  the  propa^ied 
budget,  which  he  aiid  Vfm  of  an  ordinary 
diameter  when  stripped  of  the  rejieiU  of  half 
the  malt- tax  and  the  incTease  of  the  house-tax « 
AYith  respect  to  the  former,  he  had  invariably 
opp<jBe<l  a  remission  of  any  part  of  that  tax, 
and  he  assigned  various  reasone  why  such 
remission  would  be  of  little  or  no  advantage 
to  consumera  or  producers.  Sir  James  next 
insiflt4Hi  ui>on  the  inexpediency  of  interfering 
wuh  the  operation  of  the  exchequer  Joan  fund, 
which  was  of  great  local  importance,  and 
asked  why  Uie  chimcelJor  of  the  exchequer 
laid  his  hajide  ujjon  a  pirt  of  thin  useful  fund 
to  Bitpply  a  deliciency  he  would  himaelf  create, 
by  t'inifienug  with  the  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try. The  views  of  Mr.  Disi-aeli  upon  the  buI>- 
jenii  of  direct  taxation,  he  remarked,  were 
incongruous.  Be  had  laid  it  down  at  one 
time  that  direct  tax.ation  with  large  exemp- 
tions wn«  coufiflmtion ;  ami  at  another,  that 
without  large  exemptions  it  was  imposaiVile. 
8ir  James  exemplified  the  manner  in  which 
'  tax,  a<>  it  WMtild  he  introduced  into 

i  iA  the  increai*ed  i  oust- tax  ill  Kng- 

Iftiid^  eoti dieted  with  these  maxims,  and  con- 
tetidi^d   that    the  proposed    scheme  of  dis- 


tinguishing between  realized  and  prccanoua 
incomes  would  work  unequally  in  both  coun- 
tries. He  held  that  thf  mlmixture  v{  direct 
and  indirect  taxation  W!ta  sound  pohcy,  but 
that  tlie  admixture  reqniied  great  caution  and 
tlie  pixiportionjs  must  ]>e  carcfidly  re;^nltite*L 
As  we  have  said,  it  was  quite  evidont  from 
the  attitude  of  the  house  and  also  from  opin- 
ions out  uf  doors  that  the  budget  would  not 
be  |Ki83t'd.  when  ^Ir^  Disraeli  rose  to  reply, 
He  flrat  addre^ed  himself  to  the  subject  of 
the  exchequer  loan  furtd,  of  which  ht?  hjul 
taken  ^400,0(10  as  ways  nod  means  of  the 
year.  He  exj^Ltined  the  origin  of  this  estjib- 
lishment  (which  he  proiHJsed  to  aboli*ih),  and 
observed  that  when  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  fund  ho  found  in  thin  department  a 
balance  of  upwiirds  of  i'38(>,OtX>  lying  idle,  a 
law  being  in  existence,  peremptorily  itjquiring 
tliAt  this  unproductive  bn lance  should  be  in- 
cjeased  every  quarter;  antl  he  stilted  ea-ses  in 
which,  he  said,  the  mi^niister  of  the  day  had 
availed  himself  of  this  public  fund,  virtually 
without  the  cognisance  of  parliament,  ami 
sums  had  been  squandered  which  had  escjiped 
the  vigilance  of  even  Mr,  Hume.  £*25i\(iiHy 
had  been  lent  to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  of  which 
not  a  shilling  had  been  repaid.  Battersea 
Park,  one  of  the  most  woful  of  speculations, 
had  had  an  advance  of  .£160,000.  He  had  a 
catalogue  of  parallel  instances,  fi'om  1824  to 
1850,  in  which  a  sum  very  little  short  of 
£700,(HX)  had  been  advanced,  every  shilliiig 
of  which  had  been  lost  to  the  country.  He 
had  been  asked  why  he  bad  touched  this 
fund.  He  replied,  to  relieve  the  consolidated 
fund  from  this  annual  charge,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  machinery  which  wasted  the  public 
money.  He  then  noticed  the  second  arraign- 
ment of  his  financial  statement  by  Sir  C 
Wood,  namely^  the  mistake  he  bad  been  sup- 
posed to  make  in  the  estimate  of  deficiency  in 
Ift5-M^5,  through  the  semi -repeal  of  the  malt^ 
duty,  which  he  contended  he  had  |)roperly 
assumed  at  i:i,7()0,(KX).  Approaching  the  sub- 
ject of  the  houi*e-tax,  he  toudied  rnpidly  upon 
those  parts  of  our  colossal  syKt**m  of  taxation 
which  had  to  be  accommodated  to  the  pc4icy 
of  unr^dtricted  eonqjetition, observing  that  the 
gOTemment  had  to  tix  upon  some  direct  tax 
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to  enable  them  to  carry  out  financial  reform, 
and  he  retorted  with  great  keenness  the 
charge  of  endeavouring  recklessly  to  increase 
the  direct  taxation  of  the  country,  upon  Sir 
C.  Wood,  who  had  proposed  one  day  to  double 
the  income  and  property  tax,  and  next  day 
told  the  house  he  had  sufficient  ways  and 
means  without  it.  In  providing  an  amount 
of  direct  taxation  for  their  purpose  the  gov- 
ernment were  guided  by  two  principles — first, 
as  regarded  the  income-tax,  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinction between  realized  and  precarious  in- 
comes ;  and  secondly,  to  enlarge  the  basis  of 
direct  taxation. 

This  necessarily  brief  indication  of  the  points 
of  his  reply,  of  course  offers  no  illustration  of 
the  pungency  and  energy  of  the  language  in 
which  he  retorted  on  his  opponents,  nor  of 
the  "  loud  and  prolonged  cheering"  and  the 
roars  of  laughter  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. Speaking  of  the  declaration  that  the 
brewer  only  would  be  benefited  by  the  repeal 
of  the  malt-tax,  he  reminded  the  house  of 
similar  observations  made  when  they  used  to 
discuss  "the  effects  of  taxation  on  another 
article."  "  I  don't  care,"  he  said,  "  now  to  re- 
member from  what  quarter  they  emanated,  but 
the  effect  and  object  of  those  observations  were 
exactly  the  same.  Then  it  was,  *0h,  those  vil- 
lains the  bakers!'  You  may  reduce  the  price  of 
corn,  you  may  injure  the  agricultural  interest, 
you  may  ruin  the  farmers  and  the  county  gentle- 
men, but  you  could  not  reduce  the  price  of  the 
loaf  to  the  consumer.  No ;  the  baker  took  it 
all — oh,  yes !  and  there  were  the  millers.  The 
millers  were  worst  of  all.  They  carried  off  all 
the  reduction.  .  .  .  "Well,  those  arguments 
had  a  considerable  effect;  and  there  was  such 
a  prejudice  raised  against  the  bakers  through- 
out the  country  that  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised  if  they  hiwl  been  all  hanged  in  one 
day,  as  the  bakers  once  were  in  Constanti- 
nople. Well,  here  are  those  who  wanted  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market,  using  all  the  fallacies  which  we  at 
least  have  had  the  courage  honourably  to  give 
up.  Tell  me  Protection  is  dead  !  tell  me  there 
is  no  Protectionist  party !  Why,  'tis  rampant, 
and  'tis  t/tere"  Here  the  speaker  pointed  to 
the  opposition  benches.     "They  have  taken 


up  our  principles  with  oar  benches,  and  I 
believe  they  will  be  quite  as  unsuooesBfoL* 
It  was  of  coarse  highly  improbable  that  soch 
an  antagonist  as  Disraeli  would  foi^t  that 
in  1848,  when  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  not  only  had  the  gov- 
ernment resisted  the  extension  of  the  income- 
tax  to  Ireland,  on  the  ground  of  the  distiesB 
existing  in  that  country,  but  that,  in  view 
of  an  expected  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  it 
had  been  proposed  to  increase  the  income-tax 
— an  intention  which  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  because  of  the  strong  expression  of 
public  opinion.  A  select  committee  had  then 
been  appointed  to  consider  what  reduction 
could  be  made  in  the  estimates;  and  after 
prolonged  secret  consultations,  during  which 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  refused  to 
reveal  the  intentions  of  the  government  till 
the  select  committee  sent  in  its  reix>rt,  an 
amended  financial  statement  was  brought  for- 
ward announcing  that  reductions  had  been 
made  in  the  army,  navy,  and  miscellaneous 
estimates — that  an  increase  had  been  realized 
in  various  items  of  the  ordinary  revenue  be- 
yond the  former  calculations-  -and  that,  there- 
fore, with  the  last  remnant  of  the  "China 
money"  the  deficiency  had  been  so  reduced 
that  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  it  would 
probably  disappear.  At  the  same  time  the 
expenses  of  the  Kaffir  war  and  other  matters 
had  raised  the  deficiency  to  be  provided  for 
to  i"2,5(X),000,  and  therefore  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  borrow  £2,000,000.  It  was  this  that 
Disraeli  referred  to  when,  in  reply  to  Sir  C. 
Wood's  strictures,  he  said:  "Talk of  reckless- 
ness; why,  in  the  whole  history  of  finance 
there  is  nothing  like  this  recklessness  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman.  And  what  was 
the  ground  on  which  he  withdrew  the  mon- 
strous and  enormous  proposition  which  he 
vainly  sought  to  justify?  When  he  was  de- 
feated, baffled,  and  humiliated  he  came  down 
to  the  house  and  found  that  he  had  sufficient 
revenue  without  doubling  the  property  and 
income  tax.  Why,  history  will  not  credit  it 
The  future  historian  will  not  be  believed  who 
tells  that  a  minister  proposed  to  double  the 
property  and  income  tax,  and  when  refuseti, 
that  he  came  down  to  say  that  he  had  suffi- 
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cieat  way 8  iinil  niearjs  withowt  it.  And  then 
lie  teUa  me,  in  not  very  fiolmhed  and  scarcely 
jvirltamentary  langimge  that  I  do  not  know 
my  buHinej^.  He  may  h Live  learned  hb  busi- 
ness. Tlie  Houae  of  Commons  is  the  best 
judge  of  tliat.  I  ciire  not  to  be  his  critic; 
biit  if  he  ha;s  learned  his  bnaiiiess  he  has  slill 
to  learn  that  petnlance  is  not  fiftrcasm,  and 
that  insolence  ia  not  invective."  Then  came 
Bit  James  Graham's  turn.  "We  had  last 
night  from  the  member  for  Carlisle  a  most 
piteous  appeal  to  the  house  upon  the  hardshjjj 
of  taxing  poor  clerks  of  between  £100  and 
£150  a  year-  He  stated  that  £150  is  exactly 
the  point  where  skilled  labotU'  ends*  You 
can  recall  the  effective  manner  in  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  said  that: — an 
uurivtdled  artist  in  my  opinion,  when  he  tells 
us  that  Ujis  ia  the  point  where  the  fust um 
jacket  cea^s  to  be  worn  and  hroiid-ctoth  be- 
comes the  ordinary  attire*  Such,  sir^  was  the 
rf'firesontation  of  that  eminent  personage,  for 
whom  I  have  agrejit  regard— I  dou^t  so  much 
respect  him,  but  I  greatly  regard  him." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  tLe  greater  part  of  this  reply  was 
A  kind  of  bitter  je-ating ;  it  seemed  to  display 
the  abandon  with  which  a  satirist  might 
turn  upon  tho^e  by  whom  he  already  knew 
tlmt  he  would  be  defeated.  Though  the 
house  laughc*!  and  his  colleagues  cheered, 
everybody  must  have  tli ought  that  it  was 
going  beyond  the  ordinary  sobriety  of  such  an 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  nationid  **  reserve  of 
producing  power^^in  Uie  s^jnse  of  the  num- 
ber of  nnmarried  w*omen  of  from  twenty  to 
forty-five  years  of  age  which  the  census  of  the 
{lopulation  had  shown  were  dwelling  in  one 
of  the  south-eastern  counties.  This  rather 
extraordinary  turn  given  to  an  expression 
which  was  used  in  referring  to  a  rotiinrk  of 
Mr,  Lowe  was  taken  further  than  this,  and 
members  were  a  little  surprised.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  rpply,  however,  he  gathered  him- 
•rif  up,  "I  know  what  I  have  to  face.  I 
liave  to  face  a  coalition ;  tlie  combination 
inay  be  succesafuh  A  comhinatton  h^s  been 
before  tliis  succesHf ul  j  but  L'o.^ii  iorm,  altbuugh 
they  may  be  8ucce*sft»l,  havtj  always  found 
thrtt    their  tHumphs  have  l>een   but   brief. 


Tliis  I  know,  that  Kngknd  does  not  love 
coalitions;  and  I  appeal  from  the  coalition  to 
that  jniblic  opinion  which  governs  the  cotmtiy 
^^tliat  public  opinion  whose  wise  and  irresis- 
tible in6aence  ciui  control  even  the  decrees  of 
juvrliament,  and  without  whose  support^  even 
the  most  august  and  ancient  institutions  are 
but  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision/* 

It  seemed  to  be  generally  expected  that  tljis 
slashing  defence  would  close  the  debate ;  but 
scarcely  had  Disraeli  done  s}ieaking  when 
Gladstone  sprung  to  his  feet.  On  the  night 
when  the  budget  was  fii«t  proposed  he  had 
eat,  bending  forward,  listening  attentively  to 
every  word,  and  occasionally  making  a  note, 
and  he  was  now  ready  to  take  up  point  by 
p*jint  the  scheme  of  finance;  but  he  was  also 
eager  to  i*epel  what  he  deemed  were  unwar- 
ranted strictures  on  his  friends.  *' The  right 
honourable  gentleman  must  permit  me  to  tell 
him  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  charge  with 
insujence  men  of  sia  higli  position  and  of  as 
high  character  in  this  house  as  himself.  I 
must  tell  him  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  say 
tt»  my  right  honourable  friend,  the  member 
for  Carlisle,  that  he  does  not  re8[»ect  him;  and 
I  must  tell  him  that  wliatever  else  he  may 
have  learned  he  hj\s  not  learned  to  keep  within 
those  limits,  in  discussion,  of  modei-ation  and 
of  forbearance  tliat  ought  to  re.itrain  tlie  con- 
duct and  language  of  every  member  of  this 
house ;  tlie  disregard  of  which,  while  it  is  an 
offence  in  the  meanest  amongst  us, is  an  offence 
of  tenfold  weight  when  com  milted  by  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.'* 

After  condemning  the  course  of  proceeding 
adoptcnl  by  the  government  with  reference  to 
the  resolutions,  Mn  Gladstone  objected  to  the 
resolution  before  the  committee,whether  it  wiis 
a  vot«  for  a  house-tax  or  a  vote  for  the  bu<lgeL 
He  enumerated  s|>ecific  objections  t4>  the  house- 
tax,  for  which  he  would  not  legislate  niitd  all 
these  questions  had  been  fully  considered.  He 
showed  how  severely  the  additional  direct 
taxes  would  affect  persons  wttli  small  incomes, 
some  of  whom,  including  the  clerg.v,  would 
come  for  the  fii-st  time  within  the  sweej)  of 
the  income-tax.  He  objected  to  the  additional 
housc*tix  because  it  w«is  connected  with  the 
repeal  of  lialf  t!je  malt-tax— a  mtsasur*.^  which 
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w.'i8  professedly  for  the  inimeiliatc  benetit  of 
the  consumer,  whereiis  it  was  a  pacritice  of 
i:2,5(H),(K)0  for  a  reduction  in  tlie  price  of  beer 
that  would  l>e  scarcely  appreciable,  and  the 
principle  of  reproiiuction  would  consequently 
be  dormant.  The  iminising  a  tax  of  one  kind 
to  repeal  a  Uxx  of  anotlier  kind  was  a  most 
delicate  operation,  and  one  which  would  at- 
tract the  most  jealous  scrutiny.  The  question, 
however,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
discussion  was  that  of  the  income-tax  and  its 
mod iticjxt ions.  Nothing  would  satisfy  the 
country  upon  this  head  but  a  plan,  not  an 
abstraction — not  something  seductive,  which 
they  who  proposed  it  knew  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  There  was,  however,  no  pLin, 
and  the  House  of  CVjmmons  would  forfeit  its 
duties  if  it  consented  to  deal  in  the  abstnict 
with  a  matter  resjiecting  which  the  theories 
were  endless.  Passing  to  the  budget  generally 
he  asserted  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer had  introduced  a  new  principle,  subver- 
sive of  all  ndes  of  i)rudence,  by  presenting  a 
budget  witliout  a  surplus,  for  the  ;£400,(KK),  he 
insisted,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  DLsraeli,  was  bor- 
rowed money  and  no  real  surplus.  That  right 
honourable  gentleman,  he  said,  a)mplained  of 
being  opposed  by  a  coiditiou.  He  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) wanted  to  know  whether  a  minister  of 
the  crown  was  entitleil  to  make  a  charge  against  I 
an  independent  member  of  parliament,  and  j 
without  any  evidence.  He  voted  agjiinst  the 
budget,  not  only  because  he  disiipproved  on 
general  grounds  of  its  principles,  but  em- 
phatically bec^iuse  it  was  his  firm  conviction 
that  this  was  the  most  jwrverted  budget  in  its 
tendency  and  ultimate  eflects  that  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  if  the  house  should  sjinctiou  its  de- 
lusive scheme  the  day  would  come  when  it 
would  look  back  with  bitter  and  late,  though 
ineffectual  repentance. 

On  a  division  there  was  a  majority  of  10 
against  the  government,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. It  was  a  cold  and  wet  winter  morn- 
ing. "It  will  be  an  unpleasant  day  for  going 
to  (;)sbt)rne,''  said  Disraeli  to  a  friend  as  they 
went  out  t«»ij:ether  fr(»ni  Westminster  Hall. 
Nothing  seeme<l  to  atleet  his  extraordinary  im- 
perturbability under  defeat.  His  activity  and 
intensity  in  attack  wjis  no  more  remarkable 


than  the  jiassive  aspect  with  which  be 
listened  to  denunciations  of  himself  or  hi& 
policy  until  the  o])portimity  came  for  a  retort, 
and  he  could  wait  for  that  opportmiitj  witii 
remarkable  patieDoe.  Nor  was  he  without 
the  kind  of  tact  which  could  win  back  the 
good  feeling  of  the  house  even  after  he  had 
made  one  of  his  direct  onslanghta.  **  I  hope,^ 
he  said,  after  the  ministry  had  given  in  its  re- 
signation, and  the  queen  had  sent  for  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen;  ^  I  hope  the  house  will  not  think 
it  presumptuous  on  my  part  if  I  venture  to 
offer  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  indnlgent— I 
may  even  say  the  generons — manner  in  whidi 
on  both  sides  of  the  house  I  have  been  sup- 
ported in  the  attem])t  to  conduct  the  businebs 
of  this  house.  If,  sir,  in  maintaining  a  too 
unequal  struggle,  any  word  has  escaped  my 
lips  (I  hope  never  except  in  the  way  of  retort) 
which  has  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  gentleman 
in  this  house,  I  deeply  regret  it,  and  I  hope 
that  the  impression  on  their  part  will  be  as 
transient  i\b  the  sense  of  provocation  was  on 
my  own.  The  kind  opinion  of  members  of 
this  house,  whatever  may  be  their  pditical 
opinions,  and  wherever  I  may  sit,  will  always 
be  to  me  a  most  precious  possessiony  and  one 
which  I  shall  always  covet  and  most  highly 
appreciate."  The.se  sentiments  were  received 
with  hearty  applause  on  both  sides  of  the 
house,  and  were  endorsed  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  Sir  James  Qrahani, 
who  exj>res3ed  his  admiration  for  the  talents 
of  jMr.  Disraeli,  and  for  the  ability  with* which 
for  the  past  ten  months  he  liad  conducteil  the 
cause  of  the  government.  This  was  gratifying, 
especiiUly  as  during  a  week  or  two  just  before 
the  debiite  on  the  budget,  the  ex-chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  had  been  under  a  disagreeable 
imputation  to  which  we  shall  presently  have 
to  refer. 

Though  there  had  been  no  coalition  league*  I 
together  for  the  destruction  of  the  late  gov- 
ernment by  any  settled  plan  of  combination, 
the  task  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen necessitated  the  formation  of  a  coiditii«n 
ministry,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  clian- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer;  Lord  Cmnworth, 
lord -chancel  I  or;  Earl  Granville,  lord -president 
of  the  council;  Sir  James  Graham,  first  loni  of 
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I  admiraltv;  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  lard  privy 
1 ;  Hit  0*  Wood,  preside Qt  of  the  bojird  of 
^control;  Sir  W.  MoleJiworth,  firist  eommia* 
•ioner  of  ptiblic  works ;  Mr,  Cardwell,  pi-eai- 
dent  of  the  board  of  ti-ade;  Sir  A.  Cciokbiufi, 
rney-geDenil ;  and  Mr.  Bethel  1,  solicitor- 
enil ;  Lord  Latisdowne  hud  n  seat  iu  the 
cabinet  without  otlic«.  The  Becreturies  of 
«tate  wen?  the  Duke  of  Newcaatle,  who  took 
the  colonial  office;  Lor-d  John  Rtinadli  who 
lie  foiTigu  secretary ;  and  Lord  Palmer- 
n,  who  accepted  the  honie-officc.  He  htxd 
been  naked  to  become  ch«incdlor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  tlie  Derby  adnnuistmtion,  but  bad 
declined,  Lord  Derby  had  intimaled  tlmt  hia 
adherence  to  or  abandonment  of  a  duty  on  the 
importation  of  corn  would  depend  ou  the  leanlt 
of  the  next  gejieral  election^  and  R*ilnierst*>n  was, 
too  decided  a  free-trader  to  liaten  to  such  a 
proposal.  Another  objection  would  have  been 
thiU  the  Derby  government  was  not  baaed  on 
I  juiy  union  of  parties,  although  I'almeraton 
waa  invited  to  join  it.  Wm  position  would 
h»V6  been  anomalous;  and  though  he  might 
Itre  yielded  if  the  government  had  been  a 
ition^  he  could  not  accept  office  by  going 
in  singly  ae  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  nor 
id  it  likely  the  residt  would  have  been  very 
different  if  he  hath 

In  the  new  Aberdeen  ministry,  which  v?tu 
a  coalition,  Sidney  Herbei't  was  secretary  at 
war;  and  he  wai»  soon  to  find  it  an  onerous 
positiou.  T\m  govermueut»  with  n  premier 
who  wtts  painfully  anxious  to  preserve  pe.'ice, 
and  a  foreign  minister  by  no  means  disposed 
to  be  belligerent,  was  soon  to  be  engaged  in 
prepai-atioijs  far  one  of  the  moBt  tremeudous 
oonliictj*  that  the  world  ha^  ever  seen.  It  has 
believed  that  the  war  might  have  lieen 
ted  if  the  British  go vernjneut  hud  been  a 
ffittle  more  decided  and  a  little  leas  reticent 
,  tlie  interesU  of  peace — that  if  at  the  outset 
f  Bmperc»r  of  Russia  had  been  told  nnmis- 
alcabfy  tliat  Euj^^laud  would  not  stand  by  or 
join  in  any  implied  understanding  while  he 
I  diapofted  of  Turkey,  under  tlie  representation 
that  he  wjim  the  acknowledged  protectt^r  of 
the  Greek  Chri>stiaDs,  who  made  so  large  a 
projvtrtjon  of  the  subjects  of  the  sultan — 


Before  the  close  of  the  year  1 852  two  evenia 
had  liappencHl  which,  thon<rh  they  had  no 
actual  relation  to  each  other,  came  &r>  close 
together  that  the  coincidence  was  rcmitikcd. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  died  at  Walmer 
Oiatle,  and  the  empire  wi*a  restored  in 
France. 

The  Duke  of  WelUngton  was  at  W^tlroer 
Csiatle  when  be  was  suddenly  seized  with 
what  appearetl  to  be  only  a  slight  nitnient — 
a  tcmpumry  attack  <tf  indig€^stiou.  He  waa 
neaily  eighty-four  years  old,  but  he  had 
preserved  his  active  habits,  and  on  the  13th 
of  September,  the  day  before  his  death, 
apj»eared  to  be  in  his  injual  he4dth.  He 
had  taken  his  customary  walk,  had  visited 
the  stables  and  made  arrungemeuU  for  a 
journey  to  Dover,  where  he  was  to  meet  hia 
daughter,  Lady  Westmoreland,  There  were 
no  other  visitoi'^  at  the  castle  than  Lord  and 
Lady  Charles  Wellesley,  and  the  duke  bad 
diued  heartily  from  a  dish  of  venison,  and 
was  apparently  in  good  spirits.  He  retired 
to  rest  at  about  his  regular  hour,  and  no  one 
knew  tliat  anything  was  amiss  till  bis  v;det 
went  to  call  liim  in  the  moniing^  when  instead 
of  rising  he  ordered  Mr.  Hulke,  hisa[K>thecaiy, 
to  be  sent  for.  So  little  did  that  gentleman 
ex|iect  any  serious  result  that  he  prescrilied 
no  medicine^  but  advised  the  duke  to  remain 
in  bed,  and  to  t^tke  only  a  little  tea  and  dry 
toast ;  he  then  left  the  castle,  and  on  bis  way 
home  called  on  Dr,  M^ Arthur,  the  local  medi- 
cal attendant  of  the  duke,  who  approved  what 
he  had  done,  as  his  grace  hud  before  been 
subject  to  similar  attacks  which  they  had 
treated  without  any  great  difficulty.  Dunng 
the  moniiug,  however,  the  duke  had  a  second 
attack,  partly  lot*t  consciousncBs,  and  was  un- 
able t^»  sy>eak  articulatel}-.  Both  the  medical 
attendants  were  ag;iiu  summoned,  and  on 
Uieir  airival  adudnistered  rcmetlies  which 
had  been  effectual  on  previous  occasions,  but 
the  breathing  of  the  jjatient  became  imperfect, 
arid  though  ctn  hia  being  removed  fiT»m  tlie 
bed  and  placed  in  a  chair  he  seemed  to  re* 
M|.»ire  more  easily,  the  pulse  fell,  and  be  waa 
seen  to  be  sinking  fast.  Lonl  and  Lady 
Cliarles  Wellesley,  Uie  vfdet,  and  the  two 
ical  atle 
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Hume  and  Dr.  Ferguson  were  telegraphed 
for,  but  wert  both  out  of  town,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson only  arrived  late  at  night  in  reply  to 
the  summons.  The  Marquis.of  Douro  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Wellington)  and  the  Mar- 
chioness, were  on  the  Continent  The  re- 
medies which  were  used  had  little  or  no  effect, 
and  the  duke  suffered  from  two  more  attacks 
of  the  disorder,  after  which  he  became  insen- 
sible, and  passed  so  quietly  away  that  it  was 
only  by  holding  a  mirror  to  his  lips  that  those 
around  him  could  be  convinced  that  he  had 
ceased  to  breathe.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Westmoreland,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Calais 
and  thence  to' Vienna,  and  to  meet  whom  the 
duke  had  intended  to  go  to  Dover,  arrived 
in  the  evening,  but  all  was  then  over,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  continue  their  journey. 

Old  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  the  in- 
telligence of  his  death  was  deeply  felt  by  the 
nation.  The  common  people  had  long  learned 
to  look  upon  him  with  respect  He  stood 
before  them  at  last  in  his  true  and  best  char- 
acter— the  brave  soldier  who  loved  not  war ; 
the  honest,  earnest  friend  of  the  country  and 
the  queen,  who  had  never  swerved  from  what 
he  believed  to  be  his  duty;  the  man  who 
remained  unchanged  by  honours  such  as  never 
before  were  conferred  on  any  subject;  the 
blunt,  abrupt,  simple,  bent  old  warrior,  whose 
plain  speech  and  undemonstrative  presence 
had  become  familiar  as  he  walked  with 
swaying  and  somewhat  feeble  8tej)s,  or  rode 
stooping  forward  over  his  horae's  neck,  but 
yet  kept  a  firm  seat  and  held  tlie  rein  with  a 
steady  hand.  He  was  the  foremost  man  in 
Europe  if  multiplied  honours  could  give  fame, 
and  yet  people  forgot  his  honours.  He  him- 
self only  remembered  them  with  a  certain 
humility;  and  "the  Duke,"  as  he  was  al- 
ways calK'd,  had  outlived  political  hate  and 
popular  misapj)rehen8ion,  and  even  his  own 
prejudices  born  of  hard  and  cruel  times. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  had  taken  no  per- 
sonal part  in  war,  and  he  continued  to 
be  the  representative  of  those  traditions 
which  recalled  our  greatest  victories,  all  the 
time  that  he  spoke  of  war  itself  as  a  horrible 
necessity  to  be  avoided  always  except  where 
honour  was  at  stake.      Few  men  detested 


what  Napoleon  called  the '' magnificent  game" 
more  than  he  whom  Talavera  had  made  baron 
and  viscount,  Ciudad  Rodrigo  an  earl,  SaJa- 
manca  a  marquis,  and  Vittoria  a  duke;  who 
was  a  field-marshal  in  the  British,  Austrian, 
Russian,  and  Prussian  armies ;  who  had  been 
generalissimo  of  the  allied  forces  in  1815 ;  on 
whom  a  host  of  rewards  and  honours  bad 
been  conferred  by  foreign  potentates  as  well 
as  by  the  four  British  sovereigns  whom  he 
had  served  so  well ;  for  whom  a  great  estate 
had  been  purchased  as  a  gift  from  the  nation; 
and  who  could  not  be  jusUy  accused  of  covet- 
ing either  honours  or  wealth,  nor  of  abusing 
either,  but  who  grew  genUer  and  simpler  the 
longer  he  lived,  till  the  mild  steady  light  of 
his  later  years  eclipsed,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  the  lustre  of  his  earlier  fame. 

There  were  numberless  characteristic  and 
pleasant  stories  afloat  about  ''the  Duke,''  and  it 
was  pretty  well  known  that  he  gave  away  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  charity,  frequently 
sending  off  numbers  of  letters  in  which  he 
had  placed  bank-notes  to  persons  in  distress. 
Perhaps  nobody  except  Mr.  Gladstone  ever 
had  so  numerous  a  circle  of  correspondents 
who  wrote  idly  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  signature,  nor  is  it  likely  that  many 
distinguished  personages  have  been  so  scrupu- 
lous in  replying  as  the  great  general  and  the 
great  commoner.      At    last  the  subject  of 
these    impertinent    demands,   and    the   con- 
stant stereotyped  reply  beginning,  "F.-M.  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  begs  to  acknowledge,^ 
became  a  public  joke,  and  the  duke  had  to 
announce   that   he   could   not   undertake  to 
answer  frivolous  communications.     Of  course 
there  were  many  stories  which  had  very  little 
truth  in  them,  but  there  were  others  which 
had  been  well  authenticated,  and  with  tliese 
the  people   were   pretty   faniiliar,  especially 
such  as  related  to  the  simple  personal  habits 
of  the  grand  old  soldier.     The  small,  bare, 
poorly  furnished  room  at  Aj)sley  House  in 
which  he  slept  on  a  small  bedstead  providt^l 
only  with  mattress  and  bolster,  and  scantily 
curtained  with  green  silk,  was,  so  to  8j)eak, 
public  property,  and  a  good   many  among 
"the  masses"  sympathized  with   his  actual 
objection  to  be  waited  on.    "Perhaps  you  are 
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not  AWare  that  I  abavn  myself  and  brush  my 
own  clothea,"  h«  said  once  to  Lord  Strtuig- 
lonl,  wlio  was  st'iyiog  with  him  at  W;ilmer 
Cftfitle.  **1  regret  that  1  cannot  cleiin  my 
own  bootd;  for  aervanta  bore  me,  and  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  idle  fellows  annoys 
me  more  than  I  can  tell  you."  Thia  w;w  not 
intended  for  Ihe  purpose  of  denying  proper 
attenditnce  to  others,  but  to  explain  an  an- 
Bouncetnent  made  by  the  duke  one  day  at 
break ffwt  that  he  Wiva  ubli^jed  to  go  up  to 
London  immediately  because  all  his  razors 
required  setting,  but  that  he  wotdd  be  back 
to  dinner.  Tlie  man  who  had  flharpened  the 
razors  for  many  years,  lived  in  Jerniyn  Street, 
and  tliey  could  be  intnisted  to  no  one  els© 
though  Lord  Strangford  offered  to  take  them 
to  Dover.  **So  you  see,  Strangford/*  said  the 
duke,  "every  man  has  his  weak  point,  and 
my  weak  point  ia  the  sliarpenlng  of  my  razors," 
People  were  constantly,  aa  it  were,  lying  in 
wait  to  obtain  some  notice  from  the  **hero  of 
a  hnndi'ed  fights,"  aa  he  was  sometimes  rather 
vulgarly  called.  Numbers  of  presents  were 
sent  him,  even  to  pfitties,  c^kea,  and  other 
delicacies  euoh  as  he  8<?ldom  touched,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  questions  innumerable — uor 
was  he  difBcidt  to  approach.  With  anyone 
who  Wiis  modest  and  who  treated  him  with 
reasoniible  res^ject  he  was  himself  simjile  and 
even  familiar,  after  an  abrupt  fashion,  but  he 
would  not  permit  any  want  of  proper  courtesy. 
"Tlie  reason  why  I  have  a  right  never  to 
Imve  a  liberty  taken  with  me,"  he  said,  "is 
becauae  I  never  take  a  liberty  with  any  man*" 
Tliis  wajB  op}-i)pQ8  of  some  weak  attempt  by 
two  of  the  royal  duke^  either  to  "chaff"  him 
a  little,  or  to  criticiae  his  appearance  when  he 
went  to  court  after  the  death  of  Wdliam  the 
Four  til.  But  he  was  able  to  hold  his  own. 
"Were  you  ever  surprised T'  some  acquain- 
tance asked  him  in  a  somewhat  oomnse  and 
familiar  tone.  "No,*^  he  retorted ;  "but  I  am 
ttow."  This  w^ttfl  quite  in  his  blunt  manner* 
which  had  something  boyiah  aliout  it;  but 
h«  wa«i  simple  enough  to  enjoy  a  joke,  even 
at  hill  own  expeusef  when  he  plei^ed  to  tell  it 
him;9«flf,  a**  when  ho  rtlated  h<>w,  in  1814, 
M-ulame  de  StatSl  gave  a  gi-and  |>*irty  in  his 
honour  while  ho  w.'is  in  Paris.    The  Abb^  du 


Pradt  waa  there,  and  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation aaid,  '^Europe  owes  her  sftlvation  to 
one  man,"  "But  before  he  gave  me  time  to 
look  foolish/*  continued  the  duke,  *'I)u  Pradt 
put  his  hand  on  his  own  breiist,  and  said, 
*Ce8t  raoi/"  He  was  remarkably  fond  of 
children,  and  was  proud  of  the  reputation  of 
being  liked  by  them  in  return,  fie  would 
romp  with  them,  play  with  them,  and  lot 
them  do  much  as  they  liked  while  they  were 
in  his  compfoiy,  as  might  be  shown  by  more 
tlmn  one  extract  from  tlie  many  reminiscences 
that  were  published  by  others  alter  his  death. 
We  cannot  dwell  on  these,  or  we  might 
fiO  several  pages.  Tliere  wiw  a  Wellington 
literature  —  a  **  WeUlngtoniana,"  which  re- 
corded much  that  he  had  said  and  dooe  and  a 
good  deal  that  had  been  falsely  attributed  to 
him  and  reappeared  after  it  had  been  contra- 
dicted ;  but  the  respect  and  even  the  affection 
of  queen,  colleagues,  and  people  for  his 
memory  was  true  and  real  enough. 

Her  majesty  was  at  Balmoral,  where  she 
had  heard  only  a  few  days  before  of  the  death 
of  a  Mr.  Neild,  a  gentleman  who  had  left  her 
ihe  whole  of  his  fortune,  of  which  the  personal 
estate  was  sworn  under  a  quarter  of  a  million 
and  the  landed  property  was  estimated  at 
about  an  equal  sum,  Mr.  Neild  was  a  bar- 
rister, a  nnm  of  considemble  learning  and  of 
very  penurious  habits,  and  a  large  fortune 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father  accu- 
mulated while  he  denied  himself  all  but  the 
common  necessiiries  of  life.  He  had  no  near 
relations,  nor  was  it  believed  that  there  were 
any  of  whom  he  had  any  knowledge,  and  he 
left  £W^  eiu:h  tt>  hid  executors,  the  residue  of 
his  large  proj>erty  going  to  her  majesty.  He 
had  not  even  made  a  bequest  to  a  housekeeper 
who  had  grown  old  in  his  service,  nor  to  one 
or  two  other  dej>endant8 ;  but  tliese  the  queen 
provided  for  before  accepting  the  fortune 
which  had  been  duly  aasigned  to  her  "for  her 
own  use  and  benefit/* 

It  wufi  in  the  midst  of  their  corresitondence 
about  this  peculiar  event  with  King  Leopold 
and  Baron  Stockmar  that  the  intelligencA>  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Weliin^'ton  reached 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  On  the  Ulth  of 
September  tlie  qaeeUi  writing  at  their  Little 
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sbiel  of  Alt-na-Giutb»asach,  says,  "We  were 
startled  this  morning  at  seven  o^clock  by  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Phipps  inclosing  a  tele- 
^rapbic  despatch  with  the  re|)ort  from  the 
sixth  edition  of  the  Swi  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's death  the  day  before  yesterday, 
which  report,  however,  we  did  not  at  all  be- 
lieve.^ .  .  .  We  got  oflf  our  ponies  (at  the 
Dbu  Loch),  and  I  liad  just  sat  down  to  sketch 
when  Mackenzie  returned  saying  my  watch 
was  safe  at  home,  and  bringing  letters; 
amongst  them  there  was  one  from  Lord  Derby, 
which  I  tore  open,  and  alas !  it  contained  the 
confirmation  of  the  fatal  news — that  Eng- 
land's, or  rather  Britain's  pride,  her  glory, 
her  hero,  the  greatest  man  she  ever  produced, ' 
was  no  more !  Sad  day !  Great  and  irrepar- 
able national  loss!  Lord  Derby  inclosed  a 
few  lines  from  Lord  Charles  Wellesley  saying^ 
that  his  dear,  great  father  had  died  on  Tues- 
day at  three  o'clock,  after  a  few  hours'  illness 
and  no  suffering.  God's  will  be  done  I  The 
day  must  have  come.  The  duke  was  eighty- 
three.  It  is  well  for  him  that  he  has  been 
taken  when  still  in  the  possession  of  his  great 
mind,  and  without  a  long  illness ;  but  what  a 
loss !  One  cannot  think  of  this  country  with- 
out 'the  Duke' — an  immortal  hero!  In  him 
centred  almost  every  earthly  honour  a  subject 
could  possess.  His  position  was  the  highest 
a  subject  ever  had.  Above  party,  looked  up 
to  by  all,  revered  by  the  whole  nation,  the 
friend  of  the  sovereign ;  and  liow  simply  he 
cai-ried  these  honours!  With  what  singleness 
of  purpose,  what  straightforwardness,  what 
courage  were  all  his  actions  guided !  The 
crown  never  found,  and  I  fear  never  will,  so 
devoted,  loyal,  and  faithful  a  subject  or 
staunch  a  supporter." 

Writing  afterwai*ds  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  the  queen  says:  "He  was  to  us  a 
true  friend  and  most  valuable  adviser.  .  .  . 
We  shall  soon  stind  sadly  alone.  Aberdeen  is 
almost  the  only  i)ersonal  friend  of  that  kind 


'Prince  All>ert,  writing  to  Colonel  Phipps,  said,  "Al- 
though you  said  tlie  intelligence  it  transmitted  had 
every  appearance  of  being  true,  I  confess  we  did  not 
believe  it,  as  the  Sun  is  not  a  very  creditable  authority, 
and  a  sixth  edition  looked  more  like  a  last  attempt  to  sell 
the  stock  on  hand  of  an  old  paper  in  the  streets," 


left  to  us— Melbourne,  Peel,  Liverpool,  now 
the  Duke,  all  gone!" 

Prince  Albert,  in  his  letter  to  Colonel 
Phipps,  had  already  said,  "That  the  old  duke 
should  be  no  moi*e  is  one  of  those  truths 
which  it  will  require  a  long  time  before  one 
can  believe.  What  the  country  has  lost  in 
Iiim,  what  we  personally  have  lost,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  estimate.  It  is  as  if  in  a  tissue 
a  particular  thread  which  is  worked  into 
every  pattern  was  suddenly  withdrawn.  The 
duke  was  the  link  which  kept  us  in  connection 
with  a  century  which  has  passed  before  us." 

Lord  Derby  was  at  Balmoral,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  delay  in  intimating  her  majesty's 
desire  that  there  sliould  be  a  public  state 
funeral,  and  that  the  body  of  the  great  general 
should  be  laid  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  beside 
that  of  the  great  admiral,  the  renowned  Nel- 
son. For  some  days  there  were  all  kinds  of 
speculations  as  to  the  probability  of  Prince 
Albert  succeeding  Wellington  as  commander- 
in-chief,  but  in  fact  the  matter  was  settled  on 
the  17th  of  September,  the  day  after  the 
queen  heard  of  the  duke's  death,  and  her 
majesty  agreed  with  Lord  Derby  that  the 
command  should  be  intrusted  to  Lord  Hard- 
inge,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage;  and  whom 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  (afterwards  Lord 
Raglan)  succeeded  as  master-general  of  the 
ordnance. 

There  is  no  need  fully  to  describe  the  funeral . 
ceremonies  which  at  the  time  occupied  pub- 
lic attention  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  business,  or  to  recount  the  details  of  the 
solemn  but  magnificent  procession,  to  witness 
w^hich  the  streets  were  filled  with  a  vast  multi- 
tude, amidst  whom,  unhappily,  several  serious 
accidents  occurred  during  the  passage  of  the 
cortege  and  afterwards  as  the  enormous  throng 
surged  back.  A  still  larger  number  of  in- 
juries had  been  sustained  by  persons  in  the 
ciowd  assembled  to  witness  the  lying  in 
state  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  whither  the  remains 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  brought 
from  Walmer  Ciistle  on  the  10th  of  November. 
The  bier  occupied  a  raised  dais  at  the  top  of 
the  great  hall,  which  was  hung  with  black, 
the  walls  bearing  the  family  escutcheons.  Tlie 
carpet  of  the  dais  was  of  cloth  of  gold,  the 
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cottin  of  miiisfJiT  velvet  nMy  omamcntpd, 
i&ml  on  the  eiid  of  tlits  bier  were  liuug  the 
iiumi*injU8  Aim's  ntnj  onlem  wliicli  had  Ije- 
iutigeci  to  th»  iluke.  The  whole  bier  was  Bur- 
TiiuniliHl  wttU  A  siivQT  l^lui^tradeaiioniecl  tvith 
h«>ral<lic  ilevice^  urnl  tt'ii  i»rt>jecting  jTeUeatflia, 
«n  fight  of  which  wfve  bliwk  velvet  cushions 
ltt*nnng  the  mnmliar^  bntows  ttod  onlei-s  of 
CJtieat  Britain,  Hanoven  Avwtri/i,  the  Nether- 
JiiiiOth  Poriu^'al^  Pnt^iH,  Kui^la,  aud  Spain. 
'IHit*  ninth  and  tenth  jit'de^tds  Im'e  thcMiuki*'* 
»t»Mjdard  iiDil  guidon,  and  att^hed  to  all  were 
liuo  mipp>rtcr8  in  goldt  uiure  thtm  two  fet?t 
high,  benritig  the  ghiehla  and  hnnners  of  the 
tit&uous  mentioned.  At  thu  U'lck  of  the  bier 
w:»rt  tlie  ro^&J  eaent^heon.  The  visitors  eiilered 
throu^jfh  ft  ihirkeued  iorriilor  into  the  vestil)nlv, 
whioh  with  thu  eha|H?l  wiia  lighuni  **nly  by  a 
few  iapem*  The  hfiJl  WAi*  lij;(hted  by  f»nir  long 
row»  of  silver  candelabra.  A  long  low  plat- 
fonti  mn  along  the  side- walk,  and  upon  this, 
)H>idi«rs  of  thtf  Grenadier  lluitids  stood  like 
Atatues  resting  on  their  arms  reversed.  The 
yeoDien  of  the  gimtxi  were  stationed  round  the 
4-»vtHf)iiqu^,  and  nine  mouniers  were  seated. 
The  Qncen  and  Prince  Albert  with  sorae  of 
the  royal  children  visited  the  hall  in  the  after- 
uuutit  and  tJien  the  j>ensioners  from  the  Hoa- 
pitiil  were  admitted,  many  of  them  veterans 
who  had  fought  under  the  gi'eat  gejieral ;  they 
were  Biicctjeiled  by  parties  of  the  Life-guiirda 
«0d  the  Gretiadiera,  a  few  privat«  porsons,  a 
girln'  tichoob  and  the  I)(ike  of  Vnrks  b<jy8' 
ifichiK)K  i>n  the  I2lh  ndniii^Bion  was  by  ticket; 
aJid  on  Saturday,  the  13th,  the  public  were 
admitted,  and  a  terrible  cnisb  tcx>k  ]^liice,  to 
guard  against  which  sntfit^icnt  aiTangoment^ 
had  not  been  made.  The  TimeJi  report  aaid ; 
-"The  tide  of  jicople  set  in  like  an  innn* 
datioQ,  and  Ijefore  the  small  force  of  men  at 
the  Hoiipitid  kn»^w  whjit  Lliey  were  nlxnit^  the 
entire  apjjrtwcheB  were  blocked  n|n  Then 
eu8U«d  sueneii  of  ef^ufusiou  and  fttrngglea  for 
liaw*  life»  friglHful  whriekH  and  exclnmatitm* 
«*f  tij^ony,  sueh  JI8  wUl  not  readily  be  for- 
gotten by  tliose  who  were  present.  Women 
knocked  down  or  fainted  away;  children 
held  aloft  lo  escji[ie  HuHbcation;  strong 
men  were  teen  with  the  fH_Tsptmtion,  notAvith- 
^Umding  th**  .  nMn.-cc  of  the  wcathar,  falbng 


I  in  great  drop©  from  their  faces;  and  fathera 
and  brotkiere  strove  in  vain  to  recover  their 

'  relatives  torn  from  them  in  the  crowd,     TI»e 

1  multitude  actUHllv  snjoked  like  a  heated  liay- 
fttacki  from  the  preasure  and  strain  upti  indi- 
riduala.  It  was  necessary  (the  preeaiitions  to 
secure  oider  having  been  neglect»>tl  at  the  out- 
set) that  8tef)9  should  be  tnken  lo  restore  it, 
that  the  carrLij^-\vay  in  front  of  the  Hospital 
should  be  cleared,  the  |)eople  confined  to  the 
c;\useway*  and  a  »Mtlicient  force  obtained  to 
fonn  barriers.  Most  fortunately,  Sujwrin- 
tendent  Fcarce^  who  had  the  charge  of  th« 
police  an'angemcnt«  at  the  Exhibition,  came 
on  duty  in  the  niornini^,  jind  by  his  exer- 
tions a  far  great4?r  sacritice  of  life  than  what 
actually  took  place  wau^  in  all  probability, 
pi'evented.  He  sent  at  once  for  more  men, 
ant?  with  the  aid  of  Uie  niilitn.ry  had  V>an  iei« 

I  oonatructed  at  the  ptiints  where  they  w^ere 
required.  So  urgent,  however,  was  the  need 
of  them,  that  c£il»  had  to  l»e  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  Wfis  nearly  three  o'clock  in  tlie 
afternoon  before  ortler  was  re-establisheil 
and  the  sjifety  of  the  public  adequately  juxi- 
vided  for.  After  that  time  tbe  cijcujation  of 
the  Bti-eets  Wiia  restored,  and  matters  went 
ijimcMDthly  enough."  Neaily  47,CKH)  pansed 
through  between  nine  and  five  o*clock.  On 
Momlay^the  16th,  8(MKK)  visited  the  hall,  and 
on  Tucriday  and  Wednestlay  the  number« 
amounted  to  100,tlCH)  persons.  The  public 
funeral  was  on  the  18th,  and  before  daybreak 
the  troi'ifjt^,  cuvtdry  and  infantry,  who  were  to 
take  part  in  the  procewion  mustered  in  the 
Mall  and  the  parade-ground  beside  the  HorB« 
Ouarils.  The  coflin  had  been  removed  to  the 
Hni-se  Guatxla  the  night  before^  and  at  about 
seven  o'clock  was  lifted  by  machinery  to  the 
top  of  a  lofty  funeral  car.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  hangings  of  the  tent  which  concealed  it 
from  view  were  axidilenly  furle<l,  the  liret 
mitiQte-gun  waa  fired,  the  troops  presented 
arms,  the  mut^ed  drums  i*olled,  and  the  first 
notes  of  the  '*  Dead  March  in  Saul"  sounderl 
aa  the  vast  procession  started  to  arrive  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cathedral  by  twelve  o'clock.  It 
was  a  magniliceut  spectacle  of  civic  and  utat* 
digniUirici*,  Tiiilitary  oflivers,  foreign  <bplonia- 
lists  and  representativra,  troops,  prnHiouera^ 
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and  the  bearers  of  superb  insignia  and  ban- 
ners, now  clouded  with  the  signs  of  mourning. 
Prince  All>ei-t  wiu  there  in  a  state  carriage 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  the  carriages  of  the 
queen  and  the  great  nobility  followed;  but 
the  most  touching  sight  of  all  to  many  a  spec- 
tator present  was  the  duke's  charger  led  by  a 
groom,  the  saddle  empty.  It  was  half  an 
hour  after  the  first  part  of  the  procession  had 
started  that  the  hwt  pait  of  it  began  to  move, 
so  numerous  were  the  attendants  in  this 
solemn  show,  which  wi\s  witnessed  by  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  people,  thousands  of  whom 
had  come  up  from  the  country,  and  who  stood 
in  the  gloom  and  mist  of  a  November  day  in 
a  space  not  more  than  three  miles  in  length, 
consisting  of  streets  not  at  any  point  more 
tlian  20()  yards  wide,  occupied  in  the  centre 
by  a  brojul  procession,  and  narrowing  to  a 
mere  slip  of  footway  on  each  side,  as  the 
cortege  approached  Saint  Paul's.  It  is  worth 
recording  that  this  enormous  midtitude  took 
up  the  ground  with  comparatively  little  dis- 
order; and  thougli,  as  we  have  said,  there  were 
several  serious  accidents^  there  was  scarcely  any 
disturbance.  The  whole  assembly  peacefully 
dispersed  within  fifteen  hours — only  two  thou- 
sand policemen  having  been  employeil  to  pre- 
serve order  in  a  mighty  crowd  which  stood  in 
solemn  silence  as  the  funeral  cai^,  bearing  the 
body  of  the  duke,  went  slowly  by. 

At  Miwlrid,  at  Berlin,  at  Vienn.a,  the  death 
of  tlie  duke  was  followed  by  niilitiiry  funeral 
services  befitting  the  high  nominal  rank  he 
held  in  the  armies  of  these  and  other  coun- 
tries who  liad  conferred  honours  upon  him. 
Rejn-esentativea  from  every  first-class  state  in 
Europe  were  present  at  the  funeral  in  Loudon 
except  one.  No  one  appeared  for  Austria,  and 
this  was  regarded  as  an  intentional  slight  in 
conse^juence  of  the  treatment  given  to  General 
Haynau,  and  to  mark  the  Austrian  sense  of 
the  freedom  with  whicli  that  government  had 
been  spoken  of  oflicially  and  unofiicially  in 
Eughind.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  on  the  con- 
tnuT,  was  among  the  first  to  announce  his  in- 
tention to  have  France  represented.  When 
Count  Walewski  asked  him  whether  he  was 
to  attend  the  duke's  funei-al,  he  replied,  "Cer- 
tainly; that  he  wished  to  forget  the  past;  that 


he  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
friendly  terms  in  which  the  late  duke  had 
spoken  of  him,  and  that  he  wished  to  continue 
on  the  best  terms  with  EngloDd/'  Doubtless 
he  meant  this  at  the  time,  and  he  had  good 
reason  for  meaning  it  We  shall  see  that  r.s 
events  occurred  the  declaration  continued  to  be 
true;  but  if,  while  he  was  pondering  what 
policy  would  be  best  adapted  for  securius: 
France,  another  series  of  events  had  occurred, 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  he  would  have 
been  ready  to  encourage  manifestations  on 
behalf  of  an  English  alliance.  In  this  he  was 
neither  worse  nor  better  than  other  rulers, 
and  as  it  turned  out  an  English  alliance  was 
the  one  thing  which  gave  him  true  stability 
at  the  commencement  of  his  imperial  career; 
but  the  nations  themselves  very  soon  be- 
came allies,  and  the  good  understanding  wa< 
independent  of  the  government,  and  sur- 
vived it  even  after  the  empire  perished  at 
Sedan. 

"Honour,  my  lords,  to  the  people  who  so  well 
knew  how  to  reverence  the  iUustrious  dead!** 
said  Ijord  Derby  in  a  fine  oration  pronounced 
in  the  house  of  peers  on  the  night  after  the 
funeral.  "Honour  to  the  friendly  visitors, 
especially  to  France,  the  great  and  friendly 
nation  that  testified  by  the  presence  of  their 
representative  their  respect  and  veuemtion 
for  his  memory.  They  regarded  him  as  a  foe 
worthy  of  their  steel.  His  object  was  not 
fame  nor  glory,  but  a  lasting  peiice.  We  have 
buried  in  our  greatest  hero  the  man  among  us 
who  had  the  greiitest  horror  of  war."  It 
would  have  been  well  if  the  utterances  of  the 
premier  had  found  an  echo  in  those  of  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  for  sc>nR' 
inexplicable  reason  Mr.  Disraeli  fell  into  a 
serious  error,  and  one  which  would  have  lx*en 
calamitous  to  a  less  distinguished  man.  He 
delivered  a  speech  in  which  there  appeared  Ut 
be  a  good  deal  of  empty  rhetoric,  though  s<.)uie 
of  it  was  eloquent  and  to  the  point.  Many  vf 
the  statements  were,  however,  injudicious  ms 
coming  from  a  minister  on  an  occ;\sion  when 
foreign  nations  had  come  hither  to  show  hon- 
our to  us  and  to  the  hero  whom  we  had  lost, 
"  He  had,"  said  Disraeli,  "  to  encounter  at  the 
same  time  a  feeble  government^  a  factious 
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op[M:)»»itiaii|  aud  ii  distrtistf  til  people,  scandalous 
aliie*^  ii\xA  the  most  powerful  eiieiiiy  in  the 
world/'  Thcrt?  were  other  ill-judged  expre^i- 
tfiMiK^:  but  worst  of  jdl,  tbe  nio^t  rhetoricaJ,  aiitl 
Appaimutly  tbe  ueateat  and  most  eloquent  \mt 
of  the  speech  Imd  been  borrowed,  not  to  s.'^y 
Htoien  altogether^  in  sense  and  expression,  aiid 
luoatly  word  for  word,  from  an  eulogy  pro- 
nounced by  M.  Thiera  on  Murshul  (iouvion 
St  Cyr,  ill  1829,  In  the  Ulohc  Uii^  wi^  jjoiuted 
out  witli  the  following  renuirka: — "The  Duke 
of  Wellington  haa  exf»e  lie  need  the  vicissitudea 
of  eitlier  fortune,  and  hi^  calamitieB  were  oc* 
CJidiofjidly  scarcely  le^  conspicuoua  than  the 
honiiige  which  he  ultinjately  secured.  He  wa» 
p^ltcil  by  a  mob.  He  brnved  the  dagger  of 
CiiutiUon.  The  wi\'tched  Ciii>efigTje  even  ixc- 
cuaetl  hitu  of  peculation.  But  surely  it  wiw 
the  lndt  refinement  of  insult  that  his  funeral 
onition+  pronounced  by  the  official  chief  of  the 
English  1  »arliam en t,  should  be  stolen  word  fur 
word  from  a  tniiiihy  panegyric  on  a  second-rate 
French  mai'sh.'d."  It  may  bo  added  that  the 
oration  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  adopted  bad 
been  (pKtteil  in  an  article  in  the  Morning 
C/ifVaicU  on  the  lat  of  Jn]y»  184H,  and  it  is 
uot  a  Uttle  r^mai-kable  that  the  author  of  tfie 
ai'ticle  in  the  Chrotiide  afterwards  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Timcif  saying  that  his  attention  was  tii^t 
called  to  Thiers'  striking  eulogy  on  the  mili- 
tary  chanw:ter  by  Mr.  Disraeli  himself.  It 
mtiy  have  been  jjosaible  that  Disraeli  had  been 
30  much  imprejsaed  with  it  tliat  it  beciime  li.\ed 
on  hi*  memory,  and  that  in  a  weak  moment 
he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  using  it  for  his 
speech;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  rea- 
son, the  marvel  remains  that  a  man  who 
next  to  Mr*  Gladstone  needed  such  advetiti- 
lious  aid  perhajis  less  than  any  member  of  the 
house,  should  have  laid  hiuiself  i>pcn  to  the 
probability  of  dincover)'  and  consequent  dis- 
grace. 

Thwrc  were,  of  oourse,  other  speeches  on  tlie 
Aubject  of  tlie  eharacter  and  achievements 
of  Uie  great  duke,  and  the  loss  the  ixjuntry 
had  sustained,  Mr.  Gladstone  a^Iiled  a  few 
weighty  words  to  the  general  tribute  of  i-e- 
vcrence  and  regret ;  but  his  language  gained 
emphasis  from  having  been  pitched  iu  a  lower 
key*    We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  portion  of 


it^  remarkable  in  its  contrast  to  much  of  the 
Horid  and  not  always  sincere  eulogy  whicli 
had  adoiiied  some  other  omtiona.  *•  It  may 
never  be  given  to  another  sultjcct  of  the 
British  crown  to  perform  services  so  brillinnt 
as  he  performed ;  it  may  never  Im  given  to 
another  miin  to  hold  the  sword  whicIi  w;is  to 
gain  the  independence  of  Europe,  to  rnlly  the 
nations  around  it^  and  while  Knghind  savLsl 
herself  by  her  constancy,  to  save  Euruj^e  by 
her  example;  it  may  never  be  given  to  another 
m;iu,  after  having  attained  such  eminence, 
aft^r  such  an  unexamijled  series  of  victories, 
to  show  equal  moderation  in  peace  as  he  has 
shown  greatness  in  war,  and  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  ctiuae  of  intcnial 
and  external  |ieace  for  that  country  which  hi? 
h:is  so  served ;  it  may  never  be  given  to  another 
man  to  have  equal  authority  both  with  the 
sovereign  he  served  and  with  the  senate  of 
which  he  Wfis  to  the  end  a  venerated  meiubt^-; 
it  may  never  be  given  Uj  another  man  after 
sueh  a  career  to  preserve  even  to  the  last  the 
full  possession  of  those  great  fwcultiea  with 
which  he  wjia  endowed,  and  to  carry  on  the 
services  of  one  of  the  most  in^portant  do[»art' 
ments  of  the  state  with  unexampled  regtdaiity 
and  success  even  to  the  latest  day  of  hh  life. 
These  are  circumstftnces,  these  are  qujdiiies^ 
which  may  never  occur  again  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  But  there  are  qualities  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  disphiyed  of  which 
we  may  all  act  in  humble  imitation:  thai 
sincei^e  and  unceasiug  devution  to  our  country; 
that  honest  and  upright  determination  to  act 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  on  every  occa- 
sion ;  that  devoted  loyalty,  which,  while  it 
made  him  ever  anxious  to  serve  the  crown, 
never  induced  him  to  ccmceal  from  the  sove- 
reign  that  which  he  believed  to  be  the  truth; 
that  devotedness  iu  the  cotistant  j^rforujance 
of  duty;  that  kMu]»erance  of  his  life,  which 
eruibled  him  at  all  times  to  give  his  miiid  anct 
his  faculties  to  the  services  which  he  was 
allied  on  to  f>erform;  that  regular,  consistent, 
and  unceaaiog  piety  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished at  all  times  in  his  life;  tliese  are  <jua!i- 
ties)  that  are  attainable  hy  othei-s,  and  these 
are  qualities  which  should  not  X^t  Uw*.  >i»  ^^siv 
cxatn\Ae," 
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Tlie  ''  progress"  of  Louis  Nai)oleon  through  [ 
tlie  southern  departments  of  France  during  ' 
September  and  October  (1852)  had  been  more 
imperial  than  presidential,  and  indeed  there 
was  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  he  awaited 
the  "  voice  of  the  nation  "  to  call  him  to  the 
throne.  Nor  Cfin  it  be  denied  tliat  the  na- 
tional voice  was  in  his  favour,  so  far  as  the 
great  majority  was  concerned.  Even  after  the 
largest  deductions  were  made  for  ofhcially- 
promoted  demonstrations  in  the  provincial 
towns,  and  well-acted  enthusiasm  by  which 
his  adherents  excited  the  populace  to  join  in 
welcoming  him  by  the  name  of  emperor; 
j)eople  in  England  were  obliged  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  called  to  | 
rule  by  the  voice  of  the  country.  Of  course  , 
those  who  were  opposed  to  him  here — and  they  ' 
were  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  ranks  of  de- 
mocracy and  of  constitutional  Liberalism,  but 
in  the  party  which  boasted  of  being  tnUy 
Conservative— jealously  watched  the  accounts 
of  these  manifestations,  and  exposed  them 
when  they  appeared  to  be  fictitious.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  president 
by  means  of  an  infernal  machine  while  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Avignon  had,  it  was  said,  been 
carefully  allowed  to  develop  by  the  ministry  of 
police  until  the  moment  when  the  conspirators 
took  a  house  on  the  route  that  their  intended 
victim  was  to  travel,  and  then  the  assassins 
and  their  deadly  invention  were  seized.  The 
story  was  scornfully  denounced  as  a  device 
intended  to  arouse  popular  enthusiasm.  "An 
eye-witness,"  writing  to  the  Times,  denied 
the  truth  of  the  official  account  of  the  "  mag- 
nificent" reception  of  the  president  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  declared  that  there  was  no  real  ex- 
pression of  feeling  in  his  favour;  and  that  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  very  few  and  feeble, 
cries  of  "Vive  Napoleon  !"  a  sullen  and  signi- 
ficant silence  sat  upon  the  multitude.  The 
troops  did  not  utter  a  single  cry.  The  presi- 
dent looked  most  wretched,  haggard,  and  care- 
worn. 

From  Marseilles  the  president  went  to 
Toulon,  accompanied  by  a  strong  fleet  of  war 
steamers  and  men-of-war.  The  crews  shouted 
Vive  TEmpereur,  and  the  whole  town  re- 
sponded, the  squadron  saluting  with  its  thou- 


sand cannon.  Then  Aix  was  visited,  and  the 
account  in  one  of  the  London  journals  of  his 
reception  there  teUs  us  "  He  arrived  at  Aix 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  af temooD,  escorted 
by  soldiers,  generals,  prefects,  and  an  army  of 
official  persons.  Aix  was  formerly  the  capitis 
of  King  Ren6,  father  of  Margaret  of  Anjoa, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  troubadoun. 
King  Ren6,  whose  mind  ran  on  such  things, 
invented  and  established  a  fdte  called  "la 
F6te  Dieu,"  representing  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism.  This  famous 
celebration  was  suppressed  by  the  conTention ; 
revived  in  1803  and  in  1807.  Associated  with 
the  history  of  the  empire,  the  authorities  of 
Provence  thought  fit  to  revive  it  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  visit  of  tlie  inchoate  emperor.  Ac- 
cordingly the  old  mummeries  were  got  up 
afresh;  and  when  M.  Bonaparte  entered  Aix 
an  histrionic  procession,  comprising  King 
Herod  and  Jupiter,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and 
Venus,  the  three  Magi  and  the  three  Zephyrs, 
besides  hosts  of  forgotten  personages,  angels, 
demons,  bishops,  and  others,  danced  round  the 
imperial  carriage  to  the  music  of  flutes  and 
tambourines.  This  strange  performance  was 
followed  by  an  address  fi*om  the  mayor,  and 
a  gracious  but  insignificant  reply  from  M. 
Bonaparte." 

That  some  of  the  demonstrations  were 
feeble  and  fictitious  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
and  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  addresses 
were  not  only  fulsome  but  impious.  One  of 
these,  from  a  commune  of  the  Herault,  was  a 
shocking  parody  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
far  worse  even  than  the  addi^ess  published  by 
the  Mayor  of  Sevres,  inviting  the  f>eople  to 
sign  a  proclamation  of  the  empire,  and  In^gin- 
ning,  "Paris,  the  heart  of  France,  acclaimed 
on  the  10th  of  May  for  its  emperor  him  whose 
divine  mission  is  every  day  revealed  in  such 
a  striking  and  dazzling  manner.  -4t  this 
moment  it  is  the  whole  of  France  electrified 
which  siilutes  her  saviour,  the  elect  of  God, 
by  this  new  title,  which  clothes  him  with 
sovereign  power.  *  God  wills  it,'  is  rej»eAted 
with  one  voice— vox popitli  vox  Dei.  It  is  the 
marriage  of  France  with  the  envoy  of  God 
which  is  contracted  in  the  face  of  the  uni- 
verse, under  the  auspices  of  all  the  constituted 
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1xKif«0  and  of  aU  the  people*    That  iitiioii  i» 
sanctified  hy  all  the  ministers  of  religion  and 

by  all  the  priuces  of  the  Church.  Theae  ad- 
dresett^,  these  petitions,  and  thes*e  speechet, 
which  are  at  this  moment  being  exchanged 
between  the  chief  of  the  state  and  France^  are 
the  ilociiiueuta  connected  with  that  holv  union; 
every  one  wishes  to  sign  them,  as  at  the  churcli 
be  would  aign  the  raaningedecd  at  which  he 
iii  pnsent,'*  The^e  and  niiiuy  more  monstrous 
examples  wc?re  neceasarily  nmd<j  tlit»  suljject  of 
^dignaiit  comment;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
rtjn  a  ruler  seeking  absolute  power  cannot 
'  hi'id  jieiTionally  responsible  for  everything 
tJini.  may  be  said  or  done  by  hi*  adherents,  jiud 
Louis  i^apoleon  did  not  «eek  absolute  power. 
The  remarks  already  made  in  these  pages 
cannot  be  helcj  to  be  favourable  to  him,  nor 
were  thoutjhtfnl  people  desirous  of  true  poli- 
tical and  social  progrei®  through  a  pure  mid 
fi*ee  constitutional  government,  ever  likely  to 
endorse  his  acts;  but  it  must  bt?  concealed 
tlmt  when  he  himself  aiioke  fully.  ever)'body 
listenedf  and  most  people  were  reassured. 
Thi.'*  was  when  he  had  reached  Bordeaux^ 
rtud  waa  invited  to  a  banquet  by  tlie  rhaml^r 
of  Commence,  "I  accept,"  he  said,  "with 
cageni^s  the  opportunity  afforded  me  l»y  the 
Bonleaux  Chamber  of  Coromerce  for  thank ing 
your  ^reat  city  for  its  cordiai  rece[>tion  and 
its  ma^nilicent  hospitality;  and  I  am  hnppy 
at  the  end  of  my  journey  to  communicate  the 
impressioUM  I  have  received.  The  object  of 
my  tour,  as  you  are  well  aware,  was  to  make 
myself  acquainted^  by  personal  oliservation, 
with  the  l>eautiful  proviucea  of  the  south, 
and  to  a>(oertain  their  real  wants.  It  has, 
however,  led  to  a  far  more  important  result, 
r  niay  say,  indeed^  with  a  candour  as  far  re- 
movetl  fh.tm  pi  ide  as  from  false  ruotlesty^  that 
never  di«l  a  fieople  more  directly,  more  spon* 
tancounly,  more  unanimously  testify  a  deter- 
mi  nation  to  fre«  it^lf  from  all  uneamnees  n»- 
M|j#fclin)ir  the  future,  by  placing  in  the  sjirne 
haiidH  an  heretofore  a  |Kiw«r  which  Byuijui- 
thiz<«  with  its  feeliBgs.  TJie  people  has  now 
at  last  learned  Ui  value  at  thotr  f price  the  falae 
hopes  with  which  it  has  l»eeu  cajoled,  and  the 
dangf^rs  with  which  it  was  threatened.  It 
e(F{^m9,  then,  that  in  1852  society  nppnmched 


its  dissolution  becaune  each  party  consoled 
ilaelf  with  the  belief  that  amid  the  genersd 
wreck  it  might  still  plant  its  standard  on  the 
boating  fragments. 

**N0w  that  its  eyes  are  opened  to  absurd 
theories,  the  i)eople  has  acquired  tlic  convic- 
tion that  those  pretended  reformers  m  ere  meri» 
visionaries,  in;iHniuch  a>i  there  hau  always  been 
a  disproportion  and  a  want  of  consequence 
between  their  expedients  and  the  promised 
residt.  At  present  the  nation  surroumk  mt* 
with  its  ay  m  pa  thief*  because  I  do  not  belon^j 
to  the  family  of  the  ideologista.  To  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  countiy  it  in  not  neceseaiy 
to  a|n»ly  new  systemti,  but  the  chief  poiot» 
above  ail,  is  to  produce  confidence  in  the 
present  and  lecurity  for  the  future.  For 
these  feasons  it  seem.*^  France  desires  a  return 
to  the  empii'e.  There  is  one  objection  to 
which  I  must  reply.  Certiiin  minds  seem  to 
entertjiin  a  dread  of  war;  certiiiu  persons 
say  the  empire  is  only  war.  But  I  say,  the 
empire  is  peace^  for  Fnince  desires  it,  and 
when  France  is  satisfied  the  world  is  tranquiL 
[''These  words,"  aceording  to  the  published 
report,  ** uttered  in  a  firm  TOiee  and  with 
strong  emphaaift,**  produced  a  magical  effect; 
enthusiastic  bravos  were  hearil  from  all  sides,] 
Glory  descends  by  iuheritajjce,  but  not  war. 
Did  the  princes  who  juHtly  felt  pride  that 
they  were  the  grandchildren  of  Louis  XIV. 
recommence  his  wars  I  War  is  not  made  for 
pleasure,  but  through  necessity;  and  at  this 
ef>fH  h  of  transition,  where  by  the  side  of  so 
many  elements  of  prosperity  spring  so  many 
causes  of  death,  we  may  truly  say,  Woe  be  to 
him  wtio  gives  the  first  signal  to  a  coUision, 
the  consec|iience8  of  which  would  be  incalcn- 
lable.  I  confess,  however,  that,  like  the 
eioper<.»r,  I  have  many  conquests  to  nuike.  I 
wish,  like  hfni,  t*i  conquer  by  conciliation  all 
hostile  parties,  and  to  bring  into  the  grand 
popular  current  thnne  hostile  streams  which 
now  lo»»e  themaelves  without  profit  t<>  any 
one.  I  wish  to  restore  to  iiebgiftn,  momlify, 
and  opulence,  that  still  numeroiui  part  of  the 
populcttioti  which,  though  in  the  bo?w^m  of  th^ 
moHt  ftrrtiic  country  in  the  world,  cnn  scarcely 
obtain  the  common  necessimt^s  of  life.  We 
have  immense  waste  temtories  to  cultii'nt^^ 
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ro8Mi»  to  opeo,  ports  to  dig,  rivers  to  render 
nuvigiible.  .1  system  of  railroads  to  complete; 
w»*  have  o|^)08ite  to  Marseilles  a  vast  kingdom 
which  we  must  assimilate  to  France;  we  have 
to  brtu^  fill  our  great  western  ports  into  con- 
nection with  the  American  continent  by  a 
rapidity  of  communication  which  we  still 
want;  lastly,  we  have  ruins  to  restore,  false 
gixls  to  overthrow,  and  truths  to  be  made 
triumphant.  This  is  the  sense  which  I  attach 
to  the  empire,  if  the  empire  is  to  be  restored. 
Such  ai*e  the  conquests  which  I  contemplate ; 
and  all  you  who  surround  me,  and  who,  like 
me,  desire  your  country's  welfare— you  are  my 
soUliers." 

Tliis  speech  was  printed  and  extensively 
circulated  by  the  government.  Fifty  thousand 
copies  were  ordered  to  be  distributed  among 
the  miners  of  the  b  '.sin  of  tbe  Loire. 

The  president's  return  to  Paris  was  a  trium- 
plial  entry.  Preparations  had  been  made  for 
an  imperial  reception.  Great  triumphal  arches 
with  imperial  devices  were  raised  on  the  route 
to  the  Tuileries.  Some  were  covered  with 
laurels,  others  draped  with  crimson  cloth 
studded  with  gold  bees.  Oniamental  canopies 
were  decked  with  eagles,  escutcheons,  and 
shields.  Inscriptions  to  "Louis  Napoleon  Em- 
pereur,"  "  Napoleon  III.,"  and  "A  son  altesse 
Inip6riale  Napoleon  III.,  Empereur  des  Fran- 
^ais,"  were  explicit  enough ;  and,  "  L^Empire 
c'e-st  la  paix,"  figured  as  the  new  watchword. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  gai-den  of  the  Tuileries 
a  magnificent  arch  bore  this  inscription : — 
"  A  Nay)oleon  IIL,  Empereur. — Sauveur  de  la 
civilisation  moderne.  Protecteur  des  sciences, 
des  arts,  de  I'agriculture,  de  Tindustrie,  et  du 
commerce. — Lesouvriers  reconnaLssans.  Con- 
stitution de  Tan  8.  Constitution  de  1853. 
Conversion  des  Rentes,  (^redit  foncier.  Tra- 
vaux  d'utilit6  publique.  Cliemins  de  fer. 
(\)ntinuation  du  Louvre.  Rue  de  Rivoli." 
All  Paris  was  en  (He  awaiting  his  aiTJval, 
the  balconies  and  windows  filled  with  specta- 
tors, HoUlioi'5' — cavalry,  infantry,  and  the  na- 
tiojial  guard  — liniiij?  the  streets,  companies  of 
market  women,  trades'  deputations  can-ying 
Winners  decorated  with  golden  bees  and  other 
devices,  and  a  vast  assembly  of  all  kinds  of 
l^ople,  many  of  them  in  bright  and  picturesque 


costumes,  moved  along  the  princi|>al  thorough- 
fares towards  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  It 
might  have  seemed  that  the  coup-cTetat  and 
all  the  horrors  of  the  month  of  December  iu 
the  previous  year  had  been  forgotten.  At  two 
o'clock  a  gun  from  the  Barrifere  du  Tr6ne 
announced  that  the  president  had  arrived  at 
the  railway  terminus.  The  biinds  of  the  na- 
tional guards  struck  up  the  old  imperial  tunes, 
the  battery  at  the  Barridre  fired  a  continuous 
salute,  the  veterans  of  the  army  marched 
towards  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  At  the 
terminus  the  president  was  received  by  a 
brilliant  assembly  of  the  grand  dignitaries  of 
state,  the  judges,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and 
his  clergy,  and  a  host  of  functionaries  iu  uni- 
form. The  president  of  the  municijxal  council 
of  Paris  addressed  him.  Tlie  prefect  of  the 
Seine  entreated  him  to  "  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  an  entire  people,  and  to  conclude  the  mis- 
sion intrusted  to  him  by  providence  by  re- 
suming the  crown  of  the  immortal  founder  of 
his  dynasty,  as  it  was  only  under  the  title  of 
emperor  that  he  could  accomplish  the  promises 
of  the  magnificent  programme  he  bad  addressed 
to  attentive  Europe  at  Bordeaux."  The  presi- 
dent then  mounted  his  horse  and  proceeded  to 
the  Tuileries  amidst  his  attendants.  Three  or 
four  evenings  afterwards  he  attended  the 
The&tre  Frangais  in  state,  and  was  gi-eeteil 
with  general  acclamation  as  he  appeared.  Tlie 
play,  which  was  one  of  Corneille's,  contained 
more  than  one  allusion  to  the  emperor  (Augus- 
tus), and  these  were  hailed  with  suggestive 
acclamation.  At  the  end  of  the  performance, 
Rachel,  the  great  actress,  appeared  draped  in 
white  and  laurel-crowned  as  the  muse  of  his- 
tory; behind  her  stood  all  the  dramatic  com- 
pany. At  the  end  of,  the  stage  was  a  flag  on 
which  was  an  imperial  ci*own  and  "  Napoleon 
III."  The  actress  bowed  low  before  the  presi- 
dent's box  and  recited  some  not  very  remark- 
able stanzas  written  by  Arsend  Iloussaye  for 
the  occasion,  and  entitled,  "  L'Empire  c'est  la 
Paix."  That  phrase  was  a  happy  one  and  had 
caught  the  ear  of  the  world. 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  corps  legisLitif 
announced  the  result  of  the  plebiscite :  ayes, 
7,864,189;  noes,  263,145;  hull,  63,326.  On 
Sunday  the  5th,  the  anniversary  of  tlie  coup 
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d^itatf  the  empire  ww*  pi-oclmmecl  tliroughout 
Friwoe.  In  all  tbe.clmrcluss  uf  the  diocese  of 
Piirifl  the  **Douiuie  atdv\im  tiw  lm|>ei'ak>i'em 
iiOBLruni  Najx»lt'Oiiyiti  ^*  wa»  t-hauUM J,  accord irig 
tii  the  form  pi-escnbcd  by  the  |>a[Kvl  aee  in 
1804,  The  new  emj»ei^ir  atteude^i  miuss  in 
the  eha[it*l  t>f  the  Tuilcries.  The  semite  met 
on  the  (»th  to  receive  two  prujt'<jts  of  a  SenatOls* 
cotisultum;  one  tuodifying  the  coudtttutioti^ 
the  other  rehitiug  to  tlie  civil  lUt  In  his  nd- 
dresas  to  the  seuttte  mid  the  IfgiBlnlive  bo<ly 
the  emperor  said ; 

I  **Tlie  new  r^ghm  which  yoa  this  day  in- 
3nigiifat«^  haa  not  its  origin,  like  m  mioiy 
othera  which  histc»!-y  records,  in  violerice»  ci»u- 
ijuest,  or  intrigue^  It  is,  an  you  have  jiifit 
dc^chircd,  the  legal  result  of  the  will  of  an 
entire  people,  consolidating,  while  in  a  state 
uf  refxMje,  what  it  htid  fuunded  in  the  ?uidst 
of  agitation.  1  am  deeply  grateful  to  the 
nation,  which,  three  timea  in  four  years,  has 
»upi»ort«d  me  by  itt*  siiif rages,  and  which  each 
time  han  only  augmented  ita  majority  in  onler 
to  i iici*e« se  my  power.  But  the  more  th  is  power 
gaiui  in  extent  and  in  vital  force  the  more 
nee«l  it  has  of  eidlghtcneil  men,  like  tl^jae 
who  mn-round  me,  of  independent  men,  like 
tliuikt  whom  I  addi*eh8,  to  guide  me  by  their 
coun«eU,  aud  to  itjdiice  my  authority  within 
just  limits,  if  ever  it  should  tnm8gi't«a  them. 
From  this  day  I  take,  with  the  oathj  tl;e  name 
i^f  Kapoleun  lit.,  because  the  opinion  of  the 
pi-'ople  hjis  iJieady  l>e9towed  it  upon  me  in 
I  heir  acclamutiona,  bet^ause  the  senate  has 
legally  pi^{>osed  it,  and  becatise  the  whole 
nation  has  ratified  it  Does  this^  however, 
signify  that  in  taking  thi»  title  I  fall  ioto  the 
tuTfir  imputed  to  the  ]»rince  who,  returning 
from  exile,  declai^d  all  that  had  been  done  in 
his  absence  null  and  void!  So  erroneous  a 
notion  k  far  from  me.  Not  only  do  1  recog> 
lii»e  tho  govornmeuu  wliich  have  preceded 
me,  bnt  I  inherit   in  some  sort  what  they 

«ll»re  acyompliwhed  of  grtod  and  evil— for  suc- 
vive  goveinrueuU»  notwitlistanding  their 
different  origins,  ai-e  ^vei-aJiy  Ijouud  by  tlie 
acta  of  their  predecessors.  But  the  more  I 
accept  that  which  for  the  last  fifty  yeju"!* 
history  hands  down  to  us  with  it8  inflejiible 
authority,  the  Itsss  is  it  allMU^'I   in^  to  |iaas 


over  in  silence  the  glorious  mgu  ol  the  chief 
of  my  fmuily,  and  the  title— regular  though 
ephemeral — of  \\u  «on,  which  the  chamljers 
prL»c  if  limed  with  the  hust  burnt  uf  coiKjuei-etl 
jifitj'itftism,  Thus,  then,  the  title  of  Nafjoleon 
III.  h  not  one  of  those  dynastic  and  obsolete 
]»ret€ncea  which  seom  imv  iiitf^ult  alike  to  truth 
and  common  sense;  it  is  the  homage  paid  to 
a  go vcniment  which  was  legitimate,  and  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  the  noblest  {mgea 
of  our  modern  history.  My  reign  doe«  not 
thite  from  1815,  it  dates  fix^m  the  instant 
when  yon  oommunicated  to  me  the  sufthiges 
of  the  nation.  .  .  .  Assist  me,  all  of  you, 
to  estabhsh  in  this  land,  hiinusscd  by  so  many 
revolutions,  a  stable  government,  Iwised  on 
religion,  justice,  probity,  and  tlie  love  of  the 
humble  duasee.  And  here  receive  the  oath 
that  I  will  use  every  exertion  to  a^ur-e  the 
pros*f'erity  of  the  countiy,  and  that,  whilst 
maintaining  peace,  I  will  yiehl  nothing  which 
affei^ts  the  honour  and  the  dignity  of  France/' 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  diflerences  of 
opinion  as  to  tlie  Justificiitiou  of  the  coup 
d'Mat  and  tlie  means  by  which  Louis  Na|io- 
leon  liouaparte  rose  to  power,  the  geneial 
loi>sely  expressed  verdict  in  England  was  that 
be  understood  the  French  people  and  w^as 
just  the  sort  of  ruleJ*  they  wanted.  It  could 
jiot  be  denied  thai  he  at  ouce  fipplicd  hiuiBelf 
Hiiceessfully  to  promote  the  nititeritd  advjm- 
tages  of  the  country  by  the  encouragement  of 
various  industrieK,  the  construction  of  rail- 
wfiys  and  large  public  works,  aud  mtuti  im- 
provement and  extension  of  the  scheme  of 
public  education.  Under  the  new  regime 
France  Lfcgan  to  settle  down  in  a  course  of 
Iiro«[»erity,  and  another  era  <4eemed  Ut  be 
opened  for  tlie  country.  Thej-e  appeared  to 
be  a  calm  and  deliberate  deter  mi  nation  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  j»rc»ident  hnd  placed 
his  hands  upon  the  guidiug-iodn  of  the  iiatiuti:d 
macliinery.  Increased  couttdence  gave  tu  the 
chariLcter  and  the  efforts  of  public  life  the  pic- 
ci^iou  which  they  hati  long  needed.  There  soon 
grew  up  a  feeling  that  it  would  l>e  well  if  this 
deliberate  and  judicious  action  could  be  made 
p^'rnument,  Commerciid  and  industrial  pros* 
pcrily  could,  it  wan  believed,  only  continue  if 
the  dangci-8  that  had  always  attended  a  clnuu^ 
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of  j)er80iial  rule  in  France  were  averted. 
There  wa.s  but  one  plan,  it  seemed,  for  averting 
them  and  of  escaping  the  effects  of  another 
revolution  which  would  arrest  the  natioual 
projrress  and  keep  France  from  resuming  its  | 
forward  place  in  the  counsels  of  Europe.  It 
came  to  be  believed  that  the  restoration  of 
the  empire  under  modern  and  "constitutional" 
conditions  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  way 
to  avoid  the  constant  recurrence  of  internal 
strife  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country.  That  this  object  was  achieved  and 
tliat  the  rule  of  Napoleon  III.  continued  for 
some  time  to  realize  the  expected  results  was  ' 
attested  in  France  and  was  admitted  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  many 
yeai-s  before  he  showed  to  tlie  world  that  he 
belonged  to  the  dynasty  of  disaster. 

The  year  closes  uj)on  measures  of  prepara- 
tion for  war,  or  at  least  for  strengthening  our 
defences  both  by  sea  and  land,  including  the 
addition  of  small  screw-steamers  to  our  fleet. 
Mr.  Tennyson's  "Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington"  gives,  in  small  com- 
pass, the  state  of  national  feeling  at  the  time. 
A  government,  holding  office  by  sufferance, 
could  do  but  little  in  so  short  a  term.  The 
real  political  life  of  the  year  lay  in  the  fer- 
mentations of  the  popular  mind  uj)on  the 
question  of  free-trade,  and  peace  or  war? 
The  whole  Manchester  party  were  fallen  into 
manifest  discredit,  and  those  germs  of  thought 
and  feeling  were  sown  which  sj)rang  up  into 
prompt  and  open  life  at  the  first  hint  of  the 
quarrel  which  led  to  the  Crimean  war. 

Meanwhile  two  public  men  were,  by  the 
force   of    circumstances,   brought   more   and 
more  to  the  front  of  affairs  —  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Mr.  Gladstone.     The  latter  was,  it 
was  reported,  "cut"  in  the  rudest  manner  by 
certiun  members  of  the  Carlton  Club,  one  of  | 
whom  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  he  ought  I 
to  be  pitched  out  of  the  window  in  the  direc-  \ 
tion  of  the  Reform  Club !     Loi-d  John  Rus- 
sell's unlucky  dismission  of  Palmerston  had 
given  the  ktter,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  a 
stiinding  giievance,  besides  bringing  his  policy 
and  his  "principles"  out  into  the  very  broad- 
est daylight.     He  was  just  the  man  to  carry 


any  point  on  which  he  could  appeal  to  popular 
pride  and  love  of  domination. 

The  whole  commercial  aspect  of  the  country 
was  encouraging.  New  chartered  banks  autl 
other  enterprises  were  being  set  on  foot  U> 
provide  for  the  demand  for  increased  facilities 
in  financial  transactions,  and  speculations 
of  various  kinds  were  of  course  promoted 
Meantime  the  social  and  sanitary  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  was 
receiving  earnest  attention,  and  some  public 
revelations  of  the  degraded  and  revolting 
state  in  which  people  herded  together  in 
some  of  the  London  slums,  aroused  public 
feeling,  and  called  for  the  intervention  of 
the  law.  Nothing  was  effectually  done  at  the 
time,  but  Lord  Ashley  (the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury) was  still  actively  engaged  in  this  as 
well  as  other  directions  to  effect  improve- 
ments by  beneficent  effort  until  legislation 
could  be  more  fully  directed  to  the  subject 
It  must  be  remembered  that  London  was  still 
disgraced  by  "fever  dens"  and  "rookeries*' 
of  old  houses,  teeming  wiUi  a  debased  popu- 
lation. The  corporation  of  London — after 
obstinately  endeavouring  to  hold  out  against 
the  demand  for  removing  the  cattle-market 
from  Smithfield,  and  foul  slaughter-houses 
from  the  crowded  centre  of  the  city — had  but 
just  consented  to  undertake  the  management 
of  a  new  market  at  Islington,  though  they  had 
been  allowed  six  months  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  or  the  metropolitan  commission 
should  do  the  work.  The  continued  use  of  a 
great  space  in  the  city,  devoted  to  cattle-pens 
and  pig-sties,  the  dangers  incurred,  and  the 
horrors  that  were  perpetrated  in  driving  sheep 
and  oxen  through  the  streets  to  a  market  dif- 
ficult of  approach  -  -  and  the  indescribable 
scenes  of  filth,  brutality,  and  cruelty  exhibited 
both  at  the  market  and  the  shambles,  amidst 
the  enormous  and  growing  traffic  of  the  streets, 
cannot  be  easily  imagined  except  by  those  who 
iu'e  old  enough  to  remember  having  witnessed 
them.  The  market  question  is  not  yet 
settled,  and  never  will  be  settled  until  the 
corporation  itself  is  dealt  witli  in  accordance 
with  the  reasonable  demands  of  social  pro- 
giess ;  nor  have  the  people  of  London  yet  to 
depend  alone  on  the  printed  records  of  the 
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pii«t  for  dieit'  id«^aH  of  ibe  meHniug  of  %  Lon* 
du»  ftlunj,  AJid  »  foul  and  overciMwded  neigb* 
l>ourhooJ.  Still  the  value  of  tbe  iiuprovementsi 
whicU  were  iitibugiirutett  rn  the  p^rifxl  at  which 
tbia  UArrtitive  Una  now  lurived,  the  work  of 
tbe  ajiuitiirv  eoiimiiAiiuw*  the  acta  for  reg\iUt- 
mg  water  «upjil>%  for  the  provision  of  a  sys- 
of  nu'trojwlitjui  dmiiiAge,  for  the  polity 
l^guhUtaii  of  (.tttumori  lodgiug- houses,  and 
nft«^rward»  lor  tlie  fi>rmution  of  the  Thames 
EmWiukiiii'iit  aud  oth<?r  public  stvuctund  im- 
pruveiu«;uU|  cau  acurcely  be  overestinuUed, 
tfV«u  though  tbe  sewage  qii^ion  ad(1  other 
topics  may  again  need  t«^  be  gravely  coufeidered 
after  thirty  looro  yean*  of  extxiit^^J'-*?' 

(if  Lyjun*e  whou  iht*  Mt*vv  ^'ariKUiieiii  met 
on  tlie  luth  of  F«*bruary,  1853,  the  hriiiTicial 
»tat€meut  wa^  looked  forwihrd  to  with  ke^ii 
illtere^U  juid  it  is  but  a  \wmr  leoord  vt  th« 
ilkei  lo  tay  that  all  tlie  anticipationa  which 
hod  biiitn  fanutstl  of  the  ability  of  the  diau- 
cellor  of  the  ejccheqmfr  were  fully  realized 
when  he  roae  to  sptjak  on  tbe  IBtb  of  April. 
For  more  tlian  five  hoiuTj  tbe  house  sat  liisten- 
Ui\ly  not  oidy  iu  ailtjuce^  but  with  profound 
atTieiitiou  and  uimiifltakuble  pleasure,  to  Mr. 
Gliulatone's^  luctd  expositions,  happy  itluatra- 
tioDfl,  and  convincing  arguments^  aa  he  laid 
before  it  tbe  first  of  tbe  aeries  of  thoHe  financial 
lires  wbicli  have  never  failed  to  arouse 
atioQ  and  to  elicit  applause.  He  was 
ftn  acknowledged  iniister  of  tiuaDce^  and 
everybody  expecteil  from  him  a  scheme  re* 
inarkAble  for  its  far-reaching  computation 
Sl  the  rcHoui'ces  of  the  coimtry,  and  a  minute 
ji^plicatioh  of  detaila  for  the  purpu.^  of  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  wantfi  of  tbe  community.  But 
to  these  characteriatic^  of  the  plim  which  he 
propoeeil  weris  added  a  nnirvelloua  jx>\ver  of 
iut4^^««ting  Ium  audieni^c  in  8txitenieut.4  which, 
in  uiotit  ini^t'inces,  woiiM  be  difbcult  of  im me- 
diate) apjirehcnsion  and  e&cciiaively  fatiguing. 
By  th«  aid  r»f  ii  voice  of  whioh  the  clear  and 
unHtniini'd  tone  i^  «usceptible  of  nJniof^t  every 
dvgrr.9  of  infieetion,  he  gave  a  nearly  roman- 
tic tutitrent  to  what  from  otbur  M).Hiakf.M%  would 
hav«  i>et;n  a  b:ii'e  lUy  recj»i»itul,Htioii  t>f  faotM 
juid  ladculaiionB.  Thi^  waj>i  the  surprttting 
jNfiniliiirity  of  Mr.  Cllrtd^toncH  fii'»t  budgi^t» 


.ind  he  baa  never  lost  tbe  charm  nor  c&n  hla 
frequent  hearers  lose  tbe  surpriae  though  ii 
has  so  often  been  repeated.  He  posaesuea  tlie 
extraordinnry  ability  to  invest  a  st^itisticul 
report  with  tbe  graoea  of  poetic  narration  aad 
ap{Jt5al ;  his  lucid  and  vigorous  deacriptrontt  of 
the  pecuniary  condition  of  tbe  country'  become 
examples  of  vivid  and  veracious  **word  paint- 
ing "  which  trfiuslate  tliem,  if  we  may  use  the 
expretsaiou,  into  **  landsciiiJes  with  figures.'^ 

This— his  fir»t  budget  was  a  scheme  aufli- 
cient  to  make  the  lifedong  reputation  of  a 
statesman*  Ae  a  writer  well  said  at  a  later 
date,  *'Thc  wjcret  of  the  financier's  magic  lay 
in  that  sound  principle  which  be  may  be  said 
to  have  inaugurated  iu  British  finance^  and 
under  tbe  extended  application  of  which  tra^le 
and  commerce  have  advanced  with  leai»ti  an* I 
iMjunds.  He  reckoned  upon  that  proj»eHy  in 
national  finance  which  is  now  known  aa  the 
*ehiaticity  of  revenue/  and  which  in  now 
safely^  and  as  a  matter  of  calculation,  ccjunted 
n\iQU  presently  to  make  good  deficiencies  im- 
mediately Aiccruing  upon  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion. There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  tbi> 
adoption  of  this  principle  now,  ckuy  more  than 
tliere  is  in  the  appbcation  of  a  lighted  matob 
to  a  gas-burner  when  we  want  light  in  a 
darkened  room.  But  in  18rj3  the  exfieriment 
waa  aa  novel,  and  its  results  Jia  surprising,  an 
would  have  l»een  the  introduction  of  a  blazing 
gaa  chaudeber  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
William  Pitt  waja  ex^^ilaining  his  budget  of 
1783/' 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  on  the  6th 
of  April,  tt^n  days  before  the  nigbl  for  tlie 
tinaiicial  6kilement,Mr.Gladiitonti  had  brought 
forward  his  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  Thia  plan  he  submitted  to  the 
house  in  tlii?  form  of  fifteen  resolutioui*.  It 
consisted  of  thr^e  portions,  which  he  fully 
and  clearly  explained.  By  the  tinit  be  pro- 
IKiamV  lo  liquidate  certain  minor  aUxrka— the 
Sotith  ^ea  HtiKTk,  the  oh!  auil  nitvv  South  Sea 
annuities  liank  annuitiei^  of  1720,  ami  tln^e 
per  cetit  annuities  of  1751 — the  tctt/d  amount 
of  which  stocks  was  about  i!9,5rM),(XKi.  made 
uj)  of  8t«xik8  which  differed  only  in  deuondnu- 
tiou,  and  thus  perpetnat«?d  a  need  lens  com* 
pbcntion  in  thrdsbt.   He  prn|MTfted  that  theses 
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Blocks  should  either  be  converted  into  uew 
securities  or  paid  off  at  the  option  of  the 
holders;  and  he  ailculated  that  if  by  this 
oi^eration  the  interest  on  these  sums  was  re- 
duced by  a  quarter  per  cent,  the  permanent 
annual  saving  to  the  country  would  be  £25,000 
per  annum,  and  that  if  the  stocks  were  paid 
off  the  saving  would  be  still  greater.  His 
next  proposal  was  to  operate  on  exchequer 
bonds  in  such  a  way  as  would  secure,  if  his 
auticipa|.ion3  should  be  fulfilled,  a  saving  of 
one  per  cent.  The  third  pait  of  his  plan 
was  to  effect  the  voluntary  commutation  of 
the  three  per  cent  consols,  and  the  three 
])er  cent  reduced,  amounting  altogether  to 
j£500,000,000,  into  one  or  other  of  two  new 
stocks  which  he  proposed  to  create,  and  which 
would  be  as  like  each  other  as  possible  in  their 
conditions,  so  that  the  fund -holders  would 
))robably  be  induced  to  take  portions  of  both. 
The  intention  was  ultimately  to  create  an 
irredeemable  permanent  2|  per  cent  stock. 
But  of  more  immediate  importance  were  the 
particulars  of  the  budget  dealing  with  the 
current  national  revenue. 

The  revenue  of  the  financial  year,  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  estimated  at  £51,625,000, 
really  amounted  to  X'53,089,000 ;  the  expendi- 
ture, estimated  at  £51,163,000,  had,  in  fact, 
only  reached  the  sum  of  £50,782,000,  thus 
leaving  a  surplus  of  £2,460,000.  But  before 
cousideriug  how  much  of  this  amount  would 
be  available  for  the  remission  of  taxation,  it 
wjis  necessary  to  announce  the  calculated  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  just  commenced,  which 
amounted  to  £52,183,0(K);  so  that  three-fifths 
of  the  surplus  was  already  disposed  of.  Mr. 
Gladstone  estimated  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
for  the  year  1853-4  at  £52,990,0(KJ,  giving  an 
apparent  8urj)lus  of  £807,000;  but  he  urged 
that,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  some 
of  the  items,  it  would  be  better  to  take  it  at 
£700,000,  and  of  this  sum  about  £220,0(K) 
consisted  of  money  which  did  not  proceed 
from  permanent  or  recurring  sources.  Mr. 
Gladstone  next  considered  the  question  of  the 
retention  of  the  income-tux.  He  pointed  out 
what  great  things  it  had  enabled  the  govern- 
ment and  the  legislature  to  effect,  and  how 
much  loss  and  how  heavy  an  accumulation  of 


j  debt  would  have  been  avoided  if  it  had  been 
resorted  to  at  an  earlier  period.  Speaking, 
,  with  a  suggestive  reference  to  possible  events 
I  wliich  was  aoon  to  be  verified,  he  said,  "It 
affords  yoa  the  means,  should  unhappily  hos- 
tilities again  break  out,  of  at  once  raising 
your  army  to  300,000  and  your  fleet  to 
100,000,  with  all  yoor  establishments  iu  pro- 
portion; and  much  as  may  be  said  of  the 
importance — in  which  I  concur— of  an  army 
reserve  and  a  navy  reserve,  I  say  this  fiscal 
reserve  is  no  less  important;  for  if  it  be  used 
aright  it  is  an  engine  to  which  you  may 
resort,  and  with  which,  judiciously  employed, 
you  may  again,  if  need  be,  defy  the  world." 

This  declaration  elicited  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause. After  thus  dealing  generally  with 
the  question,  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  upon  a 
very  full  and  detailed  examination  of  the 
proposal  so  often  urged,  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  precarious  and  realized  incomes, 
and  between  incomes  derived  from  trades 
and  professions;  and  he  dwelt  explicitly  on 
the  almost  absolute  impossibility  of  draw- 
ing in  practice  the  distinction  which  was 
contended  for,  between  these  two  classes  of 
incomes.  The  government  proposed  to  renew 
the  tax  for  two  years,  from  April,  1853,  at 
the  present  rate  of  Id,  in  the  pound,  and  for  two 
years  more,  from  April,  1855,  at  6d.  in  the 
pound,  and  from  April,  1857,  for  three  years 
more  at  bd.  in  the  ix)und;  so  that  it  would 
expire  altogether  on  the  5th  of  April,  1800. 
But  in  order  to  enable  ministers  to  accompany 
the  present  renewal  of  the  tax  with  a  farther 
relief  from  tiixation,  it  wjis  proposed  to  make 
it  more  productive  by  extending  it  down  to 
a  chiSQ  of  persons  who  were  exempt  from  it 
Hitherto  the  taxes  had  only  been  paid  by 
persons  whose  incomes  amounted  to  £150; 
hencefoilh  an  income-tax  of  6d,  in  the  pound 
was  to  be  imposed  on  persons  whose  incomes 
were  between  £100  and  £150,  for  the  whole 
time  that  the  tax  was  to  be  continued.  Ire- 
liiid  had  profited  liU'gely  by  the  remission  of 
t<ixation,  which  the  income-tax  had  enabled 
the  government  to  tLike;  it  was  therefore  ver)'' 
distinctly  proposed  that  Ireland  should  at 
length  be  made  subject  to  the  tax,  and  it  was 
expected  that  this  would  yield  an  additional 
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awiiUivJ  mm  of  X4CJ<VH)().  By  ultei'ationa  he 
jiropoae<l  to  snake  in  the  ]egacy*duiiea  Mr. 
CWlrftoiie  expect€?d  to  realize  £5fKMXX)  for 
tX\e  year  lH53-o4,  knd  no  leaw  then  two  miilions 
for  the  year  l85<i-57,  and  thb  wonlil  probably 
become  a  part  of  the  permiuient  revenue  of 
the  kiugdonu  He  brought  forward  certiin 
^pecitj^d  chaugeH  iti  the  duties  on  Scotch  and 
Irish  s])inU,  and  pro]:»osed  to  relieve  Ireland 
from  the  consul  idnted  annuities,  aniouu  ting  to 
X4.5<^MXK>.  After  this  euirmerati<m  of  the 
tixes  he  intended  to  impofle»  Mr.  tiladatone 
isntered  on  the  more  agreeable  taak  of  an- 
nouncing those  he  hoj>ed  to  remit  In  the 
^ii'st  place,  he  stjtted  that  he  coutemplatctJ  the 
entire  remiaaion  of  the  duties  on  aotip,  A^hich 
would  involve  a  net  losts  of  revenue  amounting 
In  £1^11.000,  and  for  the  current  year  of 
X77l,t)00,  He  would  re<luce  the  tax  on  life 
ai«iirancea  from  2*,  fkf.  to  6f/.  He  intended  to 
»ub»titute  a  nniforro  penny  receipt  stamp  in 
he  place  of  the  Rtami>!i,  vaiTing  according  to 
be  sum  received,  which  had  hitherto  l»een 
nised.  The  duty  on  apprenticeship  was  lowered 
from  20^.  to  2*.  Qd.  Reductions  were  also 
umde  in  the  taxes  on  aolUntoi-s'  ceiliticata*^ 
nud  the  articles  of  apprenticeship  of  solicitors, 
mi  hackuey  and  other  carriages,  hoi"Ht*>4,  dogn, 
ffost-horaes,  tea;  in  a  wor«i,  133  different 
<rtx«  were  to  be  i-educed,  and  the  total 
Amotint  of  the  reniissiona  of  taxation  which 
It  was  proposed  to  make  was  e^i mated  at 
1'5.384,«K)0,  Four  diiys  before  :Mr.  Gladntone 
ni:ide  his  statement  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Miluer  Gibson,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Manchester,  for  the  alx»lition  of  the  ativertise- 
#uent  duty,  had  V^een  carried  j\gainst  the 
g*»iremment  by  a  majority  of  3L  Mr,  Glad- 
stone annonnce<l  that  before  Mr.  Gilja*>n'8 
motion  waa  brought  forward  the  government 
hnd  determined  to  reduce  the  advertisement 
<liity  from  I*.  6d.  to  6t/.,  and  to  repeal  alto- 
gether theduty  on  newspaper  supplements;  and 
to  thia  determination  tliey  adhered^  in  spite  of 
tiie  majority  cm  Mr,  Gil«on'j*  resolution.  Mr, 
Gladstoin*  eut<ire<l  into  an  elaborate  statement 
of  calculationii,  lea<linar  to  the  conclusion  that 
iherw  wni*  a  ri%*»>inu.'tl>h'  [»ro»pect  of  really 
Ijettitig  rid  of  the  incom^-tjix  in  18(iO,  for 
tbf»   in4'!Onv«!4ax   wa»   tlK*  topic  over   which 


the  greatesft  di»cii«&ion  was  to  range,  and  to 
this  he  had  devoted  his  powers  of  explan- 
ation and  defence.  Tlie  attempt  tri  strike 
avemgea  for  the  purpose  of  olftaining  un- 
equal incidence  of  tlie  tax  he  contended 
would  ]m  futile  and  even  mischievous.  In 
limes  of  national  emergency  and  |*eril  Uie 
lax  on  incomes  had  done  great  things  for  the 
country,  and  he  asked  the  house  to  consider 
wliat  it  might  do  again  if  those  perils  shoidd 
return.  "  It  was  in  the  crisis  of  revolutionary 
war  that  wlien  Mr.  Pitt  fouml  the  rt^Hources 
of  taxaiioxi  were  failing  under  him,  h^  mmd 
fell  bock  Uf»on  the  conception  of  the  income- 
t:ix.  Mid  when  he  proposeii  it  to  parliament, 
tlmt  great  man,  posse«3ed  with  his  great  ide^i, 
raised  Iiis  eloquence  to  an  utiu.Hual  height  mid 
power."  From  1806  to  1815  the  average 
annual  expenses  of  war  and  government, 
together  with  the  charge  upon  the  debt  con- 
tracted before  1793,  was  ^65,794,000;  and 
the  inciime-tax  had  raiwd  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  which  in  17DB  was  only  £20,(i26,t)0O, 
to  £<J3,79l>,Ono,  thus  reducing  the  deficiency 
from  alniut  fifteen  millions  to  two  milliont. 

When  Mr.  Gla^^lstone  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  the  composition  of  the  tax  and  its  alleged 
gross  inequality,  he  i^garded  it  as  only  a  tern- 
jiorary  burden  which  Wiis,  according  to  iiis 
cuknlations,  to  terminate  in  seven  ye/irs,  and 
without  dwelling  on  the  inquiry  whether 
there  ouglit  to  be  any  difference  in  its  in- 
cidence on  the  ownei's  of  land  and  liuusea  and 
fjersoua  engaged  in  tmde,  he  showed  by  a 
careful  estimate  that  land  paid  at  that  mo- 
ment ninepence  and  trade  sevenpeuce  iu  the 
jMiund  ;  and  he  askeil  whether  any  moilerat^ 
man,  if  he  was  abtmt  to  L*stablii*h  a  diffei'ent 
rate  of  payment  between  the  two  classes, 
would  make  tlie  difference  greater  than  that 
which  then  existed.  He  protested  agiiinst 
the  averaging  of  classes  when  some  trades 
were  worth  twenty- five,  and  othei's  were 
only  w^orth  five,  four,  or  three  yearF*  pur- 
chase; and  aKregt«*tled  the  difference  between 
latid  and  tnide,  there  w;La  no  snflicieut  reason 
for  attempting  the  rec<:*nstruction  of  the  in- 
come-t*ix«  The  government  was  op|M'»sod  to 
the  breaking  up  of  th»3  tax;  such  a  ]>olicy 
would  inevitably  lead  them  into  a  quagmire. 
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To  reliuqiii>ih  it  waw  altogether  safe,  because 
it  was  altogether  honourable  ;  but  to  break  it 
up  WBH  t*i  eucourage  the  House  of  Coinnioiis 
to  veutuie  u[iou  schemes  which  iui<,rht  look 
well  on  pa|»er,  and  were  calculate<l  to  serve 
the  \nn\HfAki  of  the  moment,  but  which  wouUl 
eml  in  the  destruction  of  the  tax  by  the  ab- 
surdities and  iniquities  which  they  involved. 
The  government,  while  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  income-tax  vfSM  an  engine  of  gigantic 
power  for  great  national  jiiu-poses,  were  of 
opinion,  frr»m  tlie  circumstances  attending  its 
oi)eration,  that  it  was,  ])er}iaps,  impossible, 
and  cert<iinly  not  desirable,  to  maintain  it  as 
a  ]>ortion  of  the  permanent  and  ordinary 
finances  of  the  country.  Its  inequality  was 
a  f<ict  imi>ortaut  in  itself;  the  inquisition  it 
entailed  was  a  most  serious  disadvantage ; 
and  the  frauds  to  which  it  led  were  evils 
which  it  wan  not  possible  to  cliaracterize  in 
tenns  too  strong.  "Depend  upon  it,'*  con- 
tinued the  right  honourable  gentleman,  "  wheil 
you  come  to  close  quaiters  with  this  subject, 
when  you  come  to  measure  and  see  the  re- 
8j)ective  relations  of  intelligence  and  labour 
and  property,  and  when  you  come  to  repre- 
sent these  relations  in  arithmetical  results, 
you  are  imdertaking  an  ojjeiation  which  I 
sliould  say  it  w«w  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  coutluct  with  satisfaction,  but  which,  at  any 
late,  is  an  openition  to  which  you  ought  not 
couHtintly  to  recur ;  for  if,  as  my  honourable 
friend  once  said  veiy  properly,  this  country 
could  not  beai*  a  revolution  once  a  year,  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  it  could  not  bear  a 
i-ecoustruction  of  the  income-tax  once  a  year. 
Wliatever  you  do  in  regartl  to  the  income-tax 
you  must  be  bold,  you  must  be  intelligible, 
you  must  be  decisive.  You  must  not  palter 
with  it.  If  you  do,  I  have  striven  at  least  to 
point  out  as  well  ha  my  feeble  powers  will 
peniiit,  the  almost  desecration,  I  would  sjiy, 
certainly  the  gross  breach  of  duty  to  your 
country,  of  which  you  will  be  found  guilty, 
in  thuH  jeopardizing  one  of  the  most  valuable 
iuuong  all  its  material  resources.  I  believe  it 
to  l.)e  of  viUd  ijupoi-tjuice,  whether  you  keep 
this  Ui\  (»r  whether  you  part  with  it,  that  you 
should  either  keep  it  or  leave  it  in  a  state  in 
which  it  would  be  fit  for  service  in  an  emer- 


gency, and  that  it  will  be  impnKbk  o  4>  f 
you  break  up  the  basis  of  toot  : 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  gore 
only  to  put  an  end  to  the  i 
prevailed  respecting  the  incDiiie<-taz.  bit  w 
provide  for  the  termination  of  the  tax  hmM, 
and  to  treat  it  only  as  a  tempotary  oocl  AiMl 
their  good  intentions  were  fnutvatcd  as  ikt 
country  knows  too  well,  and  its  m  nmnHj 
unequal  application  to  different  cbusca  of  in- 
come is  still  one  of  its  moat  exa^wfadn^ 
characteristics.  It  only  needs  to  read  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  maguinoent  ex- 
position to  discover  that  his  opinions  oo  thr 
subject  of  the  tax  itself  were  almost  piecisdy 
those  which  he  afterwards  maintained. 

*^  If  the  committee  have  followed  me,  they 
will  understand  that  we  stand  on  the  princif4e 
that  the  income-tax  ought  to  be  mailed  as  a 
temporary  measure;  that  the  public  feeling 
that  i*elief  should  be  given  to  intelligence  and 
skill  as  compared  with  property  ought  to  be 
met,  and  may  be  met ;  that  the  income-tax 
in  its  o{)eration  ought  to  be  mitigated  by 
every  rational  means  compatible  with  its  in- 
tegrity, and,  above  all,  that  it  shonld  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  last  term  of  its  existence,  as  it 
was  in  the  first,  with  those  remissions  of  In- 
direct taxation  which  have  so  greatly  re- 
dounded to  the  profit  of  this  country,  and 
have  set  so  admirable  an  example — an  ex- 
ample that  has  already  in  some  quarters 
proved  contagious  to  other  nations  of  the 
earth." 

"  These,"  continued  the  speaker  in  conclu- 
sion, "  are  the  principles  on  which  we  stand, 
and  the  figures.  I  have  shown  you  that  if  yuu 
grant  us  the  taxes  which  we  ask,  the  moderate 
amount  of  ^2,500,000  in  the  whole,  and  much 
leas  than  that  sum  for  the  present  year,  yon. 
or  the  parliament  which  may  be  in  existence 
in  1860,  will  be  in  the  condition,  if  you  so 
think  fit,  to  ])art  with  the  income-fcix. 

"  These  are  the  proposals  of  the  government. 
They  may  be  approve<i  or  they  may  In?  con- 
demned, but  I  have  this  full  confidence,  that 
it  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  sought 
to  evade  the  difticulties  of  the  position;  that 
we  have  not  concealed  those  difiicidties  either 
from  ouraelves  or  from  others;  that  we  have 
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not  nttajij7t«<l  to  couiitcntct  ihem  by  nan-ow 
or  Umn^  e:tpedient»;  tlmt  we  liave  prt* pared 
piariA  which,  if  yoxi  will  iwlojit  tbem,  will  go 
»ouic  way  to  oltjfte  up  many  vexed  titiJiiii'ijd 
<|uitftioiifl«  wbicbt  if  not  now  66ttle<l|  timr  be 
nttrmleii  with  public  iJicoiiveiiience,  and  even 
wrlL  public  <laug^t\  m  future  ycm-a  ami  mulei 
less  favourable  clri^uniHUncea;  tbal  we  bave 
eofleiivoured,  in  the  plana  we  have  uow  sub- 
iiiitled  to  you,  Uy  make  the  \Hit\i  of  our 
«iicce*sorB  in  future  yenr^^  not  more  arUuousj 
but  more  e^osy;  nnd  1  may  b<?  permitted  to 
udd  tliAt,  while  we  have  sought  to  do  jnstiee 
to  the  gi'eat  lubour  community  of  England  by 
fiirtheriug  their  relief  froui  indirect  t:ixiiti<in, 
we  have  not  been  guided  by  any  desire  to  put 
i>ue  clfliffl  M^ijwt  another.  We  have  felt  we 
xbould  be%t  maiutaiti  our  o^vu  b«»nc>ur^  thai 
we  nhoirld  best  meet  the  vjewa  of  jjai-nament, 
and  bent  |>romote  the  interests  of  the  country, 
by  declining  to  draw  any  invidiourt  distinction 
Wtwecu  class  and  claas^  by  a<l«»pting  it  to 
ourselves  ji^  a  sacred  aim  to  ditTude  and  dis- 
tribute the  bartfena  with  equal  and  im])arti»J 
hand;  and  we  have  the  consolation  of  believing 
that  by  pruposiiis  «tu'b  an  these  we  contribute, 
na  far  AS  in  ua  lies^  not  only  to  develop  the 
niatenat  resources  of  the  coujitry,  but  to  knit 
the  variouu  parts  of  this  gieat  nation  yet 
more  <*ln«ely  tlmo  ever  t«j  that  throne  and  to 
iHoee  inatitutious  under  which  it  ixnur  Imppi- 
nfliA  to  live/* 

That  was,  atid  has  ever  been,  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Gbdatoue'rt  giriit  tinancij*!  FUcecsa — the 
unequalled  art  with  which  he  distributea  the 
burden  so  that  tt  abail  nowliere  press  beyond 
euduranoe;  and  though  the  di!fbatt*sou  Ihiit,  im 
firat  budget^  were  varions  and  continued*  the 
firoviaions  which  effected  thia  object  could  not 
Ke  denied.  ('ob<ien,  Tiuni»s  an«l  ui;my  who 
thought  with  tbem,  odvocjited  the  rtnluction 
of  catintales  by  greater  econoujy  in  the  |)ubUc 
»«»rvice,  which  isfould  render  the  income-tax 
•  »  '  V—  but  it  waa  obvi«ju8  that  thin  ex- 

p  1 1  Id  only  be  adopted  at  a  time  when 

no  incr«n«ed  nattonal  expnditure  waj3  loomini? 
In  the  future. 

Mr,  rHsraeU  ex|>re»ed  apjit-obation  of  the 
fltcnifinil  pnnciplrt*  of  the  budget,  which  he  »aid 
were  the  «ame  a*  thme  whieb  he  had  hiuisM^lf 


twice  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  house. 
But  he  oppoBfed  the  provisioiiB  of  the  liniincial 
aclienie  in  detail,  t?8peci.'dJy  with  regard  to 
what  iie  alleged  \va8  injustice  Ui  land, 

luti'oduciug  an  illuBtratioDp  with  caleido^ 
tione,  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  aystein  ihe 
<x>mmitt4?e  wua  uow  iu*ked  to  8upiM)rt,  be  Kiid 
he  bad  niatle  the  difference  of  a^tsessment  in 
his  i*cbedu)e«  not  aa  a  cfimplete  anangement, 
V*ut  148  a  principle  of  conciliation.  He  did  not 
think  tlie  incidence  of  the  Ux.  would  terminate 
with  the  seven  yeara^  beeauac  the  spirit  of  the 
timea,  which  demanded  remiaaiona  of  duties, 
waa  hostile  to  iU  abolition,  and  bccauae  the 
ebiiracter  of  Mr.  Cikdstone  inducc<l  Idm  to 
believe  that,  though  ao  conaeientioua  that  he 
won  Id  eertiiinly  n^ign  office  if  be  held  it  in 
IBttO,  sooner  than  propose  a  renewal  of  the 
tax,  however  necessary ;  yet  that  then,  as  in 
other  caaea,  he  would  riae  below  the  gangway, 
nml  reooniniend  iT«  renewjd,  aHcrificinghimaelf 
to  save  hia  country.  Hin  own  i>pinion  wiis, 
that  the  tax  ^bouUl  Ixj  renewed  for  a  very 
limited  time,  with  sacb  m  mttigainry  character 
iia  could  be  contrived;  and  timt  we  i^hould 
apply  our  surpltia  and  accruing  income  as  it 
waa  received  to  the  reductioi^  of  an  impost 
no  minister  could  manage,  and  no  people 
could  Ion!4  cnduie.  Denying  that  any  "com- 
jia(jt "  existed  between  himself  and  any  Irish 
meml^rs,  he  said  that  the  late  governme^it  had 
come  to  the  concluaion  that  the  tax  ahould  not 
be  extended  to  the  lajid  of  Irelarwl,  and  that  be 
had  been  prepared  with  a  measure  on  the 
annuities— not  that  of  the  chancellrsr  of  the 
exchequer— but  one  which  would  have  given 
satisfaction-  He  then  remarked  that  the  whole 
financial  policy  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
t]ucr  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  injustice  to  the 
land.  He  argued  that  a  quarter  of  tlie  revenue 
of  the  kingrlom  was  derived  from  a  single 
crop  of  the  British  farmer,  but  now  more  than 
ICH»  per  cent  was  to  be  taken  off  teri,  which 
was  to  be  brought  into  increased  competition 
wirh  articlea  of  hia  produ<"ti<m  which  |»aid 
S30  |>er  cent.  Jokee  might  be  made  about 
the  redtiction  in  the  price  of  Tieer  going  into 
the  br^^w*»rj*  jfocket,  and  maudlin  |*hilAnthro- 
pista  might  denounce  dram -drinking;  but. 
jokes  and  pbilanthropiRta  would  be  baflled  by 
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the  principles  of  ix>litical  economy.  Twelve 
millions  could  not  be  raised  from  a  producer 
without  restricting  his  trade  and  commerce. 
His  competition  ought  to  be  really  unre- 
stricted. But  the  government  proposed  to 
lay  another  half  miUion  upon  him.  The  same 
policy  was  pursued  as  regarded  direct  taxa- 
*tion.  He  believed  the  whole  principle  of 
succession  taxes  unsound,  especially  as  to 
laud,  because  they  led  to  a  partition.  At  all 
events,  here  was  a  new  burden  on  bind,  and 
another  proof  of  the  spirit  of  injustice  thereto 
in  which  this  budget  was  conceived.  Yet  the 
minister  who  had  devised  it  had  been  the  first 
minister  who  had  spoken  of  the  load  of  taxa- 
tion under  which  real  property  lay.  This 
was  to  be  acknowledged  but  not  relieved,  nay, 
the  very  tax  was  to  be  added,  the  absence  of 
which  used  to  be  cited  as  the  compensation  to 
the  landowner  for  his  burdejis.  He  reminded 
Lord  J.  Russell  of  his  having  denounced  Sir 
R.  Peel's  income-tax,  and  having  advised  him 
to  raise  his  revenue  by  a  legacy  duty  on  land. 
Now  he  had  given  them  that  duty  and  an 
income-tax  too.  After  a  similar  allusion  to 
Ireland  and  the  spirit  duties,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Strange  that  from  a  ministry  of  all  the 
talents,  the  two  countries  should  receive  such 
accumulated  blessings!" 

The  debates  both  on  the  income-tax  and  on 
the  proposed  change  in  the  succession  duty 
were  prolonged,  and  many  leading  members 
took  a  prominent  part  in  them.  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  being  among  those  who  advo- 
cated a  reconsideration  of  the  effects  of  the 
incidence  of  the  income-tax  en  the  farmer; 
but  the  applause  which  had  greeted  the  ter- 
mination of  Mr.  Gladstone's  masterly  scheme 
was  vindicated  by  the  result,  and  on  the 
27th  of  June  the  budget  passed  in  its  in- 
tegrity. 

That  Napoleon  III.  should  desire  to  form  a 
close  alliance  with  England  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  He  was,  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  a  parvenu  —  a  new-comer  among 
European  sovereigns.  All  the  rulei-s  had  fully 
recognized  him  except  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
who  would  give  him  no  nearer  title  thaji  "cou- 
sin" instead  of  calling  him  "  brother."   Perhaps 


this  rankled,  but  Napoleon  IIL  was  not  tlie 
kind  of  man  to  resent  madly  or  even  to  dwell 
upon  unduly,  a  merely  personal  affront  Id 
this  as  well  as  in  some  other  resiyects  there 
was  a  considerable  resemblance  between  him 
and  Disraeli.  His  efforts  to  bring  about 
thoroughly  amicable  relations  with  EiigLind 
were  natural,  apart  from  any  events  which 
were  about  to  happen.  For  many  years  Le 
had  resided  in  this  country,  and  had  gain c J 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  mode  of  govern- 
ment and  of  the  habits  and  character  of  its 
people.  It  was  also  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  him  to  maintain  a  good  understanding 
with  a  strong  and  independent  state  which 
would  acknowledge  him  and  give  him  moral 
support.  The  influence  of  England  was  per- 
haps of  more  importance  to  him  than  to  auy 
other  ruler  in  Europe. 

The  opportunity  of  cementing  such  an  al- 
liance was  not  far  off.  "The  Eastern  ques- 
tion'* was  agitating  the  minds  of  statesmen. 
Tlie  dispute  as  to  the  predominance  of  the 
Latin  or  the  Greek  churches  in  their  claim  to 
hold  possession  of  the  "holy  places"  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  contention,  and  the  Emperrr 
of  Russia,  as  head  of  the  Greek  Church, 
had  been  involved  in  an  attempt  to  force 
from  the  sultan  concessions  pix)f eased  ly  baseil 
on  former  treaties  giving  that  church  the 
principal  authority,  and  so  interj)reted  ly 
Russia  tliat  they  would  practically  reduce  Tur- 
key to  a  subordinate  state  in  respect  to  the 
t^u  millions  of  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte. 
Napoleon  III.,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no 
sooner  mounted  the  imperial  throne  of  France 
than  he  regarded  himself  sts  the  representative 
of  the  Latin  Church,  which,  though  in  the 
East  only  numerically  small,  amounting  but 
to  a  few  hundred  thousand,  insisted  on  equal 
privileges  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  (Greeks. 
Mr.  Kinglake,  who  was  utterly  inimical  to 
the  French  emperor,  said,  that  stated  in  bare 
terms,  the  question  was  whether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  through  the  building  into 
their  grotto  the  Littin  monks  should  have 
the  key  of  the  chief  door  of  the  church  of 
Bethlehem,  and  also  one  of  the  keys  of  each 
of  the  two  doors  of  tlie  sacred  manger ;  ami 
whether  they  sliould  be  at  liberty  to  pLnce 
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ill  thi>  sanctuary  at  the  nativity  a  silver  star 
iiiiorn<4tl  with  thtf  arms  of  France.  In  pwr- 
ttVKUice  of  urijvwt  instrucliatis  from  the  French 
*!mperor,  M.  4e  Lava  let  te  pre&^eti  hia  custi  with 
ijch  »ucn:caa  at  Constantinople  that  on  the 
I2ii  of  December,  18o2.  the  Latin  patriarch, 
tuiud  great  ceremony^  was  permitted  to  replace 
tJie  glittering  atar  in  the  Sanctuary  of  Beth- 
iehem,  and  hiui  handed  over  to  him  at  the 
same  time  tlie  key  of  the  great  door  of  the 

^^dmrch  and  the  keys  of  the  aacred  manger, 
ndignant  at  tliia  outrage  on  the  *'Ortho<lox" 
Clnirch,  Cownt  NeaselrtMie  wrote  to  Baron 
Brtmnow,  **  It  may  hapi»eo  that  Fiivnce^  per- 
ceiving any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Poite,  may  again  have  recourse  to  menace, 
and  press  upon  it  !*f>  as  to  prevent  it  from 
listening  to  our  just  demanda»  The  eniperor, 
therefore^  haa  considered  it  necea*«ary  to  adopt 
at  the  outset  8ome  precauliunary  nteasures  in 
order  to  support  our  nej^otiations,  to  neutndize 
the  etforta  of  M.  Lavalette's  threats,  and  to 
i^Uivd  himself  in  any  contingency  which  may 
occur  againat  a  government  accustomed  to 
act  by  stirpriaes."  This  waa  the  Hussiau 
way  of  putting  it^  but  tbe  **  just  demands*^  of 

.Kicbohi8,  tlie  Kuasian  emjieror*  were  obviously 
tucli  ivA  would  give  him  authority  over  the 
territory  of  the  sultan,  and  English  states- 
men well  knew  that  lie  contemplated  little  less 
than  the  sulijection  of  Turkey— which  he  de- 
scribed as  "the  sick  man"  or  "tlje  dying 
man*' — and  its  ultimate  absorption  or  partition* 
It  scemetl  probable^  therefore,  that  the  sultan, 
while  for  some  time  ticking  care  to  act  with 
imjuutiality  between  these  Christian  churches, 
whose  claims  were  to  be  made  the  excuse  for 
a  devastating  w*ar,  was  somewhat  reassareii 
by  the  probability  of  obtAining  the  support 
of  France^ 

One  of  the  "  pifcautionary  measures'*  taken 
by  the  Enijjeror  of  Kuaaia  was  to  send  a 
cor|je-dWm£c  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces.  He  had  always  desired  a  pre- 
text for  extending  his  terntorial  interests  in 
Turkey,  and  he  b<?g:in  l»y  enforcing  the  claims 
of  his  church*  He  then  made  use  of  the  de- 
rnnnd  of  Austria  for  the  removal  of  the  sub 
tan's  trooyw  from  Montenegro  as  an  opptjr- 
tunity  fyr  threatening  hosilihtic*  for  which  he 


began  seriously  to  prepare.  The  admission 
of  the  claims  of  Austriii  by  the  Turkish  gov- 
enjmeut,  removed  his  excuse  for  pi-oceeding 
ti>  exti'emities,  but  lie  still  endeavoured  to 
provide  for  what  he  chose  to  consider  would 
be  the  ineviUible  colinj^e  of  the  sultan's 
authority,  and  insinuated  to  England  an 
alliance  by  which,  in  that  events  a  partition 
of  territory  in  the  East  might  be  etfected. 

These  overtures  were  not  listened  to  by  our 
government,  whicli  afterwards  expressed  iU 
intention  to  use  every  effort  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  Turkey.  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
was  sent  to  support  the  sultan  by  his  presence 
agrtinst  the  threats  and  undisguised  attempts 
of  Prince  Mensehikotf,  the  Russian  envoy, 
who  had  already  made  preparations  in  Bess- 
anibia  for  the  passage  of  120,000  men^  in 
addition  to  previous  0{>erations  at  Sebastt^juil, 
and  order's  were  given  for  the  march  of  Kus- 
sian  battalions  from  all  directions  towards  the 
south. 

During  the  stages  of  the  demands  maile  1>y 
Russia  on  the  Porte  the  government  of  Eng- 
land had  observed  strict  neutrnlity,  forbidding 
the  removal  of  the  British  fleet  from  Malta  to 
Vourla  at  the  request  of  the  sultan,  and  dis- 
tinctly discouraging  the  advance  of  tlie  French 
fleetf  which  had  been  sent  into  the  Levant 
and  was  ordered  to  Sakniis, 

The  Prussian  and  Austrian  envoys  w^ere  as 
decided  as  those  of  Franco  and  England 
fig^viiist  the  designs  of  ihe  Emperor  Nicholio** 
and  a  conference  wtm  openetl  at  Vienna,  con- 
cluding with  an  utFensive  and  defensive  alii- 
ance  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  who,  with- 
out taking  pai't  in  the  war,  dechired  against 
the  position  that  Hussia  had  a^imied,  and 
especially  against  the  seizure  of  Moldavia 
and  WalUdiia,  in  order  to  add  a  threat- 
ening strength  to  the  demands  made  on 
Turkey.  Throughout  all  these  discussions 
tbe  ministry  of  the  sultan  was  sustaineil  by 
the  support  and  advice  of  the  British  am- 
bassiidor,  whose  intluence  with  the  Turkish 
government  had  long  been  as  displeasing 
to  the  czar  as  it  was  potent  in  check- 
ing hb  ambitious  designs.  Sir  Stratford 
Ctuming,  afterwiu^da  Lord  l^tndfor^l  de  Rt^<l- 
clilfe*   may   be   said    t<j   have  restniineil   the 
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Bultan  from  premature  action,  and  to  have 
removed  from  the  dispute  such  misunder- 
standings or  misi-epresentations  as  might  have 
given  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  colourable 
ground  for  the  violence  to  which  he  afterwards 
reverted. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  confer- 
ence held  at  Vienna  the  agreement  between 
France  and  England  had  taken  tlie  form  of 
a  definite  alliance  in  arms.  The  sultan  re- 
fused to  grant,  because  of  the  threatening 
occupation  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  that 
which  he  had  refused  to  the  negotiations  of 
the  Russian  envoy  and  Omar  Pacha.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Turkish  general  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  action,  and  gained  victories  over  the 
invaders  which  caused  them  to  relinquish 
the  territory  upon  which  they  had  seized. 
France  and  England  now  prepared  for  hostili- 
ties. On  the  22d  of  March,  1854,  war  was 
declared,  and  the  combine<l  fleets  under  the 
French  Admiral  Hamelin  and  the  English 
Admiral    Dundas    bombarded    the    jwrt    of 


Odessa,  the  fi)rtiticatious  of  which  were  de- 
stroyed ;  thirteen  ships  laden  with  munitions 
of  war  were  captured  and  two  magazines  of 
powder  exploded.     This,  however,  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  tremendous  war  which 
neither  remonstrances  addressetl  to  Russia  by 
other  nations,  nor  a  conference  of  the  great 
powers  at  Vienna  in  1855,  to  agree  upon  a  new 
basis  of  negotiations,  were  successful  in  pre- 
venting.    Hostilities  were  carried  out  to  the 
bitter  end  until  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.    These  few  sentences  contain  a  mere 
indication  of  the  current  of  events  which  we 
shall  now  have  to  follow,  without  entering  into 
any  detailed  account  of  the  various  stages  of  the 
Crimean  war  so  far  as  military  operations  are 
concerned.     A  few  salient  points  of  the  cam- 
paign must  briefly  engage  our  attention,  but 
the  stories  of '  Balaklava,  of  Inkerman,  and 
of  Sebastopol  are  twice-told  tales,   and  the 
military  records  of  this  great  and  portentous 
struggle  form  no  jwirt  of  a  history  of  social 
and  political  progress. 
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